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TRANSLATOR'S   PREFACE 


The  tnnslator  lias  collated  almost  every  passage  mentioiied  by  J£ 
Taine,  unified  efvery  quotation,  and  spared  no  pains  to  render  thii 
kiaftoiy  of  Eni^iah  Uteratnre  worthy  of  its  author  and  of  its  subject 
A  tt^nooa  IndeoL  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Volume. 

H.  YAH  Lato. 
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sfc  tlio  tPTOBoait  daj,  the  historian  of  CiviliBatioii  in  Europe  an< 
Fraooe  is  wtau^^ffBt  as,  at  the  head  of  those  historical  studies  whicli 
tj»— -^'^y  eooovxra^od  so  much*  I  myself  have  experienced  his  Id 
■iSflSL  leamed  l>3r  his  conversation,  consulted  his  hooks,  and  profited 
t^ma.  int^Ieetii*!  and  impartial  hreadth,  that  active  and  liberal  sympal 
.,^K»rfA  Iio  receives  the  labours  and  thoughts  of  others,  even  "w 
ideas  mre  not  like  his  own.  I  consider  it  a  duty  and  an  hon 
to  iiMeribe  ♦^■■■^  -work,  to  M.  Guizot. 

H.  A.  Taivi 
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AUTHOR'S  INTEODUOTION  TO  THIS  TRANSLATION 


The  Author  of  this  elegant  and  faithful  translation  has  thought 
that  1  ought  to  indicate  to  the  reader  what  plan  I  kept  before  me 
mimting  the  history  of  English  Literature.    Briefly  stated,  it  was 
ttiia: 

A  nation  liTes  twenty,  thirty  centuries  and  longer,  and  a  maL 
livee  but  sixty  or  seventy  years.  Nevertheless,  a  nation  has  a  good 
many  points  in  which  it  is  like  a  man.  For,  in  a  career  so  long 
and  almost  interminable,  a  nation  has  its  own  character,  both 
■lental  and  moral,  which  maniiests  itself  at  the  beginning,  and 
d0T^ps  &om  epoch  to  epocn,  preserving  the  same  fundamental 
qualities  from  its  origin  to  its  decline.  This  is  a  matter  of 
txpeiience,  and  whoever  has  followed  the  history  of  a  people — 
&r  instance,  of  the  Greeks  from  Homer  to  the  Byzantine  Caesars, 
Uie  Germans  from  the  Nibelungen  Lied  to  Goethe,  the  French 
froai  the  first  Chatuons  de  Geste  and  the  earliest  fabliaux^  down 
to  Benoger  and  Alfred  de  Musset,  cannot  help  recognizing  in  the 
hfe  of  a  nation  a  continuity  as  strict  as  in  the  life  of  an  indi- 
nduaL 

Now  suppose  that  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  half-dozen  great 
Baen  who  have  played  the  leading  parts  on  the  world's  stage — Alex- 
•jdw.  Napoleon,  Newton,  Dante, — suppose  that  by  some  extraor- 
iuiaiy  piece  of  good  fortune  we  happened  to  have  a  quantity  of 
urthentic  portraits,  uninjured  and  fresh — water-colors,  draw 
i&gs,  sketches,  fall-length  portraits,  representing  him  at  all 
timef  of  UfCf  in  his  various  costumes,  expressions,  and  attitudes, 
^iA  iH  biB  surroundings,  especially  in  his  greatest  deeds,  and  in 
ffce  most  trying  crises  that  marked  the  development  of  his  char- 

tlete: 
Wei  th»t  IB  just   the  kind  of  memoranda  which  we  possep 
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X  author's   introduction  to  this  T^IANSLATION. 

to-day  to  enable  lie  to  know  the  great  being  that  we  call  a  nationj 
especially  when  the  nation  has  a  full  and  ongiual  literature*  For 
most  essential  purposes,  each  of  its  literary  productions  is  a  pict- 
ure in  which  we  contemplate  the  nation  itselt  And  this  picture 
is  really  more  precious  than  a  physical  portrait,  for  it  is  a 
moral  one.  The  poem  *  of  Beowulf  and  the  Canterbury  Tales, 
the  dramatic  works  of  the  Benaissance  and  the  Beformation, 
the  yarious  lines  of  authors  in  prose  and  verse  who  have 
followed  each  other,  from  Shakespeare  and  Bacon  down  to  Tenny 
son,  Dickens,  and  Garlyle,  place  before  us  all  the  literary  forms 
and  poetical  images,  all  the  variations  of  thought,  sentiment,  and 
expression,  in  which  the  soul  of  tlie  English  nation  has  found 
delight  There  we  may  follow  the  change  in  tastes,  and  the 
persistency  in  instincts;  there  we  see  the  national  character  acted 
upon  by  circumstances,  and  moulded  in  directions  determined 
partly  by  its  own  nature  and  partly  by  tradition ;  but  through 
all,  one  is  conscious  of  a  persistent  individuality — the  adult  merely 
fulfills  the  promise  of  the  youth  and  the  child;  the  living  figure 
of  to-day  still  preserves  the  characteristic  features  of  the  earliest 
portrait  Prom  all  these  portraits  I  have  undertaken  to" pick  out 
tlie  most  lifelike  and  the  most  faithful,  to  arrange  them  according 
to  their  dates  and  degrees  of  importance,  to  put  them  in  appro- 
priate groups  and  to  explain  them,  commenting  upon  them  with 
admimtion  and  sympathy,  but  not  without  freedom  and  candor ; 
for  though  one  ought  to  feel  afiection  for  his  theme,  he  should 
never  flatter  anybody.  Possibly  it  would  be  better  to  leave  my 
task  to  those  who  are  at  home  in  England;  they  are  apt  to  say 
that  they  know  our  personage  better  because  they  are  of  his  family. 
True,  but  in  living  with  a  person  one  is  not  specially  apt  to  be 
aware  of  his  peculiarities.  On  the  contrary,  a  stranger  has  one 
advantage — custom  does  not  blunt  his  perceptions ;  he  is  uncon- 
sciously  struck  by  the  principal  characteristics,  and  treats  the 
subject  with  reference  to  them.  This,  then,  is  my  whole  excuse ; 
I  offer  it  to  the  reader  with  some  special  confidence,  because,  when 
1  pass  in  review  my  own  ideas  about  Finance,  I  find  many  which 
have  been  given  me  by  strangers,  and  by  none  more  than  th« 
English. 

H.  A.  Taine. 
Pabw.  October,  1871. 
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f^  hialoriAn  might  place  himself  for  a  certain  time,  during  several  oeuturlf^ 

or  anumget  a  certain,  people,  in  the  midst  of  the  spirit  of  hnmanit/.     h« 

might  study,  deecribe,  relate  all  the  events,  the  changes,  the  revolutions 

vhkh  took,  place  in  the  inner-man ;  and  when  he  had  reached  the  end, 

\ke  'woald  poeaeaB  a   history  of  the  civilisation  of  the  nation  and  tlie 

period  he  selected. — Queeot,  OivUUation  in  Europe,  p.  25. 

HISTOHY  has  been  revolutionised,  within  a  hundred  years  in 
Germany,  within  sixty  years  in  France,  and  that  ly  the  study 
if  their  literatures. 

It  was  perceived  that  a  work  of  literature  is  not  a  mere  play  of 
imaglnauon,  a  solitary  caprice  of  a  heated  brain,  but  a  transcript  of 
enotemporary  manners,  a  type  of  a  certain  kind  of  mind.  It  was  con- 
cfaided  that  one  might  retrace,  from  the  monuments  of  literature,  the 
ttyie  of  man's  feelings  and  thoughts  for  centuries  back.  The  attempt 
M  made,  and  it  sncceeded. 

Pcmdering  on  thes6  modes  of  feeling  and  thought,  men  decided  that 
m  them  were  embalmed  facts  of  the  highest  kind.  They  saw  that 
Aese  bets  bore  reference  to  the  most  important  occurrences,  that  they 
e]q>iaxned  and  were  explained  by  them,  that  it  was  necessary  tliencu* 
forth  to  give  them  a  rsLTik,  and  a  most  important  rank,  in  history.  This 
cank  they  have  received,  and  from  that  moment  history  has  undergone 
a  complete  change:  in  its  subject-matter,  its  system,  its  machinery,  the 
sppreciation  of  laws  and  of  causes.  It  is  this  change,  as  it  has  hap« 
fokcd  and  must  still  happen,  that  we  shall  here  endeavour  to  exhibit. 

L 

What  is  your  first  remark  on  turning  over  the  great,  stiff  leaves 
•f  a  folio,  the  yellow  sheets  of  a  manuscript, — a  poem,  a  code  of  laws, 
a  declaration  of  faith?  This,  you  say,  was  not  created  alone.  It  is  but 
a  mTidd,  like  a  foesil  shell,  an  imprint,  like  one  of  those  shapes  em- 
bossed in  stone  by  an  animal  which  lived  and  perished.  Under  the  \ 
iUl  there  was  an  animal,  and  behind  the  document  there  was  a  niaa  ' 
W^do  you  study  the  shell,  except  to  represent  to  yourself  the  animal? 
dl^  —«•  ^t.tHv  the  document  only  in  order  to  know^^be  man.     Ths 
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shell  and  t^e  document  are  lifeless  wrecks,  valuable  only  as  a  clue  to 
the  entire  'aH'i  living  existence.  We  must  reach  back  to  this  exis* 
tence,  endeavour  to  re-create  it.  It  is  a  mistake  to  study  the  docu- 
ment, as  if  It  were  ismted.  This  were  to  treat  things  like  a  simple 
pedant,  to  fall  into  the  error  of  the  bibliomaniac.  Behind  all,  we  have 
neither  mythology  nor  languages,  but  only  men,  who  arrange  words 
and  imagery  according  to  the  necessities  of  their  organs  and  the 
criginal  bent  of  their  intellects.  A  dogma  is  nothing  in  itself ;  look 
at  the  people  who  have  made  it, — a  portrait,  for  instance,  of  tlie 
sixteenth  century,  the  stern  and  energetic  face  of  an  English  arch- 
bishop or  martyr.  Nothing  exists  except  through  some  individual 
I  man;  it  is  this  individual  with  whom  we  must  become  acquainted. 
'  When  we  have  established  the  parentage  of  dogmas,  or  the  classifica- 
tion of  poems,  or  the  progress  of  constitutions,  or  the  modification  of 
idioms,  we  have  only  cleared  the  soil:  genuine  history  is  brought  into 
existence  only  when  the  historian  begins  to  unravel,  across  the  lapse  oi 
time,  the  living  man,  toiling,  impassioned,  entrenched  in  his  customs, 
with  his  voice  and  features,  his  gestures  and  his  dress,  distinct  and 
complete  as  he  from  whom  we  have  just  parted  in  the  street.  Let  tu 
endeavour,  then,  to  annihilate  as  far  as  possible  this  great  interval  of 
time,  which  prevents  us  from  seeing  man  with  our  eyes,  with  the  eyes 
ofioup  head.  What  have  we  under  the  fair  glazed  pages  of  a  modera 
poem?  A  modem  poet,  who  has  studied  and  travelled,  a  man  like 
Alfred  de  Musset,  Victor  Hugo,  Lamartine,  or  Heine,  in  a  black  eoat 
and  gloves,  welcomed  by  the  ladies,  and  making  every  evening  his  fifty 
bows  and  his  score  of  bon-mots  in  society,  reading  the  papers  in  the 
morning,  lodging  as  a  rule  on  the  second  floor ;  not  over  gay,  because 
he  has  nerves,  and  especially  because,  in  this  dense  democracy  where  we 
choke  one  another,  the  discredit  of  the  dignities  of  ofiice  has  exaggerated 
his  pretensions  while  increasing  his  importance,  and  because  the  refine- 
ment of  his  feelings  in  general  disposes  him  somewhat  to  believe  him- 
self a  deity.  This  is  what  we  take  note  of  under  modern  meditations  or 
sonnets.  Even  so,  under  a  tragedy  of  the  seventeenth  century  we  have 
a  poet,  like  Racine  for  instance,  elegant,  staid,  a  courtier,  a  fine  speaker, 
with  a  majestic  wig  and  ribboned  shoes,  at  heart  a  royalist  and  a  Chris- 
tian, '  having  received  the  grace  of  God  not  to  blush  in  any  company, 
Kings  nor  Gospellers;'  clever  at  entertaining  the  prince,  and  rendering 
for  him  into  good  French  the  *old  French  of  Amyot;*  vety  respectful 
to  the  great,  always  'knowing  his  place;'  as  assiduous  and  reserved  at 
Marly  as  at  Versailles,  amidst  the  regular  pleasures  of  a  polished  and 
fastidious  nature,  amidst  the  salutations,  graces,  airs,  and  fopperies  of 
the  braided  lords,  who  rose  early  in  the^  morning  to  obtain  the  promise 
of  being  appointed  to  some  ofiice  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  present- 
holder,  and  amongst  charming  ladies  who  count  their  genealogies  on 
their  fingers  in  order  to  obtain  the  right  of  sitting  down  in  the  preg 
Mice  of  the  King  or  Queen.    On  that  head  consult  St.  Simon  and  the 
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fligrsTiiigs  of  Pfcelle,  bs  for  the  present  age  you  hare  consulted  Balzac 
nd  the  water-colonrs  of  Eugene  LaraL     Similarly,  when  we  read  a 
Greek  tragedy,   oixr    first  care  should  be  to  realise  to  ourselves  the 
GredcSy  that  is,  the  men  who  live  half  naked,  in  ihe  gymnasia,  or  in  the 
p^ie  sqoares,  under  a  glowing  sky,  face  to  face  with  the  most  noble 
kndaeapes,  b^t  c»i  making  their  bodies  nimble  and  strong,  on  con- 
vening, discussing,  TOtdcg,  canying  on  patriotic  piracies,  bat  for  the 
Mt  lasy  ftad  temperate,  with  three  urns  for  their  furniture,  two  an- 
^Tiea  in  a  jar  of  oil  for  their  food,  waited  on  by  slaves,  so  as  to  give 
Ibem  ktsore  to  ealtivate  their  understanding  and  exercise  their  limbs, 
vith  no  dedre  beyond  that  of  having  the  most  beautiful  town,  the 
salt  besotifal  processions,  the  most  beautiful  ideas,  the  most  beautiful 
Ben.     On  tbis  subject,  a  statue  such  as  the  Meleager,  or  the  Theseus  of 
tfe  Parthenon,  or  still  more,  the  sight  of  the  Mediterranean,  blue  and 
hstiuua  as^a  silken  tunic,  and  islands  arising  from  it  like  masses  of 
■arfale,  and   added  to  these,  twenty  select  phrases  from  Pkto  and 
Axisioplianes,  will  teach  vou  much  more  than  a  multitude  of  disserta- 
tns  and  eominentaries.     And  so  again,  in  order  to  understand  aa 
Mum.  Parana,  begin  by  imagining  to  yourself  the  father  of  a  family, 
«bo^  'having  seen  a  son  on  his  son's  knees,'  retires,  according  to  the 
kv,  infeo  solttttde,  with  an  axe  and  a  pitcher,  under  a  banana  tree,  by 
ike  xiver-side,  talks  no  more,  adds  fast  to  fast,  dwells  naked  between 
fsiBr  fires,  and  nnder  a  fiflh,  the  terrible  sun,  devouring  and  renewing 
vitkoQt  €9id  all  things  living;  who  step  by  step,  for  weeks  at  a  time, 
ixes  has  imagination  upon  the  feet  of  Brahma,  next  upon  his  knee,  next 
ipoe  his  Uiigh,  next  upon  his  navel,  and  so  on,  until,  beneath  the  strain 
tf  tkii  intense  meditation,  hallucinations  begin  to  appear,  until  all  ^e 
It^ms  of  existence,  mingled  and  transformed  the  one  with  the  other, 
^Bsver  before  a  sight  dazzled  and  giddy,  until  the  motionless  man, 
cabdiiag  in  his  breath,  with  fixed  gase,  beholds  the  universe  vanishing 
fte  a  smoke  beyond  the  universal  and  void  Being  into  which  he  aspires 
to  be  absorbed.     To  this  end  a  voyage  to  India  would  be  the  best 
iMtraetor;  or  for  want  of  better,  the  accounts  of  travellers,  books  of 
fBc-gnpby,  botany,  ethnology,  will  serve  thdr  turn.     In  each  case  the 
KDcii  most  be  the  same.     A  language,  a  legislation,  a  catechbm,  it  \ 
awemore  than  an  abstract  thing:  the  complete  thing  is  the  man  who  t 
sell,  the  man  corporeal  and  visible,  who  eats,  walks,  fights,  labours. 
lave  en  one  side  the  theory  and  the  mechanism  of  constitutions,  \ 
leHgrns  and  their  systems,  and  try  to  see  men  in  their  workshops,  in  | 
iMr  offices,  in  their  fields,  with  their  sky  and  earth,  their  house9,  their 
#es*,  ecdtivations,  meals,  as  you  do  when,  landing  in  England  or  Italy,  ' 
JVQ  remark  faces  apd  motions,  roads  and  inns,  a  citizen  taking  his  / 
«i2L,  a  woikman  drinking.     Our  great  care  should  be  to  supply  as  \ 
Wmtk  as  possible  the  want  of  present,  personal,  direct,  and  sensible  > 
tWrvation  which  we  can  no  longer  practise;  for  it  is  the  only  means  I 
*  kaovrittg  men.     Let  us  make  the  pa3t  present :  in  order  to  judge  rf 
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a  thing,  it  must  be  before  us;  there  is  no  experience  in  respect  of  what 
is  -aiiov^iit.  Doubtless  this  reconstruction  is  always  incomplete ;  it  can 
produce  only  incomplete  judgments ;  but  to  that  we  must  resign  our- 
selves. It  is  better  to  have  an  imperfect  knowledge  than  a  futile  oi 
false  one;  and  there  is  no  other  means  of  acqusdnting  ourselves  ap- 
proximately with  the  events  of  other  days,  than  to  see  approximately 
the  men  of  other  days. 

This  is  the  first  step  in  history:  it  was  made  in  Europe  at  the  new 
birth  of  imagination,  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century,  by  Lessing^, 
Walter  Scott;  a  little  later  in  France,  by  Chateaubriand,  Auguslin 
Thierry,  Michelet|  and  othen.     And  now  for  the  second  step. 

n. 

When  you  consider  with  your  eyes  the  visible  man,  what  do  yoa 
look  for  ?  The  man  invisible.  The  words  which  enter  your  ears,  the 
gestures,  the  motions  of  his  head,  the  clothes  he  wears,  visible  acts  and 
deeds  of  every  kind,  are  expressions  merely;  somewhat  is  revealed 
beneath  them,  and  that  is  a  souL  An  inner  man  is  concealed  beneath 
the  outer  man ;  the  second  does  but  reveal  the  first  You  look  at  his 
house,  furniture,  dress ;  and  that  in  order  to  discover  in  them  the  marks 
of  his  habits  and  tastes,  the  degree  of  his  refinement  or  rusticity,  hiii 
extravagance  or  his  economy,  his  stupidity  or  his  cuntiing.  Tou  listen 
to  his  conversation,  and  you  note  the  inflexions  of  his  voice,  the  changes 
in  his  attitudes ;  and  that  in  order  to  judge  of  his  intensity,  his  self- 
forget  fulness  or  his  gaiety,  his  energy  or  his  constraint  You  consider 
his  writings,  his  artistic  productions,  his  business  transactions  or  politi- 
cal ventures ;  and  that  in  order  to  measure  the  scope  and  limits  of  his 
intelligence,  his  inventiveness,  his  coolness,  to  find  out  the  order,  the 
description,  the  general  force  of  his  ideas,  the  mode  in  which  he  thinks 
and  resolves.  All  these  externals  are  but  avenues  converging  to  a 
centre ;  you  enter  them  simply  in  order  to  reach  that  centre ;  and  that 
\y  I  cent  re  is  the  genuine  man,  I  mean  that  mass  of  faculties  and  feelings 
(which  are  produced  by  the  inner  man.  We  have  reached  a  new  world, 
which  is  infinite,  because  every  action  which  we  see  involves  an  iufinits 
association  of  reasonings,  emotions,  sensations  new  and  old,  which  have 
served  to  bring  it  to  light,  and  which,  like  great  rocks  deep-seated  in 
the  ground,  find  in  it  their  end  and  their  level.  This  underworld  is  a 
,  new  subject-matter,  proper  to  the  historian.     If  his  critical  educiition 

(sutlice,  he  can  lay  bare,  under  every  detail  of  architecture,  every  stroke 
in  a  picture,  every  phrase  in  a  writing,  the  special  sensation  whence 
detail,  stroke,  or  phrase  had  issue;  he  is  present  at  the  drama  which 
was  enacted  in  the  soul  of  artist  or  writer ;  the  choice  of  a  word,  the 
brevity  or  length  of  a  sentence,  the  nature  of  a  metaphor,  the  accent  of 
a  verse,  the  development  of  an  argument — everything  is  a  symbol  to 
him ;  while  his  eyes  read  the  text,  his  soul  and  mind  pursue  the  con- 
inuous  development  and  the  everchanging  succcssioiiroiL  thei  emoticuM 
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tadmmeepdaom  out  af  nrhich  the  text  has  sprang:  in  sborti  he  unveih 
ft  psytfaologj.  If  you  would  observe  this  operadcn,  consider  the 
viginator  and  model  of  contemporary  culture,  Goethe,  who,  before 
«mmg  fyhiffemOy  employed  day  after  day  in  designing  the  most  finished 
ttitoea,  and  wbo  at  last,  his  eyes  filled  with  the  noble  forms  of  ancient 
senery,  his  mind  penetrated  by  the  harmonious  loveliness  of  antique 
Efie,  SQoceeded  in  reproducing  so  exactly  in  himself  the  peculiarities  of 
ih^  Greek  imagination,  that  he  gives  us  almost  the  twin  sister  of  the 
iadgooe  of  Sopbodes,  and  the  goddesses  of  Phidias.  This  precise  and  \ 
pnmd  interpretation  of  past  sensations  has  given  to  history,  in  our 
dip,  a  second  birth ;  hardly  anything  of  the  sort  vras  known  to  the  ^ 
freoeding  centory.  They  thought  men  of  every  race  and  centiuy  were 
iQ  bat  identical ;  the  Greek,  the  barbarian,  the  Hindoo,  the  man  of  the 
ieitoratioa,  and  the  man  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  if  they  had  been 
tuned  oat  of  a  common  mould;  and  all  in  conformity  to  a  certain 
ifastzaet  conception,  which  served  for  the  whole  human  race.  They 
k&ew  man,  bat  not  men ;  they  had  not  penetrated  to  the  soul ;  they 
lad  not  seen  Uie  infinite  diversity  and  marvellous  complexity  of  souls ; 
tfiey  did  not  know  that  the  moral  constitution  of  a  people  or  an  age  is 
m  particular  and  distinct  as  the  physical  structure  of  a  family  of  plants 
«r  an  order  of  animals.  Now-a-days,  history,  like  zoology,  has  found  its 
mtomy;  and  wha«eYer  the  branch  of  history  to  which  you  devote  your- 
k1£,  phiMogj,  linguistic  lore,  mythology,  it  is  by  these  means  you  must 
ttnve  to  produce  new  fruit.  Amid  so  many  writers  who,  since  the 
time  of  Harder,  Ottfried  MuUer,  and  Goethe,  have  continued  and  still 
iBfotyve  diis  great  method,  let  the  reader  consider  only  two  historians. 
md  two  worics,  Carlyle*s  Cromwell^  and  Sainte-Beuve's  Port-Royal:  1 
he  wiD  aee  with  what  justice,  exactness,  depth  of  insight,  one  may 
JiKom  a  tonl  beneath  its  actions  and  its  works ;  how  behind  the  old 
gBMnl,  in  place  of  a  vulgar,  hypocritical  schemer,  we  recover  a  man 
tnvailing  with  the  troubling  reveries  of  a  melancholic  imagination, 
hat  with  definite  instincts  and  faculties,  English  to  the  core,  strange  and 
iMomprdiensible  to  one  who  has  not  studied  the  climate  and  the  race ; 
Ww,  with  about  a  hundred  meagre  letters  and  a  score  of  mutilated 
ipeedses,  one  may  follow  him  from  his  farm  and  team,  to  the  generaPs 
iBtt  and  to  the  Protector's  throne,  in  hb  transmutation  and  develop. 
faent,  in  his  pricks  of  conscience  and  his  political  conclusions,  until  the 
■mIiiim  ly  ol  his  mind  and  actions  becomes  visible,  and  the  inner 
tngedy,  ever  changing  and  renewed,  which  exercised  this  great,  dark« 
log  Boid,  passes,  like  one  of  Shakspeare's,  through  the  soul  of  the  looker 
IB.  He  will  see  (in  the  other  case)  how,  behind  the  squabbles  of  the 
Mooartcry,  or  the  contumacies  of  nuns,  one  may  find  a  great  province 
«f  haman  psydiology ;  how  about  fifty  characters,  that  had  been  buried 
■rffr  die  m^ormity  of  a  circumspect  narrative,  reappear  in  the  light 
if  day,  each  with  its  own  specialty  and  its  countless  diversities;  how, 
thtdogical  disquisitions  and  monotonous  sermons^^*^^  eaa 
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imeartli  the  beatings  of  eyer-living  hearts,  the  convulsions  and  a|Mithi«i 
of  monastic  life,  the  unforeseen  reassertions  and  wavy  turmoil  of  naturct, 
the  inroads  of  surrounding  worldliness,  the  intermittent  victories  of 
grace,  with  such  a  variety  of  overcloudings,  that  the  most  exhaustive 
description  and  the  most  elastic  style  can  hardly  gather  the  inexhaust^ 
ible  harvest,  which  the  critic  has  caused  to  spring  up  on  this  abandoned 
field.  And  so  it  is  throughout.  Germany,  with  its  genius  so  pliant^ 
to  liberal,  so  apt  for  transformation,  so  well  calculated  to  reproduce  the 
most  remote  and  anomalous  conditions  of  human  thought ;  England, 
with  its  intellect  so  precise,  so  well  calculated  to  grapple  closely  with 
moral  questions,  to  render  them  exact  by  figures,  weights  and  measures, 
geography,  statistics,  by  quotation  and  by  common  sense ;  France,  with 
her  Parisian  culture,  with  her  drawing-room  manners,  with  her  untiring^ 
analysis  of  characters  and  actions,  her  irony  so  ready  to  hit  upon  a 
weakness,  her  finesse  so  practised  in  the  discrimination  of  shades  of 
thought ; — all  have  worked  the  same  soil,  and  one  begins  to  understand 
that  there  is  no  region  of  history  where  it  is  not  imperative  to  till  this 
deep  level,  if  one  would  see  a  serviceable  harvest  rise  between  the 
furrows. 
I  This  is  the  second  step ;  we  are  in  a  fair  way  to  its  completion.  It 
I  is  the  proper  work  of  the  contemporary  critia  No  one  has  done  it  so 
justly  and  grandly  as  Sainte-Beuve :  in  this  respect  we  are  all  hi« 
pupils ;  his  method  renews,  in  our  days,  in  books,  and  even  in  news- 
papers, every  kind  of  literary,  of  phUnnophical  and  religious  criticism. 
From  it  we  must  set  out  in  order  to  begin  the  further  development. 
I  have  more  than  once  endeavoured  to  indicate  this  development ;  there 
is  here,  in  my  mind,  a  new  path  open  to  historyi  and  I  will  try  to 
describe  it  more  in  detail 

nL 

When  yon  have  observed  and  noted  in  man  one,  two,  three,  then  e 
multitude  of  sensations,  does  this  suffice,  or  does  your  knowledge  appear 
complete  ?  Is  a  book  of  observations  a  psychology  ?  It  is  no  psycho- 
'  logy*  &^^  ^^^  ^  elsewhere  the  search  for  causes  must  come  after  the 
collection  of  facts.  No  matter  if  the  facts  be  physical  or  moral,  they 
all  have  their  causes ;  there  is  a  cause  for  ambition,  for  courage,  for 
truth,  as  there  is  for  digestion,  for  muscular  movement,  for  animal  heat» 
Vice  and  virtue  are  products,  like  vitriol  and  sugar ;  and  every  complex 
phenomenon  has  Its  springs  from  other  more  simple  phenomena  oia 
which  it  hangs.  Let  us  then  seek  the  simple  phenomena  for  moral 
qualities,  as  we  seek  them  for  physical  qualities ;  and  let  us  take  the 
first  fact  that  pre^nts  itself:  for  example,  religious  music,  that  of  a 
Protestant  Church.  There  is  an  inner  cause  which  has  turned  the 
spirit  of  the  faithful  toward  these  grave  and  monotonous  melodies,  a 
cause  oroader  than  its  effect;  I  mean  the  general  idea  of  the  true^ 
external  worship  which  man  owes  to  God.      It  /b  .this  which  has 
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mMkA  the   architecture  of  flj^  temple,  thrown  down  the  statnet, 

iu^ilJ  ike  pict^ureSy  destroyed  ^^  ornamentSi  curtailed  the  cere< 

-■nK^f^  abaft  up  tbe  worshippejj  j^  j^jgjj  ^^^y  which  prevent  them 

ft«B  ieeliig  tfijTt^^'^^  *^  '^ated  the  thousand  details  of  decoration, 

pntuxe,  and  tbe  general  sorrotmdings.    This  itself  comes  from  another 

mote  genenl  cause,  the  idea  of  human  conduct  in  all  its  comprehensive- 

xesi;,  internal  and  external,  piajers,  actions,  dispositions  of  every  kind 

by  which  inan  is  kept  face  to  hoe  with  God;  it  is  this  which  has  en- 

throaed  doctrine  and  grace,  lowered  the  clergy,  transformed  the  sacra- 

aMDts,  suppressed  warious  practices,  and  changed  religion   from,  a 

^■r^^Jw*^  to  a  moralitj.     This  second  idea  in  its  vmu  depends  upoh  a 

tkrd  sdll  moEre  general,  that  of  moral  perfection,  such  as  is  met  with 

n  die  perfect  God,  the  unerring  judge,  the  stem  watcher  of  souls, 

before  whom  ererj  soul  is  sinful,  worthy  of  punishment,  incapable  of 

iknxMt  or  salration,  except  by  the  crisis  of  conscience  which  He  pro- 

wkea,  and  the  renewal  of  heart  which  He  produces.    That  is  the  master 

idea,  which  oooaists  in  erecting  duty  into  an  absolute  king  of  human 

file,  and  in  prostrating  all  ideal  models  before  a  moral  model     Here 

we  track  the  root  of  man ;  for  to  explain  this  conception  it  is  necessary 

to  eooader  raee  itself  that  is,  Uie  German,  the  Northman,  the  structure 

tf  fail  character  and  intelligence,  his  general  processes  of  thought  and 

Seding,  the  sluggishness  and  coldness  of  sensation  which  prevent  his 

fdhcg  easily  and  headlong  under  the  sway  of  pleasure,  the  bluntness  ot 

kk  tarte,  the  irregularity  and  revolutions  of  his  conception,  which  arrest 

■  kim  the  birth  c£  fair  dispositions  and  harmonious  forms,  the  disdain  of 

ifpeuaDcea,  the  desire  of  truth,  the  attachment  to  bare  and  abstract  ideas, 

wteh  develop  in  him  conscience,  at  the  expense  of  all  else.    There  the 

wrch  is  at  an  end  ;  we  have  arrived  at  a  primidve  disposition,  at  a  trait 

proper  tQ  all  sensations,  to  all  the  conceptions  of  a  century  or  a  race, 

at  a  particularity  inseparable  from  all  the  motions  of  his  intellect  and 

kis  hearts     'Bete  lie  the  grand  causes,  for  they  are  the  universal  and 

twnt  causes,  present  at  every  moment  and  in  every  case,  every- 

and  always  acting,  indestructible,  and  in  the  end  infallibly 

Be,  since  the  accidents  which  thwart  them,  being  limited  and 

fKtial,  end  by  yielding  to  the  dull  and  incessant  repetition  of  their 

iattft  \  in  sndi  a  manner  that  tha  general  structure  of  things,  and  the 

paai!  features  of  events,  are  their  work ;  and  religions,  philosophieS| 

psctiies,  industries,  tlie  framework  of  sodety  and  of  familiesi  are  in  fact 

«d^  the  imprints  stamped  by  Uieir  seaL 

IV. 

There  is  then  a  system  in  human  senthnents  and  ideas;  and  this 

■}<uu  has  ^  its  motive  power  certain  general  traits,  certain  marks  of 

lbs  WrBfft  and  tbe  heart  common  to  men  of  one  race,  age,  or  country. 

t    As  in  mineralogj  the  crystals,  however  diverse,  spring  from  certain 

*<BpbpbfBieal  forms,  so  in  history,  civilisations,  howeverdiverse,  are 
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derived  from  oertain  simple  spintnal  forms.  The  one  are  explained 
by  a  primitive  geometrical  element,  as  the  others  are  by  a  primitiTe 
psychological  element  In  order  to  master  the  classification  of  minera- 
logical  systems,  -we  must  first  consider  a  regular  and  general  solid,  its 
sides  and  angles,  and  observe  in  this  the  numberless  transformations  of 
which  it  18  capable.  So,  if  you  would  realise  the  system  of  historical 
Tarieties,  consider  first  a  human  soul  generally,  with  its  two  or  three 
fimdamental  faculties,  and  in  this  compendium  you  will  perceive  the 
principal  forms  which  it  can  present  After  fdl,  this  kind  of  ideal 
picture,  geometrical  as  well  as  psychological,  is  hardly  complex,  and  one 
speedily  sees  the  limits  of  the  outline  in  which  civilisations,  like  crystals, 
are  constrained  to  exist. 

What  do  we  find,  at  first  sight,  in  man?  Images  or  representa- 
tions of  things,  something,  that  is,  which  floats  within  him,  exists  for  m 
time,  is  effaced,  and  returns  again,  after  he  has  been  looking  upon  m 
tree,  an  animal,  any  sensible  object  This  is  the  subject-matter,  the 
development  whereof  is  double,  either  speculative  or  practical,  accord- 
ing as  the  representations  resolve  themselves  into  a  general  conception 
or  an  active  resolution.  Here  we  have  the  whole  of  man  in  an  abridg- 
ment ;  and  in  this  limited  circle  human  diversities  meet,  sometimes  in 
the  womb  of  the  primordial  matter,  sometimes  in  the  twofold  primordial 
development  However  minute  in  their  elements,  they  are  enormous 
in  the  aggregate,  and  the  least  alteration  in  the  factors  produces  vast 
alteration  in  the  results.  According  as  the  representation  is  clear  and 
as  it  were  cut  out  by  machinery  or  confused  and  faintly  defined,  accord- 
ing as  it  embraces  a  great  or  small  number  of  the  marks  of  the  object, 
according  as  it  is  violent  and  accompanied  by  impulses,  or  quiet  and 
surrounded  by  calm,  all  the  operations  and  processes  of  the  human 
machine  are  transformed.  So,  again,  according  as  the  ulterior^develop- 
ment  of  the  representation  varies,  the  whole  human  development  varies. 
If  the  general  conception  in  which  it  results  is  a  mere  dry  notation  (in 
Chinese  fashion),'^  language  becomes  a  sort  of  algebra,  religion  and 
poetry  dwindle,  philosophy  is  reduced  to  a  kind  of  moral  and  practical 
common  sense,  science  to  a  collection  of  formulas,  classifications,  utili- 
tarian mnemonics,  and  the  whole  intellect  takes  a  positive  bent  Xd  on 
the  contrary,  the  general  representation  in  which  ^e  conception  results 
is  a  poetical  and  figurative  creation,  a  Uying  symbol,  as  among  the 
Aryan  races,  language  becomes  a  sort  of  cloudy  and  coloured  word- 
stage,  in  which  every  word  is  a  person,  poetry  and  religion  assume  a 
magnificent  and  inextingubhable  grandeur,  metaphysics  are  widely  and 
subtly  developed,  without  regard  to  positive  applications;  the  whole 
intellect,  in  spite  of  the  inevitable  deviations  and  shortcomings  of  its 
effort,  ^  smitten  with  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime,  and  conceives  an 
ideal  capable  by  its  nobleness  and  its  harmony  of  rallying  round  it  the 
tenderness  and  enthusiasm  of  the  hiuuan  race.  If,  again^^  the  general 
conception  in  which  the  reprstentation  results  is  poetical  but  not  pre* 
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ibe;  if  mni  amTes  mt  it  not  bj  g  contintKmt  process,  but  by  a  quick 

BtchiaQ;  if  the  origin^]  operatioii  is  not  a  regular  development,  but 

»Tioknt  explosion, then,  as  with  the  Semitic  races,  metaphysics  art 

ifctot,  religioa  conceives  God  onlj  as  a  king  solitary  and  devouring, 
ibaioe  cannot  grow,  tbe  intellect  is  too  rigid  and  complete  to  reproduce 
f^  deiieaie  operations  of  nature,  poetiy  can  give  birth  only  to  vehement 
ad  grandiose  esdaxnations,  language  cannot  unfold  the  web  of  argu* 
neat  and  of  eloquence,  man  is  reduced  to  a  lyric  enthusiasm,  an  un* 
checked  paanoo,  a  fanatical  and  constrained  action.  In  this  interval 
between  the  paiticalar  representation  and  the  universal  conception  are 
isBDd  tbe  germs  of  the  greatest  human  differences.  Some  races,  as  the 
siaaical,  ptsa  from  the  first  to  the  second  by  a  graduated  scale  of  ideas, 
legokrly  arranged,  and  general  by  degrees ;  others,  as  the  Germanic, 
inverse  the  same  ground  by  leaps,  without  uniformity,  after  vague  and 
prolonged  groping.  Some,  like  the  Romans  and  English,  halt  at  the 
im  steps ;  others,  like  the  Hindoos  and  Germans,  mount  to  the  last. 
H,  again,  after  considering  the  passage  from  the  representation  to  the 
idba,  we  consider  that  from  th^  representation  to  the  resolution,  we 
fnd  efemenlary  differences  of  the  like  importance  and  the  like  order, 
aeoocding  as  the  impression  is  sharp,  as  in  southern  climates,  or  dull, 
ss  ta  DortherD  ;  according  as  it  results  in  instant  action,  as  among  bar- 
Wriaas,  or  dowly,  as  in  civilised  nations ;  as  it  is  capable  or  not  of 
grovth,  inequality,  persistence,  and  connections.  The  whole  network 
cf  inman  passions,  the  chances  of  peace  and  public  security,  the  sources 
if  tol  and  action,  spring  Irom  hence.  Other  primordial  differences 
ikoe  are :  their  issues  embrace  an  entire  civilisation ;  and  we  may  com- 
pBC  them  to  those  algebraical  formulas  which,  in  a  narrow  limit,  con- 
tn  in  advance  the  whole  curve  of  which  they  form  the  law.  Not  that 
(^  kw  is  always  dereloped  to  its  issue ;  there  are  perturbing  forces ; 
bia  when  it  is  so,  it  is  not  that  the  kw  was  false,  but  that  its  action  was 
i^eded.  New  elements  become  mingled  with  the  old ;  great  forces 
frn  without  counteract  the  primitiva  The  race  emigrates,  like  the 
Aijaa,  sod  the  ^lange  of  dhnate  has  altered  in  its  case  the  whole 
seooony,  intelligence,  and  organisation  of  society.  The  people  has 
Uca  conquered,  like  the  Saxon  nation,  and  a  new  political  structure 
bMiMpoaedon  it  customs,  capacities,  and  inclinations  which  it  had  not. 
TW  aatioQ  has  installed  itself  in  the  midst  of  a  conquered  people,  down- 
^loUen  and  threatening,  like  the  ancient  Spartans ;  and  the  necessity 
d  firing  like  troops  in  the  field  has  violently  distorted  in  an  unique 
issctioa  the  whole  moral  and  social  constitution.     In  each  case,  the 

I  of  haman  history  is  the  same.     One  continually  finds,  as  the    ; 
mainspring,  some  very  general  disposition  of  mind  and  soul,     \ 
t  and  appended  by  nature  to  the  race,  or  acquired  and  produced     \ 
bf  KMDe  cireumstance  acting  upon  the  race.     These  mainsprings,  once      \ 
a<i«^;^t^^  prodnoe  their  effect  gradually :  I  mean  that  afier  some  oen< 
toiff  they  bring  the  nation  into  a  new  conation,  religious,  literar 
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social,  economic;  a  new  condition  which,  combined  with  their  renewed 
effort,  produces  another  condition,  sometimes  good,  sometimes  bad, 
sometimes  slowly,  sometimes  quickly,  and  so  forth ;  so  that  we  may 
regard  the  whole  progress  of  each  distinct  civilisation  as  the  effect  of  a 
permanent  force  which,  at  every  stage,  varies  its  operation  by  modify^ 
ing  the  circumstances  of  its  action. 

V. 

Three  different  sources  contribute  to  produce  this  elementary  moral 

I  state — the  race^  the  turrouncUngs^  and  the  epoch.     What  we  call  the  raoe 

are  the  innate  and  hereditary  dispositions  which  man  brings  with  bun 

^  to  the  light,  and  which,  as.  a  rule,  are  united  with  the  marked  diff*er* 
en(^  in  the  temperament  and  structure  of  the  body.  They  vary  with 
various  peoples.  There  is  a  natural  variety  of  men,  as  of  oxen  and 
horses,  some  brave  and  intelligent,  some  timid  and  dependent  some 

.  capable  of  superior  conceptions  and  creations,  some  reduced  to  rudi- 
mentary ideas  and  inventions,  some  more  specially  fitted  to  special 
works,  and  gifled  more  richly  with  particular  instinctB,  as  we  meet  with 
species  of  dogs  better  favoured  than  others, — ^these  for  hunting,  these  for 
fighting,  these  for  the  chase,  these  again  for  house-dogs  or  shepherds* 
dogs.  We  have  here  a  distinct  force,— so  distinct,  that  amidst  the  vast 
deviations  which  the  other  two  motive  forces  produce  in  him,  one  can 
recognise  it  still ;  and  a  race,  like  the  old  Aryans,  scattered  from  the 
Ganges  as  far  as  the  Hebrides,  settled  in  every  clime,  spread  over  every 
grade  of  civilisation,  transformed  by  thirty  centuries  of  revolutions, 
nevertheless  manifests  in  its  tongues,  religions,  literatures,  philosophies, 
the  community  of  blood  and  of  intellect  which  to  this  day  binds  its  off- 
shoots together.  Different  as  they  are,  their  parentage  is  not  oblite- 
rated ;  barbarism,  culture  and  grafting,  differences  of  sky  and  soil, 
fortunes  good  and  bad,  have  laboured  in  vain :  the  great  marks  of  the 
original  model  have  remained,  and  we  find  again  the  two  or  three 
principal  lineaments  of  the  primitive  imprint  underneath  the  secondary 
imprints  which  time  has  stamped  above  them.  There  is  notliing  aston- 
ishing in  this  extraordinary  tenacity.  Although  the  vastness  of  the 
distance  lets  us  but  half  perceive — and  by  a  doubtful  light— th«f 
oingin  of  species,^  the  events  of  history  sufiUciently  illumine  the  events 
anterior  to  history,  to  explain  the  almost  immovable  stedfastness 
of  the  primordial  marks.  When  we  meet  with  them,  fifteen,  twenty, 
thirty  centuries  before  our  era,  in  an  Aryan,  an  Egyptian,  a  Chinese, 
they  represent  the  work  of  several  myriads  of  centuries.  For  as  soon 
as  an  animal  begins  to  exist,  it  has  to  reconcile  itself  with  its  surround- 
ings ;  it  breathes  ader  a  new  fashion,  renews  itself,  is  differently 
affected  according  to  the  new  changes  in  air,  food,  temperature.  Dif- 
ferent climate  and  situation  bring  it  various  needs«  and  consequently 

•  Darwin,  The  Origin  of  J^ecies,    Prosper  Lucas^.^  VUeriditL 
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t  tfmnt  4A»m»e  ^f  adioiu;  and  tlil%  agab^  a  different  let  of  habits; 
adilill  agam,  m  difierent  set  of  aptitudes  and  instincts.     Man,  forced  tc 
MBDonnodate  bimaelf  to  cinmmstances,  contracts  a  temperament  and  a 
Aa^t^'^i^fr  ooTTespondin^  to  them ;  and  his  character,  like  his  tempera 
VBBi,  ii  acft  much  more  stable,  as  the  external  impression  is  made  upon 
Ma^  Vrf  more  nmneroiis  repetitions,  and  it  transmitted  to  his  progenj 
hy  a  more  ancient  descent.     So  that  at  any  moment  we  may  considerl 
1^  diaiaeter  of  a  people  as  an  abridgment  of  all  its  preceding  actions 
'     ai  KnsBtkms;  that  is,  as  a  quantity  and  as  a  weight,  not  infinite,M 
ome  everything  in  nature  is  finite,  but  disproportioned  to  the  rest,  and/ 
*     alnost  impossible  to  lift,  since  every  moment  of  an  almost  infinite  pastl 
has  eontiibated  to  increase  it,  and  because,  in  order  to  raise  the  scale,  | 
Qoa  mnst  place  in  the  opposite  scale  a  still  greater  number  of  actions 
ttd  spmationt.     Such  is  the  first  and  richest  source  of  these  master- 
facalties  from  which  historical  events  take  their  rise ;  and  one  sees  at 
ti^  outset,  that  if  it  be  powerful,  it  is  because  this  is  no  simple  spring, 
kn  a  kkid  of  lake,  a  deep  reservoir  wherein  other  springs  have,  for  a 
anikitade  of  centuries,  discharged  their  several  streams. 

Havmg  thus  outlined  the  interior  structure  of  a  race,  we  must  con- 
tbe  sunoiuidings  in  which  it  exista     For  man  b  not  alone  in  the 
nature  soxrounds  him,  and  his  fellow-men  surround  him ;  acci- 
I  and  secondary  tendencies  come  to  place  themselves  on  his  primi- 
tive tendencies,  and  physical  or  social  circumstances  disturb  or  confirm 
tbe  ^uracter  committed  to  their  charge.     In  course  of  time  the  climate 
had  its  effect.     Though  we  can  follow  but  obscurely  the  Aryan 
from  their  common  fatherland  to  their  final  countries,  we  can  I 
>  that  the  profound  differences  which  are  manifest  between  the 
I  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Greek  and  Latin  on  the  other  I 
fo  the  most  part  from  the  difference  between  the  countries  in 
I  they  aie  settled :  some  in  cold  moist  lands,  deep  in  black  marshy 
I  or  on  ^e  shores  of  a  wild  ooean,  caged  in  by  melancholy  or 
vUent  sensations,  prone  to  drunkenness  and  gluttony,  bent  on  a  fight- 
■ig,   Uood-^iiiing  Hfe;  others,  again,  within  a  lovely  landscape,  or^^ 
a  bright  and  laughing  sea-coast,  enticed  to  navigation  and  commerc*^^^' 
asenpt  from  gro«  cravings  of  the  stomach,  inclined  from  the  beginnin^"^' 
t»  aodal  ways,  to  a  settled  organisation  of  the  state,  to  feelings  and  dispo-  ^^ 
«t>oos  such  as  develop  the  art  of  oratory,  the  talent  for  enjoyment,  tl^e    ^  , 
iiwiiiSjB  of  science,  letters,  arts.     Sometimes  the  state  policy  has  been 
m,  work,  as  in  the  two  Italian  civilisations :  the  first  wholly  turned  to 
sctien,  cooqtiest,  government,  legislation,  by  the  original  site  of  its  city 
W  n/bffCL  br  its  border-land  emporium,  by  an  armed  aristocracy,  who, 
bf  nmCiiur  mnd  drilling  the  strangers  and  the  conquered,  presently  set 
im  to  Ace  two  hostile  armies,  having  no  escape  from  its  internal  dis- 
iig  gtr^edy  instincts  but  in  systematic  warfare ;  the  other,  shut 

>  Spinoza.  ^Aic<,  Part  iv.  axiom. 
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out  from  unity  and  any  great  political  ambition  by  the  stability  of  i1 
municipal  character,  the  cosmopolitan  condition  of  its  pope,  and  th 
military  intervention  of  neighbouring  nations,  directed  the  whole  € 
its  magnificent,  harmonious  bent  towards  the  worship  of  pleasure  am 
beauty.  Sometimes  the  social  conditions  have  impressed  their  mark 
as  eighteen  centuries  ago  by  Christianity,  and  twenty-five  oenturie 
ago  by  Buddhism,  when  around  the  Mediterranean,  as  in  Hindoostan 
the  extreme  results  of  Aryan  conquest  and  civilisation  induced  ai 
intolerable  oppression,  the  subjugation  of  the  individual,  utter  despair 
a  curse  upon  the  world,  witii  the  development  of  metaphysics  anc 
myth,  so  that  man  in  this  dungeon  of  misery,  feeling  his  heart  softened^ 
begot  the  idea  of  abnegation,  charity,  tender  love,  gentleness,  humility, 
brotherly  love — ^there,  in  a  notion  of  universal  nothingness,  here  undta 
the  Fatherhood  of  God.  -hook  around  you  upon  the  regulating  in« 
stincts  and  faculties  implante^  in  a  race— in  short,  the  mood  of  intelli- 
gence in  which  it  thinks  and  acts  at  the  present  time :  you  will  discovez 
most  often  the  work  of  some  one  of  these  prolonged  situations,  these 
surrounding  circumstances,  persistent  and  gigantic  pressures,  brought  to 
bear  upon  an  aggregate  of  men  who,  singly  ^d  together,  from  genera» 
tion  to  generation,  are  continually  moulded  and  modelled  by  theii 
action;  in  Spain,  an  eight-century  crusade  against  the  Mussulmansi 
protracted  even  beyond  and  until  the  exhaustion  of  the  nation  by  the 
expulsion  of  the  Moors,  the  spoliation  of  the  Jews,  the  establishment  of 
the  Inquisition,  the  Catholic  wars ;  in  England,  a  political  establishment 
of  eight  centuries,  which  keeps  a  man  erect  and  respectful,  in  indepen- 
dence and  obedience,  and  accustoms  him  to  strive  unitedly,  under  th€ 
authority  of  the  law ;  in  France,  a  Latin  organisation,  which,  imposed 
first  upon  docile  barbarians,  then  shattered  in  the  universal  crash, 
is  reformed  from  within  under  a  lurking  conspiracy  of  the  national 
instinct,  is  developed  under  hereditary  kings,  ends  in  a  sort  of  egality- 
republic,  centralised,  administrative,  under  d3masties  exposed  to  revo- 
lution. These  are  the  most  efficacious  of  the  visible  causes  which 
mould  the  primitive  man :  they  are  to  nations  what  education,  career^ 
condition,  abode,  are  to  individuals;  and  they  seem  to  comprehend  every- 
^ing,  since  they  comprehend  all  external  powers  which  shape  humui 
matter,  and  by  which  the  external  acts  on  the  internal. 

There  is  yet  a  third  rank  of  causes ;  for,  with  the  forces  within  and 
without,  there  is  the  work  which  they  have  already  produced  together, 
and  this  work  itself  contributes  to  produce  that  which  follows.  Beside 
the  permanent  impulse  and  the  given  surroundings,  there  is  the  ao* 
quired  momentum.  When  the  national  character  and  surrounding 
circumstances  operate,  it  is  not  upon  a  tabtda  rasc^  but  on  a  ground 
on  which  marks  are  already  impressed.  According  as  ona.  takes  the 
ground  at  one  moment  or  another,  the  imprint  is  difiecent ;  and  this  is 
the  cause  that  the  total  efiect  is  different.  Consider,  for  instance,  tws 
-^nochs  of  a  literature  or  an  art, — French  tragedy^^mder  Corneille  uni 
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^■i\A«T^bVta«T«,  «3ie  Greek  drama  nnder  ^schylus  and  tinder  Euri 

\\»YvaLTv  -^aiTtting  \xnder  da  Yinci  and  under  Guido.     Truly,  at  eit 

^3ti^^^  \:^o  e^xtreme  points  the  general  idea  has  not  changed ;  it  is  £ 

iSbe  Boxne  "hmnan  type  which  is  its  subject  of  representation  or  paii 

iSbe   movild   of  verse,  the  structure  of  the  drama,  the  form  of  boc 

enclxiT^d.      Bat   among   several  differences  there  is  this,  that  th 

•xx\st  IS  the  precursor,  the  other  the  successor;  the  first  has  no  r 

\  t\i<*  second  has  ;   the  first  sees  objects  face  to  face,  the  second  sees 

thron^li  the   fii-st ;    that  many  great  branches  of  art  are  lost, 

^fetalis  are  perfected,  that  simplicity  and  gnindeur  of  impression 

dimlr.lshed,  pleasing  and  refined  forms  have  increased, — in  short 

tlie  first  work  has  outlived  the  second.     So  it  is  with  a  people  sa 

m  plant ;  the  same  sap,  under  the  same  temperature,  and  in  the 

•oil,  produces,  at  different  steps  of  its  progressive  development,  dif 

Ibrmations,  buds,  flowers,  fruits,  seed-vessels,  in  such  a  manner  th 

one  which  follows  has  always  the  first  for  its  condition,  and  grows 

its  denth.     And  if  now  you  consider  no  longer  a  brief  epoch,  a 

own  time,  but  one  of  those  wide  intervals  which  embrace  one  or 

centuries,  like  the  middle  ages,  or  our  last  classic  age,  the  cond 

wiii  be  similar.     A  certain  dominant  idea  has  had  sway  ;  men,  foi 

for  fire  hundred  years,  have  taken  to  themselves  a  certain  ideal  i 

€if  man :  in  the  middle  ages,  the  knight  and  the  monk ;  in  our  c 

mfre,  the  courtier,  the  man  who  speaks  well.    This  creative  and  uni 

idt^  is  displayed  over  the  whole  field  of  action  and  thought ;  and 

eoyerjDg  the    world    with   its  works,  involuntarily  systematic,   i 

&ded^  it  bus  died  away,  and  lo,  a  new  idea  springs  up,  destine( 

like    domination,    and   the   like  number  of  creations.     And  her 

mem  b+T  that    the  second  depends  in  part  upon  the  first,  and  tlu 

first    UDttine  its   effect  with  those  of  national  genius  and  surrou 

^'ynivi^tances,    imposes  on   each   new  creation  its  bent  and  dire 

Th     trreat  iiistorical  currents  are  formed  after  this -law — the  long  < 

.  ^^ ^     ^^  xntelJectual  pattern,  or  a  master  idea,  such  as  the  j 

'  g    creations  called  the  Renaissance,  or  the  period  o 

^^^^^Is    called    the  Classical  Age,  or  the  series  of  mystical 

lorc^l  m      ^.n     ^ije    Alexandrian  and  Christian  eras,  or  the  sei 

po<itions   en       ^^j-e^cences  which  we  meet  with  in  the  infancy  < 

mytholopcai    e     ^^    ^^^^    Indian  and  the  Greek.     Here  as  elsewhe 

QffjBan  P^^P     Lj^yiical    problem;  the  total  effect  is  a  result,  depe 

^re  bfrt  •  ^      TTia*"'tlil^^^-5^^  direction  of  the  producing  causes. 

0^W  olt-w*^-"^  iVicli  separates  these  moral  problems  from  physica 

gnlv  difference    ^      ^^^xdo    and  direction  cannot  be  valued  or  compu 

w  that  i^^  ^^^T     «eOond.     If  a  need  or  a  faculty  is  a  quantity,  ci 


tb  first  a» 


'      f-He  »eco: 

1**   ^*  -pressure  or  a  weight,  this  quantity  is  not  measi 

llt^e    ^    5^   ^i^e  weight.     ^'^ "  -^-^"^  ■' "- 


ox- 


We  cannot  define  it  in  an  ex 


Eke  the 


rorrr* 


lila  ;   we  cannot  have  more,  or  give  more,  in  r 
ixnpression ;  we  are  limited  to  marking  and 
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ing  the  salient  points  by  \?hich  it  is  manifested,  and  wKicH  indicate 
approximately  and  roughly  the  part  of  the  scale  which  is  its  position. 
But  though  the  means  of  notation  are  not  the  same  in  the  moral  and 
physical  sciences,  yet  as  in  both  the  matter  is  the  same,  equally  made 
up  of  forces,  magnitudes,  and  directions,  we  may  say  that  in  both  the 
final  result  is  produced  after  the  same  methg  1.  It  is  great  or  small,  ai 
the  fundamental  forces  are  great  or  small  and  act  more  or  less  exacllj 
in  the  same  sense,  according  as  the  vlistinct  effects  of  race,  circum- 
stance,  and  epoch  combine  to  add  the  one  to  the  other,  or  to  annul 
one  another.  Thus  are  explained  the  long  impotences  and  the  brilliant 
triumphs  which  make  their  appearance  irregularly  and  without  visible 
cause  in  the  life  of  a  people ;  they  are  caused  by  internal  concords  or  con- 
trarieties There  was  such  a  concord  when  in  the  seventeenth  century 
the  sociable  character  and  the  conversational  aptitude,  innate  in  France, 
encountered  the  drawing-room  manners  and  the  epoch  of  oratorical  ana- 
lysis ;  when  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  profound  and  elastic  genius  of 
Germany  encountered  the  age  of  philosophical  compositions  and  of  cos- 
mopolitan criticism.  There  'sfas  such  a  contrariety  when  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  rude  and  lonely  English  genius  tried  blunderingly  to 
adopt  a  novel  politeness ;  when  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  lucid  and 
prosaic  French  spirit  tried  vainly  to  cradle  a  living  poetry.  That 
hidden  concord  of  creative  forces  produced  the  finished  urbanity  and 
the  noble  and  regular  literature  under  Louis  xiv.  and  Bossuet,  the 
grand  metaphysics  and  broad  critical  sympathy  of  Ilegel  and  Goethe. 
That  hidden  contrariety  of  creative  forces  produced  the  imperfect 
literature,  the  scandalous  comedy,  the  abortive  drama  under  Dryden 
and  Wycherley,  the  vile  Greek  importations,  the  groping  elaborate 
efforts,  the  scant  half- graces  under  Ronsard  and  the  Pleiad.  So  mucb 
we  can  say  with  confidence,  that  the  unknown  creations  towards  which 
the  current  of  the  centuries  conducts  us,  will  be  raised  iip  and  regu« 

ilated  altogether  by  the  three  primordial  forces;  that  if  these  forces 
could  be  measured  and  computed,  one  might  deduceTrom  them  aa 
from  a  formula  the  specialties  of  future  civilisation;  and  that  if,  in  spite 
I  of  the  evident  crudeness  of  onr  notations,  and  the  fundamental  inexa  ct- 
'  ness  of  our  measures,  we  try  now  to  form  some  idea  of  our  gene  ral 
;  d'istiny,  it  is  upon  an  examination  of  these  forces  that  we  must  ground 
'  our  prophecy.  For  in  enumerating  them,  we  traverse  the  complete 
circle  of  the  agencies ;  and  when  we  have  considered  race,  circumstance^ 
and  epoch,  which  are  the  internal  mainsprings,  the  external  pressure, 
and  the  acquired  momentum,  we  have  exhausted  not  only  the  whole  ol 
the  actual  causes,  but  also  the  whole  of  the  possible  causes  of  motion. 

VI. 

It  remains  for  ns  to  examine  how  these  causes,  when  applied  to  m 

nation  or  an  age,  produce  their  results.     As  a  rivulet  falling  from  a 

'qht  spreads  its  streams,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  descent,  eta  go 


^1:*R0DCiv;TI0N  Ig 

-f«ffe,  titi^*  *  so^vin  lowest  level  cf  the  soil,  to  the  disposi-i 

•  f^tell^^*  ^^  difier^h?^^^'^^  *^^  *  people  by  race,  circumstance,  or 
*°"  ^  4-nrea^*  ^^  of  fa  Pi'oportions  and  by  regular  descents,  down 
iT^^ers^  ^^^^of  a  J^^  ^^^^^  ™^®  ^P  ^^^  civilisation.^  If  we 
♦he   to^J^P  ^^^ry,  starting  from  the  watershed,  we  find 


I 


tifi  ^    _    -  ^, o 

a'^^Io'*''  tbi^  ^^,     ^  ea  k  ^^  ^^®  streams  are  divided  into  fiy^  or  six 

.     VI  ^3«io37  ^'^    ,      ^^  of  these  into  several  secondary  basins,  and 

pmcipa^^.^  the  ^bf  ^^  /^^Titry  with  its  thousand  details  is  included  in 

T*^'  ^'ficiitions  of  thw  network.     So,  if  we  arrange  the  psychological 

^*tbe  events  and  sensations  of  a  human  civilisation,  we  find  first 

^..  ^  QX"  si^  '^fiJl'Qefined  provinces — religion,  art,  philosophy,  the 
the  fatnily*  ^^f  inaostries;  then  in  each  of  these  provinces  natural 
3^^  ent3  ;  ^^^  ^°  ^f^  °^  these,  smaller  territories,  until  we  arrive 
^thc  numberless  details  of  life  such  as  may  be  observed  within  and 
•round  us  ev<5J7  ^^^^  ^^  ^^"^  ^®  examine  and^  compare  these  diverse 
ff-traos  of  fs^f^^^  ^^  ^°^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^®y  *^®  made  up  of  parts,  and 
rial  ^1  bave  parts  in  common.  Let  us  take  first  the  three  chief  works 
of  human  intelligence — religion,  art,  philosophy.  What  is  a  philosophy 
bnt  •  conception  cf  nature  and  its  primordial  causes,  under  the  form 
•I  abstractions  and  formularies?  What  is  there  at  the  bottom  of  a 
leli-noo  or  of  an  art  but  a  conception  of  this  same  nature  and  of  these 
mcie  causes,  under  form  of  symbols  more  or  less  concise,  and  person- 
alia more  or  less  marked ;  with  this  difference,  that  in  the  first  we 
le-iere  that  they  exist,  in  the  second  we  believe  that  they  do  not 
exist  ?  Let  the  reader  consider  a  few  of  the  great  creations  of  the 
mkzAVisence  in  India,  Scandinavia,  Persia,  Rome,  Greece,  and  he  will  i 
Ke  that,  throug'bout,  art  is  a  kind  of  philosophy  made  sensible,  religion  ^ 
a  T^oem  taken  for  true,  philosophy  an  art  and  a  religion  dried  up,  and 
minced  to  simple  ideas.  There  is  therefore,  at  the  core  of  each  of 
th«»e  three  groups,  a  common  element,  the  conception  of  the  world  and 
itf  principles ;  and  if  they  differ  among  themselves,  it  is  because  each 
eombines  with  the  common,  a  distinct  element:  now  the  power  of 
tb5tracti<»it  again  the  power  to  personify  and  to  believe,  and  finally 
tike  1  ower  to  personify  and  not  believe.  Let  us  now  take  the  two  chief 
works  of  boman  association,  the  family  and  the  state.  What  forms  the 
£iite  bat  a  sentiment  of  obedience,  by  which  the  many  unite  under  the 

th--JitT  of  a  chief?  And  what  forms  the  family  but  the  sentiment  of 
•fctdign're  by  wJiich  wife  and  children  act  under  the  direction  of  ^/;i>Jijer 
Hhl  husband  ?     The  family  is  a  natural  state,  primitive  and  r.ipstrained, 

'he  ^tate  is  an  artificial  family,  ulterior  and  expanded ;  Tind  amongst 
«ki*  differences  arising  from  the  number,  origin,  and  condition  of  its 
Mombers.  we  discover  in  the  small  society  as  in  the  great,  a  like  dis- 

STL,  Mm  0cale  of  co-ordinate  effects,  cousalt  Ronan,  LangueB  Semitiques,  ch. 

^_^  C^^mparison  between  the  Greek  and  Roman  Civilisations,  ch.  ii.  vol 
^'  ^'^"'^'''TwM^i^^ill*'  Cronsequences  de  la  Democratie  en  Amerique,  vol.  HI 
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position  of  tbe  funclamental  intelligence  whicL  assimilates  and  unitea 
them.  Now  suppose  that  this  element  receives  from  circumstance, 
race,  or  epoch  certain  special  marks,  it  is  clear  that  all  the  groups  into 
"which  it  enters,  will  be  modified  proportionately.  If  the  sentiment  of 
obedience  is  merely  fear,^  you  will  iind,  as  in  most  Oriental  states,  a 
brutal  despotism,  exaggerated  punishment,  oppression  of  the  subject, 
servility  of  manners,  insecurity  of  property,  an  impoverished  produc- 
tion, the  slavery  of  women,  and  the  customs  of  the  hdrem.  If  tha 
sentiment  of  obedience  has  its  root  in  the  instinct  of  order,  sociality, 
and  honour,  you  will  find,  as  in  France,  a  perfect  military  organisation, 
a  fine  administrative  hierarchy,  a  want  of  public  spirit  with  occasional 
jerks  of  patriotism,  ready  docility  of  the  subject  with  a  revolutionary 
impatience,  the  cringing  courtier  with  the  counter-efibrts  of  the  genuine 
man,  the  refined  sympathy  between  conversation  and  society  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  worry  at  the  fireside  and  among  the  family  on  the  other, 
the  equality  of  the  married  with  the  incompleteness  of  the  married 
•tate,  under  the  necessary  constraint  of  the  law.  If,  again,  the  senti- 
ment of  obedience  has  its  root  in  the  instinct  of  subordination  and 
the  idea  of  duty,  you  will  find,  as  among  the  Germans,  security  and 
happiness  in  the  household,  a  solid  basis  of  domestic  life,  a  tardy  and 
incomplete  development  of  society,  an  innate  respect  for  established 
dignities,  a  superstitious  reverence  for  the  past,  the  keeping  up  of 
social  inequalities,  natural  and  habitual  regard  for  the  law.  So  in  a 
race,  according  as  the  aptitude  for  general  ideas  varies,  religion,  art, 
and  philosophy  vary.  If  man  is  naturally  inclined  to  the  widest  uni- 
versal conceptions,  and  apt  to  disturb  them  at  the  same  time  by  the 
nervous  delicacy  of  his  over-sensitive  organisation,  you  will  find,  as  in 
India,  an  astonishing  abundance  of  gigantic  religious  creations,  a  glow- 
ing outgrowth  of  vast  and  transparent  epic  poems,  a  strange  tangle  of 
subtle  and  imaginative  philosophies,  all  so  well  interwoven,  and  so 
penetrated  with  a  common  essence,  as  to  be  instantly  recognised,  by 
their  breadth,  their  colouring,  and  their  w^ant  of  order,  as  the  products 
of  the  same  climate  and  the  same  intelligence.  If,  on  the  other  hanu,  a 
roan  naturally  staid  and  balanced  in  mind  limits  of  his  own  accord  the 
scoj^e  of  his  ideas,  in  order  the  better  to  define  their  form,  you  will 
find,  as  in  Greece,  a  theology  of  artists  and  tale-tellers ;  distinctive  gods, 
foou  considered  distinct  from  things,  and  transformed,  almost  at  the 
outset,  into  recognised  personages ;  the  sentiment  of  universal  unity  all 
and  epocn,  ^d,  and  barely  preserved  in  the  vague  notion  of  Destiny ;  a 
and  the  acqu.  rather  close  and  delicate  than  grand  and  systematic,  con- 
the  actual  caustfty  metaphysics,*  but  incomparable  for  logic,  sophistry. 

Esprit  ties  Lois,  Pnncipea  dcs  tr&ls  ffoacernements. 

ta  ««».-:•»-  <•««  ^^  philosophy  had  its  birth  from  the  West.   The  metaphys- 
It  remains  lor  \  ,,  -  \\  i  .  ,  ,  .  .  ,  ^„      *    ^ 

.  :>tle  aro  isolated  ;  moreover,  with  hnn  aa  with  Plato,  they 

M   on  or  a       S®» J.y  way  of  contrast  consider  the  systepo^tic  vigour  of  Plo 
height  spread-  ^**  »  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  CoogTe 
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wJ  moralf  ;  poetry  and  arte  superior  for  clearneM,  spirit,  scope,  truth, 
ad  boanty  to  all  that  have  ever  been  known.  If,  once  more,  man, 
wduced  to  narrow  conceptions,  and  deprived  of  all  speculative  refine- 
ment, is  at  the  same  time  altogether  absorbed  and  straitened  by 
pT?ctical  occupations,  you  will  find,  as  in  Rome,  rudimentary  deities, 
meM  \io\low  names,  serving  to  designate  the  trivial  details  of  agri- 
culture, generation,  household  concerns,  etiquettes  in  fact  of  marriage, 
«C  the  farm,  producing  a  mythology,  a  philosophy,  a  poetry,  either 
worth  nothing  or  borrowed.  Here,  as  everywhere,  the  law  of  muf  ual 
dependence*^  comes  into  play.  A  civilisation  forms  a  body,  and  its , 
pans  are  connected  with  each  other  like  the  parts  of  an  organic  body. 
is  in  an  animal,  instincts,  teeth,  limbs,  osseous  structure,  muscular 
envelope,  are  mutually  connected,  so  that  a  change  in  one  produces  a 
corresponding  change  in  the  rest,  and  a  clever  naturalist  can  by  a 
process  of  reasoning  reconstruct  out  of  a  few  fragments  almost  the  ' 
irhok  body;  even  so  in  a  civilisation,  religion,  philosophy,  the 
trginisation  of  the  family,  literature,  the  arts,  make  up  a  system 
k  which  every  local  charfge  induces  a  general  change,  so  that  an 
€3cperienced  historian,  studying  some  particular  part  of.it,  sees  in  ad- 
THwe  and  half  predicts  the  character  of  the  rest.  There  is  nothing 
wague  in  this  interdependence.  In  the  living  body  the  regulator 
is,  first,  its  tendency  to  manifest  a  certain  primary  type ;  then  its 
■eoessity  for  organs  whereby  to  satisfy  its  wants,  and  for  harmony  with 
itself  in  order  that  it  may  live.  In  a  civilisation,  the  regulator  is  the 
presence,  in  every  great  human  creation,  of  a  productive  element, 
present  also  in  other  surroimding  creations, — to  wit,  some  faculty, 
•ptitude,  disposition,  effective  and  discernible,  which,  being  possessed 
•f  its  proper  character,  introduces  it  into  all  the  operations  in  which 
it  assists,  and,  according  to  its  variatbns,  causes  all  the  works  in  which 
tt  co-operates  to  vary  also. 

VIL 

At  this  point  we  can  ohtain  a  glimpse  of  the  principal  features  of 
kaman  transformations,  and  begin  to  search  for  the  general  laws  which 
wttilate,  not  events  only,  but  classes  of  events,  not  such  and  such 
reiicion  or  literature,  but  a  group  of  literatures  or  religions.  If,  for 
ioK-iDce,  it  were  admitted  that  a  religion  is  a  metaphysical  poem,  accom- 
pauied  by  a  belief;  and  remarking  at  the  same  time  that  there  are  cer- 
t«a  epochs,  races,  and  circumstances  m  which  belief,  the  poetical  and 
iMtapbysical  faculty,  are  combined  with  an  unwonted  vigour;  if  we 
•oosider  that  Christianity  and  Buddhism  were  produced  at  periods  of 


,  Prod  OS,  Schelling,  and  Hegel,  or  the  admirable  boldness  of  brahminica. 
•ad  boddhistle  Bpecolation. 

'  I  Jwre  endeavoored  on  several  occasions  to  givo  expression  to  this  law 
MCaUy  za  the  pTeface  to  Sssais  ds  OHHqtie  et  (VHUtoire. 
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gTAnd  productions,  find  amid  such  miseries  as  raised  up  tlie  fanartot 
Qf  the  Cevennes;  if  we  recognise,  on  the  other  hand,  that  primitive 
rehgions  are  born  at  the  awakening  of  human  reason,  during  the  richest 
blossoming  of  human  imagination,  at  a  time  of  the  fairest  artlessnesf 
and  tlie  greatest  credulity ;  if  we  consider,  also,  that  Mohammedanism 
appeared  with  the  dawning  of  poetic  prose,  and  the  conception  of  national 
unity,  amongst  a  people  destitute  of  science,  at  a  period  of  sudden 
development  of  the  intellect, — ^we  might  then  conclude  that  a  religion 
'  is  born,  declines,  is  reformed  and  transformed  according  as  circum- 
I  stances  confirm  and  combine  with  more  or  less  exactitude  and  force  its 
'  three  generative  instincts ;  and  we  should  understand  why  it  is  endemic 
in  India,  amidst  imaginative,  philosophic,  eminently  fanatic  brains ;  why 
it  blossomed  forth  so  strangely  and  grandly  in  the  middle  ages,  amidst 
an  oppressive  organisation,  new  tongues  and  literatures;  why  it  was 
aroused  in  the  sixteenth  century  with  a  new  character  and  heroic  enthu- 
siasm, amid  universal  regeneration,  and  during  the  awakening  of  the 
German  races ;  why  it  breaks  out  into  eccentric  sects  amid  the  rude 
American  democracy,  and  under  the  bureaucratic  Russian  despotism ; 
why,  in  fine,  it  is  spread,  at  the  present  day,  over  Europe  in  auch  dif- 
ferent dimensions  and  such  various  characteristics,  according  to  the 
differences  of  race  and  civilisation.     And  so  for  every  kind  of  human 
production — for  literature,  music,  the  fine  arts,  philosophy,  science, 
i  statecraft,  industries,  and  the  rest     Each  of  these  has  for  its  direct 
eause  a  moral  disposition,  or  a  combination  of  moral  dispositions :  the 
cause   given,  they  appear;   the   cause  withdrawn,  they  vanish:    the 
1  weakness  or  intensity  of  the  cause  measures  their  weakness  or  intensity. 
•  They  are  bound  up  with  their  causes,  as  a  physical  phenomenon  with 
its  condition,  as  the  dew  with  the  fall  of  the  variable  temperature,  as 
dilatation  with  heat     There  are  such  dualities  in  the  moral  as  in  the 
physical  world,  as  rigorously  bound  together,  and  as  universally  ex- 
tended iu  the  one  as  in  the  other.     Whatever  in  the  one  case  pro- 
duces, alters,  suppresses  the  first  term,  produces,  alters,  suppresses  the 
second  as  a  necessary  consequence.     Whatever  lowers  the  temperature, 
deposits   the  dew.      Whatever  develops  credulity  side   by  side  with 
poetical  thoiights,  engenders  religion.      Thus  phenomena  have  been 
produced;   thus  they  will  be  produced.     As  soon  as  we  know  the 
BuflEcient  and  necessary  condition  of  one  of  these  vast  occurrences,  our 
understanding  grasps  the  future  as  well  as  the  past     We  can  say  with 
confidence   in  what  circumstances   it  will  reappear,    foresee  without 
rashness  many  portions  of  its  future  history,  and  sketch  with  care  some 
features  of  its  ulterior  development 

History  is  now  upon,  or  perhaps  almost  upon  this  footing,  that  ft 
must  proceed  after  such  a  method  of  research.  The  question  pro- 
^>ounded  now-a-days  is  of  this  kind.     Given  a  litera^re,  philosophj^ 
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iwety,  irt,  group  of  arts,  what  is  the  moral  r<onf^'^^^  which  produced 
jl?  what  the  ccnduions^of  race,  epoch^  circumstance,  the  most  fitted  to 
produce  this  moral  condition  ?     Tliere  is' a  distinct  moral  condition  for 
cftch  of  these  formations,  and  for  each  of  their  branches ;  one  for  art  io 
fEfieral,  one  for  each  kind  of  art — for  architecture,  painting,  sculpture, 
fliane,  poetry ;  each  has  its  special  germ  in  the  wide  field  ot  human 
J^dogy ;  each  has  its  law,  and  it  is  by  virtue  of  this  law  that  we 
lee  It  raised,  by  chance,  as  it  seems,  wholly  alone,  amid  the  miscarriage  oli 
ito  i}««[hbour8,  like  painting  in  Flanders  and  Holland  in  the  seventeenth 
•ntuiy,  poetry  in  England  in  the  sixteenth,  music  in  Germany  in  the 
cighteeDth.     At  this  moment,  and  in  these  countries,  the  conditions  have 
beoi  fulfilled  for  one  art,  not  for  others,  and  a  single  branch  has  budded 
ia  the  general  barrenness.    For  these  rules  of  human  growth  must  history    . 
•earch ;  with  the  special  psychology  of  each  special  formation  it  must 
oociipj  itself;  the  finished  picture  of  these  characteristic  conditions  it 
mut  now  labour  to  compose.    No  task  is  more  delicate  or  more  diffi* 
coli;  Montesquieu  tried  it,  but  in  his  time  history  was  too  new  to 
admit  of  his  success ;  they  had  not  yet  even  a  suspicion  of  the  road 
leeenary  to  be  travelled,  and  hardly  now  do  we  begin  to  catch  sight 
tf  It    Just  as  in  its  elements  astronomy  is  a  mechanical  and  physiology 
i  diemical   problem,    so    history  in  its  elements  is  a  psychological 
problem.     There  is  a  particular  inner  system  of  impressions  and  opera- 
tions which  makes  an  artist,  a  believer,  a  musician,  a  painter,  a  wan- 
derer, a  man    of  society;  and  of  each  the  afi&liation,  the  de]tb,  the 
Hkdependence  of  ideas  and  emotions,  are  different :  each  has  its  moral 
history  and  its  special  structure,  with  some  governing  disposition  and 
tome  dominant  feature.     To  explain  each,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
vrite  a  chaptei"  of  esoteric  analysis,  and  barely  yet  has  such  a  method 
been  rudely  ski^tehed.     One  man  alone,  Stendhal,  with  a  singular  bent 
of  miad  and  a  singular  education,  has  undertaken  it,  and  to  this  day 
the  majority  of  readers  find  his  books  paradoxical  and  obscure :  his 
tilent  and  his  ideas  were  premature;  his  admirable  divinations  were 
■ot  understood,  any  more  than  his  profound  sayings  thrown  out  cur* 
sanly,  or  the  astonishing  justness  of  his  perception  and  of  his  logic. 
h  was  not  perceived  that,  under  the  exterior  of  a  conversationalist  and 
a  nan  of  the  world,  he  explained  the  most  complicated  of  esoteric 
■eehanisms ;  that  he  laid  his  finger  on  the  mainsprings ;  that  he  intro- 
dooed  into  the  history  of  the  heart  scientific  processes,  the  art  of  nota- 
tion, decomposition,  deduction ;  that  he  first  marked  the  fundament^ 
euases  of  nationality,  climate,  temperament ;  in  short,  that  he  treated 
of  sentiments  as  they  should  be  treated, — ^in  the  manner  of  the  naturalbt, 
Bunely,  and  of  the  natural  philosopher,  who  constructs  classifications 
ad  weighs  forces.     For  this  very  reason  he  was  considered  dry  and 
tceentric:  he  remained    solitary,  writing  novels,  voyages,  notes,  for 
mhkk  he  sought  and  obtained  a  score  of  readers.     And  yet  we  find  ia 
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his  books  at  the  present  day  essays  the  mosf.  suitable  to  open  the  path 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe.  No  one  has'  better  taught  ua 
how  to  open  our  eyes  and  see,  to  see  first  the  men  that  surround  us  and 
the  life  that  is  present,  then  the  ancient  and  authentic  documents,  to 
read  between  the  black  and  white  lines  of  the  pngfs,  to  recognise  under 
the  old  impression,  under  the  scribbling  of  a  text,  the  precise  sentiraent| 
the  movement  of  ideas,  the  state  of  mind  in  which  they  were  writtcn. 
In  his^ritings^p  Sainte-Beuve^jalhfi^ German  critics,  the  reader  will 
see  alTthe  wealtli  that  lliajnJe  drawn  from  a  litera^work :  when  the 
work  is  rich,  and  one  knows  how  to  interpret  it,  we  find  there  the 
psychology  of  a  soul,  frequently  of  an  age,  now  and  then  of  a  race. 
In  this  light,  a  groat  poem,  a  fine  novel,  the  confessions  of  a  super  ior 
man,  are  more  instructive  than  a  heap  of  historians  with  their  historieai 
I  would  give  fifty  volumes  of  charters  and  a  hundred  volumes  of  state- 
papers  for  the  memoirs  of  Cellini,  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  the  Table- 
talk  of  Luther,  or  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes.  In  this-^oan^igts  the 
importance  of  literary  works :  they  are  instructive  because  they  are 
beautiful ;  their  utility  grows  with  thwr  perfection ;  and  if _Lhpy  furnish 
documents,  it  is  because  they  aTeinottmueuts;  The  more  a  book  repre- 
sents visible  sentiments,  the  more  it  is  a  work  of  Htemlure ;  for  the  proper 
office  of  literature,  is  to  take  note  of  sentiments.  The  more  a  boof 
represents  important  sentiments,  the  higher  is  its" place  in  literature; 
for  it  is  by  representing  the  mode  of  being  of  a  whole  nation  and  a 
whole  age,  that  a  writer  rallies  roun^  him  the  sympathies  of  an  entire 
age  and  an  entire  nation.  This  is  why,  amid  the  writings  which  set 
before  our  eyes  the  sentiments  of  preceding  generations,  a  literature, 
and  notably  a  grand  literature,  is  incomparably  the  best.  It  resembles 
that  admirable  apparatus  of  extraordinary  sensibility,  by  which  phy- 
.  sicians  disentangle  and  measure  the  most  recondite  and  delicate  changes 
of  a  body.  Constitutions,  religions,  do  not  approach  it  in  importance ; 
the  articles  of  a  code  and  of  a  catechism  only  show  us  the  spirit  roughly 
and  without  delicacy.  If  there  are  any  writings  in  which  politics  and 
dogma  are  full  of  life,  it  is  in  the  eloquent  discourses  of  the  pulpit  and 
the  tribune,  memoirs,  unrestrained  confessions;  and  all  this  belongs  to 
literature:  so  that,  in  addition  to  itself,  it  has  all  the  advantage  ol 
other  works.  It  is  then  chiefly  by  the  study  of  literatures  that  one 
may  construct  a  moral  history,  and  advance  toward  the  knowledge  of 
psychological  laws,  from  which  events  spring. 
.  I  am  about  to  write  the  history  of  a  literature,  and  to  seek  in  it  for 
I  the  psychology  of  a  people :  if  1  have  chosen  this  one  in  particular,  it 
I  is  not  without  a  reason.  I  had  to  find  a  people  with  a  grand  and 
I  complete  literature,  and  this  is  rare :  there  are  few  nations  who  have, 
during  their  whole  existence,  really  thought  and  written.  Among  the 
ancients,  the  Latin  literature  is  worth  nothing  at  the  outset,  then  bor- 
towed  and  imitative.    Among  the  moderns,  German  literature  if  almoil 
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vetiog  for  two  centuries.^    Italian  literatnre  ani  Spanish  literature 

end  at  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,     Onlj  ancient  Greece, 

Bodem  France  and  England,  offer  a  complete  series  of  great  significant 

moo  amen  ts.      I  have    chosen  England,  because  being  jet  alive,  and 

tubjcct  to  direct  examination,  it  may  be  better  studied  than  a  destroyed 

cirili^ation,   of  "which  we  retain  but  the  scraps,  and   because^  being 

dlferent  from  BVance,  it  has  in  the  eyes  of  a  Frenchman  a  more  distinct 

character.     Besides,  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  this  civilisation,  that  apart 

from  its  spontaneous  development,  it  presents  a  forced  deviation,  it  haa 

ffQjSered  the  last  and  most  effectual  of  all  conquests,  and  that  the  three 

giOttods  wheqce   it    has  sprung,  race^  climate,  the  Norman^nvasion, 

may  be  observed  in   its  remains  with  perfect  exactness ;  so  well,  that 

ve  may  examine  in   this  history  the  two  most  powerful  moving  springs 

•f  human  transTormation,  natural  bent  and  constraining  force,  and  we 

miy  examine  them  -without  uncertainty  or  gap,  in  a  series  of  authentic 

^li^nmiitilated    memorials.    I  have    endeavoured  to   define  these 

pMBy  springs,  to  exhibit  their  gradual  eff*ects,  to  explain  how  they 

hsre  ended  by  bringing  to  light  great  political,  religious,  and  literary 

wcks,  and  by  developing  the  recondite  mechanism  whereby  the  Saxon 

Ky^TOTJan  has  been  transformed  into  the  Englishman  of  to-day. 


1  Fitna  1550  to  IVKk 
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m.  ISoble  instiiicts   in  Gennany— The  individual— The  family— The  state— 

^Bfiligion — ^The  £dda — Tragi-heroic  conception  of  the  world  and  of  man* 

kind. 

IV.  ISToble  inatincts  in  England— Warrior  and  chieftain — ^Wife  and  hnshand — 

The  poem  of  Beownlf— Barharian  society  and  the  barbarian  hero. 

v.  Pagan  poems — Kind  and  force  of  sentiments — Bent  of  mind  and  speech— - 

¥oTce  of  impression  ;  harshness  of  expression. 
"TL  Christian  poems — ^Wlierein  the  Saxons  are  predisposed  to  Cliristianity— 
How    eonrerted — ^Their  view  of   Christianity — Hymns  of   Csdmon-- 
Foneral  hymn — ^Poem  of  Jndith — Paraphrase  of  the  Bible. 
▼U.  Why  Latin  cnltore  took  no  hold  on  the  Saxons— Beasons  drawn  fW)m 
the  Saxon  conqnest— Bedc,  Alcuin,  Alfred— Translations— Chronicles— 
Gompilations — Impotence  of  Latin  writers— Reasons  drawn  from  th« 
Saxon  character — ^Adhelm — Alcnin — Latin  verse— Poetio  dialogues— Bad 
taste  of  the  Latin  writen. 
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A 8  joa  coast  the  North  Sea  from  the  Scheldt  to  Jutland,  you  will 
mark  in  the  first  place  that  the  characteristic  feature  is  the  want 
oi  slope ;  marshy  waste,  shoal ;  the  rivers  hardly  drag  themselves  along, 
•woOen  and  sluggish,  with  long,  black-looking  waves;    the  flooding 
oozes  orer  the  banks,  and  appears  beyond  them  in  stagnant 
In  Holland  the  soil  is  but  a  sediment  of  mud ;  here  and  there 
only  does  the  earth  cover  it  with  a  crust  of  mire,  shallow  aud  brittle. 
sUaviom  of  the  river,  which  the  river  seems  ever  ready 
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destroy.  Thick  mists  hover  above,  being  fed  by  ceaseless  exhalations. 
They  lazily  turn  their  violet  flanks,  grow  black,  suddenly  descend  in 
heavy  showers;  the  vapour,  like  a  furnace- smoke,  crawls  for  ever  on 
the  horizon.  Thus  watered,  the  plants  multiply  ;  in  the  angle  between 
Jutland  and  the  continent,  in  a  fat  muddy  soil,  *  the  verdure  is  as  fresh 
as  that  of  England.'  *  Immense  forests  covered  the  land  even  after 
the  eleventh  century.  The  sap  of  this  humid  country,  thick  and 
potent,  circulates  in  man  as  in  the  plants,  and  by  it«  respiration,  ita 
nutrition,  the  sensations  and  habits  which  it  generates,  affects  his 
faculties  and  his  frame. 

The  land  produced  after  this  fashion  has  one  enemy,  to  wit,  the  sea. 
Holland  maintains  its  existence  only  by  virtue  of  its  dykes.  In  1654 
those  in  Jutland  burst,  and  fifteen  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  were 
swallowed  up.  One  need  see  the  blast  of  the  North  swirl  down  upon 
the  low  level  of  the  soil,  wan  and  ominous :  '  the  vast  yellow  sea  dashes 
against  the  narrow  belt  of  coast  which  seems  incapable  of  a  moment's 
resistance ;  the  wind  howls  and  bellows ;  the  sea-mews  cry ;  the  poor 
little  ships  flee  as  fast  as  they  can,  bending,  almost  overset,  and  en- 
deavour to  find  a  refuge  in  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  seems  as 
hostile  as  the  sea.  A  sad  and  precarious  existence,  as  it  were  face  to 
face  with  a  beast  of  prey.  The  Frisians,  in  their  ancient  laws,  speak 
already  of  the  league  they  have  made  Against  *  the  ferocious  ocean. 
Even  in  a  calm  this  sea  is  unsafe.  *  Before  the  eye  spreads  a  mighty 
waste  of  waters ;  above  float  the  clouds,  grey  and  shapeless  daughters 
of  the  air,  which  draw  up  the  water  in  their  mist-buckets  from  the  sea, 
carry  it  along  laboriously,  and  again  suffer  it  to  fall  into  the  sea,  a  sad, 
useless,  wearisome  task.'  *  *  With  flat  and  long  extended  maw,  the 
shapeless  north  wind,  like  a  scolding  dotard,  babbles  with  gr<fcining, 
mysterious  voice,  and  repeats  his  foolish  tales.'  Rain,  wind,  and  surge 
leave  room  for  naught  but  gloomy  and  melancholy  thoughts.  The  very 
joy  of  the  billows  has  in  it  an  inexplicable  restlessness  and  harshness. 
From  Holland  to  Jutland,  a  string  of  small,  deluged  islands  *  beiirs  wit- 
ness to  their  ravages;  the  shifting  sands  which   the  tide  floats  up 

*  Malte-Bnm,  iv.  898.  Denmark  means  'low  plain.*  Not  counting  hays,  gulfs, 
and  canals,  the  sixteenth  part  of  the  cotmtry  is  covered  by  water.  The  dialect 
of  Jutland  bears  still  a  great  resemblance  to  the  English. 

2  See  Ruysdaal*s  painting  in  Mr.  Baring's  collection.  Of  the  three  Saxon  islands^ 
North  Strandt,  Busen,  and  Heligoland,  North  Strandt  was  inundated  by  the  sea 
in  1300,  1483,  1532,  1616,  and  almost  destroyed  in  1634.  Busen  is  a  level  plain, 
beaten  by  storms,  which  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  surround  by  a  dyke.  Heli- 
goland was  laid  waste  by  the  sea  in  800,  1300,  1600,  1649,  the  last  time  so 
violently  that  only  a  portion  of  it  survived.  Turner,  Hist,  of  AngL  Saxons,  1852^ 
i.  97. 

'  Heine,  die  Nordsee,  Cf.  Tacitus,  Ann.  book  2,  for  the  impressions  of  the 
"Romans,  *trucnlentia  coeli.* 

Watten,  Pbten,  Sande,  Diineninseln.  r^^^^T^ 
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^ttctwitb  Toclcs  the  banks  and  entrance  of  the  rivers.*     The  firs4 

Romaii  fleet,  a  thousand  vessels,  perished  there ;  to  this  day  ships  wait 

tmoath  ox  more   in   sight  of  port,  tossed  upon  the  great  white  waves, 

ittt  daiing  to  risk  themselves  in  the  shifting,  winding  channel,  notorious 

far  \u  vrrecks.      In  winter  a  breastplate  of  ice  covers  the  two  streams ; 

^  «&  drives  back  the  frozen  masses  as  they  descend ;  they  pile  them- 

tohes^il^  a  crash  upon  the  sandbanks,  and  sway  to  and  fro;  now  and 

V:itti  3«m  may  see  a  vessel,  seized  as  in  a  vice,  split  in  two  beneath  their 

iQo\ence,     Picture,  in  this  foggy  clime,  amid  hoar-frost  and  storm,  in 

these  marshes  and  forests,  half-naked  savages,  a  kind  of  wild  beasts, 

fishers  and  hunters,  even  hunters   of  men;  these  are  they,  Saxons, 

Angles,  Jutes,  Frisians  ;  *  later  on,  Danes,  who  during  the  fifth  and  the 

nrath  centuries,  with  their  swords  and  battle-axes,  took  and  kept  the 

idand  of  Britain. 

A  rude  and  foggy  land,  hke  their  own,  except  in  the  depth  of  its 
•ea  and  the  safety  of  its  coasts,  which  one  day  will  call  up  real  fleets 
■ad  mighty  vessels ;  green  England — the  word  rises  to  the  lips  and 
expresses  all.  Here  also  moisture  pervades  everything ;  even  in  sum- 
mer the  mbfc  rises ;  even  on  clear  days  you  perceive  it  fresh  from  the 
great  sea-girdle,  or  rising  from  vast  but  ever  slushy  moorlands,  undu- 
ladng  with  hill  and  dale,  intersected  with  hedges  to  the  limit  of  the 
horizon.  Here  and  there  a  sunbeam  strikes  on  the  higher  foliage  with 
homing  flash,  and  the  splendour  of  the  verdure  dazzles  and  almost  blinds 
joo.  The  overflowing  water  straightens  the  flabby  stems ;  they  grow 
■pt,  rank,  weak,  and  filled  with  sap ;  a  sap  ever  renewed,  for  the  grey 
Mists  creep  over  a  stratum  of  motionless  vapour,  and  at  distant  inter- 
vals the  rim  of  heaven  is  drenched  by  heavy  showers,  *  There  are  yet 
eomiadbs  as  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  deserted,  abandoned,*  wild, 
covered  with  furze  and  ihomy  plants,  with  here  and  there  a  horse 
graziDg  in  the  solitude.  Joyless  scene,  poverty-stricken  soil  I*  What  a 
labour  it  has  been  to  humanise  it!  What  impression  it  must  have 
»ade  OQ  the  men  of  the  South,  the  Romans  of  Caesar!  I  thought, 
when  I  saw  it,  of  the  ancient  Saxons,  wanderers  from  West  and  North, 
»ho  came  to  settle  in  this  land  of  marsh  and  fogs,  on  the  border  of  tliese 
primeval  forests,  on  the  banks  of  these  great  muddy  streams,  which 
r  Ji  down  their  slime  to  meet  the  waves.*  They  must  have  lived  at 
?iunt^rs  and  swineherds ;  grow,  as  before,  brawny,  fierce,  gloomy. 
Take  dviiisation  from  this  soil,  and  there  will  remain  to  the  inhabit- 

'  5^ine  or  ten  miles  out,  near  Heligoland,  are  the  nearest  soundings  of  al-out 
iftyfxthoma 

*  Pilgrave,  Saxon  CommonioeaUh^  voL  L 
■  NoUt  of  a  Journey  in  JSngland, 

*  Uboom  de  lAvergne,  De  V Agriculture  anglaise,  *  The  soil  is  much  vrorw 
<Wa  tlai  of  France.' 

*  There  are  at  least  four  rivers  in  England  passing  by  the  name  of  '  On 
•K>ij  10  only  another  form  of  '  ooze.'— Ta, 
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ants  only  war,  the  chase,  gluttony,  drunkenness.  Smiling  loye,  sweet 
poetic  dreams,  art,  refined  and  nimble  thought,  are  for  the  happy  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Here  the  barbarian,  ill  housed  in  his  mud- 
hovel,  who  hears  the  rain  rustling  whole  days  in  the  oak  leaves — what 
dreams  can  he  have,  gazing  upon  his  mud-pools  and  his  sombre  sky?* 

IL 

Huge  white  bodies,  cool-blooded,  with  fierce  blue  eyes,  reddish 
flaxen  hair ;  ravenous  stomachs,  filled  with  meat  and  cheese,  heated  by 
strong  drinks;  of  a  cold  temperament,  slow  to  love,^  home-stayers, 
prone  to  brutal  drunkenness :  these  are  to  this  day  the  features  which 
descent  and  climate  preserve  in  the  race,  and  these  are  what  the  Roman 
historians  discovered  in  their  former  country.  There  is  no  living,  in 
these  lands,  without  abundance  of  solid  food ;  bad  weather  keeps  people 
at  home ;  strong  drinks  are  necessary  to  cheer  them ;  the  senses  become 
blunted,  the  muscles  are  braced,  the  will  vigorous.  In  every  country 
the  body  of  man  is  rooted  deep  into  the  soil  of  nature;  and  in  this 
instance  still  deeper,  because,  being  uncultivated,  he  is  less  removed 
from  nature.  In  Germany,  stormbeaten,  in  wretched  boats  of  hide, 
amid  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  seafaring  life,  they  were  pre-eminentlj 
adapted  for  endurance  and  enterprise,  inured  to  misfortune,  scorners 
of  danger.  Pirates  at  first :  of  all  kinds  of  hunting  the  man-hunt  is 
most  profitable  and  most  noble;  they  left  the  care  of  the  land  and 
flocks  to  the  women  and  slaves  ;  seafaring,  war,  and  pillage*  was  their 
whole  idea  of  a  freeman's  work.  They  dashed  to  sea  in  their  two- 
sailed  barks,  landed  anywhere,  killed  everything;  and  having  sacrificed 
in  honour  of  their  gods  the  tithe  of  their  prisoners,  and  leaving  behind 
them  the  red  light  of  their  burnings,  went  farther  on  to  begin  again. 
*  Lord,'  says  a  certain  litany,  *  deliver  us  from  the  fury  of  the  Jutes.' 
'  Of  all  barbarians'  these  are  strongest  of  body  and  heart,  the  most 
formidable,' — ^we  may  add,  the  most  cruelly  ferocious.  When  murder 
becomes  a  trade,  it  becomes  a  pleasTire.  About  the  eighth  century,  the 
final  decay  of  the  great  Roman  corpse  which  Charlemagne  had  tried  to 
revive,  and  which  was  settling  down  into  corruption,  called  them  like 
vultures  to  the  prey.  Those  who  had  remained  in  Denmark,  with  their 
brothers  of  Norway,  fanatical  pagans,  incensed  against  the  Christians, 
made  a  descent  on  all  the  surrounding  coasts.     Their  sea-kings,^  *  who 

^  Tacitus,  De  moribus  Oermanorunif  passim:  Diem  nocteraqne  continnora 
potando,  nuUi  proborum. — Sera  juvenum  Venus. — Totos  dies  juxta  focum  atque 
ignem  agimt.  Dargaud,  Voyage  en  Danemark,  '  They  take  six  meals  per  day,  the 
&ist  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  One  should  see  the  faces  and  meals  at  Ham« 
biug  and  at  Amsterdam.' 

«  Bede,  v.  10.  Sidonius,  vlii  6.   Lingard,  ffUt,  ofBngland,  1854, 1  chap.  % 

*  Zozimos,iii.  147.    Anun.  Marcellinus,  xxviii,  536. 

'  Aug.  Thierry  Hist,  S.  Edmundi  vi.  441.  See  Tnglingasaga,  and  esi>ociaU jf 
-ga  of  Egil.  ^ ^^ ^^^  ^^ Google 
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4id  ne^«r  slept  niicler  the  smolcy  rafters  of  a  roof,  who  had  never 
dnuned  the  jie-liorn  by  an  inhabited  hearth/  laughed  at  wind  and 
itonns,  and  sang  :  *  The  blast  of  the  tempest  aids  our  oars ;  the  bellow- 
ing of  heaTen,  the  howling  of  the  thunder,  hurt  nsnot ;  the  hurricane 
k  our  serrant,  and  drives  us  whither  we  wish  to  go.'  *  We  smote  with 
oar  swords,'  says  a  song  attributed  to  Ragnar  Lodbrog ;  '  to  me  it  was 
t  joy  like  having  my  bright  bride  by  me  on  the  couch.  ...  He  who 
h&  never  been  wounded  lives  a  weary  life.'  One  of  them,  at  the 
monastery  of  Peterborough,  kills  with  his  own  hand  all  the  monks,  to 
the  number  of  eighty-four;  others,  having  taken  King  JElla,  divided 
bis  ribs  from  the  spine,  and  drew  his  lungs  through  the  opening,  so  as 
to  represent  an  eagle.  Harold  Harefoot,  having  seized  his  rival  Alfred, 
vith  six  hundred  men,  ^ad  them  maimed,  blinded,  hamstrung,  scalped, 
or  embowelled.^  Torture  and  carnage,  greed  of  danger,  fury  of  de- 
struction, obstinate  and  frenzied  bravery  of  an  over-strong  temperament, 
the  nnchaining  of  the  butcherly  instincts, — such  traits  meet  us  at  every 
step  in  the  old  Sagas.  The  daughter  of  the  Danish  Jarl,  seeing  Egil 
taking  his  seat  near  her,  repels  him  with  scorn,  reproaching  him  with 
*  seldom  having  provided  the  wolves  with  hot  meat,  with  never  having 
seen  for  the  whole  autumn  a  raven  croaking  over  the  carnage.'  But 
Egil  seized  her  and  pacified  her  by  singing  :  *  I  have  marched  with  my 
Woody  sword,  and  the  raven  has  followed  me.  Furiously  we  fought, 
the  fire  passed  over  the  dwellings  of  men ;  we  slept  in  the  blood  of 
those  who  kept  the  gates.'  From  such  table-talk,  and  such  maid's 
Isocies,  one  may  judge  of  the  rest.* 

Behold  them  now  in  England,  more  settled  and  wealthier :  do  yon 
hA  to  find  them  much  changed  ?  Changed  it  may  be,  but  for  the 
worse,  like  the  Franks,  like  all  barbarians  who  pass  from  action  to  en- 
|ojiDent  They  are  more  gluttonous,  carving  their  hogs,  filling  them- 
sehes  with  flesh,  swallowing  down  deep  draughts  of  mead,  ale,  spiced 
vbes,  all  the  strong,  coarse  drinks  which  they  can  procure,  and  so  they 
■re  dieered  and  stimulated.  Add  to  this  the  pleasure  of  the  fight.  Not 
•SBly  with  such  instincts  can  they  attain  to  culture ;  to  find  a  natural 
•od  ready  ctilture,  we  must  look  amongst  the  sober  and  sprightly  popu- 
Istions  of  the  south.  Here  the  sluggish  and  heavy*  temperament  rc- 
long  buried  in  a  brutal  life ;  people  of  the  Latin  race,  never 


'  liagard,  HisL  qf  England,  L  164,  says,  however,  *  Every  tenth  man  out 
•f  ^  nz  faimdred  received  his  liberty,  and  of  the  rest  a  few  were  selected  for 
sJsfoy.*— Tb. 

*  Fraaks,  Frisiaiis,  Saxons,  Danes,  Norwegians,  Icelanders,  are  one  and  the 
aose  people.  Their  langoage,  laws,  religion,  poetry,  differ  hut  little.  The  mors 
■srfkcn  eonttnne  longest  in  their  primitive  manners.  Germany  in  the  fourth 
sol  nitlx  centories,  Denmark  and  Norway  in  the  seventh  and  eighth,  Iceland  ii 
1km  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  present  the  same  condition,  and  the  documents 
if  each  eoootiy  will  fill  np  the  gaps  that  exist  in  tho  history  of  the  others. 

•  TkHm,  m  mar.  Germ,  xxii. ;  Gens  nee  astuta  'JfJ^fjJJi^oogle 
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at  a  first  glance  see  in  them  aught  but  large  gT05«  beasts,  clumsy  and 
ridiculous  when  not  dangerous  and  enraged.  Up  to  the  sixteenth  cea- 
tur}',  says  an  old  historian,  the  great  body  of  the  nation  were  littk  else 
than  herdsmen,  keepers  of  beasts  for  flesh  and  fleece ;  up  to  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  drunkenness  was  the  recreation  of  the  higher  ranks  ;  it 
\s  still  that  of  the  lower ;  and  all  the  refinement  and  softening  influence 
of  civilisation  have  not  abolished  amongst  them  the  use  of  the  rod  and 
the  fist.  If  the  carnivorous,  warlike,  drinking  savage,  proof  against 
the  climate,  still  shows  beneath  the  conventions  of  our  modern  society 
and  the  softness  of  our  modern  polish,  imagine  what  he  must  have  been 
when,  landing  with  his  band  upon  a  wasted  or  desert  coimtry,  and 
becoming  for  the  first  time  a  settler,  he  saw  on  the  horizon  the  common 
pastures  of  the  border  country,  and  the  great  primitive  forests  which 
furnished  stags  for  the  chase  and  acoms  for  his  pigs.  The  ancient 
histories  tell  us  that  they  had  a  great  and  a  coarse  appetite.*  Even  at 
the  time  of  the  Conquest  the  custom  of  drinking  to  excess  was  a  common 
vice  with  men  of  the  highest  rank,  and  they  passed  in  this  way  whole 
days  and  nights  without  intermission.  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  lamenting  the  ancient  hospitality,  says  that  the  Norman 
kings  provided  their  courtiers  with  only  one  meal  a  day,  while  the 
Saxon  kings  used  to  provide  four.  One  day,  when  Athelstan  went 
with  his  nobles  to  visit  his  relative  Ethel fleda,  the  provision  of  mead 
was  exhausted  Ut  the  first  salutation,  owing  to  the  copiousness  of  the 
draughts  ;  but  Saint  Dunstan,  forecasting  the  extent  of  the  royal  appe- 
tite, had  furnished  the  house,  so  that  though  the  cup-bearers,  as  is  the 
custom  at  royal  feasts,  were  able  the  whole  day  to  serve  it  out  in  horns 
and  other  vessels,  the  liquor  was  not  foimd  to  be  deficient.  When  the 
guests  were  satisfied,  the  harp  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  and  the  rude 
harmony  of  their  deep  voices  swelled  under  the  vaulted  roof.  The 
monasteries  themselves  in  Edgard*s  time  kept  up  games,  songs,  and 
dances  till  midnight.  To  shout,  to  drink,  to  caper  about,  to  feel  their 
veins  heated  and  swollen  with  wine,  to  hear  and  see  around  them  the 
riot  of  the  orgy,  this  was  the  first  need  of  the  Barbarians.*  The  heavy 
human  brute  gluts  himself  with  sensations  and  with  noise. 

For  this  appetite  there  was  a  stronger  grazing-ground, — ^I  mean^ 
blows  and  battle.  In  vain  they  attached  themselves  to  the  soil,  be«- 
came  cultivators,  in  distinct  communities  and  distinct  regions,  shut  up* 
in  their  march  with  their  kindred  and  comrades,  bound  together,  sepa- 

^  Craik  and  MacFarlane,  Pictorial  History  of  JEiigland,  1837,  L  337.  W.  ol 
Malmesbury.     Henry  of  Huntingdon,  vL  365. 

•  Tacitus,  De  moribua  Oermanorum,  xxii.,  xxiii 

3  Kemble,  Saxona  m  England,  1849,  L  70,  ii.  184.   *  The  Acts  of  an  Anglo-Saxon 

parliament  an  a  series  of  treaties  of  peace  between  all  the  associations  which  maktt 

up  tlio  state ;  a  continual  revision  and  renewal  of  the  alliances  ofiensive  and 

defensive  of  all  the  free  men.    They  are  universally  mutual  contracts  for  th« 

tenauce  of  the  f lid  or  peace.  ^.g.,.^^,  .^  GoOglc 
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'       iwed  from  the  nass,  marked  round  by  sacred  landmarlcg,  by  primeval 

Oiks  on  which  they  cut  the  figures  of  birds  and  beasts,  by  poles  set  up 

k  the  midst  of  the  marsb,  which  whosoever  removed  was  punished  with 

Bcrciless  tortures.      In  vain  these  Marches  and  Ga's*  were   grouped 

into  states,  and  finally  formed  a  half-regulated  society,  with  assemblies 

y      md  laws,  imder  the  lead  of  a  single  king  ;  its  very  structure  indicates 

f       ti>e  necessities  to  supply  which  it  was  created.     They  united  in  order 

to  mainrain  peace  ;  treaties  of  peace  occupy  their  Parliaments ;  provi- 

I       ■ons  for  peace  are  the  matter  of  their  laws.     War  was  waged  daily  and 

everywhere;  the  aina  of  life  was,  not  to  be  slain,  ransomed,  mutilated, 

ptiaged,  hung  and  of  course,  if  it  was  a  woman,  violated.*     Every  man 

WM  obliged  to  appear  armed,  and  to  be  ready,  with  hb  burgh  or  his 

tomsLip,  to  repel  marauders,  who  went  about  in  bands ;  one  such  con- 

swed  of  thirty-five  and  more.     The  animal  was  yet  too  powerful,  too 

iiapetnona,  too  untamed.     Anger  and  cove tousn ess  in  the  first  place 

fcronght  him  upon  his  prey.     Their  history,  such  as  that  of  the  Hept- 

ttcby,  is  like  a  history  of  *  kites  and  crows."     They  slew  the  Britons 

•r  reduced  them  to  slavery,  fought  the  remnant  of  the  Welsh,  Irish,  and 

Picts,  massacred  one  another,  weie  hewn  down  and  cut  to  pieces  by  the 

I^wies.   4n  a  hundred  years,  out  of  fourteen  kings  of  Northumbria, 

■K^  were  slain  and  six  deposed.     Penda  of  Mercia  killed  five  kings, 

I       •d  in  order  to  win  the  town  of  Bamborough,  demolished  all  the  neigh- 

I       l»aring  vilkges,  heaped  their  ruins  into  an  immense  pile,  sufficient  to 

^cm  all  the  inhabitants,  undertook  to  exterminate  the  Northumbrians, 

■d  perished  himself  by  the  sword  at  the  age  of  eighty.     Many  amongst 

^^tm  were  put  to  death  by  the  thanes ;  one  thane  was  burned  alive ; 

kwLers  slew  one  another  treacherously.     With  us  civilisation  has  in- 

^^fposed,  between  the  desire  and  its  fulfilment,  the  counteracting  and 

•oficnitg  preventive  of  reflection  and  calculation  ;  here,  the  impulse  is 

*dd«i,  and  murder  and  every  kind  of  excess  spring  from  it  instanta- 

*oaiIj.     King  Edwy*  having  married  Elgiva,  his  relation  within  the 

P«>iubited  degrees,  quitted  the  hall  where  he  was  drinking  on  the  very 

^  of  his  coronation,  to  be  with  her.     The  nobles  thought  themselves 

"ttBiied,  and  immediately  Abbot  Dunstan  went  himself  to  seek  the 

yooftg  muk      '  He  found  the  adulteress,'  says  the  monk  Osbern,  *  her 

■Kilter,  and  the  king  together  on  the  bed  of  debauch.     He  dragged  the 

^g  thence  violently,  and  setting  the  crown  upon  his  head,  brought 

*  A  Iflge  district ;  the  word  is  still  existing  in  German,  as  Kheingao,  Breisgau. 

'Tamer,  Hist.  f(f  the  AnghSax.  ii;  440,  Laws  of  Ina. 

•Miltcn't  expression.      Lingard's  History^  i   chap.   3.     This  history  bean 

I      ■iA  iwMDbhnce  to  that  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul.     See  Gregory  of  Tours.     The 

loRH^  Hke  th0  Franks,  were  somewhat  softened,  but  above  all  depraved,  aad 

•w«  pUk^ed  and  maaiiacred  by  those  of  their  northern  brothers  who  had  re 

I      ttued  ia  a  savage  state. 

•  Viu  S.  Dunatwii,  Anglia  Sacra.  iL  ^.^^^^^^^  ^^  Google 
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him  back  to  the  nobles.*  Afterwards  Elgiva  sent  men  to  deprive 
Dunstan  of  his  eyes,  and  then,  in  a  revolt,  saved  herself  and  the  king 
by  hiding  in  the  country ;  but  the  men  of  the  North  having  seized  her, 
*  hamstrung  her,  and  then  subjected  her  to  the  death  which  she  de- 
served *  Barbarity  follows  barbarity.  At  Bristol,  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest,  as  we  are  told  by  an  historian  of  the  time,^  it  was  the  custom 
to  buy  men  and  women  in  all  parts  of  England,  and  to  carry  theiA  to 
Ireland  for  sale.  The  buyers  usually  made  the  women  pregnant,  and 
took  them  to  market  in  that  condition,  in  order  to  ensure  a  better 
price.  '  You  might  have  seen  with  sorrow  long  files  of  young  people 
of  both  sexes  and  of  the  greatest  beauty,  bound  with  ropes,  and  daily 
exposed  for  sale.  .  .  .  They  sold  in  this  manner  as  slaves  their  nearest 
relatives,  and  even  their  own  children.*  And  the  chronicler  adds  that, 
having  abandoned  this  practice,  they  '  thus  set  an  example  to  all  the 
rest  of  England.'  Would  you  know  the  manners  of  the  highest  ranks, 
in  the  family  of  the  last  king?*  At  a  feast  in  the  king's  ball,  Harold 
was  serving  Edward  the  Confessor  with  wine,  when  Tostig,  his  brother, 
stimulated  by  envy  at  his  favoiu*,  seized  him  by  the  hair.  They  were 
separated.  Tostig  went  to  Hereford,  where  Harold  had  ordered  a  great 
royal  banquet  to  be  prepared.  There  he  seized  his  brother's  attendants, 
and  cutting  off  their  heads  and  limbs,  he  placed  them  in  the  vessels  of 
wine,  ale,  mead,  and  cider,  and  sent  a  message  to  the  king :  '  If  you  go 
to  your  farm,  you  will  find  there  plenty  of  salt  meat,  but  you  will  do 
well  to  carry  some  more  with  you.'  Harold's  other  brother,  Sweyn, 
had  violated  the  abbess  Elgiva,  assassinated  Beom  the  thane,  and  being 
banished  from  the  country,  had  turned  pirate.  When  we  regard  their 
deeds  of  violence,  their  ferocity,  their  cannibal  jests,  we  see  that  thej 
were  not  far  removed  from  the  sea-kings,  or  from  the  followers  of  Odin, 
who  ate  raw  flesh,  hung  men  as  victims  on  the  sacred  trees  of  Upsal, 
and  killed  one  another  to  make  sure  of  dying  as  they  had  lived,  in 
blood.  A  score  of  times  the  old  ferocious  instinct  reappears  beneath 
the  thin  crust  of  Christianity.  In  the  eleventh  century,  Sigeward,*  the 
great  Duke  of  Northumberland,  was  afllicted  with  a  dysentery;  and  feel- 
ing his  death  near,  exclaimed,  '  What  a  shame  for  me  not  to  have  been 
permitted  to  die  in  so  many  battles,  and  to  end  thus  by  a  cow's  death  ! 
At  least  put  on  my  breastplate,  gird  on  my  sword,  set  my  helmet  on 
my  head,  my  shield  in  my  left  hand,  my  golden  battle-axe  in  my  right| 

*  It  is  amusing  to  compare  the  story  of  Edwy  and  Elgiva  in  Turner,  u,  816, 
etc.,  and  then  in  Lingard,  i.  182,  etc.  The  first  accuses  Dunstan,  ^e  othef 
defends  him. — Te. 

^  Life  qf  BisJiop  WoUtan. 

'  Tantse  sssvitiie  emut  fratres  illi  quod,  cnm  alicujns  nitidam  villam  conspi* 
Cerent,  dominatorem  de  nocte  interfici  juberent,  totamque  progeniem  illius  pos* 
Kssionemque  defancti  obtinerent.  Turner,  iiL  27.  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  vi  867* 

*  *  Penh  gigas  statura,'  sajs  the  chronicler.      H.  of  Huntingdon   vi.  8G7 
mble,  i.  393.    Turner,  ii.  318.  r^^^^U 
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•0  tbit  a  great  warrior,  like  myself,  may  die  as  a  warrior.'  Tbey  did 
K  be  bade,  and  thus  died  be  honourably  with  his  arms^  They  had 
Vkade  one  step,  and  only  one,  from  barbarism. 

in. 

Under  llus  native  barbarism  there  were  noble  dispositions,  unknown 
Id  the  Roman  world,  which  uvere  destined  to  produce  a  better  people 
wit  of  tlie  ruins  of  these.  In  the  first  place,  '  a  certain  earnestness, 
Vaicb  leads  them  out  of  idle  sentiments  to  noble  ones.*^  From  their 
origin  in  Germany  tbis  is  what  we  find  them,  severe  in  manner,  with 
grare  inclinations  and  a  manly  dignity.  They  live  solitary,  each  one 
Dear  the  spring  or  the  wood  which  has  taken  his  fancy.*  Even  in 
Tillages  the  cottages  were  detached ;  they  must  have  independence  and 
free  air.  They  had  no  taste  for  voluptuousness ;  love  was  tardy,  edu- 
cation severe,  their  food  simple  ;  all  the  recreation  they  indulged  in 
was  the  hunting  of  the  aurochs,  and  a  dance  amongst  naked  swords. 
Violent  intoxication  and  perilous  wagers  were  their  weakest  points ; 
they  sought  in  preference  not  mild  pleasures,  but  strong  excitement. 
in  ererj-thing,  in  rude  and  masculine  instincts,  they  were  men.  Each 
in  his  own  home,  on  his  own  land,  and  in  his  own  hut,  was  master  of 
timaelf,  firm  and  self-contained,  in  no  wise  restrained  or  shackled.  If 
the  commonweal  received  anything  from  him,  it  was  because  he  gave 
iL  In  all  great  conferences  he  gave  his  vote  in  arms,  passed  judg- 
Bent  in  the  assembly,  made  alliances  and  wars  on  his  own  account, 
ai«}Ted  from  place  to  place,  showed  activity  and  daring.*  The  modem 
Zcglishman  existed  entire  in  this  Saxon.  If  he  bendc,  it  is  because  he 
B  quite  willing  to  bend ;  he  is  no  less  capable  of  self-denial  than  of 
independence ;  sacrifice  is  not  uncommon,  a  man  cares  not  for  his  life 
mood  his  blood.  In  Homer  the  warrior  often  gives  way,  and  is  not  blamed 
if  be  flees.  In  the  Sagas,  in  the  Edda,  he  must  be  over-brave ;  in 
Germany  the  coward  is  drowned  in  the  mud,  under  a  hurdle.  Through 
mil  outbreaks  of  primitive  brutality  gleams  obscurely  the  grand  idea  of 
duty,  which  is,  the  self-constraint  exercised  in  view  of  some  noble  end. 
Marriage  was  pure  amongst  them,  chastity  instinctive.  Amongst  the 
Saxons  the  adulterer  was  punished  by  death;  the  adulteress  was  obliged 
to  hang  herself,  or  was  stabbed  by  the  knives  of  her  companions.  The 
wives  c^  the  Cimbrians,  when  they  could  not  obtain  from  Marius  assui- 
■noe  of  their  chastity,  slew  themselves  with  their  own  hands.  They 
thought  there  was  something  sacred  in  a  woman  ;  they  married  but  one, 
■nd  kept  ftdth  with  her.  In  fifteen  centuries  the  idea  of  marriage  is 
^KbsDged  amongst  them.     The  wife,  on  entering  her  husband's  home, 

-    .         ^'m-     :txiii-»  xi.,  xii.,  xiii.,  et  poBsim.    We  may  still  sec  the  traces 
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is  aware  that  she  gives  herself  altogether,*  *  that  she  will  have  but  one 
body,  one  life  with  him ;  that  she  will  have  no  thought,  no  desire 
beyond ;  that  she  will  be  the  companion  of  his  perils  and  labours  ; 
that  she  will  suffer  and  dare  as  much  as  he,  both  in  peace  and  war.' 
And  he,  like  her,  knows  that  he  gives  himself.  Having  chosen  his 
chief,  he  forgets  himself  in  him,  assigns  to  him  his  own  glory,  serves 
him  to  the  death.  '  He  is  infamous  as  long  as  he  lives,  who  returns 
from  the  field  of  battle  without  his  chief.**  It  was  on  this  voluntary 
subordination  that  feudal  society  was  based.  Man,  in  this  race,  caa 
accept  a  superior,  can  be  capable  of  devotion  and  respect  Thrown 
back  upon  himself  by  the  jrloom  and  severity  of  his  climate,  he  hao 
discovered  moral  beauty,  while  others  discover  sensuous  beauty.  This 
kind  of  naked  brute,  who  lies  all  day  by  his  fireside,  sluggish  and  dirty, 
always  eating  and  drinking,'  whose  rusty  faculties  cannot  follow  the 
clear  and  fine  outlines  of  poetic  forms,  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  sublime 
in  his  troubled  dreams.  He  does  not  see  it,  but*  simply  feels  it ;  hii 
religion  is  already  within,  as  it  will  be  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
he  will  cast  off  the  sensuous  worship  of  Rome,  and  confirm  the  faith  of 
the  heart.*  His  gods  are  not  enclosed  in  walls ;  he  has  no  idols.  What 
he  designates  by  divine  names,  is  something  invisible  and  grand,  which 
floats  through  nature,  and  is  conceived  beyond  nature,*  a  mysterious 
infinity  which  the  sense  cannot  touch,  but  which  *  reverence  alone  can 
appreciate  ;'  and  when,  later  on,  the  legends  define  and  alter  this  vague 
divination  of  natural  powers,  an  idea  remains  at  the  bottom  of  this 
chaos  of  giant- dreams ;  that  the  world  is  a  warfare,  and  heroism  the 
greatest  excellence. 

In  the  beginning,  say  the  old  Icelandic  legends,*  there  were  two 
worlds,  Niflheim  the  frozen,  and  Muspell  the  burning.  From  the  fall- 
ing snow-flakes  was  born  the  giant  Ymir.  *  There  was  in  times  of  old, 
where  Ymir  dwelt,  nor  sand  nor  sea,  nor  gelid  waves;  earth  existed 
not,  nor  heaven  above;  *twas  a  chaotic  chasm,  and  grass  nowhere.* 
There  was  but  Ymir,  the  horrible  fVozen  Ocean,  with  his  children, 
sprung  from  his  feet  and  his  armpits;  then  their  shapeless  progeny. 
Terrors  of  the  abyss,  barren  Mountains,  Whirlwinds  of  the  North,  ani 

>  Tacitus,  xix.,  viii.,  xvi.     Kemble,  i.  232.  *  Tacitus,  xiv. 

■  *  III  omni  domo,  nudi  et  sordidL  .  .  .  Plus  per  otium  transigunt,  dediti  jonmo^ 
ciboque  ;  totos  dies  juxta  focum  atquo  ignem  agunt.* 

*  Grimm,  63,  Preface.     Tacitus,  x. 

*  *  Deoi-um  nominibus  appellant  secretimi  illud,  quod  sola  reverentia  vident. 
Later  on,  at  Ujisal  for  instance,  they  had  images  (Adam  of  Bremen,  Jlistoria 
Ecclcsiastica),     \Vuot?.n  (Odin)  signifies  etjTnologically  the  All-Powerful,  him  who 
penetrates  and  circulates  through  everything  (Grimm,  Mythol,), 

*  Edda  Scemundi,  Edda  Snarri,  ed.  Copenhagen,  three  vols,  pantim,  Mr 
Uergmann  has  translated  several  of  these  poems  into  French,  which  Mr.  Taint 
quotes.  The  translator  has  generally  made  uso  of  the  edition  of  Mr.  Thorpe 
'K)ndon,.TriUBer.  ISffO.:  r^r^^r^T^ 
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flQier roalefolent  "beings  enemies  of  the  sud  and  of  life;  then  the  cow 

XiL4\\ninbla,  >5orii    also   oi  melting  snow,  brings  to  light,  -whilst  licking 

tiie  hoar-fro5t    from    the  rocks,  a  man  Bur,  whose  grandsons  kill  the 

pantXtoir.      *From  his  flesh  the  earth  was  formed,  and  from  his  bonea 

ine  hills,  the  beaven  from  the  skull  of  that  ice-cold  giant,  and  from 

his  blood  the  sea;    but  of  his  brains  the  heavy  clouds  are  all  created/ 

Tben  arose  war  between  the  monsters  of  winter  and  the  luminous  fer- 

til.-  gods,  Odin  the  founder,  Baldur  the  mild  and  benevolent,  Thor  the 

•ummer-thnnder,  mho  purifies  the  air  and  nourishes  the  earth  with 

•liowers.     Long  fought  the  gods  against  the  frozen  Jotuns,  against  the 

lark  bestial  powers,  the   wolf  Fenrir,  the  great  Serpent,  whom  they 

irown  in  the  sea,  the  treacherous  Loki,  whom  tliey  bind  to  the  rocks, 

beneath  a  viper  whose  venom  drops  continually  on  his  face.     Long  will 

the  heroes,  who  by  a  bloody  death  deserve  to  be  placed  *  in  the  halls 

of  Odin,  and  there  wage  a  combat  every  day,'  tissist  the  gods  in  their 

ir.'.iity  war.     A  day  will,  however,  arrive  when  gods  and  men  will  be 

conquered.     Then 

•trem'bles  Yggclrasil*8  ash  ycft  standing ;  groans  that  ancient  tree,  and  the  Jotun 
Lcki  is  loototd.  Tlie  shadows  groan  on  the  ways  of  Hel,*  until  the  fire  of 
Szn  has  consumed  the  tree.  Hrym  steers  from  the  east,  the  waters  rise,  the 
3--::  lane  snake  is  coiled  in  jotun-ra^e.  .The  worm  beats  the  water,  and  the  eagle 
f--.'  ims;  the  iKile  of  beak  tears  carcases  ;  (the  ship)  Xaglfar  is  loosed.  Siirt  from 
the  South  comes  with  flickering  flame  ;  shines  from  his  sword  the  Val-go<rs  sun. 
T'l-  stony  hills  are  dashed  together,  the  giantesses  totter;  men  tread  the  path 
oi  Hel,  and  heaven  is  cloven.  The  sun  darkens,  earth  in  ocean  sinks,  fall  from 
W&ven  the  bright  stars,  fire's  breath  assails  the  all-nourishing  tree,  towering  fire 
flays  against  hearcn  itself.'* 

Ti.e  gods  perish,  devoured  one  by  one  by  the  monsters;  and  the 
celestial  legend,  sad  and  grand  now  like  the  life  of  man,  bears  wit- 
ness to  the  hearts  of  wnrriors  and  heroes. 

There  is  no  fear  of  grief,  no  care  for  life ;  they  count  it  as  dross 
'when  thf  idea  has  seized  upon  them.  The  trembling  of  the  nerves,  the 
r»*j»u;rnance  of  animal  instinct  which  starts  back  before  wounds  and 
d^-:)*,  are  all  lost  in  an  irresistible  determination.  See  how  in  their 
epic^  the  sublime  springs  up  amid  the  horrible,  like  a  bright  purple 
ftjw.»r  amid  a  pool  of  blood.  Sigurd  has  plunged  his  sword  into  the 
CTiZ'  n  Fafnir,  and  at  that  very  moment  they  looked  on  one  another ; 
Uii  YJiAr  ask^,  as  he  dies,  *  Who  art  thou  ?  and  who  is  thy  father  ? 
•td  what  thy  kin,  that  thou  wert  so  hardy  as  to  bear  weapons  against 

'  HeZ,  the  goddess  of  death,  bom  of  Loki  and  Angrhoda. — Tr. 

'  Thorr^,  Th^  ICdda  of '"^^emund^  TIte  Vala' 8  Prophecy,  str.  48-56,  p.  9  et  passim, 

* /'ij.tismdl  iUlda.      This  epic  is  common  to  the  Kortheni  nice>,  a-s  is  thi 

JBad  to  tJte  Greek  populatioa^  and  is  found  almost  entire  in  Germany  in  th* 

rv/  /£ed       Tbo  translator  has  also  used  ^[agnusson  and  Morris*  poet- 

Wf  ^!^     of  the    Voi*^'^^  Saga,  and  certain  songs  of  the  El(Ur  Edda,  Imh 

ia,  ElUd,  l^^O.  Digitized  by  GoOglC 
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me  ?'  *  A  hardy  heart  urged  me  on  thereto,  and  a  strong  hand  and  th« 
sharp  sWord.  .  .  .  Seldom  hath  hardy  eld  a  faint-heart  youth.*  Af^ef 
this  triumphant  eagle's  cry  Sigurd  cuts  out  the  worm's  heart ;  but 
Begin,  brother  of  Fafnir,  drinks  blood  from  the  wound,  and  falls  asleep. 
Sigurd,  who  was  roasting  the  heart,  raises  his  finger  thoughtlessly 
to  his  lips.  Forthwith  he  understands  the  language  of  the  birds.  The 
eagles  scream  above  him  in  the  branches.  They  warn  him  to  mis- 
trust Regin.  Sigurd  cuts  off  the  latter's  head,  eats  of  Fafnir's  heart, 
drinks  his  blood  and  his  brother's.  Amongst  all  these  murders  theii 
courage  and  poetry  grow.  Sigurd  has  subdued  Brynhild,  the  untamed 
maiden,  by  passing  through  the  flaming  fire;  they  share  one  couch 
for  three  nights,  his  naked  sword  betwixt  them.  '  Nor  the  damsel  did 
ne  kiss,  nor  did  the  Hunnish  king  to  his  arm  lift  her.  He  the  blooming 
maid  to  Giuki's  son  delivered/  because,  according  to  his  oath,  he  must 
send  her  to  her  betrothed  Gunnar.  She,  setting  her  love  upon  him, 
'Alone  she  sat  without,  at  eve  of  day,  began  aloud  with  herself  to 
speak:  ** Sigurd  must  be  mine;  I  must  die,  or  that  blooming  youth 
clasp  in  my  arms.'"  But  seeing  him  married,  she  brings  about  his 
death.  'Laughed  then  Brynhild,  Budli's  daughter,  once  only,  from 
her  whole  soul,  when  in  her  bed  she  listened  to  the  loud  lament  of 
Giuki's  daughter.'  She  put  on  her  golden  corslet,  pierced  herself  with 
the  sword's  point,  and  as  a  last  request  said : 

'  Let  in  the  plain  be  raised  a  pile  bo  spacious,  that  for  us  all  like  room  may 
be  ;  let  them  bum  the  Hun  (Sigurd)  on  the  one  side  of  me,  on  the  other  side  my 
household  slaves,  with  collars  splendid,  two  at  our  heads,  and  two  hawks ;  let  also 
lie  between  us  both  the  keen-edged  sword,  as  when  we  both  one  couch  ascended  ; 
also  five  female  thralls,  eight  male  slaves  of  gentle  birth  fostei-ed  with  me.'^ 

All  were  burnt  together  ;  yet  Gudrun  the  widow  continued  motionless 
by  the  corpse,  and  could  not  weep.  The  wives  of  the  jarls  came  to 
console  her,  and  each  of  them  told  her  own  sorrows,  all  the  calamitiea 
of  great  devastations  and  the  eld  life  of  baibarism. 

*Then  spoke  Giaflang,  Giuki's  sister:  "Lo,  up  on  earth  I  live  most  loveless, 
who  of  five  mates  must  see  the  ending,  of  daughters  twain  and  three  sisters,  of 
brethren  eight,  and  abide  behind  lonely."  Then  spake  Herborg,  Queen  of  Hun- 
land:  "Cmeller  tale  have  I  to  tell  of  my  seven  sons,  do^vn  in  the  Southland*, 
atti  the  eight  man,  my  mate,  felled  in  the  4eath-mead.  Father  and  mother,  and 
four  brothers  on  the  wide  sea  the  winds  and  death  played  with  ;  the  billows  bea^ 
on  the  bulwark  boards.  Alone  must  I  sing  o'er  them,  alone  must  I  array  ther 
alone  must  my  hands  deal  with  their  departing ;  and  all  this  was  in  one  season*' 
wearing,  and  none  was  left  for  love  or  solace.  Then  was  I  bound  a  prey  of  tht 
battle  when  that  same  season  wore  to  its  ending  ;  as  a  tiring  may  must  1  bind  the 
Bhoon  of  the  duke's  high  dame,  every  day  at  dawning.  From  her  jealous  hate  gat 
I  heavy  mocking,  cruel  lashes  she  laid  upon  me."'' 

— . _ —  ^ 

»  Thorpe,  27i6  Edda  ofScemund,  Third  lay  of  Sigurd  Fafnicide,  str.  63-64,  p.  83 
*  Magnusson  and  Morris,  Story  of  the  VoUungs  and  Nibelu7hg»,  Lamentation 
jf  Oudrun,  p.  118  et  pamm. 
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All  was  in  ntin;  no  word  could  draw  tears  from  those  dry  eyes.  They 
wei-e  obliged  to  lay  the  bloody  corpse  before  her,  ere  her  tears  would 
come.  Then  a  flrK)d  of  tears  ran  down  over  her  knees,  and  *  the  g;eese 
withal  that  were  in  the  home-field,  the  fair  fowls  the  may  owned,  fell 
t-screaming.*  She  wbhes  to  die,  like  Sigurd,  on  the  corpse  of  him 
whom  alone  she  had  loved,  if  they  had  not  deprived  her  of  memory  by 
t  magic  potion.  Thus  affected,  she  departs  in  order  to  marry  Atli,  king 
of  the  Huns;  and  yet  she  goes  against  her  will,  with  gloomy  forebod- 
iacs :  for  muder  begets  murder ;  and  her  brothers,  the  murderers  of 
Sizurd,  having  been  drawn  to  Atli's  court,  fall  in  their  turn  into  a 
ttsre  like  that  which  they  had  themselves  laid.  Then  Gunnar  was 
bound,  and  they  tried  to  make  him  deliver  up  the  treasure.  He 
•Bwers  with  a  barbarian's  laugh  : 

'"Hogni'a  heart  in  my  hand  shall  lie,  cut  bloody  from  the  breast  of  the 
nSint  chiei;  the  king's  son,  with,  a  dull-edged  knife."  They  the  heart  cut  out 
feoi  HialU's  brcAst ;  on  a  dish,  bleeding,  laid  it,  and  it  to  Gunnar  bare.  Tlien 
mA  Gunnar,  lord  of  men:  "Hero  have  I  the  heart  of  the  timid  Hialli,  unlike 
tfc  keart  of  the  bold  Hogni  ;  for  much  it  trembles  as  in  the  dish  it  lies ;  it 
trembled  more  by  half  while  in  his  breast  it  lay."  Hogni  laughed  when  to  his  heart 
tiiey  eat  the  living  crest-crasher  ;  no  lament  uttered  he.  All  bleeding  on  a  dish 
tfcr  hid  it,  and  it  to  Gnnnar  bare.  Cahnly  said  Gunnar,  the  wanior  Niflung. 
"Here  have  I  the  beart  of  the  bold  Hogni,  unlike  the  heart  of  the  timid  Hialli ; 
fer  it  little  trembles  as  in  the  dish  it  lies :  it  trembled  less  while  in  his  breast  it 
liy.  So  faa-  shalt  thou,  Atli !  be  from  the  eyes  of  men  as  thou  wilt  from  the 
^WRires  be.  In  my  power  alone  is  aU  the  hidden  Xiflung's  gold,  now  that  H6«mi 
i»«s  not  Ever  was  I  wavering  while  we  both  lived ;  now  am  I  so  no  longer,  as  I 
lioBeiarvive."** 

It  was  the  last  insult  of  the  self-confident  man,  who  values  neither 
fcii  own  life  nor  that  of  another,  so  that  he  can  satiate  his  vengeance. 
Tbey  cast  him  into  the  serpent's  den,  and  there  he  died,  striking  his 
k»p  with  his  foot.  But  the  inextinguishable  flame  of  vengeance 
paspd  from  his  heart  to  that  of  his  sister.  Corpse  after  corpse  fell 
m  each  other ;  a  mighty  fury  hurls  them  open-eyed  to  death.  She 
tiJed  the  children  she  had  by  Atli,  gave  him  their  hearts  to  eat,  served 
ia  l<wiey,  one  day  on  his  return  from  the  carnage,  and  laughed  coldly 
M  »he  told  him  on  what  he  had  fed.  '  Uproar  was  on  the  benches, 
fsft^mtoos  the  cry  of  men,  noise  beneath  the  costly  hangings.  The 
efcildren  of  the  Huns  wept ;  all  wept  save  Gudnm,  who  never  wept,  • 
«r  for  her  bear-fierce  brothers,  or  for  her  dear  sons,  young,  simple.** 
Julge  from  this  heap  of  ruin  and  carnage  to  what  excess  the  mind 
•oiiid  attain*  There  were  men  amongst  them,  Berserkirs,®  who  in 
kattle,  seized    with  a  sort  of  madness,  showed  a  sudden  and  super- 

Tluvrpe,  The  Edda  of  Scmund,Lay  of  AtU,  str.  21-37,  p.  117. 
•  i6td,  Mti.  3S,  p.  119. 

■  This  word  signifies  men  who  fought  without  a  breastplate,  perhaps  ic 
Am*  only  ;  SeoUice,  *  Baresarks.'— Tp  ^  , 
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human  ttrength,  and  ceased  to  feel  their  wounds.  This  is  tn.  concept 
tion  of  a  hero  as  engendered  by  this  race  in  its  infancy.  Is  it  nol 
strange  to  see  them  place  their  happiness  in  battle,  their  beauty  in 
death?  Is  there  any  people,  Hindoo,  Persian,  Greek,  or  Gallic,  which 
has  formed  so  tragic  a  conception  of  life  ?  Is  there  any  which  has 
peopled  its  infantine  mind  with  such  gloomy  dreams?  Is  there  any 
which  has  so  entirely  banished  the  sweetness  from  enjoyment,  and  the 
softness  from  pleasure?  Energy,  tenacious  and  mournful  energy,  an 
ecstasy  of  energy — such  was  their  chosen  condition.  Carlyle  said  well, 
that  in  the  sombre  obstinacy  of  an  English  labourer  still  survives  the 
tacit  rage  of  the  Scandinavian  warrior.  Strife  for  strife*s  sake — such  is 
their  pleasure.  With  what  sadness,  madness,  waste,  such  a  disposition 
bleaks  its  bonds,  we  shall  see  in  Shakspeare  and  Byron;  with  what 
completeness,  in  what  duties  it  can  entrencli  and  employ  itself  under 
moral  ideas,  we  shall  see  in  the  case  of  the  Puritans. 

IV. 

They  have  established  themselves  in  England ;  and  however  disor- 
dered the  society  which  binds  them  together,  it  is  founded,  as  in  Ger- 
many, on  generous  sentiment.      War  is  at  every  door,  1  am  aware,  but 
warlike  virtues  are  behind  every  door;  courage  chiefly,  then  lidelity. 
Under  the  brute  there  is  a  free  man,  and  a  man  with  a  heart.     There  is 
no  man  amongst  them  who,  at  his  own  risk,^  will  not  make  alliance, 
go  forth  to  fight,  undertake  adventures.     There  is  no  group  of  men 
amongst  them,  who,  in  their  Witenagemote,  is  not  for  ever  concluding 
alliances  one  with  another.     Every  clan,  in  its  own  district,  forms  a 
league  of  which  all  the  members,  '  brothers  of  the  sword,'  defend  each 
other,  and  demand  each  other's  blood  at  the  price  of  their  own.     Every 
chief  in  his  hall  reckons  that  he  has  friends,  not  mercenaries,  in  the 
faithful  ones  who  drink  his  beer,  and  who,  having  received  as  marks  of 
his  confidence,  bracelets,  swords,  and  suits  of  armour,  will  cast  them- 
selves between  him  and  danger  on  the  day  of  battle.*     Independence 
and  bravely  smoulder  amongst  this  young  nation  with  violence  and 
excess ;  but  these  are  of  themselves  noble  things ;  and  no  less  noble 
are  the  sentiments  which  serve  them  for  discipline, — to  wit,  an  affec- 
tionate devotion,  and  respect  for  plighted  faith.     These  appear  in  their 
laws,  and  break  forth  in   their  poetry.     Amongst  them  greatness  of 
heart  gives  matter  for  imagination.     Their  characters  are  not  selfish 
and  shifty,  like  those  of  Homer.     They  are  brave  hearts,  simple*  and 
strong,  faithful  to  their  relatives,  to  their  master  in  arms,  firm  and 
stedfast  to  enemies  and  friends,  abounding  in  courage,  and  ready  for 
sacrifice.     *  Old  as  I  am,'  says  one,  '  I  will  not  budge  hence.     I  meaQ 

*  See  the  Life  of  Sweyu,  of  Here  ward,  etc.,  even  up  to  the  time  of  the  Couqnest 
'  Beowulf,  passim.  Death  of  Byrhtnoth. 
■  TacituB,  *  Geus  nee  callida,  nee  astuUi.' 
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to  £  ^}bj  nay  lorcTs  ride,  near  this  man  I  bare  lored  so  much.  He 
kept  his  word,  the  word  he  had  given  to  his  chief,  to  the  distributer  of 
pftSj  promising  him  that  they  should  return  to  the  town,  safe  and 
toond  to  their  homes,  or  that  they  would  fall  both  together,  in  the  thick 
•f  tne  carnage,  corered  with  wounds.  He  lay  by  his  master's  side,  like 
m  fmuhful  serrant.'  Though  awkward  in  speech,  their  old  poets  find 
touchmg  words  when  they  have  to  paint  these  manly  friendships.  We 
cannot  without  emotion  bear  them  relate  how  the  old  '  king  embraced 
the  best  of  his  thanes,  and  put  his  arms  about  his  neck,  how  the  tears 
flowed  down  the  cheeks  of  the  greyhaired  chief.  .  .  .  The  valiant  man 
was  80  dear  to  him.  He  could  not  stop  the  flood  which  mounted  from 
his  breast.  In  bb  heart,  deep  in  the  cords  of  his  soul,  he  sighed  in  secret 
after  the  beloved  man.'  Few  as  are  the  songs  which  remain  to  us,  they 
return  to  this  subject  again  and  again.  The  wanderer  in  a  reverie 
dreams  about  his  lord:^  It  seems  to  him  in  his  spirit  as  if  he  kisses  and 
embraces  him,  and  lays  head  and  hands  upon  hb  knees,  as  oft  before  in 
the  olden  tune,  when  he  rejoiced  in  his  gifts.  Then  he  wakes — a  man 
without  friends.  He  sees  before  him  the  desert  tracks,  the  seabirds 
dipping  in  the  sea,  stretching  wide  their  wings,  the  frost  and  the  snow, 
mingled  with  falling  haiL  Then  his  heart's  wounds  press  more  heavily. 
The  exile  sajs : 

'Often  and  often  we  two  were  agreed,  that  nought  should  divide  us  save  Death 
Umself  f  Now  all  is  changed,  and  our  friendship  is  as  though  it  had  never  been. 
I  nst  dwell  here,  far  from  my  well-beloved  friend,  in  the  midst  of  enmities.  I 
mk  totted  to  live  under  the  forest  leaves,  under  an  oak,  in  this  cavern  under 
ground.  Cold  is  this  earth-dweUing ;  I  am  weary  of  it  Dark  are  the  valleys, 
hi^  the  mountains,  a  sad  wall  of  houghs,  covered  with  brambles,  a  joyless  abode. 
•  .  .  My  friends  are  in  the  earth ;  they  whom  I  loved  in  life,  the  tomb  holds 
tfaeoL  And  I  am  here  before  the  dawn ;  I  walk  alone  under  the  oalr,  amongst 
tilt  earth-caverns.  .  .  .  Here  often  and  often  the  loss  of  my  lord  has  oppressed 
lae  with  heavy  grief. ' 

Amid  their  perilous  mode  of  life,  and  the  perpetual  appeal  to  arms, 
there  exists  no  sentiment  more  warm  than  friendship,  nor  any  virtue 
ttronger  than  loyalty. 

Thus  supported  by  powerful  affection  and  firm  fidelity,  society  is 
kept  wholesome.  Marriage  is  like  the  state.  We  find  women  asso- 
slating  with  the  men,  at  their  feasts,  sober  and  respected.*  She  speaks, 
aad  they  listen  to  her;  no  need  for  concealing  or  enslaving  her,  in 
erder  to  restrain  or  retain  her.  She  is  a  person,  and  not  a  thing.  The 
hnr  demands  her  consent  to  marriage,  surrounds  her  with  guarantees, 
aecords  her  protection.  She  can  inherit,  possess,  bequeath,  appear  in 
eoorts  of  jostice,  in  county  assemblies,  in  the  great  congress  of  the  elders. 
Frequently  the  name  of  the  queen  and  of  several  other  ladies  is  inscribed 

*  The  Wm^derer,  tJU  Baril^$  Sang,  Codex  Btoni€rm$,  published  by  Thorpe. 

•  Tomer,  Ifilt.  AngL  8aa^  ill  63 ;  PietoHM  Hittory,  I.  84C. 
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in  tL^  proceedings  of  the  "Witenagemote.  Law  and  tradition  maintain 
her  integrity,  as  if  she  were  a  man,  and  side  bj  side  with  the  man.  In 
Alfred  ^  there  is  a  portrait  of  the  wife,  which  for  purity  and  elevation 
equals  all  that  we  can  devise  with  our  modem  refinement. 

'  Thy  wife  now  lives  for  thee — for  thee  alone.  8he  has  enough  of  til  kind  of 
wealth  for  this  present  life,  hut  she  scorns  them  all  for  thy  sake  alone.  She  hat 
forsaken  them  all,  because  she  had  not  thee  with  them.  Thy  absence  makes  hsr 
think  that  all  she  possesses  is  nought.  Thns^  for  love  of  thee^  she  is  wasted  swiy. 
tnd  lies  near  death  for  tears  and  griet ' 

Already,  in  the  legends  of  the  Edda,  we  have  seen  the  maiden  Sigmn 
at  the  tomb  of  Helgi,  '  as  glad  as  the  voracious  hawks  of  Odin,  when 
they  of  slaughter  know,  of  warm  prey,'  desiring  to  sleep  still  in  the 
arms  of  death,  and  die  at  last  on  his  grave.  Nothing  here  like  the  love 
we  find  in  the  primitive  poetry  of  France,  Provence,  Spain,  and  Greece, 
There  is  an  absence  of  gaiety,  of  delight ;  beyond  marriage  it  is  only  a 
ferocious  appetite,  an  outbreak  of  the  instinct  of  the  beast.  It  appears 
nowhere  with  its  charm  and  its  smile;  there  is  no. love  song  in  this 
ancient  poetry.  The  reason  is,  that  with  tliem  love  is  not  an  amuse- 
ment and  a  pleasure,  but  a  promise  and  a  devotion.  All  is  grave,  even 
sombre,  in  civil  relations  as  in  conjugal  society.  As  in  Germany,  amid 
the  sadness  of  a  melancholic  temperament  and  the  savagery  of  a  bar- 
barous life,  the  most  tragic  human  faculties,  the  deep  power  of  lore 
and  the  grand  power  of  will,  are  the  only  ones  that  sway  and  act 

This  is  why  the  hero,  as  in  Germany,  is  truly  heroic.  I^t  us  speak 
of  him  at  length ;  we  retain  one  of  their  poems,  that  of  Beowulf,  almost 
entire.  Here  are  the  stories,  which  the  thanes,  seated  on  their  stools, 
by  the  light  of  their  torches,  listened  to  as  they  drank  the  ale  of  their 
king:  we  can  glean  thence  their  manners  and  sentiments,  as  in  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  those  of  the  Greeks.  Beowtilf  is  a  hero,  a 
knight-errant  before  the  days  of  chivalry,  as  the  leaders  of  the  German 
bands  were  feudal  chiefs  before  the  institution  of  feudalism.'     He  has 

*  rowed  upon  the  sea,  his  naked  sword  hard  in  his  hand,  amidst  the 
J  fierce  waves  and  coldest  of  storms,  and  the  rage  of  winter  hui-tled  over 

the  waves  of  the  deep.'  The  sea-monsters,  *  the  many-colonred  foes, 
drew  him  to  the  bottom  of  tho  sea,  and  held  him  fast  in  thtir  griper* 
But  he  reached  *the  wretches  with  his  point  and  with  his  war-bill.' 

*  The  mighty  sea-beast  received  the  war-rush  through  his  hands,'  and  he 
slew  nine  nickors  (sea-monsters).  And  now  behold  him,  as  he  comee 
across  the  waves  to  succour  the  old  King  Hrothgar,  who  with  his 
vassals  sits  afflicted  in  his  great  mead-hall,  high  and  curved  with  pin- 

^  Alfred  borrows  his  portrait  from  Boethius,  but  almost  entirely  re-writes  it, 
'  Kemble  thinks  that  the  origin  of  this  poem  is  very  ancient,  perhups  conten. 
porary  with  the  invasion  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons,  but  that  the  version  we 
possess  is  later  than  the  seventh  century. — Kemble's  Beovoutf  text  and  trans 
'ation.  1833.     The  charactere  are  Daninh.  ^  j 
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ladei.    For    ^m    ^nxn    stranger,  Grendel,  a  nriglity  batmter  of  the 

wnk^*  bad  entered   bis  ball  daring  the  night,  seized  thirty  of  the 

AoDa  ^\k>  were  asleep,  and  returned  in  his  war-crafl  with  their  car- 

ek3K%\  lor  twelve   years    the  dreadful  ogre,  the  beastlj  and  greedy 

enatoie^  father  of  Orks  and  jQtuns,  devoured  men  and  emptied  the 

bettoflioYises.      Beowulf,  the  great  warrior,  offers  to  grapple  with  the 

k&d,  and  foe  to  foe   contend  for  life,  without  the  bearing  of  either 

nord  or  ample  shield,  for  he  has  *  learned  also  that  the  wretch  for  his 

1       rjsed  hide  recketh  not  of  weapons,'  asking  only  that  if  death  takes 

\       \amL^  they  will  bear  forth  his  bloody  corpse  and  bury  it ;  mark  his  fen- 

\       ivdWng;  send  to  Hygelic,  nis  diief,  the  best  of  war-shrouds  that 

guards  his  breast. 

•  He  is  lying  in  the  hall,  *  trusting  in  his  proud  strength ;  and  when  the 

1       aists  of  night  arose,  lo,  Grendel  comes,  tears  open  the  door,'  seized  a 

^        sleeping  warrior :  '  he  tore  him  unawares,  he  bit  his  body,  he  drank  the 

iiiood  from  the  veins,  he  swallowed  him  with  continual  tearings.'    But 

Beowulf  seized  him  in  turn,  and  '  raised  himself  upon  his  elbow.' 

'The  lordly  haQ  Ihimdered,  the  ale  was  spilled  .  .  .  both  were  enraged; 
mnQt  and  strong  warders ;  the  house  resoonded ;  then  was  it  a  great  wonder  that 
the  wine-li&ll  withstood  the  beasts  of  war,  that  it  fell  not  upon  the  earth,  the 
§m  palace ;  btrt  it  was  thos  fast.  •  .  .  The  noise  arose,  new  enough ;  a  fearful 
tanr  fen  on  the  North  Danes,  on  each  of  those  who  from  the  wall  heard  the  out- 
cry, God's  denier  sing  his  dreadfid  lay,  his  song  of  defeat,  lament  his  wound.' 
.  .  .  The  foul  wretch  awaited  the  mortal  wound;  a  mighty  gash  was  evident 
■pen  his  shoulder ;  the  sinews  sprang  asunder,  the  junctures  of  the  bones  hurst ; 
;  in  war  was  given  to  Beowull  Thence  must  Grendel  fly  sick  xmto  death, 
the  refuges  of  the  fens,  to  seek  his  joyless  dwelling.  He  all  the  better 
r  Ibat  the  end  of  his  life,  the  number  of  his  days  was  gone  by.** 


Par  he  had  left  on  the  land,  ^hand,  arm,  and  shoulder;*  and  <hi  the 
I  ke  of  Nicors,  where  he  was  driven,  the  rough  wave  was  boiling  with 
tlood,  the  foul  spring  of  waves  all  mingled,  hot  with  poison ;  the  dye, 
daooloured  with  death,  bubbled  with  warlike  gore.'  There  remained 
%  female  monster,  his  mother,  who  like  him  '  was  doomed  to  inhabit 
the  t^Tor  of  waters,  the  cold  streams,'  who  came  by  night,  and  amidst 
drawn  swords  tore  and  devoured  another  man,  JBschere,  the  king's  best 
friend.  A  lamentation  arose  in  the  palace,  and  Beowulf  offered  him- 
^if  again.  They  went  to  the  den,  a  hidden  land,  the  refuge  of  tiie 
Wolf,  near  the  windy  promontories,  where  a  mountain  stream  rusheth 
downwards  under  the  darkness  of  the  hills,  a  flood  beneath  the  earth ; 
the  wood  fast  by  its  roots  overshadoweth  the  water ;  there  may  one  by 
night  behold  a  marvel,  fire  upon  the  flood :  the  stepper  over  the  heath, 
when  wearied  out  by  the  hounds,  sooner  will  gir^  «tp  his  soul,  his  life 
■pQO  the  brink,  than  plunge  therein  to  hide  hb  head.  Strange  dragons 
md  §&petUB  awam  there ;  '  from  time  to  time  the  horn  sang  a  dirge,  a 


'  Sambto'a  Be(ntndf,  xi.  p.  88.  *  Md.  xiL  p.  84. 
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terrible  song.*  Beowulf  plonged  into  the  wave,  descended,  passed  mon- 
sters who  tore  his  coat  of  mail,  to  the  ogress,  the  hateful  manslayer,  who, 
seizing  him  in  her  grasp,  bore  him  off  to  her  dwelling.  A  pnle  gleaa 
shone  brightly,  and  there,  face  to  face,  the  good  champion  perceived 

'the  she-wolf  of  the  ab3r8S,  the  mighty  sea-woman  ;  he  gave  the  war-onset  with 
bis  battle-bill ;  he  held  not  back  the  swing  of  the  sword,  so  that  on  her  head  tho 
riDg-mail  sang  aloud  a  greedy  war-song.  .  .  •  The  beam  of  war  would  not  bito. 
Then  he  caught  the  Grendel's  mother  by  the  shoulder ;  twisted  the  homicide,  thnt 
•he  bent  upon  the  floor.  •  •  .  She  drew  her  knife  broad,  brown-edged,  (and  tried  to 

^  pierce)  the  twisted  breast-net  which  protected  his  life.  .  •  .  Then  saw  he  among 
the  weapons  a  bill  fortunate  with  victory,  an  old  gigantic  sword,  doughty  oi 

l^dge,  ready  for  use,  a  work  of  giants.  He  scdzed  the  belted  hilt ;  the  warrior  of  th« 
Scyldings,  fierce  and  savage  whirled  the  ring-mail ;  despairing  of  life,  he  struck 
furiously,  so  that  it  grappled  hard  with  her  about  her  neck ;  it  broke  the  bone* 
rings,  the  bill  passed  through  all  the  doomed  body ;  she  sank  upon  the  floor ;  the 
sword  was  bloody,  the  man  rejoiced  in  his  deed ;  the  beam  ^one,  light  stood 
within,  even  as  from  heaven  mildly  shines  the  lamp  of  the  firmament'^ 

Then  he  saw  Grendel  dead  in  a  comer  c^  the  hall;  and  four  of  his 
companions,  having  with  difficulty  raised  the  monstrous  head,  bore  it 
by  the  hair  to  the  palace  of  the  king. 

That  was  his  first  labour;  and  the  rest  of  his  life  was  similar.  When 
he  had  reigned  fifty  years  on  earth,  a  dragon,  who  had  been  robbed  of 
his  treasure,  came  from  the  hill  and  burned  men  and  houses  'with 
waves  of  fire.' 

'Then  did  the  refuge  of  earls  command  to  make  for  him  a  variegated  shield,  all 
of  iron  ;  he  knew  that  a  shield  of  wood  could  not  help  him,  lindenwood  opposed 
to  fire.  .  .  .  The  prince  of  rings  was  then  too  proud  to  seek  the  wide  flier  with 
a  troop,  with  a  large  company ;  he  feared  not  for  himself  that  battle,  nor  did  he 
make  any  account  of  the  dragon'b  war,  his  laboriousness  and  valour.' 

And  yet  he  was  sad,  and  went  unwillingly,  for  he  was  '  fated  to  abide 
the  end.'    Then 

'he  was  ware  of  a  eavem,  a  mound  under  the  earth,  nigh  to  the  sea-wave^ 
the  dashing  of  waters,  which  was  fidl  within  of  embossed  ornaments  and  wires. 
•  .  .  Then  the  king,  hard  in  war,  sat  upon  the  promontory,  and  bade  farewell 
to  his  household  comrades.  ...  I,  the  old  guardian  of  my  people,  seek  a  feud.' 

He  let  words  proceed  from  his  heart,  the  dragon  came,  vomiting  fire ; 
the  blade  bit  not  hb  body,  and  the  king  suffered  painfully,  involved  in 
fire»  His  comrades  had  turned  into  the  woods,  all  save  Wiglaf,  who 
went  through  the  fatal  smoke,  knowing  well  '  that  it  was  not  the  old 
custom '  to  abandon  relation  and  prince,  '  that  he  alone  shall  suffer  dit* 
tress,  shall  sink  in  battle.' 

'The  worm  became  ftirious,  the  foul  insidious  stranger,  vari^ated  with  waves 
of  fire,  .  .  .  hot  and  warlike  fierce,  he  clutched  the  whole  neck  with  bitter  banes ; 
he  was  bloodied  with  life-gore,  the  blood  boiled  in  waves.'* 


'  Beowulf,  xxii.,  xxiii.,  p.  62  et  pauim. 
<  Urid.  xxxiii.-xxxvi.,  p.  94  etpcusim. 
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Tl«y,  -wiA   tlieir    «w<n^da,   carved  tlie  worm  in  the  midat     Tet 

'wound  o€  the  king  l>ecaine  burning  and  swelled ;  he  soon  discoT< 

t!bat  the  pcuaon  boiled  in   his  breast  within,  and  sat  bj  tibe  wall  up< 

^  tftoae;  *be  looked  upon   the  work  of  giants,  how  the  eternal  oai 

Wi^L  wiibin  stone  arches  fast  upon  pillars.* 

\  Then  he  Mid,  '  I  ha.ve  held  this  people  fifty  yeirs ;  there  was  not  an j  kii 

m7  ncishbcars  who  dared  to  greet  me  with  warriors,  to  oppress  me  with  terror.  , 

I  I  heki  none  own  weU»  I  sought  not  treacherous  malioe,  nor  swore  uojustly  n 

\  eat}is ;  on  account  of  all  this,  I,  sick  with  mortal  wonnds,  may  have  joy.  , 

1  Kov  do  thou  go  immediately  to  behold  the  hoard  under  the  hoary  stone^  my 

\  Wiglflf.  .  .  .  Now,  I  have  purchased  with  my  death  a  hoard  of  treasures;  itwi: 

*  yet  of  slTBDtage  at  the  need  of  my  people.  ...  I  give  thanks  .  .  .  that  I  m 

V  brfoiii  my  dying  day  obtain  such  for  my  people  .  .  .  longer  may  I  not  here  be 

This  is  thorough  and  real  generosity,  not  exaggerated  and  pretenc 

1  as  it  will  be  later  on   in  the  romantic  imaginations  of  babbling  clei 

mere  composers  of  adwenture.     Fiction  as  yet  is  not  far  removed  fi 

fiMS:  the  nasD  breathes  manifest  under  the  hero.     Rnde  as  the  poi 

is,  its  hero  is  grand  ;   he  is  so,  simply  by  his  deeds.     Faithful,  firs 

bia  prince,  then  to  his  people,  he  went  alone,  in  a  strange  land,  to  v 

tare  himself  for  the  delivery  of  his  fellow-men ;  he  forgets  himsel 

death,  while  thinking  only  that  it  profits  others,     *  Each  one  of  us,' 

mtj§  in  one  place,  *  most  abide  the  end  of  his  present  life.*    Let,  the 

foi^  each  do  justice,  if  he  can,  before  his  death.     Compare  with  1 

the  monsters  whom  he  destroys,  the  last  traditions  of  the  ancient  m 

7  against  inferior  races,  and  of  the  primitive  religion ;  think  of  his  lif< 

danger,  nights  upon  the  waves,  man's  efforts  against  the  brute  creati 

the  indomitable  bre-ast  crushing  the  breasts  of  beasts,  powerful  mus( 

which,  when    exerted,    tear  the  flesh  of  the  monsters:  you  will 

through  the  mist  of  legends,  and  under  the  Ught  of  poetry,  the  vali 

men  who,  amid   the  furies  of  war  and  the  raging  of  their  own  mc 

bi^an  to  aettie  a  people  and  to  found  astote. 

V. 

O  e  poem  ncnrly  whole  and  two  or  three  fragments  are  all  t 

f^2S  lay-poetry  of  England.     The  rest  of  the  pagan  curr( 

Jf"*"*         d  barbarian,  was  arrested  or  overwhelmed,  first  by  the  influ: 

ik"n^'  ^Ld  reli^on,  then  by  the  conquest  of  the  Norman-French. 

the  Chrisuan      ^^^  than  suflices  to  show  the  strange  and  powerful  po 

the  remn^^  race,  ax^^  ^  exhibit  beforehand  the  flower  in  the  bud. 

f^ns  of  tJx  ^^^  ^^er  been  anywhere  a  deep  and  serious  poetic  sei 

If  there     ^^^^       They  do  not  speak,  they  sing,  or  rather  cry  < 

iBcot,   It  JB     ^^^  j^   tt3i  acclamation,  which  breaks  forth  like  a  gro 

Jgch  little  ^      ^^^^^   beave  with  a  groan  of  anger  or  enthusiasm,  an 

Aeff  strangp  ^^  indistinct  expression  rises  suddenly,  almost  in  s] 

fdieBseot  -px^i^^ 

. '  ^il.    xxxviii^  p.  110  et  pamm.      I  have  throughoat  al^ 

'  ^^^'•J^'  ^^  ^^  Kemble'fl  transUtio^.-lgo^gle 
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of  them,  to  their  lips.  There  is  no  art,  no  natoral  talent,  for  describing 
singly  and  in  order  the  different  parts  of  an  object  or  an  event.  The 
fifty  rays  of  light  which  every  phenomenon  emits  ^'  accession  to  m 
regular  and  well-directed  intellect,  come  to  them  at  once  in  a  glowing 
and  confused  beam,  disabling  them  by  their  force  and  convergence. 
Listen  to  their  genuine  war-chants,  unchecked  and  violent,  as  became 
their  terrible  voices.  To  this  day,  at  this  distance  of  time,  separated  ns 
they  are  by  manners,  speech,  ten  centuries,  we  seem  to  hear  them  still  :— 

'  The  army  goes  forth :  the  birds  sing,  the  cricket  chirps,  the  war- weapons 
■onnd,  the  lance  clangs  against  the  shield.  Now  shineth  the  moon,  wandering 
under  the  sky.  Now  arise  deeds  of  woe,  which  the  enmity  of  this  people  preparea 
to  do.  .  .  .  Then  in  the  court  came  the  tumult  of  war-carnage.  They  seized  with 
their  hands  the  hollow  wood  of  the  shield.  They  smote  through  the  bones  of  th« 
head*  The  roofs  of  the  castle  resoonded,  on  til  Garolf  fell  in  battle,  Ihe  first  ol 
earth-dwelling  men,  son  of  Guthlaf.  Around  him  lay  many  brave  men  dying* 
The  raven  whirled  about,  dark  and  sombre,  like  a  willow  leaf.  There  was  a 
sparkling  of  blades,  as  if  all  Finsboig  were  on  fire.  Kever  have  I  heard  of  a  moze 
worthy  battle  in  war.'^ 

This  is  the  song  on  Athelstan*s  victory  at  Brunanburh : 

*  Here  Athelstan  king,  of  earls  the  lord,  the  giver  of  the  bracelets  of  the  nobles, 
and  his  brother  also,  Edmund  the  letheling,  the  Elder  a  lasting  glory  won  by 
slaughter  in  battle,  with  the  edges  of  swords,  at  Brunan  burh.  The  wall  of  shields 
they  cleaved,  they  hewed  the  noble  banners:  with  the  rest  of  the  family,  the 
children  of  Edward.  .  .  .  Pursuing,  they  destroyed  the  Scottish  people  and  the 
ship-fleet  .  .  •  The  field  was  coloured  with  the  warrior's  blood  I  After  that  the 
sun  on  high,  •  •  .  the  greatest  star  1  glided  over  the  earth,  God*s  candle  bright  t 
till  the  noble  creature  hastened  to  her  setting.  There  lay  soldiers  many  ¥rith  darts 
struck  down.  Northern  men  over  their  shields  shot  So  were  the  Scotch ;  weary  of 
ruddy  battle.  .  •  .  The  screamers  of  war  they  left  behind ;  the  raven  to  eiyoyy 
the  dismal  kite,  and  the  black  raven  with  homed  beak,  and  the  hoarse  toad  ;  the 
eagle,  afterwards  to  feast  on  the  white  flesh ;  the  greedy  battle-hawk,  and  the  grey 
beast,  the  wolf  in  the  wood.'* 

Here  all  is  image.  In  their  impassioned  minds  events  are  not  bald, 
with  the  dry  propriety  of  an  exact  description ;  each  fits  in  with  its 
pomp  of  sound,  shape,  colouring ;  it  is  almost  a  vision  which  is  raised, 
complete,  with  its  accompanying  emotions,  joy,  fury,  excitement  In/ 
their  speech,  arrows  are  '  the  serpents  of  Hel,  shot  from  bows  of  horn  ;• 
ships  are  '  great  sea-steeds,'  the  sea  is  *  a  chalice  of  waves,'  the  helmet 
is  ^the  castle  of  the  head:'  they  need  an  extraordinary  speech  to  ex- 
press their  vehement  sensations,  so  that  after  a  time,  in  Iceland,  when 
this  kind  of  poetry  is  carried  on,  the  earlier  inspiration  fails,  art  re- 
places nature,  the  Skalds  are  reduced  to  a  distorted  and  obscure  jargon. 
But  whatever  be  the  imagery,  here  as  in  Iceland,  though  unique,  it  it 

»  Conybeare's  Ulustrations  of  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry,  1826.  BatUe  of  Fin^ 
btn'ought  p.  175.     The  complete  collection  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  has  bena 
iblished  by  M.  Grein. 
•  Turner.  Hiat.  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  iii..  book  9.  ch.  I.  p.  245.)OQle 
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t»  feeble.  Hm  poets  oannot  satisfy  the  inner  emotkm  bj  m  single 
votd.  Time  after  time  they  return  to  and  repeat  their  idea.  *  The 
son OD  high,  the  great  star,  God's  brilliant  candle,  the  noble  creature!^ 
Four  snfaseqaent  times  thej  employ  the  same  thought,  and  each  time 
nder  a  new  aspect.  All  its  different  aspects  rise  simultaneously  before 
te  barbarian's  eyes,  and  each  word  was  like  a  shock  of  the  semi- 
kDociDation  which  excited  him.  Verily,  in  such  a  condition,  the 
Rgnlarity  of  speech  and  of  ideas  is  disturbed  at  every  turn.  The  suc« 
cession  of  thought  in  the  visionary  is  not  the  same  as  in  a  reasoning 
Bund.  One  colour  induces  another ;  from  sound  he  passes  to  sound ; 
liis  imagination  is  like  a  diorama  of  unexplained  pictures.  His  phrases 
leenr  and  change ;  he  emits  the  word  that  comes  to  his  lips  without 
kesiuiion ;  he  leaps  oTer  wide  intervals  from  idea  to  idea.  The  more 
Ms  mind  is  transported,  the  quicker  and  wider  the  intervals  traversed. 
With  one  spring  he  visits  the  poles  of  his  horizon,  and  touches  in 
one  moment  objects  which  seemed  to  have  the  world  between  than. 
His  ideas  are  entangled ;  without  notice,  abruptly,  the  poet  will  re- 
tern  to  the  idea  he  has  quitted,  and  insert  it  in  the  thought  to  which 
^  is  giving  expression.  It  is  impossible  to  translate  these  incon- 
SniDQs  ideas,  which  quite  disconcert  our  modem  style.  At  times 
^^  are  unintelligible.*  Articles,  particles,  everything  capable  of 
ilominadng  thought,  of  marking  the  connection  of  terms,  of  producing 
Rgularity  of  ideas,  all  rational  and  logical  artifices,  are  neglected.* 
PasBCRi  bellows  forth  like  a  great  shapeless  beast ;  and  that  is  all  It 
nKs  and  starts  in  little  abrupt  lines;  it  is  the  acme  of  barbarism. 
BoEDer's  happy  poetry  is  copiously  developed,  in  full  narrative,  with 
tkk  and  extended  imagery.  All  Uie  details  of  a  complete  picture  are 
>Qt  too  much  for  him ;  he  loves  to  look  at  things,  he  lingers  over  them, 
'^ices  in  their  beauty,  dresses  them  in  splendid  words ;  he  is  like  the 
Oreek  girls,  who  thought  themselves  ugly  if  they  did  not  bedeck  arms 
•nd  shoulders  with  all  the  gold  coins  from  their  purse,  and  all  the  trea- 
lores  from  their  caskets ;  his  long  verses  flow  by  with  their  cadences, 
iad  ^oiead  out  like  a  purple  robe  tmder  an  Ionian  sun.  Here  the 
cfaonsy-fingered  poet  mingles  and  clashes  his  ideas  in  a  bold  measure ; 
2  measure  there  be,  he  barely  observes  it ;  all  his  ornament  is  three 
''wdi  beginning  with  one  letter.  His  chief  care  is  to  abridge,  to  im- 
fnson  thought  in  a  kind  of  mutilated  cry.*    The  force  of  the  internal 

^  Tint  cleverest  Anglo-Saxon  scholarsy  Tomer,  Conybeare,  Thorpe,  recognise 
^diJEeolty. 

*  Turner,  iii  231,  rf  passim.  The  translations  in  French,  however  literal,  do 
^jutiee  to  the  text ;  that  language  is  too  clear,  too  logical.  Ko  Frenchman  can 
tidostand  this  extraordinary  phase  of  intellect,  except  by  taking  a  dictionary, 
mA  dcdpheriiig  some  pages  of  Anglo-Saxon  for  a  fortnight 

'  Tomer  remarks  that  the  same  idea  expressed  by  King  Alfred,  iu  prose 
<M  then  bi  verse,  takes  in  the  first  case  oeven  words,  in  the  second  five.  tt^m. 
^ofiks  AngUySaaBons.  iii  285.  Digi,i,,d  by  Google 
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impression,  wTifoli,  not  knowing  how  to  unfold  itself,  becomes  condensed 
bj  accumulation ;  the  harshness  of  the  expression,  which,  subservient 
to  the  energy  and  shocks  of  the  inner  sentiment,  seeks  oulj  to  exbibU 
It  intact  and  original,  spite  of  all  order  and  beautj, — such  are  the  cha- 
racteristics of  their  poetry,  and  theie  will  be  the  characteiistict  of  lbs 
poetry  which  is  to  follow. 

VL 

A  race  so  constituted  was  predisposed  to  Christianity,  by  its  gloom 
I  its  aversion  to  sensu^il  and  reckless  living,  its  inclination  for  the  seriout 
and  sublime.  When  their  sedentary  habits  had  reconciled  their  souli 
to  a  long  period  of  ease,  and  weakened  the  fury  which  fed  their  san- 
guinary religion,  they  readily  inclined  to  a  new  faith.  The  vague 
adoration  of  the  great  powers  of  nature,  which  eternally  fight  for 
mutual  destruction,  and,  when  destroyed,  rise  up  again  to  the  combat| 
had  long  since  disappeared  in  the  far  distance.  Society,  on  its  for- 
mation, introduced  the  idea  of  peace  and  the  need  for  justice,  and  th« 
war-gods  faded  from  the  minds  of  men,  with  the  passions  which  had 
created  them.  A  century  and  a  half  after  the  invasion  by  the  Saxons/ 
Roman  missionaries,  bearing  a  silver  cross  with  a  picture  of  Christ, 
came  in  procession  chanting  a  litany.  Presently  the  high  priest  of  the 
Northumbrians  declared  in  presence  of  the  nobles  that  the^ld  gods 
were  powerless,  and  confessed  that  formerly  '  he  knew  nothing  of  that 
which  he  adored;'  and  he  among  the  first,  lance  in  hand,  assisted  to  de- 
molish their  temple.     At  his  side  a  chief  rose  in  the  assembly,  and  said : 

*  You  remember,  it  may  be,  0  king,  that  which  sometimes  happens  in  winter 
when  yon  are  seated  at  table  with  your  earls  and  thanes.  Yonr  fire  is  lif^hted^ 
and  your  hall  warmed,  and  without  is  rain  and  snow  and  storm.  Then  comes  a 
swallow  flying  across  the  hall ;  he  enters  by  one  door,  and  leaves  by  another.  The 
brief  moment  while  he  is  within  is  pleasant  to  him ;  he  feels  not  rain  nor  cheer- 
less winter  weather  ;  but  the  moment  is  brief— the  bird  flies  away  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  and  he  passes  from  winter  to  winter.  Such,  methinks,  is  the  life  of  man 
on  earth,  compared  with  the  uncertain  time  beyond.  It  appears  for  a  while  ;  but 
what  is  the  time  which  comes  after — the  time  which  was  before  ?  We  know  not. 
If,  then,  this  new  doctrine  may  teaoh  as  somewhat  of  greater  certainty,  it  weca 
well  that  we  should  regard  it.' 

This  restlessness,  this  feeling  of  the  infinite  and  dark  beyond,  this 
sober,  melancholy  eloquence,  were  the  harbingers  of  spiritual  life.* 
We  find  nothing  like  it  amongst  the  nations  of  the  south,  naturally 
pagan,  and  preoccupied  with  the  present  life.  These  utter  barbarians 
embrace  Christianity  straightway,  through  sheer  force  of  mood  and 
dime.  To  no  purpose  are  they  brutal,  heavy,  shackled  by  infantine 
superstitions,  capable,  like  Ring  Knut,  of  buying  for  a  hundred  golden 
talents  the  arm  of  Augustine.     They  possess  the  idea  of  God.     This 

»  69(^625.    Aug.  Thierry,  1.  81 ;  Bede.  xiL  2. 

«  loufioy,  ProbUm  of  Human  DsHing.^^  ^^  Google 
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find  God  0!  I^e  Bible,  omnipotent  and  UBKinr,  wlio  disappeATi  almoti 
«Biit^y  in  the  middle  ages,^  obscured  by  His  court  and  His  familj, 
CMiores  amongst  tbem  in  spite  of  absurd  and  grotesque  legends.  They 
^  not  blot  Rim  out  under  pious  romances,  by  the  elevation  of  the 
nints,  or  under  feminine  caresses,  to  benefit  the  infant  Jesus  and  the 
Virgin.  Their  grandeur  and  their  severity  raise  them  to  His  high 
ferei;  they  are  not  tempted,  like  artistic  and  talkative  nations,  to 
replace  religion  by  a  fair  and  agreeable  narrative.  More  than  any 
nee  in  Europe,  they  approach,  by  the  simplicity  and  energy  of  their 
eooeeptions,  the  old  Hebraic  spirit-  Enthusiasm  is  their  natural  condi- 
tioB ;  and  their  new  Deity  fills  them  with  admiration,  as  their  ancient 
de^a  inspired  them  with  fury.  They  ha^  hymns,  genuine  odes, 
which  are  but  a  concrete  of  exclamations.  They  have  no  develop- 
Bent;  they  are  incapable  of  restraining  or  explaining  their  passion; 
it  biusts  forth,  in  raptures,  at  the  vision  of  the  Almighty.  The 
keait  alone  speaks  here — a  strong,  barbarous  heart.  Cedmon,  says 
Bede,  their  old  poet,'  was  a  more  ignorant  man  than  the  others,  who 
knew  no  poetry ;  so  that  in  the  hall,  when  they  handed  him  the  harp, 
he  was  obliged  to  withdraw,  being  unable  to  sing  like  his  companions. 
Once,  keeling  night-watch  over  the  stable,  he  fell  asleep.  A  stranger 
i^ipeared  to  him,  and  asked  him  to  sing  something,  and  these  words 
eune  into  his  head :  '  Now  we  ought  to  praise  the  Lord  of  heaven,  the 
power  of  the  Creator,  and  His  skill,  the  deeds  of  the  Father  of  glory ; 
how  He,  being  eternal  God,  is  the  author  of  all  marvels ;  who,  almighty 
guardian  of  the  human  race,  created  first  for  the  sons  of  men  the 
heavens  as  the  roof  of  their  dwelling,  and  then  the  earth.**  Re- 
Bembering  this  when  he  woke,  he  came  to  the  town,  and  they  brought 
kim  before  the  learned  men,  before  the  abbess  Hilda,  who,  when  they 
bad  heard  him,  thought  that  he  had  received  a  gift  from  heaven,  and 
made  him  a  monk  in  the  abbey.  There  he  spent  his  life  listening  to 
portions  of  Holy  Writ,  which  were  explained  to  him  in  Saxon,  *  rumi- 
nating over  them  like  a  pure  animal,  turned  them  into  most  sweet  verse.' 
Thus  is  true  poetry  bom.  These  men  pray  with  all  the  emotion  of  a 
new  soul ;  they  kneel ;  they  adore ;  the  less  they  know,  the  more  they 
think.  Some  one  has  said  that  the  first  and  most  sincere  hymn  is  this 
one  word  Ol  Theirs  were  hardly  longer;  they  only  repeated  time 
ifter  time  some  deep  passionate  word,  with  monotonous  vehemence. 
'  In  Leaven  art  Thou,  our  aid  and  succour,  resplendent  with  happiness ! 
All  things  bow  before  Hiee,  before  the  glory  of  Thy  Spirit  With  one 
voice  they  call  upon  Christ ;  they  all  cry  :  Holy,  holy  art  Thou,  King 
of  ^e  ang^  of  heaven,  our  Lord  !  and  Thy  judgments  are  just  and 
gieat:  they  reign  for  ever  and  in  all  places,  in  the  multitude  of  Thy 
vofka*     We  are  reminded  of  the  songs  of  the  servants  of  Odin,  ton- 

'  Michelet,  preface  to  La  Rcntmsance  ;  Didwu,  llistoire  de  Dieu, 

•  Aboat  630.     ^  Codex  ExonU^isis.  Thorpe.     ^^^^^^^^^  ^^  GoOgf^' ''''  " 
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sured  now,  and  clad  in  the  garments  of  monies.  Tbeii  poetry  is  IIm 
same ;  they  think  of  God,  as  of  Odin,  in  a  string  of  short,  accumulated, 
passionate  images,  like  a  succession  of  lightning-flashes ;  the  Christian 
hymns  embody  the  pagan.  One  of  them,  Adhelm,  stood  on  a  bridge 
leading  to  the  town  where  he  lived,  and  repeated  warlike  and  profane 
odes  alternately  \rith  religious  poetry,  in  order  to  attract  and  instruct 
the  men  of  his  time.  He  could  do  it  without  changing  his  key.  In 
one  of  them,  a  funeral  song,  Death  speaks.  It  was  one  of  the  laii 
Saxon  compositions,  containing  a  terrible  Christianity,  which  seems  at 
the  same  time  to  have  sprung  from  the  blackest  depths  of  the  Edcla, 
The  brief  metre  sounds  abruptly,  with  measured  stroke,  like  the  pass- 
ing bell  It  is  as  if  one  could  hear  the  dull  resounding  responses 
which  roll  through  the  church,  while  the  rain  beats  on  the  dim  glass, 
and  the  broken  clouds  sail  mournfully  in  the  sky ;  and  our  eyes,  glued 
to  the  pale  face  of  a  dead  man,  feel  beforehand  the  horror  of  the  damp 
grave  into  which  the  living  are  about  to  cast  him. 

'  For  thee  was  a  house  built  ere  thou  wert  bom  ;  for  thee  was  a  mould  shapem 
ere  thou  of  thy  mother  earnest.  Its  height  is  not  determined,  nor  its  depth 
measured ;  nor  is  it  closed  up  (however  long  it  may  be)  until  I  thee  bring  wliero 
thou  shalt  remain  ;  until  I  shall  measure  thee  and  the  sod  of  the  earth.  Thy 
house  is  not  highly  built ;  It  is  unhigh  and  low.  When  thou  art  in  it,  the  heel- 
ways  are  low,  the  side- ways  unhigh.  The  roof  is  built  thy  breast  full  nigh ;  so 
thou  shalt  in  earth  dwell  full  cold,  dim,  and  dark.  Doorless  is  that  house,  and 
dark  it  is  within.  There  thou  art  fast  detained,  and  Death  holds  the  key.  Loathly 
is  that  earth-house,  and  grim  to  dwell  in.  There  thou  shalt  dwell,  and  worma 
shall  sliare  thee.  Thus  thou  art  laid,  and  Icavest  thy  friends.  Thou  hast  no 
friend  that  will  come  to  thee,  who  will  ever  inquire  how  that  house  liketh  thee, 
who  shall  e^er  open  for  thee  the  door,  and  seek  thee,  for  soon  then  becomeat 
loathly  and  hateful  to  look  upon.*' 

Has  Jeremy  Taylor  a  more  gloomy  picture  ?  The  two  reli^ous  poetries. 
Christian  and  pagan,  are  so  like,  that  one  might  make  a  common  cata* 
logue  of  their  incongruities,  images,  and  legends.  In  Beowulf,  alto* 
gether  pagan,  the  Deity  appears  as  Odin,  more  mighty  and  serene,  and 
di/Ters  from  the  other  only  as  a  peaceful  Bretwalda'  differs  from  sin 
adventurous  and  heroic  bandit-chief.  The  Scandinavian  monsters, 
Jotuns,  euemi^  of  the  ^sir,'  have  not  vanished ;  but  they  descend 
from  Cain,  and  are  the  giants  drowned  by  the  Hood.*  Their  new  hell 
18  nearly  the  ancient  N4strand,'  '  a  dwelling  deadly  cold,  full  of  bloody 

*  Conybeare's  Illustrations,  p.  271. 

*  Bretwalfla  was  a  species  of  war-king,  or  temporary  and  elective  chief  of  aL' 
the  Saxons.— Til. 

'  The  ^ir  (sing.  As)  are  the  gods  of  the  Scandinavian  nations,  of  whom  Odta 
was  the  chief.  ^Tb. 

^  Kemble,  i.  i.  xiL  In  this  chapter  he  has  collected  many  features  whi  cb 
«how  the  endurance  of  the  ancient  mytliology. 

*  NHStrand  is  the  stuuvl  or  shore  of  the  dead. — Ti^^i^g^byGoOQlc 
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«fti^«ft  and  pale   adders ;'  and  the  dreadful  last  day  fif  judgment,  whe 

iS>  ^nXi  crumble  into  dust,  and  make  way  for  a  purer  world,  resemble 

\)^  ^ttal  destruction  of  Edd(iy  that  *  twilight  of  the  gods,'  which  will  en( 

y  ma  VicloTious  regeneration,  an  everlasting  joy  *  under  a  fairer  sun.* 

^  By  this  natural  conformity  they  were  able  to  make  their  religion 

I  ^oenvs  indeed  poema.      Power  in  spiritual  productions  arises  only  fron 

t  &e  snoeiity  of  peraonal  and  original  sentiment.     If  they  can  describ 

f  regions  tragedies,  it  ia  because  their  soul  was  tragic,  and  in  a  degre 

biblicaL     They  introduce  their  fierce  rehemence  into  their  rerses,  lik 
the  old  prophets  of  Israel,  their  murderous  hatreds,  their  fanaticisni 
■H  the  sfandderings  of  their  flesh  and  blood.     One  of  them,  whose  poen 
•  m  mutilated,  has  related  the  history  of  Judith — ^with  what  inspiratioi 

we  shall  see.     It  needed  a  barbarian  to  display  in  such  strong  ligh 
*  cjBoesseSy  tumult^  murder,  Tengeance,  and  combat. 

'  *Then  was  Holofemes  ezhUanited  with  wine ;  in  the  halls  of  his  gnestn  h 

IlBBglied  and  shouted,  he  roared  and  dinned.    Then  might  the  children  of  me: 
m£ar  off  hear  how  the  stem  one  stonned  and  clamoured,  animated  and  elated  wit 
vizie.    He  admonished  amply  that  they  should  bear  it  well  to  those  sitting  on  th 
'  beach.    So  was  the  wicked  one  over  all  the  day,  the  lord  and  his  men,  drunk  wit 

,  wiae,  the  stem  dispenser  of  wealth  ;  till  that  they  swimming  lay  over  drank,  a] 

'  b  Aohilityy  as  they  were  death-slain.'^ 

J  The  night  having  arrived,  he  commands  them  to  bring  into  his  ten 

'the  illustrious  virgin ;'  then,  going  in  to  visit  her,  he  f:ills  drunk  01 
kia  l)ed      The  moment  was  come  for  '  the  maid  of  the  Creator,  the  hoi; 


*She  took  the  heathen  man  fast  by  his  hair ;  she  drew  him  by  Ids  liml 
taw  aids  her  dis^racefolly;  and  the  mischief-ful  odious  man  at  her  pleasure  laid;  a 
■•  tkf  wfttch  she  might  the  easiest  well  command.  She  with  the  twisted  lock 
rtrack  iht  hateful  enemy,  meditating  hate,  with  the  red  sword,  till  she  had  lia] 
cat  oir  hia  neck  ;  ao  that  he  lay  in  a  swoon,  drunk  and  mortally  wounded.  H 
«as  not  then  de^d,  not  entirely  lifeless.  She  struck  then  earnest,  the  woma 
iiiatnoaa  in  »tr«ng^h,  another  time  the  heathen  hound,  till  that  his  head  roll© 
Ibtcfa  upon  the  floor-  The  foul  one  lay  without  a  coffer ;  backward  his  spiri 
tDmed  nnder  the  abyss,  and  there  was  plunged  below,  with  sulphur  fastened 
-  afterwarda  wonnded  by  worms.     Bound  in  torments,  hard  imprisoned,  i 

.  .*^,  na-  After  his  course  he  need  not  hope,  with  darkness  ovei-whelmed 
iff  h  '  escape  from  that  mansion  of  worms ;  but  there  h«  shall  remain,  evi 
t^  be  "**^^^^^  end,  henceforth  in  that  cavern-house,  void  of  the  joys  of  hope.' 

^^^  ever  heard  a  sterner  accent  of  satisfied  hate?     Whfti 
nJf"h  ^^istened  to  the  Passion  play,  he  cried,  *  Why  was  I  not  ther 
^^'      I?        k«  I*      "^  ^^'^^  **^®  ^^^  warrior  instinct  swelled  into  flam 
with  my  Y/V^^  wA».      As  soon  as  Judith  returned, 
irerthe  Hebrew  war».  , 

-^j-jjjj  /went  out)  from  the  holy  city  at  the  dawn  itself.    The; 

— — — "       TriMt   of  Anglo-Saxons,  iii.  book  0.  ch.  3,  p.  271. 

I  Taruor,  ^^  ' 

»   Ibid^^    P'    ^^^*  Digitized  by  Google 
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dinned  shields ;  men  roared  loudly.  At  this  rejoiced  the  lank  wolf  in  the  wood, 
and  the  wan  raven,  the  fowl  greedy  of  slaughter,  both  from  the  west,  that  the  som 
of  men  for  them  should  have  thought  to  prepare  their  fill  on  corpses.  And  ta 
them  flew  in  their  paths  the  active  devourer,  the  eagle,  hoary  in  his  feathers. 
The  willowed  kite,  with  his  homed  beak,  sang  the  song  of  Hilda.  The  noble 
warriors  proceeded*  they  in  mail,  to  the  battle,  furnished  with  shields,  witl 
swelling  banners.  .  .  .  They  then  speedily  let  fly  forth  showers  of  arrows,  tb« 
serpents  of  Hilda,  from  their  horn  bows ;  the  spears  on  the  ground  hard  stormed 
Loud  raged  the  plunderers  of  battle  ;  they  sent  their  darts  into  the  throng  of  tht 
chiefs.  .  .  .  They  that  awhile  before  thd  r^roach  of  the  foreigners,  the  taunts  ol 
the  heathen  endured.'' 

Amongst  all  these  unknown  poets'  there  is  one  whose  name  we  know^ 
Csedmon,  perhaps  the  old  Csedmon  who  wi*ote  the  first  hymn ;  like  him, 
at  all  events,  who,  paraphrasing  the  Bible  with  a  barbarian's  vigour  and 
sublimity,  has  shown  the  grandeur  and  fury  of  the  sentiment  witlk 
which  the  men  of  these  times  entered  into  their  new  religion.  He  also 
sings  when  he  speaks ;  when  he  mentions  the  ark,  it  is  with  a  profusion 
of  poetic  names,  '  the  floating  house,  the  greatest  of  floating  chambers^ 
the  wooden  fortress,  the  moving  house,  the  cavern,  the  great  sea-chest,* 
and  many  more.  Every  time  he  thinks  of  it,  he  sees  it  with  his  mind, 
like  a  quick  luminous  vision,  and  each  time  under  a  -new  aspect,  now 
undulating  on  the  muddy  waves,  between  two  ridges  of  foam,  now 
casting  over  the  water  its  enormous  shadow,  black  and  high  like  a 
castle,  *now  enclosing  in  its  cavernous  sides*  the  endless  ferment  of  the 
caged  beasts.  Like  the  others,  he  wrestles  with  God  in  his  heart; 
triumphs  like  a  warrior  in  destruction  and  victory  ;  and  in  relating  the 
death  of  Pharaoh,  can  hardly  speak  from  anger,  or  see,  because  the  blood 
mounts  to  his  eyes : 

'  The  folk  was  affrighted,  the  flood-dread  seized  on  their  sad  souls ;  ooAm  wailed 
with  death,  the  mountain  heights  were  with  blood  besteamed,  the  sea  foamed  gore» 
crying  was  in  the  waves,  the  water  full  of  weapons,  a  death-mist  rose ;  the  Egyp* 
tians  were  turned  back  ;  trembling  they  fled,  they  felt  fear :  would  tliat  host  gladlj 
find  their  homes  ;  their  vaunt  grew  sadder :  agaiujit  them,  as  a  cloud,  rose  the  feU 
rolling  of  the  waves ;  there  came  not  any  of  that  host  to  home,  but  from  behind 
inclosed  them  fate  with  the  wave.  Where  ways  ere  lay  sea  raged.  Their  might 
was  merged,  the  streams  stood,  the  storm  rose  high  to  heaven  ;  the  loudest  army- 
cry  the  hostile  uttered ;  the  air  above  was  thickened  with  dying  voicen  •  •  •  Oceam 
raged,  drew  itself  up  on  high,  the  storms  rose,  the  corpses  rolled.*' 

Is  the  song  of  the  Exodus  more  abrupt,  more  vehement,  op  more 
savage  ?  These  men  can  speak  of  the  creation  like  the  Bible,  because 
they  speak  of  destruction  like  the  Bible.  They  have  only  to  look  iiiUi 
their  own  minds,  in  order  to  discover  an  emotion  sufHcicntly  strong  to 
nose  their  souls  to  the  height  of  their  Creator.     This  emotion  existed 

*  Turner,  Hist,  of  Anglo-Saxons,  iil.  book  9,  ch.  8,  p.  274 

*  Grein,  BihlU^thek  der  Angelscechsischen  poem. 
»  Thorpe,  C(Bdmdn,  1833,  xlvii.  p,  206. 
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lii^y  in  ibeir  pagan  legends ;  and  Osedmon,  m  order  to  reoonnt  the 
«ti^  ot  tYungs,  has  only  to  turn  to  the  ancient  dreams,  such  as  have 
Wii  ^iK9«TTed  in  the  prophecies  of  the  EddcL 

\  **lW!a«  hM&  not  here  ifts  yet,  save  cayem-8hade»  aught  been ;  bot  this  wide  abyH 

Y  te«idce^  and  dim,  strange  to  its  Lord,  idle  and  useless  ;  on  which  looked  wiiX 

1  ^  e^  tbe  ILing  firm  of  mind^  and  beheld  those  places  void  of  joys  ;  saw  the  dark 

I  cbsd  lover  in  eternal  night,  swart  under  heaven,  dark  and  waste,  until  this  worldly 

I  eRrtkm  through  the  word  existed  of  the  Qloiy-King.  .  .  .  The  earth  as  yet  was 

f  Bot  gresi  with  grass ;  ocean  cover'd,  swart  in  eternal  nighty  tu  and  wide  the  dusky 

f       ^y»." 

\  In  Una  manner  will  Milton  hereafter  speak,  the  descendant  of  the 

I  fiebrew   seers,  last   of   the   Scandinavian   seers,    but  assisted   in  the 

de^elopaient  of  his  thought  by  all  the  resources  of  Latin  culture  and 
cmKsatioQ.     And  yet  he  will  add  nothing  to  the  primitive  sentiment. 

I  fteHgioiis  insidnct  is  not  acquired ;  it  belongs  to  the  blood,  and  is  in- 

herited with  it.  So  it  is  with  other  instincts ;  pride  in  the  first  place, 
iwloinitable  self-conscious  energy,  which  sets  man  in  opposition  to  all 

■  domination,  and  inures  him  against  all  grief.      Milton's  Satan  exists 

9ireMidj  in  Cedmon'sy  as  the  picture  exbts  in  the  sketch ;  because  both 
ksve  their  model  in  the  race ;  and  Ccedmon  foimd  his  originals  in  the 
northern  warriors,  as  Milton  did  in  the  Puritans : 

*  Why  sihall  I  for  his  favoor  serve,  bend  to  him  in  such  vassalage  ?  I  may  be 
a^od  as  he.  Stand  by  me,  strong  aasociatea,  who  will  not  fail  me  in  the  strife. 
Heroes  stem  of  mood,  they  have  chosen  me  for  chief,  renowned  warriors  I  with 
wath  lotLj  one  devise  coumiel,  with  such  capture  his  adherents  ;  they  are  my  zealous 
farads,  iaithiul  in  their  thoughts ;  I  may  be  their  chieftain,  sway  in  this  realm  ; 
&Da  to  me  it  sveiueth  not  right  that  I  in  aught  need  cringe  to  Qod  for  any  good  ; 
I  will  no  longer  be  hia  vassal.'* 

He  is  overcome  ;  shall  he  be  subdued  ?  He  is  cast  into  the  *  where 
tonnent  they  suffer,  burning  heat  intense,  in  midst  of  hell,  fire  iiiid 
hroad  flames :  so  also  the  bitter  seeks  smoke  and  darkness  ;*  will  he 
fcpent?  At  first  he  is  astonished,  he  despairs;  but  it  is  a  hero's 
de^iair. 

*  This  nsnow  plaos  is  most  unHke  that  other  that  we  ere  knew,'  high  in  heaven  '1 
km^doa,  which  my  master  bestow'd  on  me.  .  .  .  Oh,  had  1  power  of  my  hands, 
■ad  B^ght  one  season  be  without,  be  one  winter's  space,  then  with  this  host  I-^ 
Ciu  arwsd  me  lie  iron  bonds,  presscth  this  cord  of  chain  :  I  am  powerless  1  me 
fcsre  ao  hard  the  clasps  of  hell,  so  firmly  grasped  I  Here  is  a  vast  fire  above  and 
ttKkrsesth.  never  did  I  see  a  loathlier  landskip  ;  the  flame  abateth  not,  hot  over 
WL    Me  hath  tiia  olBsping  of  these  rings,  this  hard-polish'd  band,  impeded  in  my 


I  fUogjt^  dednton,  ii  P-  7.    A  likeness  exists  between  this  song  and  corrs- 

^cmdiag  portions  <^^^^^^' 

'/Iml  r^'^'       '^g  opening  also.     (See  ParacUse  Lost,  Book  i.  verse  242,  etc) 
^ThiM  IS  jUl  |j^  mugt  iiaye  had  some  knowledge  of  Csedmon  from  the 
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oonne,  deburr'd  me  fh>m  my  way  ;  my  feet  are  Ixnmd,  my  liands  manacled*  .  •  • 
ao  that  with  aught  I  cannot  from  these  limb-bonds  escape.*' 

As  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  against  God,  it  is  with  His  new 
creature,  man,  that  he  must  busy  himself.  To  him  who  has  lost 
eveiything,  vengeance  is  left; ;  and  if  the  conquered  can  enjoy  this,  he 
will  find  himself  happy ;  '  he  will  sleep  softly,  even  under  his  chains.* 

VIL 

Here  the  foreign  culture  ceased.  Beyond  Christianity  it  could  not 
graft  upon  this  barbarous  stock  any  fruitful  or  living  branch.  All  the 
circumstances  which  elsewhere  softened  the  wild  sap,  failed  here.  The 
Saxons  found  Britain  abandoned  by  the  Romans  ;  they  had  not  yielded, 
like  their  brothers  on  the  continent,  to  the  ascendency  of  a  superior 
civilisation ;  they  had  not  become  mingled  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land ;  they  had  always  treated  them  like  enemies  or  slaves,  pursuing 
like  wolves  those  who  escaped  to  the  mountains  of  the  west,  oppressing 
like  beasts  of  burden  those  whom  they  had  conquered  with  the  land. 
While  the  Germans  of  Gaul,  Italy,  and  Spain  became  Romans,  the 
Saxons  retained  their  language,  their  genius  and  manners,  and  created 
in  Britain  a  Germany  outside  of  Germany.  A  hundred  and  fifty 
years  after  the  Saxon  invasion,  the  introduction  of  Christianity  and  the 
dawn  of  security  attained  by  a  society  inclining  to  peace,  gave  birth  to 
a  kind  of  literature ;  and  we  meet  with  the  venerable  Bede,  and  later 
on,  Alcuin,  John  Scotus  Erigena,  and  some  others,  commentators, 
translators,  teachers  of  barbarians,  who  tried  not  to  originate  but  to 
compile,  to  pick  out  and  explain  from  the  great  Greek  and  Latin 
encyclopedia  something  which  might  suit  the  men  of  their  time.  But 
\he  wars  with  the  Danes  came  and  crushed  this  humble  plant,  which, 
^f  left  to  itself,  would  have  come  to  nothing.*  When  Alfred*  the 
Deliverer  became  king,  'there  were  very  few  ecclesiastics,'  he  says, 
•on  this  side  of  the  Humber,  who  could  understand  in  English  their 
own  Latin  prayers,  or  translate  any  Latin  writing  into  English.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  Humber  I  think  there  were  scarce  any ;  there 
were  so  few  that,  in  truth,  I  cannot  remember  a  single  man  south  of 
the  Thames,  when  I  took  the  kingdom,  who  was  capable  of  it.'  He 
tried,  like  Charlemagne,  to  instruct  his  people,  and  turned  into  Saxon 
for  their  use  several  works,  above  all  some  moral  books,  as  the  de  Con- 
ioktUone  of  Boethius ;  but  this  very  translation  bears  witness  to  the  bar^ 


■  Thorpe,  CcedTiion,  iv.  p.  28. 

•  They  themselves  feel  their  impotence  and  decrepitude.  Bede,  dividing  the 
history  of  the  world  into  six  periods,  says  that  the  fifth,  which  stretches  from  the 
retam  out  of  Babylon  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  is  tlie  senile  period  ;  the  sixth  is  the 
present,  cstas  decrepUOt  totius  morte  scecuU  consuinmnnda, 

»  Died  iu  901 ;  Adhelm  died  700,  Bodo  died  735,  Alcuin  lived  under  Charle/ 
ne.  Eiijrciia  under  Charles  tlie  Bald  (843-877).  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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Wism  ol  \iis  audience.     He  adapts  the  text  in  order  to  bring  it  d^wn  to 

^m  inteVVigiiTice  ;    the  pretty  verses  of  Boethius,  somewhat  pretentious, 

W\»\ired,  e\egaxit,  ^^rowded  with  classical  allusions  of  a  refined  and 

^s\ied  style  worthy  of  Seneca,  become  an  artless,  long  dniwn  out 

ind  ^et  abrupt  prose,  like  a  nurse's  fairy  tale,  explaining  everything, 

noommencing  and  hreatdng  off  its  phrases,  making  ten  turns  about  a 

mngVe  detail;  so  low   was   it  necessary  to  stoop  to  the  level  of  this 

%eNr  mWUigence,  which  had  never  thought  or  known  anything.     Here 

feUowB  the  Latin  of  Boethius,  so  affected,  so  pretty,  with  the  English 

taaslation  affixed  :— 


*  QKodam  fimera  conjugis 
Tates  Threicios  gemens, 
Poetqaam  flebiUbus  modis 
Suras  ecrrere,  mobiles 
Asmes  stare  coegerat, 
Juudtqae  intrepidiim  hitas 
Saeris  ccrva  leonibos, 
Kee  vismn  timait  lepos 
Jam  cantn  placidom  canen ; 
Cost  flagrantior  iotima 
Fervor  pectoris  oreret, 
Kec  qui  caocta  sabegerant 
Miilcerent  dominnm  modi  ; 
Ivimites  soperos  qnereiUt 
Infemas  ad  lit  domos. 
mic  bUnda  sonantibos 
Chordis  carmina  temperaii% 
QrdiiqTjid  prsecipuis  Dtm 
Uatris  foctibus  hauserat, 
Qood  loctns  dabat  impoteos, 
Qood  I  actum  geminans  amor, 
Bcflet  TarUra  commov«iis» 
Et  dolci  reniam  prece 
Umbianim  dominos  rogat» 
5tiipet  tergcmiUQS  novo 
C^apUui  carmine  janitor ; 
Qq2  aontes  agitant  roeta 
tntriccs  acelerom  De« 
/an  ixKcsts  lacrymis  madent 
'Moi  Ixioiumn  caput 
Tckx  pnecipitat  rota, 
It  loDga  site  perditus 
Sftcmit  flmniiia  Tantalan 
Tahur  dmn  satiur  esft  modk 
V<m  tnxit  Tityi  jecur. 
Sodeti,  riDcimnr,  arbiter 
Umbnnm  miscrans  ait. 

Ikaemfu  eondteva  viro, 
iMftam  carmine  coiyugem. 


*  It  happened  formerly  that  there  was  a  harpei 
in  the  conntry  called  Thrace,  which  was  in 
Greece.  The  harper  was  inconceivably  good. 
His  name  was  Orpheus.  He  had  a  very  excel- 
lent wife,  called  Enrydice.  Then  began  men  to 
say  concerning  the  harper,  that  he  could  harp 
80  that  the  wood  moved,  and  the  stones  stirred 
tiiemselves  at  the  sound,  and  wild  beasts  would 
ran  thereto,  and  stand  as  if  they  were  tame  ;  so 
still,  that  though  men  or  hounds  pursued  them, 
they  shunned  them  not  Then  said  they,  that 
the  harper's  wife  should  die,  and  her  soul  should 
be  led  to  helL  Then  should  the  harper  become 
so  sorrowful  that  he  could  not  remain  among  the 
men,  but  frequented  the  wood,  and  sat  on  the 
mountains,  both  day  and  night,  weeping  and 
harping^  so  that  the  woods  shook,  and  the 
rivers  stood  still,  and  no  hart  shunneil  any 
hon,  nor  hare  any  hound ;  nor  did  cattle  know 
any  hatred,  or  any  fear  of  others,  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  sound.  Then  it  seemed  to  the 
harper  that  nothing  in  this  world  pleased  him. 
Then  thought  he  that  ho  would  seek  the  gods 
of  hell,  and  endeavour  to  allure  them  with  his 
harp,  and  pray  that  they  would  give  him  back 
his  wife.  When  he  came  thither,  then  should 
there  come  towards  him  the  dog  of  hell,  whose 
name  was  Cerberus, — ^he  should  have  three  heads, 
— and  began  to  wag  his  tail,  and  play  with  him 
for  his  harping.  Then  was  there  also  a  very  hor- 
rible gatekeeper,  whose  name  should  be  Charon. 
He  had  also  three  heads,  and  he  was  very  old. 
Then  began  the  harper  to  beseech  him  that  he 
would  protect  him  while  he  was  there,  and  bring 
him  thence  again  safe.  Then  did  he  promise  that 
to  him,  because  he  was  desirous  of  the  unaccus- 
tomed sound.  Then  went  he  further  until  h« 
met  the  fierce  goddesses,  whom  the  comrr-^- 
people  call  Parc»»,  of  whom  th«y  say,  that 
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8ed  lex  dona  coeroeat^  know  no  reepeot  for  any  man,  but  punish  eyery 

Nee,  dum  Tartura  liquerit^        man  according  to  his  deeds ;  and  of  whom  they 

Fas  sit  lumina  flectere.  say,  that  they  control  every  man's  fortune.   Then 

Qnis  legem  det  amantibnsl        began  he  to  implore  thei^  mercy.     Then  began 

Major  lex  fit  amor  sibL  they  to  weep  with  him.     Then  went  he  farther^ 

Hen  I  noctis  prope  terminot      and  all  the  inhabitants  of  hell  ran  towards  him, 

Orpheus  Eiirydicem  snam  and  led  him  to  their  king ;  and  all  began  to  speak 

Vidit,  perdidit,  occidit.  with  him,  and  to  pray  that  which  he  prayed. 

Yob  hsdc  fabula  respicit^  And  the  restless  wheel  which  Izion,  the  kii^  ol 

Quioanqne  in  supemm  diem      ike  LapithsB,  was  bound  to  for  hia  guilty  that 

Mentem  ducere  quseritis.  stood  still  for  his  harping.     And  Tantalus  tht 

Nam  qui  tartareum  in  specni    king,  who  in  this  world  was  immoderately  greedy, 

Victus  lumina  flexerit,  and  whom  that  same  vice  of  greediness  followed 

Qnidquid  prsecipuum  trahit       there,  he  became  quiet.    And  the  Tulture  should 

Perdity  dum  videt  inferos.'         eeaae,  so  that  he  tore  not  the  liver  of  Tityus  the 

Book  IIL  Metre  1%    king,  which  before  therewith  tormented  hlnu 

And  all  the  punishments  of  the  inhabitants  ol 

hell  were  suspended,  whilft  he  harped  before  the  king.     When  he  long  and  long, 

had  harped,  then  spoke  the  king  of  the  inhabitants  of  hell,  and  said,  Let  na 

give  the  man  his  wife,  for  he  has  earned  her  by  his  harping.    He  then  com* 

manded  him  that  he  should  well  observe  that  he  never  looked  backioards  after 

he  departed  thenoe ;  and  said,  if  he  looked  backwards,  that  he  should  lose  the 

woman.     But  men  can  with  great  difficulty,  if  at  all,  restrain  love !    Wellaway  1 

What !    Orpheus  then  led  his  wife  with  him  till  he  came  to  the  boundary  of  light 

and  darkness.    Then  went  his  wife  alter  him.    When  he  came  forth  into  the  light, 

then  looked  he  behind  his  back  towards  the  woman.    Then  was  she  immediately 

lost  to  him.     This  fable  teaches  every  man  who  desires  to  fly  the  darkness  of  hell, 

and  to  come  to  the  light  of  the  true  good,  that  he  look  not  about  him  to  his  old 

vices,  so  that  he  practise  them  again  as  fully  as  he  did  before.    For  whosoever  with 

fiill  will  turns  his  mind  to  the  vices  which  he  had  before  forsaken,  and  practises 

them,  and  they  then  fully  please  him,  and  he  never  thinks  of  forsaking  them  ; 

then  loses  he  all  his  former  good  unless  he  again  amend  it.'^ 

One  speaks  thus  when  an  indistinct  idea  has  to  be  impressed  upon 
the  mind.  Boethius  bad  for  his  audience  senators,  men  of  culture,  who 
understood  as  well  as  we  the  slightest  m)  thological  allusion.  Alfred  is 
obliged  to  take  them  up  and  develop  them,  like  a  father  or  a  master^ 
who  draws  his  little  boy  between  his  knees,  and  relates  to  bim  namea^ 
qualities,  crimes  and  their  punishments,  which  the  Latin  only  hints  at. 
Bui  the  ignorance  is  such  that  the  teacher  himself  needs  correctioiu 
He  takes  the  Pare®  for  the  Erinyes,  and  gives  Charon  three  heads  lika 
Cerberus.  There  is  no  adornment  in  his  version ;  no  Jinesse  as  in  th# 
original.  Alfred  himself  has  hard  work  to  be  understood.  What,  for 
instance,  becomes  of  the  noble  Platonic  moral,  the  apt  interpretatioii 
after  the  style  of  lamblichus  and  Porphyry?  It  is  altogether  dulled* 
He  has  to  call  everything  by  its  name,  and  turn  the  eyes  of  his  people 
to  tangible  and  visible  things.  It  is  a  sermon  suited  to  his  audience  of 
thanes ;  the  Danes  whom  he  had  converted  by  the  sword  needed  a  clear 

*  Fox's  Alfred's  Boethim,  chap.  35.  §  6, 1864-, 
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■oral    K  he  had  translated  for  them  exactly  the  fine  words  of  Boelhiiw , 
tkej  would  have  opened  wide  their  big  stupid  eyes  and  fallen  asleep. 

For  the  whole  talent  of  an  uncultivated  mind  lies  in  the  force  and 
ODenesi  of  its  senaationa  Beyond  that  it  is  powerless.  The  art  of 
^Linking  and  reasoning  lies  above  it.  These  men  lost  all  genius  when 
fliey  lost  their  fever-heat  They  spun  out  awkwardly  and  heavily  dry 
chrooicleSy  a  sort  of  hbtorical  almanacks.  Tou  might  think  them 
petiants^  who,  returning  from  their  toil,  came  and  scribbled  with  chalk 
ca  a  smoky  table  the  date  of  a  year  of  scarcity,  the  price  of  com,  the 
^.ioges  in  the  weather,  a  death.  Even  so,  side  by  side  with  the  meagre 
Bible  chronicles,  which  set  down  the  successions  of  kings,  and  of  Jewish 
massacres,  are  exhibited  the  exaltation  of  the  psalms  and  the  transpoits 
<tf  prophecy.  The  same  lyric  poet  can  be  at  one  time  a  brute  and  a 
genius,  because  hu  genius  comes  and  goes  like  a  disease,  and  instead  of 
having  it  he  simply  is  ruled  by  it 

'  A.D.  611.  This  year  Cyn^gils  succeeded  to  the  government  in  Wessez,  and 
kdi  it  one-and-thirty  winten.  Cyneglls  waa  the  mm  of  Ceol,  Ceol  of  Cntha, 
Oitha  of  Cynric 

'614.  Thia  year  Cynegila  and  Cnichelm  fought  at  Bamptoa,  and  slew  two 
ikoQaaod  aud  forty-six  of  the  Welsh. 

•678.  This  year  api)cared  tlie  comet-star  in  August,  and  shone  every  morning 
ivkg  thcee  months  like  a  sonheam.  Bishop  Wilfrid  being  driven  from  his 
lidbopric  by  King  Everth,  two  bishops  were  consecrated  in  his  stead. 

*  901.  This  year  died  Alfr^  the  son  of  Ethelwvlf,  six  nights  befcnre  the  maaa 
tf  All  Saints.  He  waa  king  over  all  the  Euglish  nation,  except  that  part  that  waa 
ufer  the  power  of  the  Danes.  He  held  the  government  one  year  and  a  half  lesa 
Ibn  thirty  winters ;  and  then  Edward  hia  son  took  to  the  government. 

'902.  This  year  there  waa  the  great  fight  at  the  fiolme,  between  the  men  of 
Icat  and  the  Danes. 

•  ie77.  This  year  were  reconciled  the  King  of  the  Pranks,  and  William,  King  of 
"^im^mA  Bat  it  continued  only  a  little  while.  This  year  was  London  burned, 
«0  ai^  before  the  Assumption  of  St  Maiy,  so  toribly  as  it  never  waa  before 

ittwaaboilt'^ 


It  is  thus  the  poor  monks  speak,  with  monotonous  dryness,  who  after 
Alfred's  time  gather  up  and  take  note  of  great  visible  events ;  sparsely 
scattered  we  6nd  a  few  moral  reflections,  a  passionate  emotion, 
nnhlng  more.  In  the  tenth  century  we  see  King  Edgar  give  a  manor 
lo  a  bishop,  on  condition  that  he  will  put  into  Saxon  the  monastic 
Kfulation  written  in  Latin  by  Saint  Benedict.  Alfred  himself  was 
afaaost  the  last  man  of  culture;  he,  like  Charlemagne,  became  so  only 
by  dtnt  of  determination  and  patience.  In  vain  the  great  spirits  of  this 
age  endeavour  to  link  themselves  to  the  relics  of  the  old  civilisation, 
ml  to  raise  themselves  above  the  chaotic  and  muddy  ignorance  in 
which  the  others  wallow.  They  rise  almost  alone,  and  on  their  death 
tkt  fC0t  are  again  enveloped  in  the  mire.     It  is  the  human  beast  that 


«  AXL  these  extracta  are  taken  from  Ingram's  S^ixon  Chronicle,  1828. 
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remains  master;  genins  cannot  find  a  place  amidst  revolt  and  blood- 
thirstiness,  gluttony  and  brute  force.  Even  in  the  little  circle  where 
be  moves,  his  labour  comes  to  nought.  The  model  which  he  proposed 
to  himself  oppresses  and  enchains  him  in  a  cramping  imitation ;  h« 
aspires  but  to  be  a  good  copyist ;  he  produces  a  gathering  of  centos 
which  he  calls  Latin  .verses;  he  applies  himself  to  the  discovery  of 
expressions,  sanctioned  by  good  models ;  he  succeeds  only  in  elaborat- 
ing an  emphatic,  spoiled  Latin,  bristling  with  incongruities.  In  place 
of  ideas,  the  most  profound  amongst  them  serve  up  the  defunct  doo< 
trines  of  defunct  authors.  They  compile  religious  manuals  and  philo- 
Bophical  manuals  from  the  Fathers.  Erigena,  the  most  learned,  goes 
to  the  extent  of  reproducing  the  old  complicated  dreams  of  Alex* 
andrian  metaphysics.  How  far  these  speculations  and  reminiscences 
soar  above  the  barbarous  crowd  which  howls  and  bustles  in  the  plain 
below,  no  words  can  express.  There  was  a  certain  king  of  Kent  in 
the  seventh  century  who  could  not  write.  Imagine  bachelors  of  theo- 
logy discussing  before  an  audience  of  waggoners  in  Paris,  not  Parisian 
waggoners,  but  such  as  survive  in  Auvergne  or  in  the  Vosges.  Among 
these  clerks,  who  think  like  studious  scholars  in  accordance  with  their 
favourite  authors,  and  are  doubly  separated  from  the  world  as  collegians 
and  monks,  Alfred  alone,  by  his  position  as  a  layman  and  a  practical 
man,  descends  in  his  Saxon  translations  and  his  Saxon  verses  to  the 
common  level ;  and  we  have  seen  that  his  effort,  like  that  of  Charle- 
magne, was  fruitless.  There  was  an  impassable  wall  between  the  old 
learned  literature  and  the  present  chaotic  barbarism.  Incapable,  yet 
compelled,  to  fit  into  the  ancient  mould,  they  gave  it  a  twist.  Unable 
to  reproduce  ideas,  they  reproduced  a  metre.  They  tried  to  eclipse 
their  rivals  in  versification  by  the  refinement  of  their  composition,  and 
the  prestige  of  a  difficulty  overcome.  So,  in  our  o\ra  colleges,  the 
good  scholars  imitate  the  clever  divisions  and  symmetries  of  Claudian 
rather  than  the  ease  and  variety  of  VirgiL  They  put  their  feet  in 
irons,  and  showed  their  smartness  by  running  in  shackles;  they 
weighted  themselves  with  rules  of  modem  rhyme  and  rules  of  ancient 
metre ;  they  added  the  necessity  of  beginning  each  verse  with  the  same 
letter  that  began  the  last  A  few,  like  Adhelm,  wrote  square  acrostics, 
in  v'hich  the  first  line,  repeated  at  the  end,  was  found  also  to  the  left 
and  right  of  the  piece.  Thus  made  up  of  the  first  and  last  letters  of 
each  verse,  it  forms  a  border  to  the  whole  piece,  and  the  morsel  of 
verse  is  like  a  morsel  of  tapestry.  Strange  literary  tricks,  which 
changed  the  poet  into  an  artisan!  They  bear  witness  to  the  con- 
trariety which  then  impeded  culture  and  nature,  and  spoiled  at  onoe 
the  Latin  form  and  the  Saxon  genius. 

Beyond  this  barrier,  which  drew  an  impassable  line  between  civilisa- 
tion and  barbarism,  there  was  another,  no  less  impassable,  between  tha 
Latin  and  Saxon  genius.  The  strong  German  imagination,  in  which 
'flowing  and  obscure  visions  suddenly  meet  and  violently  dash,  irat 
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m  coQtnBt  frith  the   reasoning  sfarit,  in  which  idets  gather  and  are 
^eloped  in  a  regular  order ;  so  that  if  the  barbarian,  in  his  classical 
onji,  retained  any  part  of  his  primitive  instincts,  he  succeeded  only 
in  producing  a  grotesque  and  frightful  monster.     One  of  them,  this 
verjr  Adhelm,  a  relatire  of  King  Ina,  who  sang  on  the  town -bridge 
fftdtoe  and  sacred  hymns  alternately,  too  much  imbued  with  Saxon 
poesj,  simply  to  imitate  the  antique  models,  adorned  his  Latin  prose 
and  Tene  with  all  the  ^English  kuagnifioence.*^     Tou  might  compare 
Urn  to  a  barbarian  who  seizes  a  flute  from  the  skilled  hands  of  a  player 
rf  Angnstna*  court,  in  order  to  blow  on  it  with  inflated  lungs,  as  if  it 
vera  the  bellowing  bom  of  an  aurochs.     The  sober  speech  of  the 
,B<»an  Mators  and  senators  becomes  in  his  hands  full  of  exaggerated 
iDd  ino^erent  images ;  he  heaps  up  his  colours,  and  gives  vent  to  the 
eitnordinary  and  unintelligible  nonsense  of  the  later  Skalds, — ^in  short, 
Itf  is  a  latinised  Skald,  dragging  into  his  new  tongue  the  ornaments  of 
Scaodinarian  poetry,  such  as  alliteration,  by  dint  of  which  he  con- 
gregates in  one  of  his  epistles  fifteen  consecutive  words,  nil  beginning 
with  the  same  letter ;  and  in  order  to  make  up  his  fifteen,  he  introduces 
a  barbarous  GrsMBsm  amongst  the  Latin  words.'     Many  times  amongst 
tile  others,  the  wnters  of  legends,  you  will  meet  with  deformation  of 
Latin,  distorted  by  the  outbreak  of  a  too  vivid  imagination ;  it  breaks 
out  even  in  their  scholastic  and  scientific  writing.     Alcuin,  in  the 
^atognes   which    he   made  for  the   son   of  Charlemagne,   uses   like 
ibnaulas  the  little  poetic   and   trite   phrases  which   abound  in   the 
■stiooal  poetry.      *What  is  winter?  the  exile  of  summer.     What  is 
firing?  the  painter  of  earth.     What  is  the  year?  the  world's  chariot. 
What  is  the  son?  the  splendour  of  the  universe,  the  beauty  of  the 
irmament,  the  grace  of  nature,  the  glory  of  the  day,  the  distributor 
rf  hours.     What  is  the  aea?  the  road  of  the  brave,  the  frontier  of 
sanh,  the  hostelry  of  the  waves,  the  source  of  showers.'     More,  he 
Mda  bis  instructions  with  enigmas,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Skalds,  such  as 
we  still  find  in  the  old  manuscripts  with  the  barbarian  songs.     It  was 
the  last  feature  ol  the  national  genius,  which,  when  it  labours  to  under- 
■taod  a  matter,  neglects  dry,  dear,  consecutive  deduction,  to  employ 
poiesque,  remote,  oft-repeated  imagery,  and  replaces  analysis  by  in- 
tiition. 

VHL 
8adi  wm  this  race,  the  last  bom  of  the  sister  races,  Saxon,  Latin, 

>  WQBam  of  Halmeebary'B  expression. 

*  Primitus  (pantomm  procemm  pnetorumqae  pio  potisslmum  patemoqaa 
psanthn  piivUegio)  panegyricum  poemataqae  passim  proaatori  aab  polo  pro- 
■aigaatea.  atridola  vocmn  symphonia  ac  melodis  cantlle,  naeque  carmine  mo 
4.J.toih7nja«m«.  Digitized  by  Google  i 
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and  Greek,  irho,  in  the  deeay  of  the  other  two,  hrings  to  the  world  a 
new  civilisation,  with  a  new  character  and  genius.  Inferior  to  these 
in  many  respects,  it  surpasses  them  in  not  a  few.  Amidst  the  woods 
and  fens  and  snows,  under  a  sad,  inclement  sky,  gross  instincts  hare 
gained  the  day.  The  German  has  not  acquired  gay  humour,  unre- 
served facility,  the  idea  of  harmonious  beauty;  his  great  THegmatio 
body  continues  fierce  and  coarse,  greedy  and  brutal ;  his  rude  and 
unpliable  mind  is  still  inclined  to  savagery,  and  restive  under  culturt* 
Dull  and  congealed,  his  ideas  cannot  expand  with  facility  and  freedom, 
with  a  natural  sequence  and  an  instinctive  regularity.  But  this  spirit, 
void  of  the  sentiment  of  the  beautiful,  is  all  the  more  apt  for  the  senti- 
ment of  the  true.  The  deep  and  incisive  impression  which  he  receives 
from  contact  with  objects,  and  which  as  yet  he  can  only  express  by  a 
cry,  will  afterwards  liberate  him  from  the  Latin  rhetoric,  and  will  veot 
itself  on  things  rather  than  on  words.  Moreover,  under  the  constraint 
of  climate  and  solitude,  by  the  habit  of  resistance  and  effort,  his  ideal 
is  changed.  Human  and  moral  instincts  have  gained  the  empire  over 
him ;  and  amongst  them,  the  need  of  independence,  the  disposition  for 
serious  and  strict  manners,  the  inclination  for  devotion  and  veneration, 
the  worship  of  heroism.  Here  are  the  foundations  and  the  elements  oJF 
a  civilisation,  slower  but  soimder,  less  careful  of  what  is  agreeable  and 
elegant,  more  based  on  justice  and  truth.^  Hitherto  at  least  the  race 
is  intact,  intact  in  its  primitive  rudeness ;  the  Boman  cultivation  coxdd 
neither  develop  nor  deform  it.  If  Christianity  took  root,  it  was  owing 
to  natural  affinities,  but  it  produced  no  change  in  the  native  genius. 
Now  approaches  a  new  conquest,  which  is  to  bring  thb  time  men,  as 
well  as  ideas.  The  Saxons,  meanwhile,  after  the  wont  of  German 
races,  vigorous  and  fertile,  have  within  the  past  six  centuries  multi- 
plied enormously.  They  were  now  about  two  miliions,  and  the  Nor- 
man army  numbered  sixty  thousand.*  In  vain  these  Normans  become 
transformed,  galUcised  ;  by  their  origin,  and  substantially  in  themselves 
they  are  still  the  relatives  of  those  whom  they  conquered.  In  rain 
they  imported  their  manners  and  their  poesy,  and  introduced  into  the 
language  a  third  part  of  its  words ;  this  language  continues  altogether 


*  In  Iceland,  the  country  of  the  fiercest  sea-kings,  crimes  are  imknown ;  prisons 
have  been  turned  to  other  nses ;  fines  are  the  only  punishment. 

*  See  Pictorial  History,  L  249.  Following  Doomsday  Book,  Mr.  Tomer 
reckons  at  three  hundred  thousand  the  heads  of  families  mentioned.  If  each 
family  consisted  of  five  persons,  that  would  make  one  million  five  hundred 
thousand  people.  He  adds  five  hundred  thousand  for  the  four  northern  counties, 
for  London  and  several  large  towns,  for  the  monies  and  provincial  clei^  not 
enumerated.  .  .  .  We  must  accept  these  figures  with  caution.  Still  they  agres 
with  those  of  Macintosh,  George  Chalmers,  and  several  others.  Many  facts  show 
that  the  Saxon  population  was  very  numerous,  and  quits  oniM  propcrtion  to  tlM 
Noffman  population.  jitized  by  CjC 
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German  in  element  aoci  in  substance.*     Thougb  the  gran 

it  chsnged  integral! j^,  'by  »^  internal  action,  in  the  sam 

eondnental   cognates.        -A.t    the  end  of  three  hundred  j 

^neiors   themselves     ^were^   conquered;  their  speech  bee 

and    owing    to    frequent    intermarriage,  the  English  blc 

gaining  the  predominance  over  the  Norman  blood  in  thei 

Mmoe  Bnailv  remains  Sa^con-      If  the  old  poetic  genius  di 

Ae  Conquest,  it   is   u»    ^    river  disappears,  and  flows  for  a 

gnmnd.      In  five  eent-nries  it  will  emerge  once  more. 

J  Tl^^rtoo.  .Sto^  T  ^  JRnffUsh  Poetry.  1840. 3  vola..  pre 
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CHAPTER    IL 

The  Nonnani. 

I.  Tlie  protection  and  diameter  of  Feudalism. 

II.  The  Konnan  iuvosion ;  character  of  the  Normans — Contrast  with  the  SaxoBi 
— ^The  Normans  are  French — How  they  hecame  so— Their  taste  mod 
architecture— Their  spirit  of  inquiry  and  their  literature — Chivaliy  and 
amusements — ^Tbeir  tactics  and  their  success. 

IIL  Bent  of  the  French  genius— Two  principal  characteristics ;  clear  and  oon* 
secutive  ideas — Psychological  form  of  French  genius — Prosaic  histories ; 
lack  of  colour  and  passion,  ease  and  discursiveness — Natural  logic  and 
clearness,  soberness,  grace  and  delicacy,  refinement  and  cynicism — Order 
and  charm — ^The  nature  of  the  heauty  and  of  the  ideas  which  the  French 
have  introduced. 

IT.  The  Normans  in  £ngland — ^Their  position  and  their  tyranny — ^They  implant 
their  literature  and  language — ^They  forget  the  same — Learn  English  by 
degrees — Gradually  English  becomes  galliciscd. 
V.  They  translate  French  works  into  English— Opinion  of  Sir  John  Mandeville 
— ^Layamon,  Robert  of  Gloucester,  Robert  de  Brunne — ^They  imitate  in 
English  the  French  literature— Moral  manuals,  chansons,  fabUauz,  Gestet 
— ^Brightness,  frivolity,  and  futility  of  this  French  literature — Barbaiity 
and  ignorance  of  the  feudal  civilisation — Geste  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion, 
and  voyages  of  Sir  John  Mandeville — ^Poorness  of  the  literature  introduced 
and  implanted  in  England — Why  it  has  not  endured  on  the  Continent  or 
in  England. 

TI.  The  Saxous  in  England — Endurance  of  the  Saxon  nation,  and  formation  of 
the  English  constitution — Endurance  of  the  Saxon  character,  and  formation 
of  the  English  character. 

YIL-IX.  Comparison  of  the  ideal  hero  in  Franca  andEngland — Fabliaux  of  Reynard, 
and  Ixdlads  of  Robin  Hood— How  the  Saxon  character  makes  way  for  and 
supports  political  liberty— Comparison  of  the  condition  of  the  Commons 
in  France  and  England — Theory  of  the  English  constitution,  by  Sir  John 
Fortescue — How  the  Saxon  constitution  makes  way  for  and  supporta 
political  liberty — Situation  of  the  Church,  and  precursors  of  the  Reform 
mation  in  England — Piers  Plowman  and  Wycliffe — How  the  Saxoa 
character  and  the  situation  of  the  Norman  Church  make  way  for  religions 
reform — Incompleteness  and  importance  of  the  national  literature— Whj 
it  has  not  endured. 

L 

A  CENTURY  and  a  half  had  passed  on  the  Continent  since,  amid 
the  universal  decay  and  dissolution,  a  new  society  had  been 
rmed,  and  new  men  had  risen  up.     Brave  men  had  at  length  made  • 
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Vofoe  sga\nst  l3ie  T^orsemen  and  the  robbers.     They  had  planted  their 

Htt  m  t\ie  soil.,  and  the   moving  chaos  of  the  general  subsidence  had 

WcHtt  fikxed  by  the  effort  of  their  great  hearts  and  of  their  arms.     At 

t^VkOJoibs  of  ibe  rivers^  in  the  defiles  of  the  mountains,  on  the  margin 

if  ^  waste  borders,  at  all  perilous  passes,  they  had  built  their  forts, 

)     «kIi  for  himself,  each  on  his  own  land,  each  with  his  faithful  band ;  and 

taej  had  liTed  like  a  scattered  but  watchful  army,  camped  and  con- 

"^     fedcnte  in  their  castles,  sword  in  hand,  in  front  of  the  enemy.     Beneath 

tb»  discipline  a  forraidable  people  had  been  formed,  fierce  hearts  ir 

ftroog  bodies,^  intolerant  of  restraint,  longing  for  violent  deeds,  bom 

I      fv  constant  warfare  because  steeped  in  permanent  warfare,  heroes  and 

robbers,  who,  as  an  escape  from  their  solitude,  plunged  into  adven- 

tizes,  and  w^it,  that  they  might  conquer  a  country  or  win  Pacadise,  to 

Siolyy  to  Portugal,  to  Spain,  to  Livonia,  to  Palestine,  to  England* 

Ob  the  27th  of  September  1066,  at  the  month  of  the  Somme,  there 

,      was  a  great  nght  to  be  seen  :  four  hundred  large  sailing  vessels,  more 

I      than  a  thousand  transports,  and  sixty  thousand  men  were  on  the  point 

rf  embarking.'     The  sun  shone  splendidly  after  long  rain ;   trumpets 

soimded,  the  dies  of  this  armed  multitude  rose  to  heaven ;  on  the  far 

'      Wrison,  on  the  shore,  in  the  wide-spreading  river,  on  the  sea  which 

opens  out  thence  broad  and  shining,  masts  and  sails  extended  like  a 

fcrest;  the  enormous  fleet  set  out  wafted  by  the  south  wind.*     The 

people  which  it  carried  were  said  to  have  come  from  Norway,  and  one 

■ight  have  taken  them  for  kinsmen  of  the  Saxons,  with  whom  they 

were  to  fight ;  but  there  were  with  them  a  multitude  of  adventurers, 

CR>wdiog  from  every  direction,  far  and  near,  from  north  and  south, 

frflB  Maine  and  Anjou,  from  Poitou  and  Brittany,  from  Ile-de-France 

md  Flanders,  from  Aquitaine  and  Burgundy  ;^  and,  in  short,  the  expe- 

iMioA  itself  was  French. 

^  fVc^  amidst  other  delineations  of  their  manners,  the  first  accounts  of  the  first 
Owik.  Godfrey  clove  a  Saracen  down  to  his  waist — In  Palestine,  a  widow  was 
coopeCed,  np  to  the  age  of  sixty,  to  many  again,  hecauae  no  fief  could  remain 
Wrttj,«i  a  defender. — A  Spanish  leader  said  to  his  exhausted  soldiers  after  a  battle^ 
T«i  are  too  weary  and  too  much  wounded,  hut  come  and  fight  with  me  againat 
^M  «Cfcer  band  ;  the  fi^sh  wounds  which  we  shall  receive  will  make  us  forget 
*««  wliieli  we  have.'  At  this  time,  says  the  General  Chronicle  of  Spain,  kings, 
•Buta,  and  noblea,  and  all  the  knights,  that  they  might  he  ever  ready,  kept  their 
Whs  ia  the  chamber  where  they  slept  with  their  wives. 

'  Jtr  diflerence  in  numbers  of  the  fleet  and  men,  see  Freeman,  Bist,  qf  ths 
Jfmm.  Comq.,  3  vola.  1867,  ilL  881,  387. —Tb. 

'  FcraO  tiie  details,  see  Anglo-Norman  Chronicles,  ill  4,  as  quoted  by  Aug. 
fUmj,    J  have  myself  seen  the  locality  and  the  country. 

'  Oi  three  colnmna  of  attack  at  Hastings,  two  were  composed  of  anxillar 
Va  Moreover  the  chroniders  are  not  at  fault  upon  this  critical  point ;  the^ 
•n»-  m  Btadn^  tto*  KngUnd  was  conquered  by  Frcnc)jinj.^nQQQg[£ 
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How  comes  it  tbat,  having  kept  its  name,  it  had  changed  itsnaturef 
and  what  series  of  renovations  had  made  a  Latin  oat  of  a  Grermaa 
people  ?  The  reason  is,  that  this  people,  when  they  came  to  Neustria, 
were  neither  a  national  body,  nor  a  pure  race.  They  were  but  a  band  | 
and  as  such,  marrying  the  women  of  the  country,  they  introduced 
foreign  blood  into  their  children.  They  were  a  Scandinavian  band, 
but  deteriorated  by  all  the  bold  knaves  and  all  the  wretched  despera- 
does who  wandered  about  the  conquered  country ;  ^  and  as  such  they 
received  the  foreign  blood  into  their  veins.  Moreover,  if  the  nomadio 
band  was  mixed,  the  settled  band  was  much  more  so ;  and  peace  by  its 
transfusions,  like  war  by  its  recruits,  had  changed  the  character  of 
the  primitive  blood.  When  Rollo,  having  divided  the  land  amongst 
his  followers,  hung  the  thieves  and  their  abettors,  people  from  everj 
country  gathered  to  him.  Security,  good  stern  justice,  were  so  rare, 
that  they  were  enough  to  re-people  a  land.*  He  invited  strangers,  say 
the  old  writers,  '  and  made  one  people  out  of  so  many  folk  of  different 
natures.'  This  assemblage  of  barbarians,  refugees,  robbers,  immi- 
grants, spoke  Romance  or  French  so  quickly,  that  the  second  Duke, 
wishing  to  have  his  son  taught  Danish,  had  to  send  him  to  Bayeux, 
where  it  was  still  spoken.  The  great  masses  always  form  the  race  in 
the  end,  and  generally  the  genius  and  language.  Thus  this  people,  bo 
transformed,  quickly  became  polished ;  the  composite  race  showed  itself 
of  a  ready  genius,  far  more  wary  than  the  Saxons  across  the  Channel, 
elosely  resembling  their  neighbours  of  Picardy,  Champagne,  and  He- 
de*France.  *  The  Saxons,'  says  an  old  writer,'  '  vied  with  each  other 
in  their  drinking  feats,  and  wasted  their  goods  by  day  and  night  in 
(easting,  whilst  they  lived  in  wretched  hovels ;  the  French  and  Nor- 
mans, on  the  other  hand,  living  inexpensively  in  their  fine  large  houBea, 
were  besides  studiously  refined  in  their  food  and  careful  in  their  habitt.* 
The  former,  still  weighted  by  the  German  phlegm,  were  gluttons  and 
drunkards,  now  and  then  aroused  by  poetical  enthusiasm ;  the  latter, 
made  sprightlier  by  their  transplantation  and  their  alloy,  felt  the  cravings 
of  genius  already  making  themselves  manifest.  *  You  might  see  amongst 
tkam  churches  in  every  village,  and  monasteries  in  the  cities,  towering 
on  high,  and  built  in  a  style  unknown  before,'  first  in  Normandy,  and 
presently  in  England.^    Taste  had  oome  to  them  at  once — that  is,  the 


1  It  was  ft  Boaen  fisheiman,  a  eolditf  of  RoHo,  who  killed  the  Duke  of  Franoa 
at  the  mouth  ^f  the  £m^  Hastings,  the  famous  sea-kin^^  was  ft  labourer's  aoii 
from  the  neighhom>hood  of  Troyes. 

*  'In  the  tenth  century,*  says  Stendhal,  *a  man  wished  for  two  things :  M^ 
not  to  he  slain ;  2d,  to  have  a  good  leather  ooat'    See  FonteneUe's  Ohromele, 

*  William  of  Malmesbniy. 

*  PioUmal  History,  i.  615.  Churches  In  London,  Sarum,  Norwich,  Durham. 
Chichester,  Peterborough,  Rochester,  Hereford,  Gloucester,  Oxford,  etc — Wll 

unof  Malmeabury.  o.i.ized.yGoOgle 
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4eaT^  to  ^i^ieiffie  the  eye,  and  to  express  a  tbonght  by  ontward  repre- 

«»sUdloii^  ii?bich  was  quite  a  new  idea :  the  circular  arch  was  raised  on 

one  or  cm.  a  cluster  of  columns;  elegant  mouldings  were  placed  about 

the  ^andows*,  the  rose   window  made  its  appearance,  simple  yet,  like 

the  ftower  wbicb  gives   it  its  name;  and  the  Norman  style  unfolded 

ttself,  original  and  measured,  between  the  Gothic  style,  whose  richness 

it  foreshadowed,  and  the  Romance  style,  whose  solidity  it  recalled. 

With  taste,  just  as  natural  and  just  as  quickly,  was  developed  the 

^irit  of  inqxiiry.     Nations  are  like  children ;  with  some  the  tongue  is 

readily  loosened,  and   they  comprehend  at  once;   with  others  it  is 

loosened  with  difficulty,   and  they  are  slow  of  comprehension.     The 

znen  before  as  had  educated  themselves  nimbly,  as  Frenchmen   do. 

They  were  the  first  in  France  who  unravelled  the  language,  fixing  it 

and  writing  it  so  well,  that  to  this  day  we  understand  their  code  and 

their  poems.     In  a  century  and  a  half  they  were  so  far  cultivated  as  to 

find  til?  Saxons  *  unlettered  and  rude.*^     That  was  the  excuse  they 

nubde  for  banbhing  them  from  the  abbeys  and  all  valuable  ecclesiastical 

posts.      And,  in  fact,  this  excuse  was  rational,  for  they  instinctively 

bated  gross  stupidity.     Between  the  Conquest  and  the  death  of  King 

John,  they  established  five  hundred  and  fifty-seven  schools  in  England. 

Henry  Beauclerk,  son  of  the  Conqueror,  was  trained  in  the  sciences ; 

•o  were  Henry  ii.  and  his  three  sons :  Richard,  the  eldest  of  these,  was 

m,  poeL     Lanfranc,  first  Norman  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  subtle 

logician,  ably  argued  the  Real  Presence;  Anselm,  his  successor,  the 

fiT3$t  thinker  of  the  age,  thought  he  had  discovered  a  new  proof  of  the 

ejustence  of  Gk>d,  and  tried  to  make  religion  philosophical  by  adopting 

ms  his  maxim,  *Crede  ut  intelligas.'     The  notion  was  doubtless  grand, 

especially  in  the  eleventh  century ;  and  they  could  not  have  gone  more 

promptly  to  work.     Of  course  the  science  I  speak  of  was  but  scholastic, 

mad  these  terrible  folios  slay  more  understandings  than  they  confirm. 

Bos  people  must  begin  as  they  can ;  and  syllogism,  even  in  Latin,  even 

m  iheologyy  is  yet  an  exercise  of  the  mind  and  a  proof  of  the  under- 

Aanding*      Among  the  continental  priests  who  settled  in  England,  one 

carablisiied  a  library ;  another,  founder  of  a  school,  made  the  scholars 

perioTm  the  plsy  of  Saint  Catherine;  a  third  wrote  in  polished  Latin, 

*  epigrams  as  pointed  as  those  of  Martial.'     Such  were  the  recreations  of 

an  intelligent  race,  eager  for  ideas,  of  ready  and  flexible  genius,  whose 

dear  thought  was  not  overshadowed,  like  that  of  the  Saxon  brain,  by 

irwiken  conceits,  and  the  vapours  of  a  greedy  and  well-filled  stomach. 

Iher  lored  conversations,  tales  of  adventure.     Side  by  side  with  their 

-    f    ,        z^lerSy  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  William  of  Malmesbury,  men 

^ftf      '         -who   could  not  only  relate,  but  criticise  here  and  there ; 

mKuecHonf  -^g  chronicles  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  as  those  of  GeofFroy 

therf  were  ^^^  ^^  Sainte-Maure,  Robert  Wace.     Do  not  imagine  that 
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their  verse -writers  were  sterile  of  words  or  lacking  in  details.  They 
were  talkers,  tale-tellers,  speakers  above  all,  ready  of  tongue,  and  never 
stinted  in  speech.  Not  singers  by  any  means;  they  speak — this  jbi 
their  strong  point,  in  their  poems  as  in  their  chronicles.  One  of  the 
earliest  wrote  the  Song  of  Roland ;  upon  tliis  they  accumulated  a  mul« 
titude  oi  songs  concerning  Charlemagne  and  his  knights,  concerning 
Arthur  and  Merlin,  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  King  Horn,  Guy  ol 
Warwick,  every  prince  and  every  people.  Their  minstrels  {trouvere9\ 
like  their  knights,  draw  in  abundance  from  Gauls,  Franks,  and  Latins, 
and  descend  upon  East  and  West,  in  the  wide  field  of  adventure. 
They  address  themselves  to  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  as  the  Saxons  to  enthu* 
siasm,  and  dilute  in  their  long,  clear,  and  flowing  narratives  the  lively 
colours  of  German  and  Breton  traditions;  battles,  surprises,  single 
combats,  embassies,  speeches,  processions,  ceremonies,  huntings,  a 
variety  of  amusing  events,  employ  their  ready  and  adventurous  imagi- 
nations. At  first,  in  the  Song  ofEoland,  it  is  still  kept  in  check;  U 
walks  with  long  strides,  but  only  walks.  Presently  its  wings  haye 
grown ;  incidents  are  multiplied ;  giants  and  monsters  abound,  the 
natural  disappears,  the  song  of  the  jongleur  grows  a  poem  under  the 
hands  of  the  trouvere ;  he  would  speak,  like  Nestor  of  old,  five,  even 
six  years  running,  and  not  grow  tired  or  stop.  Forty  thousand  verses 
are  not  too  much  to  satisfy  their  gabble;  a  facile  mind,  abundant, 
curious,  descriptive,  is  the  genius  of  the  race.  The  Gauls,  their  fathers, 
used  to  delay  travellers  on  the  road  to  make  them  tell  their  stories, 
and  boasted,  like  these,  *  of  fighting  well  and  talking  with  ease.' 

With  chivalric  poetry,  they  are  not  wanting  in  chivalry ;  principally, 
it  may  be,  because  they  are  strong,  and  a  strong  man  loves  to  prove  his 
■trength  by  knocking  down  his  neighbours ;  but  also  from  a  desire  of 
fame,  and  as  a  point  of  honour.  By  this  one  word  honour  the  whole 
spirit  of  warfare  is  changed.  Saxon  poets  painted  it  as  a  murderous 
fury,  as  a  blind  madness  which  shook  fiesh  and  blood,  and  awakened 
the  instincts  of  the  beast  of  prey  ;  Norman  poets  describe  it  as  a  tourney. 
The  new  passion  which  they  introduce  is  that  of  vanity  and  gallantry  ; 
Guy  of  Warwick  dismounts  all  the  knights  in  Europe,  in  order  to  deserve 
the  hand  of  the  prude  and  scornful  Felice.  The  tourney  itself  is  but 
a  ceremony,  somewhat  brutal  I  admit,  since  it  turns  upon  the  break* 
ing  of  arms  and  limbs,  but  yet  brilliant  and  French.  To  make  a  show 
of  cleverness  and  courage,  display  the  magnificence  of  dress  and  aimour, 
be  applauded  by  and  please  the  ladies, — such  feelings  indicate  men  of 
greater  sociality,  more  under* the  influence  of  public  opinion,  less  the 
slaves  of  their  own  passions,  void  both  of  lyric  inspiration  and  savage 
enthusiasm,  gifted  by  a  diflereot  genius,  because  inclined  to  otber 
pleasures. 

Such  were  the  men  who  at  this  moment  were  disembarking  in  Eng- 
land to  introduce  their  new  manners  and  a  new  spirit,  French  at  bottom, 
*n  character  and  speech,  though  with  special  and  provincial  features  ; 
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of  all  ^e  most  determined,  with  an  eye  on  tlie  main  cbance,  calcalaiing, 
^«TOg  t\ie  nerve  and  tbe  dash  of  onr  own  soldiers,  but  with  the  tricks 
andpTecRutions  of  lawyers  ;  heroic  undertakers  of  profitable  enterprises; 
^a:Tiaig  travelled  in  Sicily,  in  Naples,  and  ready  to  travel  to  Constanti- 
nople OT  Antiocb,  so  it  be  to  take  a  country  or  carry  off  money ;  sharp 
poiiudans,  accustomed  in  Sicily  to  hire  themselves  to  the  highest  bidder 
and  capable  of  doing  a  stroke  of  business  in  the  heat  of  the  Crusade, 
Kke  Boh^mond,  who,  before  Antioch,  speculated  on  the  dearth  of  his 
CLristian  alUes,  and  -would  only  open  the  town  to  them*  under  condi- 
tkon  of  their  keeping  it  for  himself;  methodical  and  persevering  con- 
qacTorf,  expert  in  administration,  and  handy  at  paper-work,  like  this 
▼cry  William,  who  was  able  to  organise  such  an  expedition,  and  such 
■B  army,  and  kept  a  written  roll  of  the  same,  and  who  proceeded  to 
register  the  whole  of  England  in  his  Domesday  Book.     Sixteen  days 
after  tbe  disembarkation,  tbe  contrast  between  the  two  nations  was 
iBsnifested  at  Hastings  by  its  sensible  effects. 

The  Saxons  *ate  and  drank  the  whole  night.     You  might  have 

seen  them  struggling  much,  and  leaping  and  singing,'  with  shouts  of 

ianffhter  and  noisy  joy.*     In  the  morning  they  crowded  behind  their 

palisades  the  dense  masses  of  their  heavy  infantry,  and  with  battle-axe 

himjg  round  their  neck  awaited  the  attack.    The  wary  Normans  weighed 

t2>e  chances  of  heaven  and  hell,  and  tried  to  enlist  God  upon  their  side. 

Bobert  Wace,  their  historian  and  compatriot,  is  no  more  troubled  by 

poetical  imagination  than  they  were  by  warlike  inspiration;  and  on 

tbe  eve  of  the  battle  his  mind  is  as  prosaic  and  clear  as  theirs.*     The 

•fine  spirit  showed  in  the  battle.     They  were  for  the  most  part  bow- 

men  and  horsemen,  well-skilled,  nimble,  and  clever.     TaiUefer,  the 

ymgimr    who   asked   for  the  honour  of  striking  the  first  blow,  went 

K^^   a    true    French  volunteer,   performing    tricks    all    tha 


>  Robert  Wace,  Roman  du  Rau, 
•   Jbid.  Et  li  Normanz  et  li  Franceiz 

Tote  nuit  firent  oreisons, 

£t  farent  en  aflicions. 

De  lor  p€chi6s  conf^z  se  firent 

As  provoires  lea  regehirent, 

Et  qui  n*en  out  provieres  prlz, 

A  son  velzln  se  fist  conf^z. 

Pour  <^  ke  samedi  esteit 

Ke  la  bataille  estre  debvelt. 

Unt  Normanz  a  pramis  e  vo6, 

Si  com  11  cler  I'orent  lo4, 

Ke  a  ce  jor  mes  s*!!  veskeient, 

CHiar  ni  saonc  ne  mangereient 

CHffirei,  4veske  de  Constances, 

A  plasors  joint  lor  p^nitancea. 

Oil  re^nt  11  confessions 

Et  dona  U  b^neltjona.      ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  Googk 
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while.^  Haviag  arrived  before  tlie  English,  be  cast  bis  lance  tbree  times 
in  the  air,  then  his  sword,  and  caught  them  again  by  the  handle ;  and 
Harold's  clumsy  foot- soldiers,  who  only  knew  how  to  cleave  coats  of  mail 
by  blows  from  their  battle-axes,  ^  were  astonished,  saying  to  one  another 
that  it  was  magic'  As  for  William,  amongst  a  score  of  prudent  and 
cunning  actions,  he  performed  two  well-calculated  ones,  which,  in  this 
sore  embarrassment,  brought  him  safe  out  of  his  difficulties.  He  ordered 
his  archers  to  shoot  into  the  air;  the  arrows  wounded  many  of  the 
Saxons  in  the  face,  and  one  of  them  pierced  Harold  in  the  eye.  After 
this  he  simulated  flight ;  the  Saxons,  intoxicated  with  joy  and  wrath, 
quitted  their  entrenchments,  and  exposed  themselves  to  the  lances  of 
the  knights.  During  the  remainder  of  the  contest  they  only  make  a 
stand  by  smajl  companies,  fight  with  fury,  and  end  by  being  slaugh- 
tered. The  strong,  mettlesome,  brutal  race  threw  themselves  on  the 
enemy  like  a  savage  bull;  the  dexterous  Norman  hunters  wounded 
them,  subdued,  and  drove  them  under  the  joke. 

in. 

What  then  is  this  French  race,  which  by  arms  and  letters  makes 

*  Robert  Wace,  Roman  du  Bou  : 

Taillefer  ki  moult  bien  cantout 
Sur  un  roussin  qui  tot  alout 
Devant  li  das  alont  cantant 
De  Kalermaine  e  de  Rolant, 
E  d'Oliver  et  des  vassals 
Ki  moururent  a  Eoncevals. 
Quant  ils  orent  clievalchi6  tant 
K'as  Engleis  vindrent  aprismaat . 
*  Sires  I  dist  Taillefer,  merci ! 
Je  vos  ai  lang^ement  servi 
Tut  men  servise  me  debvez,  # 

Hui,  si  vos  plaist,  me  le  rendea 
Por  tout  guerredun  vos  requier, 
Et  si  vos  veil  forment  preier, 
Otreiez-mei,  ke  jo  n'i  faille, 
Li  primier  colp  de  la  bataille 
Et  li  dus  repent :  *  Je  Totrei.' 
Et  Taillefer  point  a  desrei ; 
Devant  toz  li  altres  se  mist, 
Un  Englez  f^ri,  si  rocist. 
De  SOS  le  pis,  parmie  la  pance, 
Li  fist  passer  ultre  la  lance, 
A  terre  estendu  Tabati. 
Poiz  trait  Tesp^e,  altre  f^rl. 
Poiz  a  cri6 :  *  Venez,  venes ! 
Ke  f etes-vos  ?  Ferez,  f 6res  1 ' 
Done  Tunt  Englez  aviiond 
AI  eecund  colp  k'il  on  don^ 
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■as^   «L  splendid  entranoe  upon  the  world,  and  is  so  mani/estlj  d< 

to   TT&le,   tlnat  in   the   East,  for  example,  their  name  of  Franks  ^ 

^ctv^EtL  Xo   «hlL  the   xiations  of  the  West?      Wherein  consists  thi 

«^Vr\v,  't]bL\s  precocious  pioneer,  this  key  of  all  middle*  age  civilis 

J"  T[\i«r^    IS  Tn  every  mind    of  the  kind  a  fundamental  activity 

"^  ^\^e3i  inoeasantly  repeated,   moulds  its  plan,  and  gives  it  its  dire 

m  town,  or  country,    cultivated  or  not,  in  its  infancy  and  its  j 

v^eDsda  its  existence  and  employs  its  energy  in  conceiving  an  eveni 

^j*ect.    This  is  its  original  and  perpetual  process;  and  whether  it  < 

W»  region,  return,  advance,  prolong,  or  alter  its  course,  its  whole  i 

^^^        \         is  \yut  a  series  of  consecutive  steps ;  so  that  the  least  alteration 

^  l'         length,  quickness,  or   precision  of  its  primitive  stride  transfom 

^j^  J  regulates  the  whole  course,  as  in  a  tree  the  structure  of  the  firsl 

iha  I 


\ 


/ 


I  determines  the  vrhole  foliage,  and  governs  the  whole  growth.* 

the  Frenchman  conceives  an  event  or  an  ohject,  he  conceives  q 

and  distinctly ;  there  is  no  internal  disturbance,  no  previous  i^sti 

^on  of  confused  and  violent  ideas,  which,  becoming  concentrate 

*         ^bonted,  end  in  a  noisy  outbreak.     The  movement  of  his  intell 

f       is  nfmbie  and  prompt  like  that  of  his  limbs ;  at  once  and  without 

M         ht  seizes  upon  h\s  idea.      But  he  seizes  that  alone :  he  leaves  < 

I         mde  ail  the  long  entangling    offshoots  whereby  it  is  entwines 

J         twined  amongst  its  neighbouring  ideas ;  he  does  not  embarrass  I 

'        W3th  nor  think  of  them  ;   he  detaches,  plucks,  touches  but  slight! 

/  ihju  MS  alL     He  is  deprived,  or  if  you  prefer  it,  he  is  exempt  from 

sudden  ialf-risions  which   disturb  a  man,  and  open  up  to  him  i 

taneoasly  vast  deeps  and  far  perspectives.     Images  are  excited 

temal  commotion  ;  he,  not  being  so  moved,  imagines  not     He  i 

moredBuperGdally;   ho  is  without  large  sympathy ;  he  does  no 

.  ^.     ^      ^  If    is.  <K>mplex  and  combmed,  but  m  parts,  ^ 

ceive  an  object  «^^.^  knowledge.    That  is  why  no  race  in  Eui 

^iscnrsive  nndsnp        ,^^^  ^^  their  epics ;  none  are  more  prosaic 

XmpoeticaL  ^  -^^.       ^^^^^ber  :   The  Song  of  Roland,  Garin  le  Lo. 

gre  not  vrBDtirtg  ^^^^^  cnuc  grands  Pieds.     There  is  a  library  of 

O^k  D^xnoiSf     "^^rs    «^    heroic  and  their  spirit  fresh,  thougl 

Tboagh  their   m^o**^    aeal    vdth  grand  events,  yet,  spite  of  th 

lave  origiti^^^^  ^^     tixsit  of  the  babbling  Norman  chroniclers.  I 

nanatiTcis^  dtUi  f^  jy^  like  them;  but  his  magnificent  titles  of 

kfl  Homeric  P'^^^^^^iae-t^osoraed   Air,  the  divine    and   noiu 

6  noTpA  Morn>     tn^     Irin^    Ocean,  come  in  eveiy  instant  and  c 

t\VTtbe  e^^^^^^^^^th^^  speeches  and  battles,  and  the  grand  al 

V  V^  ^£j3  J   o^^^     -oerse  the  narrative  tell  of  a  people  more  ii 

S>P^'    bicb   i^^'^faxi    to   proceed  straight  to  fact.     But  h 

^    ?««^^,^  Yye^vity    ^       nothing  but  facts:  the  Frenchman  ws 

^  ''^l^^^^'^J^^ 

W  i»^*^^ • '  iica^hl^  throughout  all  physical  and  moral  nati 

.^- '     ZZr^^^^  to  ^pP     -.  7^  d'Ardennois,  from  the  Ardennes.— Ta. 
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know  if  the  hero  will  kill  the  traitor,  the  lover  wed  the  maiden ;  hm 
must  not  be  delayed  by  poetry  or  painting.  He  advances  nimbly  U» 
the  end  of  the  story,  not  lingering  for  dreams  of  the  heart  or  wealth  of 
landscape.  There  is  no  splendour,  no  colour,  in  hb  narrative ;  his  style 
is  quite  bare;  and  without  figures ;  you  may  read  ten  thousand  verses 
in  these  old  poems  without  meeting  one.  Shall  we  open  the  most 
ancient,  the  most  original,  the  most  eloquent,  at  the  most  moving  point| 
the  Song  of  lioland,  when  Roland  is  dying  ?  The  narrator  is  moved, 
and  yet  his  language  remains  the  same,  smooth,  accentless,  so  pene- 
trated by  the  prosaic  spirit,  and  so  void  of  the  poetic !  He  gives  an 
abstract  of  motives,  a  summary  of  events,  a  series  of  causes  for  grief, 
a  series  of  causes  for  consolation.^  Nothing  more.  These  men  regard 
the  cii'cumstance  or  the  action  by  itself,  and  adhere  to  this  view.  Their 
idea  remains  exact,  clear,  and  simple,  and  does  not  raise  up  a  similar 
image  to  be  confused  with  itself,  to  colour  or  transform  itself.  It  re- 
mains dry  ;  they  conceive  the  divisions  of  the  object  one  by  one, 
without  ever  collecting  them,  as  the  Saxons  would,  in  a  rude,  impas- 
sioned, glowing  fantasy.  Nothing  is  more  opposed  to  their  genius  thaa 
the  genuine  songs  and  profound  hymns,  such  as  the  English  monks  were 
singing  beneath  the  low  vaults  of  their  churches.  They  would  be 
disconcerted  by  the  uneven ness  and  obscurity  of  such  language.     Thej 


>  Genin,  Chanson  de  JRoland  : 

Ck)  sent  Rollans  que  la  mort  le  trespent, 

Devers  la  teste  sur  le  quer  li  descent ; 

Desuz  un  pin  i  est  alet  curant. 

Bur  I'herbe  verte  si  est  culchet  adenz ; 

Desuz  lui  met  I'esp^e  et  I'olif  an ; 

Turnat  sa  teste  vers  la  paYene  gent ; 

Pour  <^  I'at  fait  que  il  voelt  veirement 

Que  Carles  diet  e  trestute  sa  gent, 

Li  gentilz  quene,  qui'l  f  ut  mort  cunqulrar  i. 

Cleimet  sa  culpe,  e  menut  e  suvent, 

Pur  ses  pecchez  en  paroffrid  lo  guant. 

Li  quens  Rollans  se  jut  desuz  un  pin, 
Envers  Egpaigne  en  ad  tumet  sun  vis, 
De  plusurs  choses  a  remembrer  le  prist. 
De  tantes  terres  cume  li  bers  cunquist, 
De  dulco  France,  des  humes  de  sun  lign, 
De  Carlemagne  sun  seignor  ki  I'nurrit. 
Ne  poet  muer  n*en  plurt  et  ne  susprit 
Mais  lui  meisme  ne  volt  mettre  en  ubli 
Cleimet  sa  culpe,  si  priet  Dieu  mercit  • 
*  Veire  pateme,  ki  unques  ne  mentis^ 
Seint  Lazaron  de  mort  resurrexis, 
Et  Daniel  des  lions  guaresis, 
Quaris  de  mei  I'arome  de  tuz  perils 
Pur  les  pecchez  que  en  ma  vie  fis ' 
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•xe  not  eapable   of  such  an  access  of  enthusiasm  an^hmch  excess  of 
coQoUons.      They  never  cry  out,  they  speak,  or  rather  tlv^y  converse, 
and  ibat  at  mouients  -when  the  soul,  overwhelmed  by  its  trouble,  might 
W  expected  to  cease   thinking  and  feeling.     Thus  Amis,  in  a  mystery- 
play,  being  leprous,  calmly  requires  his  friend  Amille  to  slay  his  two 
iQins,  in  order  that  their  blood  should  heal  him  of  his  leprosy;  and 
AimHe  replies  still  more  calmly.^     If  ever  they  try  to  sing,  even  in 
Waivfii,  *  a  roundelay  high  and  dear,'  they  wiM  produce  little  rhymed 
srgu9entSy  as  dull  as  the  dullest  conversations.'     Pursue  this  litera-  ' 
tme  to  its  conclusion ;    regard  it,  like  the    Skalds,   at  the  time   of 
its  decadence,   when    its  vices,  being   exaggerated,    display,  like  the 
Skalds,  with   marked   coarseness  the  kind  of  mind  which  produced 
them.     The  Skalds  fall  off  into  nonsense;  it  loses  itself  into  babble 
aad  platitude.     The  Saxon  could  not  master  his  craving  for  exalta-> 
tion ;  the  Frenchman  could  not  restrain  the  volubility  of  his  tongue. 
He  is  too  diffuse  and  too  clear ;  the  Saxon  is  too  obscure  and  brief. 
The  one  was  excessively  agitated  and  carried  away;   the  other  ex- 
plains and  develops  without  measure.     From  the  twelfth  century  the 
Gestes  degenerate  into  rhapsodies  and  psalmodies  of  thirty  or  forty 
Choosand  verses.      Theology  enters  into  them ;  poetry  becomes  an  in- 
intolerable  litany,  where  the  ideas,  developed  and  repeated 


Sun  destre  guant  a  Deu  en  puroffrit. 
Seint  (iabriel  de  ea  main  TsmI  pris. 
I>e6iir  sun  braa  teneit  le  chel  enclin, 
J  antes  ses  mains  est  alet  a  sa  fin. 
Deus  1  tramist  sun  angle  cherubin, 
Et  eelnt  Michel  qu'on  cleimet  del  p^ril 
Ensemble  ad  ela  seint  Gabriel  i  vint, 
Uaxune  del  conte  portent  en  pareis. 

>  Mon  tr^s-chier  ami  debonnaire, 
Vous  m'avez  one  chose  ditte 
Qui  n'est  pas  a  falre  petite 
Mais  que  i'on  doit  moult  resongni^ 
£t  nonpourquant,  sans  eslongnier, 
Puisque  garison  autrement 
No  povez  avoir  vraiement. 
Pour  vostre  amour  les  occiray, 
Et  le  sang  vous  apporteray. 
•  Vraiz  Diex,  moult  est  excellente 

Et  de  grant  charity  plalne, 

Vostre  bont^  souveraine. 

Car  vostre  grace  presente, 

A  toute  personne  humaine 

Vraix  Diex,  moult  est  excellente, 

Puisqu'elle  a  cuer  et  entente, 

£t  que  i  ce  desir  Tamaine 

Que  de  vous  servir  se  paine. 
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ad  infinitum^  ^thont  an  outburst  of  emotion  nor  an  accent  of  originality, 
flow  like  a  clear  and  insipid  stream,  and  send  off  their  reader,  by  dint 
of  their  monotonous  rhymes,  into  a  comfortable  slumber.  What  a  de- 
plorable abundance  of  distinct  and  facile  ideas !  We  meet  with  it  again 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  in  the  literary  gossip  which  took  place  at 
the  feet  of  men  of  distinction  ;  it  is  the  fault  and  the  talent  of  the  rac^u 
With  this  involuntary  art  of  conceiving,  and  isolating  instantaneous!} 
and  clearly  each  part  of  every  object,  people  can  speak,  even  for  speak* 
ing's  sake,  and  for  ever. 
'  Such  is  the  primitive  process;  how  will  it  be  continued?  Here 
appears  a  new  trait  in  the  French  genius,  the  most  valuable  of  all.  It 
is  necessary  to  comprehension  that  tHe  second  idea  shall  be  continuous 
with  the  first ;  otherwise  that  genius  is  thrown  out  of  its  course  and 
arrested :  it  cannot  proceed  by  irregular  bounds ;  it  must  walk  step 
by  step,  on  a  straight  road  ;  order  is  innate  in  it ;  without  study,  and 
at  first  approach,  it  disjoints  and  decomposes  the  object  or  event,  how- 
ever complicated  and  entangled  it  may  be,  and  sets  the  parts  one  by 
one  in  succession  to  each  other,  according  to  their  natural  connection. 
True,  it  is  still  in  a  state  of  barbarism ;  yet  intelligence  is  a  reasoning 
faculty,  which  spreads,  though  unwittingly.  Nothing  is  more  clear  thaa 
the  style  of  the  old  French  narrative  and  of  the  earliest  poems :  we  do 
not  perceive  that  we  are  following  a  narrator,  so  easy  is  the  gait,  so  even 
the  road  he  opens  to  us,  so  smoothly  and  gradually  every  idea  glides 
into  the  next ;  and  this  is  why  he  narrates  so  well  The  chroniclers 
Villehardouin,  Joinville,  Froissart,  the  fathers  of  prose,  have  an  ease 
and  clearness  approached  by  none,  and  beyond  all,  a  charm,  a  grace, 
which  they  had  not  to  go  out  of  their  way  to  find.  Grace  is  a  national 
possession  in  France,  and  springs  from  the  native  delicacy  which  has  a 
horror  of  incongruities ;  the  instinct  of  Frenchmen  avoids  violent  shocks 
in  works  of  taste  as  well  as  in  works  of  argument ;  they  desire  that  their 
sentiments  and  ideas  shall  harmonise,  and  not  clash.  Throughout  they 
have  this  measmred  spirit,  exquisitely  refined.*  They  take  care,  on  a 
sad  subject,  not  to  push  emotion  to  its  limits ;  they  avoid  big  words. 
Think  how  Joinville  relates  in  six  lines  the  death  of  the  poor  sick  priest 
who  wished  to  finish  celebrating  the  mass,  and  '  never  more  did  sing, 
and  died.'  Open  a  mystery-play — TheopIiiUy  the  Queen  of  Hungary^ 
for  instance :  when  they  are  going  to  burn  her  and  her  child,  she  says 
two  short  lines  about  *  this  gentle  dew  which  is  so  pure  an  innocent^* 
naught  beside.  Take  a  fabliau,  even  a  dramatic  one :  when  the 
penitent  knight,  who  has  undertaken  to  fill  a  barrel  with  his  tears, 
dies  in  the  hermit's  company,  he  asks  from  him  only  one  last  gift : 
*  Do  but  put  thy  arms  on  me,  and  then  I'll  die  embraced  by  thee.* 
Could  a  more  touching  sentiment  be  expressed  in  more  sober 
language?     One  has  to  say  of  their  poetry  what  is  said  of  certain 

*  See  H.  Taino,  La  Fontaine  and  hie  Fables  p^l5. 
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|KtuT«s:  This  is  made    out  of  nothing.     Is  there  in  the  world  anj- 

thing  more  delicately  graceful  than  the  verses  of  Guillaume  de  Lorris? 

Allegory  Uothes  his    ideas  so  as  to  dim  their  too  great  brightness; 

ideal  figores,  balf  transparent,  float  about  the  lover,  luminous,  yet  in  a 

doud,  and  lead  bim  amidst  all  the  sweets  of  delicate-hued  ideas  to  the 

ro^  of  which  *  the  gentle  odour  embalms  all  the  plain.'    This  refine - 

meat  goes  so  far,  that  in  Thibaut  of  Champagne  and  in  Charles  of 

Origans  it  turns  to  affectation  and  insipidity.     In  them  impressions 

grow  more  slender ;  the  perfume  is  so  weak,  that  one  often  fails  to 

eatch  it ;  on  their  knees  before  their  lady  they  whisper  their  waggeries 

and  conceits ;  they  love  politely  and  wittily ;  they  arrange  ingeniously 

in    a  bouquet  their   *  painted  words,'  all  the  flowers  of  *  fresh  and 

beautiful  language ; '  they  know  how  to  mark  fleeting  ideas  in  their 

flight,  soft   melancholy,    uncertain  reverie;    they  are  as  elegant  as 

eloquent,  and  as  charming  as  the  most  amiable  abb^  of  the  eighteenth 

Century.      This  lightness  of  touch  is  proper  to  the  race,  and  appears  as 

^^inly  under  the  armour  and  amid  the  massacres  of  the  middle  ages 

WB  amid  the  salutations  and  the  musk-scented,  wadded  clothes  of  the 

last  court.     You  will  find  it  in  their  colouring  as  in  their  sentiments. 

Ihey  are  not  struck  by  the  magnificence  of  nature,  they  see  only  her 

pretty  side ;  they  paint  the  beauty  of  a  woman  by  a  single  feature, 

which  is  only  polite,  saying,  *  She  is  more  gracious  than  the  rose  in 

liay.'      They   do   not  experience  the   terrible    emotion,  ravishment, 

■adden   oppression   of   heart   which  is   displayed    in  the   poetry   of 

neighbouring  nations ;  they  say  directly,  *  She  began  to  smile,  which 

vastly   became    her.'      They    add,   when   they  are  in   a  descriptive 

homcmr,    *  that  she  had  a  sweet  and  perfumed  breath,'  and  a  body 

*  white  as  neiv- fallen  snow  on  a  branch.'     They  do  not  aspire  higher ; 

feeaocy  pleases,  but  does  not  transport  them.    They  delight  in  agreeable 

enotions   but  are  not  fitted  for  deep  sensations.     The  full  rejuvenes- 

flesce  of'  beingf  the  warm  air  of  spring  which  renews  and  penetrates 

ifi  existence,  suggests  but  a  pleasing  couplet ;  they  remark  in  passing, 

'low  if  winter  gone,  the  hawthorn  blossoms,  the  rose  expands,'  and  so 

about    their  business.     It  is  a  light  pleasure,  soon  gone,  like 

J!r  ^h'  h    sax    April  landscape  affords.     For  an  instant  the  author 

*  *^t   the    mist  of  the  streams  rising  about  the  willow  trees,  the 

pzces  a  ^^^  wbich  imprisons  the  brightness  of  the  morning ;  then, 

peasant  ^^*^^j.^jen  of  a  song,  he  returns  to  his  narrative.     He  seeks 

binning  ^     ^ ^  herein  lies  his  power. 

Mnswnent,  .^    literature,  it  is  pleasure  he  aims  at,  not  sensual 

Jn  h»^       rf»rnotion.       He    is   gay,   not  voluptuous;    dainty,    not   a 

^^''^    ^       -l:sik«^   love  for  a  pastime,  not  for  an  intoxication.     It  is 

ftittoo.  -fc     "^-Hich    he  plucks,  tastes,  and  leaves.      And  we  must 

^  Keiiy   f'^  rliber,  that  the  best  of  the  fruit  in  his  eyes  is  the  fact  of 

Wk  y^^      '^^cti'       ^^  ^^y^  ^^  himself  that  he  is  duping  a  husbaiil, 

LkeiD'^forl^*^^  '        cruel  woman,  and  thinks  besought  to  obt- 

ir»l^   deceives   »  Digitized  by  Google 
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a  pope's  indulgence  for  the  deed.'  *  He  wishes  to  be  merry — ^it  i» 
the  state  he  prefers,  the  end  and  aim  ol  his  life;  and  especially  to 
laugh  at  another's  expense.  The  short  verse  of  his  fabliaux  gatnbola 
and  leaps  like  a  schoolboy  released  from  school,  over  all  things  re- 
spected or  respectable ;  criticising  the  church,  women,  the  great,  the 
monks.  Scoffers,  banterers,  our  fathers  have  abundance  of  the  same 
expressions  and  things;  and  the  thing  comes  to  them  so  naturally, 
that  without  culture,  and  surrounded  by  coarseness,  they  are  as  deli- 
cate in  their  raillery  as  the  most  refined.  They  touch  upon  ridicule 
lightly,  they  mock  without  emphasis,  as  it  were  innocently ;  their 
style  is  so  harmonious,  that  at  fii-st  sight  we  make  a  mistake,  and  do 
not  see  any  harm  in  it.  They  seem  artless ;  they  look  so  very  de- 
mure ;  only  a  word  shows  the  imperceptible  smile :  it  is  the  ass,  fop 
example,  which  they  call  the  high  priest,  by  reason  of  his  padded 
cassodk  and  his  serious  air,  and  who  gravely  begins  *  to  play  the 
organ.'  At  the  close  of  the  history,  the  delicate  sense  of  comicality 
has  touched  you,  though  you  cannot  say  how.  They  do  not  call 
things  by  their  name,  especially  in  love  matters ;  they  let  you  guess 
it ;  they  suppose  you  to  be  as  sharp  of  intellect  and  as  wary  as  them- 
selves.' Be  sure  that  one  might  discriminate,  embellish  at  times,  even 
refine  upon  them,  but  that  their  first  traits  are  incomparable.  When 
the  fox  approaches  the  raven  to  steal  the  cheese,  he  begins  as  a 
hypocrite,  piously  and  cautiously,  and  as  one  of  the  family.  Ho 
calls  the  raven  his  *  good  father  Don  Robart,  who  sings  so  well ; '  he 
praises  his  voice,  *  so  sweet  and  fine.'  *  You  would  be  the  best  singer 
in  the  world  if  you  beware  of  nuts.'  Renard  is  a  Scapin,  an  artist  in 
the  way  of  invention,  not  a  mere  glutton;  he  loves  roguery  for  ito 
own  sake ;  he  rejoices  in  his  superiority,  and  draws  out  his  mockery. 
When  Tib  art,  the  cat,  by  his  counsel  hung  himself  at  the  bell  rope, 
wishing  to  ring  it,  he  uses  irony,  smacks  his  lips  and  pretends  to 
wax  impatient  against  the  poor  fool  whom  he  has  caught,  calls  hind 
proud,  complains  because  the  other  does  not  answer,  and  because  be 
wishes  to  rise  to  the  clouds  and  visit  the  saints.  And  from  be- 
ginning to  end  this  long  epic  is  the  same ;  the  raillery  never  ceases, 
and  never  fails  to  be  agreeable.  Renard  has  so  much  wit,  that  he  ia 
pardoned  for  eveiything.  The  necessity  for  laughter  is  national — so 
indigenous  to  the  French,  that  a  stranger  cannot  understand,  and  ia 
shocked  by  it.  This  pleasure  does  not  resemble  physical  joy  in  any 
respect,  which  is  to  be  despised  for  its  grossness ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
sharpens  the  intelligence,  and  brings  to  light  many  a  delicate  and  sug- 
gestive idea.  The  fabliaux  are  full  of  truths  about  men,  and  still  more 
about  women,  about  low  conditions,  and  still  more  about  high ;  it  im 

*  La  Fontaino,  Gontes,  Richard  Minutolo, 
'  Parler  lui  veut  d'uiie  besogno 
Ou  cA'o'ifi  que  pcu  coniiucrreois 
Si  la  br.,.g.>e  vous  no.nn.oig,.  ,,,;_^^ ^..Qo^glg 
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A  meihod   of  phaosopbising  hy  stealth  and  boldly,  hi  spite  of  conven- 

tionalisin^   and    in    opposition   to  the  powers  that  be.     This  taste  has 

•othin"^  in  common  either  with  open  satire,  which  is  hideous  because 

k  is  cmel  -   on  the  contrary,  it  provokes  good  humour.     One  soon  sees 

that  the  jester  is  not  ill-disposed,  that  he  does  not  wish  to  wound :  if 

\ft  stint^  it  is  as   a  bee,  without  venom ;  an  instant  later  he  is  not 

thinking  of  it ;   if  need   be,  he  will  take  himself  as  an  object  of  his 

pleasantry  *   all  he   w^ishes  is  to  keep  up  in  himself  and  in  us  sparkling 

■od  pleasing  ideas.      I^o  we  not  see  here  in  advance  an  abstract  of  the 

whole  French  literatnre,  the  incapacity  for  great  poetry,  the  quick  and 

durable  perfection  of  prose,  the  excellence  of  all  the  moods  of  conversa- 

tioQ  and  eloquence,  the  reign  and  tyranny  of  taste  and  method,  the  art 

«id  theory  of  development  and  arrangement,  the  gift  of  being  measured, 

dear,  amusing,    and    pungent?      We  have  taught  Europe  how  ideas 

fall  into  order,   and  which  ideas  are  agreeable ;  and  this  is  what  oigr 

Frenchmen   of  the   eleventh  century  are  about  to  teach  their  Saxons 

during  five  or  six  centuries,  first  with  the  lance,  next  with  the  stick, 

next  with  the  birch. 

IV. 

Consider,  then,  this  Frenchman  or  Norman,  this  man  from  Anjou  or 

Maine   who  in  his  well-closed  coat  of  mail,  with  sword  and  lance,  came 

to  seek  bis  fortune  in  England.    He  took  the  manor  of  some  slain  Saxon, 

Mod  settled  himself  in  it  with  his  soldiers  and  comrades,  gave  them  land, 

hcusea,  the  right  of  levying  taxes,  on  condition  of  their  fighting  under  him 

and  for  him   as  men-at-arms,  marshals,  standard-bearers ;  it  was  a  league 

m  case  of  danger.      In  fact,  they  were  in  a  hostile  and  conquered  country, 

and  thev  have  to  maintain  themselves.     Each  one  hastened  to  build  for 

iimseif  a  place  of  refuge,  castle  or  fortress,^  well  fortified,  of  solid  stone, 

with   narrow    w^indows,  strengthened  with  battlements,  garrisoned  by 

mAd'  rs    nierced   "W^itli   loopholes.     Then  these  men  went  to  Salisbury, 

to  thf*  number   of    sixiy  thousand,  all  holders  of  land,  having  at  least 

^h  to   support  »  complete  horse  or  armour.     There,  placing  their 

}^!a    '      Williata's*  they  promised  him  fealty  and  assistance  ;  and  the 

y     '       I'ct   declared   that  they  must  be  all  united  and  bound  togethei 

H»  Vi     thers    iii  arms,  to  defend  and  succour  each  other.      They  aw 

strmed  colony^    *^^  cacamped  in  their  dwellings,  like  the  Spartani 

tVie  Helots ;  and  they  make  laws  accordingly.    When  a  French- 

found   dend  in  any  district,  the  inhabitants  are  to  give  up  thi 

TtrA  rer   unless    they  pay  forty-seven  marks  as  compensation ;  if  the 

dead  man  is  Engli»^>  it  rests  with  the  people  of  the  place  to  prove  it  bj 

th«      th  of  fonr  near  relatives  of  the  deceased.     They  are  to  beware  o 

WilV  ffta.fr    t>oar,  or  fawn ;  for  an  ofFence  against  the  forest-laws  the; 

STk)!^ Their  eyes.     They  have  nothing  of  all  their  property  assurer 

I    At  King  Stephen's  death  th^-re  were  1115  caatlee. 
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to  them  except  as  alms,  or  on  condition  of  tribute,  or  bj  taking  the 
oath  of  homage.  Here  a  free  Saxon  proprietor  is  made  a  body-slave 
on  his  own  estate.^  Here  a  noble  and  rich  Saxon  lady  feels  on  her 
shoulder  the  weight  of  the  hand  of  a  Norman  valet,  who  is  become  hy 
force  her  husband  or  her  lover.  There  were  Saxons  of  one  sou,  or  of 
two  sous,  according  to  the  sum  which  they  brought  to  their  masters  ; 
they  sold  them,  hired  them,  worked  them  on  joint  account,  like  an  ox 
or  an  ass.  One  Norman  abbot  has  his  Saxon  predecessors  dug  up,  and 
thoir  bones  thrown  without  the  gates.  Another  keeps  men-at-arma, 
who  reduce  the  recalcitrant  monks  to  reason  by  blows  of  their  swords. 
Imagine,  if  you  can,  the  pride  of  these  new  lords,  conquerors,  strangers^ 
masters,  nourished  by  habits  of  violent  activity,  and  by  the  savagery, 
ignorance,  and  passions  of  feudal  life.  *  They  thought  they  might  do 
whatsoever  they  pleased,'  say  the  old  chroniclers.  '  They  shed  blood 
indiscriminately,  snatched  the  morsel  of  bread  from  the  mouth  of  the 
wretched,  and  seized  upon  all  the  money,  the  goods,  the  land.'*  Thus 
*  all  the  folk  in  the  low  country  were  at  great  pains  to  seem  humble 
before  Ives  Taillebois,  and  only  to  address  him  with  one  knee  on  the 
ground ;  but  although  they  made  a  point  of  paying  him  every  honour, 
and  giving  him  all  and  more  than  all  which  they  owed  him  in  the  way 
of  rent  and  service,  he  harassed,  tormented,  tortured,  imprisoned  them, 
set  his  dogs  upon  their  cattle,  .  .  .  broke  the  legs  and  backbones  of 
their  beasts  of  burden,  .  .  .  and  sent  men  to  attack  their  servants  oa 
the  road  with  sticks  and  swords.'  The  Normans  would  not  and  could 
not  borrow  any  idea 'or  custom  from  such  boors  ;*  they  despised  them 
as  coarse  and  stupid.  They  stood  amongst  them,  as  the  Spaniards 
amongst  the  Americans  in  the  sixteenth  century,  superior  in  force  and 
culture,  more  versed  in  letters,  more  expert  in  the  arts  of  luxury. 
They  preserved  their  manners  and  their  speech.  England,  to  all  out- 
ward appearance — the  court  of  the  king,  the  castles  of  the  nobles,  the 
palaces  of  the  bishops,  the  houses  of  the  wealthy — was  French ;  and  the 
Scandinavian  people,  of  whom  sixty  years  ago  the  Saxon  kings  used  to 
have  poems  sung  to  them,  thought  that  the  nation  had  forgotten  its 
language,  and  treated  it  in  their  laws  as  though  it  were  no  longer 
their  sister. 

It  was  then  a  French  literature  whi^h  was  at  this  time  domiciled 
across  the  Channel,  *  and  the  conquerors  tried  to  make  it  purely  French, 
purged  from  all  Saxon  alloy.  They  made  such  a  point  of  this,  that 
the  nobles  in  the  reign  of  Henry  n.  sent  their  sons  to  France,  to  pre* 

*  A.  Thierry,  Uist&ire  de  la  Conquete  de  I'Angleterre,  ii. 
'  William  of  Malmesbury.     A.  Thierry,  ii.  20,  123-203. 

•  '  In  the  year  652,*  says  Warton,  i.  3,  *  it  was  the  common  practice  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  to  send  their  youth  to  the  monasteries  of  France  for  education ; 
and  not  only  the  language  but  the  manners  of  the  Freuch  were  esteenred  tb« 
most  polite  accomplishments.* 
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from  barl^a^^^^'^***',  ^'^t'  two  hundred  years,*  says  Higden,* 
•enethisok^^^^  agenst  the  usage  and  manir  of  all  other  nations 
.children   m  ^^^  ^  leve  hire  own  hingage,  and  for  to  construe  hir 

^"^^  compeu  ^  es  in  Frensche.'  The  statutes  of  the  universities 
**^°',*^  ^dents  to  converse  either  in  French  or  Latin,  'GentU- 
^ged  t^e  ^^^^^  taugM  to  spet^  Prensche  from  the  tyme  that  they 
^n  children  ^^^^  crsicleU  ;  and  Uplondissche  men  wUl  Ukne  himself  to 
jpili  lokked  1^  £;j,oaetH  with  gr^^j  besynesse  for  to  speke  Frensche.* 
gentytoen,  an  ^^^^^^  is  F^f^^o.  The  Norman  brought  his  minstrel 
Of  course  **"!!  ^^as  TaiHefer,  the  jongleur,  who  sang  the  Song  of 
with  him;  ^,  ^^^e  of  Hastings  ;  there  was  Adeline,  the  jongleuae,  who 
Moiand  at  the  .^  ^^^  pamiioo  ^^ich  foUowed  the  Conquest     The 

jeodred  *V^  -^ictxled  the  Saxou  feingg^  ^yho  dug  up  the  Saxon  saints, 
Kofrman  wno  ^  -|^out  the  vails  of  the  church,  loved  none  but  French 
and  cast  ^^'^^^  It  ^a^  '^^^ ^^nch  verse  that  Robert  Wace  rendered 
^iess  and  ^^^^^^^tory  ^^  *^®  England  which  was  conquered,  and  the 
cbe  legendary  ^^  ^^^  Normandy  b  which  he  continued  to  live.  Enter 
i^d^xal  ^^^^^^^s  inrbere  the  minstrels  come  to  sing,  *  where  the  clerks 
one  of  the  aboey^  supp®*'  ^^^  poems,  the  chronicles  of  kingdoms,  the 
wtkiCT  ^^^^  ^  world,'*  P^  viil  only  find  Latin  or  French  verses, 
wonders    ot  prose-      What  becomes  of  English?     Obscure,  de- 

I^jiIq  or  Wren  ^^  ^^  jaiore,  except  in  the  mouths  of  degraded  franklins, 
^^j^^  ^e  ^^^^i^^^i-est,  swineherds,  peasants,  the  lowest  orders.  It  is  no 
oixtiAvrs  of  *  ^^^jy  written ;  gradually  we  find  in  the  Saxon  chronicle 
kwiger,  or  »<5a  ,^^j^  is  extinguished  ;  the  chronicle  itself  ceases  within 
thftt  the  ^^^^'JV,-  the  Conquest.*  The  people  who  have  leisure  or 
s   century  y,  to  read  or  write  are  French ;  for  them  authors  devise 

geeoxity  enoxiQ  ^-^^YVitute  always  adapts  itself  to  the  taste  of  those  who 
^ad  oomp^^  »  ^^  pay  for  it  Ev<^n  the  English*  endeavour  to  write 
csn  ^W^^^^^^\^r^  Robert  Grostlte,  in  his  allegorical  poem  on  Christ; 
fa  French  :  ^  .  1^  Chronicle  of  England,  and  in  his  Life  of  Thomaa 
feter  Liao^*^^  .  ^^  Botheland,  in  hb  poem  of  Hippomedon;  John 
4  Btcket  ;  ^\^  ^jy  others.  Several  write  the  first  half  of  the  verse  in 
HovedeD,  au**  second  in  French ;  a  strange  sign  of  the  ascendency 
g^^lisK,  and  ^  ,-  ^  ^nd  oppressing  them.  Still,  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
vhk^h  ia  ''^^^T  these  poor  folk  are  employed  in  this  task;  French  is 
-jjy  *  niany  ^^      1^^  court,  from  it  arose  all  poetry  and  elegance ;  he  ii 

tke  i»Dgti»^    ^ — 

^___Z- 1  tion  of  the  Polycronycon. 

"*  I  Trertsa'a  tra^**^*jjition  of  New  College,  Oxford.    In  the  abbey  of  Glastonbury, 

ofc^tcs  of  ^^^^L^io  Trqjce,  gesta  Bicardi  regis,  gesta  AUxandn  Magni,  etc. 

« IT      iMf^  ^       borough  :  Amys  et  Amdum,  Sir  Trittam,  Guy  de  Bourgogne, 

^  ^        't.K*.^  of  ^^^hdties  de  Merlin,  U  CharUmagm  de  Turpin,  la  desirucOon 

r-^^^*^'     Vrartoii*'*'*^  *W«rton,i72-7S. 

*  rroi^^^  ^g      Q^,^^  ^ed  in  U08  ;  his  French  ballads  he 
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but  a  clodhopper  who  is  inapt  at  that  style.  They  apply  themselves 
to  it  as  our  old  \vriters  did  to  Latin  verses ;  they  are  gallicised  as  those 
were  latinised,  by  constraint,  with  a  sort  of  fear,  knowing  well  that 
they  are  but  scholars  and  provincials.  Gower,  one  of  their  best  poets, 
at  the  end  of  his  French  works,  excuses  himself  hum  jly  for  not  having 
'  dc  Fran9ais  la  faconde.  Pardonnez  moi,'  he  says,  *  que  de  ce  je  for»- 
voie;  je  suis  Anglais.' 

And  yet,  after  all,  neither  the  race  nor  the  tongue  has  perished. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  Norman  should  learn  English,  in  order  to  com- 
mand his  serfs ;  his  Saxon  wife  speaks  it  to  him,  and  his  sons  receive 
it  from  the  lips  of  their  nurse ;  the  contagion  is  strong,  for  he  is 
obliged  to  send  them  to  France,  to  preserve  them  from  the  jargoa 
which  on  his  domain  threatens  to  overwhelm  and  spoil  them.  From 
generation  to  generation  the  contagion  spreads ;  they  breathe  it  in  the 
air,  with  the  foresters  in  the  chase,  the  farmers  in  the  field,  the  sailors 
on  the  ships :  for  these  rough  people,  shut  in  by  their  animal  existence, 
are  not  the  Idnd  to  learn  a  foreign  language ;  by  the  simple  weight  of 
their  dulness  they  impose  their  idiom,  at  all  events  such  as  pertains  to 
living  terms.  Scholarly  speech,  the  language  of  law,  abstract  snd 
philosophical  expressions, — in  short,  all  words  depending  on  reflection 
and  culture  may  be  French,  since  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it.  This 
is  just  what  happens ;  these  kind  of  ideas  and  this  kind  of  speech  are 
not  understood  by  the  commonalty,  who,  not  being  able  to  touch  them, 
cannot  change  them.  This  produces  a  French,  a  colonial  French, 
doubtless  perverted,  pronounced  with  closed  mouth,  with  a  contortion 
of  the  organs  of  speech,  *  after  the  school  of  Stratford-atte-Bow ;'  yet  it 
is  still  French.  On  the  other  hand,  as  regards  the  speech  employed 
about  common  actions  and  sensible  objects,  it  is  the  people,  the  Saxons, 
who  fix  it ;  these  living  words  are  too  firmly  rooted  in  his  experience 
to  allow  of  his  removing  them,  and  thus  the  whole  substance  of  the 
language  cpmes  from  him.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  Norman  who, 
slowly  and  constrainedly,  speaks  and  understands  English,  a  deformed, 
gallicised  English,  yet  English,  vigorous  and  original;  but  he  has 
taken  his  time  about  it,  for  it  has  required  two  centuries.  It  was  only 
under  Henry  m.  that  the  new  tongue  is  complete,  with  the  new  con- 
Btitution,  and  that,  after  the  like  i'ashion,  by  alliance  and  intermixture  ; 
the  burgesses  come  to  take  their  seats  in  Parliament  with  the  nobles,  at 
the  same  time  that  Saxon  words  settle  down  in  the  language  side  by 
side  with  French  words. 


So  was  modem  English  formed,  by  compromise,  and  the  necessitj 
of  being  understood.  But  one  can  well  imagine  that  these  nobles,  even 
while  speaking  the  growing  dialect,  have  their  hearts  full  of  French 
tastes  and  ideas;  France  remains  the  land  of  their  genius,  and  the 
l^erature  which  now  begins,  is  but  translation.     Translators,  .copyists, 
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imitaton — ^tliere  is  nothing  else.     England  is  a  distant  proTince,  which 

k  lo  Trance  what  the  United  States  were,  thirty  years  ago,  to  Europe : 

•he  exports  her  vrool,   and  innports  her  ideas.     Open  the  Voyage  and 

Trwfiaile  of  Sir  John  MaundeviUe^^  the  oldest  prose- writer,  the  Villehar- 

doTxin  oi  the  country  :   his  book  is  but  the  translation  of  a  translation.' 

He  writes  ^rst  in  Latin,  the  language  of  scholars ;  then  in  French,  the 

language  of  society  ;  finally  he  reflects,  and  discovers  that  the  barons, 

his  compatriots,  by  governing  the  rustic  Saxons,  have  ceased  to  speak 

their  own  Norman,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  nation  never  knew  it ;  he 

ftran5lates  his  book  into  English,  and,  m  addition,  takes  care  to  make 

it  plain,  feeling  that  he  speaks  to  less  expanded  understandings.     He 

aays  in  French : 

'n  adrint  one  foia  que  Mahomet  alkit  dans  nne  chapelle  oh  11  yavait  on 
•Bznt  ermite.  11  entra  en  la  chapelle  o{i  il  y  avait  nae  petite  huisserle  et  basse, 
ct  ^talt  Lien  petite  la  chapelle  ;  et  alors  devint  la  porta  si  grande  qu'il  semblait  que 
«e  fnt  la  porte  d*un  palais. ' 

He  stops,  recollects  himself,  wishes  to  explain  himself  better  for  his 
leaders  across  the  Channel,  and  says  in  English : 

•And  at  the  Desertea  of  Arabye,  he  wente  in  to  a  Chapelle  where  a  Eremyte 
Quelle.  And  whxm  he  entred  in  to  the  Chapelle  that  was  but  a  lytille  and  a  low 
tLing,  and  had'  but  a  lytill  Dore  and  a  low,  than  the  Entree  began  to  wexe  so  gret 
asd  so  large,  and  so  highe,  as  though  it  had  ben  of  a  gret  Mynstre,  or  the  Zate  of 

Ten  perceive  that  he  amplifies,  and  thinks  himself  bound  to  clinch  and 
driie  m  three  or  fonr  times  in  succession  the  same  idea,  in  order  to  get 
it  into  an  English  brain  ;  his  thought  is  drawn  out,  dulled,  spoiled  in 
the  process.  So  that,  being  all  a  copy,  the  new  literature  is  mediocre, 
and  repeats   that  which  went  before,  with  fewer  merits  and  greater 

Let  VL3  see,  then,  what  our  Norman  baron  gets  translated  for  him : 
first,  the  chronicles  of  Geoffrey  Gaimar  and  liobert  Wace,  which  con- 


j  He  wrote  in  1856,  and  died  in  1372. 

•  'And  for  ala  moche  as  it  is  longe  time  passed  that  ther  was  no  generalle  Pas- 
mtos  u^  Yyage  over  the  See,  and  many  Men  desiren  for  to  here  speke  of  the  holy 
Lm<L  and  ban  thereof  gret  Solace  and  Comfort,  I,  John  Maundevylle,  Knyght,  alle 
k  it  J  be  not  worthi,  that  was  bom  in  Engloud,  in  the  town  of  Seynt-Albones, 
1  the  See  m  the  Zeer  of  onr  Lord  Jesu-Crist  1322,  in  the  Day  of  Seynt  Michelle, 
ttJkiWto  bAVC  been  longe  tyme  over  the  Sec,  and  have  seyn  and  gon  thorghe 

drrtTsc  londes,  and  many  Provynces,  and  Kingdomes,  and  lies. 
*"?A  dzee  slitillc   nndirstonde  that  I  have  put  this  Boke  out  of  Latyn  into 

'T      ^nd  translated  it  azen  out  of  Frensche  into  Englyssche,  that  every  Man 
Jiasche,  an      .^^^y  nndirstonde  it  '—/Sir  John  MaundevUU*B  Voyage  and  TravaiU^ 
•i"2n*^n    1866,  prologue,  p.  4. 
li  aaiiiwBi^,  ^^      j^  j^  confessed  that  the  original  on  which  Wace  do- 

» iWrf.  *^    ^'nr-ient  HUtory  of  England  ia  the  I^atiu  compilation  of  deoftrey 
j^^forlu««^^ 
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fist  of  the  fabulous  history  of  England  continued  up  to  their  day,  a 
dull-rhymed  rhapsody,  turned  into  English  in  a  rhapsody  no  less  dulL 
The  first  Englishman  who  attempts  it  is  Layamon,^  a  monk  of  Ei  nely, 
still  fettered  in  the  old  idiom,  who  sometimes  happens  to  rhyme,  some* 
times  fails,  altogether  barbarous  and  childish,  unable  to  develop  a  con- 
tinuous idea,  babbling  in  little  confused  and  incomplete  phrases,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  ancient  Saxon ;  after  him  a  monk,  Robert  oi  Gloucester, 
and  a  canon,  Robert  of  Brunne,  both  as  insipid  and  clear  as  their 
French  models,  having  become  gallicised,  and  adopted  the  significant 
characteristic  of  the  race,  namely,  the  faculty  and  habit  of  easy  narra- 
tion, »nd  seeing  moving  spectacles  without  deep  emotion,  of  writing 
prosaic  poetry,  of  discoursing  and  developing,  of  believing  that  phrasea 
ending  in  the  same  sounds  form  real  poetry.  Our  hcnest  English 
versifiers,  like  their  preceptors  in  Normandy  and  He- de-France,  gar- 
nished with  rhymes  their  dissertations  and  histories,  and  called  them 
poems.  At  thb  epoch,  in  fact,  on  the  Continent,  the  whole  learning  of 
the  schools  descends  inio  the  street ;  and  Jean  de  Meung,  in  his  poem 


1  Extract  from  the  account  of  the  proceedings  at  Arthur's  coronation  given  hy 
Layamon,  in  his  translation  of  Wace,  executed  about  1180.  Madd^'s  Laytwumi 
1847,  ii  p.  625,  etpasnm: 

Tha  the  kin$;  igeten  hafde 

And  al  his  mon-weorede, 

Tha  bugen  ut  of  bui-hge 

Theines  switlic  halde. 

Alle  tha  kinges. 

And  heorc  hore-thring«i, 

Alle  tha  biscopes, 

And  alle  tha  cleerckes, 

All  the  eorles, 

And  alle  tha  beomes. 

Alle  tha  theines, 

Alle  the  sweines, 

Feire  iscmdde, 

Helde  geond  felde. 

Summe  heo  giinncn  nmen, 

Sumrae  heo  giinnen  urnen, 

fionune  heo  gunnen  lepen,   - 

Summe  heo  giinnen  sceoten, 

Summe  heo  wrsestleden 

And  wither-gome  makedfin, 

Summe  heo  on  uelde 

Pleouweden  under  scelde^ 

Summe  heo  driven  balles 

Wide  geond  tha  feldes. 

Monianes  kunnes  gomen 

Ther  heo  gunnen  driuen. 

And  wha  swa  mihte  iwiniie 

Worthscipe  of  his  gomene^  ^  t 
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^  la  Cose,  IS  the  most  tedious  of  doctors.     So  in  England,  Robert  o^ 

'Bx^nuLie  transposes  into  verse  the  Manuel  des  Pech^s  of  Bishop  Grost^te ; 

^Aat-fT^    Davie,^    certain    Scripture   histories;  Hampole'  composes   the 

IVidbe  of  Cmadence,     The  titles  alone  make  one  yawn ;  what  of  the 

iezt? 

*  llankynde  mad  ys  to  do  Goddns  wyUi^ 
And  alle  Hys  byddyngus  to  fulfill  e  ; 
For  of  al  Hys  makjmg  more  and  lea^ 
If  an  most  principal  creature  es. 
Al  that  He  made  for  man  hit  was  doBtf^ 
Ab  ye  schal  here  after  sone.'* 

Tbere  is  a  poem  !  You  did  not  think  so ;  call  it  a  sermon,  if  yoa  wiU 
^^re  it  its  proper  name.  It  goes  on,  well  divided,  well  prolonged, 
Sowing  and  hollow;  the  literature  which  contains  and  resembles  it 
bean  witness  of  its  origin  by  its  loquacity  and  its  clearness. 

It  bears  witness  to  it  by  other  and  more  agreeable  features.     Here 

•nd  there  we  find  divergences  more  or  less  awkward  into  the  domain  of 

genias;  foi  instance,  a  ballad  full  of  quips  against  Richard,  King  of 

the  BomanSy  who  was  taken  at  the  battle  of  Lewes.     Moreover,  charm 

»   noc  jacking,    nor   sweetness  either.      No  one  has  ever  spoken  so 

Bvelr  and  so  well  to  the  ladies  as  the  French  of  the  Continent,  and 

they  have  not   quite    forgotten  this   talent  while  settling  in  England. 

Ton  perceive  it   readily  in  the  manner  in  which  they  celebrate  the 

Vinrin.      Nothing   could  be  more  different  from  the  Saxon  sentiment, 

which  is  altogether  biblical,  than  the  chivalric  adoration  of  the  sovereign 

li^r  the  fascinating  Virgin  and  Saint,  who  was  the  real  deity  of  the 

Mddie  ages.      It  breathes  in  this  pleasing  hymn : 


1 


Hine  me  ladde  mid  songe 
At  foren  than  leod  kinge ; 
And  the  king^  for  Ms  gomene^ 
Gaf  him  geven  gode. 
Alle  tha  queue 
The  icumen  weoren  there, 
And  alle  tha  lafdies, 
Leoneden  geond  waUea, 
To  hihalden  the  dugethen. 
And  that  folc  plteie. 
This  ilaeste  three  dseges, 
Swnlc  gomes  and  swulc  plffiges, 
Tha,  at  than  veorthe  dieie 
The  king  gon  to  spekcne 
And  agsef  his  goden  cniht«Q 
All  heore  rihten ; 
He  gef  seolver,  he  gsef  gold» 
He  gef  hon,  he  gef  lend* 
Gaatles,  and  clcethes  ^ ke ; 

His  monnon  he  iciuende.  ^^ 

^j^  «  About  ia41).  Warton,  H.  80. 
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'  Blessed  beo  tliii,  layedi* 
Ful  of  hovene  blisse ; 
Swcte  flur  of  parais, 
Hoder  of  miltemisse.  .  •  • 
I-blessed  beo  thn,  Lavedi, 
So  fair  and  so  bribt ; 
^1  min  hope  is  nppon  tbe^ 
Bi  day  and  bi  nicht.  .  .  . 
Bricht  and  scene  quen  of  stom^ 
So  me  liht  and  lere. 
In  this  false  fikele  world, 
So  me  led  and  steore.'^ 

There  is  but  a  short  and  easy  step  between  this  tender  worship  of  th« 
Virgin  and  the  sentiments  of  the  court  of  love.  The  English  rhymesteri 
take  it ;  and  when  they  wish  to  praise  their  earthly  mistresses,  they 
borrow,  here  as  elsewhere,  our  ideas  and  very  form  of  verse.  One 
compares  his  lady  to  all  kinds  of  precious  stones  and  flowers ;  otherv 
sing  truly  amorous  songs,  at  times  sensual : 

*  Bytuene  Mersbe  and  Auenl, 
When  spray  biginneth  to  springi^ 
The  Intel  foul  hath  hire  wyl 
On  hyre  lud  to  synge, 
Ich  libbe  in  loue  longinge 
For  semlokest  of  alle  th3mge» 
He  may  me  blysse  bringe, 
Icham  in  hire  baondoun. 
An  hendy  hap  ich  abbe  yhent, 
Ichot  from  heuene  it  is  me  sent. 
From  all  wymmen  my  love  ia  lent^ 
And  lyht  on  Alysoun.** 
Another  sings ; 

*  Suete  lemmon,  y  preye  the,  of  loue  one  speche, 
Whil  y  lyne  in  world  so  wyde  other  nulle  y  sechei 
"With  thy  loue,  my  suete  leof,  mi  bliss  thou  mihtes  echs 
A  suete  cos  of  thy  mouth  mihte  be  my  leche.'* 

Is  not  this  the  lively  and  warm  imagination  of  the  south  ?  They  speak 
of  springtime  and  of  love,  *  the  flne  and  lovely  weather,'  like  trouvh^ 
even  like  troubadours.  The  dirty,  smoke-grimed  cottage,  the  black 
feudal  castle,  where  all  but  the  master  lie  higgledy-piggledy  on  the 
straw  in  the  great  stone  hall,  the  cold  rain,  the  muddy  earth|  make 
the  return  of  the  sxm  and  the  warm  air  deliciooi. 

*Sumer  is  i-cumen  in, 
Lhude  sing  cuccu : 

*  Time  of  Henry  in.,  Beliqum  Amiqu€B,  edited  by  Messrs.  Wright  and 
Halliwell,  i.  102. 

•  About  1278.    Warton,  i.  28.  «  Ibid,  \.  31 
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Oroweth  aed,  and  bloweth  med. 
And  springetli  the  wde  niL 

Sln^  cuccn,  cnccu. 
Awe  bleteth  after  lomb, 
rdouth  after  calue  cu, 
BuUuc  sterteth,  bucke  ▼wtrth: 

Murie  aing  cuccn, 

Cuceu,  cnccn. 
Wei  singes  thn  cnccu ; 
Ne  swik  thu  nauer  nu. 

Sing,  cnccu  nu. 

Sing;  cuccn.* 


a»B  are  glowing  pictures,  sach  as  Guillanme  de  Lorrb  wm  wririn- 
the  same  time,  even  richer  and  more  Jivelv  n«,k       v  ^*"'^ ' 

found  bere  for  inspiration  that  We  o?  cJulW  ^1*'^'"*  '^'  ^ 
deep  and  nationaL  Others,  more  knitotl '^  f  *^'^^  ""  ^°g'«»d  i 
tW  of  Rutebeuf  and  the  VSuTS'ouS"^*  ?'"""''""''  "'^ 
kose  waggeriea.      Their  true  aim^'d  end  iTli^iZZ  '^''"?^ 

I  •  There  is  a  wel  fair  abbci, 

f  Of  white  monkes  and  of  grei 

Ther  beth  bowris  and  halles : 

Al  of  pasteiis  beth  the  waUis] 

Of  fleia,  of  fisse,  and  rich  met. 
^  The  UkfuUist  that  man  may  et 

Fluren  cakes  beth  the  schingles  aU^ 

Of  cherche,  cloister,  boure,  and  halla. 

The  pinnes  beth  fat  podiiiges 

Kich  met  to  princes  and  kinges. 

Tliough  paradis  be  miri  and  bright*  * 

Cokaign  is  of  fairir  sight  .  .  . 
Another  abbei  is  ther  hi, 
*^th  a  gret  fairnunnerie.  .  .  , 

when  the  someris  dai  is  bote 
The  young  nunnes  takith  a  bote 
And  doth  ham  forth  in  that  river'  *  ' 

Botii  with  ores  and  with  stere 

And  each  monk  him  takes  on, 
And  snelHche  berrith  forth  har  pr«l 
1  o  the  mochil  grei  abbei, 
^d  techith  the  nunnes  an  oreinuL 
^*th  lamblene  up  and  down.' 


I 


Wattoo.  i.  80. 


•  Poem  of  Ou:  Oui  and.  Nigfuingaie,  who  dispute  w  to  which  h«.  the  &n^ 
VQICd. 
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This  is  the  trinmpli  of  gluttony  and  feeding.  Moreorer  many  things 
could  be  mentioned  in  the  middle  ages,  which  are  now  unmention- 
able. 

But  it  was  the  poems  of  chivalry,  which  represented  to  him  in  fair 
language  his  own  mode  of  life,  that  the  baron  preferred  to  have  trans- 
lated. He  desired  that  his  trouvere  should  set  before  his  eyes  the 
magnificence  which  he  has  spread  around  him,  and  the  luxury  and 
enjoyments  which  he  has  introduced  from  France.  Life  at  that  time, 
without  and  even  during  war,  was  a  great  pageant,  a  brilliant  and 
tumultuous  kind  of  fite.  When  Henry  ii.  travelled,  he  took  with  him 
a  great  number  of  knights,  foot- soldiers,  baggage- waggons,  tents,  war- 
horses,  comedians,  courtesans,  and  their  overseers,  cooks,  confectioners, 
posture-makers,  dancers,  barbers,  go-betweens,  hangers-on.^  In  the 
morning  when  they  start,  the  assemblage  begins  to  shout,  sing,  hustle 
each  other,  make  racket  and  rout,  '  as  if  hell  were  let  loose.'  William. 
Longchamps,  even  in  time  of  peace,  would  not  travel  without  a 
thousand  horses  by  way  of  escort  When  Archbishop  k  Becket  came 
to  France,  he  entered  the  town  with  two  hundred  knights,  a  number 
of  barons  and  nobles,  and  an  army  of  servants,  all  richly  armed  and 
equipped,  he  himself  being  provided  with  four-and-twenty  suits ;  two 
hundred  and  fift:y  children  walked  in  front,  singing  national  songs; 
then  dogs,  then  carriages,  then  a  dozen  war-horses,  each  ridden  by  an 
ape  and  a  man ;  then  equerries,  with  shields  and  horses ;  then  more 
equerries,  falconers,  a  suite  of  domestics,  knights,  priests ;  lastly,  the 
archbishop  himself,  with  his  particrdar  friends.  Imagine  these  pro- 
cessions, and  also  these  entertainments;  for  the  Normans,  after  the 
Conquest,  *  borrowed  from  the  Saxons  the  habit  of  excess  in  eating  and 
drinking.'*  At  the  marriage  of  Eichard  Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Corn- 
wall, they  provided  thirty  thousand  dishes.*  Add  to  this,  that  they 
still  continued  to  be  gallant,  and  punctiliously  performed  the  great 
precept  of  the  love  courts;  be  assured  that  in  the  middle  age  the 
sense  of  love  was  no  more  idle  than  the  others.  Mark  also  that  tourneys 
were  plentiful ;  a  sort  of  opera  prepared  for  their  own  entertainment. 
So  ran  their  life,  full  of  adventure  and  adornment,  in  the  open  air  and 
in  the  sunlight,  with  show  of  cavalcades  and  arms ;  they  act  a  pageant, 
and  act  it  with  enjoyment.  Thus  the  King  of  Scots,  having  come  to 
London  with  a  hundred  knights,  at  the  coronation  of  Edward  L,  they 
all  dismounted,  and  made  over  their  horses  and  superb  caparisons  to  the 
people ;  as  did  also  five  English  lords,  emulating  their  example.     In 

*  Letter  of  Peter  of  Blois.  •  William  of  Malmesbury. 

•  At  the  installation-feast  of  George  Nevill,  Archbishop  of  York,  the  hrothep  of 
Guy  of  Wanvick,  there  were  consumed,  104  oxen  and  6  wild  bulls,  1000  sheep^ 
304  calves,  as  many  hogs,  2000  swine,  500  stags,  bucks,  and  does,  204  kidi^ 
22,802  wild  op  tame  fowl,  300  quarters  of  com,  300  tuns  of  ale,  100  of  wine,  t 
pipe  of  hypocrai,  12  porpoises  and  seali. 
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i^€  mv^  of  wsr  ihey   took  their  pleasure.      Edward  m.,  in  one  of 

\aa  expeditions   against    Uie   King  of  France,   took  with   him   thirty 

felcooera,  and  made  bis    campaign  alternately  hunting  and  fighting.' 

Another  time,  says  Froissart,  the  knights  who  joined  the  army  carried 

a  plaster  over  one  eye,  having  vowed  not  to  remove  it  until  they  had 

performed  an  exploit  worthy  of  their  mistresses.    Out  of  the  very  exube- 

tancy  of  genius  they  practised  the  art  of  poetry ;  out  of  the  buoyancy 

of  their  imagination  they  made  a  sport  of  life.     Edward  IIL  built  at 

Windsor  a  round  hall  and  a  round  table ;  and  in  one  of  his  tourneys  in 

London,  sixty  ladies,  seated  on  palfreys,  led,  as  in  a  fairy  tale,  each  her 

knight  by  a  golden  chain.      Was  not  this  the  triumph  of  the  gallant 

and  frivolous  French  fashions  ?     His  wife  Philippa  sat  as  a  model  to 

^  artists  for  their  Madonnas.     She  appeared  on  the  field  of  battle ; 

i         fistened  to  Froissart,  who  provided  her  with  moral-plays,  love-stories, 

I  led  '  things  fair  to  listen  to.*  At  once  goddess,  heroine,  and  scholar, 
tzid  all  this  so  agreeably,  was  she  not  a  true  queen  of  polite  chivalry  ? 
Now  as  in  France  under  Ix>uis  of  Orleans  and  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy, 
*  the  most  elegant  £ower  of  this  romanesque  civilisation  appeared,  void 
ti  common  sense,  given  up  to  passion,  bent  on  pleasure,  immoral  and 
brilliant,  but,  like  its  neighbours  of  Italy  and  Provence,  for  lack  of 
lenous  intention,  it  could  not  last. 

Of  all  these  marvels  the  narrators  make  display  in  their  accounts. 
Follow  this  picture  of  the  vessel  which  takes  the  mother  of  King 
Kichard  into  England : — 

«  Swlk  on  ne  seygh  they  never  non ; 
>11  it  was  whjt  of  hnel-bon, 
And  every  nayl  with  gold  begravs : 
Off  pare  gold  was  the  stave. 
Her  mast  was  of  yvory  ; 
Off  eamyte  the  sayl  wytterly. 
Her  ropes  wer  off  tuely  aylk, 
Al  80  whyt  as  ony  mylk. 
That  noble  schyp  was  al  withonte, 
"With  clothys  of  golde  sprede  abouts  ; 
And  her  loof  and  her  wyndas, 
Off  asBore  forsothe  it;  was. '  * 

On  such  8ul>jects  they  never  run  dry.    When  the  King  of  Hungary 
«tshes  to  console  his  afflicted  daughter,  he  proposes  to  take  her  to  the 
^  la  the  following  style : — 


*  To-morrofW  ye  shall  in  hunting  fare ; 
And  yede,  my  daughter,  in  a  chair ; 


1 
i 


^  These  prodigalitiea  and  refinements  grew  to  excess  under  his  grandson 
Bkiiardn. 

•  Warton,  i  156. 


F 
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It  shall  be  covered  with  velvet  red. 

And  cloths  of  fine  gold  all  about  your  head 

With  damask  white  and  azure  hlxtd, 

"Well  diapered  with  lilies  new. 

four  pommels  shall  be  ended  with  gold* 

Your  chains  enamelled  many  a  fold* 

Your  mantle  of  rich  degree. 

Purple  pall  and  ermine  free. 

Jennets  of  Spain  that  ben  so  light, 

Trapped  to  the  ground  with  velvet  bright; 

Ye  shall  have  harp,  sautry,  and  song, 

And  other  mirths  you  among. 

Ye  shall  have  Rumney  and  MalespiiM^ 

Both  hippocraa  and  Yemage  wine ; 

Montrese  and  wine  of  Greek, 

Both  Algrade  and  despice  eke^ 

Antioch  and  Bastarde, 

Pyment  also  and  gamarde ;  • 

Wine  of  Greek  and  Muscadel, 

Both  clare,  pyment,  and  Rochelle^ 

The  reed  your  stomach  to  defy, 

And  i)ot8  of  osey  set  you  by. 

You  shall  have  venison  ybake. 

The  best  wild  fowl  that  may  be  take ; 

A  leish  of  harehound  with  you  to  streek, 

And  hart,  and  hind,  and  other  like. 

Ye  shall  be  set  at  such  a  tryst, 

That  hart  and  hynd  shall  come  to  you  M^ 

Your  disease  to  drive  you  fro. 

To  hear  the  bugles  there  yblow. 

Homeward  thus  shall  ye  ride. 

On  hawking  by  the  river's  side. 

With  gosshawk  and  with  gentle  falcon. 

With  bugle-horn  and  merlion. 

When  you  come  home  your  menie  amoii|^ 

Ye  shall  have  revel,  dance,  and  song  ; 

Little  children,  great  and  small, 

Shall  sing  as  does  the  nightingale. 

Then  shall  ye  go  to  your  evensouj^ 

With  tenors  and  trebles  among. 

Threescore  of  copes  of  damask  brigb^ 

Full  of  pearls  they  shall  be  pight. 

Your  censors  shall  be  of  gold. 

Indent  with  azure  many  a  fold  ; 

Your  quire  nor  organ  song  shall  want* 

With  contre-note  and  descant. 

The  other  half  on  organs  playing, 

With  young  children  full  fain  singing. 

Then  shall  ye  go  to  your  supper. 

And  sit  in  tents  in  green  arber. 

With  cloth  of  arras  pight  to  the  grouiid, 

with  sapphires  set  of  diamond.    ^^^^^^^^^ ,,GoOgle 
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A  hundred  knights  trvdy  told, 

ShaU  play  with  bowls  in  alleys  cold. 

Your  disease  to  drire  away ; 

To  see  the  fishes  in  poola  play, 

To  a  drawbridge  then  shall  ye, 

Th*  one  half  of  stone,  th'  other  of  trat  • 

A  bai^  shall  meet  you  full  right, 

With  twenty -four  oars  full  bright, 

With  trumpets  and  with  clarion, 

The  fresh  water  to  row  up  and  down.  .  .  ■» 

WoTty  torches  burning  bright 

At  yonp  bridge  to  bring  you  light 

Into  your  chamber  they  shall  you  brings 

With  much  mirth  and  more  liking. 

Your  blankets  shall  be  of  fustian, 

Your  sheets  shall  be  of  cloth  of  Rcnnea, 

Your  head  sheet  shall  be  of  pery  pi^'ht. 

"With  diamonds  set  and  rubies  bright, 

"When  you  are  laid  in  bed  so  soft^ 

JL  cage  of  gold  shall  hang  aloft^ 

"With  long  paper  fair  burning, 

And  cloves  that  be  sweet  smelling, 

FranJc  in  cense  and  olibanum, 

That  when  ye  sleep  the  taste  may  oome ; 

And  if  ye  no  rest  can  take, 

AH  night  minstrels  for  you  shall  wake.  •« 

-Amid  «nch  fancies  and  splendours  the  poets  delight  and  lose  them- 
•dm;  and  the  result,  like  the  embroideries  of  their  canvas,  bears  the 
aark  of  this  love  of  decoration.     They  weave  it  out  of  adventures  of 
•xtKiordinary  and  sixrprising  events.     Now  it  is  the  Hfe  of  King  HoVn 
who,  thrown  into  »  ^^se^  when  quite  young,  is  driven  upon  the  coast 
^  England,  and,  becoixdng    a  knight,  peconquers  the  kingdom  of  his 
teher.     Now  it   is    tlie  J^^oxy  of  Sir  Guy,  who  rescues  enchanted 
kaigtta,  cuts  down  the  ^^J^t  Oolbrand,  chaUenges  and  kills  the  Sulten 
a  bis  tent.     It  is  not    for  me  to  recount  these  poems,  which  are  not 
%l«ii,  but  only  translations ;  still,  here  as  in  France,  they  are  mufti- 
piled,  xhey  fill  the  iroa^nations  of  the  young  society,  and  they  grow  by 
««^eration,  until,  falling  to  the  lowest  depth  of  insipidity  and  impro- 
^%,  they  are  bizjried  for  ever  by  Cervantes.     What  would  you  say 
^  •  society  which  had  no  literature  but  the  opera  with  its  unrealities  ? 
«tit  WM  a  literature  of  tliis  kind  which  nourished  the  genius  of  the 
•iddieagea.     They  did  net  ask  for  truth,  but  entertainment,  and  that 
^^^aent  and  honoy^-^  ^^^   ^^  ^^^^  *°d  startHng  events.     They  asked 
*f  impossible  voya^e^    ejctravagant  challenges,  a  racket  of  contests, 
•coafeion  of  magnificence  and  entanglement  of  chances.     For  intro- 
^^^^  history  they  Ixsl3.    no   liking,  cared  nothing  for  the  adventures 
^  ^  ietrt,  devoted    theJy   attention  to  the  outside.     They  Hved  like 
I  \V»jrfco«»»  ^  ^^^>  ipelliiig  modernised. 
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children,  witli  eyes  glued  to  a  series  of  exaggerated  and  coloured  images, 
and,  for  lack  of  thinking,  did  not  perceive  that  they  had  learnt  nothing. 
What  was  there  beneath  this  fanciful  dream  ?  Brutal  and  evil 
human  passions,  unchained  at  first  by  religious  fury,  then  delivered  to 
their  own  devices,  and,  beneath  a  show  of  external  courtesy,  as  vile  as 
before.  Look  at  the  popular  king,  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  and  reckon 
Up  his  butcheries  and  murders :  *  King  Richard,'  says  a  poem,  *  is  the 
best  king  ever  mentioned  in  song."  I  have  no  objection;  but  if  he  has 
the  heart  of  a  lion,  he  has  also  that  brute's  appetite.  One  day,  under 
the  walls  of  Acre,  being  convalescent,  he  had  a  great  desire  for  some 
pork.  There  was  no  pork.  They  killed  a  young  Saracen,  fresh  and 
tender,  cooked  and  salted  him,  and  the  king  eat  him  and  found  him 
very  good;  whereupon  he  desired  to  see  the  head  of  the  pig.  The 
cook  brought  it  in  trembling.  The  king  falls  a  laughing,  and  says  the 
army  has  nothing  to  fear  from  famine,  having  provisions  ready  at  hand« 
He  takes  the  town,  and  presently  Saladin's  ambassadors  come  to  sue  for 
pardon  for  the  prisoners.  Richard  has  thirty  of  the  most  noble  be- 
headed, and  bids  his  cook  boil  the  heads,  and  serve  one  to  each  ambas- 
sador, with  a  ticket  bearing  the  name  and  family  of  the  dead  man* 
Meanwhile,  in  their  presence,  he  eats  his  own  with  a  relish,  bids  them 
tell  Saladin  how  the  Christians  make  war,  and  ask  him  if  it  is  true 
that  they  feared  him.  Then  he  orders  the  sixty  thousand  prisoners  to 
be  led  into  the  plain: 

*  They  were  led  into  the  place  full  evwL 
There  they  heard  angels  of  heaven  ; 
They  said  :  **  Se'gneures,  tuez,  tuez  I 
Spares  hem  nought,  and  beheadeth  thett  f  * 
King  Richard  heard  the  angels*  voice, 
And  thanked  God  and  the  holy  cross.' 

Thereon  they  behead  them  alL  When  he  took  a  town,  it  was  his  wont 
to  murder  every  one,  even  children  and  women.  That  was  the  devotion 
of  the  middle  ages,  not  only  in  romances,  as  here,  but  in  history.  At 
the  taking  of  Jerusalem  Uie  whole  population,  seventy  thousand  per- 
fouB,  were  massacred. 

Thus  even  in  chivalrous  accounts  break  out  the  fierce  and  unbridled 
instincts  of  the  bloodthirsty  brute.  The  authentic  narratives  show  it  * 
equally.  Henry  ii.,  irritated  against  a  page,  attempted  to  tear  out 
his  eyes.'  John  Lackland  let  twenty-three  hostages  die  in  prison  of 
hunger.  Edward  ii.  caused  at  one  time  twenty- eight  nobles  to  be 
hanged  and  disembowelled|  and  was  himself  put  to  death  by  the  inieiw 

«  Warton,  i.  123 : 

'  In  Fraunce  these  rhymes  were  wroht. 
Every  Englyshe  ne  knew  it  not/ 
•  See  Lingard's  History,  ii.  55,  note  4.— Tr. 
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tion  of  a  Ted-liot  iron  into  bis  bowels.    Look  in  Froissart  for  the  de- 

Vnmheiies  and  murders,  in  France  as  well  as  in  England,  of  the  Uun* 

^wdXean?  'War,  and  then  for  the  slaughters  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 

In  YxA]b  conntries  feudal   independence  ended  in  civil  war,  and  the 

«add\e  a^  founders  under  its  vices.   Chivalrous  courtesy,  which  cloaked 

l!ki«  amtive  terodty,  disappears  like  a  garment  suddenly  consumed  by 

)      ^  breaking  out  of  a  fire  ;  at  that  time  in  England  they  killed  nobles 

-        in  preien^Dce,  and  prisoners  too,  even  children,  with  insults,  in  cold 

Ucod.     What,  then,  did    man  learn  in   this  civilisation  and  by  this 

£ieratnre?    How  was  he  humanised  ?    What  precepts  of  justice,  habits 

of  reflection,  store  of  true  judgments,  did  this  culture  interpose  between 

hia  desires  and  hb  actions,  in  order  to  moderate  his  passion?     He 

dreamed,  he  imagined  a  sort  of  elegant  ceremonial  in  order  to  address 

t»etter  lords  and  ladies ;  he  discovered  the  gallant  code  of  little  Jehan 

de  Saintr^     But  where  is  the  true  education  ?     Wherein  has  Froissart 

profited  by  all  his  vast  experience?     He  was  a  fine  specimen  of  a 

bsibbling  child ;  what  they  called  his  poesy,  the  podsie  neuve^  is  only  a 

defined  gabble,  a  senile  puerility.     Some  rhetoricians,  like  Christine  de 

Pisan,  try  to  round  their  periods  after  an  ancient  model;  but  their 

Hfteratnre  amounts  to  nothing.     No  one  can  think.     Sir  John  Maunde- 

▼ill«,  who  travelled  all  over  the  world  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 

Viilehardouin,  is  as  contracted  in  his  ideas  as  Villehardouin  himself. 

Ksctraordinary  legends  and  fables,  every  sort  of  credulity  and  ignor- 

mDoe,  abound  in  his  book.     When  he  wishes  to  explain  why  Palestine 

iias  passed  into  the  hands  of  various  possessors  instead  of  continuing 

vnder  one  goremment,  he  says  that  it  is  because  God  would  not  that 

it  aliould  continue  longer  in  the  hands  of  traitors  and  sinners,  whether 

i        Cluistians  or  others.     He  has  seen  at  Jerusalem,  on  the  steps  of  the 

.        temple,  the  footmarks  of  the  ass  which  our  Lord  rode  on  Palm  Sunday. 

He  describes  the  Ethiopians  as  a  people  who  have  only  one  foot,  but  so 

krge  that  thej  can  make  use  of  it  as  a  parasoL     He  instances  one 

^       klsiid  '  where  be  people  as  big  as  gyants,  of  28  feet  long,  and  have 

■0  eJostbin^  hiit  beasts'  skins ;'  then  another  island,  *  where  there  are 

*        ffismr  evii  and  foul  women,  but  have  precious  stones  in  their  eyes,  and 

hxte  such  force  that  if  they  behold  any  man  with  wrath,  they  slay  him 

vitii  beholding,  as  the  basilisk  doth.'    The  good  man  relates ;  that  is 

tfl ;  hesitation  and  good  sense  scarcely  exist  in  the  world  he  lives  in. 

fle  has  neither  judgment  nor  personal  reflection  ;  he  piles  facts  one  on 

toe  li  MDothcTf  with  no  further  connection  ;  his  book  is  simply  a  mirror 

which  reproduces  recollections  of  his  eyes  and  ears.     *  And  all  those 

,       -ft  ^^y  3   Pater  and  an  Ave  Maria  in  my  behalf,  I  give  them  an 

t  And  SL  share  in  all  the  holy  pilgrimages  I  ever  made  in  my  life.' 

n     '     h'     fsure'y^^^^   *^^  accords  with  all  the  rest.     Neither  public 

r**  T>ablic  knowledge  has  gained  anything  from  these  three 

^cnlity  ^^^  XjAx^xxxe.      This  French  culture,  copied  in  vain  throughout 

ttDtarics  at   c™^   superficially  adorned  mankind,  and  the  varnish  with 
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which  it  decked  them,  already  fades  away  or  scales  off.  It  was  worso 
in  England,  where  the  thing  was  more  superficial  and  the  application 
worse  than  in  France,  where  strange  hands  daubed  it  on,  and  where  it 
only  half-covered  the  Saxon  crust,  which  remained  coarse  and  rotigb. 
That  is  the  reason  why,  during  three  centuries,  throughout  the  first 
feudfd  age,  the  literature  of  the  Normans  in  England,  made  np  of  imi* 
tations,  translations,  and  clumsy  copies,  ends  in  nothing. 

Yt 

Meantime,  what  has  become  of  the  conquered  people?     Hai  the 
old  stock  on  which  the  brilliant  continental  flowers  were  grafted,  en- 
gendered no  shoot  of   its   own   speciality?     Did  it  continue  barren 
during  this  time  under  the  Norman  axe,  which  stripped  it  of  all  ita 
shoots  ?     It  grew  very  feebly,  but  it  grew  nevertheless.     The  subju- 
gated race  is  not  a  dismembered  nation,  dislocated,  uprooted,  sluggish, 
like  the  populations  of  the  Continent,  which,  after  the  long  Roman 
oppression,   were  delivered  over   to   the  disorderly  invasion  of  bar- 
barians ;   it  remained  united,  fixed  in  its  own  soil,  full  of  sap :    its 
members  were  not  displaced ;  it  was  simply  lopped  in  order  to  receive 
on  its  crown  a  cluster  of  foreign  branches.     True,  it  had  suffered,  bui 
at  last  the  wound  closed,  the  saps  mingled.^     Even  the  hard,  stiff  liga- 
tures with  which  the  Conqueror  bound  it,  henceforth  contributed  to  its 
fixity  and  vigour.     The  land  was  mapped  out;  every  title  verified, 
defined  in  writing  ;•  every  right  or  tenure  valued;  every  man  registered 
as  to  his  locality,  condition,  duty,  resources,  worth,  so  that  the  whole 
nation  was  enveloped  in  a  network  of  which  not  a  mesh  would  break. 
Its  future  development  was  according  to  this  pattern.     Its  constitution 
was  settled,  and  in  this  determinate  and  stringent  enclosure  men  were 
bound  to  unfold  themselves  and  to  act     Solidarity  and  strife :  these 
were  ihe  two  effects  of  the  great  and  orderly  establishment  which 
shaped  and  held  together,  on  one  side  the  aristocracy  of  the  conquerors, 
on  the  other  the  conquered  people ;  even  as  in  Home  the  systematic 
importation  of  conquered  peoples  into  the  plebs,  and  the  constrained 
organisation  of  the  patricians  in  contrast  with  the  plebs,  enrolled  the 
several  elements  in  two  orders,  whose  opposition  and  union  formed  thf 
■tate.     Thus,  here  as  in  Rome,  the  national  character  was  moulded  ind 
completed  by  the  habit  of  corporate  action,  the  respect  for  written  law^ 
political  and  practical  aptitude,  the  development  of  combative  and 
patient  energy.     It  was  the  Domesday  Book  which,  binding  this  young 


■  IHetorial  History,  L  666  ;  Dialogue  on  the  Exchequer,  temp.  Henr.  ii. 

*  Domesday  Book.  Fronde's  Hist,  qf  England,  1858,  L  13 :  *  Through  all  then 
arrangemeuts  a  single  aim  is  visible,  that  every  man  in  England  should  have  his 
definite  place  and  definite  duty  assigned  to  him,  and  that  no  human  being  should 
be  at  liberty  to  lead  at  his  own  pleasure  an  unaccountable  ezistenot.  TIm  ditcL 
plise  oC  an  army  was  transferred  to  the  details  of  social  life' 
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.         great  nmnber  became  vass<vls  of  Norman  baron,  an^T      .    ®  ™*& 

/     from  the  first  united  the  two  race.,  as  it  hi  [L^  J^         '."f  ?' 

/     of  Ron^e;'  a  Norman,  brother-inC  to  a  ^1^?^^ "fl.?'"''"' 

feeding  hin.      In  those  tronhlZ.^tLT^Ztn'^'J^T'' 

/*or  secuntjr.    After  all,  it  was  necessary  for  thp  no™  «  . 

^e^^bJeJ^for   these  subject.  h,a?h:^^^^^^^ 
^&txoz«,  hie  the  plebeuuu,  at  Eo^e.  remembered  their^native^a 
«nd  theu-  original    independence,     We  can  recognise  it  in  th/r 
pbints  and  indignation  of  the  chroniclers,  in  the  growUng  and  men« 

t  ^ff^f  ■'^^°''-    '1  i-K*  J**"?  ^il'"™"^  ^*  ^»»'<=h  they  conTn^a 
Kolled  their  ancient  libertj,  m  the  favour  with  which  they  cheS 
ibe  daring  and  rebellion  of  the  outlaws.     There  werp  ^IT/f     -r 
.keend  !f  Ihe   twelfth  centuiy.  who  had^o^rt^nSs  bytpe 

u««al  custom    and    of  the  old  country.      Such  men,  even  thou* 

£...0  to  the  condition  of  socagers,  even  sunk  into  villeins,  had  a  stiff, 

«ck  than  the  wretohed  _colon«u  of  the  Continent,  trodden  down  ^ 

■wiMed  by  forxr    centnriea  of  Roman  taxation.     By  their  feelin<r«  . 

>  ^tbeir  condition,  tbey  were  the  broken  remains,  but  also  Se  IWn 

..^    ,      ^t,,  of  a  free  Pf  *>P'f-  .^7  ^^  »ot  suffer  the  limits  of  oppression 

,^    I     A  constitute  the  *'*'^^'*'^  ±^  °»*"'°' the  laborious,  courage^,  bod 

»^    I     ^  supplied    xu,  energy.     The  great  barons  felt  that  they  must  reh 

.    ,'         »D«iwd«T  Book,   «  tenants-in-cliief 

'     \JPid.  Bit.   i.    ««»-       According  to  Aflred  (temp.  H«.  n.).  •.  ktog  „„, 
^  Np,  ««l  abbot.,    «W  ^H^^  ""^  »»"''  ^-"^^  desidlrSk  Ci 

'         t^^  «>d  Korm««  Woo***  '^°'^*"'«!  »  "'PPort  to  the  one  and  an  honoor  to  tt° 
*         JV.'    'AtpreaeBt,'  «y*  ^^1^7"'^°' .f  ^l^o «^« Period.  'wtheEnglilS 

IXa.  dwell  togetber  •ud  We  oonrtuitly  intennmied,  the  two  naUol^  JZ 
kSlrtdr  minted  toge**®*"'  '^t'  •*  least  m  regards  fieemen,  one  can  acaKdi 
X-Mi  wfco  im  Worxn^n,  and  who  English The  vJUems  attachedtJ 
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ui^oii  them  in  their  resistance  to  the  king.  Very  soon,  in  stipala^ 
ting  for  themselves,  they  stipulated  for  all  freemen,*  even  for  the 
merchants  and  villeins.     Thereafter 

'  No  merchant  shall  be  dispossessed  of  his  merchandise,  no  villein  of  the  instrn- 
ments  of  his  labour ;  no  freeman,  merchant,  or  villein  shall  be  taxed  nnreasonably 
for  a  small  crime ;  no  freeman  shall  be  arrested,  or  imprisoned,  or  disseised  of  hiM 
land,  or  outlawed,  or  destroyed  in  any  manner,  but  by  the  lawful  judgment  of  his 
peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land.' 

The  red-bearded  Saxon,  with  his  dear  complexion  and  great  white 
teeth,  came  and  sate  by  the  Norman's  side ;  these  were  franklins  like 
the  one  whom  Chaucer  describes : 

*  A  Frankelein  was  in  this  compagnie ; 
White  was  his  herd,  as  is  the  dayesie. 
Of  his  complexion  he  was  sangiiin, 
Wei  loved  he  by  the  morwe  a  sop  in  win. 
To  liven  in  delit  was  ever  his  wone. 
For  he  was  Epicures  owen  sone. 
That  held  opinion  that  plein  delit 
Was  veraily  felicite  parfite. 
An  housholder,  and  that  a  grete  was  he, 
Seint  Julian  he  was  in  his  contree. 
His  brcdc,  his  ale,  was  alway  after  on ; 
A  better  envyned  man  was  no  wher  non* 
Withouten  bake  mete  never  was  his  hom^ 
Of  fish  and  flesh,  and  that  so  plenteous. 
It  snewed  in  his  hous  of  mete  and  drinker 
Of  all  dcintees  that  men  coud  of  tbinke ; 
After  the  sondry  sesons  of  the  yere, 
So  changed  he  his  mete  and  his  soupere. 
Ful  many  a  fat  partrich  had  he  in  mewe^ 
And  many  a  breme,  and  many  a  luce  in  stewe. 
Wo  was  his  coke  but  if  his  sauce  were 
Poinant  and  sharpe,  and  redy  all  his  gei& 
His  table,  dormant  in  his  halle  alway 
Stode  redy  covered  alle  the  longe  day. 
At  sessions  ther  was  he  lord  and  sire. 
Fnl  often  time  he  was  knight  of  the  shlN^ 
An  anelace  and  a  gipciere  all  of  silk, 
Heng  at  his  giidel,  white  as  morwe  milk. 
A  shereve  hadde  he  ben,  and  a  contour. 
Was  no  wher  swiche  a  worthy  vavasour/* 

With  him  occasionally  in  the  assembly,  oflenest  among  the  andferioe^ 
were  the  yeomen,  farmers,  foresters,  tradesmen,  his  fellow-countrymen, 
muscular  and  resolute  men,  not  slow  in  the  defence  of  their  property, 
and  in  the  support,  with  voice,  blows,  and  weapons,  of  him  who  would 

'  Magna  Charta,  1215. 

•  Chaucer's  Works,  ed.  Sir  H.  NichoUs,  6  vols.,  1845,  Prologue  to  the  Om 
terbury  Tales,  li.  p.  11.  v.  333.  P r^r^oTr^ 
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^  Aeir  cause  in  Y»«m^     1»  it  ISkdj  tbat^e  /BsoonteDl  of  rach  noi 
•ooid  be  oYerlooked  ? 

*  The  Miller  -was  a  stout  carl  for  the  nones, 
Ful  bigge  he  "was  of  braun,  and  eke  of  bones ; 
That  proved  "wrel,  for  over  all  ther  he  came, 
At  wiaatling  he  wold  bere  away  the  ram. 
He  was  sliort  shuldered  brode,  a  thikke  gnane^ 
Ther  xi*as  no  dore,  that  he  n'olde  here  of  bam^ 
Or  breke  it  at  a  renning  with  his  hede. 
His  l>erd  as  any  sowe  or  fox  was  rede. 
And  iherto  brode,  as  though  it  were  a  spadi^ 
Uxx»n  the  cop  right  of  his  nose  he  hade 
A  wert,  and  theron  stode  a  tofte  of  hereSi 
fiede  as  the  bristles  of  a  sowes  eres : 
His  nose-thirles  blacks  were  and  wide. 
A  swerd  and  bokeler  bare  he  by  his  sidsi 
His  month  as  wide  was  as  a  fomeis, 
He  was  a  jangler  and  a  goliardeis, 
And  that  was  most  of  sinne,  and  harlotrisiL 
Wei  conde  be  stelen  come  and  tollen  thrisa. 
And  yet  he  bad  a  thomb  of  gold  psrde. 
A  wl^te  cote  and  a  blew  hode  wered  he. 
A  baggepipe  wel  coude  he  blowe  and  sonns^ 
And  therwithall  he  brought  ns  out  of  toune.'  ^ 

Thote  are  the  athletic  forms,  tbe  square  build,  the  jolly  John  Bulli 
rf  die  period,  such  as  we  yet  find  them,  nourished  by  meat  and  porter, 
Mstaiiied   by  bodily  exercise  and  boxing.      These  are  tbe   men  we 
must  keep  before  ns,  if  we  will  understand  bow  political  liberty  has 
been   established  in    the   country.      Gradually  they  find  the  simple 
knights,  their  colleagues  in  the  county  court,  too  poor  to  assist  with 
^  great  barons  at  the  royal  assembHes,  coalescing  with  them.     They 
become  xinited  by  community  of  interests,  by  similarity  of  manners,  by 
aeamess  of  condition ;  they  take  them  for  their  representatives,  they 
elect  them.*     They  have  now  entered  upon  public  life,  and  tbe  advent 
of  a  new  reinforcement,  gives  them  a  perpetual  standing  in  their  changed 
condition.      The  towns  laid  waste  by  tbe  Conquest  are  gradually  re- 
peopled.      They  obtain  or  exact  charters ;  the  townsmen  buy  themselves 
oat  of  the  arbitrary  taxes  that  were  imposed  on  them;  they  get  possession 
of  the  land  on  which  their  houses  are  built ;  they  unite  themselves  under 
mayors  and  aldermen.     Each  town  now,  within  tbe  meshes  of  the  great 
feodal  net,  is  a  power.     Leicester,  rebelling  against  the  king,  summons 
two  burgesses  from  each  town  to  Parliament,^  to  authorise  and  support 
Thenceforth  the  conquered  race,  both  in  country  and  town,  has 

^  Preiogue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  ii  p.  17,  v.  547. 

•  From  1214,  and  also  in  1225  and  1264.    Goizot,  Origm  qf  the  B^presentaimM 
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fisen  tc  poHdoal  life.  If  ihej  are  taxed,  it  is  witb  their  consent ;  th^ 
pay  nothing  which  they  do  not  agree  to.  Early  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury their  united  deputies  compose  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  alrendy, 
at  the  close  of  the  preceding  century,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury^ 
speaking  in  the  name  of  the  king,  said  to  the  pope,  '  It  is  the  custom  of 
the  kingdom  of  England,  that  in  all  affairs  relating  to  the  state  of  this 
kingdom,  the  advice  of  all  who  are  interested  in  them  should  be  taken.* 

VIL 

If  they  have  acquired  liberties,  it  is  because  they  have  conquered 
them ;  circumstances  have  assisted,  but  character  has  done  more.    The 
protection  of  the  great  barons  and  the  alliance  of  the  plain  knights 
have  strengthened  them;  but  it  was  by  their  native  roughness  and 
energy  that  they  maintained  their  independence.    For,  look  at  the  con- 
trast they  offer  at  this  moment  to  their  neighbours.     What  occupies 
the  mind  of  the  French  people  ?     The  fabliaux,  the  naughty  tricks  of 
Renard,  the  art  of  deceiving  Master  Ysengrin,  of  stealing  his  wife,  of 
cheating  him  out  of  his  dinner,  of  getting  him  beaten  by  a  third  party 
without  danger  to  one's  self;  in  short,  the  triumph  of  poverty  and 
cleverness  over  power  united  to  folly.     The  popular  hero  is  already 
the  artful  plebeian,  chaffing,  light-hearted,  who,  later  on,  will  ripen  into 
Panurge  and  Figaro,  not  apt  to  withstand  you  to  your  face,  too  sharp 
to  care  for  great  victories  and  habits  of  strife,  inclined  by  the  nimble- 
ness  of  his  wit  to  dodge  round  an  obstacle ;  if  he  but  touch  a  man  with 
the  tip  of  his  finger,  that  man  tumbles  into  the  trap.    But  here  we  have 
other  customs :  it  is  Robin  Hood,  a  valiant  outlaw,  living  free  and  bold 
in  the  green  forest,  waging  frank  and  open  war  against  sheri£P  and  law.^ 
If  ever  a  man  was  popular  in  his  country,  it  was  he.    *  It  is  he,*  says  an 
old  historian,  whom  the  common  people  love  so  dearly  to  celebrate  in 
games  and  comedies,  and  whose  history,  sung  by  fiddlers,  interests  them 
more  than  any  other.'     In  the  sixteenth  century  he  still  had  his  com-^* 
memoration  day,  observed  by  all  the  people  in  the  small  towns  and  in 
the  country.    Bishop  Latimer,  making  his  pastoral  tour,  announced  one 
day  that  he  would  preach  in  a  certain  place.     On  the  morrow^  pro- 
ceeding to  the  church,  he  found  the  doors  closed,  and  waited  more  than  ^ 
an  hour  before  they  brought  him  the  key.     At  last  a  man  came  and 
said  to  him,  '  Syr,  thys  ys  a  busye  day  with  us ;  we  cannot  hearo  you : 
it  is  Robyn  Iloodes  Daye.     The  parishe  are  gone  abrode  to  gather  fot 
Robyn  Hoode.  ...  I  was  fayne  there  to  geve  place  to  Robyn  Hoode.'* 
The  bishop  was  obliged  to  divest  himself  of  his  ecclesiastical  garments 
and  proceed  on  his  journey,  leaving  his  place  to  archers  dressed  in 
^;reen,  who  played  on  a  rustic  stage  the  parts  of  Robin  Hood,  Little 
•^ihuj  and  their  band.     In  fact,  he  is  the  national  hero.     Saxon  in  the 


>  Aug.  Thierry,  Iv.  66.    Ritson's  ^obin  Hood,  1832. 

'  Latimer's  Sermons,  ed.  Arber  6th  Sermon,  1869,  p  178. 
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fnt  place,  aod  waging  war  against  the  men  of  law,  against  bishops  and 
vdibishops,  whose  sway  was  so  heavy;  generous,  moreover,  giving  to  a 
poor  rained  knigbt  clothes,  horse,  and  money  to  buy  back  ^e  land  he 
kad  pledged  to  a  rapacious  abbot ;  compassionate  too,  and  kind  to  the 
poor,  enjoining  bis  men  not  to  injure  jeomen  and  labourei-s ;  tut  before 
aU  rash,  bold,  proud,  who  would  go  and  draw  his  bow  under  the 
•beriflfs  eyes  and  to  his  face ;  ready  with  blows,  whether  to  receive  or 
Id  return  tbem.  He  slew  fourteen  out  of  fifteen  foresters  who  came  to 
vreas  him ;  he  slays  the  sheriff,  the  judge,  the  town  gatekeeper ;  he  is 
ready  to  slay  plenty  more;  and  all  this  joyously,  jovially,  like  an 
kmest  fellow  who  eats  well,  has  a  hard  skin,  lives  in  the  open  air,  and 
tends  in  animal  life. 

'  In  somer  when  the  shawes  be  sheynt^ 
And  leves  be  large  and  long. 
Hit  is  fulle  mcry  in  feyre  foreste 
To  here  the  foulys  song.' 

nwt  it  bow  many  ballads  begin ;  and  the  fine  weather,  which  makes 
the  stags  and  oxen  rush  headlong  with  extended  horns,  inspires  them 
with  the  thought  of  exchanging  blows  with  sword  or  stick.  Robin 
dreamed  that  two  yeomen  were  thrashing  him,  and  he  wants  to  go  and 
ind  them,  angrily  repulsing  Little  John,  who  offers  to  go  in  advanoe : 

*  Ah  John,  by  me  thoa  settest  noe  storc^ 

And  that  I  farley  finde : 
How  offt  send  I  my  men  before^ 
And  tarry  myselfe  behinde  f 

*  It  is  no  cnnning  a  knave  to  ken. 

An  a  man  but  heare  him  speake ; 
An  it  were  not  for  bursting  of  my  bowc^ 
John,  I  thy  head  wold  breake.'^  .  .  . 

He  goes  alone^  and  meets  the  robust  yeoman,  Guy  of  GisboviM: 

*  He  that  had  neyther  beene  kythe  nor  kin. 

Might  have  seen  a  full  fayre  fight, 
To  aee  how  together  these  yeomen  went 
ArVith  blades  both  browne  and  bright, 

'To  tee  how  these  yeomen  together  they  foogbl 

Two  howres  of  a  summer's  day ; 
Y«*tt  neither  Robin  Hood  nor  sir  Guy 
Them  fettled  to  flye  away.'* 

Ton  see  Ony  the  yeoman  is  as  brave  as  Robin  Hood ;  he  came  to  seek 
htm  in  the  wood,  and  drew  the  bow  almost  as  well  as  he.  This  old 
popular  poetry  is  not  the  praise  of  a  single  bandit-,  but  of  an  entire 
cia«%  the  yeomanry.  *  God  haffe  mersey  on  Robin  Hodys  soUe,  and 
mSe  all  god  yemanry.'    That  is  how  many  ballads  end.     The  strong 


W4 r.     P^./'.    TTry^  PaJ/nffji.^    'v.v  41^48.  ^.  ni^e^^b  ^Sbbif^^'*^* 
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yeoman,  inured  to  blows,  a  good  archer,  clever  at  sword  and  stick,  it 
the  favourite.  There  was  also  redoubtable,  armed  townsfolk,  HCCQtH 
Umed  to  make  use  of  their  arms.     Here  they  are  at  work : 

**  0  that  were  a  shame,"  said  jolly  Robin* 

**  We  being  three,  and  thou  but  one." 
The  pinder^  leapt  back  then  thirty  good  foo^ 

Twas  thirty  good  foot  and  one. 

'He  leaned  Ids  back  fast  nntc  a  thorn. 

And  his  foot  against  a  stone, 
And  there  he  fought  a  long  summer^s  day, 
A  summer's  day  so  long; 

'Till  that  their  swords  on  their  broad  bucklen 
Were  broke  fast  into  their  hands.' '  •  •  • 

Often  even  Robin  does  not  get  the  advantage : 

*  "I  pass  not  for  length,"  bold  Arthur  lepl/d, 

"  My  staff  is  of  oke  so  free ; 
£ight  foot  and  a  half,  it  will  knock  down  a  €•]( 
And  I  hope  it  will  knock  down  thee." 

'Then  Robin  could  no  longer  forbear. 

He  gave  him  such  a  knock. 
Quickly  and  soon  the  blood  came  down 
Before  it  was  ten  a  clock. 

'Then  Arthur  he  soon  recovered  himself 

And  gave  him  such  a  knock  on  the  crown. 
That  from  every  side  of  bold  liobin  Hood'a  head 
The  blood  came  trickling  down. 

'Then  Robin  raged  like  a  wild  boat. 
As  soon  as  he  saw  his  own  blood : 
Then  BUnd  was  in  hast,  he  laid  on  so  fast. 
As  though  he  had  been  cleaving  of  wood. 

'And  about  and  about  and  about  they  w«nt» 

Like  two  wild  bores  in  a  chase, 
Striving  to  aim  each  other  to  maim, 
Leg;  arm,  or  any  other  place. 

^  And  knock  for  knock  they  lustily  dealt, 

YThich  held  for  two  hours  and  more, 
Till  all  the  wood  rang  at  every  ban|^ 
They  ply'd  their  work  so  sore. 

'  "  Hold  thy  hand,  hold  thy  hand,"  said  Robin  Hood, 

•'And  let  thy  quarrel  fall ; 
Vor  here  we  may  thrash  our  bones  all  to  mesh, 
And  get  no  coyn  at  alL 

'  A  pinder's  task  was  to  pin  the  sheep  in  the  fold,  cattle  in  the  penfoid  <• 
poond  (Richardson).— Tr. 
»  Rltwn,  il.  8,  V.  17-26. 
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' "  And  in  the  forest  of  merry  SUervrood, 

Hereafter  thou  shalt  be  free." 
*•  Gkni  a  mercy  for  nought,  my  freedom  I  bought^ 
I  may  thank  my  staff,  and  not  thee/  " ' .  . 

•Who  are  you,  then  ?'  says  Kobin : 

•  •*  I  am  a  tanner,"  bold  Arthnr  reply'd, 

•  •*  In  Nottingham  long  I  have  wrought ; 

And  if  thonlt  come  there,  I  tow  and  swea^ 
I  wHl  tan  thy  hide  for  nought" 

♦  ••  God  a  mercy,  good  fellow,"  said  jolly  Bobiay 

"  Since  thou  art  so  kind  and  free ; 
And  if  thou  wilt  tan  my  hide  for  mmg^tf 
I  will  do  as  much  for  thee."  '* 

With  these  generoiis  offers,  tbey  embrace ;  a  free  exchange  of  honeti 
hlows  always  prepares,  the  way  for  friendship.  It  was  so  Hobin 
Hood  tried  Little  John,  whom  he  loved  all  his  life  after.  Little  John 
was  sereo  feet  high,  and  being  on  a  bridge,  would  not  give  way. 
Honest  Robin  would  not  use  his  bow  against  him,  but  went  and  cut  a 
rtick  seven  feet  long ;  and  they  agreed  amicably  to  fight  on  the  bridge 
until  one  should  fall  into  the  water.  They  Lit  and  smite  to  such  a 
tmie  that  '  their  bones  did  sound.*  In  the  end  Robin  falls,  and  he  feels 
nothing  but  respect  for  Little  John.  Another  time,  having  a  sword 
with  him,  he  was  thrashed  by  a  tinker  who  had  only  a  stick.  Full  of 
admiration,  he  gives  him  a  hundred  pounds.  One  time  it  was  by  a 
potter,  who  refused  him  toll ;  another  by  a  shepherd.  They  fight  for 
pisttme.  Even  now-a-days  boxers  give  each  other  a  friendly  grip  before 
neeting;  they  knock  one  another  about  in  this  country  honourably, 
without  malice,  fury,  or  shame.  Broken  teeth,  black  eyes,  smashed 
ribs,  do  not  call  for  murderous  vengeance ;  it  would  seem  that  the 
bones  are  more  solid  and  the  nerves  less  sensitive  in  England  than  else* 
where.  Blows  once  exchanged,  they  take  each  other  by  the  hand|  and 
iuoe  together  on  the  green  grass: 

'Then  Bobin  took  them  both  by  the  hanch^ 
And  danc*d  round  about  the  oke  tree. 
**  For  three  merry  men,  and  three  merry  nMD^ 
And  three  meny  men  we  he."' 

Observe^  moreover,  that  these  people,  in  each  parish,  practised  the 
bow  every  Sunday,  and  were  the  best  archers  in  the  world, — that  from 
die  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  general  emancipation  of  the 
villeins  multiplied  their  number  enormously,  and  you  may  understand 
how,  amidst  all  the  operations  and  changes  of  the  great  central  powers, 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  endured.  After  all,  the  only  permanent  and 
maberable  guarantee  in  every  country  aiid  under  every  constitution, 

«  Bitson.  a.  6,  V.  68-89.  •  Ibid,  v.  94-101 
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is  Ms  unspolcen  declaration  in  the  heart  of  the  mass  of  the  people, 
which  is  well  understood  on  all  sides:  *lf  any  one  touches  my  pro- 
perty, enters  my  house,  obstructs  or  molests  me,  let  him  beware.  I 
have  patience,  but  I  have  also  strong  arms,  good  comrades,  a  good 
blade,  and,  on  occasion,  a  firm  resolve,  happen  what  may,  to  plunge 
mj  blade  up  to  its  hilt  in  his  throat.* 

vni. 

Thus  thought  Sir  John  Fortescue,  Chancellor  of  England  undei 
Henry  vi.,  exiled  in  France  during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  one  of  the 
eldest  prose-writers,  and  the  first  who  weighed  and  explained  the  con- 
stitution of  his  country.^     He  says : 

'  It  is  cowardise  and  lack  of  hartes  and  corage  that  kepeth  the  Frenchmen  from 
lysyng;  and  not  povertye  ;*  which  corage  no  Frenche  man  hath  like  to  the  English 
man.  It  hath  ben  often  seen  in  Englond  that  iij  or  iv  thefes,  for  povertie,  hath 
aett  npon  vij  or  vi^'  true  men,  and  robbyd  them  aL  But  it  hath  not  ben  seen  in 
Frannce,  that  vij  or  viij  thefes  have  ben  hardy  to  robbe  iy  or  iv  true  men.  Wh»- 
for  it  is  right  seld  that  Frenchmen  be  hangyd  for  robberye,  for  that  they  have  no 
hertys  to  do  so  terryble  an  acte.  There  be  therfor  mo  men  hangyd  in  Englond,  in 
a  yere,  for  robberye  and  manslaughter,  than  ther  he  hangid  in  Fraunce  for  such 
cause  of  crime  in  v\j  yers.'* 

This  throws  a  sudden  and  terrible  light  on  the  Tiolent  condition  of  this 
armed  community,  where  blows  are  an  everyday  matter,  and  where 
every' one,  rich  and  poor,  lives  with  his  hand  on  his  sword.  There 
were  great  bands  of  malefactors  under  Edward  L,  who  infested  the 
country,  and  fought  with  those  who  came  to  seize  them.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  towns  were  obliged  to  gather  together  with  those  of  the 
neighbouring  towns,  with  hue  and  cry,  to  pursue  and  capture  them. 
Under  Edward  iii.  there  were  barons  who  rode  about  with  armed 
escorts  and  archers,  seizing  the  manors,  carrying  off  ladies  and  girls  of 
high  degree,  mutilating,  killing,  extorting  ransoms  from  people  in  their 
own  houses,  as  if  they  were  in  an  enemy^s  land,  and  sometimes  coming 
before  the  judges  at  the  sessions  in  such  guise  and  in  so  great  force 
that  the  judges  were  alraid  and  dare  not  administer  justice.^     Head 


*  7%e  Difference  between  an  Absolute  and  Limited  Monarchy — A  learned  Com^ 
mendation  of  iJie  Politic  Lawe  of  England  (Latin).  I  fi^quently  quote  from  the 
second  work,  which  is  complete. 

'  The  courage  which  f^ves  utterance  here  Is  coarse ;  the  English  instincts  tarn 
combative  and  independent  The  French  raoe^  and  the  Gauls  generally,  are  per- 
haps the  most  reckless  of  life  of  any. 

'  The  Difference,  etc.,  3d  ed.  1724,  ch.  ziii.  p.  98.  There  are  now-a-days  i« 
France  42  highway  robberies  as  against  788  in  England.  In  1848,  there  were  in 
England  four  times  as  many  accusations  of  crimes  and  offencen  as  in  France 
having  regard  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  {Moreau  de  Jonnei), 

*  Statute  of  Winchester,  12^5 ;  Ordinance  of  1878. 
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tke  letters  of  the  Paston  family,  under  Henry  vi.  and  Edward  rr.,  and 
joa  will  see  how  private  war  was  at  every  door,  how  it  was  necessary 
ts  defend  oneself  with  men  and  arms,  to  be  alert  for  the  defence  of 
oae'i  property,  to  be  self-reliant,  to  depend  on  one's  own  strength  and 
eoonge.  It  is  this  excess  of  vigour  and  readiness  to  fight  which,  after 
their  victories  in  France,  set  them  against  one  another  in  England,  in  the 
butcheries  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  The  strangers  who  saw  them  were 
astonished  at  their  bodily  strength  and  courage  of  heart,  at  the  great 
pieces  of  beef  *  which  feed  their  muscles,  at  their  miUtary  habits,  their 
ierce  obstinacy,  as  of  savage  beasts.'^  They  are  like  their  bulldogs,  an 
iiBtameable  race,  who  in  their  mad  courage  *  cast  themselves  with  shut 
eyes  into  the  den  of  a  Russian  bear,  and  get  their  head  broken  like  a 
rotten  apple,'  This  strange  condition  of  a  military  community,  so  full 
of  danger,  and  requiring  so  much  effort,  does  not  make  them  afraid. 
Eng  Edward  having  given  orders  to  send  disturbers  of  the  peace  to 
prison  without  legal  proceedings,  and  not  to  liberate  them,  on  bail  or 
otherwise,  the  Commons  declared  the  order  *  horribly  vexatious;'  resist 
it,  refuse  to  be  too  much  protected.  Less  peace,  but  more  independence. 
They  mafntmn  the  guarantees  of  the  subject  at  the  expense  of  public 
leearity,  and  prefer  turbulent  liberty  to  arbitrary  order.  Better  suffer 
marauders  whom  one  can  fight,  than  provosts  under  whom  they  would 
have  to  bend. 

Tills  proud  and  persistent  notion  g^ves  rise  to,  and  fashions,  For- 
tescue^s  whole  work : 

•TTier  he  two  kynda  of  kyngdomya,  of  the  which  that  one  ys  a  lordship  callid 
ta  Latyne  Dominium  regale,  and  that  other  is  callid  Dominium  politicum  et  reg^e.' 

The  first  is  estabUsbed  in  France,  and  the  second  in  England. 

*  And  they  dyversen  in  that  the  first  may  rnle  his  people  by  such  lawys  as  ht 
Ba]^yth  hymself^  and  therefor,  he  may  set  upon  them  talys,  and  other  impositionsi 
Kdi  as  he  wyl  hymself,  without  their  assent  The  secnnd  may  not  nile  hys  people 
bj  other  Uws  than  such  as  they  assenten  nnto ;  and  therfor  he  may  set  upon 
ftem  non  impodtions  without  their  own  assent ' ' 

In  a  state  like  this,  the  will  of  the  people  is  the  prime  element  of  life. 
ttr  John  Fortescue  says  further: 

'  A  king  of  England  cannot  at  his  pleasure  make  any  alterations  in  the  laws 
rfthe  Issdy  for  the  nature  of  his  goveminent  is  not  only  regal,  but  political.' 

'  In  the  body  politic^  the  first  thing  which  lives  and  moves  is  the  intention  of 
ths  people,  having  in  it  the  blood,  that  is,  the  prudential  care  and  provision  fot 
^  paWc  good,  which  it  transmits  and  communicates  to  the  head,  as  to  the 
prxDctpal  part^  and  to  aU  the  rest  of  the  members  of  the  said  body  politic,  whereby 
it  mbnstt  nni  is  invigorated.  The  law  under  which  the  people  is  incorporated 
mgf  be  etnnpared  to  the  nerves  or  sinews  of  the  body  natural.  .  .  .  And  as  the 

"  BenTenuto  Cellini,  quoted  by  Fronde,  i.  20,  HuL  of  England,    ShakspeM% 
B€9ry  F. ;  conversation  of  French  lords  beiore  the  battle  of  Aginoomt. 
•  Tkt  DifftretKet  etr  •  p.  i  r"  T 
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bones  and  all  the  other  members  of  the  body  preserve  their  fdnetlons  and  discharge 
their  several  offices  by  the  nerves,  so  do  the  members  of  the  community  by  the 
law.  And  as  the  head  of  the  body  natural  cannot  change  its  nerves  or  sinew% 
cannot  deny  to  the  several  parts  their  proper  energy,  their  due  proportion  and  ali« 
meut  of  blood,  neither  can  a  king  who  is  the  head  of  the  body  politic  change  tlie 
laws  thereof,  nor  take  from  the  people  what  is  theirs  by  right»  against  their  con* 
sents.  .  .  .  For  he  is  appointed  to  protect  his  subjects  in  their  lives,  properties^ 
and  laws ;  lor  this  very  end  and  purpose  he  has  the  delegation  of  power  from  the 
people.' 

Here  we  have  all  the  ideas  of  Locke  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  to 
powerful  is  practice  to  suggest  theory  I  so  quickly  does  man  discover, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  liberty,  the  nature  of  liberty  1  Fortescue  goes 
further :  he  contrasts,  step  by  step,  the  Roman  law,  that  heritage  of  all 
Latin  peoples,  with  the  English  law,  that  heritage  of  all  Teutonio 
peoples :  one  the  work  of  absolute  princes,  and  tending  altogether  to 
the  sacrifice  of  the  individual ;  the  other  the  work  of  the  common  will, 
tending  altogether  to  protect  the  person.  He  contrasts  the  maxims  of 
the  imperial  jurbconsults,  who  accord  'force  of  law  to  all  which  is 
determined  by  the  prince,'  with  the  statutes  of  England,  which  '  are 
not  enacted  by  the  sole  will  of  the  prince,  .  .  .  but  with  the  concurrent 
consent  of  the  whole  kingdom,  by  their  representatives  in  Parliament, 
.  .  .  more  than  three  hundred  select  persons.'  He  contrasts  the  arbi- 
trary nomination  of  imperial  officers  with  the  election  of  the  sheriff, 
and  says: 

•There  is  in  every  county  a  certain  oiBcer,  called  the  king's  sheriff^  who^ 
amongst  other  duties  of  his  office,  executes  within  his  county  all  mandates  and 
judgments  of  the  king's  courts  of  justice :  he  is  an  annual  officer  ;  and  it  is  not 
lawful  for  him,  after  the  expiration  of  his  year,  to  continue  to  act  in  his  said  office, 
neither  shall  he  be  taken  in  again  to  execute  the  said  office  within  two  years  theuce 
next  ensuing.  The  manner  of  his  election  is  thus :  Every  year,  on  the  morrow  of 
AU-Souls,  there  meet  in  the  King's  Court  of  Exchequer  all  the  king's  counsellors, 
as  well  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  as  all  other  the  king's  justices,  all  the  barons 
of  the  Exchequer,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  certain  other  officers,  when  all  of 
them,  by  common  consent,  nominate  three  of  every  county  knights  or  esquires^ 
persons  of  distinction,  and  such  as  they  esteem  fittest  qualified  to  bear  the  office  of 
sheriff  of  that  county  for  the  year  ensuing.  The  king  only  makes  choice  of  one  o«l 
of  the  three  so  nominated  and  returned,  who^  ia  virtue  of  the  king's  letters  patent^ 
is  constituted  High  Sheriff  of  that  county.' 

He  contrasts  the  Roman  procedure,  which  is  satisfied  with  two  wit- 
nesses to  condemn  a  man  with  the  jury,  the  three  permitted  challengeS| 
the  admirable  guarantees  of  justice  with  which  the  nprightnesSi  num- 
ber, repute,  and  condition  of  the  juries  surroimd  the  sentence.  About 
the  juries  he  says : 

'  Twelve  good  and  true  men  being  sworn,  as  in  the  manner  above  related,  legally 
qualified,  that  is,  having,  over  and  besides  their  moveables,  possessions  in  land 
sufficient,  as  was  said,  wherewith  to  maintain  their  rank  and  station  ;  neither 
Insoected  by,  uor  at  variance  with  either  of  the  parties  ;  all  of  the  neighborhood 
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tee  diall  be  read  to  them,  in  Eng  jih,  by  the  Court,  the  record  and  nature  of  tiu 

Thm  protected,  the  English  commons  cannot  be  other  than  flourishing. 
Consider,  on  the  other  hand,  he  says  to  the  young  prince  vrhom  he  is 
iostmedng,  the  condition  of  the  commons  in  France.  By  their  taxes, 
tax  on  salty  on  wioe,  billeting  of  soldiers,  they  are  reduced  to  great 
Misery.    Yon  have  seen  them  on  your  travels.  .  .  • 

'Tke  same  Commons  be  so  impoTerishid  and  distFoyyd,  that  they  may  innedi 
Ifn.  Thay  <lrink  water,  thay  eate  apples,  with  bred  right  brown  made  of  rye. 
Tbey  eate  no  lleshe,  bat  if  it  be  selden,  a  litill  larde,  or  of  the  entrails  or  beds  of 
bests  idayne  for  the  nobles  and  merchants  of  the  land.  They  weryn  no  wollyn, 
te  if  it  be  a  pore  cote  nnder  their  nttermost  garment,  made  of  grete  canvass,  and 
ed  it  a  frok.  Their  hosyn  be  of  like  canvas,  and  passen  not  their  knee,  wherfor 
^^  be  gartrid  and  their  thyghs  bare.  Their  wifs  and  children  gone  bare  fote.  .  .  . 
?cr  Bom  of  thenit  that  was  wonte  to  pay  to  his  lord  for  his  tenement  which  he 
kftith  by  the  year  a  scute  payth  now  to  the  kyng,  over  that  scute,  fyye  sknta. 
Vbcr  thmg^  they  be  artyd  by  neceasite  so  to  watch,  labour  and  grub  in  the 
fftnmd  lor  their  sustenance,  that  their  nature  is  much  wasted,  and  the  kynd  of 
them  broni^ht  to  zkowght  Thay  gone  crokyd  and  ar  feeble,  not  able  to  fight  not 
Is  defend  the  realm ;  nor  they  have  wepon,  nor  monye  to  buy  them  wepon  witbaL 
.  .  .  This  is  the  firute  first  of  hyre  Jus  regale,  .  .  .  But  blessed  be  God,  this  land 
Ji  mBd  under  a  better  lawe,  and  therfor  the  people  therof  be  not  in  such  pejiurye, 
aar  Uterhy  hurt  in  tiieir  persons,  but  they  be  wealthie  and  have  all  things  neces- 
■ric  to  the  sustenance  of  nature.  Wherefore  they  be  myghty  and  able  to  resyste 
&t  adversaries  of  the  realms  that  do  or  will  do  them  wrong.  Loo,  this  is  the  frut 
flf  Jus  politicum  et  regale,  under  which  we  lyve. '  •  *  Everye  inhabiter  of  the  realme 
of  En^bud  useth  and  enjoyeth  at  his  pleasure  all  the  fruites  that  lus  land  or  cattel 
^»reth,  with  al  the  profits  and  commodities  which  by  his  swne  travayle,  or  by  the 
labour  (^  others,  hae  gaineth  ;  not  hindered  by  the  iniorie  or  wrong  deteinement  of 
■»ye  man,  but  that  hee  shall  bee  allowed  a  reasonable  recompence.'  .  .  .  Hereby  it 
connneth  to  passe  that  the  men  of  that  lande  are  riche,  havyng  aboundaunce  of  golde 
sid  silver,  and  other  thinges  necessarie  for  the  maintenaunce  of  man's  life.  They 
inakt  no  water,  unlesse  it  be  so^  that  some  for  devotion,  and  uppon  a  zeale  of 
Pffiannce,  doe  abstaine  from  other  drinks.  They  eate  plentifully  of  all  kindes  of 
lesfae  and  fishe.  They  weare  fine  woollen  cloth  in  all  their  apparel ;  they  have 
also  aboondannce  of  bed-coveringes  in  their  houses,  and  of  all  other  woollen  Htuffe. 
they  have  greate  store  of  all  hustlementes  and  implementes  of  householde,  they  are 
pientifally  furnished  with  al  instruments  of  husbandry,  and  all  other  things  that 
are  requisite  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  quiet  and  wealthy  lyfe,  according  to  their 
t>tsi«s  and  degrees.  Neither  are  they  sued  in  the  lawe,  but  onely  before  ordinary 
Ugea,  where  by  the  lawes  of  the  lande  they  are  iustly  intreated.    Neither  are  they 

*  The  original  of  this  very  famous  treatise,  de  Laudibua  Leffum  Anglicg,  was 
VBtten  in  Latin  between  1464  and  1470,  first  published  in  1587,  and  trarslated 
into  Eagtiah  in  1787  by  Francis  Gregor.  I  have  taken  these  extracts  from  the 
mgnifioent  edition  of  Sir  John  Fortescue's  works  published  in  1869  for  private 
^stribtttion,  and  edited  by  Thomes  Fortescue,  Lord  Clermont.  Some  of  the  pieces 
fwted,  left  in  the  old  spelling,  are  taken  from  an  older  edition.— Tb. 

•  0/an  Absolute  and  Limited  Monarchy,  8d  ed.,  1724,  ch.  iiL  p.  16- 
•Csmmines  bears  the  same  testimony.  Digitized  by  GoOgle 
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aixested  or  impleaaed  for  their  moveables  or  poBseeflions,  or  arraigned  of  any 
oiTence,  bee  it  never  so  great  and  outragious,  but  after  the  lawes  of  the  land 
and  before  the  iudges  aforesaid/  ^ 

All  this  arises  from  the  constitution  of  the  country  and  the  distriba- 
tion  of  the  land.  Whilst  in  other  countries  we  find  only  a  population 
of  paupers^  with  here  and  there  a  few  lords,  England  is  coveied  and 
filled  with  owners  of  lands  and  fields ;  so  that  *  therein  so  small  a 
thorpe  cannot  bee  founde,  wherein  dwelleth  not  a  knight,  an  esquire, 
or  suche  a  housholder  as  is  there  commonly  called  a  franklayne,  en- 
ryched  with  greate  possessions.  And  also  other  freeholders,  and  many 
yeomen  able  for  their  livelodes  to  make  a  jurye  ii  fourme  afore-men- 
tioned. For  there  bee  in  that  lande  divers  yeomen,  which  are  able  to 
dispende  by  the  yeare  above  a  hundred  poundes.'*     Harrison  says:* 

'This  sort  of  people  have  more  estimation  than  labourers  and  the  cammon  soit 
of  artificers,  and  these  commonlie  live  wealthilie,  keepe  good  houses,  and  travell 
to  get  riches.  Tliey  are  for  the  most  part  fanners  to  gentlemen,*  and  keep  servants 
of  their  own.  '  These  were  they  that  in  times  past  made  all  France  afraid.  And 
albeit  they  be  not  called  master,  as  gentlemen  are,  or  sir,  as  to  knights  apper- 
teineth,  but  onelie  John  and  Thomas,  etc.,  yet  have  they  beene  found  to  have 
done  verie  good  service  ;  and  the  kings  of  England,  in  foughten  battels,  were  wont 
to  remaine  among  them  (who  were  their  footmen)  as  the  French  kings  di  i  among 
their  horssemen :  the  prince  thereby  showing  where  his  chiefe  strength  did  consist.' 

Such  men,  says  Fortescue,  might  form  a  legal  jury,  and  vote,  resist,  be 
associated,  do  everything  wherein  a  free  government  consists :  for  they 
were  numerous  in  every  district ;  they  were  not  down-trodden  like  the 
timid  peasants  of  France;  they  had  their  honour  and  that  of  their 
family  to  maintain ;  *  they  be  well  provided  with  arms ;  they  remember 
that  they  have  won  battles  in  France.**     Such  is  the  class,  still  obscure, 

*  J)e  Laudibus,  etc.,  ch.  xxxvi. 

*  'The  might  of  the  realme  most  stondyth  upon  archers  which  bo  not  rich 
men.'  Compaie  Hallam,  ii.  482.  All  this  takes  us  back  as  far  as  the  Conquest* 
and  farther.  'It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  greater  part  of  those  who 
appear  to  have  possessed  small  freeholds  or  parcels  of  manors  were  no  other  than 
the  onginal  nation.  ...  A  respectable  class  of  free  socagers,  having  in  general 
full  right  of  alienating  their  lands,  and  holding  them  probably  at  a  small  oertaia 
rent  from  the  lord  of  the  manor,  frequently  occurs  in  the  Domesday  Book.'  At 
all  events,  there  were  in  Domesday  Book  Saxons  'perfectly  exempt  from  viUenage.* 
This  class  is  mentioned  with  respect  in  the  treatises  of  Glanvil  and  Bracton.  As  for 
the  villeins,  they  were  quickly  liberated  in  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century* 
either  by  their  own  energies  or  by  becoming  copyholders.  The  Wars  of  the  Roses 
still  frtrther  raised  the  commons ;  orders  were  frequently  issued,  previous  to  % 
battle,  to  slay  the  nobles  and  spare  the  commoners. 

*  Description  of  England,  276. 

*  The  following  is  a  portrait  of  a  yeoman,  by  Latimer,  in  the  first  8enn<m 
preached  before  Edward  VL,  8th  Mardi  1649 :  *My  father  was  a  yeoman,  and 
had  no  lands  of  his  own;  only  he  had  a  farm  of  £3  or  £4  by  year  at  the  uttermosit^ 
and  hereupon  he  tilled  so  much  as  kept  half  a  dozen  men.  He  had  walk  for  a 
inndred  ^eep,  and  my  mother  milked  thirty  klne.    He  was  able»  and  did  find 
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bat  more  ricli  mad  powerful  every  century,  who,  founded  on  the 
(graded  Saxon  aristocracy,  and  sustained  by  the  surviving  Saxon 
Aaracter,  ended,  under  the  lead  of  the  inferior  Norman  nobility,  and 
onder  the  patronage  cff  the  superior  Norman  nobility,  in  establishing 
twi  settling  a  free  sonstitution,  and  a  nation  worthy  of  liberty. 

IX. 
When,  as  here,  men  are  endowed  with  a  serious  character,  strength- 
ened by  a  resolute  spirit,  and  entrenched  in  independent  habits,  they 
meddle  with  their  conscience  as  with  their  daily  business,  and  end  by 
laying  hands  on  church  as  well  as  state.  It  is  now  a  long  time  sinc€ 
the  exactions  of  the  Roman  See  provoked  the  resistance  of  the  people,* 
and  a  presuming  priesthood  became  unpopular.  Men  complained  that 
the  best  livings  were  given  by  the  Pope  to  non-resident  strangers  ;  that 
iome  Italian,  nnlcnown  in  England,  possessed  fifty  or  sixty  benefices  in 
England ;  that  English  money  poured  into  liome ;  and  that  the  clergy, 
being  judged  only  by  clergy,  gave  themselves  up  to  their  vices,  and 
ihosed  their  state  of  impunity.  In  the  first  years  of  Henry  iii.  there 
w»e  reckoned  nearly  a  hundred  murders  committed  by  priests  still 
iKve.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fourteentli  century  the  ecclesiastical 
rerenue  was  twelve  times  greater  than  the  civil ;  about  half  the  soil 
*is  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  At  the  end  of  the  century  the 
commons  declared  that  the  taxes  paid  to  the  church  were  five  times 
greater  than  the  taxes  paid  to  the  crown ;  and  some  years  afterwards,* 

fte  king  a  hamessy  with  himself  and  his  horse ;  while  he  came  to  the  place  that 
he  should  receive  tbe  king's  wages.  I  can  remember  that  I  buckled  liis  harness 
^en  he  went  unto  Blackheath  field.  He  kept  me  to  school,  or  else  1  hud  not 
Wa  able  to  have  preached  before  the  King's  Majesty  now.  He  married  my 
mten  with  £5  or  20  nobles  a-piece,  so  that  he  brought  them  up  in  godliness  and 
iett  of  God  ;  he  kept  hospitality  for  his  poor  neighbours,  and  some  alms  he  gave 
t»  the  poor ;  and  all  this  did  he  of  the  said  faruL  Where  he  that  now  hath  it 
|>7eth  £16  by  tbe  year,  or  more«  and  is  not  able  to  do  anytliing  for  his  prince,  for 
kiiftKU^  nor  for  bis  children,  or  give  a  cup  of  drink  to  the  poor.' 

This  is  from  the  sixth  sermon,  preached  before  the  young  king,  12th  April 
Utt :  '  In  my  time  ii.y  poor  father  was  as  diligent  to  teach  me  to  shoot  as  to 
kvn  (me)  any  other  thing  ;  and  so,  I  think,  other  men  did  their  children.  He 
ta^t  me  how  to  draw,  how  to  lay  my  body  in  my  bow,  and  not  to  draw  with 
ibeiigtli  of  aims,  as  other  nations  do,  but  with  strength  of  the  body.  I  had  my 
l*n  bonght  me  according  to  my  age  and  strength  ;  as  I  increased  in  them,  so  my 
boTri  rere  made  bigger  and  bigger  ;  for  men  shall  never  shoot  well  except  they  be 
WoQ;;lit  Q|  in  it.  It  is  a  goodly  art,  a  wholesome  kind  of  exercise,  and  much 
•onaended  in  physic* 

*  Pict.  Hist,  I  802.     In  1246, 1876.    Thierry,  iii.  79. 

'  1404-1409.  The  commons  declared  that  with  these  revenues  the  king  would 
W able  to  maintain  15  earls,  1600  knights,  6200  squires,  and  100  hospitals:  each 
»ri  receiving  annually  300  marks ;  each  knight  100  marks,  and  the  produce  of 
(bar  pk^oghed  lands ;  each  squire  40  marks,  and  the  produce  of  two  ploughed 
Wads.    Pia.mH,fi.l^-  r-  T 
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considering  that  the  wealth  of  the  clergy  only  served  to  keep  them  in 
idleness  and  luxury,  they  proposed  to  confiscate  it  for  the  public 
benefit.  Already  the  idea  of  the  Reformation  had  forced  itself  upon 
them.  Tliey  remembered  how  in  the  ballads  Robin  Hood  ordered  his 
folk  to  *  spare  the  yeomen,  labourers,  even  knights,  if  they  are  good 
fellows,'  but  never  to  pardon  abbots  or  bishops.  The  prelates  grievously 
oppressed  the  people  with  their  laws,  tribunals,  and  tithes ;  and  sud- 
denly, amid  the  pleasant  banter  and  the  monotonous  babble  of  tha 
Norman  versifiers,  we  hear  resound  the  indignant  voice  of  a  Saxon,  a 
man  of  the  people  and  a  victim. 

It  is  the  vision  of  Piers  Ploughman,  a  carter,  vrritten,  it  is  sup- 
posed, by  a  secular  priest  of  Oxford.^  Doubtless  the  traces  of  French 
taste  are  perceptible.  It  could  not  be  otherwise:  the  people  from 
below  can  never  quite  prevent  themselves  from  imitating  the  people 
above ;  and  the  most  unshackled  popular  poets,  Bums  and  B^ranger, 
too  often  preserve  an  academic  style.  So  here  a  fashionable  machi*  • 
nery,  the  allegory  of  the  Roman  de  la  Rose,  is  pressed  into  service. 
We  have  Do-well,  Covetousness,  Avarice,  Simony,  Conscience,  and  a 
whole  world  of  talking  abstractions.  But  in  spite  of  these  vain  foreign 
phantoms,  the  body  of  the  poem  is  national,  and  true  to  life.  The  old 
language  reappears  in  part ;  the  old  metre  altogether ;  no  more  rh3nnes, 
but  barbarous  alliterations;  no  more  jesting,  but  a  harsh  gravity,  a 
sustained  invective,  a  grand  and  sombre  imagination,  heavy  Latin  textSi 
hammered  down  as  by  a  Protestant  hand.  Piers  Ploughman  went  to 
sleep  on  the  Malvern  hills,  and  there  had  a  wonderful  dream : 

'  Thanne  gan  I  meten — a  merveillous  swevene, 
That  I  was  iii  a  wildernesse — wiste  I  nevere  where ; 
And  as  I  biheeld  into  the  eest, — an  heigh  to  the  sonnoy 
I  seigh  a  tour  on  a  toft, — tricliche  y-maked, 
A  deep  dole  bynethe — a  dongeon  therelnne 
With  dex)e  dichea  and  derke — and  dredfulle  of  si^te. 
A  fair  feeld  ful  of  folk — fond  I  ther  bitwcne, 
Of  alle  manere  of  men, — ^the  meene  and  the  riche, 
Werchynge  and  wandrynge — as  the  world  asketh. 
Some  puttcn  hem  to  the  plough, — ^pleiden  ful  selde^ 
In  settynge  and  sowyng^-^wonken  ful  harde, 
And  wonnen  that  wastours— with  glotonye  dystruyeUL** 

A  gloomy  picture  of  the  world,  like  the  frightful  dreams  which  oocnt 
BO  often  in  Albert  Durer  and  Luther.  The  first  reformers  were  per- 
suaded that  the  earth  was  given  over  to  evil ;  that  the  devil  had  in  it 
his  empire  and  his  oflScers ;  that  Antichrist,  seated  on  the  throne  of 
Rome,  spread  out  ecclesiastical  pomps  to  seduce  souls,  and  cast  them 
into  the  fire  of  helL  So  here  Antichrist,  with  raised  banner,  enters  a 
oonvent;  bells  are  rung;  monks  in  solemn  procession  go  to  meet  him, 

» About  1362.  ^ 

"  Piers  Plouffhman's  Vishn  and  Oreed,  ed.  T.  Wright,  1856,  i.  p.  2,  v.  01-44 
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Bid  reoeive  witK  congratulations  their  lord  and  father.*  With  sevei 
great  gianls,  the  seven  deadly  sins,  he  besieges  Conscience;  and  the 
asBaoU  is  led  by  Idleness,  who  brings  with  her  an  army  of  more  than 
a  tbonsand  prelates :  for  vices  reign,  more  hateful  from  being  in  holy 
flaoes,  and  employed  in  the  chorch  of  God  in  the  devil's  aenrioe 

*  Ac  now  is  Beligion  a  rydere-^  romere  aboutc^ 
A  ledere  of  love-dayes — and  a  lond-buggere, 
A  prikere  on  a  palfrey — fro  manere  to  manere.  ... 
And  bat  if  his  knave  knele— that  shal  his  coppe  hryngs^ 
He  looreth  on  hym,  and  asketh  hym~who  taaghte  hym  cnrteisfe.** 

But  ibis  sacrilegious  show  has  its  day,  and  God  puts  His  hand  on  men 
in  oirder  to  warn  them.  By  order  of  Conscience,  Nature  sends  up  a 
hoat  of  plagues  and  diseases : 

'  Kynde  Conscience  the  heMe, — and  cam  ont  of  the  planetesi 
And  sente  forth  his  forreyours— feveres  and  fluxes, 
Conghes  and  cardiacles, — crampes  and  tooth-achea^ 
Bemnes  and  radegnndes, — and  royaous  scabbcsi 
Biles  and  bocches, — and  brennynge  agues, 
Frenesies  and  foulc  y  veles, — forageres  of  kynde,  .  .  . 
There  was  "Harrow !  and  Help !— Here  cometh  Kyndet 
With  Deeth  that  is  dredfnl— to  undo  us  alle ! " 
The  lord  that  lyved  after  lust— tho  aloud  cryde.  .  .  . 
Deeth  cam  dryvynge  after,— and  al  to  duste  passhed 
Kynges  and  knyghtes, — ^kaysers  and  popes,  ,  .  . 
Hanye  a  lovely  lady — and  lemmans  of  knyghtes, 
Swowned  and  awelted  for  sorwe  of  hise  dyiites. ' ' 

Here  is  a  crowd  of  miseries,  like  those  which  Milton  has  described 

■i  his  vision  of  human  life ;  tragic  pictures  and  emotions,  such  as  the 

icformers  delight  ta  dwell  upon.      There  is  a  like  speech  delivered 

by  John  Knox,  before  the  fair  ladies  of  Mary  Stuart,  which  tears  the 

veil  from  the   human    corpse  just   as  brutally,  in   order  to   exhibit 

iti  shame.     The  conception  of  the  world,  proper  to  the  people  of  the 

■orth,  all  lad  and  moral,  shows  itself  already.     They  are  never  com- 

fottable  in  their  country ;  they  have  to  strive  continually  against  cold 

m  lain.     They  cannot  live  there  carelessly,  lying  under  a  lovely  sky, 

m  a  so/try  and  clear  atmosphere,  their  eyes  filled  with  the  noble  beauty 

ni  happy  serenity  of  the  land.    They  must  work  to  live ;  be  attentive, 

txacL  close  and   repair  their  houses,  wade  boldly  through  the  mud 

beliind  their  plough,  light  their  lamps  in  the  shops  during  the  day. 

Thar  climate  imposes   endless  inconvenience,  and  exacts  endless  en- 

hmm        Hence  arise  nnelancholy  and  the  idea  of  duty.    Man  naturally 

Amhi  f  life  »B  of  ^  battle,  oftener  of  black  death  which  closes  this 
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deadly  show,  and  leads  so  many  plumed  and  disorderly  processions  to 
the  silence  and  the  eternity  of  the  graTe.  All  this  visible  world  u 
vain  ;  there  is  nothing  true  but  human  virtue, — the  courageous  energy 
with  which  man  attains  to  self-command,  the  generous  energy  with 
which  he  employs  himself  in  the  service  of  others.  On  this  view  he 
fixes  his  eyes ;  they  pierce  through  worldly  gauds,  neglect  sensual  joys, 
to  attain  this.  By  such  internal  action  the  ideal  is  displaced ;  a  new 
sourcs  of  action  springs  up — the  idea  of  righteousness.  What  sets 
them  against  ecclesiastical  pomp  and  insolence,  is  neither  the  envy  of 
Ihe  poor  and  low,  nor  the  anger  of  the  oppressed,  nor  a  revolutionary 
desire  to  experimentalise  abstract  truth,  but  conscience.  They  tremble 
lest  they  Aould  not  work  out  their  salvation  if  they  continue  in  a  cor- 
rupted church  ;  they  fear  the  menaces  of  God,  and  dare  not  embark  on 
the  great  journey  with  unsafe  guides.  *  What  is  righteousness?'  asked 
Luther  anxiously,  *and  how  shall  I  obtain  it?'  With  like  anxiety 
Piers  Ploughman  goes  to  seek  Do-well,  and  asks  each  one  to  show  him 
where  he  shall  find  him.  *  With  us,'  say  the  friars.  *  Contra  quath 
ich,  Septies  in  die  cadit  Justus^  and  ho  so  syngeth  certys  doth  nat  wel  ;* 
so  he  betakes  himself  to  *  study  and  writing,'  like  Luther ;  the  clerks  «l 
table  speak  much  of  God  and  of  the  Trinity,  '  and  taken  Bernarde  to 
witnesse,  and  putteth  forth  presompcions  .  . .  ao  the  earful  mai  crie  and 
quaken  atte  gate,  bothe  a  fyngred  and  a  furst,  and  for  defaute  spille  ys 
non  80  hende  to  have  hym  yn.  Clerkus  and  knyghtes  carpen  of  God 
ofte,  and  haveth  hym  muche  in  hure  mouthe,  ac  mene  men  in  herte ;' 
and  heart,  inner  faith,  living  virtue,  are  what  constitute  true  re« 
ligion.  This  is  what  these  dull  Saxons  had  begun  to  discover;  the 
Teutonic  conscience,  and  English  good  sense  too,  had  been  aroused, 
with  individual  energy,  the  resolution  to  judge  and  to  decide  alone,  by 
and  for  one's  self.  *  Christ  is  our  hede  that  sitteth  on  hie,  Heddis  ne 
ought  we  have  no  mo,'  says  a  poem,^  attributed  to  Chaucer,  and  whichi 
with  others,  claims  independence  for  Christian  consciences 

*  We  ben  his  membres  bothe  also. 
Father  he  taught  us  call  him  all, 
Maisters  to  call  forbad  he  tho  ; 
Al  maisters  ben  wickid  and  fals.' 

No  mediator  between  man  and  God.  In  vain  the  doctors  state  that  they 
have  authority  for  their  words ;  there  is  a  word  of  greater  authority,  to 
wit,  God's,  We  hear  it  in  the  fourteenth  century,  this  grand  word.  It 
quitted  the  learned  scliools,  the  dead  languages,  the  dusty  shelves  on 
which  the  clergy  sulfered  it  to  sleep,  covered  with  a  confusion  of  com- 
mentaries and  Fathers.^     Wiclif  appeared  and  translated  it  like  Luther, 

*  Piers  Plowman**  Crede;  the  Plotoman^s  Tale,  printed  in  1550.  There  wert 
three  editions  in  one  year,  it  was  so  manifestly  Protestant 

2  Knighton,  about  1400,  wrote  thus  of  Wiclif:  'Transtulit  de  Latino  in  angU* 
"m  linguam,  non  angelicani.     Unde  per  ipsum  fit  viilgare,  cMnagis  ii|>ertiuD 
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•nd  m  a  spirit  wmilar   to  Luther's.     *  Cristen  men  and  wjmnien,  olde 

nd  Ttmge,  sbulden    studie  fast  in  the  Newe  Testament,  for  it  is  of  ful 

•ntome,  and  opyn  to  undirstonding  of  simple  men,  as  to  the  poyntii 

ti!bafc  be  moost  nedeful  to  salvacloan.'  ^     Religion  must  be  secular,  in 

«dcr  to  escape   from   the  hands  of  the  clerj^y,  who  forestall  it ;  each 

iCQst  bear  and  read  for  himself  the  word  of  God :  he  will  be  sure  that 

it  has  not  been  corrupted  in  the  passage ;  he  will  feel  it  better,  and 

Bore,  he  will  understand  it  better ;  for 

'cdi  plaee  of  holy  writ,  both  opyn  and  derk,  teehith  mekenes  and  charite ;  and 
flmfore  he  that  kepith  mekenes  and  charite  hath  the  trewe  nndirstondyng  and 
per&etioim  of  al  holi  writ  .  .  .  Therfore  no  simple  man  of  wit  be  aferd  un- 
BiesBxahU  to  stndie  in  the  text  of  holy  writ  .  .  .  and  no  clerk  be  proude  of  the 
Puitjf  nndintondyng  of  holy  writ,  for  whi  ondirstonding  of  hooly  writ  with  outen 
darite  that  kepith  Goddls  heestis,  makith  a  man  depper  dampned  .  .  .  and  pride 
■ad  ooretise  of  clerkis  is  conae  of  her  blindees  and  eresie,  and  priveth  them  fro 
twny  imdintondyng  of  holy  writ'  • 

These  are  the  memorable  words  that  began  to  circulate  in  the  markets 
•nd  in  the  schools.  They  read  the  translated  Bible,  and  commented  on 
k;  they  judged  the  existing  Church  after  it.  What  judgments  these 
•erioQs  and  renovated  minds  passed  upon  it,  with  what  readiness  they 
jm^hed  on  to  the  true  religion  of  their  race,  we  may  see  from  their 
petition  to  Parliament.*  One  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  Luther, 
they  said  that  the  pope  was  not  established  by  Christ,  that  pilgrim- 
ages and  image- worship  were  akin  to  idolatry,  that  external  forms  are 
of  BO  importance,  that  priests  ought  not  to  possess  temporal  wealth, 
tkat  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  made  a  people  idolatrous,  that 
priests  LaTe  not  the  power  of  absolving  from  sin.  In  proof  of  all  this 
they  brought  forward  texts  of  Scripture.  Fancy  these  brave  spirits, 
smple  and  strong  souls,  who  began  to  read  at  night,  in  their  shops, 
by  eandle-llght ;  for  they  were  shopmen — a  tailor,  and  a  furrier,  and 
a  baker — ^who,  with  some  men  of  letters,  began  to  read,  and  then  to 
believe,  and  finally  got  themselves  burned.*  What  a  sight  for  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  what  a  promise  I  It  seems  as  though,  with 
liberty  of  action,  liberty  of  mind  begins  to  appear ;  that  these  common 
f^lk  will  think  and  speak ;  that  under  a  conventional  literature,  intro- 
duced from  France,  a  new  literature  is  dawning ;  and  that  England, 
genuine  England,  half-mute  since  the  Conquest,  wtU  at  last  find  a  voice. 

She  had  not  found  it.  King  and  peers  ally  themselves  to  the 
Qmreh,  pass  terrible  statutes,  destroy  lives,  bum  heretics  alive,  often 

liicis  et  midieribns  legere  scientibns  qnam  solet  esse  clericis  admodum  litteratis,  e( 
Wse  int^ljfaotzbnsu     Et  aic  evangelica  margerita  sporgitur  et  a  porcis  conculcatnf 
•  •  '  (iU)  at  bdcis  commune  etemnm  quod  ante  fiierat  clericis  et  ecclesise  doctori* 
hm  tileDtmn  snpemum** 
'  WitUfB  Bfble  od  Forahall  and  Madden,  1850,  nreface  to  Oxford  edit* on,  p.  2 

'n,-d.  '    '         '       ''"'^^- 
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with  refinement  of  torture,-^^me  in  a  barrel,  another  hnng  by  an  iron 
chain  round  his  waist.  The  temporal  wealth  of  the  clergy  had  been 
attacked,  and  therewith  the  whole  English  constitution ;  and  the  great 
establishment  above  crushed  out  with  its  whole  weight  the  assailants 
from  below.  Darkly,  in  silence,  while  in  the  Wars  of  the  Eoses  the 
nobles  were  destroying  each  other,  the  commoners  went  on  workhig 
and  living,  separating  themselves  from  the  official  Church,  maintaining 
their  liberties,  amassing  their  wealth,*  but  not  going  beyond.  Like  a 
▼ast  rock  which  underlies  the  soil,  yet  crops  up  here  and  there  at  distant 
intervals,  they  barely  exhibit  themselves.  No  great  poetical  or  religious 
work  displays  them  to  the  light  They  sang ;  but  their  ballads,  first 
ignored,  then  transformed,  reach  us  only  in  a  late  edition.  They  prayed; 
but  beyond  one  or  two  indifferent  poems,  their  incomplete  and  repressed 
doctrine  bore  no  fruit.  One  may  well  see  from  the  verse,  tone,  and 
drift  of  their  ballads,  that  they  are  capable  of  the  finest  poetic  origin- 
ality,* but  their  poetry  is  in  the  hands  of  yeomen  and  harpers.  We 
perceive,  by  the  precocity  and  energy  of  their  religious  protests,  that 
they  are  capable  of  the  most  severe  and  impassioned  creeds ;  but  their 
faith  remains  hidden  in  the  shop-parlours  of  a  few  obscure  sectaries. 
Neither  their  faith  nor  their  poetry  has  been  able  to  attain  its  end  or 
issue.  The  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation,  those,  two  national  out- 
breaks, are  still  far  off;  and  the  literature  of  the  period  retains  to  the 
end,  like  the  highest  ranks  of  English  society,  almost  the  perfect  stamp 
of  its  French  origin  and  its  foreign  models. 

*  Commines,  v.  ch.  19  and  20 :  'In  my  opinion,  of  all  kingdoms  of  the  world  of 
which  I  have  any  knowledge,  where  the  public  weal  ia  best  observed,  and  leaat 
violence  is  exercised  on  the  people,  and  where  no  buildings  are  overthrown  or 
demolished  in  war,  England  is  the  best ;  and  the  ruin  and  misfortime  falls  on  them 
who  wage  the  war.  .  .  .  The  kingdom  of  England  has  this  advantage  beyond  other 
nations,  that  the  people  and  the  country  are  not  destroyed  or  burnt,  nor  the  baxld- 
ings  demolished  ;  and  ill-fortune  falls  on  men  of  vrar,  and  especially  on  the  nohlesL* 

'  See  the  ballads  of  Ohfmy  Ohase,  The  IfuUBrown  McUd,  etc  Manx  ^ 
them  are  admirable  little  dramas. 
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CHAPTEB  III. 
The  New  Tongue.  ' 

1  Ciixiocr— "Bia  education— Hi«  political  and  social  life— "Wliercln  Ue  ttl«lt 

^ims  servic=ea.\>le — He  paints  the  second  feudal  society. 

XL  "Raw  Hke  xniOLdle  age  degenerated— Decline  of  the  serions  element  in  mannen, 

Vx>ks«  and  works  of  art— Need  of  excitementr— Analogic*  of  architecture 

mud  UteratuTe. 

TO.  ^^keron.  Chaucer  "bdongs  to  the  middle  age— Romantic  and  ornamental  poemi 

— Le  Roman  de  la  Boae^TroUus  and  Creasidor— Canterbury  Tate*— Order  ol 

Acwsriptioii  and  events— TAe  House  o/-Fawi6— Fantastic  dreams  and  vigioni 

^Love  poems Trdttus  and  Crewida^ Exaggerated  development  of  love  in 

the  middle  age— Why  the  mind  took  this  path— Mystic  love— TAe  Fiawer 
and  the  LeqfSensaal  lovQ-^TroUus  and  Cresaida, 
IT.  Vherein  Chaucer  is  French— Satirical -and  jonal  poems— Canfer&iiry  Tbfei— 
The  Wife  cf  Bath  and  marriage— The  mendicant  friar  and  religion— Buf- 
foonery, waggery,  and  coarseness  in  the  middle  age. 
T.  "Wherein  Chaucer  was  English  and  original— Idea  of  character  and  individual 
—Van  Eyck  and  Chaucer  contemporary— Prologue  to  Canterbury  Tales-- 
PoTtnuta  of  the  franklin,  monk,  miller,  citizen,  knight,  squire,  prioress, 
the  good  derk— Connection  of  events  and  characters— General  idea— Im- 
portance of  the  same— Chancer  a  precursor  of  the  Reformation— He  halts 
by  the  way— Delays  and  Childishness— Causes  of  this  feebleness— His  prose, 
snd  scholastic  notion— How  he  is  isokted  in  his  age. 
▼L  Connection  of  philosophy  and  poetry— How  general  notions  failed  under 
the  scholastic  phUosophy— Why  poetry  failed— Comparison  of  civilisa- 
tion  and  decadence  in  the   middle  age,   and  in  Spain— Extinction  of 
llie  English  literature— Translators— Rhyming  chronicles— Didactic  poets 
-Compilers  of  moralities— Gower—Occleve—Lydgate— Analogy  of  taste 
Ib  coetumcs,   buildings,  and  literature— Sad  notion  of  fate,  and  human 
Busery—Hawe»— Barclay— Skdton— Element*  of  the  Reformation  and  of 
te  Renaissance. 

I  L 

[  A   MID  80  many  barren  endeavours,  througliont  the  long  impotence 

,/V.  of  Norman  literature,  which  was  content  to  copy,  and  of  Saxon 
Htcratore,  which  bore  no  fruit,  a  definite  language  was  nevertheless 
attained,  and  there  was  room  for  a  great  writer.  Geoffrey  Chaucer 
•ppeared,  a  man  of  mark,  inventive  though  a  disciple,  original  though 
I  .  iranslator,  who  by  his  genius,  education,  and  life,  7^.  ^^^^^^^ 

I  know  and  ui  depict  a  whole  world,  but  above  aU  to  satisfy  the  chivalru 
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world  and  the  splendid  courts  whicli  shone  upon  the  heights.^  He 
belonged  to  it,  though  learned  and  versed  in  all  branches  of  scholastic 
knowledge ;  and  he  took  such  part  in  it,  that  his  life  from  end  to  end 
was  that  of  a  man  of  the  world,  and  a  man  of  action.  We  find  him 
alternately  in  King  Edward's  army,  in  the  king's  train,  husband  of  m 
queen's  maid  of  honour,  a  pensioner,  a  placeholder,  a  deputy  in  Farlia* 
ment,  a  knight,  founder  of  a  family  which  was  hereafter  to  become 
allied  to  royalty.  Moreover,  he  was  in  the  king's  council,  broiher-ia- 
law  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  employed  more  than  once  in  open 
embassies  or  secret  missions  at  Florence,  Genoa,  Milan,  Flanders,  com« 
missioner  in  France  for  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  high  up 
and  low  down  in  the  political  ladder,  disgraced,  restored  to  place. 
This  experience  of  business,  travel,  war,  the  court,  was  not  like  a  book 
education.  He  was  at  the  court  of  Edward  iii.,  the  most  splendid  in 
Earope,  amidst  tourneys,  grand  entrances,  displays;  he  took  part  in 
the  pomps  of  France  and  Milan  ;  conversed  with  Petrarch,  perhaps  with 
Boccacio  and  Froissart ;  was  actor  in,  and  spectator  of,  the  finest  and 
most  tragical  of  dramas.  In  these  few  words,  what  ceremonies  and  pro- 
cessions are  implied  I  what  pageantry  of  armour,  caparisoned  horses, 
bedecked  ladies  !  what  display  of  gallant  and  lordly  manners !  what  a 
viried  and  brilliant  world,  well  suited  to  occupy  the  mind  and  eyes  of 
a  poet!  Like  Froissart,  better  than  he,  Chaucer  could  depict  the 
character  of  the  nobles,  their  mode  of  life,  their  amours,  even  other 
things,  and  please  them  by  his  portraiture. 

n. 

Two  notions  raised  the  middle  age  above  the  chaos  of  barbarism  : 
one  religious,  which  had  fashioned  the  gigantic  cathedrals,  and  swept 
the  masses  from  their  native  soil  to  hurl  them  upon  the  Holy  Land ; 
the  other  secular,  which  had  built  feudal  fortresses,  and  set  the  man  of 
courage  armed,  upon  his  feet,  within  his  own  domain :  the  one  had 
produced  the  adventurous  hero,  the  other  the  mystical  monk ;  the  one 
to  wit,  the  belief  in  God,  the  other  the  belief  in  self.  Both,  running 
to  excess,  had  degenerated  by  expenditure  of  force:  the  one  hac^ 
exalted  independence  into  rebellion,  the  other  had  changed  piety  into 
enthusiasm :  the  first  made  man  unfit  for  civil  life,  the  second  drew 
him  back  from  natural  life:  the  one,  sanctioning  disorder,  dissolved 
society  ;  the  other,  enthroning  irrationality,  perverted  intelligence. 
Chivalry  had  need  to  be  repressed  before  issuing  in  brigandage ;  devo- 
tion restrained  before  inducing  slavery.  Turbulent  feudalism  grew 
feeble,  like  oppressive  theocracy ;  and  the  two  great  master  passions, 
deprived  of  their  sap  and  lopped  of  their  stem,  gave  place  by  their 
weakness  to  the  monotony  of  habit  and  the  taste  for  worldliness,  which 
•hot  forth  in  their  stead  and  flourished  under  their  name. 

»  Bom  between  1828  and  1345,  died  in  1400. 
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Insensibly,  the  serious  element  declined,  in  books  as  m  manners,  in 
voiks  of  art  as  in   books.      Architecture,  instead  of  being  the  hand* 
ittid  of  faitb,   became    the  slave  of  phantasy.     It  was  exaggerated, 
eonfined  to  mere   decoration,  sacrificing  general  effect  to  detail,  shot 
ip  Its  steeples  to  Tiiireasonable  heights,  festooned  its  churches  with 
easc^ies,    pinnacles,      tro  foiled    arches,    open -worked   galleries.       *  Itt 
whole  aim  was  continnally  to  climb  higher,  to  clothe  the  sacred  edifice 
wil^  a  gaudy  bedizemnent,  as  if  it  were  a  bride  on  the  wedding  mom- 
hig.'*     Before  this  marvellous  lacework,  what  emotion  could  one  fed 
Iku  a  pleased  astonishment?     What  becomes  of  Christian  sentiment 
before  such   scenic   ornamentations?      In  like  manner  literature  sets 
ittelf  to  play.     In  the  eighteenth  century,  the  second  age  of  absolute 
BODarchy,  we  saw  on  one  side  garlanded  top-knots  and  cupolas,  on 
Ae  other  pretty  vers  de  societi^  courtly  and  sprightly  tales,  taking  the 
^ace  of  severe  beauty-lines  and  noble  writings.     Even  so  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  the  second  age  of  feudalism,  they  had  on  one  side  the 
itone  fretwork  and   slender  efflorescence  of  aerial  forms,  and  on  the 
other  finical  verses  and   diverting  stories,  taking  the  place  of  the  old 
grand  architecture  and  the  old  simple  literature.      It  is  no  longer  the 
overflowing  of  a  true  sentiment  which  produces  them,  but  the  craving 
for  excitement.     Consider  Chaucer,  his  subjects,  and  how  he  selects 
tfaenn.     He  goes  far  and  wide  to  discover  them,  to  Italy,  Prance,  to  the 
popular  legends,  the  ancient  classics.     His  readers  need  diversity,  and 
his  business  is  to  *  provide  fine  tales:*  it  was  in  those  days  the  poet's 
business.*     The  lords  at  table  have  finished  dinner,  the  minstrels  come 
and  sing,  the  brightness  of  the  torches  falls  on  the  velvet  and  ermine, 
OQ  the  fantastic  figures,  the  oddhies,  the  elaborate  embroidery  of  their 
long  garments ;  then  the  poet  arrives,  presents  his  manuscript,  *  richly 
illuminated,  bound  in   crimson  violet,  embellished  with  silver  clasps 
and  bosses,    roses  of  gold:*  they  ask  him  for  his  subject,   and  he 
mtamen  *Love.* 

HL 

In  fact,  it  is  the  most  agreeable  subject,  fittest  to  make  the  evening 
hours  flow  sweetly,  amid  the  spiced  goblets  and  the  burning  perfumes. 
Chaucer  translated  first  that  great  storehouse  of  gallantry,  the  Roman 
A  la  Boat,  There  is  no  pleasanter  entertainment.  It  is  about  a  rose 
which  the  lover  wished  to  pluck :  the  pictures  of  the  May  months,  the 
frovei^  the  flowery  earth,  the  green  hedgerows,  abound  and  display 
Acir  bloom.  Then  come  portraits  of  the  smiling  ladies,  Richesse, 
Frsoochise,  Gaiety,  and  by  way  of  contrast,  two  sad  characters, 
JhuDger  and  Travail,  all  crowding,  and  minutely  described,  with  de- 
Itt}  of  featores^  clothing,  attitude ;  they  walk  about,  as  in  a  piece  of 

'  BeuMB,  De  FArt  au  Moyen  Age, 
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tapestry,  amid  landscapes,  dances,  castles,  \?ith  allegorical  groups,  in 
lively  sparkling  colours,  displayed,  contrasted,  ever  renewed  and  varied 
BO  as  to  entertain  the  sight.  For  an  evil  has  arisen,  unknown  to 
serious  ages — ennui:  novelty  and  brilliancy  followed  by  novelty  and 
brilliancy  are  necessary  to  withstand  it;  and  Chaucer,  like  Boccacio 
and  Froissart,  enters  into  the  struggle  with  all  his  heart.  He  borrowa 
from  Boccacio  his  history  of  Palamon  and  Arcite,  from  Lollius  his 
history  of  Trollus  and  Cressida,  and  re-arranges  them.  How  the  tMfo 
young  Theban  knights,  Arcite  and  Palamon,  both  fall  in  love  with  the 
beautiful  Emily,  and  how  Arcite,  victorious  in  tourney,  falls  and  dies, 
bequeathing  Emily  to  his  rival;  how  the  fiue  Trojan  knight  Troilui 
wins  the  favours  of  Cressida,  and  how  Cressida  abandons  him  for 
Diomedes — ^these  are  still  tales  in  verse,  tales  of  love.  A  little  long 
they  may  be ;  all  the  writings  of  this  age,  French,  or  imitated  from 
French,  are  bom  of  too  prodigal  minds ;  but  how  they  glide  along  I 
A  winding  stream,  which  flows  smoothly  on  level  sand,  and  glitters  now 
and  again  in  the  sun,  is  the  only  image  we  can  find.  The  characters 
speak  too  much,  but  then  they  speak  so  well  I  Even  when  they  dis- 
pute, we  like  to  listen,  their  anger  and  offences  are  so  wholly  based 
on  a  happy  overflow  of  unbroken  converse.  Remember  Froissart,  how 
slaughters,  assassinations,  plagues,  the  butcheries  of  the  Jacquerie,  the 
whole  chaos  of  human  misery,  is  forgotten  in  his  fine  uniform  humour, 
so  that  the  furious  and  raving  figures  seem  but  ornaments  and  choice 
embroiderings  to  relieve  the  train  of  shaded  and  coloured  silk  which 
forms  the  groundwork  of  his  narrative  I 

But,  in  particular,  a  multitude  of  descriptions  spread  their  gilding 
over  all.  Chaucer  leads  you  among  arms,  palaces,  temples,  and  halts 
before  each  scene.     Here : 

'  The  statue  of  Yenns  glorions  for  to  tee 
Was  naked  fleting  in  the  large  see, 
And  fro  the  navel  doon  all  covered  was 
With  wawes  grene,  and  bright  as  any  j^as. 
A  citole  in  hire  right  hand  hadde  she, 
And  on  hire  hed,  ful  semely  for  to  see^ 
A  rose  gerlond  fressh,  and  wel  smelling 
Above  hire  hed  hire  doves  fleckering.'^ 

Farther  on,  the  temple  of  Mars : 

'  First  on  the  wall  was  peinted  a  forest, 
.  In  which  thor  wonneth  neyther  man  ne  bestp 
With  knotty  knarry  barrein  trees  old 
Of  stuhbes  and  sharp  and  hidoas  to  behold ; 
In  which  ther  ran  a  romble  and  a  swongh, 
As  though  a  storme  shuld  breston  every  boa|^t 
And  dounward  from  an  hill  under  a  bent, 
Ther  stood  the  temple  of  Mars  armipotent, 
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Wron^t  all  of  hnmed  atele,  of  which  ih'  entrM 
Was  loDge  and  streite,  and  gastly  for  to  see. 
And  theroQt  came  a  rage  and  awiche  a  riab. 
That  it  made  all  the  gates  for  to  rise. 
The  northern  light  in  at  the  dore  shone, 
For  window  on  the  wall  no  was  ther  none, 
Thorg^  which  men  mighten  any  light  disocnm 
The  doie  was  all  of  athamant  eteme, 
Ydenched  oyerthwart  and  enddong 
With  yren  tongh,  and  for  to  make  it  strongs 
Eveiy  piler  the  temple  to  snstene 
Was  tonne-gret,  of  yren  bright  and  shene.*' 

Kvajwhere  on  the  wall  were  representations  of  slaughter;  and  in  thi 
ttctaaij 

'  The  statue  of  Mars  upon  a  carte  stood 

Armed,  and  loked  grim  as  he  were  wood,  •  «  • 

A  wolf  ther  stood  befome  him  at  his  fete 

With  cyen  red,  and  of  a  man  he  ete.** 

Aw  Bok  these  contrasts  well  designed  to  rouse  the  imagination  ?  Ton 
*ifl  meet  in  Chaucer  a  succession  of  similar  pictures.  Observe  the 
^  of  combatants  who  came  to  joust  in  the  tilting  field  for  Arcite 
ttdPalunon: 

'  With  him  ther  wenten  knightes  many  on. 
Bom  wol  ben  armed  in  an  habergeon 
And  in  a  brestplate,  and  in  a  gipon ; 
And  som  wol  have  a  pair  of  plates  large ; 
And  som  wol  hare  a  Pruce  sheld,  or  a  targ% 
Som  wol  ben  armed  on  his  ]^;ge8  wele, 
And  have  an  axe,  and  som  a  mace  of  stele.  •  .  • 
Ther  maist  thon  se  coming  with  Palamon 
Lieurge  himself,  the  grete  king  of  Trace : 
Blake  was  his  herd,  and  manly  was  his  &oa 
The  cerdes  of  his  eyen  in  his  hed 
They  g^oweden  betwixen  yelwe  and  red. 
And  like  a  griffon  loked  he  about. 
With  kemped  heres  on  his  browes  stout ; 
His  limmes  gret,  his  bmunes  hard  and  strongs^ 
His  shouldres  brode^  his  armes  round  and  loogit 
And  as  the  guise  was  in  his  contree, 
Ful  highe  upon  a  char  of  gold  stood  he^ 
With  foare  white  holies  in  the  trais. 
Instede  of  cote-armure  on  his  hamais. 
With  nayles  yelwe,  and  bright  as  any  gold. 
He  hadde  a  beres  skin,  cole-blake  for  old. 
His  longe  here  was  kempt  behind  his  bak^ 
As  any  ravenes  fether  it  shone  for  blake. 
A  wrcth  of  gold  arm-gret,  of  huge  weighty  ^ 

Upon  hia  hed  sate  fill  of  stones  bright, 
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Of  fine  rnbins  and  of  diamanta. 

About  his  char  ther  wenten  white  a1ann% 

Twenty  and  mo,  as  gret  as  any  stere, 

To  hunten  at  the  leon  or  the  dere, 

And  folwed  him,  with  mosel  fast  ybonnd. 

Colored  with  gold,  and  torettes  filed  round. 

An  hundred  lordes  had  he  iu  liis  route. 

Armed  ful  wel,  with  hertes  steme  and  stoutap 

With  Arcita,  in  stories  as  men  find. 

The  gret  Emetrius  the  king  of  Iiide, 

Upon  a  stede  bay,  trapped  in  stele. 

Covered  with  cloth  of  gold  diapred  weie^ 

Came  riding  like  the  god  of  armes  Mars. 

His  cote-armiire  was  of  a  cloth  of  Tars, 

Couched  with  perles,  white,  and  round  and  grti^ 

His  sadel  was  of  brent  gold  new  ybete  ; 

A  mantelet  upon  his  shouldres  hanging 

Bret-fid  of  nibies  red,  as  fire  sparkling. 

His  crispe  here  like  ringes  was  yronne, 

And  that  was  yelwe,  and  glitered  as  the  sonata 

His  nose  was  high,  his  eyen  bright  citrin, 

His  lippes  round,  his  colour  was  sanguin  •  •  • 

And  as  a  leon  he  his  loking  caste. 

Of  five  and  twenty  yere  his  age  I  caste. 

His  herd  was  well  begonnen  for  to  spring  ; 

His  vols  was  as  a  trompe  thondering. 

Upon  his  hed  he  wered  of  laurer  grene 

A  gerlond  fresshe  and  lusty  for  to  sene. 

Upon  his  bond  he  bare  for  his  deduit 

An  egle  tame,  as  any  lily  whit. 

An  hundred  lordes  had  he  with  him  thef% 

All  armed  save  hir  hedes  in  all  hir  gere^ 

Ful  richely  in  alle  manere  thinges.  ... 

About  this  king  ther  ran  on  every  part 

Ful  many  a  tame  leon  and  leopart.*^ 

A  herald  would  not  describe  them  better  nor  more  fully.  The  lords 
and  ladies  of  the  time  would  recognise  here  their  tourneys  and 
masquerades. 

There  is  something  more  pleasant  than  a  fine  narrative,  and  that  U 
II  collection  of  fine  narratives,  especially  when  the  narratives  are  all  of 
different  colourings.  Froissart  gives  us  such  under  the  name  of 
C/iromcles;  Boccacio  still  better;  after  him  the  lords  of  the  Cent  Nou^ 
wiles  noiiveUes;  and,  later  still,  Marguerite  de  Navarre.  What  more 
natural  among  people  who  meet,  talk,  and  try  to  amuse  themselves? 
The  manners  of  the  time  suggest  them ;  fu.  the  habits  and  tastes  of 
society  had  begun,  and  fiction  thus  conceived  only  brings  into  books  the 
conversations  which  are  heard  in  the  hall  and  by  the  wayside.  Chaucer 
describes  a  troop  of  pilgrims,  people  of  every  rank,  who  are  going  te 
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CuxterVmry  :  a  iLnight,  a  sergeant  of  law,  an  Oxford  clerk,  a  doctor,  a 
■Uler,  a  prioress,  a  monk,  who  agree  to  relate  a  story  all  round: 

•  For  trewely  comfort  ne  mirthe  is  non. 
To  riden  by  the  way  domb  as  the  ston.' 

^%ey  Tdaie  accordingly ;  and  on  this  slender  and  flexible  tbread  all  the 

|OTia\ities  of  tbe  feudal  imagination,  true  and  false,  come  and  contribute 

Ibdr  icotlsy  figures  to  the  chain ;  alternately  noble,  chivalrous  stories : 

tfie  miracle  of  the  infant  whose  throat  was  cut  by  Jews,  the  trials  of 

padent  Griselda,  Canace  and  the  marvellous  fictions  of  Oriental  fancy, 

obccene  stories  of  marriage  and  monks,  allegorical  or  moral  tales,  the 

&b\e  of  the  cock  and  hen,  a  list  of  great  unfortunate  persons :  Lucifer, 

Adain,   Samson,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Zenobia,  Croesus,  Ugolin,  Peter  of 

Spain.      I  leave  out  some,  for  I  must  be  brief.     Chaucer  is  like  a 

jeweller  with  his  hands  full :  pearls  and  glass  beads,  sparkling  diamonds 

mnd    coimnon   agates,  black  jet  and  ruby  roses,  all  that  history  and 

inaagioation  had  been  able  to  gather  and  fashion  during  three  centuries 

in    the  East,  in  France,   in  Wales,  in  Provence,  in  Italy,  all  that  had 

soiled   his  way,  clashed  together,  broken  or  polished  by  the  stream  of 

centuries,  and  by  the  great  jumble  of  human  memory  ;  he  holds  in  his 

Ifcasd,  arranges  it,  composes  therefrom  a  long  sparkling  ornament,  with 

twenty    pendants,  a  thousand  facets,  which  by  its  splendoiu*,  varieties, 

eootmsta,  may  attract  and  satisfy  the  eyes  of  those  most  greedy  foi 

amotfeinent  and  novelty. 

He  does  more.     The  universal  outburst  of  unchecked  curiosity  de- 

^r^TtAa  a  more  refined  enjoyment ;  reverie  and  fantasy  alone  can  satisfy 

k;  not  profound  and  thoughtful  fantasy  as  we  find  it  in  Shakspeare. 

Bor  iinptssioned  and  meditated  reverie  as  we  find  it  in  Dante,  but  the 

reT*-rie  and  fantasy  of  the  eyes,  ears,  external  senses,  which  in  poetry  as  m 

architecture  call  for  singtilarity,  wonders,  accepted  challenges,  victories 

gained  orer  what  is  rational  and  probable,  and  which  are  satisfied  only 

by  what  is  dense  and  dazzling.     When  you  look  at  a  cathedral  of  that 

thne,  you  feel  a  sort  of  fear.     Substance  is  wanting ;  the  walls  are  hol- 

kiwed  out  to  make  room  for  windows,  the  elaborate  work  of  the  porches, 

the  wc'ud'^zful  growth  of  the  slender  columns,  the  thin  curvature  of 

gj^;j,£jj_every thing  seems  to  totter;   support  has  been  withdrawn  to 

tire  wjy  to  ornament.    Without  external  prop  or  buttress,  and  artificial 

aid  of  iron  clatnp-work,  the  building  would  have  crumbled  to  pieces  on 

iJi^  £r9t  day  :  **  **  ^'^  ^^  undoes  itself;  we  have  to  maintain  on  the  spot  a 

i»2nflr  of  masons  continually  to  ward  off  the  continual  decay.     But  our 

fn«e  tbemaelves  in  following  the  wavings  and  twistings  of  the  end  • 

7_  ^Lg^f^^ork  *  the  dazzling  centre-rose  of  the  portal  and  the  painted  glass 

diapered  light  on  the  carved  stalls  of  the  choir,  the  gold-work  of 

**  ,*  g  lang  array  of  damascened  and  glittering  copes,  the  crowd 

(he  jUar,     ^^^usWy  rising;  and  amid  this  violet  light,  this  quivering 

id  stamen,  .^^^^j^  arrows  of  gold  which  pitrce  the  gloom,  the  building 
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is  like  the  tail  of  a  mystical  peacock.  So  most  of  the  poems  of  the 
time  are  barren  of  foundation ;  at  most  a  trite  morality  serves  them 
for  mainstay :  in  short,  the  poet  thought  of  nothing  else  than  spreading 
out  before  us  a  glow  of  colours  and  a  jumble  of  forms.  They  are 
dreams  or  visions ;  there  are  five  or  six  in  Chaucer,  and  you  will  meet 
more  on  your  advance  to  the  Renaissance.  Yet  the  show  is  splendid. 
Chaucer  is  transported  in  a  dream  to  a  temple  of  glass,^  where  on  the 
walls  are  figured  ic  gold  all  the  legends  of  Ovid  and  Virgil,  an  infinite 
train  of  characters  and  dresses,  like  that  which,  on  the  painted  glass  in 
the  churches,  still  occupies  the  gaze  ^f  the  faithful.  Suddenly  a  golden 
eagle,  which  soars  near  the  sun,  and  glitters  like  a  carbuncle,  desceiids 
with  the  swifbiess  of  lightning,  and  carries  him  off  in  his  talons  aboTe 
the  stars,  dropping  him  at  last  before  the  House  of  Fame,  splendidly  built 
of  beryl,  with  shining  windows  and  lofty  turrets,  and  situated  on  a  high 
rock  of  almost  inaccessible  ice.  All  the  southern  side  was  graven  with 
the  names  of  famous  men,  but  the  sun  was  continuously  melting  them. 
On  the  northern  side,  the  names,  better  protected,  still  remained.  On 
Ihe  turrets  appeared  the  minstrels  and  jongleurs,  with  Orpheus,  Orion, 
and  the  great  harp-players,  and  behind  them  myriads  of  musicians, 
with  horns,  flutes,  pipes,  and  reeds,  in  which  they  blew,  and  which 
filled  the  air;  then  all  the  charmers,  magicians,  and  prophets.  He 
enters,  and  in  a  high  hall,  wainscotted  with  gold,  embossed  with  pearlsi, 
on  a  throne  of  carbuncle,  he  sees  a  woman  seated,  a  *  gret  and  noble 
queue,'  amidst  an  infinite  number  of  heralds,  whose  embroidered  clouka 
bore  the  arms  of  the  most  famous  knights  in  the  world,  and  heard  the 
sounds  of  instruments,  and  the  celestial  melody  of  Calliope  and  her 
sisters.  From  her  throne  to  the  gate  stretched  a  row  of  pillars,  on 
which  stood  the  great  historians  and  poets;  Josephus  on  a  pillar  of 
lead  and  iron ;  Statins  on  a  pillar  of  iron  stained  with  blood ;  Ovid, 
*  Venus'  clerk,*  on  a  pillar  of  copper ;  then,  on  one  higher  than  the 
rest,  Homer  and  Livy,  Dares  the  Phrygian,  Guide  Colonna,  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth,  and  the  other  historians  of  the  war  of  Troy.  Must  I 
go  on  copying  this  phantasmagoria,  in  which  confused  erudition  mars 
picturesque  invention,  and  frequent  banter  sliows  sign  that  the  vision 
is  only  a  planned  amusement  ?  The  poet  and  his  reader  have  imagined 
foe  half  an  hour  decorated  halls  and  bustling  crowds ;  a  slender  thread 
uf  conmion  sense  has  ingeniously  crept  along  the  transparent  golden  mist 
which  they  amuse  themselves  with  following.  That  suffices ;  they  are 
pleased  with  their  fleeting  fancies,  and  ask  nothing  beyond. 

Amid  this  exuberancy  of  mind,  amid  these  refined  cravings,  and 
this  insatiate  exaltation  of  imagination  and  sense,  there  was  the  passion 
of  love,  which,  combining  all,  was  developed  in  excess,  and  displayed  in 
short  tlie  sickly  charm,  the  fundamental  and  fatal  exaggeration,  which 
are  the  characteristics  of  the  age,  and  which,  later,  the  Spanish  civilisa* 
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tiofl  exhibits  both  in  its  flower  and  its  decay.  Long  ago,  the  courts 
of  loTe  in  Provence  had  established  the  theory.  *  Each  one  who 
lores,*  they  said,  *  grows  pale  at  the  sight  of  her  whom  he  Joves  ; 

^  each  action  of  the  lover  ends  in  the  thought  of  her  whom  he  loves. 
Lore  can  refuse  nothing  to  love.'  *  This  search  after  excessive  sen- 
aatioD  had  ended  in  the  ecstasies  and  transports  of  Guido  Caval- 
eanti,  and  of  Dante  ;  and  in  Languedoc  a  company  of  enthusiasts 

I  ktd  established  themselves,  love-penitents,  who,  in  order  to  prove 
tberiolence  of  their  passion,  dressed  in  summer  in  furs  and  heavy 
garments,  and  in  winter  in  light  ^uze,  and  walked  thus  about  the 
country,  so  that  many  of  them  fell  ill  and  died.     Chaucer,  in  their 

I  wake,  explained  in  his  verses  the  craft  of  love,*  the  ten  command- 
oents,  the  twenty  statutes  of  love,  and  praised  his  lady,  his  *  daies- 
eye,'  his  *  Margaruite,'  his  *  vermeil  rose  ;*  depicted  love  in  ballads, 
visions,  allegories,  didactic  poems,  in  a  hundred  guises.     This  is 

I  cbivalrous,  lofty  love,  as  it  was  conceived  in  the  middle  age  ;  above 
ali, tender  love.  Troilus  loves  Cressida  like  a  troubadour;  without 
Pindarus,  her  uncle,  he  would  have  languished,  and  ended  by  dy- 

I  in?  in  silence.  He  will  not  reveal  the  name  of  her  he  loves.  Pan- 
<iani8  has  to  tear  it  from  him,  perform  all  the  bold  actions  himself, 
pUn  eTery  kind  of  stratagem.  Troilus,  however  brave  and  strong 
a  battle,  can  but  weep  before  Cressida,  ask  her  pardon,  and  faint. 
Creasida  exhibits  every  delicacy.  When  Pandarus  brings  her 
Trollaa'  first  letter,  she  begins  by  refusing  it,  and  is  ashamed  to 
open  it :  she  opens  it  only  because  she  is  told  the  poor  knight  is 
*^io^  to  die.  At  the  first  words  'all  rosy  hewed  tho  woxe  she;  *  and 
tiioagh  the  letter  is  respectful,  she  will  not  answer  it.  She  yields 
tt  last  to  the  importunities  of  her  [uncle,  and  answer  Troilus  that 
^  will  feel  for  him  the  affection  of  a  sister.  As  to  Troilus,  he 
trembles  all  over,  grows  pale  when  he  sees  the  messenger  return, 
^bts  his  happiness,  and  will  not  believe  the  assurance  which  is 
gi^en  him  : 

'  But  right  so  as  these  holies  and  these  hajis 
That  han  in  winter  dead  ben  and  dry, 
Bevesten  hem  in  grene,  whan  that  May  is.  .  . 
Bight  in  that  selfe  wise,  sooth  for  to  sey, 
Woxe  Buddainly  his  herte  full  of  joy.' ' 

Sowly,  after  many  pains,  and  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Pandarus,  he 
obtains  her  confession  ;  and  in  this  confession  what  a  delightful 
gnoe! 

*  And  as  tliie  newe  abashed  nightingale. 

That  stinteth  first,  whan  she  beginneth  sing, 

Whan  that  she  heareth  any  heerdes  tale, 

Or  in  the  hedges  any  wight  stearing, 

And  after  siker  doeth  her  voice  outring : 

» Aiidr6  le  Chapelain,  1170. 

'Abo  the  CoHHqfL(n>e,  and  perhaps  The  Assemble  qf  Ladies  and  La  BeOe 
^*«w  Bans  Merd. 
'  TrmUis  and  Cressida,  vol.  v.  bk.  8,  p.  13.  ^-^^^^^^  by  GoOqIc 
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Bigbt  80  Creseide,  whan  tliat  her  drede  stent. 
Opened  her  herte,  and  told  him  her  entent'* 

Ha^  as  toon  as  he  perceived  a  hope  from  afar, 

'  In  chaonged  Yoice,  right  for  his  yery  drede. 
Which  voice  eke  quoke,  and  thereto  his  xnanien^ 
Goodly  abasht,  and  now  his  hewcs  rede, 
Now  pale,  nnto  Cresseide  his  ladie  dere. 
With  look  doun  cast,  and  humble  iyolden  chcre^ 
Lo,  the  alderfirat  word  that  him  aatart 
Was  twice:  ** Mercy,  mercy,  0  my  sweet  herte ! "•• 

This  ardent  love  breaks  out  in  impassioned  accents,  in  bursts  of  happi* 
ness.  Far  from  being  regarded  as  a  fault,  it  is  the  source  of  all  vLrtne. 
TroUus  becomes  braver,  more  generous,  more  upright,  through  it ;  bis 
speech  runs  now  on  love  and  virtue ;  he  scorns  all  viilany  ;  he  honours 
those  who  possess  merit,  succours  those  who  are  in  dbtress ;  and  Ores- 
sida,  delighted,  repeats  all  day,  with  exceeding  tendemessi  this  aong^ 
whieh  is  like  the  warbling  of  a  nightlDgale : 

'  Whom  should  I  thanken  but  you,  god  of  love, 
Of  all  this  blisse,  in  which  to  bathe  I  ginne  f 
And  thanked  be  ye,  lorde,  for  that  I  love, 
This  is  the  right  life  that  I  am  inne, 
To  flemen  all  maner  vice  and  sinne : 
This  doeth  me  so  to  vertue  for  to  entenda 
That  dale  by  dale  I  in  my  will  amende. 
And  who  that  saieth  that  for  to  love  is  vies,  •  •  • 
He  either  is  envious,  or  right  nice, 
Or  is  unmightie  for  his  shreudnesse 
Toloven.  .  .  . 

But  I  with  all  mine  herte  and  all  my  mighty 
As  I  have  saied,  woll  love  unto  my  last, 
My  owne  dere  herte,  and  all  mine  owne  kni^^ 
In  whiche  mine  herte  growen  is  so  fast, 
And  his  in  me,  that  it  shall  ever  last'* 

But  misfortune  comes.  Her  father  Calchas  demands  her  back,  and  dia 
Trojans  decide  that  they  will  give  her  up  in  exchange  for  prisoners. 
At  this  news  she  swoons,  and  Troilus  is  about  to  slay  himself.  Their 
love  at  this  time  seems  imperishable ;  it  sports  with  death,  because  it 
constit'ites  the  whole  of  life.  Beyond  that  better  and  delioioua  lifa 
which  t  created,  it  seems  there  can  be  no  other : 

'But  as  God  would,  of  swough  she  abraide^ 
And  gan  to  sighe,  and  Troilus  she  cride, 
And  he  answerde :  "  Lady  mine,  Creseidfl^ 
live  ye  yet?"  and  let  his  swerde  doun  glide: 
"  Ye  herte  mine,  that  thanked  be  Cupide," 

»  IWtftM  and  Oresnda,  voL  v.  bk.  8,  p.  40.  •  Md.  p.  4. 

»  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  bk.  2,  p.  292. 
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(Qaod  she),  uid  therewithal  she  sore  si^t^ 
And  he  began  to  g^ade  her  as  he  might 

Took  her  in  armes  two  and  kist  her  ofl^ 
And  her  to  glad,  he  did  al  his  entent, 
For  which  her  gost,  that  flikered  aie  a  loll| 
Into  her  wofiill  herte  ayen  it  went : 
Bat  at  the  last,  as  that  her  eye  glent 
Aside,  anon  she  gan  his  swoide  aspie^ 
As  it  lay  bare,  and  gan  for  feare  crie. 

And  asked  him  why  had  he  it  out  draw, 

And  Troilns  anon  the  canse  her  told, 

And  how  himself  therwith  he  wold  have  sUrfn, 

For  which  Creseide  npon  him  gan  behold. 

And  gan  him  in  her  armes  faste  fold. 

And  said :  "  O  mercy  God,  lo  which  a  dedet 

Alas,  how  nigh  we  weren  bothe  dede  1  '"^ 

At  ktl  thej  are  separated,   with  what  words  and  what  tears  I  and 
ftoilusi  akm  in  his  chamber,  murmurs: 

•*  Where  is  mine  owne  lady  lefe  and  dcre  ? 
Where  is  her  white  brest,  where  is  it,  when! 
Where  been  her  armes,  and  her  eyen  clere 
Th&t  yesterday  this  time  with  me  were  ?"  ... 
Kov  there  nas  honre  in  al  the  day  or  night; 
Whan  he  was  ther  as  no  man  might  him  here, 
That  he  ne  sayd :  ^  O  lovespme  lady  bright, 
How  have  ye  faren  sins  that  ye  were  there  f 
Welorane  y  wis  mine  owne  lady  dere  I "  .  .  • 
Fro  thence-forth  he  rideth  np  and  donne^ 
And  every  thing  came  him  to  remembratmee, 
As  he  rode  forth  by  the  places  of  the  tonns^ 
In  which  he  whilom  had  all  his  pleasauios: 
**  lio,  yonder  saw  I  mine  owne  lady  dannce, 
And  in  that  temple  with  her  eien  clere; 
Me  can^t  first  my  right  lady  dere. 
And  yonder  have  I  herde  foil  Instely 
Hy  deie  herte  lan^,  and  yonder  pky 
8aw  her  ones  eke  ful  blisfolly, 
And  yonder  ones  to  me  gan  she  say, 
'Kow,  good  sweete,  love  me  well  I  pray.* 
And  yonde  so  goodly  gan  she  me  behold. 
Hist  to  the  death  min^  herte  is  to  her  hkd. 
And  at  the  comer  in  the  yonder  house 
Herde  I  mine  alderlerest  lady  dere, 
80  womanly,  with  voice  melodiouse, 
Singen  so  wel,  so  goodly,  and  so  clere^ 
That  in  my  sonle  yet  me  thinketh  I  hers 
The  bliBsfnl  sowne,  and  in  that  yonder  place, 
My  lady  first  me  toke  unto  her  grace.'  "> 

'  IMiKS  and  Ormida,  vol.  ▼.  bk.  4.  p.  97.      •  Ibid.  bk.  5,  p.  119  ^  pa^mm 
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None  has  since  found  more  true  and  tender  words.  These  are  Qtm 
charming  '  poetic  branches '  which  flourished  amid  the  gross  ignoranoo 
and  pompous  parades.  Human  intelligence  in  the  middle  age  had 
blossomed  on  that  side  where  it  perceived  the  light. 

But  mere  narrative  does  not  suffice  to  express  his  felidty  and  fanoj  | 
the  poet  must  go  where  '  shoures  sweet  of  rain  descended  soft|* 

'And  every  plaine  was  clothed  fairs 
With  new  greene,  and  moketh  small  floores 
To  springen  here  and  there  in  field  and  in  meds^ 
80  very  good  and  wholsome  be  the  shonreii 
That  it  renueth  that  was  old  and  dede. 
In  winter  time ;  and  out  of  every  seUe 
Springeth  the  hearbe,  so  that  every  wi^t 
Of  this  season  wexeth  glad  and  light.  .  •  • 

in  which  (grove)  were  okes  great,  streight  as  a  lini^ 
Under  the  which  the  grasse  so  fresh  of  hew 
Was  newly  sprong,  and  an  eight  foot  or  nins 
Every  tree  well  fro  his  fellow  grew.' 

He  mutt  forget  himself  in  the  vague  felicity  of  the  country,  and,  Hks 
Dante,  lose  himself  in  ideal  light  and  allegory.  Th.e  dreams  of  love,  to 
continue  true,  must  not  take  a  too  visible  form,  nor  enter  into  a  tea 
consecutive  history ;  they  must  float  in  a  misty  distance ;  the  soul  '1... 
which  they  hover  cannot  think  of  the  laws  of  existence;  it  inhabits 
another  world ;  it  forgets  itself  in  the  ravishing  emotion  which  troubles 
it,  and  sees  its  well-loved  visions  rise,  mingle,  come  and  go,  as  in 
summer  we  see  the  bees  on  a  hill- slope  flutter  in  a  haze  of  light,  and 
circle  round  and  round  the  flowers. 

One  morning,^  a  lady  sings,  I  entered  at  the  dawn  of  day,  I  entered 
•a  oak-grove 

'  With  branches  brode,  laden  with  leves  new. 
That  sprongen  out  ayen  the  snnne-shene, 
Borne  very  red,  and  some  a  glad  light  grena.  •  •  •' 

And  I,  that  all  this  pleasamit  sight  sie, 
Thought  sodainly  I  felt  so  sweet  an  airs 
Of  the  eglentere,  that  certainely 
There  is  no  hert,  I  deme,  in  such  dispaire, 
Ke  with  thoughts  froward  and  contraire^ 
80  overlaid,  but  it  should  soone  have  bote, 
If  it  had  ones  felt  this  savour  sote. 

And  as  I  stood,  and  cast  aside  mine  eie, 
I  was  ware  of  the  fairest  medler  tree 
That  ever  yet  in  all  my  life  I  sie, 
A»  full  of  blossomes  as  it  might  be ; 
Therein  a  goldfinch  leaping  pretile 

m  .   . 

■  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  vL  p.  244,  v,  6-4^.       *  Ihid.  p.  345,  %  9$. 
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\  Tto  "bongfa  to  bough  ;  and,  as  him  list,  h«  atl 

V  Here  and  there  of  budi  and  flonres  sweet  •  •  • 

/  And  S3  I  8at»  the  birds  harkening  thus, 

'  Kethonght  that  I  heard  voices  sodainly. 

The  most  sweetest  and  most  deUciow 
That  ever  any  wight,  I  trow  truly, 
I  Heard  in  their  life,  for  the  armony 

^  And  sweet  accord  was  in  so  good  mnslki^ 

That  the  vmoe  to  angels  most  was  like.'' 

I    ften  she  sees  arrive  <a  world  of  ladies  ...  in  fiirootes  white  of 
I    vthret  ...  set  with  emerauds  .  •  •  as   of  great  pearles  round   and 
\    sfient,  and  diamonds  fine  and  rabies  red.'    And  all  hud  on  their  head 
*a  rich  fret   of  gold  .  .  .  full  of  stately  riche  stones  set,'  with  *a 
\   ihapelet  of  branches  fresh  and  grene  .  •  .  some  of  laurer,  some  of 
I    voudbiod,  aome  of  agnus  castus;'  and  at  the  same  time  came  a  train 
,    sf  Taliant  kpighte  in  splendid  array,  with  '  hameis'  of  ted  gold,  shining 
I    ia  the  son,  and  noble  steeds,  with  trappings  *•  of  cloth  of  gold,  and 
*   tarred  with  ermine.'    These  knights  and  dames  were  the  servants  of 
t^  Leaf,  and  they  sate  under  a  great  oak,  at  the  feet  of  their  queen. 
From  the  other  side  came  a  bevy  of  ladies  as  resplendent  as  the 
.    izat,  but  crowned  with  fresli  flowers.     These  were  the  servants  of  the 
Fkywer.     They  alighted,  and  began  to  dance  in  the  meadow.     But 
heavy  clouds  appeared  in  the  sky,  and  a  storm  broke  out.     They 
wished  to  shelter  themselves  under  the  oak,  but  there  was  no  more 
loona;   they  ensconced  themselves  as  they  could  in  the  hedges  and 
brambles ;  the  rain  came  down  and  spoiled  their  garlands,  stained  their 
robes,  and  washed  away  their  ornaments ;  when  the  sun  returned,  they 
weac  to  ask  succour  from  the  queen  of  the  Leaf ;  she,  being  merci- 
ful, consoled  them,  repaired  the  injury  of  the  rain,  and  restored  their 
tti^ruJ  beauty.     Then  all  disappears  as  in  a  dream. 

The  lady  W2i  astonished,  when  suddenly  a  fair  dame  appeared 
■ad  instructed  her.  She  learned  that  the  servants  of  the  Leaf  had 
lived  like  brave  knights,  and  those  of  the  Flower  had  loved  idleness 
and  pleastire.     She  promises  to  serve  the  Leaf,  and  came  away. 

Im  this  an  allegory  ?  There  is  at  least  a  lack  of  wit.  There  is  no 
iseeoiouf  enigma  ;  it  is  dominated  by  fancy,  and  the  poet  thinks  ^nly 
m€  displa^-ing  in  soft  verse  the  fleeting  and  brilliant  train  which  had 
■■msed  his  mind  and  charmed  his  eyes. 

Chaqcer  himself,  on  the  first  of  May,  rises  and  goes  out  into  the 
owa.     Love  enters  his  heart  with  the  warm  sweet  air ;  the  Und« 
transfigured,  and  the  birds  begin  to  speak : 

#  There  aata  I  downe  among  the  faire  flonr% 
^  And  aaw  the  birds  trip  out  of  hir  boors, 


1 


,  j3|^  Flau>er  and  the  Leaf,  vi.  p.  246.  v.  78-18a 
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There  as  they  rested  Kem  all  the  night. 
They  were  so  joyfall  of  the  dayes  lights 
They  began  of  May  for  to  done  hononziL 

They  cond  that  service  all  by  rote^ 
There  was  many  a  lovely  note, 
Some  song  loud  as  they  had  plained. 
And  some  in  other  manner  voice  yfainel 
And  some  all  out  with  the  f  ol  throte. 

The  proyned  hem  and  made  hem  right  gaj^ 
And  daunceden,  and  lepten  on  the  spray, 
And  evermore  two  and  two  in  fere. 
Bight  so  as  they  had  chosen  hem  to  yerc^ 
In  Feverere  npon  saint  Valentines  day* 

And  the  river  that  I  sate  upon. 
It  made  snch  a  noise  atf  it  ron, 
Accordannt  with  the  birdes  armonj^ 
liethought  it  was  the  best  melody 
That  might  ben  yheard  of  any  mon.'' 

This  oonfnsed  harmony  of  vague  noises  troubles  the  sense;  a  teerel 
languor  enters  the  souL  The  cuckoo  throws  his  monotonous  voice 
like  a  mournful  and  tender  sigh  between  the  white  ash-tree  boles ;  the 
nightingale  makes  his  triumphant  notes  roll  and  rush  above  the  leafj 
canopy ;  fancy  breaks  in  unsought,  and  Chaucer  hears  them  dispute  of 
Love.  They  sing  alternately  an  antistrophic  song,  and  the  nightingale 
■weeps  for  vexation  to  hear  the  cuckoo  speak  in  depreciation  of  Love. 
He  is  consoledy  however,  by  the  poet's  voice,  seeing  that  he  also  suffera 
with  him: 

•  •*  For  love  and  it  hath  doe  me  mnch  wo.** 
•*  Ye,  use"  (quod  she)  "this  medicine 
Every  day  this  May  or  thou  dine 
Go  looke  upon  the  fresh  daisie, 
And  though  thou  be  for  wo  in  point  to  d!e^ 
That  shall  full  greatly  lessen  thee  of  thy  pinsu 

"  And  looke  alway  that  thon  be  good  and  treWt 

And  I  wol  sing  one  of  the  songes  new, 

For  love  of  thee,  as  loud  as  I  may  crie :" 

And  than  she  began  this  song  full  hie, 

*'  I  shrewe  all  hem  that  been  of  love  untrue. "  '* 

To  such  exquisite  delicacies  love,  as  with  Petrarch,  had  carried 
poetry ;  by  refinement  even,  as  with  Petrarch,  it  is  lost  now  and  then 
in  its  wit,  conceits,  clenches.  But  a  marked  characteristic  at  once 
separates  it  from  Petrarch.  Chaucer,  if  over-excited,  is  also  graceful, 
polished,  full  of  light  banter,  half-mockeries,  fine  sensual  gaiety,  some- 

'  ITie  Ouckow  and  Nightingale,  vi.  p.  121,  v,  67-65. 
Ibid,  p.  126,  D.  280-241. 
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ytkJL  gossipy,  as  tba  French  always  paint  love.     He  follows  h\n  true 

■asters,  and  is  himself  an  elegant  speaker,  fficile,  ever  readv  to  smile, 

kmng  choice  pleasures,   a  disciple  of  the  Roman  de  la  Rosey  and  moch 

Iw  Italian  than  French.*      The  bent  of  French  character  niakes  of  love 

lot  a  pasaon,  but  a  gay  feast,  tastefully  arranged,  in  which  the  service 

■  degant,  the  food  exquisite,  the  silver  brilliant,  the  two  guests  in  full 

iress,  in  good  humour,  quick  to  anticipate  and  please  each  other,  know- 

id;  how  to  keep  up  the  gaiety,  and  when  to  part     In  Chaucer,  without 

doubt,  this  other  altogether  worldly  view  runs  side  by  side  with  the 

Kotimental  element.      If  Trollus  is  a  weeping  lover,  his  uncle  Pandarus 

b  a  Hvely  rascal,  who  volunteers  for  a  singular  service  with  amusing 

ut^jency,  frank  immorality,  and  carries  it  out  carefully,  gratuitously, 

\      ^korroughly.     In  these  pretty  attempts  Chaucer  accompanies  him  as  far 

)      as  possible,  and  is  not  shocked*     On  the  contrary,  he  makes  fun  out  of 

'       iL     At  the  critical  moment,  with  transparent  hypocrisy,  he  shelters 

I       himself  under  his  character  as  author.     If  you  find  the  particulars  free, 

I       he  says,  it  is  not  my  fault ;  *  so  writen  clerks  in  hir  bokes  old,'  and  '  I 

\       mote,  aMr  min  auctour,  telle  •  •  .'     Not  only  is  he  gay,  but  he  jests 

from  end  to  end  of  the  tale.     He  sees  clearly  through  the  tricks  of 

feminine  modesty ;  he  laughs  at  it  maliciously,  knowing  well  what  is 

b^iind ;  he  seems  to  be  saying,  finger  on  lip :  '  Hush  I  let  the  grand 

words  roU  wi,  you  will  be  edified  presently.*     We  are,  in  fact,  edified ; 

so  is  he,  and  in  the  nick  of  time  he  goes  away,  carrying  the  light: 

•  For  ought  I  can  aspies,  this  light  nor  I  ne  serven  here  of  nought' 

•Trollus,'  says  uncle  Pandarus,  *  if  ye  be  wise,  sweveneth  not  now, 

lest  more  folke  arise.'     Trollus  takes  care  not  to  swoon;  and  Crcs> 

•ids  at  last,  being  alone  with  him,  speaks  wittily  and  with  prudent 

delicacy;  there  is  here   an  exceeding  charm,  no  coarseness.     Their 

happinen  covers  all,  even  voluptuousness,  as  with  profusion  and  per* 

fiune  of  heavenly  roses.     At  most  a  slight  spice  of  malice  flavours  it : 

*and  gode  thrill  he  had  fuU  oft'     Trollus  holds  his  mistress  in  his 

arms :  *  with  worse  hap  God  let  us  never  mete.'     The  poet  is  almost  as 

-well  pleased  as  they :  for  him,  as  for  the  men  of  his  time,  the  sovereign 

^ood  is  l^ve,  not  damped,  but  satisfied;  they  ended  even  by  thinking 

such  love  a  merit     The  ladies  declared  in  their  judgments,  that  when 

CVS  loved,  one  could  refuse  nothing  to  the  beloved.    Love  has  the  force 

•f  law ;  k  is  inscribed  in  a  code ;  they  combine  it  with  religion  ;  and 

tltfre  is  a  sacrament  of  love,  in  which  the  birds  in  their  anthems  sing 

Chaucer  curses  with  all  his  heart  the  covetous  wretches,  the 

meaOf  who  treat  it  as  a  folly : 

*  As  would  God,  the  wretches  that  despise 
Service  of  love  had  eaies  also  long 
A»  had  Mida,  ftd  of  covetise^  .  .  • 


'  9leadhtJ    On  IjO^  •'  *he  difference  of  Love-taste  and  Love-paasion. 

•  Ths  Omrt  of  Love,  about  1353  et  seq.    See  also  the  Testament  of  Lav^ 
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To  tcachen  hem,  that  they  been  in  the  vioe 
And  lovers  not,  althoo^  they  hold  hem  nio% 
•  .  .  Qod  yeve  hem  mischaunce, 
And  every  lover  in  his  tronth  avannoe.'  ^ 

He  detoiy  lacks  severity,  so  rare  in  southern  literature.  The  Italians 
in  the  middle  age  made  joy  into  a  virtue ;  and  you  perceive  that  the 
world  of  chivalry,  as  conceived  by  the  French,  expanded  morality  so  M 
to  confound  it  with  pleasure. 

IV. 

There  are  other  characteristics  still  more  gay.  The  true  Gallio 
literature  crops  up ;  obscene  tales,  practical  jokes  on  one's  neighbour, 
not  shrouded  in  the  Ciceronian  style  of  Boccacio,  but  related  lightly  by  a 
man  in  good  humour;'  above  all,  active  malice,  the  trick  of  laughing  at 
your  neighbour's  expense.  Chaucer  displays  it  better  than  Rutebeuf, 
and  sometimes  better  than  La  Fontaine.  He  does  not  knock  his  men 
down;  he  pricks  them  as  he  passes,  not  from  deep  hatred  or  indigna* 
tion,  but  through  sheer  nimbleness  of  disposition,  and  quick  sense  of 
the  ridiculous ;  he  throws  his  jokes  at  them  by  handfuls.  His  muk  of 
law  is  more  a  man  of  business  than  of  the  world : 

'  Nowher  so  besy  a  man  as  he  ther  n'as, 
And  yet  he  semed  besier  than  he  was.'* 

His  three  burgesses : 

*  Everich,  for  the  wisdom  that  he  can 
Was  shapelich  for  to  ben  an  alderman. 
For  catel  hadden  they  ynough  and  rent, 
And  eke  hir  wives  wolde  it  wel  aasent'^ 

Of  tlie  mendicant  Friar  he  says : 

'  His  wallet  lay  befome  him  in  his  lappe, 
Bret-ful  of  pardon  come  from  Rome  al  bote.'* 

The  mockery  here  comes  from  the  heart,  in  the  French  manner,  -mth 
out  effort,  calculation,  or  vehemence.  It  is  so  pleasant  and  so  natural 
to  banter  one's  neighbour !  Sometimes  the  lively  vein  becomes  so  abun- 
dant, that  it  furnishes  an  entire  comedy,  indelicate  certainly,  but  so  free 
and  easy  1  Such  a  one  is  the  portrait  of  the  Wife  of  Balh|  who  hs^ 
buried  five  husbands : 

*  Bold  was  hire  face,  and  fayre  and  rede  of  hsw^ 
She  was  a  worthy  woman  all  hire  live ; 
Honsbondes  at  the  chirche  dore  had  she  had  fiv% 
Withonten  other  compagnie  in  youthe.  •  .  . 

•  TroUus  and  CrcBsidct,  voL  v.  iii  pp.  44,  45. 

•  The  story  of  the  pear-tree  (Alcrchant's  Tale),  and  of  the  cradle  (Reeve's  Tale^ 
for  instance,  in  the  CarUerhury  l^ale*. 

«  Ibid,  proL  o.  10.  V.  823.        *  Ibid.  p.  12.  v.  378.        »  Ibid,  i  91  o  688. 
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In  all  the  parish  wifne  was  ther  n<m» 
That  to  the  offiing  before  hire  ahulde  gon. 
And  if  ther  did,  certain  so  wroth  was  she^ 
That  she  was  out  of  alls  charitee.' ^ 

Wbat  a  tongne  she  has  !  Impertineitt,  full  of  vanityi  bold,  eliatteringi 
ifil>ridledf  she  silences  everybody,  and  holds  forth  for  an  hour  Itefore 
cnaing  to  her  tale.  We  hear  her  grating,  high-pitcbed,  loud,  clear 
foice,  wherewith  she  deafened  her  busbands.  She  continoally  harps 
apoo  the  same  ideas,  repeats  her  reasons,  piles  them  up  and  con* 
fconds  them,  like  a  stubborn  mule  who  runs  along  shaking  and  ringing 
Us  bells,  so  that  the  stunned  listeners  remain  open-mouthed,  wondering 
that  a  single  tongue  can  spin  out  so  many  words.  The  subject  was 
worth  the  trouble.  She  proves  that  she  did  well  to  marry  five  hu»- 
bmd^  aad  she  proves  it  clearly,  like  a  woman  used  to  arguing: 

*  God  bod  us  for  te  wex  and  mnltiplie ; 

That  gentil  text  can  I  wel  imderstond  ; 

Kke  wd  I  wot,  he  sayd,  that  roin  husbond 

Shuld  leve  &der  and  moder,  and  take  to  me; 

But  of  nc  noumbre  mention  made  he, 

Of  bigamie  or  of  octogamie ; 

Why  shold  men  than  speke  of  it  vUaafo? 

Ijo  here  the  wise  king  Dan  Solomon, 

S  trow  he  hadde  wives  mo  than  on, 

^As  wolde  God  it  leM  were  to  me 

To  be  refreshed  half  so  oft  as  he,) 

Which  a  gift  of  God  had  he  for  alle  his  wifssf  •  •  • 

Blessed  be  God  that  I  have  wedded  five. 

Welcome  the  sixthe  whan  that  ever  he  shalL  .  «  • 

He  (Christ)  spake  to  hem  that  wold  live  parfitly^ 

And  lordings,  (by  your  leve)  that  am  nat  I ; 

I  wol  bestow  the  flour  of  all  myn  age 

In  th'  actes  and  the  fruit  of  manage.  •  •  « 

An  husbond  wol  I  have,  I  wol  not  lette. 

Which  shal  be  both  my  dettour  and  my  thralL 

And  have  his  tribulation  withal! 

Upon  his  flesh,  while  that  I  am  his  wiL'* 

Here  Chaucer  bas  the  freedom  of  Moli^re,  and  we  possess  it  no 
feoger.  His  good  wife  justifies  marriage  in  terms  just  as  technical  as 
'  Sganarelle.  It  behoves  us  to  turn  the  pages  quickly,  and  follow  in  the 
himp  only  this  Odyssey  of  marriage.  The  experienced  wife,  who  has 
)9«mieyed  through  life  with  five  husbands,  knows  the  art  of  taming 
tbem,  and  relates  how  she  persecuted  tbem  with  jealousy,  suspicion, 
frumbling^  quarrels,  blows  given  and  received ;  how  the  husband,  non- 

•  Canterbifry  Talen  ii.  proloff^ie,  p.  14,  v.  460. 

•  /bid.  ii.    Wife  of  Bath's  Prologue,  p.  1G8,  lo.  5610-^739. 
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piussed  by  the  continuity  of  the  tempest,  stooped  at  last,  accepted  the 
halteTi  and  turned  the  domestic  mill  like  a  conjugal  and  resigned  an ; 

*  For  as  an  hors,  I  coude  bite  and  wliine  ; 

I  conde  plain,  and  I  was  in  the  gilt.  •  •  • 

I  plained  first,  so  was  our  werre  ystint. 

They  were  fiil  glad  to  excusen  hem  fnl  blive 

Of  thing,  the  which  they  nerer  agilt  hir  Uyol  •  %  t 

I  swore  that  all  my  walking  out  by  night 

Was  for  to  espien  wenches  that  he  dight.  .  •  • 

For  though  the  pope  had  sitten  hem  besids^ 

I  wold  not  spare  hem  at  hir  owen  bord.  •  •  • 

But  certainly  I  made  folk  swiche  chere. 

That  ill  his  owen  grese  I  made  him  fiie 

For  anger,  and  for  veray  jalousie. 

By  God,  in  erth  I  was  his  purgatorie, 

For  which  I  hope  his  soule  be  in  glorisi'* 

Sh«  MW  the  fifth  first  at  the  burial  of  the  fourth : 

*  And  Jankin  oure  clerk  was  on  of  tho  : 

As  helpe  me  God,  whan  that  I  saw  him  go 

Aftir  the  here,  me  thought  he  had  a  paire 

Of  legges  and  of  feet,  so  clene  and  faire, 

That  all  my  herte  I  yave  imto  his  hold. 

He  was,  I  trow,  a  twenty  winter  old. 

And  I  was  fourty,  if  I  shal  say  soth.  •  •  • 

As  helpe  me  God,  I  was  a  lusty  on. 

And  faire,  and  riche,  and  yonge,  and  well  begon.'* 

What  a  speech!  Was  human  delusion  ever  more  happily  painted? 
How  lifelike  is  all,  and  how  facile !  It  is  the  satire  of  marriage.  You 
vrill  find  it  twenty  times  in  Chaucer,  Nothing  more  is  wanted  to  ex- 
haust the  two  subjects  of  French  mockery,  than  to  unite  with  the  satire 
of  marriage  the  satire  of  religion. 

It  is  here;  and  Rabelais  is  not  more  bitter.  The  monk  whom 
Chaucer  paints  is  a  hypocrite,  a  jolly  fellow,  who  knows  good  inns  and 
jovial  hosts  better  than  the  poor  and  the  houses  of  charity : 

*  A  Frere  there  was,  a  wanton  and  a  mery  •  •  • 
Ful  wel  beloved,  and  familier  was  he 

With  frankeleins  over  all  in  his  contree, 

And  eke  with  worthy  wimmen  of  the  tovJL  •  •  • 

Full  swetely  herde  he  confession. 

And  plesant  was  his  absolution. 

He  was  an  esy  man  to  give  penance^ 

Ther  as  he  wiste  to  han  a  good  pitanoe : 

For  unto  a  poure  ordre  for  to  give 

Is  eigne  that  a  man  is  wel  yshiive.  •  •  • 

And  knew  wel  the  taTemes  in  every  tonn, 

'^  (hfrUerbwry  Talis,  ii.  Wife  of  BaUCs  Prologue,  p.  179  t .  5068-6073. 
«  iWd.  p.  185,  ©.  6177-618a 
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And  ererj  hosteler  and  gay  tapstei% 
Better  than  a  lazar  and  a  beggere.  •  •  • 
It  is  not  honest,  it  may  not  avance, 
As  for  to  delen  with  no  swich  ponraillc^ 
Bat  all  with  riche  and  sellers  of  Titaillsi  •  •  • 
For  nuiny  a  man  so  hard  is  of  his  herte. 
He  may  not  wepe,  although  him  sore  smertt. 
Therfore  in  stede  of  weping  and  praieres, 
Hen  mote  give  silyer  to  the  ponre  fireres.'  * 

lUi  firely  Irony  had  an  exponent  before  in  Jean  de  Menng^  But 
Quinoer  pushes  it  farther,  and  sets  it  in  action.  His  monk  begs  from 
hoose  to  house,  holding  out  his  wallet : 

*  In  eveiy  hons  he  gan  to  pore  and  prie. 
And  begged  mele  and  chese,  or  elles  com.  •  •  • 
••  Yeve  us  a  bushel  whete,  or  malt,  or  reys^ 
A  Goddes  kichel^  or  a  trippe  of  chese. 
Or  elles  what  you  list,  we  may  not  chese  ; 
A  Goddes  halfpeny,  or  a  masse  peny ; 
Or  yeve  ns  of  your  braun,  if  ye  have  any, 
A  dagon  of  your  blanket,  leve  dame, 
Our  suster  dere,  (lo  here  I  write  your  name).**  •  •  • 
And  whan  that  he  was  out  at  dore,  anon. 
He  planed  away  the  names  everich  on.' ' 

He  bas  kept  for  the  end  of  his  tour,  Thomas,  one  of  his  most  fiberal 
eBents.  He  finds  him  in  bed,  and  ill ;  here  is  an  excellent  fruit  to  suck 
•ad  squeeze: 

•  •*  God  wot,"  quod  he,  " laboured  hare  I  fnl  son^ 
And  specially  for  thy  salvation. 
Have  1  sayd  many  a  precious  orison.  .  .  • 
I  have  this  day  ben  at  your  chirche  at  messe  •  •  • 
And  ther  I  saw  our  dame,  a,  wher  is  she t" '  * 

nMdame  «iten: 

'This  frere  ariseth  np  fnl  cnrtisly. 
And  hire  embraceth  in  his  armes  narws^ 
And  kisseth  hire  swete  and  chirketh  as  a  sporwe.'*  •  •  • 

Tlieii,  in  bit  sweetest  and  most  caressing  voice,  he  compliments  her, 
ndaiji: 

' "  Thanked  be  God  that  yon  yaf  sonle  and  li( 
Yet  saw  I  not  thb  day  so  fairs  a  wif 
In  all  the  chirohe,  €k>d  80  save  me.'"* 

Hare  we  not  bere  already  Tartuffe  and  Elmire  ?    But  the  monk  is  with 
a  ilumer,  and  can  go  more  straight  and  quick  to  his  task.     Compliments 

•  OofUerbwy  Tales,  prologue,  ii.  p.  7,  v,  208  et  passim. 

•  iW.  The  Somprumres  Tale,  «.  p.  220,  t>.  7310-7340. 

•  TkkL  p.  221  «.  7366.        *  Ihid,  p.  221,  -u.  7384.        *  Ihid,  p.  222,  »   <389. 
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ended,  he  thinks  of  the  substance,  and  asks  the  lady  to  let  him  talk 
alone  with  Thomas.     He  must  inquire  after  the  state  of  his  soul : 

*  *'  I  wol  with  Thomas  speke  a  litel  throw  2 
Thise  curates  ben  so  negligent  and  slow 
To  gropen  tendrely  a  conscience.  .  •  • 
Kow,  dame,"  qaod  he,  **jeo  vau8  die  mum  io^ 
Have  I  nat  of  a  capon  but  the  liver, 
And  of  yonr  white  bred  nat  bnt  a  shiTer« 
And  after  that  a  rosted  pigges  hed, 
(Bnt  I  ne  wolde  for  me  no  beest  were  ded,) 
Than  had  I  with  yon  homly  snffisance. 
I  am  a  man  of  litel  sustenance, 
My  spirit  hath  his  fostring  in  the  Bible. 
My  body  is  ay  so  redy  and  penible 
To  waken,  that  my  stomak  is  destroied."'* 

Poor  many  he  raises  his  hands  to  heaven,  and  ends  with  a  sigh 

The  wife  tells  htm  her  child  died  a  fortnight  before.  Straightway 
he  composes  a  miracle ;  was  he  not  earning  his  money  ?  He  had  m 
revelation  of  thb  death  in  the  '  dortour '  of  the  convent ;  he  saw  the 
child  carried  to  paradise ;  he  rose  with  his  brothers,  '  with  many  a  (era 
trilling  on  our  cheke,'  and  they  sang  a  Te  Deum : 

• "  For,  sire  and  dame,  trusteth  me  right  wel, 
Onr  orisons  ben  more  effectuel, 
And  more  we  seen  of  Cristes  secree  thinges 
Than  borel  folk,  although  that  they  be  kinget. 
We  live  in  poverte,  and  in  abstinence, 
And  borel  folk  in  richesse  and  dispenoe.  •  •  • 
Lazar  and  Dives  Uveden  diversely, 
And  divers  guerdon  hadden  they  therby."** 

Presently  he  spurts  out  a  whole  sermon,  in  monkish  style,  with  mani- 
fest intention.  The  sick  man,  wearied,  replies  that  he  has  already 
given  half  his  fortune  to  all  kinds  of  monks,  and  yet  he  continually 
suffers.  Listen  to  the  grieved  exclamation,  the  true  anger  of  tha 
mendicant  monk,  who  sees  himself  threatened  by  the  meeting  witli  • 
brother  to  share  his  client,  hb  revenue,  hi?  booty,  his  food-suppliet : 

*The  frere  answered :  "  0  Thoma&,  dost  thou  sot 
Wliat  nedcth  you  diverse  freres  to  seche  f 
What  nedeth  him  that  hath  a  paHit  leche^ 
To  sechen  other  leches  in  the  toun  t 
Tour  inconstance  is  your  confusion. 
Hold  ye  tlian  me,  or  elles  onr  covent, 
To  pray  for  you  ben  insufficient  I 
Thomas,  that  jape  n'  is  not  worth  a  mit% 
Your  maladie  is  for  we  han  to  lite.***' 

»  Canterbury  Tales,  ii.  Tfie  Sompnouree  Tale,  p.  222,  t».  7897-7429. 
•  Ibid,  p.  223  «.  7450-7460.  »  Ibid,  p.  226.  v.  7586-7644 
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Beeognipe  the  great  orator ;  be  employs  even  the  grand  style  to  keef 
^  fuppUes  from  being  cut  off: 

•  *•  A,  yere  that  coveut  half  a  quarter  otes  ; 
And  yeve  that  ooyent  four  and  twenty  grotes ; 
A^d  yere  that  frere  a  peny,  and  let  him  go  t 
Kay,  nay,  Thomas,  it  may  no  thing  be  so. 
"What  is  a  ferthing  worth  parted  on  twelref 
ho,  eche  thing  that  is  oned  in  himselve 
Is  more  strong,  than  whan  it  is  yscatered  •  •  • 
Thoa  woldest  han  our  labour  al  for  nought*"* 

Uen  fie  begins  again  his  sermon  in  a  louder  tone,  shouting  at  each 
word,  quoting  examples  from  Seneca  and  the  classics,  a  terrible  fluency, 
a  trick  of  his  trade,  which,  diligently  applied,  must  draw  money  from 
the  patient.      He  asks  for  gold,  ^  to  make  our  cloistre,' 

*  .  .  .  "  And  yet,  God  wot,  nneth  the  fhndament 
Parfonrmed  is,  ne  of  oar  pavement 
N'  is  not  a  tile  yet  within  onr  wones : 
By  God,  we  owen  fonrty  pound  for  stones. 
Kow  help,  Thomas,  for  him  that  harwed  hells^ 
For  elles  mote  we  oure  bokes  sclle. 
And  if  ye  lacke  onre  predication. 
Than  goth  this  world  all  to  destruction. 
For  who  so  fro  this  world  wold  us  bereva^ 
So  God  me  save,  Thomas,  by  your  leve. 
He  wold  bereve  out  of  this  world  the  sonne.*"* 

h  the  end,  Thomas,  in  a  rage,  promises  him  a  gift,  tells  him  to  put  his 
hand  in  the  bed  and  take  it,  and  sends  him  away  duped,  mocked,  and 
defiled. 

We  hare  descended  now  to  popular  farce :  when  amusement  must 
be  had  at  any  price,  it  is  sought,  as  here,  in  broad  jokes,  even  in 
iiihioeM.  We  can  see  how  these  two  coarse  and  vigorous  plants  have 
blossomed  in  the  dung  of  the  middle  age.  Planted  by  the  cunning 
Ben  of  Champagne  and  Ile-de-France,  watered  by  the  trouvereSy  they 
were  destined  fully  to  expand,  bespattered  and  ruddy,  in  the  hands  of 
lUbelais.  Meanwhile  Chaucer  plucks  his  nosegay  from  it  Deceived 
husbands,  tricked  innkeepers,  accidents  in  bed,  kicks,  and  robberies,^- 
tibese  suffice  to  raise  a  hearty  laugh.  Side  by  side  with  noble  pictifcs 
•f  duTtlry,  he  gives  ns  a  train  of  Flemish  grotesque  figures,  carpen- 
ten,  jomen,  friars,  summoners ;  blows  abound,  fists  descend  on  fleshy 
backs;  many  nudities  are  shovm;  they  swindle  one  another  out  of 
Aor  com,  their  wives ;  they  pitch  one  another  out  of  a  window ;  they 
Wawl  and  quarrel.  A  bruise,  a  piece  of  open  filthiness,  passes  in  such 
iodety  for  a  sign  of  wit.     TIm  summoner,  being  rallied  by  the  friar, 

fiTcshim  tit  fortat: 

•  -* '- 
'  CknUrburif  TaUi,  ii  Th»  Sampnourei  Tale,  p.  »26.  v,  7645-7568 
•iWdLp.280.«.7685-7e»6. 
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•  "Tliis  Frers  1)osteth  that  he  knowetb  helli^ 
And,  God  it  wot,  that  is  but  litel  wonder, 
Freros  and  fendes  ben  but  litel  asonder. 
For  parde,  ye  han  often  time  herd  telle 
How  that  a  Frere  ravished  was  to  hella 
In  s])irit  ones  by  a  visioun, 
And  as  an  angel  lad  him  up  and  doun« 
To  shewen  him  the  peines  that  ther  weic^  •  •  • 
And  unto  Sathanas  he  lad  him  doun. 
(And  now  hath  Sathanas,"  saith  he,  "  a  tajl 
Broder  than  of  a  carrike  is  the  sayL) 
Hold  up  thy  tayl,  thou  Sathanas,  quod  hi^ 

and  let  the  Frere  see 

Wher  is  the  nest  of  Freres  in  this  place. 
And  er  than  half  a  furlong  way  of  spacer 
Kight  80  as  bees  out  svrarmen  of  an  hive, 
Out  of  the  deyils  .  .  .  ther  gonnen  to  drivv^ 
A  twenty  thousand  Freres  on  a  route. 
And  thurghout  hell  they  swarmed  al  abouta^ 
And  com  agen,  as  fast  as  they  may  gon."'  ^ 

§iieh  were  the  coarse  buffooneries  of  the  popular  imaginatiini. 


It  is  high  time  to  retum  to  Chaucer  himself.  Beyond  the  two 
notable  cliaracteristics  which  settle  his  place  in  his  age  and  school  oi 
poetry,  there  are  others  which  take  him  out  of  his  age  and  schooL  if 
be  was  romantic  and  gay  like  the  rest,  it  was  after  a  fashion  of  his  owa. 
He  observes  characters,  notes  their  differences,  studies  the  coherence  <^ 
their  parts,  endeavours  to  bring  forward  living  and  distinct  persons,-* 
a  thing  unheard  of  in  his  time,  but  which  the  renovators  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  first  amongst  them  Shakspeare,  will  do  afterwards. 
It  is  the  English  positive  good  sense,  and  aptitude  for  seeing  the  inside 
of  things,  beginning  to  appear.  A  new  spirit,  almost  manly,  pierces 
through,  in  literature  as  in  painting,  with  Chaucer  as  with  Van  Eyck, 
with  both  at  the  same  time;  no  longer  the  childish  imitation  of 
chivalrous  life'  or  monastic  devotion,  but  the  grave  spirit  of  inquiry 
and  craving  for  deep  truths,  whereby  art  becomes  complete.  For  ths 
first  time,  in  Chaucer  as  in  Van  Eyck,  character  stands  out  in  relief; 
its  parts  are  held  together ;  it  is  no  longer  an  unsubstantial  phantom. 
You  may  comprehend  its  past  and  see  its  present  action.  Its  externals 
manifest  the  personal  and  incommunicable  details  of  its  inner  nature, 
and  the  infinite  complexity  of  its  economy  and  motion.  To  this  day, 
after  four  centuiies,  that  character  is  individualised,  and  typical;  it 
remains  distinct  in  our  memory,  like  the  creations  of  Shakspeare  and 

»  CofUerblfir^  Tales,  u.  The  Sompnow*M  Prologue,  p.  217,  v.  7254-7279. 
■  See  in  The  ^oHterbury  Tales  the  Rhyme  of  Sir  Toims,  a  parody  on  the  chivii 
^'  histories.    £ach  character  there  seems  a  precursor  of  Cervanl^ 
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Bnbeiii.  We  obscrre  this  growth  in  the  very  ad  I^ot  only  does 
Q»ucer,  like  Boccacio,  bind  his  tales  into  a  single  history;  but  in 
addition — and  thb  is  wanting  in  Boccacio— he  begins  with  the  portrait 
of  all  bis  narrators,  knight,  summoner,  man  of  law,  monk,  bailiff  ox 
were,  host,  about  thirty  distinct  figures,  of  every  sex,  condition,  age, 
cteh  painted  with  his  disposition^  face,  costume,  turns  of  speech,  little 
n^Di&cani  actions,  habits,  antecedents,  each  maintained  in  his  charact€f 
bj  hii  talk  and  subsequent  actions,  so  well,  that  we  can  discern  here, 
before  any  other  nation,  the  germ  of  the  domestic  novel  as  we  write 
it  to-day.  Think  of  the  portraits  of  the  franklin,  the  miller,  the  inen- 
£eant  friar,  and  merchant.  There  are  plenty  of  others  which  show  the 
broad  brutalities,  the  coarse  tricks,  and  the  pleasantries  of  vulgar  life,  as 
veil  as  the  gross  and  plentiful  feastings  of  sensual  life.  Here  and  there 
bonest  old  soldiers,  who  double  their  fists,  and  tuck  up  their  sleeves ; 
«  the  contented  beadles,  who,  when  they  have  drunk,  will  speak 
■othingbut  Latin.  But  by  the  side  of  these  there  are  select  characters  ; 
^  knighti  who  went  on  a  crusade  to  Granada  and  Prussiai  brave  and 
Morteous: 

'  And  though  that  he  was  worthy  he  was  wis6^ 

And  of  his  port  as  meke  as  is  a  mayde. 

He  never  yet  no  yilanie  ne  sayde 

In  adle  his  lif^  unto  no  manere  wight. 

He  was  a  veray  parfit  gentil  knight.'^ 

'With  him,  ther  was  his  sone,  a  yonge  Sqidst^ 
A  lover,  and  a  lusty  bacheler. 
With  lockes  cmll  as  they  were  laide  in  presset 
Of  twenty  yere  ot  age  he  was  I  gesse. 
Of  his  stature  he  was  of  even  lengthe. 
And  wonderly  deliver,  and  grete  of  strengtfaa 
And  he  hadde  be  somtime  in  chevachie^ 
In  Flanndres,  in  Artois^  and  in  Picardle^ 
And  borne  him  wel,  as  of  so  litel  spacer 
In  hope  to  stonden  in  his  ladies  grace. 

Embrouded  was  he,  as  it  were  a  mcde 
AUe  fol  of  fi'esshe  iloures,  white  and  rede. 
Singing  he  was,  or  floyting  alle  the  day, 
He  was  as  fresahe,  as  is  the  moncth  of  May. 
Short  was  his  goune,  with  sieves  long  and  wide. 
Wei  eoode  he  sitte  on  hors,  and  fayre  ride. 
He  eoode  songes  make,  and  wel  endite. 
Juste  and  eke  dance,  and  wel  pourtraie  and  writa 
So  hote  he  loved,  that  by  nightertale 
He  alep  no  more  than  doth  the  nightingalo. 
Cmteis  he  was,  lowly  and  servisable, 
And  carf  befor  his  fader  at  the  table.'* 

IWn  ii  alto  a  poor  and  learned  clerk  of  Oxford ;  and  finer  stillt  tnd 
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more  worthy  of  a  modern  hand,  the  Prioress,  *  Madame  Eglantine,*  vrho 
as  a  nun,  a  maiden,  a  great  lady,  is  cerenionioiis,  and  shows  sig^n  of 
exquisite  taste.  Woidd  a  better  be  found  now-a-days  in  a  Gerixxan 
chapter,  amid  the  most  modest  and  lively  bevy  of  sentime*..^^  and 
literary  oanonesses  ? 

•  Ther  was  also  a  Nonne,  a  Prioresse, 
That  of  hire  smiling  was  ful  simple  and  ooj  { 
Hu-e  gretest  otlie  n'as  but  by  Seint  £loy  ; 
^nd  she  was  cleped  Madame  £glentine. 
Ful  wel  she  sange  the  service  devine^ 
Entuned  in  hire  nose  fill  swetely  ; 
And  Frenche  she  spake  ful  fayre  and  fetidfi 
After  the  scole  of  Stratford-atte-bowe, 
For  Frenche  of  Paris  was  to  hire  unknown 
At  mete  was  she  wel  ytaughte  withalle  ; 
She  lette  no  morsel  firom  hire  lippes  falli^ 
Ke  wette  hire  fingres  in  hire  sauce  depe. 
Wei  coude  she  carie  a  morsel,  and  wel  kepa^ 
Thatte  no  drope  ne  fell  upon  hire  brest 
In  cnrtesie  was  sette  ful  moche  hire  lest 
Hir  over  lippe  wiped  she  se  rlene, 
That  in  hire  cuppe  was  no  ferthing  sene 
Of  grese,  whan  she  dronken  hadde  hire  dran^^ 
Ful  semcly  after  hire  mete  she  raught 
And  sikerly  she  was  of  grete  disport, 
And  ful  plesant,  and  amiable  of  port. 
And  peined  hire  to  contrefetcn  chere 
Of  court,  and  ben  estatelich  of  manere, 
And  to  ben  holden  digne  of  reverence.'* 

Are  yon  oCPended  by  these  provincial  affectations  ?  On  the  contraiy,  it 
is  delightful  to  behold  these  nice  and  pretty  ways,  these  little  affecta- 
tions, the  waggery  and  prudery,  the  half-worldly,  half-monastic  smile. 
We  inhale  a  delicate  feminine  perfume,  preserved  and  grown  old  under 
the  stomacher: 

*  But  for  to  speken  of  hire  conscience^ " 

She  was  so  charitable  and  so  pitous. 

She  wolde  wepe  if  that  she  saw  a  mons 

Caughte  in  a  trappe,  if  it  were  ded  or  bleddii 

Of  smale  houndes  hadde  she,  that  she  fedde 

With  rosted  flesh,  and  milk,  and  wastel  bredib 

But  sore  wept  she  if  on  of  hem  were  dede^ 

Or  if  men  smote  it  with  a  yerde  smert : 

And  all  was  conscience  and  tendre  herto.'* 

Many  elderly  ladies  throw  themselves  into  such  affections  as  tbesOi  for 
lack  of  others.  Elderly !  what  an  objectionable  word  have  I  employed  I 
8he  was  not  elderly : 

*  Prologue  to  OarUerhury  Tales,  ii.  p.  4, «.  118-141.       *  Ibid.  p.  5,  •  142-150 
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*  Yvl  aaaiely  hire  wimple  3rpinched  v»m, 
"Hire  nose  ti-ctis ;  hire  eyen  grey  as  glas  ; 
Sire  mouth  fal  smale,  and  therto  soft  and  fed| 
But  sikerly  she  hadde  a  feyre  forehed. 
It  was  almost  a  spanne  brode  I  trowe ; 

For  harc.ily  she  waa  not  nndergrowe. 
Ful  fetise  was  hire  cloke,  as  I  was  wan. 

Of  small  corall  aboute  hire  arm  she  bare 

A  pair  oi  bedes,  gauded  al  with  grene ; 

And  thereon  heng  a  broche  ot  gold  ful  sheiM^ 

On  whiche  was  first  ywriten  a  crooned  A, 

And  after.  Amor  vimcU  omnia.*  ^ 

A  pretty  ambiguous  device  for  gallantry  or  devotion ;  the  lady  wm 
both  of  the  world  and  the  cloister :  of  the  world,  you  may  see  it  in  her 
dress;  of  the  cloister,  you  gather  it  from  'another  Nonne  also  with 
hire  hadde  she,  that  was  hire  chapelleine,  and  Prcestes  thre;'  from  the 
Ave  Maria  which  she  sings,  the  long  edifying  stories  which  she  relates. 
She  is  like  a  fresh,  sweet,  and  ruddy  cherry,  made  to  ripen  in  the 
fim,  but  which,  preserved  in  an  ecclesiastical  jar,  is  candied  and  made 
hmpid  in  the  syrup. 

Such  is  the  reflection  which  begins  to  dawn,  such  the  high  art 
Chaucer  studies  here,  rather  than  aims  at  amusement;  he  ceases  to 
gossip,  and  thinks ;  instead  of  surrendering  himself  to  the  facility  of 
glowing  improvisation,  he  plans.  Each  tale  is  suited  to  the  teller :  the 
young  squire  relates  a  fantastic  and  Orientid  history ;  the  tipsy  miller 
a  loose  and  comical  story;  the  honest  clerk  the  touching  legend  of 
Griselda.  All  these  tales  are  bound  together,  and  that  much  better 
than  by  Boccado,  by  little  veritable  incidents,  which  spring  from  the 
tharacters  of  the  personages,  and  such  as  we  light  upon  in  our  travels. 
The  horsemen  ride  on  in  good  humour  in  the  sunshine,  in  the  open 
count ry;  they  converse.  The  miller  has  drunk  too  much  ale,  and  will 
sp^k,  *  and  for  no  man  forbere.'  The  cook  goes  to  sleep  on  his  beast, 
and  they  play  practical  jokes  on  him.  The  monk  and  the  summoner 
get  up  a  dispute  about  their  respective  lines  of  business.  The  host 
restores  peace,  makes  them  speak  or  be  silent,  like  a  man  who  has 
long  pre<iided  in  the  inn  parlour,  and  who  has  often  had  to  check 
brawlers.  They  pass  judgment  on  the  stories  they  listen  to :  declaring 
.that  there  are  few  Griseldas  in  the  world ;  laughing  at  the  misadven- 
tures of  the  tricked  carpenter ;  drawing  a  lesson  from  the  moral  tale. 
The  poem  is  no  longer,  as  in  contemporary  literature,  a  mere  procession, 
but  1  painting  in  which  the  contrasts  are  arranged,  the  attitudes  chosen, 
the  general  effect  calculated,  so  that  life  is  invigorated ;  we  forget  our- 
fehrcs  St  the  sight,  as  in  the  case  of  every  life-like  wc^k ;  and  we  con- 
the  desire  to  get  on  horsisback  on  a  fine  sunny  morning,  and 

»  Wniogoe  to  CaiU&rbwry  Tales,  v.  151-163. 
1 
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canter  along  green  meadows  with  the  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of  the  good 
saint  of  Canterbury. 

Weigh  the  value  of  this  general  effect.  Is  it  a  dream  or  not,  m 
its  maturity  or  infancy  ?  The  whole  future  is  before  us.  Savages  or 
half  savages,  warriors  of  the  Heptarchy  or  knights  of  the  middle-age  ; 
up  to  this  period,  no  one  had  reached  to  this  point  They  had  Strang 
emotions,  tender  at  times,  and  they  expressed  them  each  according  to 
the  gift  of  his  race,  some  by  short  cries,  others  by  continuous  babblo. 
But  they  did  not  command  or  guide  their  impressions ;  they  sang  oc 
conversed  by  impulse,  at  hazard,  according  to  the  bent  of  their  dispon* 
tion,  leaving  their  ideas  to  present  themselves,  and  to  take  the  lead  ; 
and  when  they  hit  upon  order,  it  was  ignorantly  and  involuntarily;. 
Here  for  the  first  time  appears  a  superiority  of  intellect,  which  at  the 
instant  of  conception  suddenly  halts,  rises  above  itself,  passes  judgment, 
and  says  to  itself,  *  This  phrase  tells  the  same  thing  as  the  last — remove 
it ;  these  two  ideas  are  disjointed — bind  them  together ;  this  descrip- 
tion is  feeble — reconsider  it'  When  a  man  can  speak  thus  he  has  an 
idea,  not  learned  in  the  schools,  but  personal  and  practical,  of  the 
human  mind,  its  process  and  needs,  and  of  things  also,  their  composi- 
tion and  combinations ;  he  has  a  style,  that  is,  he  is  capable  of  making 
everything  understood  and  seen  by  the  human  mind.  He  can  extract 
from  every  object,  landscape,  situation,  character,  the  special  and  signi- 
ficant marks,  so  as  to  group  and  arrange  them,  to  compose  an  artificial 
work  which  surpasses  the  natural  work  in  its  purity  and  completeness 
He  is  capable,  as  Chaucer  was,  of  seeking  out  in  the  old  common  fores4 
of  the  middle-ages,  stories  and  legends,  to  replant  them  in  his  own  soil, 
and  make  them  send  out  new  shoots.  He  has  the  right  and  the  power,, 
as  Chaucer  had,  of  copying  and  translating,  because  by  dint  of  retouch- 
ing  he  impresses  on  his  translations  and  copies  his  original  mark ;  1m 
recreates  what  he  imitates,  because  through  or  by  the  side  of  worn-out 
fancies  and  monotonous  stories,  he  can  display,  as  Chaucer  did,  the 
charming  ideas  of  an  amiable  and  elastic  mind,  the  thirty  master-forms 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  splendid  freshness  of  the  moist  landscape 
and  spring-time  of  England.  He  is  not  far  from  conceiving  an  idea  of 
tiiith  and  life.  He  is  on  the  brink  of  independent  thought  and  fertile 
discovery.  This  was  Chaucer's  position.  At  the  distance  of  a  (ienturj 
and  a  half,  he  has  affinity  with  the  poets  of  Eliz;.beth'  by  his  gallery 
of  pictures,  and  with  the  reformers  of  the  sixt'ionth  century  by  his 
portrait  of  the  good  parson. 

Affinity  merely.     He  advanced  a  few  steps  beyond  the  threshold  ol 

'  Tennyson,  in  his  Dr^am  of  Fair  Women,  slugs : 

'  Dan  Chaucer,  the  first  warbler,  whose  sweet  breath 
Preluded  those  melodious  bursts,  that  fill 
Th«  spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth 
With  sounds  that  echo  still/ — Ta. 
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)k  irt,  but  lie  paased  in  the  vestibule.  He  half  opens  the  great  Joor, 
tf  t!be  teinple,  but  does  not  take  his  seat  there  ;  at  most,  he  sat  dowa 
It  ioternils.  In  Arcite  and  Palamon^  in  TroUus  and  Creasida^  he 
ikfiidkes  aentiments,  but  does  not  create  characters ;  he  easily  and 
bgemonsly  traces  the  winding  course  of  CTents  and  conversations,  bol 
does  not  mark  the  precise  outline  of  a  striking  figure.  If  occasionally, 
as  i»  the  description  of  the  temple  of  Mars,  after  the  Thebaid  of  Statiua^ 
iBbUng  at  his  back  the  glowing  breeze  of  poetry,  he  draws  out  his  feet, 
elogged  with  the  mud  of  the  middle-age,  and  at  a  bound  stands  upon 
the  poetic  plain  on  which  Statins  imitated  Virgil  and  equalled  Lucan, 
ke,  at  other  times,  again  falls  back  into  the  childish  gossip  of  the 
trouveres,  or  the  stale  pedantry  of  learned  clerks — to  *  Dan  Phebus  oi* 
ApoUo-Delphicus.'  Elsewhere,  a  commonplace  remark  on  art  intrudes 
kjL  the  midst  of  an  impassioned  description.  He  uses  three  thousand 
verses  to  conduct  Troilus  to  his  first  interview.  He  is  like  a  preco- 
cioofl  and  poetical  child,  who  mingles  in  his  love-dreams  quotations 
from  his  pray^-book  and  recollections  of  his  alphabet^  Even  in  the 
CatUerbuiy  TcUes  he  repeats  himself,  unfolds  artless  developments,  for> 
gets  to  conceptrate  his  x>as8ion  or  his  idea.  He  begins  a  jest,  and 
scarcely  ends  it  He  dilutes  a  bright  colouring  in  a  monotonous  stanza. 
His  voice  b  like  that  of  a  boy  breaking  into  manhood.  At  first  a 
manly  and  firm  accent  is  maintained,  then  a  shrill  sweet  sound  sliows 
that  his  growth  is  not  finished,  and  that  his  strength  is  subject  to  weak* 
Chaucer  sets  out  as  if  to  quit  the  middle-age ;  but  in  the  end  he 
there  stilL  To-day  he  composes  the  Canterbury  TaUs;  yesterday  he 
f  translating  the  Roman  de  la  Rose.  To-day  he  is  studying  the  com- 
plicated machinery  of  the  heart,  discovering  the  issues  of  primitive 
education  or  of  the  ruling  disposition,  and  realising  the  comedy  of 
manners;  to-morrow,  he  will  have  no  pleasure  but  in  curious  events, 
smooth  allegories,  amorous  discussions,  imitated  from  the  French,  or 
kamed  moralities  from  the  ancients.  Alternately  he  is  an  observer 
and  a  trouv^re ;  instead  of  the  step  he  ought  to  have  advanced|  he  has 
bvit  made  a  half-step. 

Who  1 18  prevented  him,  and  the  others  who  surround  him?  We 
Beet  witl  the  ob5tacle  in  his  tale  of  MelibeuSy  of  the  Parson^  in  his 
TeaiaaaU  of  Love;  in  short,  so  long  as  he  writes  veise,  he  is  at  hif 
eve;  as  soon  as  he  takes  to  prose,  a  sort  of  cliain  winds  around  his  feet 
ind  stops  him.  His  imagination  is  free,  and  his  reasoning  a  slave. 
Ik  rigid  scholastic  divisions,  the  mechanical  manner  of  arguing  and 

'^Bprnkln^  of  Cressida,  iv.,  book  i.  p.  236,  he  says : 
'  Bight  as  oar  first  letter  is  now  an  a, 
In  beautie  first  so  stood  she  makeles. 
Her  goodly  looking  gladed  all  the  prees, 
Nas  never  seene  thing  to  be  praised  so  derre, 
Nor  under  cloude  blacke  so  bright  a  sterre.' 
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replying,  the  ergo,  the  Latin  quotations,  the  anthoritj  of  Aristotle  ax^d 
the  Fathers,  come  and  weigh  down  his  budding  thought.     His  nati^v^ 
inveDtion  disappears  under  the  discipline  imposed.     The  servitude    is 
so  heavy,  that  even  in  his  Testament  of  Love,  amid  the  most  touching 
plaints  and  the  most  smarting  pains,  the  beautiful  ideal  lady  whom  He 
has  always  served,  the  heavenly  mediator  who  appears  to  him  in    a 
vision.  Love,  sets  her  theses,  establishes  that  the  cause  of  a  cause   ta 
the  cause  of  the  thing  caused,  and  reasons  as  pedantically  as  thsy 
rould  at  Oxford,     In  what  can  talent,  even  genius,  end,  when  it  I'MidUi 
itself  with  such  shackles  ?     What  succession  of  original  truths  and  nermr 
doctrines  could  be  found  and  proved,  when  in  a  moral  tale,  like  tbii4 
of  MeUbem  and  his  wife  Pi  idence,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  e8tal>-. 
lish  a  formal  controversy,  to  quote  Seneca  and  Job,  to  forbid  tears,  to 
bring  forward  the  weeping  Christ  to  authorise  tears,  to  enumerate  ever3r 
proof,  to  call  in  Solomon,  Cassiodorus,  and  Cato ;  in  short,  to  write  a 
book  for  schools  ?     The  public  has  only  pleasant  and  lively  thoughts  ; 
not  serious  and  general  ideas ;  they  are  retained  in  the  possession  of 
others.     As  soon  as  Chaucer  gets  into  a  reflective  mood,  straightway 
Saint  Thomas,  Peter  Lombard,  the  manual  of  sins,  the  treatise  on  defi- 
nition and  syllogism,  the  army  of  the  ancients  and  of  the  Fathersi, 
descend  from  their  glory,  enter  hb  brain,  speak  in  his  stead ;  and  the 
trouv^re^s  amiable  voice  becomes,  though  he  has  no  suspicion  of  it,  the 
dogmatic  and  sleep-inspiring  voice  of  a  doctor.     In  love  and  satire  he 
has  experience,  and  he  invents;  in  what  regards  morality  and  philosophy 
he  has  learning,  and  remembers.     For  an  instant,  by  a  solitary  leap,  he 
entered  upon  the  close  observation  and  the  genuine  study  of  man ;  he 
could  not  keep  his  ground,  he  did  not  take  his  seat,  he  took  a  poetic 
excursion;  and  no  one  followed  him.      The  level  of  the  century  is 
lower;  he  is  on  it  himself  for  the  most  part     He  is  in  the  company  of 
narrators  like  Froissai^  of  elegant  speakers  like  Charles  of  Orleans,  of 
gossipy  and  barren  verse-writers  like  Gower,  Lydgate,  and  Occleve. 
There  is  no  fruit,  but  frail  and  fleeting  blossom,  many  useless  branches 
still  more  dying  or  dead  branches;  such  is  this  literature.     And  why? 
Because  it  had  no  longer  a  root ;  after  three  centuries  of  effort,  a  heavy 
insirunient  cut  il  luderground.     This  instrument  was  the  Scholastic 
Poilosophy. 

VL 

Beneath  every  literature  there  is  a  philosophy.  Beneath  every  work 
«f  art  is  an  idea  of  nature  and  of  life;  this  idea  leads  the  poet  Whether 
^e  author  knows  it  or  not,  he  writes  in  order  to  exhibit  it ;  and  the 
characters  which  he  fashions,  like  the  events  which  he  arranges,  only 
serve  to  bring  to  light  the  dim  creative  conception  which  raises  and  com- 
bines them.  Underlying  Homer  appears  the  noble  life  of  heroic  pagan- 
ism and  of  happy  Greece.  Underlying  Dante,  the  sad  and  violent  life  cf 
fanatical  Catholicism  and  of  the  much-hating  Italians.     From  cither  wt 
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■iglxt  dracw  m  llieory  of  man  and  of  the  beautifuL  It  Is  so  with  others; 
Hid  this  18  liow,  according  to  the  variations,  the  birth,  blossom,  death, 
or  ti:ug^\\Tiess  of  the  master-idea,  literature  varies,  is  bom,  flourishes, 
ie^eneiates,  comes  to  an  end.  Whoever  plants  the  one,  plants  the 
other ;  whoever  undermines  the  one,  undermines  the  other.  Place  in 
tU  the  minds  of  any  age  a  new  grand  idea  of  nature  and  life,  so  that 
y  Aej  fed  and  produce  it  with  their  whole  heart  and  strength,  and  jou 
will  see  them,  seized  with  the  craving  to  express  it,  invent  forms  of  art 
■ad  groups  of  figures.  Take  away  from  these  minds  every  grand  new 
idea  of  nature  and  life,  and  you  will  see  them,  deprived  of  the  craving 
lo  express  all-important  thoughts,  copy,  sink  into  silence,  or  rave. 

What  has  become  of  these  all-important  thoughts  ?  What  labour 
wcffked  them  out?  What  studies  nourished  them?  The  labourers 
did  not  lack  zeaL  In  the  twelfth  century  the  energy  of  their  minds 
was  admirable.  At  Oxford  there  were  thirty  thousand  scholars.  No 
building  in  Paris  could  contain  the  crowd  of  Abelard*s  disciples ;  when 
ke  retired  to  solitude,  they  accompanied  him  in  such  a  multitude,  that  the 
desert  became  a  town.  No  suffering  repulsed  them.  There  is  a  story 
of  a  young  boy,  who,  though  beaten  by  his  master,  was  wholly  bent 
on  remaining  with  him^  that  he  might  still  learn.  When  the  terrible 
eoeyclopedia  of  Aristotle  was  introduced,  all  disfigured  and  unintelli- 
|ible,  it  was  devoured.  The  only  question  presented  to  them,  that  of 
miversals,  so  abstract  and  dry,  so  embarrassed  by  Arabic  obscurities 
and  Greek  subtilties,  during  three  centuries,  was  seized  upon  eagerly. 
Heavy  and  awkward  as  was  the  instrument  supplied  to  them,  I  mean 
ijik^sm,  they  made  themselves  masters  of  it,  rendered  it  still  more 
Imvy,  used  it  upon  every  object,  in  every  sense.  They  constructed 
Monstrous  books,  by  multitudes,  cathedrals  of  syllogism,  of  unheard  of 
architecture,  of  prodigious  exactness,  heightened  in  effect  by  intensitf 
of  intellectual  power,  which  the  whole  sum  of  human  labour  has  only 
twice  been  able  to  match.*  These  young  and  valiant  minds  thought 
they  bad  found  the  temple  of  truth ;  they  rushed  at  it  headlong,  in 
legions,  breaking  in  the  doors,  clambering  over  the  walls,  leaping  into 
the  interior,  and  so  found  themselves  at  the  bottom  of  a  moat  Three 
centuries  of  labour  at  the  bottom  of  this  black  moat  added  no  single 
id'*a  to  the  human  mind. 

For  consider  the  questions  which  they  treat  of.  They  seem  to  be 
marching,  but  are  merely  marking  time.  One  would  say,  to  see  them 
moil  and  toil,  that  they  will  educe  from  heart  and  brain  some  great 
oci^nal  creed;   all  belief  was  imposed  upon  them  from  tlie  outset 

'  Under  Proclns  and  H^eL  Duns  Scotus,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  died,  leaving 

» his  sermons  and  commentaries,  twelve  foUo  volomes,  in  a  small  close  hand- 

vritia^  in  a  style  like  Hegel's,  on  the  same  subject  as  Produs  treats  of.   Similarly 

•itfc  Saint  Thomas  and  the  whole  train  of  schoolmen.    Ko  idea  ean  he  formed  of 

■eft  s  Isboor  before  handling  the  books  themselres. 
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The  system  was  made ;  they  could  only  arrange  and  comment  upon  it. 
The  conception  comes  not  from  them,  but  from  Constantinople.  In* 
finitely  complicated  and  subtle  as  it  is,  the  finishing  work  of  Oriental 
mysticism  and  Greek  metaphysics,  so  disproportioned  to  their  yoon^ 
understanding,  they  exhaust  themselves  to  reproduce  it,  and  moreover 
burden  their  unpractised  hands  with  the  weight  of  a  logical  instrument 
which  Aristotle  created  for  theory  and  not  for  practice,  and  which  ought 
to  have  remained  in  a  cabinet  of  philosophical  curiosities,  without  beiiij^ 
ever  carried  into  the  field  of  action.  ^Whether  the  divine  essence 
engendtfred  the  Son,  or  was  engendered  by  the  Father ;  why  the  threo 
persons  together  are  not  greater  than  one  alone ;  attributes  determine 
persons,  not  substance,  that  is,  nature ;  how  properties  can  exist  in 
the  nature  of  God,  and  not  determine  it ;  if  created  spirits  are  local 
and  circumscribed ;  if  God  can  know  more  things  than  He  is  aware 
of;*' — ^these  are  the  ideas  which  they  moot:  what  truth  could  issue 
thence  ?  From  hand  to  hand  the  chimera  grows,  and  spreads  wider  its 
gloomy  wings.  *  Can  Grod  cause  that,  the  place  and  body  being  re- 
tained, the  body  shall  have  no  position,  that  is,  existence  in  place  ? — 
Whether  the  impossibility  of  being  engendered  is  a  constituent  property 
of  the  First  Person  of  the  Trinity — Whether  identity,  similitude,  and 
equality  are  real  relations  in  God.*'  Duns  Scotus  distinguishes  three 
kinds  of  matter :  matter  which  is  firstly  first,  secondly  first,  thirdly  first. 
According  to  him,  we  must  clear  this  triple  hedge  of  thorny  abstractions 
in  order  to  understand  the  production  of  a  sphere  of  brass.  Under 
such  a  regimen,  imbecility  soon  makes  its  appearance.  Saint  Thomas 
himself  considers,  '  whether  the  body  of  Christ  arose  with  its  wotmds,— 
whether  this  body  moves  with  the  motion  of  the  host  and  the  chalice  in 
consecration, — whether  at  the  first  instant  of  conception  Christ  had  the 
use  of  free  judgment,»-whether  Christ  was  slain  by  Himself  or  by 
another  ?  *  Do  you  think  you  are  at  the  limits  of  human  folly  ?  Listen. 
He  considers  *  whether  the  dove  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  appeared  was 
a  real  animal, — whether  a  glorified  body  can  occupy  one  and  tlie  same 
}«lace  at  the  same  time  as  another  glorified  body, — ^whether  in  the  state 
of  innocence  all  children  were  masculine  ?*  I  pass  over  others  as  to  the 
digestion  of  Christ,  and  some  still  more  untranslatable.*  This  is  tits 
point  reached  by  the  most  esteemed  doctor,  the  most  judicious  m'Jid, 
the  Bossuet  of  the  middle-age.      Even  in  this  ring  of  inanities  tljs 

1  Peter  Lombard,  JBooh  of  Sentences.    It  was  the  classic  of  the  middJje-agB. 

*  Duns  Scotus,  ed.  1639. 

'  Utnim  angelus  diligat  se  ipsnm  dilectione  natural!  vel  electiva  f  Utnim  is 
itata  innocentise  fuerit  generatio  per  coitum  I  Utrum  onmes  fuissent  nati  in  sezs 
masculine?  (Jtrum  cognitio  angeli  posset  did  matutina  et  vespertinat  Utram 
martyribus  aureola  debeaturf  Utrum  virgo  Maria  fuerit  virgo  in  condpiendot 
Utrum  remanserit  virgo  post  partum  t  The  reader  would  do  well  to  look  out  is 
the  text  the  reply  to  these  last  two  questions.    (S.  Thomas,  Swnma  TheologitOf  s^ 

ie77.) 
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are  laid  down.  Boscelin  and  Aoelard  were  excomnmnicated. 
aakd  imprisoned,  because  they  swerved  from  it  There  is  a  complete 
behss  dogma  which  closes  all  issues;  there  is  no  means  of  escaping; 
ifter  a  hundred  wriggles  and  a  hundred  efforts,  yon  must  come  and 
tumble  into  a  formula.  If  by  mysticism  you  try  to  fly  over  their  heads, 
if  by  experience  you  endeavour  to  creep  beneath,  powerful  taloni 
•wait  you  at  your  exit  The  wise  man  passes  for  a  magician,  the  en- 
lightened man  for  a  heretic.  The  Waldenses,  the  Cathari,  the  dis- 
djJes  of  John  of  Parma,  were  burned ;  Roger  Bacon  died  only  just  in 
time,  otherwise  he  might  have  been  burned.  Under  this  constraint 
»en  ceased  to  think ;  for  he  who  speaks  of  thought,  speaks  of  an  effort 
at  invention,  an  individual  creation,  an  energetic  action.  They  recite 
a  lesson,  or  sing  a  catechism ;  even  in  paradise,  even  in  ecstasy  and  the 
dirisest  raptures  of  love,  Dante  thinks  himself  bound  to  show  an  exact 
memory  and  a  scholastic  orthodoxy.  How  then  with  the  rest  ?  Some, 
Hke  Raymond  Lully,  set  about  inventing  an  instrument  of  reasoning  to 
•erre  in  place  of  the  understanding.  About  the  fourteenth  century, 
osder  the  blows  of  Occam,  this  verbal  science  began  to  totter ;  they 
WW  that  it  had  no  other  substance  but  one  of  words ;  it  was  discredited. 
Ib  1367,  at  Oxford,  of  thirty  thousand  students,  there  remained  six  thou- 
vod;  they  still  set  their  Barbara  and  Felapton,  but  only  in  the  way  of 
RRxtine.  Each  one  in  turn  mechanically  traversed  the  petty  region  of 
tbrradbare  cavils,  scratched  himself  in  the  briars  of  quibbles,  and  bur- 
dened himself  with  his  bundle  of  texts;  nothing  more.  The  vast  body 
of  sdence  which  was  to  have  formed  and  vivified  the  whole  thought  of 
ttm,  was  reduced  to  a  text-book. 

So,  little  by  little,  the  conception  which  fertilised  and  ruled  all 
tthert,  dried  up ;  the  deep  spring,  whence  flowed  all  poetic  streams, 
wit  found  empty ;  science  furnished  nothing  more  to  the  world. 
Vljat  further  works  could  the  world  produce  ?  As  Spain,  later  on, 
rmewing  the  middle-age,  after  having  shone  splendidly  and  vainly 
l»y  her  chivalry  and  devotion,  by  Lope  de  Vega  and  Ciilderon,  Loyola 
■od  St  Theresa,  became  enervated  through  the  Inquisition  and  through 
ttfoistry,  and  ended  by  sinking  into  a  brutish  silence ;  so  the  middle* 
tge,  outstripping  Spain,  after  displaying  the  senseless  heroism  of  the 
crusades,  and  the  poetical  ecstasy  of  the  cloister,  after  producing 
chivalry  and  saintshin,  Francis  of  Assisi,  St.  Louis,  and  Dante, 
^nsguished  under  the  Inquisition  and  the  scholastic  learning,  and 
became  extinguished  in.  idle  raving  and  inanity. 

Most  we  qoote  all  these  good  people  who  speak  without  having 
•nything  to  say  ?  You  may  find  them  in  Warton ;  ^  dozens  of  trans- 
lators, importing  the  poverties  of  French  literature,  and  imitating 
Joaiations;  rhyming  chroniclers,  most  commonplace  of  men,  whom 
We  only  read  because  we  must  accept  history  from  every  quarter, 

"  Hisi.  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  ii. 
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even  from  imbeciles;  spinners  and  spinsters  of  didactic  stories,  wLo 
pile  up  verses  on  the  training  of  falcons,  on  armour,  on  chemistry; 
editors  of  moralities,  who  invent  the  same  dream  over  again  for  th« 
hundredth  time,  and  get  themselves  taught  universal  history  by  the 
goddess  Sapience.  Like  the  vrriters  of  the  Latin  decadence,  these 
folk  only  think  of  copying,  compiling,  abridging,  constructing  ext« 
books,  in  rhymed  memoranda,  the  encyclopedia  of  their  times. 

Will  you  hear  the  most  illustrious,  the  grave  Grower  —  'morall 
Gower,'  as  he  was  called  ?  ^  Doubtless  here  and  there  he  contains  a 
renmant  of  brilliancy  and  grace.  He  is  like  an  old  secretary  of  a 
Court  of  Love,  Andr6  le  Chapelain  or  any  other,  who  would  pass  the 
day  in  solemnly  registering  the  sentences  of  ladies,  and  in  the  evening, 
partly  asleep  on  his  desk,  would  see  in  a  half-dream  their  sweet  smile 
and  their  beautiful  eyes.*  The  ingenious  but  exhausted  vein  of 
Charles  of  Orleans  still  flows  in  his  French  ballads.  He  has  the  same 
fine  delicacy,  almost  a  little  finicky.  The  poor  little  poetic  spring 
flows  yet  in  thin  transparent  films  under  Uie  smooth  pebbles,  and 
murmurs  with  a  babble,  pretty,  but  so  weak  that  at  times  you  cannot 
hear  it  But  dull  is  the  rest !  His  great  poem,  Ckmfeasio  A  mantis^  is 
a  dialogue  between  a  lover  and  his  confessor,  imitated  chiefly  from 
Jean  de  Meung,  having  for  object,  like  the  Roman  de  la  JRosCy  to 
explain  and  classify  the  impediments  of  love.  The  superannuated 
theme  is  always  reappearing,  and  beneath  it  an  indigested  erudition. 
You  will  find  here  an  exposition  of  hermetic  science,  a  treatise  on  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle,  a  discourse  on  politics,  a  litany  of  ancient  and 
modern  legends  gleaned  from  the  compilers,  marred  in  the  passage  by 
the  pedantry  of  the  schools  and  the  ignorance  of  the  age.  It  is  a  cart- 
load of  scholastic  rubbish ;  the  sewer  tumbles  upon  this  feeble  spirit^ 
which  of  itself  was  flowing  clearly,  but  now,  obstructed  by  tiles,  bricks, 
plaster,  ruins  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  drags  on  darkened  and 
slackened.  Gower,  one  of  the  most  learned  of  his  time,*  supposed 
that  Latin  was  invented  by  the  old  prophetess  Carmens ;  that  ^he 
grammarians,  Aristarchus,  Donatus,  and  Didymus,  regulated  its 
syntax,  prontmciation,  and  prosody ;  that  it  was  adorned  by  Cicerc 
with  the  flowers  of  eloquence  and  rhetoric ;  then  enriched  by  trans* 
lations  from  the  Arabic,  Chaldsan,  and  Greek ;  and  that  at  last,  after 
much  labour  of  celebrated  writers,  it  attained  its  final  perfection  in 
Ovid,  the  poet  of  love.  Elsewhere  he  discovers  thA  Ulysses  learned 
rhetoric  from  Cicero,  magic  from  Zoroaster,  astronomy  from  Ptolemy, 
and  philosophy  from  Plato.     And  what  a  style  1  so  long,  so  jdull,^  so 

*  Contemporary  with  Chancer.     The  Coi^fessio  Amanda  dates  from  1398. 

*  History  qf  Hosiphele,    Ballads, 
»  Warton,  ii.  240. 

*  See,  for  instance,  his  description  of  the  sun's  crown,  the  most  poetical 
passage  in  book  vii  C  c^f^n\o 
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inwz  out  by  repetitions,  the  most  minute  details,  garniahcd  with 
referenoes  to  his  text,  like  a  man  who,  with  his  eyes  glued  to  his 
Aiistode  and  his  Ovid,  a  slave  of  his  musty  parchments,  can  do 
■odmig  but  copy  and  string  his  rhymes  together.  Scholars  even  in 
tid  age,  th^  seem  to  believe  that  every  truth,  all  wit,  is  in  their 
greit  wood-bound  books;  that  they  have  no  need  to  find  out  and 
inrent  for  themselves;*  that  thdr  whole  business  is  to  repeat;  that 
tiiii  n,  in  fact,  man*8  business.  The  scholastic  system  had  enthroned 
the  dsttd  letter,  and  peopled  the  world  with  dead  understandings. 

After  Gower  come  Occleve  and  Lydgate.*  *My  father  Chaucer 
woaW  willingly  have  taught  me,'  says  Occleve,  *  but  I  was  dull,  and 
lamed  little  or  nothing.'  He  paraphrased  in  verse  a  treatise  of 
Egidins,  on  government ;  these  are  moralities.  There  are  others,  on 
oompasdon,  after  Augustine,  and  on  the  art  of  dying ;  then  love-tales ; 
i  letter  from  Cupid,  dated  from  his  court  in  the  month  of  May.  Love 
and  moralities,'  that  is,  abstractions  and  refinements,  were  the  taste 
sf  the  time ;  and  so,  in  the  time  of  Lebrun,  of  Esm^nard,  at  the  close 
of  contemporaneous  French  literature,'  they  produced  collections  of 
^wlsctic  poems,  and  odes  to  Chloris.  As  for  the  monk  Lydgate,  he 
kad  some  talent,  some  imagination,  especially  in  high-toned  descrip- 
tions: it  was  tbe  last  flicker  of  a  dying  literature;  gold  received  a 
folden  coating,  precious  stones  were  placed  upon  diamonds,  ornaments 
multiplied  and  made  fantastic;  as  in  their  dress  and  buildings,  so 
a  their  style.*  Look  at  the  costumes  of  Henry  iv.  and  Henry  v., 
BoDstrous  heart-shaped  or  horn-shaped  head-dresses,  long  sleeves 
•Bvered  with  ridiculous  designs,  the  plumes,  and  again  the  oratories, 
snaorial  tombs,  little  gaudy  chapels,  like  conspicuous  flowers  under 
ike  naves  of  the  Gothic  perpendicular.  When  we  can  no  more  speak 
^  the  soul,  we  try  to  speak  to  the  eyes.  This  is  what  Lydgate  does, 
Bothmg  more.  Pageants  or  shows  are  required  of  him,  '  disguisings ' 
^  the  Company  of  goldsmiths ;  a  mask  before  the  king,  a  May-enter- 
tiQiUDent  for  the  sherifTs  of  London,  a  drama  of  the  creation  for  the 
^ival  of  Corpus  Christi,  a  masquerade,  a  Christmas  show ;  he  gives 
ii  plan  and  furnishes  the  verses.  In  this  matter  he  never  runs  dry  ; 
t^  hundred  and  fifty-one  poems  are  attributed  to  him.  Poetry  thus 
ft»  reived  becomes  a  manufacture ;  it  is  composed  by  the  yard.  Such 
^u  ihe  judgment  of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Albans,  who,  having  got  him  to 
^fwttlate  a  legend  in  verse,  pays  u  hundred  shillings  for  the  whole, 
^cne,  writing,  and  illuminations,  placing  the  three  works  on  a  level. 


*  1420, 1430. 

'  This  is  the  title  Froissart  (1897)  gave  to  his  oollection  what  presenting  it  to 
iUttrdii. 

*  Lebnm,  172^1807  ;  Esm&iard,  1770-1812. 

*  Lydgate,   The  BetirwsUon  of   2Voy— deseription   of    Hector's  ehapel 
Bipedally  read  the  PageanU  or  Solemn  ErUriei,  ^  . 
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Tn  fact,  BO  more  tl) ought  was  required  for  one  than  for  the  others. 
His  three  great  works,  The  Fall  of  Princes^  The  Destruction  of  Troy^ 
and  The  Siege  of  Thebes,  are  only  translations  or  paraphrases,  yerbose, 
erudite,  descriptive,  a  kind  of  chivalrous  processions,  coloured  for  the 
twentieth  time,  in  the  same  manner,  on  the  same  vellum.  The  only 
point  which  rises  ibove  the  average,  at  least  in  the  first  poem,  is  ths 
idea  of  Fortune,^  and  the  violent  vicissitudes  of  human  life.  If  there 
was  a  philosophy  at  this  time,  this  was  it.  They  willingly  narrated 
horrible  and  tragic  histories ;  gather  them  from  antiquity  down  to 
their  own  day ;  they  were  far  from  the  trusting  and  passionate  piety 
which  felt  the  hand  of  God  in  the  government  of  the  world ;  they  saw 
that  the  world  went  blundering  here  and  there  like  a  drunken  man. 
A  sad  and  gloomy  world,  amused  by  external  pleasures,  oppressed 
with  a  dull  misery,  which  suffered  and  feared  without  consolation  or 
hope,  isolated  between  the  ancient  spirit  in  which  it  had  no  living 
hope,  and  the  modem  spirit  whose  active  science  it  ignored.  Fortune, 
like  a  black  smoke,  hovers  over  all,  and  shuts  out  the  sight  of  heaven. 
They  picture  it  as  follows:— 

•  Her  face  semjug  crnel  and  terrible 
Aud  by  disdayn^  menacing  of  loke,  •  •  • 
An  hundred  handes  she  had,  of  eche  part  •  •  • 
Some  of  her  hand^  lyft  up  men  alofte, 
To  hye  estate  of  worldlye  dignity ; 
Another  hand^  griped  ful  unsofte, 
Which  cast  another  in  grete  adversite.** 

They  look  upon  the  great  unhappy  ones,  a  captive  king,  a  dethroned 
queen,  assassinated  princes,  noble  cities  destroyed,*  lamentable  spec- 
tacles as  exhibited  in  Germany  and  France,  and  of  which  there 
will  be  plenty  in  England ;  and  they  can  only  regard  them  with  m 
harsh  resignation.  Lydgate  ends  by  reciting  a  cummonplace  of 
mechanical  piety,  by  way  of  consolation.  The  reader  makes  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  yawns,  and  goes  away.  In  fact,  poetry  and  religion 
are  no  longer  capable  of  suggesting  a  genuine  sentiment.  Authors 
copy,  and  copy  again.  Hawes^  copies  the  Ilcuse  of  Fame  of  ChaucoTy 
and  a  sort  of  allegorical  amorous  poem,  after  the  Roman  de  la  Bose,  f 
Barclay  *  translates  the  Mirror  of  Good  Manners  and  the  Ship  of  Fools. 
Continually  we  meet  with  dull  abstractions,  used  up  and  barren ;  it  is 
the  scholastic  phase  of  poetry.      If  anywhere  there  b  an  accent  d 


^  See  the  Vision  of  Fortune,  a  gigantic  figure.    In  this  painting  he  shows  liotb 
feeling  and  talent 

«  Lydgate,  Fall  of  Princes.    Warton,  ii.  280. 

»  The  War  of  the  Hussitea,  The  Hundred  Years*  War,  and  The  War  nH  kbi 

*  About  1506.     The  Tempk  of  Glass.    Passeiyme  ofPleasm% 

•  About  1600.  ^  T 
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irestCT  ciriginaKty,  it  is  in  this  Ship  of  Fools^  and  in  Lycfgate'i  Amm  ^ 
Daak^  bitter  buffooneries,  sad  gaieties,  wliich,  in  the  hands  of  artistf 
csd  poets,  -were  hairing  their  nm  throughout  Europe.  They  mock  at 
caeh  other,  grotesquely  and  gloomily;  poor,  dull,  and  vulgar  figure% 
ihuft  iq>  in  a  ship,  or  made  to  dance  on  their  tomb  to  the  sound  of  a 
fiddle,  played  by  a  grinning  skeleton.  At  the  end  of  all  this  mouldy 
talk,  and  amid  the  disgust  'which  they  have  conceived  for  each  other, 
a  cbrm,  a  tavern  Tribonlet,*  composer  of  little  jeering  and  macaronio 
v^rse*.  Skelton  *  makes  his  appearance,  a  virulent  pamphleteer,  who, 
jumbliog  together  French,  English,  Latin  phrases,  with  slang,  and 
fjshionable  words,  invented  words,  intermingled  with  short  rhymes, 
bbricates  a  sort  of  literary  mud,  with  which  he  bespatters  Wolsey 
«id  the  bishops.  Style,  metre,  rhyme,  language,  art  of  every  kind,  if 
at  an  end  ;  beneath  the  vain  parade  of  official  style  ihefe  is  only  a  heao 
•rmbliish*      Xet»  as  lie  says, 

*  Thon^  my  rhyme  he  ragged, 
Tattered  and  gagged, 
Budely  Ain-beaten, 
Rusty,  moth-eaten, 
Yf  ye  take  welle  therewitho^ 
It  hath  in  it  some  pithe.* 

ft  b  fall  of  political  animus,  sensual  liveliness,  English  and  popular 
ttt^ncts  -  it  lives.  It  is  a  coarse  life,  still  elementary,  swarming  wiUi 
ignoble  vermin,  like  that  which  appears  in  a  great  decomposing  body. 
U  is  Ufe,  nevertheless,  with  its  two  great  features  which  it  is  destmed 
to  disnlav  :  the  hatred  of  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  which  is  the 
Eefffl^a^on  •  ^'^  return  to  the  senses  and  to  natural  life,  which  is  the 
Itenaissanoe. 

*  The  ooort  fool  in  Victor  Hugo's  drama  of  Le  Roi  •'amme.'-TR, 

•  Died  1529  ;  Poet  liaureate  1489.  His  Bouge  of  Court,  his  Crown  of  LamrtH 
Ua  SUin'  <fn  the  JDea^th  of  th*  ^Borl  of  J^orthumberland,  are  well  written,  and 
MoQg  U  ofBcial  poe4ry  • 
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1.  Mannebs  of  the  TiMl 

I. 

FOR  seventTien  centuries  a  deep  and  sad  thought  had  weighed  upon 
the  spirit  of  man,  first  to  oyerwhelm  it,  then  to  exalt  and  to 
weaken  it,  never  loosing  its  hold  throughout  this  long  space  of  time. 
It  was  the  idea  of  the  impotence  and  denHde^.ce  of  man.  Greek  cor- 
ropticn.  Reman  oppression,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  old  world,  had 
firen  it  birth ;  it,  in  its  turn,  had  produced  a  stoical  resignation,  an 
epicurean  indifiTerence,  Alexandrian  mysticism,  and  the  Christian  hope 
m  the  kingdom  of  God.  '  The  world  is  evil  and  lost,  let  us  escape  bj 
insensibility,  amazement,  ecstasy.'  Thus  spoke  the  philosophers ;  and 
religion,  coming  afler,  announced  that  the  end  was  near :  '  Prepare,  fox 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand.'  For  a  thousand  years  universal  ruin 
incessantly  drove  still  deeper  into  their  hearts  this  gloomy  thought; 
and  when  man  in  the  feudal  state  raised  himself,  by  sheer  force  of 
eoorage  and  arms,  from  the  depths  of  final  imbecility  and  genera] 
ttisery,  be  discovered  his  thought  and  his  work  fettered  by  the  crush- 
ing idea,  which,  forbidding  a  life  of  nature  and  worldly  hopes,  erected 
into  ideals  the  obedience  of  the  monk  and  the  dreams  of  fanatics. 

It  degenerated  of  itself.     For  the  natural  result  of  such  a  concept 
tion,  9»  of  the  miseries  which  engender  it,  and  the  discouragement 
which  it  gives  rises  to,  is  to  paralyse  personal  action,  and  to  replace 
originality  by  submission.      From  the  fourth  century,  gradually  the 
dead  letter  was  substituted  for  the  living  faith.     Christians  resigned 
themselves  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  th6y  into  the  hands  of  the  Pope. 
Christian  opinions  were  subordinated  to  theologians,  and  theologians 
to  the  Fathers.     Christian  faith  was  reduced  to  the  accomplishment 
of  works,  and  works  to  the  accomplishment  of  ceremonies.     Religion 
flowing  during  the  first  centuries,  had  become  hardened  and   crystal- 
lised, and  the  coarse  contact  of  the  barbarians  placed  on  it^  in  addition, 
a  layer  of  idolatry :  theocracy  and  the  Inquisition  manifested  themselves, 
the  monopoly  of  the  clergy  and  the  prohibition  of  the  Scriptures,  the 
worship  of  relics  and  the  purchase  of  indulgences.     In  place  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  church ;  in  place  of  free  belief,  an  imposed  orthodoxy  ;  in 
place  of  moral  fervour,  determined  religious  practices;   in  place  ot 
heart  and  energetic  thought,  external  and  mech.anical  discipline :  these 
are  the  characteristics  of  the  middle-age.      Under  this  constraint  a 
thinking  society  had  ceased  to  think ;  philosophy  was  turned  into  a  text- 
book, and  poetry  into  raving ;  and  mankind,  slothful  and  crouching, 
Bade  over  their  conscience  and  their  conduct  into  the  hands  of  their 
priests,  and  were  as  puppets,  capable  only  of  reciting  a  c&techism  and 
cJMinting  a  hynm.^ 

*  See,  at  Bruges,  the  pictores  of  Hemling  (fifteenth  century).  No  painting 
enable  us  to  nnderstand  so  well  the  ecclesiastical  piety  of  thA  middle  age 
wbicli  w«a  altogether  like  that  of  the  Buddliists.  ^  j 
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At  last  iiiTention  makes  another  start;  and  it  makcis  it  by  the 
efforts  of  the  lay  society,  which  rejected  theocracy,  kept  the  State  free, 
and  which  presently  discovered,  or  re-discovered,  one  after  another,  the 
industries,  sciences,  and  arts.  All  was  renewed ;  America  and  the 
Indies  were  added  to  the  map ;  the  shape  of  the  earth  was  ascertained,  the 
system  of  the  universe  propounded,  modem  philology  was  inaugurated, 
the  experimental  sciences  set  on  foot,  art  and  literature  shot  forth  like  m 
harvest,  religion  was  transformed:  there  was  no  province  of  human  intelli- 
gence and  action  which  was  not  refreshed  and  fertilised  by  this  imiveraal 
effort  It  was  so  great,  that  it  passed  from  the  innovators  to  the  laggards, 
and  reformed  Catholicism  in  the  face  of  Protestantism  which  it  formed. 
It  seems  as  though  men  had  suddenly  opened  their  eyes,  and  seen.  In 
fact,  they  attain  a  new  and  superior  kind  of  intelligence.  It  is  the 
proper  feature  of  this  age,  that  men  no  longer  make  themselves  masters 
of  objects  by  bits,  or  isolated,  or  through  scholastic  or  mechanical  classi* 
fications,  but  as  a  whole,  in  general  and  complete  views,  with  the  eager 
grasp  of  a  sympathetic  spirit,  which,  being  placed  before  a  vast  object, 
penetrates  it  in  all  its  parts,  tries  it  in  all  its  relations,  appropriates  and 
assimilates  it,  impresses  upon  himself  its  living  and  potent  image,  so 
life-like  and  so  powerful,  that  he  is  fain  to  translate  it  into  externals 
through  a  work  of  art  or  an  action.  An  extraordinary  warmth  of  soul, 
a  superabundant  and  splendid  imagination,  reveries,  visions,  artists, 
believers,  foimders,  creators, — that  is  what  such  a  form  of  intellect  pro- 
duces ;  for  to  create  we  must  have,  as  had  Luther  and  Loyola,  Michael 
Angelo  and  Shakspeare,^  an  idea,  not  abstract,  partial,  and  dry,  but  well 
defined,  finished,  sensible, — a  true  creation,  which  acts  inwardly,  and 
struggles  to  appear  to  the  light.  This  was  Europe's  grand  age,  and  the 
most  notable  epoch  of  human  growth.  To  this  day  we  live  from  its 
sap,  we  only  carry  on  its  pressure  and  efforts. 

IL 

When  human  power  is  manifested  so  clearly  and  in  such  great 
works,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  ideal  changes,  and  the  old  pagan  idea 
recurs.  It  recurs,  bringing  with  it  the  worship  of  beauty  and  vigour, 
first  in  Italy ;  for  this,  of  all  countries  in  Europe,  is  the  most  pagan, 
the  nearest  to  the  ancient  civilisation ;  thence  in  France  and  Spain,  ia 
Flanders,  even  in  Germany ;  and  finally  in  England.  How  is  it  pro- 
pagated ?  What  revolution  of  manners  reunited  mankind  at  this  time^ 
in  every  country,  under  a  sentiment  which  they  had  forgotten  for 
fifteen  hundred  years  ?  Merely  that  their  condition  had  improved,  and 
they  felt  it.  The  idea  ever  expresses  the  actual  situation,  and  the 
creatures  of  the  imagination,  like  the  conceptions  of  the  spirit,  only 
manifest  the  state  of  society  and  the  degree  of  its  welfare ;  there  b  m 

■  Van  Orlej,  Michel  Coxie,  Frans  Floris,  the  de  Vos'  the  Sfidlers,  Crispla 
de  Pass,  and  the  artists  of  Nuremberg. 
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txed  connection  'between  what  man  admires  and  what  he  h.  While 
iBserj  overwhelms  him,  while  the  decadence  is  visible,  and  hope  shut 
mox^  he  is  inclined  to  curse  his  life  on  earth,  and  seek  consolation  in 
vioiber  sphere.  As  soon  as  his  sufferings  are  alleYiatcd,  his  power 
Bade  manifest,  bis  perspective  enlarged,  he  begins  once  more  to  lore 
the  present  life,  to  be  self-confident,  to  love  and  praise  energy,  genius, 
all  the  effe^ve  faculties  which  labour  to  procure  him  happiness. 
About  the  twentieth  year  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  nobles  gave  up  shield 
nd  two-handed  sword  for  the  rapier ;  ^  a  little,  almost  imperceptible 
CKt,  yet  vast,  for  it  is  like  the  change  which,  sixty  years  ago,  made  ul 
give  up  the  sword  at  court,  to  leave  us  with  our  arms  swinging  about 
in  our  black  coats.  In  fact,  it  was  the  close  of  feudal  life,  and  the 
beginning  of  court-life,  just  as  to-day  court-life  is  at  an  end,  and  the 
democratic  reign  has  begun.  With  the  two-handed  swords,  heavy 
coats  of  mail,  feudal  dungeons,  private  warfare,  permanent  dis* 
crder,  all  the  scourges  of  the*  middle-rige  retired,  and  were  wiped  out 
'n  the  past.  The  English  had  finished  with  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 
Ibcy  no  longer  ran  the  risk  of  being  pillaged  to-morrow  for  being 
neb,  and  hnng  the  next  day  for  being  a  traitor ;  they  have  no  further 
seed  to  furbish  up  their  armour,  make  alliances  with  powerful  nations, 
ky  in  stores  for  the  winter,  gather  together  men-at-arms,  scour  the 
CQantry,  to  plunder  and  hang  others.*  The  monarchy,  in  England  as 
throughout  Europe,  established  peace  in  the  community,*  and  with 
peace  appeared  the  useful  arts.  Domestic  comfort  follows  civil  security ; 
and  man,  better  furnished  in  his  home,  better  protected  in  his  hamlet, 
lakes  pleasure  in  his  life  on  earth,  which  he  has  changed,  and  means 
fto  change. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  *  the  impetus  was  given  ; 
•onmerce  and  the  woollen  trade  made  a  sudden  advance,  and  such  an 
CDormous  one  that  corn-fields  were  changed  into  pasture-lands,  *  whereby 
Ibe  inhabitants  of  the  said  town  (Manchester)  have  gotten  and  come 
into  riches  and  wealthy  livings,'*  so  that  in  1553,  40,000  pieces  of 
docb  were  exported  in  English  ships.  It  was  already  the  England  which 
we  see  to-day,  a  land  of  meadows,  green,  intersected  by  hedgerows, 
crowded  with  cattle,  abounding  in  ships,  a  manufacturing  opulent 
land,  with  a  people  of  beef-eating  toilers,  who  enrich  it  while  they 

^  The  &st  carriage  was  in  1564.  It  caused  mach  astonishment  Some  said 
ttat  it  wss  'a  great  sea-shell  brought  from  China ;'  others,  <  that  it  was  a  tempU 
ia  which  rMnpihmlm  worshipped  the  deviL' 

'  For  a  pietore  of  tbia  sUte  of  things,  see  Fen's  PasUm  Letter$, 
*Loai3  XL  in  Francey  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  Spain,  Henry  vii.  in  England. 
h  Italy  the  feodal  regf^ioB  ended  earlier,  by  the  establishment  of  republics  and 

n^  Act  of  Pstrliament  on  Enclosures 

t  4r     p€f*dious  &iamination,  1581,  by  WUliam  Straffotd.    Act  of  TarlU 
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enrich  tbemselves.  They  improved  agriculture  to  such  an  extent,  that 
in  half  a  century  '  the  produce  of  an  acre  was  doubled.*  They  grew 
BO  rich,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  i.  the  Commons 
represented  three  times  the  wealth  of  the  Upper  House.  The  ruin  of 
Antwerp*  by  the  Duke  of  Parma  sent  to  England  Uhe  third  part  of 
the  mercfliants  and  maniifacturers,  who  made  silk,  damask,  stocking  a, 
taffetas,  and  serges.'  The  defeat  of  the  Armada  and  the  decadence  of 
Spain  opened  the  seas  to  their  merchants.*  The  toiling  hive,  who  would 
dare,  attempt,  explore,  act  in  imison,  and  always  with  profit,  was  about 
to  reap  its  advantages  and  set  out  on  its  voyages,  buzzing  over  the 
universe. 

At  the  base  and  on  the  summit  of  society,  in  all  ranks  of  life^ 
in  all  grades  of  human  condition,  this  new  welfare  became  visible.  In 
1534,  considering  that  the  streets  of  London  were  Wery  noyous  and 
foul,  and  in  many  places  thereof  very  jeopardous  to  all  people  passing 
and  repassing,  as  well  on  horseback  aS  on  foot,'  Henry  viii.  began 
the  paving  of  the  city.*  New  streets  covered  the  open  spaces  where 
the  young  men  used  to  run  and  fight  Every  year  the  number  of 
taverns,  theatres,  rooms  for  recreation,  places  devoted  to  bear-baiting, 
increased.  Before  the  time  of  Elizabeth  the  country-houses  of  gentle* 
men  were  little  more  than  straw-thatched  cottages,  plastered  with  the 
coarsest  clay,  lighted  only  by  trellises.  *Howbeit,'  says  Harrison 
(1580),  *  such  as  be  latelie  builded  are  commonlie  either  of  bricke 
or  hard  stone,  or  both;  their  roomes  large  and  comelie,  and  houses 
of  office  further  distant  from  their  lodgings.'  The  old  wooden  houses 
were  covered  with  plaster,  *  which,  beside  the  delectable  whitenesse 
of  the  stuffe  itselfe,  is  laied  on  so  even  and  snioothlie,  as  nothing 
in  my  judgment  can  be  done  with  more  exactnesse.'*  Thb  open 
admiration  shows  from  what  hovels  they  had  escaped.  Glass  was 
at  last  employed  for  windows,  and  the  bare  walls  were  covered  with 
tapestries,  on  which  visitors  might  see,  with  delight  and  astonish- 
ment, plants,  animals,  figures.  They  began  to  use  stoves,  and  experi- 
enced the  unwonted  pleasure  of  being  warm.  Harrison  note^  three 
important  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  farm-houses  of  his 
time: — 

'  0n6  i%  the  multitade  of  chimnies  lately  erected,  whereas  in  their  yoong  f\t\m 

»  Piet,  Hwtory,  ii.  902. 

*  Between  1377  and  1583  the  increase  was  two  millions  and  a  halt 

*  In  1585 ;  Ludovic  Guicclardini. 

*  Henry  viii.  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  had  but  one  ship  of  war.    ElizaMk 
sent  oat  one  hundred  and  fifty  against  the  Armada.    In  1558  was  founded  a 
company  to  trade  with  Russia.    In  1578  Drake  circumnavigated  the  globa    Is 
1600  the  East  India  Company  was  founded. 

»  Pict.Hi8t.\i.n\. 

«  Nathan  Drake,  Shak^eare  and  hU  Times,  1817, 1,  v.  7^t  paitiM. 
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ftwe  w«rt  TiC*  •."hove  trro  or  three,  if  so  manie,  in  most  nplnndiahe  towne.i  of  the 
refciae.  .  .  .  The  second  is  the  great  amendment  of  lodging,  altlioni.'h  not  gi-m  rail,  for 
•IT  ixthera,  (yea  and  we  ourselyes  also)  have  lien  full  oft  upon  straw  pallets,  on 
rongh  mats  covered  onelie  with  a  sheet,  under  coverlets  made  of  dags  wain,  or  hop. 
h^rloca,  and  a  good  round  log  under  their  heads,  insteed  of  a  bolster  or  pillow.  If 
it  me  so  that  the  good  man  of  the  house,  had  within  seven  ycares  aft<;r  his  roar- 
aige  purchased  a  matteres  or  flockehed,  and  thereto  a  sackc  of  chatfe  to  rest  his 
kaadnpon,  he  thought  himselfe  to  be  as  well  lodged  as  the  lord  of  the  towne.  .  .  . 
PCcvfcs  (sai-^  they)  were  thought  meet  onelie  for*^  jinen  in  chiMbed.  .  . .  The  third 
Uicg  is  the  exchtrjp  "rf  veasell,  as  cf  treets  flitters  into  pewter,  and  wodden 
spoones  into  silver  or  tin  ;  for  so  common  was  all  sorts  of  treene  stuff  in  obi  time, 
^at  a  man  should  hardlie  find  four  peecesof  pewter  (of  which  one  was  perad  venture 
a  sail)  in  a  good  farmers  house. '^ 

It  is  not  pos;e8sion,  but  acquisition,  which  gives  men  pleasure  and 
wenae  of  power ;  they  observe  sooner  a  small  happiness,  new  to  them, 
than  a  great  happiness  which  is  old.     It  is  not  when  all  is  good,  but 
when  all  is  better,  that  they  see  the  bright  side  of  life,  and  are  tempted 
to  make  a  holiday  of  it.      This  is  why  at  this  period  they  did  make  a 
koliday  of  it,  a  splendid  show,  so  like  a  picture  that  it  fostered  painting 
in  Italy,  so  like  a  representation,  that  it  produced  the  drama  in  England. 
Now  that  the  battle-axe  and  sword  of  the  civil  wars  had  beaten  down 
the  independent  nobility,  and  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  maintenance.  lj%Ji 
destroyed  the  petty  royalty  of  each  great  feudal  baron,  the  lords  quitted 
Iheir  sombre  castles,  battlemented  fortresses,  surrounded  by  stagnant 
water,  pierced  with  narrow  windows,  a  sort  of  stone  breastplates  of  no 
nse   but  to  preserve  the   life  of  their  masters.     They  flock  into  new 
palaces,    with  vaulted  roofs  and  turrets,  covered  with   fantastic  and 
manifold  ornaments,  adorned  with  terraces  and  vast  staircases,  with 
gardens,  fountains,  statues,  such  as  were  the  palaces  of  Henry  viii, 
and  Elisabeth,  half  Gothic  and  half  Italian,*  whose  convenience,  gran- 
dear,  and  beauty  announced  already  habits  of  society  and  the  taste  for 
pleasure.      They  came  to  court  and  abandoned  their  old  manners ;   the 
four  meals  which  scarcely  sufficed  their  former  voracity  were  reduced  to 
two  ;  gentlemen  soon  became  refined,  placing  their  glory  in  tire  elegance 
•End  singularity  of  their  amusements  and  their  clothes.     They  dressed 
magnificently  in  splendid  materials,  with  the  luxury  of  men  wlio  rustle 
ftik  and  make  gold  sparkle  for  the  first  time :  doublets  of  scarlet  satin  ; 
elcaks  of  sable  costing  a  thousand  ducats ;  velvet  shoes,  embroidered 
with  gold  and  silver,  covered  with  rosettes  and  ribbons;   bots   with 
falling  tops,  from  whence  hung  a  cloud  of  lace,  embroidered  with  figures 
if  birds,   animals,   constellations,  flowers  in   silver,  gold,   or  precious 
■tones;  ornamented  shirts  costing  ten  pounds.     *  It  is  a  common  thing 
•o  pot  a  thousand   goats  and  a  hundred  oxen  on  a  coat,  and  t<»  carry  a 

i  jfgtJaui  Drake,  ahaktpea/re  and  his  Times,  i.  v.  102.  ^ 

'  Tbi^  WAS  cbII&^  tbe  Tudor  style.     Under  James  i.,  in  the  hands  of  Inigc 
-^      iw^/rftine  eo^l'^^^y  Italian,  approaching  the  antique. 
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whole  manor  on  one^s  back.'  ^  The  costumes  of  the  time  were  lik^ 
shrines.  When  Elizabeth  died,  they  found  three  thousand  dresses  in. 
her  wardrobe.  Need  we  speak  of  the  monstrous  ruffs  of  the  ladies, 
their  pufifed  out  dresses,  their  stomachers  stiff  with  diamonds  ?  As  m 
singular  sign  of  the  times,  the  men  were  more  changeable  and  moi» 
bedecked  than  they.     Harrison  says : 

*8aoh  is  our  .imtabflitie,  that  to  daie  there  is  none  to  the  Spanish  g)iise»  %e 
morrow  the  French  toies  are  most  fine  and  delectable,  yer  long  no  snch  appareli  te 
tb  it  which  is  after  the  high  Alman  fashion,  by  and  by  the  Turkish  maner  is  gene- 
rallie  best  liked  of,  otherwise  the  Morisco  gowns,  the  Barbai-ian  sleeves .  .  .  and 
the  short  French  breeches.  .  .  .  And  as  these  fashions  are  diverse,  so  likewise  it 
is  a  world  to  see  the  costlinesse  and  the  cnriositie  ;  the  excesse  and  the  vanitie  ; 
the  pompe  and  the  braverie ;  the  change  and  the  vmrietie ;  and  finallie,  the  fickle- 
nesse  and  the  foUie  that  is  in  all  degrees.'* 

Folly,  it  may  have  been,  but  poetry  likewise.  There  was  something 
more  than  puppyism  in  this  masquerade  of  splendid  costume.  The 
overflow  of  inner  sentiment  found  this  issue,  as  also  in  drama  and  poetry. 
It  was  an  artistic  spirit  which  induced  it.  There  was  an  incredible 
outgrowth  of  living  forms  from  their  brains.  They  acted  like  their 
engravers,  who  give  us  in  their  frontispieces  a  prodigality  of  fruits, 
flowers,  active  figures,  animals,  gods,  and  pour  out  and  confuse  the 
whole  treasure  of  nature  in  every  corner  of  their  paper.  They  must 
enjoy  the  beautiful;  they  would  be  happy  through  their  eyes;  thej 
perceive  in  consequence  naturally  the  relief  and  energy  of  forms.  From 
the  accession  of  Henry  viii.  to  the  death  of  James  i.  we  find  nothing 
but  tournaments,  processions,  public  entries,  masquerades.  First  come 
the  royal  banquets,  coronation  displays,  large  and  noisy  pleasures  of 
Henry  viu.     Wolsey  entertains  him 

'  In  so  gorgeous  a  sort  and  costlie  maner,  that  it  was  an  heaven  to  behol<L  Thece 
wanted  no  dames  or  damosels  meet  or  apt  to  danse  with  the  maskers,  oi.to  garnish 
the  place  for  the  time :  then  was  there  all  kind  of  musike  and  harmonie,  with  finer 
voices  both  of  men  and  children.  On  a  time  the  king  came  suddenlie  tliither  in  a 
maske  with  a  dozen  maskers  all  in  garments  like  sheepheards,  made  of  fine  doth  of 
gold;  and  crimosin  sattin  paned,  .  .  .  having  sixteene  torch-bearers.  ...  In 
came  a  new  banket  before  the  king  wherein  were  served  two  hundred  divatM 
dishes,  of  costlie  devises  and  snbtilities.  Thus  passed  they  foortl.  the  night  with 
banketting,  dansing,  and  other  triumphs,  to  the  great  comfort  of  the  king;  and 
pleasant  regard  of  the  nobilitie  there  assembled.'* 

Count,  if  you  can,^  the  mythological  entertainments,  the  theatrical  t%» 

1  Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  12th  ed.  1821.  Stubbes,  Anatomie  pf 
Abuses,  ed.  TurnbuU,  1836. 

*  Nathan  Drake,  Shakspeare  and  his  Tmes,  11.  6,  87. 
»  Holinshed  (1580),  1808,  6  vols.  iii.  763  et  passim. 

*  Holinshed,  Ui.,  Beign  of  Henry  VUI.  Etwabetti  and  James  PtKgresset 
by  NichoU 
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•eptkms,  the  open^ir  operas  plajed  before  Elizabeth,  Jamet,  and  their 
fTttt  lords.  At  Kenilworth  the  pageants  lasted  ten  days.  There  Mas 
everything  learned  recreations,  novelties,  popular  plays,  sanguinary 
•peOaeles,  mrse  farces,  juggling  and  feats  of  skill,  allegories,  mytho- 
logiea,  ehivalric  exhibitions,  rustic  and  national  commemorations.  At 
tbe  same  time,  in  this  universal  outbnrst  and  sudden  expanse,  men  be- 
coBe  interested  m  themselves,  find  their  life  desirable,  worthy  of  being 
represented  and  put  on  the  stage  complete ;  they  play  with  it,  delight 
m  locking  upon  it,  love  its  heights  and  depths,  and  make  of  it  a  work 
of  art^  Hie  qneen  is  received  by  a  sibyl,  then  by  giants  of  the  time  of 
Arthur,  then  hy  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Sylvanus,  Pomona,  Ceres,  and 
Bacchus,  every  divinity  in  turn  presents  her  with  the  first  fruits  of  his 
empire.  Next  day,  a  savage,  dressed  in  moss  and  ivy,  discourses  before 
her  with  £>^o  in  her  praise.  Thirteen  bears  are  set  fighting  against 
^ogs.  Ad  It^^ian  acrobat  performs  wonderful  feats  before  the  whole 
•asembly.  A  rustic  marriage  takes  place  before  the  queen,  then  a 
tort  of  eomic  ^ght  amongst  the  peasants  of  Coventry,  who  represent  the 
defeat  of  the  Danes.  As  she  is  returning  from  the  chase,  Triton, 
nsing  from  the  lake,  prays  her,  in  the  name  of  Neptune,  to  deliver  the 
CKbanted  lady,  pursued  by  ruthless  Sir  Bruce.  Presently  the  lady 
ippeirs,  surrounded  by  nymphs,  followed  close  by  Proteus,  who  is 
borne  by  an  enormous  dolphin.  Concealed  in  the  dolphin,  a  band  of 
ttoaiciaas  witli  a  chorus  of  ocean-deities,  sing  the  praise  of  the  power- 
ful, beautiful,  chaste  queen  of  England.  You  perceive  that  comedy  is 
10c  confined  to  the  theatre ;  the  great  of  the  realm  and  the  quee**  her- 
■elf  become  actors.  The  cravings  of  the  imagination  are  so  keen,  that 
tke  court  becomes  a  stage.  Under  James  i.,  every  year,  on  Twelfth- 
^7,  the  queen,  the  chief  ladies  and  nobles,  played  a  piece  called  a 
Masque,  a  sort  of  allegory  combined  with  dances,  heightened  in  effect 
^  deccmitions  and  costumes  of  great  splendour,  of  which  the  mytho- 
k^cal  paintings  of  Bubens  can  alone  give  an  idea  :•— 

'the  attire  of  the  lords  was  from  the  antique  Greek  statues.  On  their  heads 
ftej  wore  Persie  crowns,  that  were  with  scrolls  of  gold  plate  tnmed  oatword,  and 
vtetthed  abomt  with  a  carnation  and  silver  net-lawn.  Their  bodies  were  of  car- 
BeiHoa  doth  of  silver ;  to  express  the  naked,  in  manner  of  the  Greek  thorax,  girt 
iodcr  the  Ineasts  with  a  broad  belt  of  cloth  of  gold,  fastened  with  jewels ;  the  mantles 
*v«  of  coloured  silks  ;  the  first,  sky-colour ;  the  second,  pearl-colonr ;  the  thIrJ, 
'iBe-coloar ;  the  fourth,  tawny.  The  ladies  attire  was  of  white  cloth  of  silver, 
vvMight  with  Jono's  birds  and  fruits ;  a  loose  under  garment,  fuU  gathered,  of 
•nation,  striped  with  silver,  and  parted  with  a  golden  zone ;  beneath  that,  anotlier 
^'wnng  garment,  of  watchet  cloth  of  sQver,  laced  with  gold ;  their  hair  carelessly 
Wand  mider  the  circle  of  a  rare  and  rich  coronet,  adorned  with  all  variety,  and 
*koiee  of  jewels ;  from  the  top  of  which  flowed  a  transparent  veil,  down  to  the 
P^OMiL    Their  shoes  were  azure  and  gold,  set  with  rubies  and  diamonds.' ^ 

I  abridge  the  description,  which  is  like  a  fairy  tale.     Fancy  that  all 
^BttJonioB'tworka^  ed.  Oifford^  1816,  0  vols.    Masque  qf  ffymen,  voL  v^  7 
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these  costtimes,  this  glitter  of  materials,  this  sparkling  of  diamonds,  tbi» 
splendour  of  nudities,  was  displayed  daily  at  the  marriage  of  the  great, 
to  the  bold  sounds  of  a  pagan  epitbalamium.  Think  of  the  feasts  whic^ 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle  introduced,  where  was  served  first  of  all  a  table 
loaded  with  sumptuous  viands,  as  high  as  a  man  could  reach,  in  order 
to  remove  it  presently,  and  replace  it  by  another  similar  table.  This 
prodigality  of  magnificence,  these  costly  follies,  this  unbridling  of  th« 
imagination,  this  intoxication  of  eye  and  ear,  this  comedy  played  by  the 
ioids  of  the  realm,  showed,  like  the  pictures  of  Rubens,  Jordaens,  and 
their  Flemish  contemporaries,  so  open  an  appeal  to  the  senses,  so  com  - 
plete  a  return  to  nature,  that  our  chilled  and  gloomy  age  is  soarceljr 
able  to  imagine  it.^ 

HL 

To  vent  the  feelings,  to  satisfy  the  heart  and  eyes,  to  set  free  boldly 
on  all  the  roads  of  existence  the  pack  of  appetites  and  instincts,  this  was 
the  craving  which  the  manners  of  the  time  betrayed.  It  was  'merry- 
England,'  as  they  called  it  then.  It  was  not  yet  stem  and  constrained. 
It  expanded  widely,  freely,  and  rejoiced  to  find  itself  so  expanded.  No 
longer  at  court  only  was  the  drama  found,  but  in  the  village.  Strolling 
companies  betook  themselves  tliither,  and  the  country  folk  supplied  any 
deficiencies;  when  necessary.  Shakspeare  saw,  before  he  depicted  them, 
stupid  fellows,  carpenters,  joiners,  bellow-menders,  play  Pyramus  and 
Thisbe,'  represent  the  lion  roaring  as  gently  as  possible,  and  the  wall, 
by  stretching  out  their  hands.  Every  holiday  was  a  pageant,  in  which 
towD3people,  workmen,  and  children  bore  their  parts.  They  were  actors 
by  nature.  When  the  soul  is  full  and  fresh,  it  does  not  express  its 
ideas  by  reasonings ;  it  plays  and  figures  them ;  it  mimics  them ;  that 
is  the  true  and  original  language,  the  children's  tongue,  the  speech  ot 
artists,  of  invention,  and  of  joy.  It  is  in  this  manner  they  please  them- 
selves with  songs  and  feasting,  on  all  the  symbolic  holidays  with  which 
tradition  has  filled  the  year.'  On  the  Sunday  after  Twelfth-night  the 
labourers  parade  the  streets,  with  their  shirts  over  their  coats,  decked 
with  ribbons,  dragging  a  plough  to  the  sound  of  music,  and  dandng  a 
Bword-dance ;  on  another  day  they  draw  in  a  cait  a  figure  made  of  ean 
of  com,  with  songs,  flutes,  and  drums;  on  another,  Father  Christmas 
and  his  company ;  or  else  they  enact  the  history  of  Robin  Hood,  the 
bold  poacher,  around  the  May -pole,  or  the  legend  of  Saint  George  and 
the  Dragon.  We  might  occupy  half  a  volume  in  describing  all  these 
holidays,  such  as  Harvest  Home,  All  Saints,  Martinmas,  Sheepshearin^ 

>  Certain  private  letters  also  describe  the  court  of  Elizabeth  as  a  place  when 
there  was  little  piety  or  practice  of  religion^  and  where  all  enormities  reigned  is 
the  highest  degree. 

■  Jitdsummer  NighVs  Dream, 

•  Nathan  Drake,  Shckspeare  a/id  hi»  THmea,  chap.  v.  «^ii^(^inoalp 
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iix>Tc  afl  CVinatmas,  which  lasted  twelve  days,  and  sometimes  six  weeks 
Itey  eat  and  drink,  junket,  tumble  about,  kiss  the  girls,  ring  the  bells, 
ittiate  themselves  with  noise  :  coarse  drunken  revels,  in  which  man  is 
X  sn  unbridled  animal,  and  which  are  the  incarnation  cf  natural  life.  The 
Ptaiitans  made  no  mistake  about  that     Stubbes  says : 

■  First,  all  the  wilde  heades  of  the  parishe,  conventying  together,  chnse  them  a 

fnmad  eapitaine  of  mischeef,  whan  they  innoble  with  the  title  of  my  Lorde  of 

Miaenile,  and  hym  they  crown  with  great  solemnitie,  and  adopt  for  their  kyng. 

TkiB  kyng  anoynted,  chtiseth  for  the  twentie,  fourtie,  three  score,  or  a  hundred 

lostie  gattea  like  to  hymself  to  waite  uppon  his  lordely  maiestie.  . .  .  Then  hare 

6kj  their  hobbie  horses,  dragonB,  and  other  antiques,  together  with  their  baudie 

pEpers  and  thnnderyng  drommersy  to  strike  up  the  devilles  dannce  withall ;  then 

aardbe  these  heathen  companie  towardes  the  churche  and  churche-yarde,  their 

pipers  pipyn^  their  dronmiers  thonderyng,  their  stumppes  dauncyng,  their  belles 

lyngljng;  their  handkerchefea  swyngyng  about  their  heades  like  madmen,  their 

kobbie  hones  and  other  monsters  skirmiBhyng  amongest  the  throng ;  and  in  this 

•arte  tbej  goe  to  the  chniche  (though  the  minister  bee  at  praier  or  preachyng), 

^Baacyn^  and  swingyng  their  handkeicheefes  over  their  heades,  in  the  churche, 

Eke  devilles  incarnate,  with  such  a  confused  noise,  that  no  man  can  heare  his  owns 

voice:     Then  the  fooUshe  people  they  looke,  they  stare,  they  laugh,  they  fleere,  and 

noont  upon  formes  and  pewes,  to  see  these  goodly  pageauntes,  solemnized  in  this  sort 

Then  after  this,  aboute  the  churche  they  goe  againe  and  againe,  and  so  forthe  into 

the  dnirche-jarde,  where  they  have  commonly  their  sommer  haules,  their  bowers, 

■rbonrs,  and  banquettyng  honsea  set  up,  wherein  they  feaste,  banquet,  and  daunce 

tSl  that  daie,  and  perad  venture  all  that  night  too.    And  thus  these  terrestrial  furies 

wp€nd  the  Sabbaoth  daie }  ...  An  other  sorte  of  fantasticall  fooles  bringe  to  these 

'       Vifa4>nndpft  (the  Lorde  of  Misrule  and  his  complices)  some  bread,  some  good  ale, 

SQB0  newe  cheese,  some  olde  cheese,  some  custardes,  some  cakes,  some  flaunes,  some 

1      tutti,  mane  cretane,  some  meate,  maae  one  thing,  some  an  other.' 

■      He  continues  thus : 

/  'Against  Kaie,  erery  i»arishe,  towne  and  village  assemble  themselves  together, 

I       Mie  jneo,  women,  and  cliildren,  olde  and  yong,  even  all  indifferently ;  they  goe 

to  the  woodes  where  they  spende  all  the  night  in  pleasant  pastymes,  and  in  the 

moravDe  they  returne,  bringing  with  them  birch,  bowes,  and  branches  of  trees,  to 

dttfc  their  assemblies  -withall-     But  their  cheefest  ieweU  they  bringe  from  thence  ia 

Hco  Male  poole,  whicUe  they  bring  home  with  great  veneration,  as  thus :  They 

if  re  twenty  or  fourtie  yoke  of  oxen,  every  ox  havyng  a  sweete  nosegaie  of  flowei-s 

fitt)  on  the  tipp«  of  his  homes,  and  these  oxen  drawc  home  this  Male  poole  (thia 

^^Vrnir  idoll  rather)  .   •  •  *nd  thus  beyng  reared  up,  they  straws  the  grounds 

JtWnde  creene  boughes  about  it,  sett  up  sommer  haules,  bowers,  and  arbours 

r^VV  ^  .  ^^^then  fall  *hey  to  banquet  and  feast,  to  leape  and  daunce  aboute  it, 

ft^heathcn  people   did  at  the  dedication  of  their  idoUes Of  a  hundred 

*V,    ^-««  to  the  woodc  over  night,  there  have  scarcely  the  third  parte  returned 
^ms  a^dne  ondefiled* 

»0u  Shrove  Tuesday,'  says  another,*  «at  the  sound  of  a  bell,  the 

■    I  Qtabfoea,  Anatotme  of  Abuses,  p.  168  et  passim. 
I  «  Hmlzner's  Travels  in  England  (Bentley's  translation).    He  thought  .tha< 

\       ^  &gar«  eairied  about  in  the  Harvest  Home  represented  Ceres. 
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• 
folk  become  insane,  tlioxisancls  at  a  time,  and  foiget  all  decency  and 
common  sense.  ...  It  is  to  Satan  and  the  devil  that  they  pay  homage 
and  do  sacrifice  in  these  abominable  pleasures.'  It  is  in  fact  to  nature, 
to  the  ancient  Pan,  to  Freya,  to  Hertha,  her  sisters,  to  the  old  Teutonic 
deities  who  survived  the  middle-age.  At  this  period,  in  the  temporary 
decay  of  Cnristianity,  and  the  sudden  advance  of  corporal  well  being, 
man  adored  himself|  and  there  endured  no  life  within  him  but  that  of 
paganism. 

IV. 

To  sum  up,  observe  the  process  of  ideas  at  this  time.  A  few  sec- 
taiians,  chiefly  in  the  towns  and  of  the  people,  clung  gloomily  to  the 
Bible.  But  the  court  and  the  men  of  the  world  sought  their  teachers 
and  their  heroes  from  pagan  Greece  and  Rome.  About  1490  ^  they 
began  to  read  the  classics ;  one  after  the  other  they  translated  them  ; 
it  was  soon  the  fashion  to  read  them  in  the  original  Elizabeth,  Jane 
Grey,  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  the  Countess  of  Arundel,  many  other 
ladies,  were  conversant  with  Plato,  Xenophon,  and  Cicero  in  the  original^ 
and  appreciated  them.  Gradually,  by  an  insensible  change,  men  were 
raised  to  the  level  of  the  great  and  healthy  minds  who  had  freely 
handled  ideas  of  all  kinds  fifteen  centuries  ago.  They  comprehended 
not  only  their  language,  but  their  thought ;  they  did  not  repeat  lessons 
from,  but  held  conversations  with  them ;  they  were  their  equals,  and 
found  in  them  intellects  as  manly  as  their  own.  For  they  were  not 
scholastic  cavillers,  miserable  compilers,  repulsive  pedants,  like  the  pro- 
fessors of  jargon  Avhom  the  middle-age  had  set  over  them,  like  gloomy 
Duns  Scotus,  whose  leaves  Henry  vin.*s  Visitors  scattered  to  the 
winds.  They  were  gentlemen,  statesmen,  the  most  polished  and  besi 
educated  men  in  the  world,  who  knew  how  to  speak,  and  drew  their 
ideas  not  from  books,  but  from  things,  living  ideas,  and  which  entered 
of  themselves  into  living  souls.  Across  the  train  of  hooded  schoolmen 
and  sordid  cavillers  the  two  adult  and  thinking  ages  were  united,  and 
the  modems,  silencing  the  infantine  or  snulBiing  voices  of  the  middle* 
age,  condescended  only  to  converse  with  the  noble  ancients.  They 
accepted  their  gods,  at  least  they  understand  them,  and  keep  them  by 
their  side.  In  poems,  festivals,  tapestries,  almost  all  ceremonies,  they 
appear,  not  restored  by  pedantry  merely,  but  kept  alive  by  sympathy, 
and  glorified  by  the  arts  of  an  age  as  flourishing  and  almost  as  profound 
as  that  of  their  earliest  birth.  After  the  terrible  night  of  the  middle-age, 
and  the  dolorous  legends  of  spirits  and  the  damned,  it  was  a  delight  to 
see  again  Olympus  shining  upon  us  from  Greece ;  its  heroic  and  beauti* 
ful  deities  once  more  ravishing  the  heart  of  men ;  they  raised  and  in* 

'  Warton,  vol.  11.  sect.  35.  Before  1600  all  the  great  poets  were  translated 
into  English,  and  between  1550  and  1616  all  the  great  historians  of  Greece  and 
Borne.    Ljly  in  1500  first  taught  Greek  in  public 
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trccted  this  jom^  world  by  speaking  to  it  the  language  of  passion  and 
genius;  and  the  age  of  strong  deeds,  free  sensuality,  bold  invention, 
bd  onlj  to  follow  its  own  bent,  in  order  to  discover  in  them  the  eternal 
pomoters  of  liberty  and  beauty. 

Nearer  still  was  another  paganism,  that  of  Italy ;  the  more  seductive 
beesase  more  modern,  and  because  it  circulates  fresh  sap  in  an  ancient 
•tock  the  more  attractive,  because  more  sensuous  and  present,  with 
iu  wmhip  of  force  and  genius,  of  pleasure  and  voluptuousness.  Tht 
tigorUts  knew  this  well,  and  were  shocked  at  it      Ascham  writes  - 

'llese  bee  the  inchantementes  of  Circes,  brought  oat  of  Italie  to  marre  mens 
BtBfn  in  En^and  ;  much,  by  example  of  iU  life,  but  more  by  preceptes  of  fonde 
^Ices,  of  late  translated  out  of  Italian  into  English,  sold  in  every  shop  in 
LoodoD.  .  .  ,  There  bee  moe  of  these  imgratious  bopkes  set  out  in  Priiite  wythin 
tiitse  fewe  monethes,  than  have  bene  sene  in  England  many  score  yeares  before. 
• .  .  Than  they  have  in  more  reverence  the  triumphes  of  Petrarche :  than  the 
^ottsa  of  Moses :  They  make  more  account  of  Tallies  offices,  than  8.  Paales 
ifitstlei :  of  a  tale  in  Bocace  than  a  storie  of  the  Bible. '^ 

b  fsct,  at  that  time  Italy  clearly  led  in  everything,  and  civilisation  was 
to  be  drawn  thence,  as  from  its  spring.  What  is  this  civilisation  which 
i«  thus  imposed  on  the  whole  of  Europe,  whence  every  science  and 
?Tcry  elegance  comes,  whose  laws  are  obeyed  in  every  court,  in  which 
S*nTey,  Sidney,  Spenser,  Shakspeare  sought  their  models  and  their 
Katerials?  It  was  pagnn  in  its  elements  and  its  birth;  in  its  language, 
^bich  is  but  slightly  different  from  Latin ;  in  its  Latin  traditions  and 
recollections,  which  no  gap  has  come  to  interrupt ;  in  its  constitution, 
•bose  old  municipal  life  first  led  and  absorbed  the  feudal  life ;  in  the 
peniut  of  its  race,  in  which  energy  and  enjoyment  always  abounded. 
More  than  a  century  before  other  nations,  from  the  time  of  Petrarch, 
iienzi,  Boccacio,  the  Italians  began  to  recover  the  lost  antiquity,  to  de- 
^Ter  the  manuscripts  buried  in  the  dungeons  of  France  and  Germany, 
to  restore,  interpret,  comment  upon,  study  the  ancients,  to  make  them- 
idves  Latin  in  heart  and  mind,  to  compose  in  prose  and  verse  with  the 
polifih  of  Cicero  and  Virgil,  to  hold  spirited  converse  and  intellectual 
pleasures  as  the  ornament  and  the  fairest  flower  of  life.*  They  adopt 
K>t  merely  the  externals  of  the  old  existence,  but  the  elements,  that  is^ 
Preoccupation  with  the  present  life,  forgetful ness  of  the  future,  the 
^peal  to  the  senses,  the  renunciation  of  Chiistianity.  *  We  must  en. 
joj/  sang  their  first  poet,  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  in  his  pastorals  and 
triumphal  songs :  *  there  is  no  certainty  of  to-morrow.'  In  Pulci  the 
locking  incredulity  breaks  out,  the  bold  and  sensual  gaiety,  all  the 
■•dacitj  of  the  free-thinkers,  who  kicked  aside  in  disgust  the  worn-out 

'  Ascham,  The  SchoUmaMer  (1670),  ed,  Arber,  1870,  first  book,  78  etpofsirn, 
•m  il  vero  c  principal  omemtnto  dell*  animo  in  ciasciuio  penso  io  che  siano  li 
ktttTi!,  beocb^  i  Franchcsi  aolamente  conoscano  la  nobilit^  deirarrae  .  .  -  «*  *^tti 
i  fittemi  teogon  per  vilisaimi  huomini.    Caatiglione,  U  Govt  tgiano,  ed.  1585 
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monkish  frock  of  tbe  micldle-age.  It  was  he  who,  in  a  jpsting  poem, 
puts  at  the  beginning  of  each  canto  a  Hosanna,  an  In  principio,  of 
a  sacred  text  from  the  mass-book.*  When  he  liad  been  inquiring  what 
the  soul  was,  and  bow  it  entered  the  body,  he  compared  it  to  jam 
covered  tip  in  white  bread  quite  hot.  What  would  become  of  it  in  the 
other  world?  *  Some  people  think  they  will  there  discover  fig- pecker*, 
plucked  ortolans,  excellent  wine,  good  beds,  and  therefore  thej  follow 
Ite  monks,  walking  behind  thera.  As  for  us,  dear  friend,  we  shall  go 
into  the  black  valley,  wher^  we  shall  hear  no  more  Alleluias.'  If  yoa 
wish  for  a  more  serious  tliLiker,  listen  to  the  great  patriot,  the  Thucy- 
dides  of  the  age,  Machiavelli,  who,  contrasting  Christianity  and  paganisna, 
says  that  the  first  places  '  supreme  happiness  in  humility,  abnegation^ 
contempt  for  human  things,  while  the  other  makes  the  sovereign  good 
consist  in  greatness  of  soul,  force  of  body,  and  all  the  qualities  which 
make  men  to  be  feared.*  Whereon  he  boldly  concludes  that  Chris- 
tianity teaches  man  *  to  support  evils,  and  not  to  do  great  deeds ;  *  he 
discovers  in  that  inner  weakness  the  cause  of  all  oppressions ;  declares 
that  '  the  wicked  saw  that  they  could  tyrannise  without  fear  over  men, 
who,  in  order  to  get  to  paradise,  were  more  disposed  to  suflTer  than  to 
avenge  injuries.'  From  this  time,  and  in  spite  of  his  constrained  genu- 
flexions, you  can  see  which  religion  he  prefers.  The  ideal  to  which  all 
efforts  were  turning,  on  which  all  thoughts  depended,  and  which  com- 
pletely raised  this  civilisation,  was  the  strong  and  happy  man,  fortified 
by  all  powers  to  accomplish  his  wishes,  and  disposed  to  use  them  in 
pursuit  of  his  happiness. 

If  you  would  see  this  idea  in  its  grandest  operation,  you  must  seek 
it  in  the  arts,  such  as  Italy  made  them  and  cariied  throughout  Europe, 
raising  or  transforming  the  national  schools  Avith  such  originality  and 
vigour,  that  all  art  likely  to  survive  is  derived  from  hence,  and  the 
population  of  living  figures  with  which  they  have  covered  our  walls, 
denotes,  like  Gothic  architecture  or  French  tragedy,  a  unique  epoch  of 
the  human  intelligence.  The  attenuated  mediaeval  Christ — a  miserable, 
distorted,  and  bleeding  earth-worm ;  the  pale  and  ugly  Virgin — a  poor 
old  peasant  woman,  fainting  beside  the  gibbet  of  her  Son;  ghastly 
maityrs,  dried  up  with  fasts,  with  entranced  eyes;  knotty-fingered 
saints  with  sunken  chests, — all  the  touching  or  lamentable  vbions  of 
the  middle -age  have  vanished  ;  the  train  of  godheads  which  are  now 
developed  show  nothing  but  flourishing  frames,  noble,  regular  features, 
and  fine  easy  gestures ;  the  names,  the  names  only,  are  Christian.  The 
new  Jesus  is  a  '  crucified  Jupiter,'  as  Pulci  called  him ;  the  Virgins  which 
Haphael  designed  naked,  before  covering   them  with  garments,'  are 

^  See  Burchard,  the  Pope's  Steward,  account  of  the  festival  at  which  Lucretift 
Borgia  assisted.     Letters  of  Aretinns,  U/e  of  Cellini,  etc. 

'  See  his  sketches  at  Oxford,  and  the  sketches  of  Fra  Bartolomeo  4t  Flcr«utb 
See  also  the  Martyrdom  of  8  Laurence,  by  Baccio  Baudinellir^^QQ]^ 
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fcewtiful  giris,  quite  earthly,  relatires  of  the  Fornarina.  He  saints 
tbidi  Michael  Angelo  arranges  and  contorts  in  heavtn  on  the  judgment- 
^7  are  an  assembly  of  athletes,  capable  of  fighting  well  and  daring  much, 
AwQljrdom,  like  that  of  Saint  Laurentius,  is  a  fine  ceremony  in  which 
i  beantifhl  young  man,  without  clothing,  lies  amidst  fifty  men  dressed 
md  grouped  as  in  an  ancient  gymnasium.  Is  there  one  of  them  who 
W  macerated  himself  ?  Is  there  one  who  had  thought  with  anguish  and 
ten  of  the  judgment  of  God,  who  had  worn  down  and  subdued  his  flesh, 
vlio  had  filled  his  heart  with  the  sadness  and  sweetness  of  the  gospel  ? 
"nicj  are  too  yigorons  for  that,  they  are  in  too  robust  health;  their  clothes 
fit  them  too  closely ;  they  are  too  ready  for  prompt  and  energetic  action. 
We  might  make  of  them  strong  soldiers  or  proud  courtesans,  admirable 
IB  a  pageant  or  at  a  balL  So,  all  that  the  spectator  accords  to  their 
Wo  of  glory,  is  a  bow  or  a  sign  of  the  cross ;  after  which  his  eyes  find 
pl^tture  in  them ;  they  are  there  simply  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  eyes. 
What  the  spectator  feels  at  the  sight  of  a  Florentine  Madonna,  is  the 
^itendid  Virgin,  whose  powerful  body  and  fine  growth  bespeak  her 
nee  aod  her  vigour ;  the  artist  did  not  paint  moral  expression  as  nowa- 
^iyi,  the  depth  of  a  soul  tortured  and  refined  by  three  centuries  of 
wltore.  They  confine  themselves  to  the  body,  to  the  extent  even  of 
■pcakiDg  enthusiastically  of  the  spinal  column  it^lf,  *  which  is  magni- 
ficent;' of  the  shoulder-blades,  which  in  the  movements  of  the  arm 
*  produce  an  admirable  effect.'  *You  will  next  design  the  bone  which 
B  situated  between  the  hips.  It  is  very  fine,  and  is  chilled  the  sacrum.'* 
The  important  point  with  them  is  to  represent  the  nude  welL  Beauty 
with  them  is  tliat  of  the  complete  skeleton,  sinews  which  are  linked 
ti^ether  and  tightened,  the  thighs  which  support  the  trunk,  the  strong 
'best  breathing  freely,  the  pliant  neck.  What  a  pleasure  to  be  naked  I 
How  good  it  is  in  the  full  light  to  rejoice  in  your  strong  body,  your 
^-formed  muscles,  your  gay  and  bold  soul  I  The  splendid  goddesses 
reappear  in  their  primitive  nudity,  not  dreaming  that  they  are  nude ; 
Jon  see  from  the  tranquillity  of  their  look,  the  simplicity  of  their  ex- 
prcsaon,  that  they  have  always  been  thus,  and  that  shame  hat  not  yet 
^cached  them.  Ihe  soul's  life  is  not  here  contrasted,  as  amongst  us,  with 
the  body's  life ;  the  one  is  not  so  lowered  and  degraded,  that  we  dare 
■ot  show  its  actions  and  functions ;  they  do  not  hide  them ;  man  do«8 
«wt  dream  of  being  all  spirit.  They  rise,  as  of  old,  from  the  luminous 
*^  with  their  rearing  steeds  tossing  up  their  manes,  grinding  the  bit, 
J^^Wiflg  the  briny  savour,  whilst  their  companions  wind  the  soundings 
*^;  and  the  spectators,'  accustomed  to  handle  the  sword,  to  combat 


'  Bearennto  Celliiii,  Principles  of  the  Art  of  Design, 

lAft  o/  CellinL     Compare  also  these  exercises  wliich  Castiglione  prescribet 

fi»  •  well-educated  man,  in  his  Cortegiano,  ed.  1585,  p.  55: — *  Tero  voglio  che  il 

■•*»  eort^uno  cia  perfetto  cavaliere  d'ogni  sella.  .  .  .  Et  j«rche  degli  Italian! 

I  peculiar  laode  il  csvalcare  bcni  alia  brida,  il  maneggiar  con  raggione  massimr 
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naked  with  the  dagger  or  double-handled  blade,  to  ride  od  periloos 
roads,  sympathise  with  the  proud  shape  of  the  bended  back,  the  effort 
of  the  arm  aboui  to  strike,  the  long  quiver  of  the  muscles  whicbi  from 
■eck  to  heel|  irwell  out,  to  brace  a  man,  or  to  throw  him* 

S.    POETRT. 

L 

Transplanted  into  different  races  and  climates,  this  paganism 
receives  from  each,  distinct  features  and  a  distinct  character.  In 
England  it  becomes  English ;  the  English  Renaissance  is  the  Renais- 
sance of  the  Saxon  genius.  Invention  recommences ;  and  to  invent  ia 
to  express  one's  genius.  A  Latin  race  can  only  invent  by  expressing 
Latin  ideas ;  a  Saxon  race  by  expressing  Saxon  ideas ;  and  we  shall 
find  in  the  new  civilisation  and  poetry,  descendants  of  Cedmon  and 
Adhftlm,  of  Piers  Plowman,  and  Robin  Hood. 

n. 

Old  Puttenham  says: 

'In  the  latter  end  of  the  same  king  (Henry  the  eight)  reigne,  sprong  up  a 
new  company  of  courtly  makers,  of  whom  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  th*  elder  and  Henrjr 
Earle  of  Surrey  were  trt  two  chieftaines,  who  having  tnivailed  into  Italic,  aiLl 
there  tasted  the  sweete  and  stately  measures  and  stile  of  the  Italian  Poesie,  aj 
novices  newly  crept  out  of  the  schooles  of  Dante,  Arloste,  and  Petrarch,  thejr 
greatly  pollished  our  rude  and  homely  mancr  of  vulgar  Poesie,  from  that  it  had 
bene  before,  and  for  that  cause  may  justly  be  sayd  the  first  reformers  of  our 
English  meetre  and  stile.' ^ 

Not  that  their  style  was  rery  original,  or  openly  exhibits  the  new 
spirit :  the  middle-age  is  nearly  ended,  but  it  was  not  yet  finished.  By 
their  side  Andrew  Borde,  John  Bale,  John  Hey  wood,  Skelton  himself, 
repeat  the  platitudes  of  the  old  poetry  and  the  coarseness  of  the  old  style. 
Their  manners,  half  refined,  were  still  half  feudal ;  on  the  field,  before 
Landrecies,  the  English  commander  wrote  a  letter  to  the  French  governor 
of  T^rouanne,  to  ask  him  4f  he  had  not  some  gentlemen  disposed  to  hnoLk 
a  lance  in  honour  of  the  ladies,'  and  promised  to  send  six  champions  to 
UiBet  them.  Parades,  combats,  wounds,  challenges,  love,  appeals  to  (he 
judgment  of  God,  penances, — all  these  were  found  in  the  life  of  Surrey 
as  in  a  chivalric  romance.  A  gfeat  lord,  an  earl,  a  relative  of  tLe 
king,  who  had  figured  in  processions  and  ceremonies,  had  made  war, 
commanded  fortresses,  ravaged  countries,  mounted  to  the  assault,  fall^^ 

mente  cavalli  ospri,  il  corre  lance,  11  giostare,  sia  in  questo  de  meglior  Italiani. 
,  .  .  Nel  tomeare,  tener  un  passo,  combattere  una  ubarra,  sia  buono  tra  il  migliot 
francesi.  .  .  .  Nel  giocare  a  canne,  correr  torn,  lanciar  haste  e  dardi,  sia  tra  Spag* 
nuoli  eccellente.  .  .  .  Conveniente  k  ancor  sapere  saltare,  e  correre ;  •  •  .  ancor 
nobile  exerdtio  il  gisoo  di  palla.  •  •  •  Kon  di  minor  laude  estimo  il  voltegi  ir  t 
cavallo.' 
*  Puttenham,  Tfie  Arte  of  English  Pome,  ed.  Arber,  1869,ltk.  i.  ch.  31.  p.  '^4 
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to  the  breach,  had  been  saved  by  his  servant,  magnificent,  sumptuous, 
imUble,  ambluous,  four  times  imprisoned,  finally  beheaded.  At  the 
CDTonation  of  Ann  of  Cleves  he  was  one  of  the  challengers  of  the 
Ummey.  Denounced  and  placed  in  durance,  he  ofiFered  to  fight  un- 
aimed  against  an  armed  adversary.  Another  time  he  was  put  in 
prison  for  having  eaten  flesh  in  Lent  No  wonder  if  this  prolonga- 
tion of  chivalric  manners  brought  with  it  a  prolongation  of  chivalrio 
poetry ;  if  in  an  age  which  had  known  Petrarch,  poets  displayed  the 
•Kitlments  of  Petrarch.  Lord  Bemers,  Lord  Sheffield,  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt,  and  Surrey  in  the  first  rank,  were,  like  Petrarch,  plaintive 
and  platonic  lovers.  It  was  pure  love  to  which  Surrey  gave  expres- 
sion ;  for  his  lady,  the  beautiful  Geraldine,  like  Beatrice  and  Laurai 
^was  an  ideal  personage,  and  a  child  of  thirteen  years. 

And  yet,  amid  this  languor  of  mystical  tradition,  a  personal  feeling 

kad   sway.     Li  this  spirit  which  imitated,  and  that  badly  at  times, 

^irhich  still  groped  for  an  outlet,  and  now  and  then  admitted  into  its 

polished  stanzas  the  old,  simple  expressions  and  stale  metaphors  of 

heralds  of  arms  and  trouv^res,  there  was  already  visible  the  Northern 

,«»fcJancholy,   the  inner   and  gloomy  emotion.      This   feature,  which 

pre^fnitly,  at  the  finest  moment  of  its  richest  blossom,  in  the  splendid 

expansiveuess  of  natural  life,  spreads  a  sombre  tint  over  the  poetry  of 

Sidney,  Spenser,  Shukspeare,  ahready  in  the  first  poet  separates  this 

pagan  yet  Teutonic  world  from  the  other,  all  in  all  voluptuous,  which 

in   Italy,  with  lively  and  refined  irony,  had  no  taste,  except  for  art 

and  pleasure.     Surrey  translated  the  Ecclesiastes  into  verse.     Is  it  not 

singular,  at  this  early  hour,  in  this  rising  dawn,  to  find  such  a  book  in 

Ills  hand  ?   A  disenchantment,  a  sad  or  bitter  dreaminess,  an  innate  con- 

Kiousness  of  the  vanity  of  human  things,  are  never  lacking  in  this  country 

and  in  this  race ;  the  inhabitants  support  life  with  difficulty,  and  know 

how  to  speak  of  death.    Surrey's  finest  verses  bear  witness  thus  soon  to 

his  serious  bent,  this  instinctive  and  grave  philosophy.    He  records  his 

griefs,  regretting  his  beloved  Wyatt,  his  friend  Cl^re,  his  companion  the 

young  Duke  of  Richmond,  all  dead  in  their  prime.    Alone,  a  prisoner  al 

Windsor,  he  recalls  the  happy  days  they  have  passed  together : 

*  80  crnel  prison  how  could  betide,  alas. 

As  proud  Windsor,  where  I  in  lust  and  joy, 
With  a  Kinges  son,  my  childish  years  did  pass, 
In  greater  feast  than  Priam's  son  of  Troy. 

Where  each  sweet  place  returns  a  taste  full  sour, 
The  large  green  courts,  where  we  were  wont  to  hof% 

With  eyes  cast  up  into  the  Maiden's  tower. 
And  easy  sighs,  such  as  folk  draw  in  love. 

The  stately  seats,  the  ladies  brighc  of  hue. 

The  dances  short,  long  tales  of  great  delight, 
With  words  and  looks,  that  tigers  could  but  ms  ; 

WI^  .«h  of  „.  did  plead  the  QtW.  ri|l^^^gj^ 
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The  paln.a-play,  where,  despoiled  for  the  gama^ 

With  dazed  eyes  oft  we  by  gleams  of  love 
Have  miss'd  the  ball,  and  got  sight  of  onr  dame^ 

To  bait  her  eyes,  which  kept  the  leads  above.  •  •  • 
The  secret  thoughts,  imparted  with  snch  trust ; 

The  wanton  talk,  the  divers  change  of  play  ; 
The  friendship  sworn,  each  promise  kept  so  jast^ 

Wherewith  we  past  the  winter  night  away. 

And  with  his  thought  the  blood  forsakes  the  &oe  | 

The  tears  berain  my  cheeks  of  deadly  hoe : 
The  which,  as  soon  as  sobbing  sighs,  tAas ! 

Up-supped  have,  thus  I  my  plaint  renew : 

O  place  of  bliss !  renewer  of  my  woes ! 

Give  me  account,  where  is  my  noble  fere  f 
Whom  in  thy  walls  thou  dost  ^ich  night  enclose } 

To  other  lief ;  bnt  unto  me  most  dear. 

Echo,  alas !  that  doth  my  sorrow  rue, 

Returns  thereto  a  hollow  sound  of  plaint'  ^ 

Bo  in  love,  it  is  the  sinking  of  a  weary  soul,  to  which  he  giTes  Ten?  s 

*  For  tU  things  having  life,  sometime  hath  quiet  rest ; 
The  bearing  ass,  the  drawing  ox,  and  every  other  beast ; 
The  peasant,  and  the  post,  tl^t  serves  at  idl  assays  ; 
The  ship-boy,  and  the  galley-slave,  have  time  to  take  their  ease  ; 
Save  I,  alas  1  whom  care  of  force  doth  so  constrain. 
To  wail  the  day,  and  wake  the  night,  continually  in  pain. 
From  pensiveness  to  plaint,  from  plaint  to  bitter  tears. 
From  tears  to  painful  plaint  again  ;  and  thus  my  life  it  wesia** 

That  which  brings  joy  to  others  brings  him  grief: 

*  The  soote  season,  that  bud  and  bloom  forth  bringi^ 
With  green  hath  clad  the  hill,  and  eke  tlie  valeu 
The  nightingale  with  feathers  new  she  sings ; 
The  turtle  to  her  mate  hath  told  her  tale. 
Summer  is  come,  for  every  spray  now  springs; 
The  hart  has  hung  his  old  head  on  the  pale ; 
The  buck  in  brake  his  winter  coat  he  slings  ; 
The  fishes  flete  with  new  repaired  scale  ; 
The  adder  all  her  slough  away  she  slings  ; 
The  swift  swallow  pursueth  the  flies  smale  ; 
The  busy  bee  her  honey  now  she  mings ; 
Winter  is  worn  that  was  the  flowers'  bale. 
And  thus  1  see  among  these  pleasant  thingi 
Each  care  decays,  and  yet  my  sorrow  springs  I  ** 

»  Surrey's  Poenu,  Pickering,  1831,  p.  17. 

*  Ibid.  *  The  faithful  lover  declareth  his  pains  and  uncertain  Joys,  and  with 
only  hoi>e  recomforteth  his  wof ul  heart,'  p.  68. 

'  Ibid,  *  Description  of  Spring,  wherein  every  thing  renews,  save  oolj  the 
fever,'  p.  8. 
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For  all  that,  he  ^11  love  on  to  his  last  sigh. 

*  Yea,  rather  die  a  thousand  times,  than  once  to  false  my  fidOl } 
And  if  xny  feeble  corpse,  through  weight  of  woful  smart 
I>o  fiuJ,  or  faint,  ray  will  it  is  that  still  she  keep  my  hearts 
And  "when  this  carcass  here  to  earth  shall  be  refar'd, 
I  do  bequeath  my  wearied  ghoet  to  serve  her  afterward.'* 

Afi  mfinite  love,  and  pure  as  Petrarch's ;  and  she  is  worthy  of  it 
In  tlie  midst  of  all  these  studied  or  imitated  verses,  an  admirable  por- 
trait remains  distinct,  the  simplest  anil  truest  we  can  imagine,  a  work 
of  the  heart  now,  and  not  of  the  memory,  which  behind  the  dame  of 
ckiTalry  shows  the  EngUsh  wife,  and  behind  the  feudal  gallantry  do- 
mestic bliss.  Siurrey  alone,  restless,  hears  within  him  the  firm  tones  of 
ft  good  IdeDdy  a  sincere  counsellor,  Hope,  who  speaks  to  him  thus 

*  For  I  assure  thee,  eiren  hy  oath. 
And  thereon  take  my  hand  and  troth. 
That  she  is  one  the  worthiest^ 
The  truest,  and  the  ftdthf  ullest ; 
The  gentlest  and  the  meekest  of  mind 
That  here  on  earth  a  man  may  find : 
And  if  that  love  and  truth  were  gonc^ 
In  her  it  might  be  found  alone. 
For  in  her  mind  no  thought  there  1% 
Bat  how  she  may  be  true,  I  wis ; 
And  tenders  tliee  and  all  thy  heal. 
And  wishes  both  thy  health  and  weal ; 
And  loYes  tliee  even  as  fat  forth  thsa 
As  any  woman  may  a  man  ; 
And  is  thine  own,  and  so  she  says  ; 
And  cares  for  thee  ten  thousand  ways, 
^         Of  thee  she  spdaks,  on  thee  she  thinks ; 
With  thee  she  eats,  with  thee  she  drinks , 
With  thee  she  talks,  with  thee  she  moans ; 
With  thee  she  sighs,  with  thee  she  groans; 
With  thee  she  says  '*  Farewell  mine  own!" 
When  thon,  Qod.  knows,  full  far  art  goasb 
And  even,  to  tell  thee  all  aright. 
To  thee  she  says  full  oft  "  Good  night  I" 
And  names  thee  oft  her  own  most  dear. 
Her  comfort,  weal,  and  all  her  cheer ; 
And  tells  her  pillow  all  the  tale 
How  thou  hast  done  her  woe  and  bale ; 
And  how  she  longs,  and  plains  for  thee, 
And  says,  "  Why  ai*t  thou  so  from  me  I* 
Am  I  not  she  that  loves  thee  best  f 
I>o  I  not  wish  thine  ease  and  rest? 
Beek  1  not  how  I  may  thee  please  f 
Why  srt  thou  so  from  thine  esse? 


Surrey's  Poem$,  p.  5d. 
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If  I  be  slie  for  whom  thou  carett, 
For  whom  in  torments  so  thou  fareil^ 
Alas!  thon  knowest  to  find  me  here^ 
Where  I  remain  thine  own  most  dear, 
Thine  own  most  true,  thine  own  most  jnst^ 
Thine  own  that  loves  thee  still,  and  must  | 
Thine  own  that  cares  alone  for  thee. 
As  thou,  I  think,  dost  care  for  me ; 
And  even  the  woman,  she  alone, 
That  is  full  bent  to  be  thine  own.'* 

Certainly  H  !■  of  his  wife'  that  he  is  thinking  here,  not  of  nny 
hnaginarj  Laura.  The  poetic  dream  of  Petrarch  has  become  the  exact 
picture  of  deep  and4)errect  conjugal  affection,  such  as  yet  survives  in 
England ;  such  as  all  the  poets,  from  the  authoress  of  the  Nut-braum 
Maid  to  Dickens,'  have  never  fuled  to  represent 

III. 

An  English  Petrarch:  no  juster  title  conld  be  given  to  Surrey, 
for  it  expresses  his  talent  as  well  as  his  disposition.  In  fact,  like 
Petrarch,  the  oldest  of  the  humanists,  and  the  earliest  exact  writer 
of  the  modern  tongue,  Surrey  introduces  a  new  style,  a  manly  style, 
which  marks  a  great  transformation  of  the  mind ;  for  this  new  form 
of  writing  is  the  result  of  a  superior  reflection,  which,  governing  the 
primitive  impulse,  calculates  and  selects  with  an  end  in  view.  As 
last  the  intellect  has  grown  capable  of  self-criticbm,  and  actually 
criticises  itself.  It  corrects  its  unconsidered  works,  infantine  and  in- 
coherent, at  once  incomplete  and  superabundant;  it  strengthens  and 
binds  them  together ;  it  prunes  and  perfects  them  ;  it  takes  from  them 
the  master  idea,  to  set  it  free  and  in  the  light  of  day.  This  is  what 
Surrey  does,  and  his  education  had  prepared  him  for  it ;  for  he  had 
studied  Virgil  as  well  as  Petrarch,  and  translated  two  books  of  the 
jEneid^  almost  verse  for  verse.  In  such  company  one  cannot  but  select 
one*s  ideas  and  arrange  one*s  phrases.  After  their  example,  he  gauges  the 
means  of  striking  the  attention,  assisting  the  intelligence,  avoiding  fatigue 
and  weariness.  He  looks  forward  to  the  last  line  whilst  ¥rriting  the 
first.  He  keeps  the  strongest  word  for  the  last,  and  shows  the  symmetry 
9f  ideas  by  the  symmetry  of  phrases.  Sometimes  he  guides  the  intelli- 
gence by  a  continuous  series  of  contrasts  to  the  final  image  ;  a  kind  (tf 
sparkling  casket,  in  which  he  means  to  deposit  the  idea  which  ha 


■  Ibid.  *  A  description  of  the  restless  state  of  the  lover  when  absent  from  tlM 
mistress  of  his  heart,'  p.  78. 

2  In  another  piece,  ComplairU  on  the  Abtence  of  her  Lover  bekig  upon  the  Sm, 
be  speaks  in  exact  terms  of  his  wife,  almost  as  affectionately. 

*  Qreene,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Webster,  Shakspeare,  Ford,  Otway 
^tichardson,  De  Foe,  Fielding,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  etc.     C^c\Cio]e 
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came^  «qA  to  which  he  directs  our  attention  from  the  first'     Some- 

tbnes  \ie  leads  his  reader  to  the  close  of  a  long  flowery  description,  and 

ibeik  suddenly  checks  him  with  a  sorrowful  phrase.'     He  arranges  his 

^frooess,  and  knows  how  to  produce  effects ;  he  uses  classical  expres* 

aoM,  in  which   two  substantiveSi  each  supported  by  its  adjective,  are 

balanced  on  either  side  of  the  verb.'     He  collects  his  phrases  in  bar* 

mooioos  periods,   and  does  not  neglect  the  delight  of  the  ears  any 

sore  than  of  the  mind.     By  his  inversions  he  adds  force  to  hb  ideas, 

and  weight  to  his  argument     He  selects  elegant  or  noble  terms,  rejects 

idle  words  and  redundant  phrases.     Every  epithet  contains  an  idea, 

every  metaphor  a  sentiment     There  is  eloquence  in  the  regular  de- 

Telopment  of  his  thought ;  music  in  the  sustained  accent  of  his  verse. 

Such  is  the  new-born  art    Those  who  have  ideas,  now  possess  an 
nittmment  capable  of  expressing  them.     Like  the  Italian  painters,  who 
in  fifty  years  had  introduced  or  discovered  all  the  technical  tricks  of 
the  pencil,  English  writers,  in  half  a  century,  introduce  or  discover 
aD   the  artifices  of  language,  period,  style,  heroic  verse,  stanza,  so 
effecttxally,  that  a  little  later  the  most  perfect  versifiers,  Dryden,  and 
Ptope  himself,  says  Dr.  Nott,  will  add  scarce  anything  to  the  rules, 
invented  or  applied,  which  were  employed  in  the  earliest  efforts.^    Even 
Surrey  is  too  near  to  these  authors,  too  constrained  in  his  models,  not 
toffictently  free :  he  has  not  yet  felt  the  great  current  of  the  age ;  we  do 
not  find  in  him  a  bold  genius,  an  impassioned  writer  capable  of  wide 
\      expansion,  but  a  courtier,  a  lover  of  elegance,  who,  penetrated  by  the 
'      beauties  of  two  complete  literatures,  imitates  Horace  and  the  chosen 
I     Blasters  ci  Italy,  corrects  and  polishes  little  morsels,  aims  at  speaking 
f     perfectly  a  fine  language.     Amongst  semi-barbarians  he  wears  a  dress- 
eoat  becomingly.     Tet  he  does  not  wear  it  completely  at  his  ease :  he 
keeps  his  eyes  too  exclusively  on  his  models,  and  does  r.ot  venture  to 
pemdt  himiself  frank  and  free  gestures.     He  is  still  a  scholar,  makes 
too  great  use  of  hot  and  cold,  wounds  and  martyrdom.     Although  a 
Isver,  and  a  genuine  one,  he  thinks  too  much  that  he  must  be  so  in 
fleCrarch's  manner,  that  his  phrase  must  be  balanced  and  his  image 
kept  up.     I  bad  almost  said  that,  in  his  sonnets  of  disappointed  love, 
he  thinks  less  often  of  the  strength  of  love  than  of  the  beauty  d 
hb  writing.      He   has   conceits,  ill-chosen  words;   he  uses  trite  ex- 
pressions ;  he  relates  how  Nature,  having  formed  his  lady,  broke  the 
I      moold ;    he  assigns  parts  to  Cupid  and  Venus ;  he  employs  the  old 
}      Bschinery  of  the  troubadours  and  the  ancients,  like  a  clever  man  who 
I      vidbes  to  pass  for  a  gallant     Scarce  any  mind  dares  be  at  first  quite 
belf :  whca  a  new  art  arises,  the  first  artist  listens  not  to  his  heart,  but 

>  The  B^aHty  a-nd  Hurtfitlnesi  of  BeanUy. 

*  Description  of  Spririg.    A  Vow  to  lavefaUhfuUy 

*  OampladTU  of  the  Lover  dimkUned, 
<  Surrey,  ed.  Nott  rf^n.n]o 
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to  his  mastein,  and  asks  bimself  at  evety  step  whether  he  be  setting  fool 
on  solid  groundy  or  whether  he  is  not  stumbling. 

IV. 

Insensibly  tlie  growth  becomes  complete,  and  at  the  end  of  tka 
century  all  was  changed.  A  new,  strange,  orerloaded  style  had  been 
formed,  destined  to  remain  in  foroe  until  the  Restoration,  not  only  in 
poetry,  but  also  in  prose,  even  in  ceremonial  speech  and  theological 
discourse,^  so  suitable  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  that  we  meet  with  it 
throughout  Europe,  in  Ronsard  and  d*Aubign6,  in  Calderon,  Gongoi-a, 
and  MarinL  In  1580  appeared  Eupkuee,  the  Anatomy  of  Wit^  by  Lyly, 
which  was  its  text-book,  its  masterpiece,  its  caricature,  and  was  received 
with  universal  admiration.'  *  Our  nation,*  says  Edward  Blount,  *  are  in 
his  debt  for  a  new  English  which  hee  taught  them.  All  our  ladies 
were  then  his  scollers ;  and  that  beautie  in  court  who  could  not  parley 
Euphuesme  was  as  little  regarded  as  shee  which  now  there  speakes  not 
French.'  The  ladies  knew  the  phrases  of  Euphues  by  heart:  strange, 
studied,  and  refined  phrases,  enigmatical ;  whose  author  seems  of  set 
purpose  to  seek  the  least  natural  expressions  and  the  most  far-fetched,  full 
of  exaggeration  and  antithesis,  in  which  mythological  allusions,  illustra- 
tions from  alchemy,  botanical  and  astronomical  figures,  all  the  rubbish  and 
medley  of  learning,  travels,  mannerism,  roll  in  a  fiood  of  conceits  and 
comparisons.  Do  not  judge  it  by  the  grotesque  picture  that  Walter  Scott 
drew  of  it  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  is  but  a  pedant,  a  cold  and  dull  copyist ;  it 
is  its  warmth  and  originality  which  give  this  style  a  true  force  and  an 
accent  of  its  own.  Tou  must  conceive  it,  not  as  dead  and  inert,  such 
as  we  have  it  to-day  in  old  books,  but  springing  from  the  lips  of  ladies 
and  young  lords  in  peari-bedecked  doublet,  quickened  by  their  vibrat- 
ing voices,  their  laughter,  the  flash  of  their  eye&^  the  motion  of  their 
hands  as  they  played  with  the  hilt  of  their  swords  or  with  their  satin 
cloaks.  They  were  witty,  their  heads  full  to  overflowing;  and  they 
amused  then^ves,  as  our  sensitive  and  eager  artists  do,  at  their  ease 
in  the  studio.  They  did  not  speak  to  convince  or  be  understood,  hv^ 
to  satisfy  their  excited  imagination,  to  expend  their  overflowing  vrit.* 
They  played  with  words,  twisted,  put  them  out  of  shape,  rejoiced  in 
sudden  views,  strong  contrasts,  which  they  produced  one  after  another, 
ever  and  anon,  in  quick  succession.  They  cast  flower  on  flower,  tinsel 
on  tinsel ;  everything  sparkling  delighted  them ;  they  gilded  and  em- 
broidered and  plumed  their  language  like  their  garments.  They  cared 
nothing  for  clearness,  order,  common  sense;  it  was  a  festival  and  a 

^  The  Speaker's  address  to  Charles  ii.  on  his  restoration.  Compare  it  with  tiis 
speech  of  M.  de  Fontanes  under  the  Empire.  In  each  case  it  was  the  close  of  a 
literary  epoch.  Bead  for  illustnition  the  speech  before  the  University  of  O^ocdf 
Alhena  OxonieMU^  L  19S. 

'  His  second  work,  Euphues  and  his  BngUmd,  appeared  in  ISSL 

» See  Shakspeare's  young  men,  Mercutio  especially.    .^■,,,^,^  ^y  Google 
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folly;  ftbsnrdity   pleased    them.     They  knew  nothing  more  tempting^ 
tbin  a  carnival  of  splendours  and  oddities;  all  was  huddled  together: 
%  co:iTse  gidety,  a  tender  and  sad  word,  a  pastoral,  a  sounding  flour*flii 
«f  munmsnrcd  boasting,  a  gambol  of  a  Jack-pudding.     Eyes,  ears,  M 
tbe  senses,  curioos  and  excited,  are  satisfied  by  the  jingle  of  syllables, 
^  display  of  fine  high-coloured  words,  the  unexpected  concurrence  ^1 
droll  or  famiiiar  images,  the  majestic  roll  of  balanced  periods.     Every 
«&e  had  his  oaths,  his  elegances,  his  styl&     '  One  would  say,*  remarki 
Heyiyn,  Hhat  they  are  ashamed  of  their  mother-tongue,  and  do  not 
find  it  sufficiently  varied  to  express  the  whims  of  their  mind.*     We  no 
longer  imagine  this  inventiveness,  this  boldness  of  'fancy,  this  ceaseless 
fertility  of  a  nervous  sensibiUty:   there  was  no  genuine  prose;  tho 
poetic  flood  swallowed  it  up.    A  word  was  not  an  exact  symbol,  ai 
with  us ;  a  dociunent  which  from  cabinet  to  cabinet  carried  a  precise 
thought.     It  was  part  of  a  complete  action,  a  little  drama ;  when  thej 
read  it^  they  did  not  take  it  by  itself,  but  imagined  it  with  the  in- 
looation  of  a  hissing  and  shrill  voice,  with  the  puckering  of  the  lips, 
the  knitting  of  the  brows,  and  the  succession  of  pictures  which  crowd 
behind  it,  and  which  it  calls  forth  in  a  flash  of  lightning.     Each  one 
mimics  and  pronounces   it  in  his  own  style,  and  impresses  his  own 
sool  upon  it.     It  was  a  song,  which,  like  the  poet's  verse,  contains  a 
thousand  things  besides   the  literal   sense,  and  manifests  the  depth, 
warmth,  and  sparkling  of  the  source  whence  it  came.     For  in  that 
time,  even  when  the  man  was  feeble,  his  work  lived :  there  is  some 
pcike  in  the  least  productions  of  this  age ;  force  and  creative  fire  sig- 
Balise  it ;  they  penetrate  through  bombast  and  affectation.     Lyly  him- 
self, so  fantastic  that  he  seems  to  write  purposely  in  defiance  of  common 
•eose,  is  at  times  a  genuine  poet,  a  singer,  a  man  capable  of  rapture, 
akin  to  Spenser  and  Shakspeare ;  one  of  those  introspective  dreamers, 
who  see  dancing  fairies,  the  purpled  cheeks  of  goddesseSi  drunkeii| 
■moroiis  woods,  as  he  says : 

*  Adorned  with  the  presence  of  my  love, 
The  woods  I  fear  such  secret  power  shall  prov% 
Ab  they'll  shut  up  each  path,  hide  every  way. 
Because  they  still  would  have  her  go  astray.*' 

ne  reader  most  assist  me,  and  assist  himself.  I  cannot  otherwise  give 
him  to  understand  what  the  men  of  this  age  had  the  felicity  to  experience. 
Luxuriance  and  irregularity  were  the  two  features  of  this  spirit 
•ad  this  literature, — featiues  common  to  all  the  literatures  of  the  Re- 
naiiiaace,  bat  more  marked  here  than  elsewhere,  because  the  German 
lace  is  not  confined,  like  the  Latin,  by  the  taste  for  harmonious  forms, 
>&d  prefers  strong  impression  to  fine  expression.  We  must  select 
Kaidtt  tbiB  crowd  of  poets ;  and  here  is  one  amongst  the  first,  who 
wilUxbibit    hy  ^^  writings  as  well  as  by  his  life,  the  greatness  and  ths 

'  Tfie  Maid  her  Sfetamorphosis, 
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folly  of  the  prevailing  manners  and  the  public  taste :  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
nephew  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  a  great  lord  and  a  man  of  action, 
accomplished  in  every  kind  of  culture ;  who,  after  a  good  training  in 
polite  literature,  travelled  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy ;  read  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  studied  astronomy  and  geometry  at  Venice ;  pondered 
over  the  Greek  tragedies,  the  Italian  sonnets,  the  pastorals  of  Monte- 
mayor,  the  poems  of  Ronsard ;  displaying  an  interest  in  science,  keeping 
up  an  exchange  of  letters  with  the  learned  Hubert  Languet ;  and  withal 
a  man  of  the  world,  a  favourite  of  Elizabeth,  having  had  enacted  io 
her  honour  a  flattering  and  comic  pastoral ;  a  genuine  '  jewel  of  the 
Court;'  a  judge,  like  d'Urfd,  of  lofty  gallantry  and  fine  language  ; 
above  all,  chivalrous  in  heart  and  deed,  who  had  desired  to  folloiir 
maritime  adventure  with  Drake,  and,  to  crown  all,  fated  to  die  an  early 
and  heroic  death.     He  was  a  cavalry  officer,  and  had  saved  the  English 
Army  at  Gravelines.     Shortly  after,  mortally  wounded,  and  dying  of 
thirst,  as  some  water  was  brought  to  him,  he  saw  by  his  side  a  soldier 
still  more  desperately  hurt,  who  was  looking  at  the  water  with  anguish 
*n  his  face :  *  Give  it  to  this  man,*  said  he ;  *  his  necessity  is  yet  greater 
than  mine.'     Do  not  forget  the  vehemence  and  impetuosity  of  the 
middle-age ; — one  hand  re^dy  for  action,  and  kept  incessantly  on  the  hilt 
of  the  sword  or  poniard.    *  Mr.  Molineux,*  wrote  he  to  his  father's  secre- 
tary, *  if  ever  I  know  you  to  do  as  much  as  read  any  letter  I  write  to 
:iaj  father,  without  his  commandment  or  my  consent,  I  will  thrust  my 
dagger  into  you.     And  trust  to  it,  for  I  speak  in  earnest.'     It  was  the 
same  man  who  said  to  his  uncle's  adversaries  that  they  *  lied  in  their 
throat ;'  and  to  support  his  words,  promised  them  a  meeting  in  three 
months  in  any  place  in  Europe.     The  savage  energy  of  the  preceding 
age  remains  intact,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  poetry  took  so  firm  a 
hold  on  these  virgin  souls.     The  human  harvest  is  never  so  fine  aa 
when  cultivation  opens  up  a  new  soiL     Impassioned  to  an  extreme, 
melancholy  and   solitary,   he   naturally  turned  to  noble  and  ardent 
fantasy ;  and  he  was  so  much  the  poet,  as  to  be  so  beyond  his  verses. 

Shall  I  describe  his  pastoral  epic,  the  Arcadia  f  It  is  but  a  recrea- 
tion, a  sort  of  poetical  romance,  written  in  the  country  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  sister ;  a  work  of  fashion,  which,  like  Cyrus  and  Clelit^ 
is  not  a  monument,  but  a  relic  This  kind  of  books  shows  only  the 
externals,  the  current  elegance  and  politeness,  the  jargon  of  the*  world 
of  culture, — in  short,  that  which  should  be  spoken  before  ladies ;  and 
yet  we  perceive  from  it  the  bent  of  the  general  spirit  In  CUIm^ 
oratorical  development,  fine  and  collected  analysis,  the  flowing  converse 
of  men  seated  quietly  on  elegant  arm-chairs ;  in  the  Arcadia^  fantastio 
imagination,  excessive  sentiments,  a  medley  of  events  which  suited 
ACK  scarcely  recovered  from  barbarism.     Indeed,  in  London  they  still 

*  Two  French  novels  of  the  age  of  Louis  xiv   each  in  ^en  volumes,  tad 
written  by  Maderaoisello  de  Scud^ry. — Tb. 
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ted  to  fire  pistols  at  each  other  in  the  streets ;  and  nnder  Htnrj  viil 
iBd  his  children,  queens,  a  Protector,  the  highest  nobles,  knelt  under  the 
lie  of  the  executioner.  Armed  and  perilous  existence  lung  resisted  in 
Eirope  the  establishment  of  peaceful  and  quiet  life.  It  was  necessary 
to  change  society  and  the  soil,  in  order  to  transform  men  of  the  sword 
bto  citizens.  The  high  roads  of  Louis  xiv.  and  his  regular  admini* 
ctration,  and  more  recently  the  railroads  and  the  sergenU  de  vilUj  cam^ 
tn  :iieve  the  French  from  habits  of  violence  and  a  taste  for  dangerous 
idfeiiture.  Remember  that  at  this  period  men^s  heads  were  full  of 
tragical  images.  Sidney's  Arcadia  contains  enough  of  them  to  supply 
half-a-dozen  epics.  ^  It  is  a  trifle,'  says  the  author ;  '  my  young  head 
most  be  delivered.*  In  the  first  twenty-five  pages  you  meet  with  a 
Aipwreck,  an  account  of  pirates,  a  half-drowned  prince  rescued  by 
shepherds,  a  voyage  in  Arcadia,  various  disguises,  the  retreat  of  a  king 
withdrawn  into  solitude  with  his  wife  and  children,  the  deliverance  of  a 
young  imprisoned  lord,  a  war  against  the  Helots,  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  and  many  other  things.  Go  on,  and  you  will  find  princesses 
■hot  up  by  a  widced  fairy,  who  beats  them,  and  threatens  them  with 
^«ath  if  they  refuse  to  marry  her  son ;  a  beautiful  queen  condemned 
^  perish  by  fire  if  certain  knights  do  not  come  to  her  succour ;  a 
^Radterous  prince  tortured  for  his  crimes,  then  cast  from  the  top  of  a 
pjramid ;  fights,  surprises,  abductions,  travels :  in  short,  the  whole  pro- 
gnmme  of  the  most  romantic  tales.  That  is  the  serious  element :  the 
igreeable  is  of  a  like  nature  ;  the  fantastic  predominates.  Improbable 
pastoral  serves,  as  in  Shakspeare  or  Lope  de  Vega,  for  an  intermezzo  to 
improbable  tragedy.  You  are  always  comiog  upon  dancing  shepherds. 
Th^  are  very  courteous,  good  poets,  and  subtle  metaphysicians.  There 
are  many  disguised  princes  who  pay  their  court  to  the  princesses. 
^^  sing  continually,  and  get  up  allegorical  dances ;  two  bands  ap- 
proach, servants  of  Reason  and  Passion  ; .  their  hats,  ribbons,  and  dresi 
«e  described  in  fulL  They  quarrel  in  verse,  and  tiieir  hurried  retorts, 
which  follow  close  on  one  another,  over-refined,  keep  up  a  tournament 
^  wit  Who  cared  for  what  was  natural  or  possible  in  this  age  ? 
IWe  were  such  festivals  at  Elizabeth's  entries  ;  and  you  have  only  to 
^  at  the  engravings  of  Sadler,  Martin  de  Vos,  and  Goltzius,  to  find 
^•i  mixture  of  sensuous  beauties  and  philosophical  enigmas.  The 
IWless  of  Pembroke  and  her  ladies  were  delighted  to  picture  this 
fiofusion  of  costumes  and  verses,  this  play  beneath  the  trees.  They 
^  <*}  es  in  the  sixteenth  century,  senses  which  sought  satisfaction  in 
poetry — the  same  satisfaction  as  in  masquerading  and  painting.  Man 
*tt  not  yet  a  pure  reasoner ;  abstract  truth  was  not  enough  for  him. 
Kieh  8ti^,  twisted  about  and  folded;  the  sun  to  shine  upon  them, 
*  ^e  meadow  full  of  white  daisies ;  ladies  in  brocaded  dresses,  with 
W  arms,  crowns  on  their  heads,  instruments  of  music  behind  the 
^'ces, — this  is  what  the  reader  expects ;  he  cured  nothing  for  contrasts ; 
U  will  readily  provide  a  drawing-room  in  the  midst  of  the  fields. 
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What  are  tliey  going  to  say  there  ?  Here  comes  out  that  restless 
exaltation,  amidst  all  its  folly,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  the 
age ;  love  rises  to  the  thirty-sixth  heaven.  Musidorus  is  the  brother  of 
Celadon ;  Pamela  is  closely  related  to  the  severe  heroines  of  Astr/e;^  all 
the  Spanish  exaggerations  abonnd  with  all  their  faults.  But  in  works  of 
fashion  or  of  the  Court,  primitive  sentiment  never  retains  its  sincerity : 
wit,  the  necessity  to  please,  the  desire  of  effect,  of  speaking  better  than 
others,  alter  it,  force  it,  confuse  the  embellishments  and  refinements,  so 
that  nothing  is  left  but  twaddle.  Musidorus  wished  to  give  Pamela  a 
kiss.  She  repeb  him.  He  would  have  died  on  the  spot ;  but  luckily 
remembers  that  his  mistress  commanded  him  to  leave  her,  and  fin<Lf 
himself  still  able  to  obey  her  command.  He  complains  to  the  trees, 
weeps  in  verse:  there  are  dialogues  where  Echo,  repeating  the  last 
word,  replies ;  double  rhymes,  balanced  stanzas,  in  which  the  theory 
of  love  is  minutely  detailed  ;  in  short,  all  choice  morsels  of  ornamental 
poetry.  If  they  send  a  letter  to  their  mistress,  they  speak  to  it|  tell 
the  ink : 

'Therefore  monme  boldly,  my  inke  ;  for  while  shee  lookes  upon  yon,  your 
blaoknesse  will  shine :  cry  oat  boldly  my  lamentation ;  for  wlule  shee  reades  you^ 
your  cries  will  be  mndcke.'* 

Again,  two  young  princesses  are  going  to  bed : 

'They  impoverished  their  clothes  to  enrich  their  bed,  which  for  that  night 
might  well  scorn e  the  shrine  of  Venus ;  and  there  cherishing  one  another  with 
deare,  though  chaste  embracements ;  with  sweete,  though  cold  kisses ;  it  might 
seeme  that  love  was  come  to  play  him  there  without  dart,  or  that  wearie  of  his 
owne  fires,  he  was  there  to  refresh  himselfe  between  their  sweete  breathing  lippes.*' 

In  excuse  of  these  follies,  remember  that  they  have  their  paralleli 
m  Shakspeare.  Try  rather  to  comprehend  them,  to  imagine  them  in 
their  place,  with  their  surroundings,  such  as  they  are ;  that  is,  as  the 
excess  of  singularity  and  inventive  fire.  Even  though  they  mar  now 
and  then  the  finest  ideas,  yet  a  natural  freshness  pierces  through  the 
disguise.     Take  another  example : 

'  In  the  time  that  the  morning  did  strew  roses  and  violets  in  the  heavenly 
floorc  against  the  coming  of  the  sun,  the  nightingales  (striving  one  with  the  other 
which  could  in  most  dainty  varietie  recount  their  wronge-caused  sorrow)  m&d* 
them  put  off  their  sleep.' 

In  Sidney's  second  work.  The  Defence  of  Poesie,  we  meet  with  genuine 
imagination,  a  sincere  and  serious  tone,  a  grand,  commanding  style,  all 
the  passion  and  elevation  which  he  carries  in  his  heart  and  puts  into  hit 
verse.  He  is  a  muser,  a  Platonist,  who  is  penetrated  by  the  ancient 
teaching,  who  takes  things  from  a  high  point  of  view,  who  places  the 
excellence  of  poetry  not  in  pleasing  effect,  imitation  or  rhyme,  but  in 

'  Cilad&riy  a  rustic  lover  in  Antrie,  a  French  novel  in  five  volumes,  nanoed  af^et 
Um  heroine,  and  written  by  d'UrfiS  (d.  1625).— Ta. 

«  Arcadia,  ed.  foL  1629,  p.  117-  '  Ibid,  h9(^n.^,  114. 
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thk  creatiYe  and  superior  conception  by  which  the  artist  dresses  and 
embellishes  nature.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  an  ardent  man,  trusting  in 
tiie  Dobleoess  of  his  aspirations  and  in  the  width  of  his  ideas,  who  scorns 
the  brawling  of  the  shoppy,  narrow,  vulgar  Puritanism,  and  glows  with 
tiw  lofty  irony,  the  proud  freedom,  of  a  poet  and  a  lord. 

In  his  eyeSy  if  there  is  any  art  or  science  capable  of  augmenting 
nd  cnltiyating  our  generosity,  it  is  poetry.  He  draws  comparison 
ifter  comparison  between  it  and  philosophy  or  histoiy,  whose  pre- 
teniions  he  laughs  at  and  dismisses.^  He  lights  for  poetry  as  a  knight 
kt  his  lady,  and  in  what  heroic  and  splendid  style  I     He  says : 

'  I  nerer  heard  the  did  Song  of  Percie  and  Douglas,  that  I  found  not  my  heart 
Moved  more  than  with  a  trunix>et :  and  yet  it  is  sung  bat  by  some  blinde  Crowder, 
vith  no  rougher  royce,  than  rude  stile ;  which  beeing  so  evill  apparelled  in  tho 
dnst  and  Cobweb  of  that  nncivill  age,  what  wonld  it  work,  trimmed  in  the  goigeoni 
lioqeeoee  of  Findare  f* 

The  philosopher  repels,  the  poet  attracts : 

'Kay  hee  doth  as  if  your  jonmey  shonld  lye  through  a  faire  vineyard,  at  the 
veiy  first,  give  you  a  cluster  of  grapes,  that  full  of  that  tast,  you  may  long  to 
pase  further.'* 

What  description  of  poetry  can  displease  you  ?  Pastoral  ao  easy 
ttd  genial  ? 

'  Is  it  the  bitter  bnt  wholesome  lambicke,  who  mbbes  the  galled  mmde,  making 
AuDe  the  Trumpet  of  yillanie^  with  bold  and  open  crying  out  against  naught!- 

At  the  dose  he  reviews  his  arguments,  and  the  vibrating  martial 
teeent  of  his  poetical  peiiod  is  like  a  trump  of  victory : 

'  80  that  since  the  excellencies  of  it  (poetry)  may  bee  so  easily  and  so  justly  con- 
inned,  and  the  low-creeping  objections  so  soone  trodden  downe,  it  not  being  an 
Art  of  lyes,  but  of  true  doctrine ;  not  of  effeminatene^se,  but  of  notable  stirring  of 
ecu)m;;e ;  not  of  abusing  man's  wit,  but  of  strengthning  man's  wit ;  not  banished, 
l»t  hoDonred  by  Plato  ;  let  ns  rather  plant  more  Laurels  for  to  ingarland  the  Poets 
heads  Uian  suffer  the  ill-savoured  breath  of  such  wrong  speakers^  once  to  blow  upon 
the  cleare  spiings  of  Poesie.  '• 

From  such  vehemence  and  gravity  you  may  anticipate  what  his 
tnieswill  be. 

Often,  ai'ter  reading  the  poets  of  this  age,  I  have  looked  for  some 

*  The  De/aice  qfPoesU,  ed.  fol.  1629,  p.  558 :  'I  dare  undertake,  that  Orlando 
'^oao,  or  honest  King  Arthur,  will  never  displease  a  soldier:  but  the  quidditie 
tf  Ens  and  prima  materia^  will  hardly  agree  with  a  Corselet.'  See  also,  in  these 
P^gw,  the  very  lively  and  spirited  personification  of  History  and  Philosophy.  It 
Mitains  genuine  talent. 
'  /Wrf.  p.  668.  »  Hnd,  p.  550.  « Ibid,  p.  568. 

'  Rid,  p.  660.     Here  and  there  we  find  also  verse  as  spirited  as  this : 
'  Or  Pindar's  Apes,  flaunt  they  in  phrases  fine, 

i'lin«  with  pide  flowers  their  thoughts  of  gold.'— (Sd^niMt) 
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time  at  the  contemporary  prints,  telling  myself  that  man,  body  and 
soul,  was  not  then  such  as  we  see  him  to-day.  We  also  have  our 
passions,  but  we  are  no  longer  strong  enough  to  bear  them.  They  dis- 
tract us ;  we  are  not  poets  without  suffering  for  it  Alfred  de  Musset, 
Heine,  Edgar  Poe,  Burns,  Byron,  Shelley,  Cowper,  how  many  shall  I 
instance?  Disgust,  mental  and  bodily  degradation,  disease  impotence^ 
madness,  suicide,  at  best  a  permanent  hallucination  or  feverish  raving,— 
these  are  now-a-days  the  ordinary  issues  of  the  poetic  temperament. 
The  passion  of  the  brain  gnaws  our  vitals,  dries  up  the  blood,  eats  into 
the  marrow,  shakes  us  like  a  tempest,  and  the  skeleton  man,  to  which 
civilisation  has  reduced  us,  is  not  substantial  enough  long  to  resist  it. 
They,  who  have  been  more  roughly  trained,  who  are  more  inured  to  the 
inclemencies  of  climate,  more  hardened  by  bodily  exercise,  more  firm 
against  danger,  endure  and  live.  Is  there  a  man  living  who  could 
withstand  the  storm  of  passions  and  visions  which  swept  over  Shak- 
speare,  and  end,  like  him,  as  a  sensible  citizen  and  landed  proprietor  in 
his  small  county?  The  muscles  were  firmer,  the  despair  less  prompt. 
The  rage  of  concentrated  attention,  the  half  hallucinations,  the  anguish 
and  heaving  of  the  heart,  the  quivering  of  the  limbs  stretching  involun- 
tarily and  blindly  for  action,  all  the  painful  impulses  which  accompany 
large  desires,  exhausted  them  less ;  this  is  why  they  desired  longer,  and 
dared  more.  D^Aubign^,  wounded  with  many  sword-thrusts,  conceiv- 
ing death  at  hand,  had  himself  bound  on  his  horse  that  he  might  see 
his  mistress  once  more,  and  rode  thus  several  leagues,  losing  blood,  and 
arriving  in  a  swoon.  Such  feelings  we  glean  still  in  their  portraits, 
in  the  straight  looks  which  pierce  like  a  sword;  in  this  strength  of 
back,  bent  or  twisted;  in  the  sensuality,  energy,  enthusiasm,  which 
breathe  from  their  attitude  or  look.  Such  feelings  we  still  discover  in 
their  poetry,  in  Greene,  Lodge,  Jonson,  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  in  Sidney, 
as  in  all  the  rest  We  quickly  forget  the  faults  of  taste  which  accom- 
pany it,  the  affectation,  the  uncouth  jargon.  Is  it  really  so  uncouth  ? 
Imagine  a  man  who  with  closed  eyes  distinctly  sees  the  adored  counte* 
nance  of  his  mistress,  who  keeps  it  before  him  all  the  day;  who  ii 
troubled  and  shaken  as  he  imagines  ever  and  anon  her  brow,  her  lips, 
her  eyes ;  who  cannot  and  would  not  be  separated  frum  his  vision  ;  who 
sinks  daily  deeper  in  this  passionate  contemplation ;  who  is  every  in- 
stant crushed  by  mortal  anxieties,  or  transported  by  the  raptures  of 
bliss :  he  will  lose  the  exact  conception  of  objects.  A  fixed  idea  be- 
comes a  'false  idea.  By  dint  of  regarding  an  object  under  all  its  forms, 
turning  it  over,  piercing  through  it,  we  at  last  deform  it.  Wh(  n  we 
cannot  think  of  a  thing  without  dimness  and  tears,  we  magnify  it,  and 
give  it  a  nature  which  it  has  not.  Then  strange  comparisons,  over- 
refined  ideas,  excessive  images,  become  natural.  However  far  Sidney 
goes,  whatever  object  he  touches,  he  sees  throughout  the  universe  only 
the  name  and  features  of  Stella.  All  ideas  bring  him  bnck  to  her.  He  if 
drawn  ever  and  invincibly  by  the  same  thought ;  and  a.  mparisons  whicb 
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•etm  far-fetcbed,  only  express  tlie  unfailing  presence  and  sovereign 
power  of  the  besetting  image,  Stella  is  ill ;  it  seems  to  Sidney  tlmt 
*  Joy,  which  is  inseparate  from  those  eyes,  Stella,  now  learnes  (strange 
ease)  to  weepe  in  thee.'^  To  us,  the  expression  is  absurd.  Is  it  for 
Sidney,  who  for  hours  togetlier  had  dwelt  on  the  expression  of  those 
eyes,  seeing  in  thena  at  last  all  the  beauties  of  heaven  and  earth,  who, 
'^CBipared  to  them,  finds  all  light  dull  and  all  joy  stale  ?  Consider  that 
b  eveiy  extreme  passion  ordinary  laws  are  reversed,  that  our  logio 
aaaoi  pass  judgment  on  it,  that  we  find  in  it  affectatioo,  childishness, 
frndfulness,  cradity,  folly,  and  that  to  us  violent  conditions  of  the  ner- 
vous machine  are  like  an  unknown  and  marvellous  land,  where  common 
KOie  and  good  language  cannot  penetrate.  On  the  return  of  spring, 
when  May  spreads  over  the  fields  her  dappled  dress  of  new  flowers, 
Aitrophel  and  Strlla  sit  in  the  shade  of  a  retired  grove,  In  the  warm 
air,  full  of  birds'  voices  and  pleasant  exhalations.  Heaven  smiles,  the 
vind  kisses  the  trvmbling  leaves,  the  inclining  trees  interlace  their  sappy 
amorous  earth  sighs  greedily  for  the  rippling  water: 

*  In  a  grove  most  rich  of  shades 
Where  birds  wanton  mnBicke  made^ 
May,  then  yong,  his  py'd  weeds  showings 
Kew  perfom'd  with  flowers  fresh  growings 

*  Astrophel  with  Stella  sweet, 
Did  for  mutaall  comfort  meet, 
Both  within  themselves  oppressed. 
But  each  in  the  other  blessed.  .  •  • 

*  Their  eares  hmigry  of  each  word, 
Which  the  deere  tongue  would  afford. 
But  their  tongues  restrain'd  from  walking^ 
Till  their  hearts  had  ended  talking. 

*  Bat  when  their  tongues  could  not  speaks^ 
Love  it  selfe  did  silence  breake ; 
Love  did  set  bis  lips  asunder, 
Thus  to  speake  in  lore  and  wonder.  •  •  • 

*  This  small  winde  which  so  sweet  ii| 
See  how  it  the  leaves  doth  kisse^ 
Each  tree  in  his  best  att}Ting, 
Sense  of  love  to  love  inspiring.'* 

On  his  knees,  with  beating  heart,  oppressed,  it  seems  to  him  that  bk 
"■^""■^  is  transformed : 

'  Stella,  Boveraigne  of  my  joy,  .  •  • 
Stella,  starre  of  heavenly  fire, 
Stella,  load-starre  of  desire. 


»  Astrophel  and  Sulla,  cd.  foL  1629,  101st  sonnet,  p.  611. 
>  Md.  8th  song,  p.  603. 
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Stellay  in  whose  shining  eyes 
Are  the  lights  of  Cupid's  skies.  .  •  • 
Stella,  whose  voice  when  it  speakes 
Senses  all  asunder  breakes  ; 
Stella,  whose  voice  when  it  singeth. 
Angels  to  acquaintance  bringeth.'' 

These  cries  of  adoration  are  like  a  hymn.  Every  day  lie  writes  dionghts 
of  love  which  agitate  him,  and  in  this  long  journal  of  a  hundred  pages 
we  feel  the  inflamed  breath  swell  each  moment.  A  smile  from  bis 
mistress,  a  curl  lifted  by  the  wind,  a  gestiure, — ^all  are  events.  Ho 
paints  lier  in  every  attitude;  he  cannot  see  her  too  constantly.  He 
talks  to  the  birds,  plants,  winds,  all  nature.  He  brings  the  whole  world 
lo  Stella*8  feet     At  the  notion  of  a  kiss  he  swoons; 

'  Thinke  of  that  most  gratefall  time 
When  thy  leaping  heart  will  climbe^ 
In  my  lips  to  have  his  biding. 

There  those  roses  for  to  kisse, 

Which  doe  breath  a  sugred  blisse^ 
Opening  rubies,  pearles  dividing.'* 

•  O  joy,  too  high  for  my  low  stile  to  show: 

O  blisse,  fit  for  a  nobler  state  then  me : 

Envle,  put  out  thine  eyes,  lest  thou  do  see 
'  What  Oceans  of  delight  in  me  do  flow. 
Hy  friend,  that  oft  saw  through  all  maskes  my  woy 

Com^  come,  and  let  me  powre  my  selfe  on  thee  $ 

Gone  is  the  winter  of  my  miserie, 
Hy  spring  appcares,  O  see  what  here  doth  grow. 
For  Stella  hath  with  words  where  faith  doth  shine^ 

Of  her  high  heart  giv'n  me  the  monarchie : 
I,  I,  0  I  may  say  that  she  is  mine.'' 

There  are  Oriental  splendours  in  the  sparkling  sonnet  in  which  he  asks 

why  Stella's  cheeks  have  grown  pale : 

*  Where  be  those  Roses  gone,  which  sweetned  so  our  eyes  f 
Where  those  red  cheekes,  which  oft  with  faire  encrease  doth  finsme 
The  height  of  honour  in  the  kindly  badge  of  shame  ? 
Who  hath  the  crimson  weeds  stolne  from  my  morning  skies ?'^ 

As  he  says,  his  '  life  melts  with  too  much  thinking.'  Exhausted  by 
ecstasy,  he  pauses ;  then  he  flies  from  thought  to  thought,  seeking  a 
cure  for  his  wound,  like  the  Satyr  whom  he  describes : 

•  Prometheus,  when  first  from  heaven  hie 
He  brought  downe  fire,  ere  then  on  earth  not  seeni^ 
Fond  of  delight,  a  Satyr  standing  by, 
Gave  it  a  kisse,  as  it  like  sweet  had  beene. 

*  AHrophel  and  8teUa,  8th  song,  p.  603.  •  Ibid,  10th  song,  p.  610. 

'  Ibid,  sonnet  69,  p.  555.  *  Ibid,  sonnet  102,  p.  614 
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•  Feeling  forUiwith  the  cOter  boniing  power, 
"Wood  ^with  the  smart  with  showts  and  shryking  AnXL^ 
He  sou^^t  Ills  ease  in  river,  field,  and  bower. 

But  for  tbe  tiine  his  griefe  went  with  him  stilL'^ 

it  hsi  ealm  retnmed  ;  and  whilst  thb  calm  lasts,  the  Kvely,  glowing 
ipirit  plays  like  sl  flame  on  the  surface  of  the  deep  brooding  fire.  Hii 
kre-^kngs  and  ^vrord-portr^ts,  delightful  pagan  and  chivalric  fancied, 
Iran  to  be  inspired  by  PetTarch  or  Plato.  One  feels  the  charm  and 
EtehBeas  under  the  seeming  affecUtion : 

*  Fidre  ejeB,  sweete  lips,  deare  heart,  that  foolish  I 
Coold  liope  by  Cnpids  helpc  on  yon  to  pray  ; 
Since  to  Irimselfe  he  doth  your  gifts  apply, 

JiM  bis  maine  force,  choise  sport,  and  easefuU  stray. 

For  when  be  will  see  who  dare  him  gainsay. 
Then  witb  those  eyes  he  lookes,  lo  by  and  by 
£acb  aotde  doth  at  LoTes  feet  his  weapons  lay. 
Glad  if  f ctr  ber  he  give  them  leave  to  die. 

*  "When  be  will  play,  then  in  her  lips  he  is, 
ITThere  blush  ing  red,  that  Loves  selfe  them  doth  letv^ 
"With  either  lip  he  doth  the  other  kisse : 
But  when  he  will  for  quiets  sake  remove 
From  all  the  world,  her  heart  is  then  his  rome, 
Wheze  well  he  knowes,  no  man  to  him  can  <iome.'* 

BoCb  beart  and  sense  are  captive  here.  If  he  finds  the  eyes  of  Stella 
■lore  beautiful  than  anything  in  the  world,  he  finds  her  sonl  more 
lovely  than  her  body.  He  is  a  Platonist  when  he  recounts  how  Virtue, 
wishing  to  be  loved  of  men,  took  Stella's  form  to  enchant  their  eyes, 
and  make  them  see  the  heaven  which  the  inner  sense  reveals  to  heroic 
•ofqIs.  We  recognise  in  him  that  entire  submission  of  heart,  love  tiuned 
into  a  religion,  perfect  passion  which  asks  only  to  grow,  and  which,  like 
the  piety  of  the  mystics,  finds  itself  too  insignificant  when  it  compares 
ilself  with  the  object  loved : 

'  My  youth  doth  waste,  my  knowledge  brings  forth  toyei^ 
If  y  wit  doth  strive  those  passions  to  defend. 
Which  for  reward  spoyle  it  with  vaine  annoyes^ 
1  see  my  course  to  lose  my  selfe  doth  bend : 
I  see  and  yet  no  greater  sorrow  tak:. 
Than  that  I  lose  no  more  for  Stella's  sake.'* 

At  last,  Hke  Socrates  in  the  banquet,  he  turns  his  eyes  to  deathless 
beauty,  heavenly  brightness: 

'  AMropAel  and  SUUa,  p.  525 :  this  sonnet  is  headed  £.  D.      Wood,  in  his 
Oxon.  L,  flays  it  was  written  by  Sir  Edward  Dyer,  Chancellor  of  the 
noble  Order  of  the  Garter.— Tb. 
«  ML  sonnet  43,  p.  545.  »  Ibid,  sonnet  18,  p.  578. 
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•  Leaye  me,  O  Love,  which  reaches*-  but  to  dust, 
And  thou  my  minde  aspire  to  higher  thiugs : 
Grow  rich  in  that  which  never  taketh  rout ; 
Whatever  fades,  but  fading  pleasure  brings.  •  •  • 
0  take  fast  hold,  let  that  light  be  thy  guide. 
In  this  small  coarse  Which  birth  drawes  out  to  death.'* 

Diyine  love  continues  the  earthly  love ;  he  was  imprisoned  in  this,  and 
frees  himself.  By  this  nobility,  these  lofly  aspirations,  recognise  one 
of  those  serious  souls  of  which  there  are  so  many  in  the  same  climate 
and  race.  Spiritual  instincts  pierce  through  the  dominant  paganiBm, 
and  ere  they  make  Christians,  make  Platonists. 


Sidney  was  only  a  soldier  in  an  army;  there  is  a  multitude  about  him, 
a  multitude  of  poets.  In  fifty-two  years,  beyond  the  drama,  two  hundred 
and  thirty- three  are  enumerated,*  of  whom  forty  have  genius  or  talent : 
Breton,  Donne,  Drayton,  Lodge,  Greene,  the  two  Fletchers,  Beaumont^ 
Spenser,  Shakspeare,  Ben  Jonson,  Marlowe,  Wither,  Warner,  Davison, 
Carew,  Suckling,  Herrick ; — we  should  grow  tired  in  counting  theuu 
Thci'e  is  a  crop  of  them,  and  so  there  is  at  the  same  time  in  Catholic  and 
heroic  Spain ;  and  as  in  Spain,  it  was  a  sign  of  the  times,  the  mark  of  a 
public  want,  the  index  to  an  extraordinary  and  transient  condition  of 
the  mind.  What  is  this  condition  which  gives  rise  to  so  universal  a 
taste  for  poetry  ?  What  is  it  breathes  life  into  their  books  ?  How 
happens  it,  that  amongst  the  least,  in  spite  of  pedantries,  awkwardnesses, 
in  the  rhyming  chronicles  or  desciiptive  cyclopedias,  we  meet  with 
brilliant  pictures  and  genuine  love-cries  ?  How  happens  it,  that  when 
this  generation  was  exhausted,  true  poetry  ended  in  England,  as  true 
painting  in  Italy  and  Flanders  ?  It  was  because  an  epoch  of  the  mind 
came  and  passed  away, — that,  namely,  of  instinctive  and  creative  con* 
ception.  These  men  had  new  senses,  and  no  theories  in  their  heads. 
Their  emotions  were  not  the  same  as  our&  What  is  the  sunrise  to  an 
ordinary  man  ?  A  white  smudge  on  the  edge  of  the  sky,  between  bosset 
of  clouds,  amid  pieces  of  land,  and  bits  of  road,  which  he  sees  not  be* 
cause  he  has  seen  them  a  hundred  times.  But  for  them,  all  tilings  have  a 
soul;  I  mean  that  they  feel  naturally,  within  themselves,  the  uprising 
and  severance  of  the  outlines,  the  power  and  contrast  of  tints,  the  sad 
or  delicious  sentiment,  which  breathes  from  this  combination  iind  union 
like  a  harmony  or  a  cry.  How  sorrowful  is  the  sun,  as  he  rises  in  a  mist 
above  the  sad  sea-furrows  ;  what  an  air  of  resignation  in  the  old  trees 
rustling  in  the  night  rain;  what  a  feverish  tumult  in  the  mass  of  waves, 

1  Imsi  sonnet  p.  539. 

*  Nathan  Drake,  Shakspeare  and  his  Times,  I  Part  2,  ch.  3, 8  i  Among 
these  288  poets  the  authors  of  isolated  pieces  are  not  reckoned,  but  only  thoM 
who  published  or  gathered  their  works  together. 
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whose  dishevelled  locks  are  twisted  for  ever  on  the  surface  of  the  abyss  ! 
Bot the  great  torch  of  heaven,  the  luminous  god,  emerges  and  shines;  the 
UO,  soft,  pliant  herbs,  the  evergreen  meadows,  the  expanding  roof  of 
khj  oaks, — the  whole  English  landscape,  continually  renewed  ana 
nhunined  by  the  flooding  moisture,  diffuses  an  inexhaustible  freshness 
These  meadows,  red  and  white  with  flowers,  ever  moist  and  ever  young, 
■lip  off  their  yeil  of  golden  mist,  and  appear  suddenly,  timidly,  lik« 
ka«uifiil  virgins.  Here  is  the  cuckoo-flower,  which  springs  up  befort 
tkt  euflUDg  of  the  swallow.     Drayton,  in  his  Polyolhion^  sings : 

*  Tbea  firom  her  bomiaht  gate  the  goodly  glittring  East 

GnOds  every  lofty  top,  which  late  the  hamorous  night 

Bespangled  had  with  pearle,  to  please  the  Mornings  sight : 

On  which  the  mirthfnll  Qnires,  with  their  clere  open  thro«tii 

Unto  the  joyfoll  Home  so  straine  their  warbling  notes, 

That  Hills  and  Valleys  ring,  and  even  the  ecchoing  Ayrs 

Seemes  all  composed  of  sounds,  about  them  every  wliere.  •  •  . 

Thus  sing  away  the  Mome,  untill  the  mounting  Sunne, 

Through  thick  exhaled  fogs,  his  golden  head  hath  runne^ 

And  through  the  twisted  tops  of  our  close  Covert  creeps. 

To  kiss  the  gentle  Shade,  this  while  that  sweetly  sleeps. '* 

A  itep  farther,  and  you  will  find  the  old  gods  reappear.  They  re- 
ippear,  these  liTing  gods — these  living  gods  mingled  with  things  which 
jOQesnnot  help  meeting  as  soon  as  you  meet  nature  again,     Shak«  % . 

Veve,  in  the  Tempest^  sings :  » 

Ceres,  most  bounteous  lady,  thy  rich  leas  ^  '\,^ 

Of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  vetches,  oats,  and  pease  ; 
*  Thy  turfy  mountains,  where  live  nibbling  sheep^ 

And  flat  meads  thatch'd  with  stover,  them  to  keep; 
Thy  banks  with  pioned  and  twilled  brims, 

Which  spongy  April  at  thy  best  betrims,  i 

To  make  cold  nymphs  chaste  crowns  ...  K 

Haily  many-colour'd  messenger  (Iris.)  ... 
"Who  with  thy  saffron  wings  upon  my  flowers 
Diflosest  honey -drops,  refreshing;  showers. 
And  with  each  end  of  thy  blue  bow  dost  crown 

'My  bosky  acres  and  my  unshrubb'd  down.'*  -^■ 

b  (^nkftw  he  says : 

'  As  gentle  as  zephyrs  blowing  below  the  violet^ 

Not  wagging  his  sweet  head.*'  ^ 

6»«ne,  in  Neoer  too  Laie^  sajn :  I 

•  When  Flora  proud,  in  pomp  of  all  her  flowen,  |  ' 

Sat  bright  and  gay,  t 

Anii  gloried  in  the  dew  of  Iris*  showers, 

And  did  display  ^  ^ 

Her  mantle  chequer'd  all  with  gaudy  green.' * 


(I 


'  M.  Dayton's  Polyofbion,.^,  1623, 13th  song,  p.  214.  ^w 

'AniT.'i,  »  Activ.2-  fl 

*  Oieeae's  Poems,  ed.  Bell,  Eurymachus  in  Laudem  MirimiduBf^.  78. 
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In  the  same  piece  he  speaks  : 

•  How  oft  have  I  descending  Titan  seen, 

His  burning  locks  coiieh  in  the  sea-queen*8  Itcp^ 
And  beauteous  Thetis  his  red  body  wrap 
In  watery  robes,  as  he  her  lord  had  been  t  *^ 

80  Spenser,  in  his  Fairte  Queeney  sings : 

*  The  ioyous  day  gan  early  to  aj)pear« ; 
And  fayre  Aurora  from  the  deawy  bed 
Of  aged  Tithone  gan  herself  to  reare 

With  rosy  cheekes,  for  shame  a^  blushing  red  : 
Her  golden  locks,  for  hast,  were  loosely  shed 
About  her  eares,  when  Una  her  did  marke 
Clymbe  to  her  charet,  all  with  flowers  spred. 
From  heven  high  to  chaoe  the  chearelesse  darke ; 
With  mery  note  her  lowd  salutes  the  mounting  larke.*' 

All  the  splendour  and  sweetness  of  this  well-watered  land;  all  the 
specialties,  the  opulence  of  its  dissolving  tints,  of  its  variable  sky,  ita 
luxuriant  vegetation,  assemble  about  the  gods,  who  gave  them  their 
beautiful  form. 

In  the  life  of  every  man  there  are  moments  when,  in  presence  of 
objects,  he  experiences  a  shock.  This  mass  of  ideas,  of  mangled  recol- 
lections, of  mutilated  images,  which  lie  hidden  in  all  corners  of  his 
mind,  are  set  in  motion,  organised,  suddenly  developed  like  a  flower. 
He  is  enraptured  ;  he  cannot  help  looking  at  and  admiring  the  charm- 
ing creature  which  has  just  appeared ;  he  wishes  to  see  it  still,  and 
others  like  it,  and  dreams  of  nothing  else.  There  are  such  moment 
in  the  life  of  nations,  and  this  is  one  of  them.  They  are  happy  in  con- 
templating beautiful  things,  and  wish  only  that  they  should  be  the 
most  beautiful  possible.  They  are  not  preoccupied,  as  we  are,  wi^ 
theories.  They  do  not  labour  to  express  moral  or  philosophical  ideas. 
They  wish  to  enjoy  through  the  imagination,  through  the  eyes,  like 
these  Italian  nobles,  who,  at  the  same  time,  were  so  captivated  by  fine 
colours  and  forms,  that  they  covered  with  paintings  not  only  their 
rooms  and  their  churches,  but  the  lids  of  their  chests  and  the  saddles 
of  their  horses.  The  rich  and  green  sunny  country;  young,  gaily- 
otlired  ladies,  blojiming  with  health  and  love;  half- draped  gods  and 
goddesses,  masterpieces  and  models  of  strength  and  grace, — these  are 
the  most  lovely  objects  which  man  can  contemplate,  the  most  capable 
of  satisfying  his  senses  and  his  heart— of  giving  rise  to  smiles  and  to 
joy ;  and  these  are  the  objects  which  occur  in  all  the  poets  in  a  most 
wonderful  abundance  of  songs,  pastorals,  sonnets,  little  fugitive  pieces, 
BO  lively,  delicate,  easily  unfolded,  that  we  have  never  since  had  their 
equals.     What  though  Venus  and  Cupid  have  lost  their  altars  ?     Like 

*  Greene's  Poems,  MdicertuB*  Description  of  His  Mistress,  p.  88 

•  Spenser's  Works,  ed.  Todd,  1803,  Tfie  Faerie  QtwfM,  I  c.  11.  st.  51. 
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the  contemporary  painter^  of  Italy,  they  willingly  imagine  a  beautiful 
aiktd  child,  drawn  on  a  chariot  of  gold  through  the  limpid  air :  or  a 
woman,  redolent  with  youth,  standing  on  the  waves,  which  kiss  her 
snowy  feet  Harsh  Hen  Jonson  is  ravished  with  the  scene.  The 
disciplined  battalion  of  his  sturdy  verses  changes  into  a  band  cf  little 
graceful  strophes,  which  trip  as  lightly  as  Raphael's  children.  He  sees 
Jib  lady  approacli,  sitting  on  the  chariot  of  Love,  dniwn  bj  swans  and 
dores.  Love  leads  the  car;  she  passes  calm  and  smiling,  and  all 
hearts,  charmed  by  her  divine  looks,  wish  no  other  joy  than  to  see  and 
Win  Ler  for  ever. 

*  See  the  chariot  at  hand  here  of  Love, 

Wherein  my  lady  rideth  ! 
Eacli  that  draws  is  a  swan  or  a  dove^ 

And  well  the  car  Lore  gnideth. 
As  she  goes,  nil  hearts  do  duty 

Ujito  her  beauty ; 
And,  enamour'd,  do  wish,  so  they  might 

But  enjoy  such  a  sight, 
That  they  still  were  to  run  by  her  side, 
Through  swords,  through  seas,  whither  she  would  ridt. 
Do  bat  look  on  her  eyes,  they  do  li^ht 

All  that  IiOve*s  world  compriseth  I 
Do  but  look  on  her  hair,  it  is  briglit 

As  Love's  star  when  it  risetli  1  .  ,  , 
Have  you  seen  but  a  bright  lily  giuw. 

Before  rude  hands  have  touched  it  ? 
Have  you  marked  but  the  fall  o'  the  BnaWf 

Before  the  soil  hath  smutched  it  I 
Have  you  felt  the  wool  of  beaver  ? 

Or  sv^an's  down  ever? 
Or  have  smelt  o'  the  bud  o*  the  brier  f 

Or  the  nard  in  the  fire  ? 
Or  have  tasted  the  bag  of  the  bee  T  ^  v 

O  so  white  !  O  so  soft  I  0  so  sweet  is  8h«  1  '* 

'^at  more  lively,  more  unlike  measured  and  artificial  mythology? 
LiRe  Theocritus  and  Moschus,  they  play  with  their  hmghing  gods,  and 
***«r  behef  becomes  a  festival.  One  day,  in  an  il:^>ve  of  a  wo<d, 
vttpid  meete  a  nymph  asleep :  « 

•  Her  golden  hair  o'erspread  her  face, 
Her  careless  arms  abroad  were  cast, 
Her  quiver  had  her  pillow's  place,  * 

Her  breast  lay  bare  to  every  blast'* 

°*  approaches  softly,  steals  her  arrows,  and  puts  his  own  in  their 
plaee.    She  hears  a  noise  at  last,  raises  her  reclining  head,  and  sees  a 

*  Ben  Jonson's  Poems,  ed.  R.  Bell.  CeUhratioTh  of  Oharu  ;  her  Triumph,  p.  125l 
'^Pi^iPoitime.  unknown  author,  ab.  1631.  oigitizedbyGoOgle 
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shepherd  approaching.  She  flees ;  he  pursues.  She  strings  her  bovr^ 
and  shoots  her  arrows  at  him.  He  only  becomes  mure  ardent,  and  is 
on  the  point  of  seizing  her.  In  despair,  she  takes  an  arrow,  and  buries 
it  in  her  lovely  body.  Lot  she  is  changed^  she  stopSi  smileSi  ioraa^ 
draws  near  him. 

*  Though  moantaini  meet  not,  lorers  may. 
What  other  lovers  do,  did  they. 

The  go<l  of  Love  sat  on  a  tree, 

And  taught  that  pleasant  sight  to  sea.** 

A  drop  of  malice  falls  into  the  medley  of  artlessness  and  Yolaptnous* 
ness ;  it  was  so  in  Longus^  and  in  all  that  delicious  nosegay  called  the 
Anthology.  Not  the  dry  mocking  of  Voltaire,  of  folks  who  possessed  oaly 
wit,  and  always  lived  in  a  dravring-room ;  but  the  raillery  of  artista, 
lovers  whose  brains  are  full  of  colour  and  form,  who,  when  they  recount 
a  bit  of  roguishness,  imagine  a  stooping  neck,  lowered  eyes,  the  blushing 
of  vermilion  cheeks.  One  of  these  fair  ones  says  the  following  verasi, 
limpering,  and  we  can  even  see  now  the  pouting  of  her  lips : 

*  Love  in  my  bosom  like  a  bee 
Doth  suck  his  sweet 

Now  with  his  wings  he  plays  with  ma^ 
Now  with  his  feet 

Within  my  eyes  he  makes  his  reat^ 
His  bed  amid  my  tender  breast, 
My  kisses  are  his  daily  feast 
And  yet  he  robs  me  of  my  rest 
Ah  I  wanton,  will  ye  I  *' 

What  relieyea  these  sportive  pieces  is  their  splendour  of  imaginatloiL. 
There  are  effects  and  flashes  which  one  hardly  dare  quote,  ^ft'^i^Ttg 
and  maddening,  as  in  the  Song  ofSong$: 

*  Her  eyes,  fair  eyea,  like  to  the  purest  lighli 
That  animate  the  smi,  or  cheer  the  day, 
In  whom  the  shining  sunbeams  brightly  play^ 
Whiles  fancy  doth  on  them  divine  d^hta. 

Her  cheeks  like  ripened  lilies  iteeped  in  wins^ 
Or  fair  pomegranate  kemel|  washed  in  milk, 
Or  snow-white  threads  in  nets  of  crimson  silkf 
Or  gorgeous  clouds  upon  the  sun's  decline. 

Her  lips  are  roses  over-washed  with  dew* 
Or  like  the  purple  of  Narcissus'  flower .  •  • 

Her  crystal  chin  like  to  the  purest  mould 
Enchased  with  dainty  daisies  soft  and  whita^ 
Where  fancy's  fair  pavilion  once  is  pight, 
Whereas  embraced  his  beauties  he  doth  hold. 

'  Oupid's  Pastime,  unknown  author,  ab.  1C2L 

•  Rosalindas  Madrigal  ^  t  ^ 
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Her  neck  Uke  to  an  ivoiy  shining  tower, 
Where  throngh  with  azure  7eins  sweet  nectar  Txa^ 
Or  like  the  down  of  swans  where  Senesse  woon% 
Or  like  delight  that  doth  itself  devonr. 

Her  paps  are  like  fair  apples  in  the  primes 
Ab  ronnd  as  orient  pearls,  as  soft  as  down  ; 
They  never  Tail  their  fair  throngh  winter's  frown. 
Bat  from  their  sweets  bye  sacked  his  sammer  time.'* 

*What  need  compare,/Where  sweet  exceeds  compare  f 
Who  draws  his  thoughts  of  love  from  senseless  things 
Their  pomp  and  greatest  glories  doth  impair, 
And  mounts  love's  heaven  with  overladen  wings.'* 

I  OB  weU  believe  that  things  had  no  more  beauty  then  than  now; 
but  I  sm  sure  that  men  found  them  more  beautiful. 

When  the  power  of  embellishment  is  so  great,  it  is  natural  that  they 
tboold  paint  the  sentiment  which  unites  all  joys,  whither  all  dreams 
converge,  ideal  love,  and  in  particular,  artless  and  happy  love.  Of  all 
•entimenta,  there  is  none  for  which  we  have  more  sympathy.  It  is  of 
aU  the  most  simple  and  sweet  It  is  the  first  motion  of  the  heart,  and 
iSke  first  word  of  natore.  It  is  made  up  of  innocence  and  self-abandon- 
ment. It  is  dear  of  reflections  and  effort  It  extricates  us  from  com- 
plicated passion,  contempt^  regret,  hate,  violent  desires.  It  penetrates 
ns,  and  we  biviathe  it  as  the  fresh  breath  of  the  morning  wind,  which 
haM  swept  over  flowery  meads.  They  inhaled  it,  and  were  enraptured, 
the  knights  of  this  perilous  court,  and  so  rested  in  the  contrast  from 
their  actions  and  their  dangers.  The  most  severe  and  tragic  of  their 
poets  turned  aside  to  meet  it,  Shakspeare  among  the  evergreen  oaks  of 
the  forest  of  Arden,'  Ben  Jonson  in  the  woods  of  Sherwood,^  amid 
die  wide  shady  glades,  the  shining  leaves  and  moist  flowers,  trembling 
on  the  margin  of  lonely  springs.  Marlowe  himself,  the  terrible  painter 
of  the  agony  of  Edward  n.,  the  impressive  and  powerful  poet,  who 
wrote  Faushu^  TamerUme^  and  the  Jew  ofMalta^  leaves  his  sanguinary 
dramas,  his  high-sounding  verse,  his  images  of  fury,  and  nothing  can 
be  more  musical  and  sweet  than  his  song.  A  shepherd^  to  gain  his 
hdtj-love^  sajs  to  her: 

'Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  Love, 
And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove 
That  hills  and  valleys,  dale  and  field. 
And  all  the  craggy  moontains  yield. 
There  we  will  sit  upon  the  rocks. 
And  see  the  shepherds  feed  their  flock% 

'  Qn&mb'B  Poenu,  ed.  R.  Bell,  Menafphom!%  Eclogue,  p.  41. 
•ML  MsUeertus'  SeloffW,V'^. 

*  A»  pcu  Like  it, 

*  Tk$  Bad  Bhaphe*d.    See  also  Beaumont  and  Fletohor,  Th^  FaUhftd  8ktj^ 
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By  dia]l<yw  liTers,  to  whose  hOM 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 
There  I  will  make  thee  beds  of  roses, 
And  a  thonsi^nd  Migrant  posies ; 
A  cap  of  flowers  and  a  kirtle, 
Embroider'd  all  with  leaves  of  myrtky 
A  gown  made  of  the  finest  wool. 
Which  from  our  pretty  lambs  we  pull ; 
Fair  lined  slippers  for  the  cold. 
With  buckles  of  the  puc^  gold. 
A  belt  of  straw  and  ivy  buds, 
With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs; 
And  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  moT«^ 
Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  Love.  .  .  • 
The  shepherd  swains  shall  dance  and  sing^ 
For  thy  delight  each  If  ay -morning : 
If  these  delights  thy  mind  may  move, 
Then  live  with  me  and  be  my  Love.'^ 

Hie  unpolished  gentlemen  of  the  period,  returning  from  a  Moon 
hmit,  were  more  than  once  arrested  by  such  a  rustic  picture ;  suoh  as 
they  were,  that  is  to  say,  imaginative  and  not  very  citizen-like,  they 
had  dreamed  of  figuring  in  them  on  their  own  account  But  while 
entering  into,  they  reconstructed  them;  in  their  parks,  prepared  for 
the  queen's  entrance,  with  a  profusion  of  costumes  and  devices,  not 
troubling  themselves  to  copy  rough  nature  exactly.  Improbability  did 
not  disturb  them ;  they  were  not  minute  imitators,  students  of  manners : 
they  created ;  the  country  for  them  was  but  a  setting,  and  the  complete 
picture  came  from  their  fancies  and  their  hearts.  Romantic  it  maj 
have  been,  even  impossible,  but  it  was  on  this  account  the  more  obarm* 
ing.  Is  there  a  greater  charm  than  putting  on  one  side  this  actual 
world  which  fetters  or  oppresses  us,  to  float  vaguely  and  easily  in  the 
ainre  and  the  light,  on  the  summit  of  the  land  of  fairies  and  clouds, 
to  arrange  things  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  moment,  no  longer 
feeling  tJbe  oppressive  laws,  the  harsh  and  resisting  framework  of  life, 
adorning  and  varying  everything  after  the  caprice  and  the  refinements 
of  fancy  ?  That  is  what  is  done  in  these  little  poems.  Usually  the 
events  are  such  as  happen  nowhere,  or  happen  in  the  land  where  kings 
turn  shepherds  and  marry  shepherdesses.  The  beautiful  Argentile*  if 
detained  at  her  uncle's  court,  who  wishes  to  deprive  her  of  her  kingdom^ 

*  This  poem  was,  and  still  is,  frequently  attributed  to  Shakspeare.  It  appeals 
as  his  in  Knight's  edition,  published  a  few  years  ago.  Isaac  Walton,  however, 
writing  about  fifty  years  after  Marlowe's  death,  attributes  it  to  him.  In  Pal* 
grave's  Ooldm  Treasury  it  is  also  ascribed  to  the  same  author.  As  a  confirma- 
tion, let  us  state  that  Ithanore,  in  Marlowe's  Jew  of  Media,  says  to  the  coarteiss 
(Act  iv.  So.  4) :        '  Thou  in  those  groves,  by  Dis  above, 

Shalt  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love.' — Tr. 

•  Ohalmer^$  BngUth  Poets,  William  Warner,  Fburth  Book  of  Albion*$  Bug 
Itnd,  ch.  XX.  p.  551. 
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ad  oommands  ber  to  marry  Curan,  a  boor  in  his  service ;  she  fleesi 
afid  Goran  in  despair  goes  and  lives  two  years  among  the  shepherds. 
One  day  be  meets  a  beautiful  oountry-woman,  and  loves  her ;  while 
ipeaking  to  her  he  thinks  of  Argentile,  and  weeps ;  he  describes  her 
fveet  face,  her  lithe  figure,  her  blue-veined  delicate  wrists,  and 
nddtiDly  sees  that  the  peasant  girl  is  weeping.  She  falls  into  hia 
•ims,  and  says,  *  I  am  Argentile.'  Now  Curan  was  a  king's  son,  who 
kad  disguised  himself  thus  for  love  of  Argentile.  He  resumes  hia 
vmoar,  and  defeats  the  wicked  king.  There  was  never  a  braver 
knight;  and  they  both  reigned  long  in  Northumberland.  From  a 
kundrtd  such  tales,  tales  of  the  spring-time,  the  reader  vrill  perhapa 
bear  with  me  while  I  pick  out  one  more,  gay  and  simple  as  a  May 
■oming.  The  Princess  Dowsabel  came  down  one  morning  into  her 
Etther's  garden:  she  gathers  honeysuckles,  primroses,  violets,  and 
daisies ;  then,  behind  a  hedge,  she  heard  a  shepherd  nn^ng,  and  that 
K)  finely  that  she  loved  him  at  once.  He  promises  to  be  faithful,  and 
aiki  lor  a  kiMh     Her  cheeks  became  as  crimson  as  a  rose : 

'  With  that  she  bent  her  snow-white  knes^ 
Down  by  the  shepherd  kneeled  she, 

And  him  she  sweetly  kiaa'd. 
With  that  the  shepherd  whoop*d  for  joy ; 
Quoth  he :  "  There 's  never  shepherd  boy 

That  ewer  was  so  blest"  '* 

Nodm^  warm ;  is  it  not  enough  ?  It  is  but  a  mementos  fancy ;  Imt 
they  had  such  faDcies  every  moment.  Think  what  poetry  was  likely  to 
ipiag  from  them,  how  superior  to  common  events,  how  free  from 
Ktenl  imitaticHi,  how  smitten  with  ideal  beauty,  how  capable  of  creating 
a  world  beyond  our  aad  world.  In  fact,  among  all  these  poems  there 
ii  one  truly  divin«,  so  divine  that  the  reasoners  of  succeeding  ages 
We  found  it  wearisome,  that  even  now  but  few  imderstand  it-* 
Spenser's  FairU  QueeM. 

One  day  Monsieur  Jourdsun,  having  turned  Mamamouchi'  and 
lamed  orthography,  sent  for  the  most  illustrious  writers  of  the  age. 
H<  settled  himself  in  his  arm-chair,  pointed  with  his  finger  at  several 
filUing-stools  for  them  to  sit  down,  and  said : 

'I  have  read  your  little  productions,  gentlemen.  They  have 
■Sofded  me  much  pleasure.  I  wish  to  give  you  some  work  to  do.  I 
We  given  some  lately  to  little  Lulli,"  your  fellow-labourer.  It  was 
tt  lay  command  that  he  introduced  the  sea-shell  at  his  concerts, — a 
■melodious  instrument,  which  no  one  knew  of  before,  and  which  has 
■Bdi  a  pleasing  effect.     I  insbt  that  you  will  work  out  my  ideas  as  ha 

*  Ckabner^  BngUah  Poets,  M.  Drayton's  Fomih  Eclogue,  iv.  p.  486. 

'  Hona.  Jonrdain  is  the  hero  of  Maliire's  comedy,  Le  Bourgeoia  OenHlhomiMi 
^tfpeat  a  vulgar  and  succesaf ol  upstart ;  Mamamoachi  is  a  mock  dignity  .-Ta 

•  Lulii.  a  celebrated  Italian  eoiapoaer  of  the  time  of  MoI|^toQ^^q[^ 
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has  worked  tlem  ont,  and  I  gire  you  an  order  for  a  poem  in  prose. 
What  is  not  prose,  you  know,  is  verse ;  and  what  is  not  verse,  is  prose. 
When  I  say,  ^'  Nioolle,  bring  me  my  slippers  and  give  me  my  night- 
cap," I  speak  prose.  Take  this  sentence  as  your  model  This  style  i» 
much  more  pleasing  than  the  jargon  of  unfinished  lines  which  you  call 
Tei  se.  As  for  the  subject,  let  it  be  myself.  You  will  describe  my 
flowered  dressing-gown  which  I  have  put  on  to  receive  you  in,  and 
tUs  little  green  velvet  undress  which  I  wear  underneath,  to  do  my 
morning  exercise  in.  Tou  will  set  down  that  this  chintz  costs  a  louis 
fva  elL  The  description,  if  well  worked  out,  will  furnish  some  very 
pretty  paragraphs,  and  will  enlighten  the  public  as  to  the  cost  of  things. 
I  desire  also  that  you  should  speak  of  my  mirrors,  my  carpets,  my 
hangings.  My  tradesmen  will  let  you  have  their  bilb ;  don*t  fail  to 
put  them  in.  I  shall  be  glad '  to  read  in  your  works,  all  fully  and 
naturally  set  forth,  about  my  father's  shop,  who,  like  a  real  gentleman, 
sold  cloth  to  oblige  his  friends ;  my  maid  NicolIe*s  kitchen,  the  genteel 
behaviour  of  Brusquet^  the  little  dog  of  my  neighbour  M.  Dimanche. 
Tou  might  also  explain  my  domestic  affairs :  there  is  nothing  more 
interesting  to  the  public  than  to  hear  how  a  million  may  be  scraped 
together.  Tell  them  also  that  ray  daughter  Lucile  has  not  married 
that  little  rascal  CUonte,  but  M.  Samuel  Bernard,  who  made  his  fortune 
as  Bfermier-gen^-aly  keeps  hb  carriage,  and  is  going  to  be  a  minister  of 
state.  For  this  I  will  pay  you  liberally,  half  a  louis  for  a  yard  of 
writing.  Come  back  in  a  month,  and  let  me  see  what  my  ideas  hav^ 
suggested  to  you.' 

We  are  the  descendants  of  M.  Jourdain,  and  this  is  how  we  hsre 
been  talking  to  the  men  of  talent  from  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
and  the  men  of  talent  have  listened  to  us.  Hence  arise  our  shoppy 
and  realistic  novels.  I  pray  the  reader  to  forget  tbbm,  to  forget  him- 
self, to  become  for  a  while  a  poet,  a  gentleman,  a  man  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Unless  we  bury  the  M.  Jourdain  who  survives  in  us,  we 
iball  never  understand  Spenser. 

VL 

Spenser  belonged  to  an  ancient  family,  allied  to  great  houses ;  was  a 
friend  of  Sidney  and  Raleigh,  the  two  most  accomplished  knights  of 
tlie  age — ^a  knight  himself,  at  least  in  heart ;  who  had  found  in  his 
connections,  his  friendships,  his  studies,  his  life,  everything  calculated 
to  lead  him  to  ideal  poetry.  We  find  him  at  Cambridge,  where  L0 
imbues  himself  with  the  noblest  ancient  philosophies;  in  a  northern 
country,  where  he  passes  through  a  deep  and  unfortunate  passion  ;  at 
Pensliurst,  in  the  castle  and  in  the  society  where  the  Arcadia  was  pro- 
duced ;  with  Sidney,  in  whom  survived  entire  the  romantic  poetry 
and  heroic  generosity  of  the  feudal  spirit;  at  court,  where  idi  the 
splendours  of  a  disciplined  and  gorgeous  chivalry  were  gathered  about 
the  throne ;  finally,  at  Kilcolman,  on  the  borders  of  a  beautiful  laks^ 
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in  a  loaelj  castle,  from  which  the  vi&w  embraced  so  amphitl.eatre 
of  mountains,  and  the  half  of  Ireland.  Poor  on  the  other  hand,  not 
fit  for  court,  and  though  favoured  by  the  queen,  unable  to  obtain 
from  his  patrona  anything  but  inferior  employment ;  in  the  end,  tired 
of  solicitations^  and  banished  to  dangerous  Ireland,  whence  a  revolt 
expelled  him,  after  his  house  and  child  had  been  burned ;  he  died 
three  months  later,  of  misery  and  a  broken  hearts  Expectations  and 
rebuffs,  many  sorrows  and  many  dreams,  some  few  joys,  and  a  sudden 
and  frightful  calamity,  a  small  fortune  and  a  premature  end;  this 
indeed  was  a  poet's  life.  But  the  heart  within  was  the  true  poet — 
from  it  all  proceeded  ;  circumstances  furnished  the  subject  only ;  he 
transformed  them  more  than  they  him ;  he  received  less  than  he  gave. 
Philosophy  and  landscapes,  ceremonies  and  ornaments,  splendours 
ef  the  country  and  the  court,  on  all  which  he  painted  or  thought,  he 
impressed  his  inward  noblenesa.  Before  all,  hb  was  a  soul  captivated 
by  sublime  and  chaste  beauty,  eminently  platonic ;  one  of  these  lofty 
and  refined  souls  most  charming  of  all,  who,  bom  in  the  lap  of  nature, 
draw  thence  their  mother^s  milk,  but  soar  above,  enter  the  regions  of 
mys  icism,  and  mount  instinctively  in  order  to  open  at  the  confines  of 
another  world.  Spenser  leads  us  to  Milton,  and  thence  to  Puritanism, 
as  Plato  to  Virgil,  and  thence  to  Christianity.  Sensuous  beauty  is 
perfect  in  both,  but  their  main  worship  is  for  moral  beauty.  He 
•pp^jtift  to  the  Muses : 

•  Kevele  to  me  the  sacred  noursery 
Of  vertne,  which  with  yoa  doth  there  remaiiii^ 
Where  it  in  silver  bowre  does  hidden  ly 
From  view  of  men  and  wicked  worlds  disdaine  t  * 

He  encotiniges  his  knight  when  he  sees  him  droop.  He  is  wroth 
when  he  sees  him  attacked.  He  rejoices  in  his  justice,  temperance, 
courtesy.  He  introduces  in  the  beginning  of  a  song,  stanzas  in 
honour  of  friendship  and  justice.  He  pauses,  after  relating  a  lovely 
tustance  of  chastity,  to  exhort  women  to  modesty.  He  pours  out  the 
Wealth  of  his  respect  and  tenderness  at  his  heroine's  feet.  If  any 
eoarse  man  insults  them,  he  calls  to  their  aid  nature  and  the  gods. 
K^ver  does  he  bring  them  on  his  stage  without  adorning  their  name 
whh  splendid  eulogy.  He  has  an  adoration  for  beauty  worthy  of 
Dante  and  Piatinus.  And  this,  because  he  never  considers  it  a  mere 
harmony  of  colour  and  form,  but  an  emanation  of  unique,  heavenly, 
imperishable  beauty,  which  no  mortal  eye  can  see,  and  which  is  the 
pn'roe  work  of  the  great  Author  of  the  worlds.*  Bodies  only  render 
it  sensible ;  it    does  not  live  in  the  bodies  *,  grace  and  attraction  are 

"~*  'He  died  for  w^mt  of  bread  in  King  Street.'     Ben  Jonson,  q^ioted  by 

ufmsmood. 
t  ff^fj^fis  <if  X<?©*  <*^  Beauty  ;  of  hecnenly  Lave  an^  Beauty. 
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Dot  in  thingSi  bnt  in  the  deathless  idea  which  shines  through   Urn 
things: 

*  For  that  same  goodly  hew  of  white  and  red, 
With  which  the  cheekes  are  sprincklcd,  shall  decay 
And  those  sweete  rosy  leaves,  so  fairly  spred 
Upon  the  lips,  shall  fade  and  fall  away 
To  that  they  were,  even  to  cormpted  clay : 
That  golden  wyre,  those  sparckling  stars  so  hrighl| 
Shall  tame  to  dnst,  and  lose  their  goodly  light. 
Bat  that  faire  lampe,  from  whose  celestiall  ray 
That  light  proceedes,  which  kindleth  lovers  fire^ 
Shall  never  be  extingoisht  nor  decay  ; 
Bot,  when  the  vitall  spirits  doe  expyre, 
Upon  her  native  planet  shall  retyre ; 
For  it  is  heavenly  borne,  and  cannot  di% 
Being  a  parcell  of  the  purest  skis.'^ 

In  presence  of  this  ideal  of  beauty,  love  is  transformed: 

'  For  Love  is  lord  of  Tntth  and  Loialtie^ 
Lifting  himself  out  of  the  lowly  dnst, 
On  golden  plames  op  to  the  purest  skie^ 
Above  the  reach  of  loathly  dnfoll  lost, 
Whose  base  affect  through  cowardly  distnul 
Of  his  weake  wings  dare  not  to  heaven  fly, 
But  like  a  moldwaipe  in  the  earth  doth  ly.'* 

Love  such  as  this  contains  all  that  is  good,  and  fine,  and  noble,  ft 
is  the  prime  source  of  life,  and  of  the  eternal  soul  of  things,  it  is 
this  love  which,  pacifying  the  primitive  discord,  has  created  the  har- 
mony of  the  spheres,  and  maintains  this  glorious  universe.  It  dwells 
in  God,  and  is  God  Himself,  descended  in  bodily  form  to  regenerate 
the  tottering  world  and  save  the  human  race;  around  and  within 
animated  beings,  when  our  eyes  can  pierce  it,  we  behold  it  as  a 
living  light,  penetrating  and  embracing  every  creature.  We  touch 
here  the  sublime  sharp  summit  where  the  world  of  mind  and  the 
world  of  senses  unite;  where  man,  gathering  with  both  hands  the 
loveliest  flowers  of  either,  feels  himself  at  the  same  time  a  pagan  and  a 
Christian. 

So  much,  as  a  testimony  to  his  heart  But  he  was  also  a  poet« 
that  is,  pre-eminently  a  creator  and  a  dreamer,  and  that  most  natu« 
rally,  instinctively,  unceasingly.  We  might  go  on  for  ever  describing 
thftS  inward  condition  of  all  great  artists;  there  would  still  remain 
mach  to  be  described.  It  is  a  sort  of  spiritual  growth  with  them ; 
at  every  instant  a  bud  shoots  forth,  and  on  this  another,  and  stiD 

A  Hymns  in  ffmour  of  BeauiU,  v.  92-105. 
*  A  Eymne  in  Hcnowr  of  Low,  v.  170-183. 
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aother;  eacb  producing,  increasing,  blooming  of  itself,  so  that  in- 
rtafitaneonslj  we  find  first  a  plant,  then  a  thicket,  then  a  forest. 
A  character  appears  to  them,  then  an  action,  then  a  landscape,  then 
a  lucoession  of  actions,  characters,  landscapes,  producing,  completing, 
srraoging  themselves  by  instinctive  development,  as  when  in  a  dream 
we  behold  a  train  of  figures  which  spread  out  and  group  themselves 
More  our  eyes.  This  fount  of  living  and  changing  forms  is  in- 
exhansdblo  in  Spenser;  he  is  always  imaging;  it  is  his  specialty. 
He  has  but  to  close  bis  eyes,  and  apparitions  arise ;  they  abound  in 
Um,  crowd,  overflow  ;  in  vain  he  pours  them  forth ;  they  continually 
ioat  np,  more  copious  and  more  dense.  Many  times,  following  the 
inezhanstible  stream,  I  have  thought  of  the  vapours  which  rise  in- 
cessantly from  the  sea,  ascend,  sparkle,  commingle  their  gold  and 
nowy  scrolls,  while  beneath  them  new  mists  arise,  and  others  again 
beneath,  and  the  splendid  procession  never  grows  dim  or  ceases. 

Bnt  what  distinguishes  him  from  all  others  is  the  mode  of  his 
inagination.  Generally  with  a  poet  his  spirit  ferments  vehemently 
■ad  by  fits  and  starts;  his  ideas  gather,  jostle  each  other,  suddenly 
appear  in  masses  and  heaps,  and  burst  out  in  sharp,  piercing,  con- 
eeotrative  words ;  it  seems  that  they  need  these  sudden  accumulations 
to  imitate  the  unity  and  life-like  energy  of  the  objects  which  they 
repn>duoe;  at  least  almost  all  the  surrounding  poets,  Shakspeare  at 
tlieir  head,  act  thus.  Spenser  remains  calm  in  the  fervour  of  inven- 
tioiL  The  visions  which  would  be  fever  to  another,  leave  him  at  peace. 
Aey  come  and  ^read  before  him,  easily,  entire,  uninterrupted,  with- 
mt  starts.  He  is  epic,  that  is,  a  narrator,  and  not  a  singer  like  an 
ode-writer,  nor  a  mimic  like  a  play-writer.  No  modem  is  more  like 
Homer.  Like  Homer  and  the  great  epic-¥rriters,  he  presents  consecu- 
tire  and  noble,  almost  classical  images,  so  nearly  ideas,  that  the  mind 
Mes  them  nmuded  and  unawares.  Like  Homer,  he  is  always  simple 
ad  dear :  he  makes  no  leap,  he  omits  no  argument,  he  robs  no  word 
of  its  primitive  and  ordinary  sense,  he  preserves  the  natural  sequence 
of  ideas.  Like  Homer  again,  he  is  redundant,  ingenuous,  even  childish. 
He  says  everything,  be  puts  down  reflections  which  we  have  made 
Ubrehand ;  he  repeats  without  limit  his  ornamental  epitheta.  We 
Ctti  see  that  he  beholds  objects  in  a  beautiful  uniform  light,  with 
iolbite  detail;  that  he  wishes  to  show  all  this  detail,  never  fearing 
to  see  his  happy  dream  change  or  disappear ;  that  he  traces  its  outline 
^^  a  regular  movement,  never  hurrying  or  slackening.  He  is  even 
ft  little  proliX;  too  unmindful  of  the  public,  too  ready  to  lose  himself 
ad  ^  into  a  dream.  His  thought  expands  in  vast  repeated  com- 
parisons, like  those  of  the  old  Ionic  poet  If  a  wounded  giant  falls,  he 
Mshia 

'  As  an  aged  tree. 
High  growing  on  the  top  of  rocky  clift, 
Whoee  hart-strings  with  k^ene  stMie  nigh  hewen  I^^qqIc 
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The  miglitie  trunck  halfe  rent  with  ragged  rift^ 

Doth  roll  adowne  the  rocks,  and  fall  with  feaniull  dxifti 

Or  aa  a  castle,  reared  high  and  ronnd* 
By  subtile  engins  and  malitious  slight 
Is  undermined  from  the  lowest  ground, 
And  her  foundation  forst,  and  feebled  quight» 
At  last  downe  falles ;  and  with  her  heaped  hight 
Her  hastie  mine  does  more  heavie  make, 
And  yields  it  selfc  unto  the  victours  might : 
Such  was  this  Gyaunt's  fall,  that  seenid  to  shake 
The  stedfast  globe  of  earth,  as  it  for  feare  did  quake. ' 

He  derelop*  all  the  ideas  which  he  handles.  He  stretches  all  lib 
phrases  into  periods.  Instead  of  compressing,  he  expands.  To  bear 
this  ample  thought  and  its  accompanying  train,  he  requires  a  long 
stanza,  ever  renewed,  long  recurring  lines,  reiterated  rhymes,  whose 
uniformity  and  fulness  recall  majestic  sounds  which  undulate  eternally 
through  the  woods  and  the  fields.  To  expand  these  epic  faculties,  and 
to  expand  them  in  the  sublime  region  where  his  soul  is  naturally  borne, 
he  requires  an  ideal  stage,  situated  beyond  the  bounds  of  reality, 
with  personages  who  could  hardly  exist,  and  in  a  world  which  could 
never  be. 

He  made  many  miscellaneous  attempts  in  sonnets,  elegies,*  pastorals, 
hymns  of  love,  little  sparkling  word  pictures;'  they  were  but  essayip 
incapable  for  the  most  part  of  supporting  his  genius.  Tet  already  hit 
magnificent  imagination  appeared  in  them ;  gods,  men,  landscapes,  the 
world  which  he  sets  in  motion  is  a  thousand  miles  from  that  in  which 
we  live.  His  Shepherd's  Calendar*  is  a  pensive  and  tender  pastoral, 
full  of  delicate  loves,  noble  sorrows,  lofly  ideas,  where  no  voice  is  heard 
but  of  thinkers  and  poets.  His  Visions  of  Petrarch  and  Du  Bellay  ars 
admirable  dreams,  in  which  palaces,  temples  of  gold,  splendid  land- 
scapes, sparkling  rivers,  marvellous  birds,  appear  alternately  as  in  an 
Oriental  fairy-tale.  If  he  sings  a  *  Prothalamion/  he  sees  two  beautiful 
swans,  white  as  snow,  who  glide  to  the  songs  of  nymphs  amid  vermeil 
roses,  while  the  transparent  water  kisses  their  silken  feathers,  and  mur- 
murs with  joy : 

•  There,  in  a  meadow,  by  the  river's  side, 

A  flocke  of  Nymphes  I  chaimced  to  espy. 

All  lovely  daughters  of  the  Flood  thereby, 

With  goodly  greenish  locks,  all  loose  nntyde^ 

As  each  had  bene  a  bryde ; 

And  each  one  had  a  little  wicker  basket, 

Made  of  fine  twigs,  entrayled  curiously, 

In  which  they  gathered  flowers  to  fill  their  flaskelf 

1  The  FoOrie  Queene,  i.  c.  8,  st.  22,  28. 

'  7%e  BhepherSs  Calendar,  AmoretU,  Bonnets,  ProthakmUon,  EpUhalami&n 
Muiopatmos,  VirgiTs  Onat,  The  Buines  of  Time,  The  Teares  of  the  M  tses,  etc 
•  Published  In  1589 ;  dedicated  to  PhUip  Sidney. 
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And  with  fine  fingen  eropt  ftill  feateondy 
The  tender  stalkes  on  hye. 
Of  erery  sortv  which  in  that  meadow  grew. 
They  gathered  some ;  the  violet,  pallid  blew. 
The  little  dazie,  that  at  evening  closes. 
The  Tirgin  liliie,  and  the  primrose  trow. 
With  store  of  yermeil  roses. 
To  deck  their  bridegroomes  posiea 
Against  the  brydale-day,  which  was  not  long: 
Sweet  Themmes!  nmne  sdtly,  till  I  end  my  song 

With  that  I  saw  two  Swansea  of  goodly  hewa 
Come  softJy  swimming  downs  along  the  lee ; 
Two  fEurer  birds  I  yet  did  never  see  ; 
The  snow,  which  doth  the  top  of  Pindos  atimi^ 
Did  never  whiter  shew .  •  • 
flo  purely  white  they  were^ 
That  even  the  gentle  stream,  the  which  them  ban^ 
8eem'd  fonle  to  them,  and  bad  his  bHlowes  spare 
To  wet  their  silken  feathers,  least  they  might 
8oyle  their  fayre  plnmes  with  water  not  so  &yrc^ 
And  marre  their  beanties  bright^ 
Thftt  shone  as  heavens  li^t. 
Against  their  brydale  day,  which  was  not  long  t 
Sweet  Thommes  1  nmne  softly,  till  I  end  my  song  l'> 

tt  he  bewmilfl  the  death  of  Sidney,  Sidney  becomes  a  shepherd ;  he  ii 
aUa  like  Adonis ;  around  him  gather  weeping  nymphs : 

*  The  gods,  which  all  things  see,  this  same  beheld^ 

Andy  pittying  this  paire  of  lovers  trew, 

•jpransfomied  them  there  lying  on  the  field, 

Xnto  one  flowre  that  is  both  red  and  blew : 

It  firat  growes  red,  and  then  to  blew  doth  fids^ 

fXka  Astrqphel,  whieh  thoeinto  was  made. 

And  in  the  midst  thereof  a  star  appeaiei^ 
Ab  fairly  formd  as  any  star  in  skyes : 
Bcsembling  Stella  in  her  freshest  yearea^ 
Fortb  darting  beamea  of  beantie  from  her  e^ ; 
And  all  the  day  it  standeth  taU  of  deow, 
'^VliiBh  ia  the  teareo^  that  from  her  ^es  did  fbw.*' 

Bis  moat  Pennine  sentiments  become  thus  fairy-like.  Magio  Is  the 
Mould  of  his  mind,  and  impresses  its  shape  on  all  that  he  imagines  or 
thinksL  Involuntarily  he  robs  objects  of  their  ordinary  ft  nn.  If  he 
looks  at  a  landscape,  after  an  instant  he  sees  it  quite  diffeiently.  He 
ggyyjg^  u  without  knowing  it,  into  an  enchanted  land?  the  azure 
karen  sparkles  like  a  vault  of  diamonds,  meadows  are  clothed  with 
lowers,  a  biped  population  flutters  in  the  sweet  air,  palaces  of  jasper 

>  Proihalamian,  ▼•  1^-^  »  AMtrophel,  v.  181-193. 
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shine  among  the  trees^  rmdiant  ladies  appear  on  eanred  balconies 
above  galleries  of  emerald.  This  insensible  toil  of  mind  b  like  the  slovr 
crystallisations  of  nature.  A  moist  twig  is  cast  into  the  bottom  of  a 
mine^  and  is  brought  out  again  a  hoop  of  diamonds. 

At  last  he  finds  a  subject  which  suits  him,  the  greatest  joy  per* 
mitted  to  an  artist  He  removes  his  epic  from  the  common  groiind 
which,  in  the  hands  of  Homer  and  Dante,  gave  expression  to  a  living 
ereed,  and  depicted  national  heroes.  He  leads  us  to  the  summit 
of  fairy-land,  on  that  extreme  Terge  where  olgeots  Tanish  and  pur« 
idealism  begins : 

'  I  hare  undertaken  a  work,'  he  WKfM,  'to  represent  all  the  moral  Tertaes,  assiga* 
ing  to  erery  yertae  a  knight  to  be  the  pati>on  and  defendor  of  the  same :  in  whoan 
actions  and  feats  oi  armea  and  ohiTaliy  the  cperations  el  that  rertue,  whereof  hn 
is  the  protector,  are  to  be  expressed^  and  the  yioee  and  anmly  appetites  that 
oppose  thamselrea  against  the  same^  to  be  beaten  downs  and  oTorcome.'  ^ 

In  fact|  he  gives  us  an  allegory  as  the  foundation  of  his  poem,  not  that 
he  dreams  of  becoming  a  wit,  a  preacher  of  moralities,  a  propounder  of 
riddles.  He  does  not  subordinate  image  to  idea ;  he  is  a  seer,  not  a 
philosopher.  They  are  living  men  and  actions  which  he  sets  in  motion; 
only  from  time  to  time,  enchanted  palaces,  a  whole  train  of  splendid 
jisions  trembles  and  divides  like  a  mist,  enabling  us  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  thought  which  raised  and  arranged  it  When  in  his  Garden  of 
Venus  we  see  the  countless  forms  of  all  living  things  arranged  in  dvm 
order,  in  close  compass,  awaiting  life,  we  conceive  with  him  the  birth 
of  universal  love,  the  ceaseless  fertility  of  the  great  mother,  the  mys* 
terious  swarm  of  creatures  which  rise  in  succession  from  her  far-reach- 
ing womb.  When  we  see  his  Knight  of  the  Cross,  combating  with  a 
monstrous  woman-serpent  in  defence  of  his  oeloved  lady  Una,  we 
dimly  remember  that,  if  we  search  beyond  these  two  figures,  we  shall 
find  behind  one.  Truth,  behind  the  other.  Falsehood.  We  perceive  that 
his  characters  are  not  flesh  and  blood,  and  that  all  these  brilliant  phan- 
toms are  phantoms,  and  nothing  more.  We  take  pleasure  in  their 
brilliancy,  without  believing  in  their  substantiality ;  we  are  interested 
in  their  acts,  without  troubling  ourselves  about  their  misfortunes.  We 
know  that  their  tears  and  cries  are  not  real  Our  emotion  is  purified  and 
raised.  We  do  not  fidl  into  gross  illusion ;  we  have  that  gentle  feeling 
of  knowing  ourselves  to  be  dreaming.  We,  like  him,  are  a  thousand 
leagues  from  actual  life,  beyond  the  pangs  of  painful  pity,  unmixed 
terror,  urgent  and  bitter  hatred.  We  entertain  only  refined  senti- 
ments, half  defined,  arrested  at  the  moment  that  they  were  about  to 
affect  us  with  too  sharp  a  stroke.  They  slightly  touch  ns,  and  we  find 
ourselves  happy  in  being  extricated,  from  a  belief  which  was  beginning 
to  be  oppressive. 

>  Words  attributed  to  him  by  Lodowick  Bryskett,  Dis^mirM  of  OivH  Life 
ed<  1606,  p.  26. 
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What  woild  eould  furnish  materials  to  so  elerrated  a  haacy  f  Om 
«dly,  that  of  chivalry ;  for  none  is  so  far  from  the  actnaL  Alone  and 
tadependcnt  in  bis  castle,  freed  from  all  the  ties  which  society,  family, 
toil,  usually  impose  on  the  actions  of  men,  the  feudal  hero  had  attempted 
ef«ry  kind  of  adventure,  but  yet  he  had  done  less  than  he  imagined : 
the  boldness  of  bis  deeds  had  been  exceeded  by  the  madness  of  his 
ireams.  For  want  of  useful  employment  and  an  accepted  role,  his 
iHBin  had  laboured  cm  an  unreasoning  and  impossible  trade,  and  the 
argency  of  bis  weariaomeness  had  increased  beyond  measure  his  eraving 
ior  excitement.  Under  this  stimulus  his  poetry  had  become  a  world 
of  imagery.  Insensibly  strange  eonceptknis  had  grown  and  multiplied 
m  hk  brainsi  one  over  the  other,  like  iry  woven  round  a  tree,  and 
tbe  original  stock  had  disappeared  beneath  their  rank  growth  and  their 
abstmelion.  The  delicate  fancies  of  the  old  Welsh  poetry,  the  grand 
(  of  the  German  epics,  the  marvellous  splendours  of  the  conquered 
all  the  relics  which  four  centuries  of  adventure  had  dispersed 
the  minds  of  men^  had  become  gathered  into  one  great  dream ; 
and  gianta,  dwarfe,  monsters,  the  whole  medlej  of  imaginary  creattures, 
«f  aoperiiuman  exploits  and  splendid  follies,  were  grouped  about  a 
anqae  eooception,  exalted  and  sublime  love,  like  courtiers  prostrated 
it  tibe  feet  of  their  king.  It  was  an  ample  and  an  elastic  subject-matter, 
from  which  the  great  artists  of  the  age,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Cervantes, 
'^^f^aii,  had  hewn  their  poems.  But  they  belonged  too  completely  to 
their  own  time,  to  admit  of  their  belonging  to  one  which  had  passed. 
Thej  created  a  chivalry  afresh,  but  it  was  not  genuine.  The  ingenious 
Arinato,  an  ironical  epicurean,  delights  his  gaze  with  it,  and  grows  merry 
•ver  it,  like  a  man  of  pleasure,  a  sceptic  who  rejoices  doubly  m  his 
pleasure,  because  it  is  sweet,  and  because  it  is  forbidden.  By  his  side 
poor  Tasso,  inspired  by  a  fanatical,  revived,  factitious  Catholicism,  amid 
tfe  tinsel  oi  an  old  school  of  poetry,  works  on  the  same  subject,  in 
meklj  fashion,  with  great  e£Fort  and  scant  success.  Cervantes,  himself 
a  lung^t,  albeit  he  loves  chivalry  for  its  nobleness,  perceives  its  folly, 
mod  eroshes  it  to  the  ground,  with  heavy  blows,  in  the  mishaps  of  the 
wmjmde  ktOM,^  .More  coarsely,  more  openly,  Rabelais,  a  rude  commoner, 
drowns  it  with  a  burst  of  laughter  in  his  merriment  and  nattiness. 
Bptiiscr  alone  takes  it  seriously  and  naturally.  He  is  on  the  level  of 
•a  moch  nobleness,  dignity,  reverie.  He  is  not  yet  settled  and  shut  in 
hjr  that  species  of  exact  common  sense  which  was  to  found  and  cramp 
die  whole  modem  civilisation.  In  his  heart  he  inhabits  the  poetic  and 
sutybuid  £iom  which  men  were  duly  drawing  further  and  further 
Mr.    He  is  eoanaoured  of  it,  even  to  its  very  language ;  he  retains 

J  f/",i  ■  ..jtog  ff^^'P^  Spain's  chivalry  away/ — ^Byron's  Don  Juan,  cantc 

lEitxi— ^* 
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the  old  words,  the  expressions  of  the  middle-age,  the  style  of  Chaacer, 
especially  in  the  Shepherds  Calendar.  He  enters  straightway  upon  the 
strangest  dreams  of  the  old  story-tellers,  without  astonishment,  like  a 
man  who  has  still  stranger  ones  on  his  own  account.  Enchanted  castles, 
monsters  and  giants,  duels  in  the  woods,  wandering  ladies,  all  spriujj 
up  under  his  hands,  the  mediaeval  fancy  with  the  mediaeval  generosity  ; 
and  it  is  just  because  this  world  is  unlifelike  that  this  world  suits  his 
humour. 

Is  taere  in  chivalry  sufficient  to  furnish  him  with  matter?     That 
u  but  one  world,  and  he  has  another.     Beyond  the  valiant  men,  the 
glorified  images  of  moral  virtues,  he  has  the  gods,  finished  models  of 
sensible  beauty ;  beyond  Christian  chivalry  he  has  the  pagan  Olympus  ; 
beyond  the  idea  of  heroic  will,  which  can  only  be  satisfied  by  adven- 
tures and  danger,  he  has  the  idea  of  calm  energy,  which  is  found  in 
itself  to  be  in  harmony  with  actual  existence.     For  such  a  poet  there  m 
not  enough  in  one  ideal;  beside  the  beauty  of  effort  he  places  the 
beauty  of  happiness ;  he  couples  them,  not  with  the  preconception  of  a 
philosopher,  nor  the  design  of  a  scholar  like  Groethe,  but  because  they 
are  both  lovely ;  and  here  and  there,  amid  weapons  and  passages  of 
arms,  he  distributes  satyrs,  nymphs,  Diana,  Venus,  like  Greek  statues 
amid  the  turrets  and  lofty  trees  of  an  English  park.     There  is  nothing 
forced  in  the  union ;  the  ideal  epic,  like  a  heaven  above  them,  unites 
and  harmonises  the  two  worlds ;  a  beautiful  pagan  dream  carries  on  a 
beautiful  dream  of  chivalry ;  the  link  consists  in  the  fact  that  they  are 
both  beautiful.     A.t  this  elevation  the  poet  has  ceased  to  observe  the 
differences  of  races  and  civilisations.     He  can  introduce  into  his  picture 
whatever  he  will ;  his  only  reason  is,  *  That  suited ;'  and  there  could 
be  no  better.     Under  the  glossy-leaved  oaks,  by  the  old  trunk  so  deeply 
rooted  in  the  ground,  he  can  see  two  knights  cleaving  each  other,  and 
the  next  instant  a  company  of  Fauns  who  came  there  to  dance.    The 
beams  of  light  which  have  poured  down  upon  the  velvet  moss,  the  wet 
turf  of  an  English  forest,  can  reveal  the  dishevelled  locks  and  white 
shoulders  of  njmphs.     Have  you  not  seen  it  in  Rubens  ?     And  whal 
signify  discrepancies  in  the  happy  and  sublime  illusion  of  a  fancy? 
Are  Uiere  more  discrepancies?     Who  perceives  them,  who  feels  them? 
Who  feels  not,  on  the  contrary,  that  to  speak  truth,  there  is  but  one 
world,  that  of  Plato  and  the  poets;  that  actual  phenomena  are  but  out- 
Hnps— mutilated,  incomplete,  and  blurred  outlines— wretched  abortions 
scattered  here  and  there  on  Time's  track,  like  fragments  of  clay,  half 
moulded,  then  cast  aside,  lying  in  an  artist's  studio ;  that,  after  all,  in« 
visible  forces  and  ideas,  which  for  ever  renew  the  actual  existences, 
attain  their  fulfilment  only  in  imaginary  existences ;  and  that  the  poet, 
in  order  to  express  nature  in  its  entirety,  is  obliged  to  embrace  in  hit 
sympathy  all  the  ideal  forms  by  which  nature  has  been  expressed  ?    This 
is  the  greatness  of  his  work ;  he  has  succeeded  in  seizing  beauty  in  its 
fulness,  because  he  cared  for  nothing  but  beauty.       ^         , 
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TTie  reader  will  feel  that  such  a  poem  cannot  be  recounted.  In 
bteiy  there  are  six  poems,  each  of  a  dozen  cantos,  in  which  the  action  it 
ever  diverging  and  converging  again,  becommg  confused  and  starting 
again;  and  all  the  imaginations  of  antiquity  and  of  the  middle-age  are, 
I  befieve,  combined  in  it.  The  knight  *•  pricks  along  the  plaine,'  among 
^  treeSy  and  at  a  crossing  of  the  paths  meets  other  knights  with  whom 
he  engages  in  combat ;  suddenly  from  within  a  cave  appears  a  monsteri 
kilf  woman  and  half  serpent,  surrounded  by  a  hideous  offspring ;  further 
on  s  giant,  with  three  bodies;  then  a  dragon,  great  as  a  bill,  with  sharp 
talons  and  Tast  wings.  For  three  days  he  fights  him,  and  twice  over- 
thrown, he  comes  to  himself  only  by  aid  of  '  a  gracious  ointment* 
After  tiiat  there  are  savage  tribes  to  be  conquered,  castles  surrounded 
bj  flames  to  be  captured.  Meanwhile  ladies  are  wandering  in  the 
midst  of  forests,  on  white  palfreys,  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  miscreants, 
now  guarded  by  a  lion  which  follows  them,  now  delivered*by  a  band  of 
satyrs  who  adore  them.  Magicians  work  manifold  charms;  palaces 
^i^y  their  festivities;  tilt-yards  furnish  tournaments;  wea-godsy 
iijmphs,  fairieSy  kings,  mingle  feasts,  surprises,  dangers. 

Ton  will  say  it  is  a  phantasmagoria.  What  matter,  if  we  see  it  ? 
And  we  do  see  it,  for  Spenser  does.  His  sincerity  wins  ni  over.  He 
is  80  much  at  home  in  this  world,  that  we  end  by  finding  ourselves  at 
home  in  it.  He  has  no  appearance  of  astonishment  at  astonishing 
erents ;  he  comes  upon  them  so  naturally,  that  he  makes  them  natural ; 
be  defeats  the  miscreants,  as  if  he  had  done  nothing  else  all  his  life. 
Venu%  Diana,  and  the  old  deities,  dwell  by  his  threshold,  and  enter, 
and  he  takes  no  notice  of  them.  His  serenity  becomes  ours.  We  grow 
eredolous  and  happy  by  contagion,  and  to  the  same  extent  as  he.  How 
ttnild  it  be  otherwise  ?  Is  it  possible  to  refuse  credence  to  a  man  who 
pamts  things  for  us  with  so  just  a  detail  and  in  so  lively  colours  ?  Here 
be  describes  a  forest  for  you  on  a  sudden ;  are  you  not  instantly  in  it  with 
Urn?  Beech  trees  with  their  silvery  stems,  Moftie  trees  iclad  with 
•mmiers  pride,  did  spred  so  broad,  that  heavens  light  did  hide;'  rays 
af  Hght  tremble  on  the  bark  and  shine  on  the  ground,  on  the  redden- 
ing ferns  and  low  bushes,  which,  suddenly  smitten  wiUi  the  luminous 
track,  glisten  and  glimmer.  Footsteps  are  scarcely  heard  on  the  thick 
beds  of  heaped  leaves ;  and  at  distuit  intervals,  on  the  tall  herbagei 
drops  of  dimv  are  sparkling.  Tet  the  sound  of  a  horn  reaches  us 
AroQgh  the  foliage ;  how  sweetly  it  falls  on  the  ear,  with  what  nnlooked 
iot  cheer  in  this  rast  silence  1  It  resounds  more  loudly ;  the  clatter  of 
a  bant  draws  near;  '  eft  through  the  thicke  they  heard  one  rudely  rush ; 
a  nymph  approaches,  the  most  chaste  and  beautiful  in  the  world 
'  sees  her ;  more,  he  kneels  before  her : 

*Her  face  so  faire^  as  flesh  it  seemed  not» 
But  hevenly  poortraict  of  bright  angels  how, 
Cleare  as  the  skye,  withofuten  blame  or  blot, 
Tluroogh  goodly  mixture  of  compleziona  dew ; 
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And  in  lier  eheekea  the  Termeill  red  did  shew 
Like  roses  in  a  bed  of  lillies  shed. 
The  which  ambrosiall  odours  from  them  threw^ 
And  gazers  sence  with  double  pleasure  fed, 
Hable  to  heale  the  sicke  and  to  reyive  the  dodL 

In  her  faire  eyes  two  Hying  lamps  did  flame^ 
Kindled  above  at  th'  Heyenly  Makers  lights 
And  darted  fyrie  beames  out  of  the  same. 
So  passing  persant,  and  so  wondrous  bright^ 
That  quite  berear'd  the  rash  beholders  sight: 
In  them  the  blinded  god  his  Instfull  fyre 
To  kindle  oft  aaaayd,  but  had  no  mi^t ; 
For,  with  dredd  maiestie  and  awfull  yre, 
She  bioka  his  wanton  darts,  and  quenched  btM  desyre. 
Her  yvorie  fodiead,  foil  of  bountie  brare^ 
*  Like  a  broad  table  did  itselfe  dispred, 
For  Love  his  loftie  triumphes  to  engrave^ 
And  write  the  battailes  of  his  great  godhedt 
All  good  and  honour  might  therein  be  red ; 
For  there  their  dwelling  was.    And,  when  she  8pa]D% 
Sweete  wordes,  like  dropping  honny,  she  did  shed ; 
And  'twixt  the  perles  and  mbins  sottly  brake 
A  tilTer  sound,  that  hearenly  musicke  seemd  to  make 

Upon  her  eyelids  many  Graces  sate. 

Under  the  shadow  of  her  even  browes^ 

Working  belgardes  and  amorous  retrate ; 

And  everie  one  her  with  a  grace  endowes,  . 

And  ererie  one  with  meekenesse  to  her  boww : 

So  glorious  mirrhour  of  celestiall  grace^ 

And  soveraine  moniment  ef  mortall  rowes, 

How  shall  frayle  pen  descrive  her  heavenly  face, 

For  feare,  through  want  of  skill,  her  beauty  to  disgnoe  f 

So  faire,  and  thousand  thousand  times  mora  fairc^ 
She  seemd,  when  she  presented  was  to  sight ; 
And  was  yclad,  for  heat  of  scorching  airs^ 
All  in  a  silken  Oamus  lilly  whight, 
Purfled  n^ion  with  many  a  folded  plight* 
Which  ail  above  besprinokled  was  throughout 
^ith  golden  ayguleti,  that  glistred  bright, 
Like  twinckling  starres ;  and  all  the  skirt  aboil 
Waf  hemd  with  golden  fringe. 

Below  her  ham  her  weed  did  somewhat  trayM^ 

And  her  streight  legs  most  bravely  were  embajM 

In  gilden  buskins  of  costly  cordw&yne. 

All  bard  with  golden  bendes,  which  were  entayld 

With  curious  antickes,  and  full  fayre  aumayld: 

Before,  they  &stned  were  under  her  knee 

In  a  rich  iewell,  and  therein  entrayld 

The  ends  of  all  the  knots,  that  none  might  see 

How  they  within  their  fouldings  close  enwrappod  bee. 
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like  two  faire  marble  pillours  they  were  seeni^ 

Which  doe  tlie  temple  of  the  gods  support, 

Whom  all  the  people  decke  with  girlauds  greena^ 

Aitd  honour  in  their  festirall  resort ; 

Those  same  with  stately  grace  and  princely  port 

She  tanght  to  tread,  when  she  herselfe  would  grace; 

Bat  with  the  woody  nymphes  when  she  did  play. 

Or  when  the  flying  libbard  she  did  chace, 

She  could  them  nimbly  move,  and  after  fly  apaet. 

And  in  her  hand  a  sharpe  bore-speare  she  held. 
And  at  her  backe  a  bow  and  quiver  gay, 
Stuft  with  steel-headed  dartes  whef-ewith  she  qneld 
The  salvage  beastes  in  her  victorious  play, 
Knit  with  a  golden  bauldricke  whicli  forelay 
Athwart  her  snowy  brest,  and  did  divide 
Her  daintie  paps  ;  which,  like  young  fruit  in  Hay, 
Kow  little  gan  to  swell,  and  being  tide 
Through  her  thin  w«ed  their  places  only  aign^^^^4^ 
Her  yellow  lockes^  criaped  like  golden  wyre, 
Aboat  her  shoulden  wsren  loosely  shed. 
And,  when  the  winde  amongst  them  did  inspyis^ 
They  wared  like  a  penon  wyde  dispred. 
And  low  behinde  her  backe  were  scattered  : 
And,  whether  art  it  were  or  heedlesse  hap. 
As  through  tha  flooring  fbrrest  rash  she  fled, 
In  her  rude  heares  sweet  flowres  themselves  did  lap, 
And  flourishing  fresh  leaves  and  blossomes  did  enwrap.  ** 
'The  daintie  rose,  the  daughter  of  her  mome. 
More  deare  than  life  she  tendered,  whose  fiowia 
The  giilond  of  her  honour  did  adome : 
Ke  suflred  she  the  middayes  scorching  powre, 
He  the  sharp  northeme  wind  thereon  to  shown ; 
But  lapped  up  her  silken  leaves  most  chayre, 
Whenso  the  froward  skye  began  to  lowre ; 
But,  soone  as  calmed  wss  the  cristall  ajrre. 
She  did  it  ftjte  dispred,  and  let  to  floiiah  Siyre.'' 

^  ■  OD  his  knees  before  her,  I  repeat,  as  a  child  cm  Corpus  Christi 
^3f  tmoDg  flowers  and  perfumes,  transported  with  admiration,  so  that 
»*  iecs  a  heavenly  light  in  her  eyes,  and  angel's  tints  on  her  cheeks, 
•▼en  impressing  into  her  service  Christian  angels  and  pagan  graces  to 
^^  and  wait  upon  her ;  it  ia  love  which  brings  such  visions  befora 

*  Sweet  love,  that  doth  his  golden  wings  emhtsf 
In  blessed  nectar  and  pure  pleasures  well' 

Whence  this  perfect  beauty,  this  modest  and  charming  dawn,  faa 
^bch  he  assembles  all  the  brightness,  all  the  sweetness,  all  the  virgin 

'  Ths  Fairie  Queme,  ii.  c.  8,  st.  22-30.  •  Ibid.  »U.  c  6.  st.  51. 
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graces  of  the  full  morning?  What  mother  begat  her,  what  marvelioos 
birth  brought  to  light  such  a  wonder  of  grace  and  purity  ?  One  day^ 
in  a  fresh,  solitary  fountain,  where  the  sunbeams  shonei  Chrysogoi^* 
waa  bathing  amid  the  roses  and  violets. 

'  It  was  npon  a  sommen  shinie  day, 
When  Titan  faire  his  beames  did  display, 
In  a  fresh  foontaine,  far  from  all  mens  yew, 
She  bath'd  her  brest  the  bojling  heat  t'  allay ; 
She  bath'd  with  roses  red  and  violets  blew, 
And  all  the  sweetest  flowers  that  in  the  forrest  grenk 
Till  faint  through  yrkesome  wearines  adowne 
Upon  the  grassy  ground  herselfe  she  layd 
To  sleepe,  the  whiles  a  gentle  slombring  swowna 
Upon  her  fell  all  naked  bare  displayd.*  ^ 

The  beams  played  upon  her  body,  and  *  fructified '  her.  The  montlia 
rolled  on.  Troubled  and  ashamed,  she  went  into  the  *  wildemesse,* 
and  sat  down,  *  every  sence  with  sorrow  sore  opprest.'  Meanwhile 
Venus,  searching  for  her  boy  Cupid,  who  had  mutinied  and  fl^d  from 
her,  '  wandered  in  the  world.'  She  had  sought  him  in  courts,  cities, 
cottages,  promising  *  kisses  sweet,  and  sweeter  things,  unto  the  man 
that  of  him  tydings  to  her  brings.' 

Shortly  nnto  the  wastefall  woods  she  came, 

Whereas  she  found  the  goddesse  (Diana)  with  hei  dew. 

After  late  chace  of  their  embrewed  game^ 

Sitting  beside  a  foontaine  in  a  rew  ; 

Some  of  them  washing  with  the  liquid  dew 

From  off  their  dainty  limbs  the  dusty  sweat 

And  soyle,  which  did  deforme  their  Uvely  hew ; 

Others  lay  shaded  from  the  scorching  heat ; 

The  rest  upon  her  person  gave  attendance  great 

She,  having  hong  upon  a  bough  on  high 

Her  bow  and  painted  quiver,  had  unlaste 

Her  silver  buskins  frt>m  her  nimble  thigh, 

And  her  lanck  loynes  nngirt,  and  brests  unbrasti^ 

After  her  heat  the  breathing  cold  to  taste ; 

Her  golden  lockes,  that  late  in  tresses  bright 

Embreaded  were  for  hindring  of  her  haste. 

Now  loose  about  her  shoulders  hong  undight^ 

And  were  with  sweet  Ambrosia  all  besprinckled  li^i** 

Diana,  surprised  thus,  repulses  Venus,  'and  gan  to  smile,  in  scome  of  Aet 
vaine  playnt,'  swearing  that  if  she  should  catch  Cupid,  she  would  clip  his 
wanton  wings.  Then  she  took  pity  on  the  afflicted  goddess,  and  set  her- 
self with  her  to  look  for  the  fugitive.  They  came  to  the  *•  shady  covert ' 
where  Chrysogone,  in  her  sleep,  had  given  birth  *  onwares'  to  two  lovely 
iprls,  'as  faire  as  springing  day.'      Diana  took  one,  and  made  hef 

■  The  FaMe  Queene,  iii.  c.  6.  st.  6  and  7.  *  Ibid.  st.  17  and  la        ' 
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Ihe  purest  of  all  Tirgins.  Venus  carried  off  the  other  to  the  garden  of 
Adoois,  *  the  first  seminary  of  all  things,  that  are  borne  to  live  and  dye;' 
where  Psyche,  the  bride  of  Love,  disports  herself ;  where  Pleasure,  tlieir 
daughter,  wantons  with  the  Graces ;  where  Adonis,  '  lapped  in  flowrea 
■nd  pretions  spycery,'  *  liveth  in  eternal  biiss,'  and  came  back  to  life 
Ibrough  the  breath  of  immortal  Love.  She  brought  her  up  as  her 
daughter,  selected  her  to  be  the  most  faithful  of'  luves,  and  after  long 
trials,  gave  her  hand  to  the  good  knight  Sir  Scudamore. 

That  is  the  kind  of  thing  we  meet  with  in  the  wondrous  forest. 
Are  you  sick  of  it,  and  do  you  wish  to  leave  it  because  it  is  wondrous  ? 
At  every  bend  in  the  alley,  at  every  change  of  the  day,  a  stanza,  a 
vord,  reveals  a  landscape  or  an  apparition.  It  is  morning,  the  white 
dawn  gleams  faintly  through  the  trees;  the  bluish  vapours  roll  like  a  veil 
It  the  horizon,  and  vanish  in  the  smiling  air ;  the  springs  tremble  and 
Burmur  faintly  amongst  the  mosses,  and  on  high  the  poplar  leaves 
begin  to  stir  and  flutter  like  the  wings  of  butterflies.  A  knight  alights 
from  his  horse,  a  valiant  knight,  who  has  unhorsed  many  a  Saracen,  and 
experienced  many  an  adventure.     He  unlaces  his  helmet,  and  on  a 

Midden  you  perceive  the  very  cheeks  of  a  young  girl : 

% 
'  "Which  doft,  her  golden  lockes,  that  were  apboand 
Still  in  a  knot,  unto  her  heeles  downe  tniced. 
And  like  a  silken  veile  in  compasse  round 
About  her  backe  and  all  her  bodie  wound : 
Like  as  the  shining  skie  in  summers  night, 
What  time  the  dayes  with  scorching  heat  abound. 
Is  creasted  all  with  lines  of  firie  light. 
That  it  prodigious  seemes  in  common  peoples  si^t.'^ 

It  it  Britomart,  a  virgin  and  a  heroine,  like  Clorinda  or  Marfisa,*  but 
how  much  more  ideal !  The  genuine  sentiment  of  nature,  sincerity 
of  fancy,  ever-flowing  fertility  of  inspiration,  the  German  gravity,  re- 
animate classical  or  chivalrous  conceptions,  which  have  the  oldest  and 
Host  trite  appearance.  The  train  of  splendours  and  of  scenery  never 
cods.  Desolate  promontories,  cleft  with  gaping  chasms;  thunder- 
•Uickoi  and  blackened  masses  of  rocks,  against  which  the  hoarse 
breakers  dash  ;  palaces  sparkling  with  gold,  wherein  ladies,  like 
ngela,  recHiiing  carelessly  on  purple  cushions,  listen  with  sweet  smiles 
to  the  harmony  of  music  played  by  unseen  hands ;  lofty  silent  walks, 
where  avenues  of  oaks  spread  their  motionless  shadows  over  tufts  of 
virgin  violets,  and  turf  which  never  mortal  foot  has  trod ; — ^to  all  these 
beauties  of  art  and  nature  he  adds  the  marvels  of  mythology,  and  de- 
scribes them  with  as  much  of  love  and  of  full  credence  as  a  painter  of 

*  The  Fairie  Queene,  iv.  c  1,  st  18. 

•  Clorinda,  the  heroine  of  the  infidel  army  in  Tasso's  opic  poem  Jerusalem  De- 
Ut0r$d;  Marfiaa,  an  hidian  queen,  who  figures  In  ArioBto's  Orlando  Furia§§ 
and  also  in  Boyardo's  Orlando  Innamorata. — Tr.  r^^^^T^ 
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the  Renaissance  or  an  ancient  poet.     Here  approach  oi|  chariots  frf 

•hell|  Cymoent  and  her  nymphs : 

'  A  teme  of  dolphins  raanged  bk  aray 
Drew  the  smooth  charett  of  sad  Cymoent ; 
They  were  all  taught  by  Triton  to  obay 
To  the  long  raynes  at  her  commaundement : 
As  swifte  as  swallowes  on  the  waves  they  went. 
That  their  brode  flaggy  finnes  no  fome  did  rean^ 
Ke  babling  rowndell  they  behinde  them  tent ; 
The  rest,  of  other  fishes  drawen  weare  ; 
Which  with  their  finny  oars  the  swelling  sea  did  sketn.'* 

Nothings  again,  can  be  8>^eeter  or  calmer  than  the  description  of  Am 
palace  of  Morpheus : 

*  He,  making  speedy  way  through  spersed  ayre. 
And  throogh  the  world  of  waters  wide  and  deepa^ 
To  Morpheus  house  doth  hastily  repaire. 
Amid  the  bowels  of  the  earth  full  steepe, 
And  low,  where  dawning  day  doth  never  paepe^ 
His  dwelling  is ;  there  Tethys  his  wet  bed 
Doth  ever  wash,  and  Cynthia  still  doth  steepe 
In  silvsr  deaw  his  ever-dronping  hed. 
Whiles  sad  Night  over  him  her  mantle  black  doth  spvsd. 
And,  more  to  lulle  him  in  his  slumber  soft, 
A  trickling  streame  from  high  rock  tumbling  downt. 
And  ever-drizsling  raine  upon  the  loft, 
Hizt  with  a  murmuring  winde,  much  like  the  lowiie 
Of  swarming  bees,  did  cast  him  in  a  swowne. 
Ko  other  noyse,  nor  peoples  troublous  cryes. 
As  still  are  wont  f  annoy  the  walled  towne. 
Might  there  be  heard :  but  careless  Quiet  lyes. 
Wrapt  in  etemall  silence  faire  from  enimyes.'* 

Obserre  alio  in  a  comer  of  this  forest,  a  band  of  aaftyn  dancing 

under  the  green  leaves.  They  come  leaping  like  wanton  Idds,  na 
gay  as  birds  of  joyous  spring.  The  fair  Hellenore,  whom  they  hare 
chosen  for  *  May-lady,'  Maunst  lively'  also,  laughingi  and  'with  gir- 
londs  all  bespredd.'  The  wood  re-echoes  the  sound  of  their  *  merry 
pypes.'  *  Their  homed  feet  the  greene  gras  wore.*  *  All  day  they 
daunced  with  great  lustyhedd,'  with  sudden  motions  and  soggestiye 
ooks,  while  about  them  their  flock  feed  on  'the  bronaea'  at  their 
pleasure.  In  every  book  we  see  strange  processions  pass  by,  allegorical 
and  picturesque  shows,  like  those  which  were  then  displayed  at  the 
courts  of  princes ;  now  a  masquerade  of  Cupid,  now  of  the  Rivers,  now 
of  the  Months,  now  of  the  Vices.  Imagination  was  never  more  prodigal 
or  inventive.  Proud  Lucifera  advances  on  a  chariot '  adorned  all  with 
gold  and  girlonds  gay,'  beaming  like  the  dawn,  surrounded  by  a  crowd 

>  The  Faerie  Queene,  iU.  c.  4,  st.  33.  *  Ibid.  i.  c.  1  el  89  and  4L 
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of  courtiers  wbom  she  dazzles  with  her  glorj  and  splendotir :  six  un* 
fquall  beasts'  draw  her  along,  and  each  of  these  is  ridden  by  a  Vice. 
Oqc  'upon  a  slouthfull  asse  •  • .  in  habit  blacke  .  .  .  like  to  an  holy 
iBoock,'  sick  for  Tery  idleness,  lets  his  heavy  head  droop,  and  holds  in 
kis  hand  a  breviary  which  he  does  not  read;  another,  on  *a  filthie 
iwyne,*  crawls  by  in  his  deformity,  *his  belly .  .  .  upblowne  with  luxury, 
md  eke  with  fatnease  swollen  were  his  eyne ;  and  like  a  crane  his  necke 
v»  long  and  fyne,*  drest  in  vine-leayes,  through  which  one  can  see  hit 
body  eaten  by  ulcers,  and  vomiting  along  the  road  the  wine  and  flesh 
vith  which  he  is  glutted  Another,  seated  between  *  two  iron  coffers,* 
'iqxm  a  cameU  leaden  all  with  gold,'  is  handling  a  heap  of  coin,  with 
tiiread-baie  coat,  hollow  cheeks,  and  feet  stiff  with  gout;  another 
'upon  a  ravenous  wolfe  still  did  chaw  between  his  cankred  teeth  a 
venemous  tode,  that  all  the  poison  ran  about  his  chaw,'  and  his  dis- 
eobored  garment  *  ypainted  full  of  eies,'  conceals  a  snake  wound  about 
his  body.  The  last,  covered  with  a  torn  and  bloody  robe,  comes  riding 
io  a  fion,  brandishing  about  his  head  *a  burning  brond,'  his  eyes 
ipukling,  his  face  pale  as  ashes,  grasping  in  his  feverish  hand  the 
haft  of  his  dagger.  The  strange  and  terrible  procession  passes  on,  led 
hj  the  solemn  harmony  of  the  stanzas ;  and  the  grand  music  of  reite- 
isted  ihymes  sustains  the  imagination  in  this  fantastic  world,  which, 
with  its  mingled  horrors  and  splendours,  has  just  been  opened  to  its 
fight 

Tet  all  this  is  little.  However  much  mythology  and  chivalry  can 
inpply,  they  do  not  suffice  for  the  needs  of  this  poetical  fancy.  Spenser's 
diaracteristic  is  Uie  vastness  and  the  overflow  of  picturesque  invention. 
Like  Rubens,  he  creates  whole  scenes,  beyond  the  region  of  all  tradi- 
tioDs,  to  express  dbtinct  ideas.  As  with  Rubens,  his  allegory  swells  its 
proportions  beyond  all  rule,  and  withdraws  fancy  from  all  law,  except 
in  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  harmonise  forms  and  colours.  For,  if 
ordinary  spirits  rec^ve  from  allegory  a  certain  oppression,  lofky  imagi- 
ttOioQs  receive  vrings  which  carry  them  alofL  Rescued  by  it  from  the 
commcn  conditions  of  life,  they  can  dare  all  things,  beyond  imitation, 
ipart  from  probability,,  with  no  other  guide  but  their  inborn  energy 
lad  their  shadowy  instincts.  For  three  days  Sir  Gruyon  is  led  by  the 
mrsed  spirit,  the  tempter  Mammon,  in  the  subterranean  realm,  across 
Vwiderfol  gardens,  trees  laden  with  golden  fruits,  glittering  palaces, 
ibd  a  confusion  of  all  worldly  treasures.  They  have  descended  into  the 
Wwels  of  the  earth,  and  pass  through  caverns,  unknown  abysses,  silent 
dqrths.  *  An  ugly  Feend  •  •  •  with  monstrous  stalke  behind  him  stept,' 
vithottt  his  knowledge,  ready  to  devour  him  on  the  least  show  of 
tovetousness.  The  brilliancy  of  the  gold  lights  up  the  hideous  figures, 
•od  the  beaming  metal  shines  with  a  beauty  more  seductive  in  the 
gloom  (d  the  inft^nal  prison. 

'  That  Houses  forme  within  was  rude  and  strong, 
hjke  an  huge  cave  hewne  out  of  rocky  clifte. 
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From  whose  rough  rant  the  ragged  breaches  hong 

Embost  with  massy  gold  of  glorious  guifte, 

And  with  rich  nietall  loaded  every  rifte, 

Ihat  heayy  roine  they  did  seeme  to  threatt ; 

And  over  them  Arachne  high  did  lifte 

Her  cunning  web,  and  spi-ed  her  subtile  nett^ 

Enwrapped  in  fowle  smoke  and  clouds  more  black  than  Mi, 

Both  roofe,  and  floore,  and  walls,  were  all  of  gold. 

But  overgrowne  with  dust  and  old  decay. 

And  hid  in  darknes,  that  none  could  behold 

The  hew  thereof ;  for  yew  of  cherefull  day 

Did  never  in  that  House  itselfe  display, 

But  a  faint  shadow  of  uncertein  light ; 

Such  as  a  lamp,  whose  life  does  fade  away ; 

Or  as  the  moone,  cloathed  with  clowdy  night. 

Does  shew  to  him  that  walkes  in  feare  and  sad  aflHIghii 

In  all  that  rowme  was  nothing  to  be  seene 

But  huge  great  yron  chests  and  coffers  strong 

All  bard  with  double  bends,  that  none  could  ween* 

Them  to  enforce  by  violence  or  wrong ; 

On  every  side  they  placed  were  along. 

But  aU  the  grownd  with  sculs  was  scattered 

And  dead  mens  bones,  which  round  about  were  flongi 

Whose  lives,  it  seemed,  whilome  there  were  shed, 

And  their  vile  carcases  now  left  uuburied.  .  .  • 

Thence,  forward  he  him  ledd  and  shortly  brouj^ 
Uuto  another  rowme,  whose  dore  forthright 
To  him  did  open  as  it  had  beene  taught : 
Therein  an  hundred  raunges  weren  pight, 
And  hundred  foumaces  all  burning  bright ; 
By  every  foumace  many  Feends  did  bydei 
Deformed  creatures,  horrible  in  sight ; 
And  every  Fecnd  his  busie  paines  applyde 
To  melt  the  golden  metall,  ready  to  be  tryda 

One  with  great  bellowee  gathered  filling  ayrs^ 
And  with  forst  wind  the  fewell  did  inflame ; 
Another  did  the  dying  bronds  repayre 
With  yron  tongs,  and  sprinckled  ofte  the  samt 
With  liquid  waves,  fiers  Vulcans  rage  to  tame^ 
Who,  maystring  them,  renewd  his  former  heat: 
Some  scumd  the  drosse  that  lh)m  the  metall  onnt ; 
Some  stird  the  molten  owre  with  ladles  great : 
And  every  one  did  swincke,  and  every  one  did  swmI  • 

He  brought  him,  through  a  darksom  narrow  atnyt^ 
To  a  broad  gate  all  built  of  beaten  gold : 
The  gate  was  open  ;  but  therein  did  wayt 
A  ftmdie  Yillein^  stryding  stiffs  and  bold. 
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▲b  if  the  Highest  God  defy  he  would : 

In  his  right  hand  an  yron  clnb  he  held. 

But  he  hlmselfe  was  ail  of  golden  mould. 

Yet  had  both  life  and  sence,  and  well  could  wdd 

That  oorsed  weap<aif  when  his  cniell  foes  he  queld .  •  • 

He  brought  him  in.    The  rowme  was  large  and  wjdB^ 

As  it  some  gyeld  or  solemne  temple  weare ; 

Hanj  great  golden  pillours  did  upbeare 

The  massy  roofe,  and  riches  huge  susiayne  ; 

And  eyery  pillour  decked  was  full  deare 

"With  crownes,  and  diademes,  and  titles  vaine^ 

IHuch  mortall  princes  wore  whiles  they  on  earth  did  lajnt^ 

A  Jtnite  of  peo|>le  there  assembled  were^ 

Of  every  sort  and  nation  under  skye^ 

"Which  with  great  uprore  preaced  to  draw  nert 

To  th'  upper  part,  where  was  advaunced  hye 

A  stately  sic^e  of  soveraine  maiestye ; 

And  thereon  satt  a  Woman  gorgeous  gay^ 

And  richly  cladd  in  robes  of  royaltye. 

That  nerer  earthly  prince  in  such  aray 

His  glory  did  enhkuncey  and  pompous  piyde  di^Iaj  •  •  • 

There,  as  in  glistring  glory  she  did  sitt, 
She  held  a  great  gold  chaine  ylincked  well, 
Whose  upper  end  to  highest  heyen  was  knitt| 
And  lower  part  did  reach  to  lowest  helL'* 

Ho  srtisti's  dream  matches  these  visions :  the  glowing  of  the  fhmaoe 
■nder  the  yaults  of  the  cavern,  the  lights  flickering  over  the  crowded 
igoret,  the  throne,  and  the  strange  glitter  of  the  gold  shining  in  every 
£reeti<m  through  the  darkness.  The  allegory  assumes  gigantic  propor- 
tkna.  When  the  object  is  to  show  Temperance  at  issue  with  tempta- 
tkmsi  Spenaer  deems  it  necessary  to  mass  all  the  temptations  together. 
He  it  treating  of  a  general  virtue ;  and  as  such  a  virtue  is  capable  of 
Cfcry  sort  of  resistance,  he  requires  from  it  every  sort  of  resistance  at 
«i2  time ; — after  the  test  of  gold,  that  of  pleasure.  Thus  the  grandest 
■id  the  most  eicquisite  spectacles  follow  and  are  contrasted  with  each 
oibcr  supernatural  ly  ;  the  graceful  and  the  terrible  side  by  side, — the 
huppy  gardens  side  by  side  with  the  cursed  sul^terranean  cavern* 

*  No  gate,  but  like  one,  being  goodly  dight 
With  bowes  and  braunches,  which  did  broad  dilate 
Their  clasping  armes  in  wanton  wreathlngs  intricate* 

80  fashioned  a  porch  with  rare  device, 

Archt  over  head  with  an  embracing  vine 

Whose  bounches  hanging  downe  aeemd  to  entice 

All  paseers-by  to  taste  their  lushious  wine,  ^^___ 
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And  did  themselyes  into  their  hamls  incline^ 

As  freely  offering  to  be  gathered ; 

Some  deepe  empurpled  as  the  hyacine. 

Some  as  the  mbiue  laughing  sweetely  red. 

Some  like  (aire  emeraudes,  not  yet  well  ripened.  •  •  • 

And  in  the  midst  of  all  a  fonntaine  stood. 
Of  richest  substance  that  on  earth  might  bee, 
So  pnre  and  shiny  that  the  silver  flood 
Through  every  channell  running  one  might  tee ; 
Most  goodly  it  with  curious  ymageree 
Was  over-wrought,  and  shapes  of  naked  boye% 
01  which  some  seemd  with  lively  ioUitee 
To  fly  about,  playing  their  wanton  toyes, 
Whylest  others  did  themselves  embay  in  U^nii  I 

And  oyer  all  of  purest  gold  was  spred 
A  trayle  of  yrie  in  his  native  hew ; 
For  the  rich  metall  was  so  coloured. 
That  wight,  who  did  not  well  avis'd  it  tcw, 
Would  surely  deeme  it  to  bee  yvie  trew : 
Low  his  lascivious  armes  adown  did  creepe, 
That  themselves  dipping  in  the  silver  dew 
neir  fleecy  flowres  they  fearftilly  did  steepe, 
Which  drops  of  christall  seemd  for  wantones  to  \ 

Infinit  streames  continually  did  well 

Out  of  this  fountaine,  sweet  and  faire  to  tea^ 

The  which  into  an  ample  laver  fell. 

And  shortly  grew  to  so  great  quantitie, 

That  like  a  little  lake  it  seemd  to  bee ; 

Whose  depth  exceeded  not  three  cnhtts  hl^i^ 

That  through  the  waves  one  might  the  bottom  tes^ 

All  pav*d  beneath  with  jaspar  shining  bright, 

That  seemd  the  fountaine  in  that  sea  did  sayle  upright.  •  •  « 

The  ioyous  birdes,  shrouded  in  chearefuU  shadi^ 

Their  notes  unto  the  v  jice  attempred  sweet ; 

Th'  angelicall  soft  trembling  voyces  made 

To  th'  instruments  divine  respondence  meek} 

The  silver-sounding  instruments  did  meet 

With  the  base  murmure  of  the  waters  &11 1 

The  waters  £ei11  with  difference  discreet, 

Kow  soft,  now  loud,  unto  the  wind  did  call ; 

The  gentle  warbling  wind  low  answered  to  alL  •  •  « 

Upon  a  bed  of  roses  she  was  layd. 

As  faint  through  heat,  or  dight  to  pleasant  tim  ; 

And  was  arayd,  or  rather  disarayd, 

All  in  a  vele  of  silke  and  silver  thin. 

That  hid  no  whit  her  alabaster  skin. 

But  rather  shewd  more  white,  if  more  might  bee : 

More  subtile  web  Arachne  cannot  spin ; 

Kor  the  flno  nets,  which  oft  we  woven  see 

Of  scorched  deaw,  do  not  in  th'  ayre  more  lightly  flee. 
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Her  snowy  break  wa*  bare  to  ready  spoyle 

Of  bongry  eies,  wblcb  &'  ote  therewith  be  fild ; 

And  yet,  through  Ungaonr  of  her  kte  sweet  toyk^ 

Pew  drops,  more  deare  then  nectar,  forth  distild, 

rhat  like  pure  orient  perles  adowne  it  trild ; 

And  her  Mre  eyes,  sweet  smyling  m  delight, 

Moystened  their  fierie  beames,  with  which  she  thrild 

Fraile  harts,  yet  quenclied  not ;  like  stany  light, 

Which,  sparckling  on  the  silent  waves,  does  seeme  man  bright.'* 

li  not  tliis  a  fairy  land  ?  We  find  here  finished  pictures,  gentiine 
and  complete,  composed  witb  a  painter^s  feeling,  with  choice  of  tints 
and  Hnes ;  our  eyes  are  delighted  by  it.  This  reclining  Acrasia  has 
the  poee  of  a  goddess,  or  of  one  of  Titian's  courtesans.  An  Italian 
artist  might  copy  these  gardens,-  flowing  waters,  sculptured  loves, 
wreaths  of  creeping  ivy  thick  with  glossy  leaves  and  fleecy  flowers. 
Just  before,  in  the  infernal  depths,  the  lights,  with  their  long  streaming 
rays,  were  fine,  half-smothered  by  the  darkness ;  the  lofty  throne  in  the 
vast  ball,  between  the  pillars,  in  the  midst  of  a  swarming  multitude, 
connected  all  the  forms  around  it  by  centring  all  regards.  The  poet, 
here  and  throughout,  ia  a  colourist  and  an  architect.  However  fan- 
tastic bb  world  may  be,  it  is  not  factitious ;  if  it  is  not,  it  might  have 
beok ;  indeed,  it  should  have  been  ;  it  is  the  fault  of  circumstances  if 
they  do  not  dispose  themselves  so  as  to  bring  this  to  pass;  taken  by  itself, 
it  possesses  that  internal  harmony  by  which  a  real  thing,  even  a  still 
higher  harmony,  comes  into  existence,  inasmuch  as,  amid  the  differences 
of  real  things,  it  is  altogether,  and  in  its  least  detail,  constructed  with 
a  view  to  beauty.  Art  is  matured :  this  is  the  great  characteristic  of 
the  age,  which  distingniabes  this  poem  from  all  similar  tales  heaped  up 
by  the  middle-age.  Incoherent,  mutilated,  they  lay  like  rubbish,  or 
rough-hewn  stones,  which  the  weak  hands  of  the  trouv^res  could  not 
Mitld  into  a  monument.  At  last  the  poets  and  artists  are  here,  and 
with  them  the  conception  oi  beauty,  to  wit,  the  idea  of  the  general 
effect.  They  understand  proportions,  relations,  contrasts ;  they  com- 
poee.  Id  their  hands  the  misty  vague  sketch  becomes  defined,  com- 
plete, separate ;  it  assumes  colour— is  made  a  picture.  Every  object 
thos  conceived  and  imaged  acqtdres  a  definite  existence  as  soon  as  it 
aequirea  a  true  form;  centuries  after,  it  will  be  acknowledged  and 
admired,  and  men  will  be  toudied  by  it;  and  more,  they  will  be 
toocbed  by  its  author ;  for,  besides  the  object  which  he  paints,  the 
poet  paints  bimBelf.  Hia  ruling  idea  is  stamped  upon  the  work  which 
it  produces  and  controls.  Spenser  is  superior  to  his  subject,  compre* 
^*Dd!f  it  ftdly  /i«mes  it  with  a  view  to  the  end,  in  order  to  impress 
•poa  H  the  proper  mark  of  his  soul  and  his  genius.  Each  story  is 
^o£Sed  with  respect  to  another,  and  all  with  respect  to  a  certain  effect 
T^he  JPMrie  QueenesVi  c.  12.  st.  68-7a 
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which  is  being  worked  out.  Thus  a  beauty  issues  from  this  harmony, 
— the  beauty  in  the  poet's  heart, — which  his  whole  work  strives  to 
express ;  a  noble  and  yet  a  laughing  beauty,  made  up  of  moral  eleva» 
tion  and  sensuous  seductions,  English  in  sentiment,  Italian  in  externals^ 
chivalric  in  subject,  modern  in  its  perfection,  representing  a  unique  and 
admirable  epoch,  thie  appearance  of  paganism  in  a  Christiaii  racei  aud 
the  worship  of  form  by  an  imagination  of  the  North. 


S.  Paosii 


Such  an  epoch  can  scarcely  last,  and  the  poetic  yitality  expendf 
Itself  in  a  blossom  of  prose,  so  that  its  expansion  leads  to  its  decline. 
From  the  begin ni/ig  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy,  the  enfeeblement  ol 
manners  and  genius  grows  apparent.  Enthusiasm  and  respect  decline. 
The  minions  and  sycophants  of  the  court  intrigue  and  pilfer,  amid 
pedantry,  puerility,  and  show.  The  court  plunders,  and  the  nation 
murmiu^.  The  Commons  begin  to  show  a  stem  front,  and  the  king, 
scolding  them  like  a  schoolmaster,  bends  before  them  like  a  little  boy. 
This  pitiable  monarch  (James  i.)  suffers  himself  to  be  bullied  by  hia 
favourites,  writes  to  them  like  a  gossip,  calls  himself  a  Solomon,  airs 
his  literary  vanity,  and  in  granting  an  audience  to  a  courtier,  holds  up 
to  him  his  own  reputation  as  a  savant,  and  expects  to  be  answered  in 
the  same  strain.  The  dignity  of  the  government  is  weakened,  and  the 
people's  loyalty  is  cooled.  Royalty  declines,  and  revolution  is  fostered. 
At  the  same  time,  the  noble  chivalric  paganism  degenerates  into  a  base 
and  coarse  sensuality.  The  king,  we  are  told,  on  one  occasion,  had  got 
so  drunk  with  his  royal  brother  Christian  of  Denmark,  that  they  both 
had  to  be  carried  to  bed.     Sir  John  Harrington  says : 

'  The  ladies  abandon  their  sobriety,  and  are  seen  to  roll  about  hi  intozica* 
tion.  .  .  .  The  Lady  who  did  play  the  Queen's  part  (in  the  Masque  of  the  Queen 
of  Sheba)  did  carry  most  precious  gifts  to  both  their  Mig'esties ;  but,  forgetting 
the  steppes  arising  to  the  canopy,  overset  her  caskets  into  his  Danish  Majesties 
lap,  and  fell  at  his  feet,  tho  I  rather  think  it  was  in  his  face.  Much  was  the 
hurry  and  confusion  ;  cloths  and  napkins  were  at  hand,  to  make  all  dean.  His 
Majesty  then  got  up  and  would  dance  with  the  Queen  of  Sheba ;  but  he  feQ 
down  and  humbled  himself  before  her,  and  was  carried  to  an  inner  chamber  and 
laii  on  a  bed  of  state ;  which  was  not  a  little  defiled  with  the  presents  of  ths 
Queen  which  had  been  bestowed  on  his  garments ;  such  as  wine,  cream,  jeUy» 
beverage,  cakes,  spices,  and  other  good  matters.  The  entwtainment  and  show 
went  forward,  and  most  of  the  presenters  went  backward,  or  fell  down  ;  ^ine  did 
so  occupy  their  upper  chambers.  Now  did  appear,  in  rich  dress,  Hope,  Faith, 
and  Charity:  Hope  did  assay  to  «peak,  but  wine  rendered  her  endeavours  so  feeble 
that  she  withdrew,  and  hoped  the  king  would  excuse  her  brevity :  Faith  .  .  .  left 
the  cfort  in  a  staggering  condition.  •  .  •  They  were  both  sick  and  spewing  in  the 
Wwer  halL    Next  came  Victory,  who  ...  by  a  strange  medley  of  versi^catioe 
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-^i  Y^  alUr   mods  liKmenK'fcci.'bl^    xitterance,  was  led  away  like  a 

"^y  sleep  MX    tike   orL*er    st^epA    of  the  anii-rhamber.     As  for 

A9^y  )  made  -wwlt  ivrltlr   lier    oliwe   "branch,  and  laid  on  the  pates 
rtse  her  eomlng.  1     xie'er*    did  see  such  lack  of  good  ordei 

Itricty  in  oop  Qne«n.*a  daye.  *  ■ 
Jbscrve  tha^    tli^se     tipsy    'women  were  great  ladies. 

at  the  grand    ide&s  -w^-liicli     introduce  an  epoch,  end,  in 

^^r^m,  by  preserv^rkg    noticing    but  their  vices;  the  prou< 

^^i^tural  life  \>«ooiraes    wl  -vxiJgar  appeal  to  the  senses.     A 

^».rtch  of   txiiimplx    ixxid^T-     JTaxnes  i.,  often  represented  ol 

^l«*er,  when     tkxe     »eTisxi«l     inatincts,  exaggerated  by  Pu 

«=::«^  to  raise    tlieir  "Heads  once  more,  we  shall  find  unde 

"^^u,  excess  revellvrig  in  its  debauchery,  and  triumphing  i 

Meanwliile  t.He  literat;nre  undergoes  a  change ;  the  p< 

>rhich  had  gnidod    it,   atnd  -wrbich,  amidst  singularity,  refir 

gera^ons,  kiad  xnade  it;  great,  slackened  and  diminished. 

Suckling,     and    HLerriok:,     prettiness  takes  the  place  of 

That  ^Incb    atrikLea    tHexn  is    no  longer  the  general  featu 

that  wbieb    tHey    try    to    express  is  no  longer  the  innei 

things.      Tbey  no  longer*  possess  that  fiberal  conception,  t 

penetration,  \>y  'wrHiola  man  sympathised  with  objects,  and 

rf  creating    tbeni    a-new.  ^  They  no  longer  boast  of  ths 

Mictions^  that    exoeas    of  ideas  and  images,  which  compe 

veEeve  bimself    "by    words,    to  act  externally,  to  represe 

f  nldiyy    the    interior     drama  which   made   his  whole   bo< 

tremble.      Tbey    are     ratber  wits  of  the  court,   cavalier 

^bo  ^iab   to   try  tbeir  band  at  imagination  and  style.     I 

lore   becomes     gallantry  ;    they  write  songs,  fugitive   pi 

ments  to  tlie   ladies.       I>o  their  hearU  still  prick  them  i 

«\cKvaent  pbrases   in    order  to  be  applauded,  and  flatten 

^oiM  \i\  order    to  please.     The  divine  faces,  the  serious 

looks,  the  virgin  or  impassioned  expressions  which  burst  f 

sitep  in  the  early   poets,  have  disappeared;  here  we  see 

agreeable  countenances,  painted  in  agreeable  verses.     B 

is  not  far  off;    we  meet  with  it  as  early  as  in  Suckling,  a 

boot,  and  prosaic   epicurism ;  their  sentiment  is  expressed 

^n  rach  a  phrase    as  :   *  Let  us  amuse  ourselves,  anr]  a  fig 

Tbe  only  objects    they  can  paint,  at  last,  are  little  grace 

^Um    a   Msy-dny    festivity,  a  dewy  primrose,  a  marriag< 

l>9e*      Herrick  and  Suckling  especially  produce  little  exq 

^^Hmt^,  ever  lang^'^g  o^^  smiling  like  those  attributed  i 

>  2fugaAnUqu<B,i,M^etp<uHm. 

•  •  Some  asked  me  where  the  Rubies  grew, 

And  nothing  I  did  say ; 
Bat  with  my  finger  pointed  to 

The  lips  of  Julia. 
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or  those  which  abotmd  in  tihe  Anthology.  In  fact,  here,  as  at  the  time 
alluded  to,  we  are  at  the  decline  of  paganism ;  energy  departs,  the 
reign  of  the  agreeable  begins.  People  do  not  relinquish  the  worship 
of  beauty  and  pleasure,  but  dally  with  them.  They  deck  and  fit 
them  to  their  taste;  ihey  cease  to  subdue  and  bend  men,  who  sport 
and  amuse  themselves  with  them.  It  is  the  last  beam  of  a  setting 
sun ;  the  genuine  poetic  sentiment  dies  out  with  Sedley;  Waller,  and 
the  rhymesters  of  the  Restoration ;  they  write  prose  in  verse ;  their 
heart  is  on  a  level  with  their  style,  and  with  an  exact  language  we 
find  the  commencement  of  a  new  age  and  a  new  art 

Side  by  side  with  prettiness  comes  affectation;  it  is  the  second 
mark  of  the  decadence.  Instead  of  writing  to  say  things,  they  vrrite 
to  say  them  well ;  they  outbid  their  neighbours,  and  strain  every  mode 
of  speech  :  they  push  art  over  on  the  side  to  which  it  had  a  leaning  ; 
and  as  in  this  age  it  had  a  leaning  towards  vehemence  and  imaginatioo. 

Some  ask'd  how  Pearls  did  grow,  and  where ; 

Then  spake  I  to  my  girle. 
To  part  her  lips,  and  shew  me  there 

The  qoarelets  of  Pearl. 
One  ask'd  me  where  the  roses  grew ; 

I  bade  him  not  go  seek ; 
Bat  forthwith  bade  my  Julia  show 

A  bad  in  either  cheek.' 

IISBRICK'S  Hesperidet,  ed.  Walford  I860 ; 
The  Rock  of  Bubiei,  p.  82. 

'About  the  sweet  bag  of  a  bee, 

Two  Cupids  fell  at  odds ; 
And  whose  the  pretty  prize  sha'd  be. 

They  vow*d  to  ask  the  Gods. 
Which  Venus  hearing,  thither  camo. 

And  for  their  boldness  stript  them ; 
And  taking  thence  from  each  his  flame, 

With  rods  of  mirtle  whlpt  them. 
Which  done,  to  still  their  wanton  cries. 

When  quite  grown  sh'ad  seen  them, 
Bhe  kist  and  wip'd  their  dove-like  eyes. 

And  gave  the  bsg  between  them.' 

Hbrbick,  Ibid. ;  The  Bag  of  the  Bee  pi  It 

Why  so  pale  and  wan,  fond  lover  t 

Prithee,  why  so  pale  ? 
Will,  when  looking  well  can't  move  her. 

Looking  ill  prevail  ? 

Prithee,  why  so  pale  1 
Why  so  dull  and  mute,  young  sinner  T 

Prithee,  why  so  mute  t 
Will,  when  speaking  well  can't  win  her» 

Saying  nothing  do'tt 

Prithee,  why  so  mutet 
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Ikj  )»ik  jgp  tlieir  emphasis  and  ooloaring.  A  jargon  always  springs 
«at  of  a  style.  In  all  arts,  Ui»  first  masters,  the  inventors,  disccver  the 
tdtti  steep  themselyes  in  it,  and  leare  it  to  effect  its  outward  form. 
Then  eome  the  second  class,  the  imitators,  who  sedulously  r^>eat  this 
fonn,  and  alter  it  by  exaggeration.  Some  nevertheless  have  talent,  as 
Qaa]i«,  Herbert,  Babington,  Donne  in  particular,  a  pungent  satirist, 
of  terrible  crudeness,^  a  powerful  poet,  of  a  precise  and  intense  imagi- 
Bition,  who  still  preserves  something  of  the  energy  and  thrill  of  the 
sticm.'    But  he  deliberately  abases  all  these  gifts,  an4 


L 


Quit,  qoit  for  shame :  this  will  not  move. 

This  camiot  take  her ; 
If  of  herself  she  will  not  love. 

Nothing  can  make  her. 

The  devil  take  her  r 
Sir  John  SuaajNO's  Wbrki,  ed.  A.  Snckling,  1886,  p.  70l 
'  As  when  a  lady,  walking  Flora's  bower. 
Picks  here  a  pink,  and  there  a  gilly.flower. 
Now  plncks  a  violet  from  her  purple  bed. 
And  then  a  primroee,  the  yearns  maidenhead. 
There  nips  the  brier,  here's  the  lover's  pansy. 
Shifting  her  dainty  pleasures  with  her  ftmcy; 
This  on  her  arms,  and  that  she  lists  to  wear 
Upon  the  borders  of  her  carious  hair ; 
At  length  a  rose-bud  (passing  all  the  rest) 
She  plucks  and  bosoms  in  her  lily  breast.' 

QUASLBS,  Chalmers*  CytUypcsdia  of  Engl.  LU.  1 140. 

*  flee  fai  paitienlar,  his  satire  against  the  courtiers.     The  following  Is 
faDitetots: 

*  But  he  is  worst,  who  (beggarly)  doth  chaw 
Other's  wits  fruits,  and  in  his  ravenous  maw 
Baakly  digested,  doth  those  things  outspue. 
As  his  owne  things ;  and  they  are  his  owne,  'tis  true. 
For  if  one  eate  my  meats,  though  it  be  knowne 
The  meat  was  mine,  th'  excrement  is  his  owne.' 

Donne's  SaUret,  1639.    BaHre  ii  p  12& 

*  '  When  I  heboid  a  stream,  which  from  the  spring 
Doth  with  doubtful  melodious  murmuringp 
Or  in  a  speechless  slumber  calmly  ride 
Her  wedded  channel's  bosom,  and  there  chide 
And  bend  her  brows,  and  swell,  if  any  bough 
Does  but  stoop  down  to  kiss  her  utmost  brow  • 
Yet  if  her  often  gnawing  kisses  wto 
The  traitorous  banks  to  gape  and  Vet  her  in. 
She  maheth  violent]  r  and  doth  divorce 
Her  from  her  native  and  her  long-kept  course. 
And  roaree,  and  braves  it,  and  in  gallant  soora 
Id  flatf  ring  eddies  promising  return, 
Wbm  flouts  her  channel,  which  thenceforth  la  dry 
Then  say  I :  That  is  she,  and  this  am  I.' 
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succeeds  with  great  difficulty  in  concocting  a  piece  of  nonsense.  Fat 
instance,  the  impassioned  poets  had  said  to  their  mistress,  that  if  they 
lust  her,  they  should  hate  all  other  women.  Donne,  in  order  to  eclipse 
thenii  says : 

*  0  do  not  die,  for  I  shall  hate 

All  women  so,  when  thou  art  gons^ 

That  thee  I  shall  not  celebrate 

When  I  remember  thou  wast  one.'^ 

Twenty  times  while  reading  him  we  rub  our  brow,  and  ask  with  aston- 
ishment, how  a  man  could  so  have  tormented  and  contorted  himself 
strained  his  style,  refined  on  his  refinement,  hit  upon  such  absurd  com- 
pansons  ?  But  this  was  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  they  made  an  effort  to  be 
ingeniously  absurd.  A  flea  had  bitten  Donne  and  his  mistress.  He 
says: 

*  This  flea  is  yon  and  I,  and  this 

Our  manage  bed  and  mariage  temple  is. 

Though  ParentA  grudge,  and  you,  w*are  met^ 

And  cloyster*d  in  these  living  walls  of  Jet. 

Though  use  make  you  apt  to  kill  me. 

Let  not  to  that  selfe-murder  added  be, 

And  sacrihige,  three  sins  in  killing  three.'* 

The  Marquis  de  Mascarille*  never  found  anything  to  equal  this.  Wonl-* 
you  have  believed  a  writer  could  invent  such  absurdities  ?  She  and  he 
made  but  one,  for  both  are  but  one  with  the  flea,  and  so  one  could  not 
be  killed  without  the  other.  Observe  that  the  wise  Malherbe  wrote 
very  similar  enormities,  in  the  Tears  of  St,  Peter,  and  that  the  sonneteers 
of  Italy  and  Spain  reach  simultaneously  the  same  height  of  folly,  and 
you  will  agree  that  throughout  Europe  at  that  time  they  were  at  the 
close  of  a  poetical  epoch. 

On  this  boundary  line  of  a  dosing  and  a  dawning  literature  a  poet 
appeared,  one  of  the  most  fanciful  and  illustrious  of  his  time,  Abraham 
Cowley,*  a  precocious  child,  a  reader  and  a  versifier  like  Pope,  having 
known  passions  less  than  books,  busied  himself  less  about  things  than 
about  words.  Literary  exhaustion  has  seldom  been  more  manifest. 
He  possesses  all  the  capacity  to  say  whatever  pleases  him,  but  he  has 
just  nothing  to  say  The  substance  has  vanished,  leaving  in  its  place  a 
hollow  shadow.  In  vain  he  tries  the  epic,  the  Pindaric  strophe,  all 
kinds  of  stanzas,  odes,  little  lines,  long  lines ;  in  vain  he  calls  to  his 
assistance  botanical  and  philosophical  similes,  all  the  eruditign  of  the 
university,  all  the  relics  of  antiquity,  all  the  ideas  of  new  science :  we 
yawn  as  we  read  hinu     Except  in  a  few  descriptive  verses,  two  or  three 

i' Poems,  1639:  A  Feaver,  p.  15.  •  Und,:  The  Flea, p,  1. 

•  A  valet  in  Moli^res  Les  Prideuses  Ridieules,  who  apes  and  exaggerates 
his  master's  manners  and  style,  and  pretends  to  be  a  marquess.  He  also  ap. 
|)ear8  in  L*EUmrdi  and  Le  dSpU  Amaureux,  I  v  the  same  author.— Tk. 

*  1608-1667.    I  refer  to  the  eleventh  edition  of  1710. 
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^cefiii  tendernesses,^  he  feels  nothing,  he  speaks  only  ;  he  is  a  poet  of 
the  bram.     His  collection  of  amorous  pieces  is  but  a  vehicle  for  a  scien- 
ce test»  and  serves  to  show  that  he  has  read  the  authors,  that  he  knows 
\i\s  geography,  that  he  is  well  versed  in  anatomy,  that  he  has  a  dash  of 
medicine  and  astronomy,  that  he   has  at  his  service  references   and 
aUu^cns  enough  to  break  the  head  of  his  readers.     He  will  speak  in 
Uos  Mise: 

•Beauty,  thou  active—passive  IH I 
Which  d/st  thyself  as  fast  as  thou  dost  kill! ' 

or  win  remark  that  his  mistress  is  to  blame  for  spending  three  lAOurt 
every  morning  at  her  toilet,  because 

•They  make  that  Beauty  Tyranny. 
That's  else  a  Civil-goyemment.' 

After  reading  two  hundred  pages,  you  feel  disposed  to  box  his  eara 
Toil  hare  to  think,  by  way  of  consolation,  that  every  age  must  draw  to 
a  close^  that  this  one  could  not  do  so  otherwise,  that  the  old  glow  of  en- 
thusiasm, the  sudden  flood  of  rapture,  images,  capricious  and  audacious 
fancies,  which  once  rolled  through  the  mind  of  men,  arrested  now  and 
eooled  down,  could  only  exhibit  dross,  a  curdling  scmn,  a  multitude  of 
hrOliant  and  hurtful  points.     Tou  say  to  yourself  that,  afler  all,  Cowley 
had  perhaps  talent ;  you  find  that  he  had  in  fact  one,  a  new  talent, 
unknown  to  the  old  masters,  the  sign  of  a  new  culture,  which  needs 
other   manners,  and   announces  a   new   society.     Cowley   had   these 
manners,    and   belongs    to  this  society.      He  was   a   well-governed, 
reasonable,  instructed,  polished,  well-trained   man,  who,  after  twelve 
years  of  service  and  writing  in  France,  under  Queen  Henrietta,  retires 
St  last  wisely  into  the  country,  where  he  studies  natural  history,  and 
prepares  a  treatise  on  religion,  philosophising  on  men  and  life,  fertile 
in  general  reflections  and  ideas,  a  moralist,  bidding  his  executor  '  to  let 
nothing  stand  in  his  writings  which  might  seem  the  least  in  the  world 
to  be  an  offence  against  religion  or  good  manners.'     Such  dispositions 
and  such  a  life  produce  and  indicate  less  a  poet,  that  is,  a  seer,  a 
creator,  than  a  literary  man,  1  mean  a  man  who  can  think  and  speak, 
ind  who  therefore  ought  to  have  read  much,  learnt  much,  written  much, 
oiight  to  possess  a  calm  and  clear  mind,  to  be  accustomed  to  polished 
SDoety,  sustained  conversation,  a  sort  of  raillery.     In  fact,  Cowley  is 
an  author  by  profession,  the  oldest  of  those  who  in  England  deserve  the 
■aune.     His  prose  is  as  easy  and  sensible  as  his  poetry  is  contorted  and 
nnreasonabje.     A  polished  man,  writing  for  polished  men,  pretty  much 
M  be  wotild  speak  to  them  in  a  drawing-room, — this  I  tsike  to  be  the 
Viea  which  they  Iiad  of  a  good  author  in  the  seventeenth  century.     It 
ii  tbo  idea  which  Cowley's  Essays  leave  of  his  character ;  it  is  the  kind 
^tilint  which  the  writers  of  the  coming  age  take  for  their  model ;  and 


»  The  Sprhg  {The  MUffremf,  i.  72).       p^^^T^ 
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he  is  the  first  of  that  grave  and  amiable  group  which,  continued  in 
Temple,  reaches  so  far  as  to  include  Addison. 

IL 

Having  reached  this  point,  the  Renaissance  seemed  to  have  attained 
its  limit,  and,  like  a  drooping  and  faded  flower,  to  be  ready  to  leave 
its  place  for  a  new  bud  which  began  to  rise  from  the  ruins.  At  riU 
events,  a  living  and  unexpected  shoot  sprang  from  the  old  declini  ig 
stock.  At  the  moment  when  art  languished,  science  shot  forth ; 
the  whole  labour  of  the  age  ended  in  this.  The  fruits  are  not 
unlike;  on  the  contrary,  they  come  from  the  same  sap,  and  by  the 
diversity  of  the  shape  only  manifest  two  distinct  periods  of  the  inner 
growth  which  has  produced  them.  Every  art  ends  in  a  science,  and 
every  poetry  in  a  philosophy.  For  science  and  philosophy  do  but 
translate  in  precise  formulas  the  original  conception  which  art  and 
poetry  render  sensible  by  imaginary  figures :  when  once  the  idea  of  an 
epoch  is  manifested  in  verse  by  ideal  creations,  it  naturally  come&  to  be 
expressed  in  prose  by  positive  arguments.  That  which  had  struck 
men  on  escaping  from  ecclesiastical  oppression  and  monkish  asceticism 
was  the  pagan  idea  of  a  life  true  to  nature,  and  freely  developed.  They 
had  found  nature  buried  behind  scholasticism,  and  they  had  expressed 
it  in  poems  and  paintings ;  in  Italy  by  superb  healthy  corporeality,  ia 
England  by  vehement  and  unconventional  spirituality,  with  such  divina- 
tion of  its  laws,  instincts,  and  forms,  that  one  might  extract  from  their 
theatre  and  their  pictures  a  complete  theory  both  of  soul  and  body. 
When  enthusiasm  is  past,  curiosity  begins.  The  sentiment  of  beauty 
gives  way  to  the  sentiment  of  truth.  The  theory  embraced  in  works 
of  imagination  is  unfolded.  The  gaze  continues  fixed  on  nature,  nol- 
to  admire  now,  but  to  understand.  From  painting  we  pass  to  anatomy^ 
from  the  drama  to  moral  philosophy,  from  grand  poetical  divinations 
to  great  scientific  views ;  the  second  continue  the  first,  and  the  same 
spirit  shows  in  both ;  for  what  art  had  represented,  and  science  pro* 
ceeds  to  observe,  are  living  things,  with  their  complex  and  complete 
structure,  set  in  motion  by  their  internal  forces,  with  no  supernatural 
intervention.  Artists  and  savants,  all  set  out,  with  no  misgiving,  froio 
the  master  conception,  to  wit,  that  nature  subsists  of  herself,  that  every 
existence  has  in  its  own  womb  the  source  of  its  action,  that  the  causes 
of  events  are  the  innate  laws  of  things ;  an  all-powerful  idea,  from 
which  was  to  issue  tlie  modern  civilisation,  and  which,  at  the  time  1 
write  of,  produced  in  England  and  Italy,  as  before  in  Greece,  genuine 
sciences,  8>de  by  side  with  a  complete  art :  after  da  Vinci  and  Michael 
Angelo,  the  school  of  anatomists,  mathematicians,  naturalists,  ending 
with  Galileo ;  after  Spenser,  Ben  Jonson,  and  Shakspeare,  the  school 
of  thinkers  who  surround  Bacon  and  lead  up  to  Harvey. 

We  have  not  far  to  look  for  this  school.  In  the  interregnum  o! 
Christianity  the  dominating  bent  of  mind  belongs  to  it.    It  was  paganiani 
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whicik  leigned  in  Elizabeth's  court,  not  only  in  letters,  bat  in  dcctrine,— 
a  paganism  of  the  north,  always  spoils,  generally  sombre,  but  M'hich 
Tested,  like  that  of  the  south,  on  natural  forces.  From  some,  all  Chris* 
tisnity  was  effaced ;  many  proceed  to  atheism  from  the  excess  of  revulsion 
■sd  debauchery,  like  Marlowe  and  Greene.  With  others,  like  Shak- 
^)eare,  the  idea  of  God  scarcely  makes  its  appearance ;  they  see  in  our 
poor  short  human  life  only  a  dream,  and  beyond  it  the  long  sad  sleep : 
for  them,  death  is  the  goal  of  life;  at  most  a  dark  gulf,  into  which  man 
lounges,  uncertain  of  tJie  issue.  If  they  carry  their  gaze  beyond,  they 
perceive,'  not  the  soul  welcomed  into  a  purer  world,  but  the  corpse 
abandoned  to  the  damp  earth,  or  the  ghost  hoTering  about  the  church- 
yard.  They  speak  like  sceptics  or  superstitious  men,  never  as  genuine 
helievers.  Their  heroes  have  human,  not  religious  virtues;  against 
crime  they  rely  on  honour  and  the  love  for  the  beautiful,  not  on  piety  and 
the  fear  of  God.  If  others,  few  and  far,  like  Sidney  and  Spenser,  catch 
1  glimpse  of  this  god,  it  is  as  a  vague  ideal  light,  a  sublime  Platonic 
phantom,  which  has  no  resemblance  to  a  personal  God,  a  strict  inquisitor 
of  the  slightest  motions  of  the  heart.  He  appears  at  the  summit  of 
things,  like  the  splendid  crown  of  the  world,  but  He  does  not  weigh 
upon  human  life ;  He  leaves  it  intact  and  free,  only  turning  it  towards 
(be  beautifnL  They  do  not  know  as  yet  the  sort  of  narrow  prison  in 
which  official  cant  and  respectable  creeds  were,  later  on,  to  confine 
•e^n  and  intelligence.  Even  the  believers,  sincere  Cliristians  like 
Bacon  and  Browne,  discard  all  oppressive  sternness,  reduce  Christianity 
to  a  sort  of  moral  poetry,  and  allow  naturalism  to  subsist  beneath  re- 
figion.  In  such  a  broad  and  open  channel,  speculation  could  spread  its 
wingsL  With  Lord  Herbert  appeared  a  systematic  deism  ;  with  Milton 
ind  Algernon  Sidney,  a  philosophical  religion ;  Clarendon  went  so  far 
ss  to  compare  Lord  Falkland's  gardens  to  the  groves  of  Academe. 
Against  the  rigorism  of  the  Puritads,  Chillingworth,  Hales,  Hooker,  the 
greatest  doctors  of  the  English  Chiutsh,  give  a  large  pluce  to  natural 
Rft^n, — so  large,  that  never,  even  to  this  day,  has  it  made  such  an 
id?ance. 

An  astonishing  irmption  of  facts — the  discovery  of  America,  the 
ierival  of  antiquity,  the  restoration  of  philology,  the  invention  of  the 
•rti,  the  development  of  industries,  the  march  of  human  curiosity  over 
the  whole  of  the  past  and  the  whole  of  the  globe— came  to  furnish  sub- 
ject-matter, and  prose  began  its  reign.  Sidney,  Wilson,  Ascham,  and 
pQttenham  explored  the  rules  of  style ;  Hackluyt  and  Purchas  com- 
piled the  cyclopaedia  of  travel  and  the  description  of  every  land ; 
Holinshcd,  Speed,  Raleigh,  Stowe,  Knolles,  Daniel,  I'lioiuas  More, 
Iwd  Herbert,  founded  history ;  Camden,  Spelman,  Cotton,  Usher,  and 
Bilden  inaugurate  scholarship ;  a  legion  of  patient  workers,  of  obscure 

*  See  in  Shakspeare,  The  Temped,  Measure  for  Measure,  Hamlet ;  in  Beaa 
•oBt  and  Fletcher,  2' Merry  and  Tlieodore*,  Act  I  v. ;  Webster,  pastdm 
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collectors,  of  Htemy  pioneers,  amassed,  arranged,  and  sifted  th« 
documents  which  Sir  Robert  Cotton  and  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  stored  up 
in  their  libraries;  whilst  utopists,  moralists,  painters  of  manners—— 
•Thomas  More,  Joseph  Hall,  John  Earle,  Owen  Feltham,  Burton- 
described  and  passed  judgment  on  the  modes  of  life,  continued  with 
Fuller,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  and  Isaac  Walton  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
next  century,  and  increase  the  number  of  controversialists  and  politiciana 
who,  with  Hooker,  Taylor,  Chiliingworth,  Algernon  Sidney,  Harring- 
ton, study  religion,  society,  church  and  state.  A  copious  and  con- 
fused fermentation,  from  which  abundance  of  thoughts  proceeded,  but 
few  notabk>  books.  Noble  prose,  such  as  was  heard  at  the  court  ol 
liOuis  XIV.,  in  Pollio,  in  the  schools  at  Athene,  such  as  rhetorical  and 
sociable  nations  know  liow  to  produce,  was  altogether  lacking.  These 
men  had  not  the  spirit  of  analysb,  the  art  of  following  step  by  step  thm 
natural  order  of  ideas,  nor  the  spirit  of  conyersation,  the  talent  never  to 
weary  or  shock  others.  Their  imagination  is  too  little  regulated,  and 
their  manners  too  little  polished.  They  who  had  mixed  most  in  the 
world,  even  Sidney,  speak  roughly  what  they  think,  and  as  they  think 
it.  Instead  of  glossing,  they  exaggerate.  They  blurt  out  all,  and  with- 
hold nothing.  When  they  do  not  employ  excessive  compliments,  thejr 
take  to  coarse  pleasantries.  They  overlook  measured  charm,  relink 
raillery,  delicate  flattery.  They  rejoice  in  gross  puns,  dirty  allusions 
They  mistake  paradoxical  enigmas  and  grotesque  images  for  wit.  Great 
lords  and  ladies,  they  talk  like  ill-bred  persons,  lovers  of  buffoonery,  of 
shows  and  bear-fights.  With  tome,  as  Overbury  or  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
poetry  trenches  so  much  upon  prose,  that  it  covers  its  narrative  with 
images,  and  hides  ideas  under  its  pictures.  They  load  their  style  with 
flowery  comparisons,  which  produce  one  another  as  they  go  along,  and 
mount  one  above  another,  so  that  sense  disappears,  and  ornament  only 
is  visible.  In  fine,  they  are  generally  pedants,  still  stiff  with  the  rust 
of  the  school ;  they  divide  and  subdivide,  propound  theses,  definitions  ^ 
they  argue  solidly  and  heavily,  and  quote  their  authors  in  Latin,  and 
even  in  Greek;  they  square  out  their  massive  periods,  and  learnedly 
knock  their  adversaries  down,  and  their  readers  too,  by  the  very  re- 
bound. They  are  never  on  the  prose-level,  but  always  above  or 
below — above  by  their  poetic  genius,  below  by  the  weight  of  their  edu- 
cation and  the  barbarism  of  their  manners.  But  they  think  seiiously 
and  for  themselves;  they  are  deliberate;  they  are  convinced  and 
touched  by  what  they  say.  Even  in  the  compiler  we  find  a  force  and 
loyalty  of  spirit,  which  give  confidence  and  cause  pleasure.  Their 
writings  are  like  the  powerful  and  heavy  engravings  of  their  contem- 
poraries, the  maps  of  Hofnagel  for  instance,  so  harsh  and  so  instruc- 
tive; their  conception  is  sharp  and  clear;  they  have  the  gift  of  per- 
ceiving every  object,  not  under  a  general  aspect,  like  the  classicaJ 
writers,  but  specially  and  individually.  It  is  not  man  in  the  abstract, 
the  citizen  as  he  is  everywhere,  the  countryman  as  such,  that  thet 
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icpres^ty  bat  James  or  Thomas,  Smith  or  Brown,  of  such  a  parish, 
from  sacfa  an  office,  with  sach  and  such  attitude  or  dress,  distinct  from 
aU  others;  in  short,  they  see,  not  the  idea,  but  the  individual  Imagine 
ihe  disturbance  that  such  a  disposition  produces  in  a  man*s  head,  how 
Ae  regular  order  of  things  becomes  deranged  by  it;  how  every  object, 
with  the  infinite  medley  of  its  forms,  properties,  appendages,  will  tlience* 
forth  fasten  itself  by  a  hundred  points  of  contact  unforeseen  to  another 
object,  and  bring  before  the  mind  a  series  or  a  family ;  what  boldness 
Imguage  will  derive  from  it;  what  familar,  picturesque,  absurd  words 
will  break  forth  in  succession ;  how  the  dash,  the  impromptu,  the  origin- 
ality and  inequality  of  invention,  will  stand  out  Figure,  at  the  same 
tixDMS,  what  a  hold  this  form  of  mind  has  on  objects,  how  many  facts  it 
eondenses  in  one  conception;  what  a  mass  of  personal  judgments, 
foreign  authorities,  suppositions,  guesses,  imaginations,  it  spreads  over 
•very  subject ;  with  what  haphazard  and  creative  fecundity  it  engenders 
both  truth  and  conjecture.  It  is  an  extraordinary  chaos  of  thoughts 
and  forms,  often  abortive,  still  more  of^en  barbarous,  sometimes  grand. 
But  from  this  superfluity  something  lasting  and  great  is  produced, 
namely  science,  and  we  have  only  to  examine  more  closely  into  one  or 
two  of  these  works  to  see  the  new  creation  emerge  from  the  blocks  and 
ttie  debris. 

in. 

Two  writers  abore  all  display  this  state  of  mind.  The  first,  Robert 
Burton,  an  ecclesiastic  and  university  recluse,  who  passed  his  life  in 
libraries,  and  dabbled  in  all  the  sciences,  as  learned  as  Rabelais,  of  an 
inexhaustible  and  overflowing  memory ;  unequal,  moreover,  gifted  with 
enthusiasm,  and  spasmodically  gay,  but  as  a  rule  sad  and  morose,  to  the 
extent  of  confessing  in  his  epitaph  that  melancholy  made  up  his  life  and 
his  death  ;  in  the  first  place  original,  enamoured  of  his  own  intelligence, 
and  one  of  the  earliest  models  of  that  singular  English  mood  which, 
withdrawing  man  within  himself,  develops  in  him,  at  one  time  imagina- 
tion, at  another  scrupulousness,  at  another  oddity,  and  makes  of  him, 
according  to  circumstances,  a  poet,  an  eccentric,  a  humorist,  a  madman, 
or  a  puritan.  He  read  on  for  thirty  years,  put  an  encyclopaedia  intc 
his  h^,  and  now,  to  amuse  and  relieve  himself,  takes  a  folio  of  blank 
paper.  Twenty  lines  of  a  poet,  a  dozen  lines  of  a  treatise  on  agricul* 
tore,  a  folio  column  of  heraldry,  the  patience,  the  record  of  the  fever 
fits  of  hypochondria,  the  history  of  the  particle  que,  a  scrap  of  meta* 
physics, — this  is  what  passes  through  his  brain  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour : 
it  is  a  carnival  of  ideas  and  phrases,  Greek,  Latin,  German,  French, 
Italian,  philosophical,  geometrical,  medical,  poetical,  astrological,  musical, 
pedagogic,  heaped  one  on  the  other ;  an  enormous  medley,  a  prodigious 
mass  of  jumbled  quotations^  jostling  thoughts  with  the  vivacity  and 
the  transport  of  a  feast  of  unreason.^ 

>  See  for  this  feast  Walter  ScoU's  Ahbot^  chs.  ziv.  aad^.— Tb. 
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*  TWs  rorfn^  hnmotir  (tbongli  not  witli  like  success)  I  have  crer  lied,  and,  ISkm 
a  raging  spaniel  that  barks  at  every  bird  he  sees,  leaving  his  game,  I  have  followed 
all,  saving  that  which  I  should,  and  may  justly  complain,  and  truly,  qui  ubiquB 
est,  nusquam  est,  which  Gesner  did  in  modesty :  that  I  h^ve  read  many  books,  but 
to  little  purpose,  for  want  of  good  method  ;  I  have  confiisedly  tumbled  over  divers 
authors  in  our  libraries  with  small  profit,  for  want  of  art,  order,  memory,  judgment. 
I  never  travelled  but  in  map  or  card,  in  which  my  unconfined  thoughts  have  freely 
expatiated,  as  having  ever  been  especially  ddighted  with  the  study  of  cosmography. 
Saturn  ¥ras  lord  of  my  geniture,  culminating,  etc.,  and  Mars  principal  significator 
of  manners,  in  partile  conjunction  with  min^  ascendant ;  both  fortunate  in  their 
houses,  etc.  I  am  not  poor,  I  am  not  rich  ;  nihil  eat,  nUul  deent;  I  have  little,  1 
want  nothing :  all  my  treasure  is  in  Minerva's  tower.  Greater  preferment  as  I 
could  never  get,  so  am  I  not  in  debt  for  it.  I  have  a  competency  {lau8  Deo)  trom. 
my  noble  and  munificent  patrons.  Though  I  live  still  a  collegiat  student,  as 
Democritus  in  his  garden,  and  lead  a  monastique  life,  ipse  nUhi  thecUrum,  seqiiestred 
from  those  tumults  and  troubles  of  the  world,  et  ianquam  in  spectdd  posUtu  (as  he 
said),  in  some  high  place  above  you  all,  like  Stofcus  sapiens,  omnia  scecula  prasterita 
prcesentiaque  videns,  uno  velut  intidlu,  I  hear  and  see  what  is  done  abroad,  how 
others  nm,  ride,  turmoil,  and  macerate  themselves  in  court  and  countrey.  Far 
from  these  wrangling  lawsuits,  aulcB  vanikUem,  fori  ambiHonemt  videre  mecutn 
soleo :  I  laugh  at  all,  only  secure,  lest  my  soit  go  amiss,  my  ships  perish,  com  and 
cattle  miscarry,  trade  decay ;  I  have  no  wife  nor  children,  good  or  bad,  to  provide 
for ;  a  mere  spectator  of  other  men's  fortunes  and  adventures,  and  how  they  act 
their  parts,  which  methinks  are  diversely  presented  unto  m^  as  from  a  commor 
theatre  or  scene.  T  hear  new  news  every  day :  and  those  ordinary  rumours  of  war 
plagues,  fires,  inundations,  thefts,  murders,  massacres,  meteors,  comets  ;  spectrums, 
prodigies,  apparitions ;  of  towns  taken,  cities  besieged  in  France,  Germany, 
Turkey,  Persia,  Poland,  etc.,  daily  musters  and  preparations,  and  such  like,  which 
these  tempestuous  times  afford,  battles  fought,  so  many  men  slain,  monomachies, 
shipwracks,  piracies,  and  sea-fights,  peace,  leagues,  stratagems,  and  fresh  alarms — • 
a  vast  confusion  of  vows,  wishes,  actions,  edicts,  petitions,  lawsuits,  pleas,  laws, 
proclamations,  complaints,  grievances, — are  daily  brought  to  our  ears :  new  hooka 
every  day,  pamphlets,  currantoes,  stories,  whole  catalogues  of  volimies  of  all  sort^ 
new  paradoxes,  opinions,  schisms,  heresies,  controversies  in  philosophy,  religion^ 
etc.  Now  come  tidings  of  weddings,  maskings,  mummeries,  entertainment^ 
jubiles,  embassies,  tilts  and  tournaments,  trophies,  triumphs,  revels,  sports^ 
playes :  then  again,  as  in  a  new  shifted  scene,  treasons,  cheating  tricks,  robberies^ 
enormous  villauies,  in  all  kinds,  funerals,  borials,  death  of  princes,  new  discoveries, 
txpcditions ;  now  comical,  then  tragical  matters.  To-day  we  hear  of  new  lords 
and  officers  created,  tomorrow  cf  some  great  men  deposed,  and  then  again  ol 
fresh  honours  conferred :  one  is  let  loose,  another  imprisoned :  one  purchasetb, 
another  breaketh :  he  thrives,  his  neighbour  turns  bankrupt ;  now  plenty,  then 
again  dearth  and  famine ;  one  runs,  another  rides,  wrangles,  laughs,  weeps,  eto. 
Thus  I  duly  hear,  and  such  like,  both  private  and  publick  news.*' 

'  For  what  a  world  of  books  offers  itself^  in  all  subjects,  arts,  and  sciences,  to 
the  sweet  content  and  capacity  of  the  reader  f  In  arithmetick,  geometry,  perspeo- 
tive,  optick,  astronomy,  architecture,  sculptura,  pictura,  of  which  so  many  and 
such  elaborate  treatises  are  of  late  written :  in  mechanicks  and  their  mysteries^ 
military  matters,  navigation,  riding  of  horses,  fencing,  swimming,  gardadni^ 

'  AncUomy  of  Melancholy,  12th  ed.  1821, 2  vols. ;  Democritus  to  the  Reader,  i.  4 
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Ruling,  great  tomea  of  husbandry,  cookery,  fatxlconry,  htinting,  fishing;  fowling 
ftt,  with  exquisite  pictures  of  all  sports,  games,  and  what  not  In  musick,  meta* 
physicksy  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  philologie,  in  policy,  heraldry,  genealogy, 
chronology,  etc,  they  afford  great  tomes,  or  those  studies  of  antiquity,  etc.,  et  quid 
mibmkts  arUhmeticis  tnventiojubuaf  quidjucundius  mrisids  rationiimaf  qmd  diviniui 
mitrownnicifi  f  quid  reclitts  geometrids  demonstrationibus  f  What  so  sure,  what  so 
pleasant  ?  He  that  shall  but  see  the  geometrical  tower  of  Garezenda  at  Bologne 
in  Italy,  the  steeple  and  clock  at  Strasborongh,  will  admire  the  effects  of  art,  or 
tiiat  engine  of  Archimedes  to  removp  the  earth  itself,  if  he  had  but  a  place  to 
lijten  his  instrument.  Archimedis  cochlea,  and  rare  deviaet  to  corrivate  waters, 
moaek  instroments,  and  trisyllable  echoes  again,  again,  and  again  repeated,  with 
miriades  of  such.  What  vast  tomes  are  extant  in  law,  physick,  and  divinity,  for 
profit,  pleasa*^  practice,  speculation,  in  verse  or  prose,  etc.  I  Their  names  alone  are 
the  subject  of  whole  volumes :  we  have  thousands  of  authors  of  all  sorts,  many 
great  libraries,  fall  well  famished,  like  so  many  dishes  of  meat,  served  out  for 
several  palates,  and  he  is  a  very  block  that  is  affected  with  none  of  them.  Some 
take  an  infinite  delight  to  study  the  very  languages  wherein  these  books  are 
written — ^Hehrew,  Greek,  Syriack,  Chalde,  Arabick,  etc.  Methinks  it  would 
please  any  man  to  look  upon  a  geographical  map  {suavi  cmSmum  deUcialiane  aUi- 
cere,  ob  incredibilem  rerum  varietcUem  etjucundUatem,  et  ad  pleniorem  mii  cogni' 
tumem  exHtare),  chorographical,  topographical  delineations  ;  to  behold,  as  it  were, 
all  the  remote  provinces,  towns,  cities  of  the  world,  and  never  to  go  forth  of  the 
Hmits  of  his  study  ;  to  measure,  by  the  scale  and  compasse,  their  extent,  distance^ 
examine  their  site.  Charles  the  Great  (as  Platina  writes)  had  three  faire  silvei 
tables,  in  one  of  which  superficies  was  a  large  map  of  Constantinople,  in  the  second 
Some  neatly  engraved,  in  the  third  an  exquisite  description  of  the  whole  world  ; 
sad  much,  delight  he  took  in  them.  What  greater  pleasure  can  there  now  be, 
than  to  view  those  elaborate  maps  of  Ortelius,  Mercator,  Hondius,  etc  I  to  peruse 
those  books  of  cities  put  out  by  Braunus  and  Hogenbergius  f  to  read  those  ex- 
qnisitc  descriptions  of  Maginus,  Munster,  Herrera,  Laet,  Merula,  Boterus,  Leander 
Albertns,  Camden,  Leo  Afer,  Adricomius,  Nic.  Gerbelius,  etc.?  those  famous  ex 
peditions  of  Christopher  Columbus,  Americus  Vespucius,  Marcus  Polus  the  Vene- 
tian, Lod.  Virtomannus,  Aloysius  Cadamustus,  etc  I  those  accurate  diaries  of 
Portugals,  HoH\ndera,  of  Bartison,  Oliver  a  Nort,  etc,  Hacluit's  Voyages,  Pet 
Kartyr's  Decades,  Benzo,  Lerins,  Linschoten's  relations,  those  Hodoeporicons  of 
Jod.  a  Meggea,  Brocarde  the  Monke,  Bredenbachius,  Jo.  Dublinius,  ^inds,  etc., 
to  Jerusalem,  J^gypt,  and  other  remote  places  of  the  world  f  those  pleasant  itine- 
lariesof  Paulus  Hentzems,  Jodocus  Sincerus,  Dux  Polonus,  etc.  f  to  read  Bellonioi 
sbservatious,  P.  Giilius  Ms  snryayes  ;  those  parts  of  America,  set  out,  and  curiously 
cct  in  pictures,  by  Fratres  a  Bry  f  To  see  a  well  cut  herbal,  hearhs,  trees,  flowerj^ 
plants,  all  vegetals,  expressed  in  their  proper  colours  to  the  life,  as  that  of  Mat' 
tUiolos  upon  Dioscorides,  Delacampios,  Lobel,  Bauhluus,  and  that  last  voluminous 
and  mighty  herbal  of  Besler  of  Noremberge ;  wherein  almost  every  plant  is  to  his 
swn  bignesse.  To  see  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes  of  the  sea,  spiders,  gnats,  seip&nts, 
flies,  etc,  sU  creatures  set  out  by  the  same  art,  and  truly  expressed  in  lively 
eoloan,  with  an  exact  description  of  their  natures,  vertues,  qualities,  etc.,  as  Imth 
ken  accuiuteiy  performed  by  ^lian,  Gesner,  Ulysses  Aldrovandus,  Belloniui^ 
BoodoJetius,  Hippoiytus  Salvianus,  etc'* 

He  is  never-ending;  ^.-ords,  phrases,  overflow,  are  heaped  up,  re- 


f  j^alamy  of  Mdawiholy,  i.  part  2,  sec  2,  Mem.  4,  p.  420  «<  pa$9im. 
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pcated,  and  flow  on,  carrying  the  reader  along,  deafened,  weaned,  half- 
drowned,  unable  to  touch  ground  in  the  dehige.  Barton  is  inexhaust- 
ible. There  are  no  ideas  which  he  does  not  iterate  under  fifty  forms  ; 
when  he  has  expended  his  own,  he  pours  out  upon  us  other  men's — the 
classics,  the  rarest  authors,  known  only  by  savants — authors  rarer  still, 
known  only  to  the  learned;  he  borrows  from  all.  Underneath  these 
detp  caverns  of  erudition  and  science,  there  is  one  blacker  and  mora 
unknown  than  all  the  others,  filled  with  forgotten  authors,  with  crack- 
jaw  names,  Besler  of  Nuremberg,  Adricomius,  Linschoten,  Brocarde, 
Bredenbachius.  Amidst  all  these  antediluvian  monsters,  bristling  with 
Latin  terminations,  he  is  at  his  ease ;  he  sports  with  them,  laughs,  skipi 
from  one  to  the  other,  drives  them  all  at  once.  He  is  like  old  Proteus, 
the  bold  runner,  who  in  one  hour,  with  his  team  of  hippopotami,  maket 
the  circuit  of  the  ocean. 

What  subject  does  he  take  ?  Melancholy,  his  individual  mood , 
and  he  takes  it  like  a  schoolman.  None  of  St  ThoniHS*  treatises  is 
more  regularly  constructed  than  his.  This  torrent  of  erudition  is  dij- 
tributed  in  geometrically  planned  channels,  turning  off  at  right  angles 
vrithout  deviating  by  a  line.  At  the  head  of  every  part  you  will  find 
a  synoptical  and  analytical  table,  with  hyphens,  brackets,  each  division 
begetting  its  subdivisions,  each  subdivision  its  sections,  each  section  its 
subsections :  of  the  malady  in  general,  of  melancholy  in  particular,  of 
its  nature,  its  seat,  its  varieties,  causes,  symptoms,  its  prognosis ;  of  its 
cure  by  permissible  means,  by  forbidden  means,  by  dietetic  means,  by 
pharmaceutical  me'ins.  After  the  scholastic  process,  he  descends  from 
the  general  to  the  particular,  and  disposes  each  emotion  and  idea  in  its 
labelled  case.  In  this  framework,  supplied  by  the  middle-age,  he 
heaps  up  the  whole,  like  a  man  of  the  Renaissance, — the  literary  de- 
scription of  passions  and  the  medical  description  of  mental  alienation, 
details  of  the  hospital  with  a  satire  on  human  follies,  physiological 
treatises  side  by  side  with  personal  confidences,  the  recipes  of  the 
apothecary  with  moral  counsels,  remarks  on  love  with  the  history  of 
evacuations.  The  discrimination  of  ideas  has  not  yet  been  effected ; 
doctor  and  poet,  man  of  letters  and  savant,  he  is  all  at  onoe ;  for  want 
of  dams,  ideas  pour  Hke  diflferent  liquids  into  the  same  vat,  with  strange 
spluttering  and  bubbling,  with  an  unsavoury  smell  and  odd  efiecL 
But  the  vat  is  full,  and  from  this  admixture  are  produced  potent  oooi* 
pounds  which  no  preceding  age  had  known. 

IV. 

For  in  this  mixture  there  is  an  effectual  leaven,  the  poetic  sent!- 
jnent,  which  stilus  up  and  animates  the  vast  erudition,  which  will  not 
be  confined  to  dry  catalogues ;  which,  interpreting  every  fact,  every 
object,  disentangles  or  divines  a  mysterious  soul  within  it,  and  agitatei 
the  whole  spirit  of  man,  by  representing  to  him  the  restless  world 
within  and  without  him  as  a  grand  enigma.     Let  us  cupceive  a  kindred 
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ipirit  to  Shakspeare*8,  a  scholar  and  an  obsenrer  instejul  of  an  actor 
and  a  poet,  who  in  place  of  creating  is  occupied  in  comprehending,  but 
who,  like  Shakspeare,  applies  himself  to  living  things,  penetrates  their 
internal  structure,  puts  himself  in  communication  with  their  actual 
bwa.  imprints  in  himself  fervently  and  scrupulously  the  smallest  details 
sf  their  figure ;  who  at  the  same  time  extends  his  penetrating  surmiset 
beyond  the  region  of  observation,  discerns  behind  visible  phatnomena 
k  world  obscure  yet  sublime,  and  trembles  with  a  kind  of  vereration 
before  the  vast,  indistinct,  but  populous  abyss  on  whose  surface  our 
fittle  universe  hangs  quivering.  Such  a  (me  is  Sir  Thomas  Biowne, 
•  naturalist,  a  philosopher,  a  scholar,  a  physician,  and  a  moralist, 
almost  the  last  of  the  generation  which  produced  Jeremy  Taylor  and 
8haksf>eare.  No  thinker  bears  stronger  witness  to  the  wandering  and 
inventire  curiosity  of  the  age.  No  writer  has  better  displayed  the 
brilliant  and  sombre  imagination  of  the  North.  No  one  has  spoken 
with  a  more  eloquent  emotion  of  death,  the  vast  night  of  forget  fulness, 
of  the  all-devouring  pit,  of  human  vanity,  which  tries  to  create  an 
immortality  out  of  ephemeral  glory  or  sculptured  stones.  No  one  has 
revealed,  in  more  glowing  and  original  expressionsy  the  poetic  sap 
vbich  flows  through  all  the  minds  of  the  age. 

•  Bat  the  iniquity  of  oblivion  blindly  scattereth  her  poppy,  and  deals  with  the 
memory  of  men  without  distinction  to  merit  of  perpetuity.  Who  can  but  pity  the 
founder  of  the  pyramids  ?  Herostratus  Uves  that  burnt  the  temple  of  Diana,  he  i« 
■fanost  lost  that  built  it.  Time  hath  spared  the  epitaph  of  Adrian's  horse,  con- 
fnmded  tbat  of  himsell  In  vdu  we  compute  onr  felicities  by  the  advantage  of 
car  good  names,  .since  bad  have  equal  duration ;  and  Thersites  is  like  to  live  a9 
lofDg  as  Agamemnon.  Who  knows  whether  the  best  of  men  be  known,  or  whether 
tbere  be  not  more  remarkable  persons  forgot  than  any  that  stand  remembered  in 
the  known  account  of  time  ?  Without  the  favour  of  the  everlasting  register,  the 
first  man  had  been  as  unknown  as  the  last,  and  Methuselah's  long  life  had  been  his 
•aly  chronicle. 

'  Oblivion  is  not  to  be  hired.  The  greater  part  must  be  content  to  be  as  though 
Ikej  had  not  been,  to  be  found  in  the  register  of  Qod,  not  in  the  record  of  man. 
Twenty-seren  names  make  up  the  first  story  before  the  flood,  and  the  recorded 
■noes  ever  since  contain  not  one  living  centnry.  The  ntunber  of  the  dead  long 
cxecedsth  all  that  shall  live.  The  night  of  time  far  surpasseth  the  day,  and  who 
ksmvB  when  waa  the  equinox  f  Every  hour  adds  unto  the  current  arithmetick  which 
scarce  stands  one  moment  And  since  death  must  be  the  Lncina  of  life,  and  even 
frnpLOB  could  doubt,  whether  thus  to  live  were  to  die ;  since  our  longest  sun  sets  at 
light  declensions,  and  makes  but  winter  arches,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  long 
bdbre  we  lie  down  in  darkness,  and  have  our  I^ht  in  ashes  ;  since  the  brother  of 
^Bsth  daily  hannta  us  with  dying  mementos,  and  time,  that  grows  old  in  itself,  bids 
«  hope  no  long  daration  ;— diutumity  is  a  dream,  and  folly  of  expectation. 

'Dadmeas  and  light  divide  the  course  of  time,  and  oblivion  shares  with  memory 
a  great  part  even  of  onr  living  beings ;  we  slightly  remember  our  felicities,  and  the 
martest  strokes  of  afiliction  leave  but  short  smart  upon  us.  Sense  endnreth  no 
cxtiemitiea,  and  sorrows  destroy  us  or  themselves.  To  weep  into  stones  are 
Wm.    Afflictioaa  induce  callosities ;  miseries  are  slippery,  or|aU  like  snow  upoa 
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m,  which  notwithstanding  ^c  no  nnhappy  stupidity.  To  be  ignorant  of  erils  to 
come,  and  forgetful  of  evils  past^  is  a  merciful  provision  of  nature,  whereby  im 
digest  the  mixture  of  our  few  and  evil  days ;  and  our  delivered  senses  not  relapsing 
into  cutting  remembrances,  our  sorrows  are  not  kept  raw  by  the  edge  of  repetitions. 
•  .  .  All  was  vanity,  feeding  the  wind,  and  folly.  The  Egyptian  mummies,  whicb 
Cambyses  or  time  hath  spared,  avarice  now  consumeth.  Mummy  is  becom^t  mer- 
chandise, Mizraim  cures  wounds,  and  Pharaoh  is  sold  for  balsams.  .  .  •  Man  is  a 
noble  animal,  splendid  in  ashes,  and  pompons  in  the  grave,  solemnizing  nativities 
and  deaths  with  equal  lustre,  nor  omitting  ceremonies  of  bravery  in  the  infancy  of 
his  natuic  .  .  .  Pyramids,  arches,  obelisks,  were  but  the  irregularities  of  vain  glory» 
and  wild  enormities  of  ancient  magnanimity. '  ^ 

These  are  almost  the  words  of  a  poet,  and  it  is  just  this  poet*s  imagl* 
nation  which  urges  him  onward  into  science.*  Amidst  the  productiona 
of  nature  be  abounds  with  conjectures,  generalisations;  he  gropes  about, 
proposing  explanations,  making  trials,  extending  his  guesses  like  so 
many  flexible  and  vibrating  tentacula  into  the  four  corners  of  the  globe, 
into  the  most  distant  regions  of  fancy  and  truth.  As  he  looks  upon  the 
tree-like  and  foliated  crusts  which  are  formed  upon  the  surface  of  freez- 
ing liquids,  he  asks  himself  if  this  be  not  a  regeneration  of  vegetable 
essences,  dissolved  in  the  liquid.  At  the  sight  of  curdling  blood  or 
milk,  he  inquires  whether  there  be  not  something  analogous  to  the 
formation  of  the  bird  in  the  eggy  or  in  that  coagulation  of  chaos  whicli 
gave  birth  to  our  world.  In  presence  of  that  impalpable  force  which 
makes  liquids  freeze,  he  asks  if  apoplexies  and  cataracts  are  not  th«» 
effects  of  a  like  power,  and  do  not  indicate  the  presence  of  a  congealing 
agency.  He  is  in  presence  of  nature  as  an  artist,  a  literary  man,  In  pre- 
sence of  a  living  oountenanoe,  marking  every  feature,  every  movement 
of  physiognomy,  so  as  to  be  able  to  divine  the  passions  of  the  inner 
disposition,  ceaselessly  correcting  •md  reversing  his  interpretations,  kept 
in  agitation  by  the  invisible  forces  which  operate  beneath  the  visible 
envelope.  The  whole  of  the  middle-age  and  of  antiquity,  with  their 
theories  and  imaginations,  Platonbm,  Cabalism,  Christian  theology, 
Aristotle's  substantial  forms,  the  specific  forms  of  the  alchemists, — all 
human  speculations,  strangled  or  transformed  one  within  the  other, 
meet  simultaneously  in  his  brain,  so  as  to  open  up  to  him  vistas  of  this 
unknown  world.  The  mass,  the  pile,  the  confusion,  the  inner  fernien 
tation  and  swarming,  mingled  with  vapours  and  flashes,  the  tumultuoua 
overloading  of  his  imagination  and  his  mind,  oppress  and  agitate  him. 
In  this  expectation  and  emotion  his  curiosity  is  enlisted  in  everything ; 
in  reference  to  the  least  fact,  the  most  special,  the  oldest,  the  most 
chimerical,  he  conceives  a  chain  of  complicated  investigation,  calculat- 
ing how  the  ark  could  contain  all  creatures,  with  their  provision  of  food ; 
how  Perpenna,  in  his  feast,  arranged  the  invited  so  as  to  strike  SertoriuSi 

*  The  Works  of  Sir  TJiomas  Browne,  ed.  Wilkin,  1852,  8  vols.   Hydriotaphia^ 
iii  ch.  V.  a  et  pamm, 

'  dee  Milband,  Etude  mr  Sir  Thomae  Braume,  Revue  dee  dtiLfi  Mimdes,  ldM» 
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las  gnest ;  what  trees  must  hare  grown  on  the  banks  of  Acheron,  sup- 
poang  that  there  were  any ;  whether  quincunx  plantations  had  not  their 
origin  in  EJrn,  and  whether  the  numbers  and  geometrical  figures  con* 
buned  in  the  lozen  ore-form  are  not  met  with  in  all  the  productions  of 
namre  and  art.  You  may  recognise  here  the  exuberance  and  the 
itrange  caprices  of  an  inner  development  too  ample  and  too  strong. 
Aicueology,  chemistry,  history,  nature,  there  is  nothing  in  which  he 
is  not  interested  to  the  extent  of  a  passion,  which  does  not  cause  his 
Bicmory  and  his  ingenuity  to  overflow,  which  does  not  summon  tip 
widiin  him  the  idea  of  some  force,  certainly  admirable,  possibly  infinite. 
Bat  what  finishes  in  depicting  him,  what  signalises  the  advance  of 
science,  is  the  fact  that  his  imagination  provides  a  counterbalance 
against  itself.  He  is  as  fertile  in  doubts  as  he  is  in  explanations.  If 
he  sees  the  thousand  reasons  which  tend  to  one  view,  he  sees  also  the 
thousand  which  tend  to  the  contrary.  At  the  two  extremities  of  the 
same  fact,  he  raises  up  to  the  clouds,  but  in  equal  piles,  the  scaffolding 
of  contradictory  arguments.  Having  made  a  guess,  he  knows  that  it 
B  hut  a  guess ;  he  pauses,  ends  with  a  perhaps,  recommends  verifica- 
tion. His  writings  consist  only  of  opinions,  given  as  such ;  even  his 
principal  work  is  a  refutation  of  popular  errors.  After  all,  he  proposes 
questions,  suggests  explanations,  suspends  his  judgments ;  nothing  more, 
but  this  is  enough :  when  the  search  is  so  eager,  when  the  paths  in 
vhich  it  proceeds  are  so  numerous,  when  it  is  so  scrupulous  in  making 
certain  of  its  basis,  the  issue  oi  the  pursuit  is  sure ;  we  are  but  a  few 
Meps  from  the  truth. 


In  this  band  of  scholars,  dreamers,  and  enquirers,  appears  the  most 
oomprehensive,  sensible,  originative  of  the  minds  of  the  age,  Francis 
Bacon,  a  great  and  luminous  intellect,  one  of  the  finest  of  this  poetic 
progeny,  who,  like  his  predecessors,  was  naturally  dbposed  to  clothe  his 
ideas  in  the  most  splendid  dress :  in  this  age,  a  thought  did  not  seem 
eomplete  until  it  had  assumed  a  form  and  colour.  But  what  distin- 
goishea  him  from  the  others  is,  that  with  him  an  image  only  serves  to 
eoQcentrate  meditation.  He  reflected  long,  stamped  on  his  mind  all  the 
(karts  and  joints  of  his  subject;  and  then,  instead  of  dissipating  hit 
eoniplete  idea  in  a  graduated  chain  of  reasoning,  he  embodies  it  in  a 
eomparison  so  expressive,  exact,  transparent,  tliat  behind  the  figure  we 
percetre  all  the  details  of  the  idea,  like  a  liquor  iu  a  bit  crystal  vase. 
Judge  of  his  style  by  a  single  example : 

•For  as  water,  whether  it  be  the  dew  of  Heaven  or  the  springs  of  the  earth, 
MsQjr  scatters  and  loses  itself  in  the  ground,  except  it  he  collected  into  soms 
iteeptade,  where  it  may  hy  nnion  and  consort  comfort  and  sustain  itself  (and  for 
tkat  caase,  the  industry  ot  man  has  devised  aqueducts,  cistems,  and  pools,  and 
ticfwiae  betattfied  them  with  varioos  ornaments  of  magnificence  and  state,  as  well 
u  £ur  use  and  necessity) ;  so  this  azoellent  liquor  of  knowledge,  whether  it  descend 
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from  divine  inspiration  or  spring  from  human  sense,  would  soon  perish  and  vanisll 
into  oblivion,  if  it  were  not  preserved  in  books,  traditions,  conferences,  an<I 
especially  in  places  appointed  for  such  matters  as  universities,  colleges,  and  schoolsi 
where  it  may  have  both  a  fixed  habitation,  and  means  and  opportunity  of  increasing 
and  collecting  itsell '  ^ 

*The  greatest  error  of  all  the  rest,  is  the  mistaking  or  misplacing  of  the  last  or 
farthest  end  of  knowledge :  for  men  have  entered  into  a  desire  of  learning'  and 
knowledge,  sometimes  upon  a  natural  curiosity  and  inquisitive  appetite ;  aometliuet 
to  entertain  their  minds  Mlth  variety  and  delight;  sometimes  for  ornament  and 
reputation ;  and  sometimes  to  enable  them  to  victory  of  wit  and  contradiction  ; 
and  most  times  for  lucre  and  profession ;  and  seldom  sincerely  to  give  a  true  account! 
of  their  gift  of  reason,  to  the  benefit  and  use  of  men  :  as  if  there  were  sought  iu 
knowledge  a  couch  whereupon  to  rest  a  searching  and  restless  spirit ;  or  a  terrace^ 
for  a  wandering  and  variable  mind  to  walk  up  and  down  with  a  fair  prospect ;  or  a 
tower  of  state,  for  a  proud  mind  to  raise  itself  upon ;  or  a  fort  or  commandiug 
ground,  for  strife  and  contention ;  or  a  shop,  for  profit  or  sale ;  and  not  a  inch 
storehouse,  for  the  glory  of  the  Creator,  and  the  relief  of  man's  estate.' ' 

This  is  his  mode  of  thought,  by  symbols,  not  by  analj^sis ;  instead 
of  explaining  his  idea,  be  transposes  and  translates  it, — translates  .it 
entire,  to  the  smallest  details,  enclosing  all  in  the  majesty  of  a  grand 
period,  or  in  the  brevity  of  a  striking  sentence.  Thence  springs  a 
style  of  admirable  richness,  gravity,  and  vigour,  now  solemn  and 
symmetrical,  now  concise  and  piercing,  always  elaborate  and  full  ol 
colour.*    There  is  nothing  in  English  prose  superior  to  his  diction. 

Thence  is  derived  also  his  manner  of  conceiving  of  things.  lie  is 
not  a  dialectician,  like  Hobbes  or  Descartes,  apt  in  arranging  ideas, 
in  educing  one  from  another,  in  leading  his  reader  from  the  simple  to 
the  complex  by  an  unbroken  chain.  He  is  a  producer  of  conceptions 
and  of  sentences.  The  matter  being  explored,  he  says  to  lis :  *  Such 
it  is ;  touch  it  not  on  that  side ;  it  must  be  approached  from  the  other.' 
Nothing  more ;  no  proof,  no  effort  to  convince :  he  affirms,  and  does 
nothing  more ;  he  has  thought  in  the  manner  of  artists  and  poets,  and 
he  speaks  ader  the  manner  of  prophets  and  seers.  Cogita  et  visa^  this 
title  of  one  of  his  books  might  be  the  title  of  alL  The  most  admirable, 
the  Novum  Organuniy  is  a  string  of  aphorisms, — a  collection,  as  it  were, 
of  scientific  decrees,  as  of  an  oracle  who  foresees  the  future  and  rereab 
the  truth.  And  to  make  the  resemblance  complete,  he  expresses  them 
by  poetical  figures,  by  enigmatio  abbreviations,  almost  in  Sibylline 
verses :  Idola  spec^,  Idola  triMsy  Idola  forty  Idola  theatric  every  one 
will  recall  these  strange  names,  by  which  he  signifies  the  four  kinds  of 
illusions  to  which  man  is  subject^     Shakspeare  and  the  seers  do  not 

'  Bacon's  Works,  Translation  of  the  J)e  AugmenUs  ScienUarum,  Book  ii ;  Ta 
the  King. 

'  Ibid.  Book  i    The  true  end  of  learning  mistaken* 

*  Especially  in  the  Essays, 

*  See  also  Novum  Orffonum,  Books  i.  and  11. ;  the  twenty-seven  kinds  of 
examples,  with  their  metaphorical  names :  Insta/niim  erucis,  divortU  janum 
Jnstantia  innuentes,  potychrcsUx,  magica,  etc. 
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eoQtain  more  vigorous  or  expressiye  condensations  of  thought,  more 
rcsemblmg  inspiration,  and  in  Bacon  they  are  to  be  found  everywhere 
In  short,  his  process  is  that  of  the  creators ;  it  is  intuition,  not  reason- 
ing. When  be  has  laid  up  his  store  of  facts,  the  greatest  possible,  on 
0ome  vast  subject,  on  some  entire  province  of  the  mind,  on  the  Mrhola 
■nteiior  philosophy,  on  the  general  condition  of  the  sciences,  on  the 
power  and  limits  of  human  reason,  he  casts  over  all  this  a  coniprehen- 
ave  new,  as  it  were  a  great  net,  brings  up  a  universal  idea,  condenses 
his  idea  into  a  maxim,  and  hands  it  to  us  with  the  words,  '  Verily  and 
pofit  by  it.' 

There  is  nothing  more  hazardous,  more  like  fantasy,  than  this  mode 
cf  thought,  when  it  is  not  checked  by  natural  and  strong  good  sense. 
This  common  sense,  which  is  a  kind  of  natural  divination,  the  stable 
equilibrium  of  an  intellect  always  gravitating  to  the  true,  like  the 
needle  to  the  north  pole.  Bacon  possesses  in  the  highest  degree.  He 
has  a  pre-eminently  practical,  even  an  utilitarian  mind,  such  as  we 
meet  with  later  in  Bentbam,  and  such  as  their  business  habits  were  to 
impress  more  and  more  upon  the  English.  At  the  age  of  sixteen, 
widle  at  the  university,  he  was  dissatisfied  with  Aristotle's  philosophy,' 
not  that  he  thought  meanly  of  the  author,  whom,  on  the  contrary,  he 
calls  a  great  genius ;  but  because  it  seemed  to  him  of  no  practical 
utility,  *  incapable  of  producing  works  which  might  promote  the  well- 
being  of  men.'  We  see  that  from  the  outset  he  struck  upon  his 
dominant  idea :  aU  else  comes  to  him  from  this ;  a  contempt  for 
antecedent  philosophy,  the  conception  of  a  di£ferent  system,  the  entire 
refonnation  of  the  sciences  by  the  indication  of  a  new  goal,  the  defini- 
tion of  a  distinct  method,  the  opening  up  of  tmsuspected  anticipations.^ 
It  is  never  speculation  which  he  reHshes,  but  the  practical  application 
of  it.  His  eyes  are  turned  not  to  heaven,  but  to  earth,  not  to  things 
*  abstract  and  vain,*  but  to  things  palpable  and  solid,  not  to  curious 
but  to  profitable  truths.  He  seeks  to  better  the  condition  of  men,  to 
labour  for  the  welfare  of  mankind,  to  ennch  human  life  with  ne^v 
discoreries  and  new  resources,  to  equip  n>ankind.with  new  powers  and 
saw  instruments  of  action.  His  philosophy  itself  is  but  an  instru- 
■lent,  organumj  a  sort  of  machine  or  lever  constructed  to  enable  the 
miellect  to  raise  a  weight,  to  break  through  obstacles,  (/>  open  up 
listas,  to  accomplish  tasks  which  had  hitherto  surpassed  its  power. 
In  his  eyes,  every  special  science,  like  science  in  general,  should  be  an 
implement.  He  in-vites  mathematicians  to  quit  their  pure  geometry, 
to  study  numbers  only  with  a  view  to  their  physical  applicution,  to 
•wk  formulas  only  to  calculate  real  quautities  and  natural  motions. 

'  Ths   Wark»  of  Francis  Bacon,  London,  1824,  vol.  vii.  p.  2.    Latin  Biog- 
rapfy  hjr  Bawley. 
f  27i|0  point  \b  brought  out  by  the  review  of  Lord  Macaulay     Critical  and 

BdmriJ  E99a/y^»  vol-  "^ 
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He  recommends  moralists  to  study  the  mind,  the  passicns,  habits^ 
endeavours,  not  merely  in  a  speculative  way,  but  with  a  view  to  the 
cure  or  diminution  of  vice,  and  assigns  to  the  science  of  morals  as  ita 
end  the  amelioration  of  morals.  For  him,  the  object  of  science  is 
always  the  establishment  of  an  art,  that  is,  the  production  of  some- 
thing of  practical  utility ;  when  he  wished  to  describe  the  efficacious 
natunif  of  his  philosophy  apparent  by  a  tale,  he  delineated  in  the  New 
Atlantis^  with  a  poet's  boldness  and  the  precision  of  a  seer,  with 
almost  literal  exactness,  modern  applications,  and  the  present  organisa- 
tion of  the  sciences,  academies,  observatories,  air-balloons,  submarine 
vessels,  the  improvement  of  land,  the  transmutation  of  species,  rege- 
nerations, the  discovery  of  remedies,  the  preservation  of  food.  *  The 
end  of  our  foundation,'  says  his  principal  personage,  *  is  the  knowledge 
of  causes  and  secret  motions  of  things,  and  the  enlarging  of  the  bounds 
of  human  empire,  to  the  effecting  of  all  things  possible.'  And  this 
*  possible '  is  infinite. 

How  did  this  grand  and  just  conception  originate?  Doubtless 
common  sense  and  genius  too  were  necessary  to  its  prodnction ;  but 
neither  common  sense  nor  genius  was  lacking  to  men :  there  had  been 
more  than  one  who,  remarking,  like  Bacon,  the  progress  of  particular 
industries,  could,  like  him,  have  conceived  of  universal  industry, 
and  from  certain  limited  ameliorations  have  advanced  to  unlimited 
amelioration.  Here  we  see  the  power  of  combined  efforts;  men 
think  they  do  everything  by  their  individual  thought,  and  they  can 
do  nothing  without  the  assistance  of  the  thoughts  of  their  neighbours ; 
they  fancy  that  they  are  following  the  small  voice  within  them,  but 
they  only  hear  it  because  it  is  swelled  by  the  thousand  buzzing  and 
imperious  voices,  which,  issuing  from  all  surrounding  things,  far  and 
near,  are  confounded  with  it  in  an  harmonious  vibration.  Grenerally 
they  hear  it^  as  Bacon  did,  from  the  first  moment  of  reflection ;  but 
it  had  become  inaudible  among  the  opposing  sounds  from  without. 
Could  this  confidence  in  the  infinite  enlargement  of  human  power, 
this  glorious  idea  of  the  imiversal  conquest  of  nature,  this  firm  hope 
in  the  continual  increase  of  well-being  and  happiness,  have  germinatrd, 
grown,  occupied  an  intelligence  entirely,  and  thence  have  struck  Its 
loots,  been  propagated  and  spread  over  neighbouring  intelligences,  in 
a  time  of  discouragement  and  decay,  when  men  believed  the  end  cf 
the  world  at  hand,  when  things  were  falling  into  ruin  about  them^ 
when  Christian  mysticism,  as  in  the  first  centuries,  ecclesiastlciU 
tyranny,  as  in  the  fourteenth  century,  were  convincing  them  of  their 
impotence,  by  perverting  their  intellectual  efforts  and  curtailing  their 
liberty?  More  than  that:  such  hopes  must  then  have  seemed  to  be 
outbursts  of  pride,  or  suggestions  of  the  flesh.  They  did  seem  so  ; 
and  the  last  representatives  of  ancient  science,  and  the  first  of  the  new, 
were  exiled  or  imprisoned,  assassinated  or  burned.  In  order  to  be 
developed,  an  idea  must  be  in  liarmony  with  surrounding  civilisation ; 
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before  man  can  expect  to  attain  the  dominion  over  nature,  or  attempt! 
to  improve  his  oondition,  amelioration  must  have  begun  on  all  sidea^ 
bdusti'ies  have  increased,  knowledge  have  been  accumulated,  the  arts 
expanded,  a  hundred  thousand  irrefutable  witnesses  must  have  come 
to  give  proof  of  bis  power  and  assurance  of  his  progress.  The  *  mascu- 
line birth  of  the  time '  (temporis  partus  masculus)  is  the  title  whicli 
Bacon  applies  to  his  work,  and  it  is  a  true  one.  In  fact,  the  whole  age 
eo-operated  in  it ;  by  tliis  creation  it  was  finished.  The  consciousness 
of  human  power  and  prosperity  furnished  to  the  Renaissance  its  £rst 
caeigy,  its  ideal,  its  poetic  materials,  its  distinguishing  features;  and 
now  it  furnished  it  with  its  final  expression,  its  scientific  doctrine,  and 
ks  ultimate  object. 

We  may  add  also,  ita  method.  For,  the  end  of  a  journey  once 
ized,  the  route  is  laid  down,  since  the  end  always  determines  the 
nmte ;  when  the  point  of  arrival  is  changed,  the  path  of  approach  is 
changed,  and  science,  varying  its  object,  varies  also  its  method.  So 
long  as  it  limited  its  effort  to  the  satisfying  an  idle  curiosity,  open- 
ii^  oat  speculative  vistas,  establishing  a  sort  of  opera  in  speculative 
uiods,  it  could  launch  out  any  moment  into  metaphysical  abstnictions 
ind  distinctions :  it  was  enough  for  it  to  skim  over  experience ;  it 
Boon  quitted  it,  and  came  all  at  once  upon  great  words,  quiddities,  the 
principle  of  individuation,  final  causes.  Half  proofs  sufficed  science ; 
tt  bottom  it  did  not  care  to  establish  a  truth,  but  to  get  an  opinion ; 
and  its  instrument,  the  syllogism,  was  serviceable  only  for  refutations, 
not  for  discoveries :  it  took  general  laws  for  a  starting-point  instead 
of  a  point  of  arrival ;  instead  of  going  to  find  them,  it  fancied 
tbem  found.  The  syllogism  was  good  in  the  schools,  not  in  nature ; 
it  made  disputants,  not  discoverers.  From  the  moment  that  science 
litd  art  for  an  end,  and  men  studied  in  order  to  act,  all  was  trans- 
formed ;  for  we  cannot  act  without  certain  and  precise  knowledge. 
Forces,  before  they  can  be  employed,  must  be  measured  and  verified  ; 
before  we  can  build  a  house,  we  must  know  exactly  the  resistance  of 
tike  beams,  or  the  house  will  collapse ;  before  we  can  cure  a  sick  man, 
ve  mmt  know  with  certainty  the  effect  of  a  remedy,  or  the  patient 
^1  die.  Practice  makes  certainty  and  exactitude  a  necessity  to 
Kbuce,  because  practice  is  impossible  when  it  has  nothing  to  lean 
^Km  but  guessee  and  approximations.  How  can  we  eliminate  guesses 
Bod  approximations?  We  must  imitate  the  cases  in  which  science, 
ittuing  in  practice,  is  shown  to  be  precise  and  certain,  and  these  cases 
*rt  tlm  industries.  We  must,  as  in  the  industries,  observe,  essay, 
Mtempt,  rerify,  keep  omr  mind  fixed  'on  sensible  and  particular 
clangs,*  advance  to  general  rules  only  step  by  step;  *not  anticipate' 
«3q>erience,  but  follow  it ;  not  imagine  nature,  but  '  interpret  it.'  For 
wery  general  effect,  such  as  heat,  whiteness,  hardness,  liquidity,  we 
■nst  seek  a  general  condition,  so  that  in  producing  the  condition  we 
•^ly  pixtduce  the  effect     And  for  this  i^  is  necessary,  *  bv  fit  reiections 
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and  exclusions,'  to  extract  the  condition  sought  from  the  heap  of  facta 
in  which  it  lies  buried,  construct  the  table  of  cases  from  which  tlie 
effect  is  absent,  the  table  where  it  is  present,  the  table  where  the  effect 
is  shown  in  various  degrees,  so  as  to  isolate  and  bring  to  light  the 
condition  which  produced  it*  Then  we  shall  have,  not  usilcsa  uni- 
versal axioms,  but  '  efficacious  mediate  axioms,'  true  laws  from  which 
we  can  derive  works,  and  which  are  thB  sources  of  power  in  the  sama 
degree  as  the  sources  of  light.'  Bacon  described  and  predicted  in  tbi« 
modern  science  and  industry,  their  correspondence,  method,  resources, 
principle ;  and  after  more  than  two  centuries,  it  is  still  to  him  that  we 
go  to  discover  the  theory  of  what  we  are  attempting  and  doing. 

Beyond  this  great  view,  he  has  discovered  nothing.  Cowley,  one 
of  his  admirers,  justly  said  that.,  like  Moses  on  Mount  Pisgah,  he  was 
the  first  to  announce  the  promised  land ;  but  he  might  have  added  quite 
as  justly,  that,  like  Moses,  he  did  not  enter  there.  He  pointed  out 
the  route,  but  did  not  travel  it ;  he  taught  men  how  to  discover  natural 
laws,  but  discovered  none.  His  definition  of  heat  is  extremely  imper- 
fect. His  Natural  Hiatory  b  full  of  ciiimerical  explanations.^  Like 
the  poets,  he  peoples  nature  with  instincts  and  desires ;  attributes  to 
bodies  an  actual  voracity,  to  the  atmosphere  a  thirst  for  the  light, 
sounds,  odours,  vapours,  which  it  drinks  in ;  to  metals  a  sort  of  haste 
to  be  incorporated  with  acids.  He  explains  the  duration  of  the  bubbles 
of  air  which  float  on  the  surface  of  liquids,  by  supposing  that  air  has  a 
very  small  or  no  attraction  to  high  latitudes.  He  sees  in  every  quality 
weiglit,  ductility,  hardness,  a  distinct  essence  which  has  its  special 
cause ;  so  that  when  one  knows  the  cause  of  every  quality  of  gold,  one 
will  be  able  to  put  all  these  causes  together,  and  make  gold.  In  brief, 
with  the  alchemists,  Paracelsus  and  Gilbert,  Kepler  himself,  with  all  the 
men  of  his  time,  men  of  imaginatipn,  nourished  on  Aristotle,  he  repre- 
sents nature  as  a  compound  of  secret  and  lively  energies,  inexplicable 
and  primordial  forces,  distinct  and  indecomposable  essences,  adapted 
each  by  the  will  of  the  Creator  to  produce  a  distinct  effect.  He  almost 
saw  souls  endowed  with  dull  repugnances  and  occult  incUnaticn^  which 
aspiie  to  or  resist  certain  directions,  certain  mixtures,  and  certain 
iocaUties.  On  thb  account  also  he  confounds  everything  in  his  i-o« 
searches  in  an  undistinguishable  mass,  vegetative  and  medicinal  pni* 
perties,  physical  and  moral,  without  considering  the  most  complex  ;is 
depending  on  the  simplest,  but  each  on  the  contrary  in  itself,  and  taken 
apart,  as  an  irreducible  and  independent  existence.  Obstinate  in  this 
error,  the  thinkers  of  the  age  mark  time  without  advancing.  They  see 
dearly  with  Bacon  the  wide  field  of  discovery,  but  they  cannot  advance 
into  it.  They  want  an  idea,  and  for  want  of  this  idea  they  do  not  ad- 
vance.    The  disposition  of  mind  which  but  nOw  was  a  lever,  is  becoms 

•  Nomm  Organum,  ii.  15  and  16.  '  Novum  Ch'ffanum,  i.  L  3. 

"  Natural  ffUtory,  800, 24,  eta    De  Augmentis,  iii.  i. 
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«ii  <^\«c\«  :  it  must  be  changed,  that  the  obstacle  may  be  got  rid  of 
lot  \deas,  1  TDean  great  and  efficacious  ones,  do  not  come  at  will  nor  by 
chance^  by  the  effort  of  an  individual,  or  by  a  happy  accident     Like 
titeratures  and  religions,  methods  and  philosophies  arise  from  the  spirit 
of  the  ago ;  and  this  spirit  of  the  age  makes  them  potent  or  powerless. 
One  state  of  public  intelligence  excludes  a  certain  kind  of  literature ; 
another,  a  certain  scientiiic  conception.     When  it  happens  thus,  writeif 
and  thinkers  labour  in  vain,  the  literature  is  abortive,  the  conception 
does  not  make  its  appearance.     In  vain  they  turn  one  way  and  another, 
trying  to  remove  the  weight  which  hinders  them ;  something  stronger 
than  themselves  paralyses  their  hands  and  frustrates  their  endeavour jl 
The  central  pivot  of  the  vast  wheel  on  which  human  affairs  move  musi 
be  displaced  one  notch,  that  all  may  move  with  its  motion.     At  this 
BiODient  the  pivot  was  moved,  and  thus  a  revolution  of  the  great  wheel 
begins,  bringing  round  a  new  conception  of  nature,  and  in  consequence 
that   part  of  the  method  which  was  lacking.     To  the  diviners,  the 
creators,  the  comprehensive  and  impassioned  minds  who  seized  objects 
in   a  lump  and  in  masses,  succeeded  the  discursive  thinkers,  the  sys- 
tematic thinkers,  the  graduated  and  clear  logicians,  who,  disposing  ideas 
in   continuous  series,  led  the  hearer  insensibly  from  the  simple  to  the 
most   complex  by  easy  and  unbroken  paths.       Descartes   superseded 
Bacon  ;  the  classical  age  obliterated  the  Renaissance ;  poetry  and  lofty 
inuigination  gave  way  before  rhetoric,  eloquence,  and  analysis.     In  this 
transformation  of   mind,  ideas  were  transformed.      Everything   was 
aobered  down  and  simplified.     The  universe,  hke  all  else,  was  reduced 
ta  two  or  three  notions;  and  the  conception  of  nature,  which  waa 
poetical,  became  mechanical     Instead  of  souls,  living  forces,  repug- 
nances, and  attractions,  we  have  pullejrs,  levers,  impelling  forces.     The 
vorld,  which  seemed  a  mass  of  instinctive  powers,  is  now  like  a  mere 
machinery  of  serrated  wheels.      Beneath  this  adventurous  supposition 
lies  a  harge  and  certain  truth :  that  there  is,  namely,  a  scale  of  facts, 
tome  at  the  summit  very  complex,  others  at  the  base  very  simple ;  those 
ibore  haYJDg  their  origin  in  those  below,  so  that  the  lower  ones  ex- 
Ma  the  higher ;  and  that  we  must  seek  the  primary  laws  of  things 
in  Iha  Imwb  of  motion.     The  search  was  made,  and  Galileo  found  theni, 
Thenceforth    ihe  work  of  the  Renaissance,  passing  the  extreme  point  to 
hit^  Bacon    had  pushed  it,  and  at  which  he  had  leffc  it,  was  able  ta 
V^  oBW^r^i  by  *^*^  «nd  did  so  proceed,  without  limit 
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CHAPTER  II 

The  Theatrt. 

I.  The  pal>lio--^Tlie  stage. 
TI.  Manners  of  the  sixteenth  centoiy — ^Violent  and  complete  expansion  of  lULtiiM. 

III.  Kiiglish  manners — Expansion  of  the  energetic  and  gloomy  character. 

IV.  The  poets — Greneral  harmony  between  the  character  of  a  poet  and  that  of  hw 

aeo — Nash,  Decker,  Kyd,  Peele,  Lodge,  Greene— Their  condition  and  li£i 
— Marlowe— His  life— His  works — Tamburlaine — The  Jew  of  Malta — 
Edioard  II. — FauiUM — His  conception  of  man. 
V.  Formation  of  this  drama — The  process  and  character  of  this  art — ImitatiTe 
sympathy,  which  depicts  by  expressive  specimens — Contrast  of  classical 
and  Germanic  art — Psychological  construction  and  proper  sphere  of  these 
two  arts. 
VI.  Male  characters — Furions  passions — Tragical  events — Exaggerated  characten 
— The,  Ditkf.  of  Milan  by  Massinger— Ford's  Annabella — Webster's  DudieM 
qfMaXfi  and  Vittoria — Female  characters — Germanic  idea  of  love  and  mar- 
riage— Euphrasia,  Bianca,  Arethusa,  Ordella,  Aspasia,  Amoi-et,  in  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  —  Feuthea  in  Ford — Agreement  of  the  moral  and 
physical  type. 

WE  mnst  look  at  this  world  more  closely,  and  beneath  the  ideas 
which  are  developed  seek  for  the  men  who  live ;  it  is  tbe 
the^itre  especially  which  is  the  original  product  of  the  English  Renais- 
sance, and  it  is  the  theatre  especially  which  will  exhibit  the  men  of  the 
English  Renaissance.  Forty  poets,  amongst  them  ten  of  superior  rank,  and 
the  greatest  of  all  artists  who  have  represented  the  soul  in  words ;  many 
hundreds  of  pieces,  and  nearly  fifty  masterpieces ;  the  drama  extended 
over  all  the  provinces  of  history,  imagination,  and  fancy,— expanded  so 
av  to  embrace  comedy,  tragedy,  pastoral  and  fanciful  literature — to 
represent  all  degrees  of  human  condition,  and  all  the  caprices  of  human 
invention — to  express  all  the  sensitive  details  of  actual  truth,  and  all  tlie 
philosophic  grandeur  of  general  reflection  ;  the  stage  disencumbered  of 
all  precept  and  freed  from  all  imitation,  given  up  and  appropriated  in 
the  minutest  particulars  to  the  reigning  taste  and  the  public  inteUi* 
gence :  all  this  was  a  vast  and  manifold  work,  capable  by  its  flexibility, 
its  greatness,  and  its  form,  of  receiving  and  preserving  the  exact  im- 
print of  the  age  and  of  the  nation.' 

*  Shakspeare,  '  The  very  age  and  body  of  the  time,  Us  foim  and  prcMOM.' 
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Lrt  BB  t.Ty»  then,  to  set  before  our  eyes  th\s  public,  this  audience, 

md  lh\s  staee all   connected  with  one  another,  as  in  every  natural 

ttd  ^¥TO$r  ^oriL  ;   and  if  ever  there  was  a  living  and  natural  work,  it  is 
h*Te.    There  were  already  seven  theatres  in  Shakspeare's  time,  so  brisk 
■nd  nxdversal  waa  the  taste  for  representations.     Great  and  rude  con- 
tnrances,  awkward  in  their  construction,  barbarous  in  their  appoint- 
■lents ;  but  a  fervid  imagination  readily  supplied  all  that  they  lacked, 
tnd  hardy  bodies  endured  all  inconveniences  without  difficulty.     On 
a  dirty  site,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  rose  the  principal  theatre,  the 
Globe,  a  sort  of  hexagonal  tower,  surrounded  by  a  muddy  ditch,  sur- 
mounted by  a  red  flag.     The  common  people  could  enter  as  well  as  the 
lich:  there  were  rixpenny,  twopenny,  even  penny  seats ;  but  they  could 
not  see  it  without  money.     If  it  rained,  and  it  often  rains  in  London, 
the  people  in  the  pit,  butchers,  mercers,  bakers,  sailors,  apprentices, 
receive  the  streaming  rain  upon  their  heads.     I  suppose  they  did  not 
troable  themselves  about  it ;  it  was  not  so  long  since  they  began  to 
pave  the  streets  of  London ;  and  when  men,  like  them,  have  had  ex- 
perience of  sewers  and  puddles,  they  are  not  afraid  of  catching  cold. 
While  waiting  for  the  piece,  tliey  amuse  themselves  after  their  fashion, 
drink  beer,  crack  nuts,  eat  fruits,  howl,  and  now  and  then  resort  to 
tlieir  fists ;  they  have  been  known  to  fall  upon  the  actors,  and  turn  the 
theatre  upside  down.     At  other  times  they  have  gone  in  disgust  to  the 
tarem  to  give  the  poet  a  hiding,  or  toss  him  in  a  blanket ;  they  were 
rude  jokers,  and  there  was  no  month  when  the  cry  of  *  Clubs'  did  not 
call  them  out  of  their  shops  to  exercbe  their  brawny  arms.     When  the 
beer  took  effect,  there  was  a  great  upturned  barrel  in  the  pit,  a  peculiar 
receptacle  for  general  use.     The  smell  rises,  and  then  comes  the  cry, 
•Bum  the  juniiwrf     They  bum  some  in  a  plate  on  the  stage,  and  the 
heavy  smoke  fills  the  air.     Certainly  the  folk  there  assembled  could 
•earoely  get  dbgnsted  at  anything,  and  cannot  have  had  sensitive  noses. 
In  ihe  time  of  Rabelais  there  was  not  much  cleanness  to  speak  of. 
Kemember  that  they  were  hardly  out  of  the  middle  age,  and  that  io 
tbe  middle-age  man  lived  on  the  dunghill. 

Above  them,  on  the  stage,  were  the  spectators  able  to  pay  a 
Aniiog,  the  elegant  people,  the  gentlefolk.  These  were  sheltered 
bvm  the  rain,  and  if  they  chose  to  pay  an  extra  shillings  could  have 
a  stooL  To  this  were  reduced  the  prerogatives  of  rank  and  the  devices 
9i  comfort:  it  often  happened  that  stools  were  lacking;  then  they 
•tretched  themselves  on  the  ground:  they  were  not  dainty  at  such 
timesL  They  play  cards,  smoke,  insult  the ,  pit,  who  give  it  them  back 
without  stinting,  and  throw  apples  at  them  into  the  bargain.  As  for  the 
f^tlefolk,  they  gesticulate,  swear  in  Italian,  French,  English;^  crack 

*  Ben  Jonson.  £hery  Mem  in  hia  Humour  ;  Cynthia's  Revels 
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aloud  jokes  in  dainty,  composite,  high-coloured  words :  in  short,  they 
have  the  energetic,  original,  gay  manners  of  artists,  the  same  humour, 
the  same  absence  of  constraint,  and,  to  complete  the  resemblance,  the 
same  desire  to  make  themselves  singular,  the  same  imaginative  cravings, 
the  same  absurd  and  picturesque  devices,  beards  cut  to  a  point,  into 
the  shape  of  a  fan,  a  spade,  the  letter  T,  gaudy  and  expensive  dresses, 
copied  from  five  or  six  neighbouring  nations,  embroidered,  laced  with 
gold,  motley,  continually  heightened  in  effect,  or  changed  for  others ; 
there  was,  as  it  were,  a  carnival  in  their  brains  as  on  their  backs. 

With  such  spectators  illusions  could  be  produced  without  much 
trouble :  there  were  no  preparations  or  perspectives ;  few  or  no  move- 
able scenes:  their  imciginations  took  all  this  upon  them.  A  scroll  in 
big  letters  announced  to  the  public  that  they  were  in  London  or  Con- 
stantinople ;  and  that  was  enough  to  carry  the  public  to  the  desired 
place.  There  was  no  trouble  about  probability.  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
writes: 

'  Yon  shall  have  Asia  of  the  one  side,  and  Africke  of  the  other,  and  so  many  othef 
onder-kingdomes,  that  the  Plaier  when  hee  comes  in,  must  ever  begin  with  telling 
where  hee  is,  or  else  the  tale  will  not  he  conceived.  Now  shall  you  have  three 
Ladies  walke  to  gather  flowers,  and  then  wee  must  beleeve  the  stage  to  be  a  garden. 
By  and  by  wee  heare  newes  of  shipwracke  in  the  same  place,  then  wee  are  to  blame 
if  we  accept  it  not  for  a  rocke ;  .  .  .  while  in  the  meane  time  two  armies  flie  in, 
represented  with  fonre  swordes  and  bucklers,  and  then  what  hard  heart  will  not 
receive  it  for  a  pitched  field  f  Now  of  time  they  are  much  more  liberalL  For 
ordinary  it  is,  that  two  young  Princes  fell  in  love,  after  many  traverses,  shee  b  got 
with  childe,  delivered  of  a  faire  boy,  hee  is  lost,  groweth  a  man,  falleth  in  lovi^ 
and  is  readie  to  get  another  childe  ;  and  all  this  in  two  houres  space. '^ 

Doubtless  these  enormities  were  somewhat  reduced  under  Shakspeare ; 
with  a  few  hangings,  rude  representations  of  animals,  towers,  forests, 
they  assisted  somewhat  the  public  imagination.  But  in  fact,  in  Shaks- 
peare*s  plays  as  in  all  others,  the  public  imagination  is  the  great  con- 
triver ;  it  must  lend  itself  to  all,  substitute  all,  accept  for  a  queen  a 
young  boy  whose  beard  b  beginning  to  grow,  endure  in  one  act  twelve 
changes  of  place,  leap  suddenly  over  twenty  years  or  five  bundled 
miles,'  take  half  a  dozen  supernumeraries  for  forty  tliousand  men,  and 
to  have  represented  by  the  rolling  of  the  drums  all  the  battles  oi 
Caisar,  Henry  v.,  Coriolanus,  Richard  ill.  All  this,  imagir  ation,  being 
so  overflowing  and  so  yoimg,  does  accept  1  Recall  your  Dwn  youth ; 
for  my  part,  the  deepest  emotions  I  have  had  at  a  theatre  were  given 
to  me  by  an  ambling  bevy  of  four  young  girls,  playing  comedy  and 
drama  on  a  stage  in  a  coffeehouse ;  true,  I  was  eleven  years -old.  So  ia 
this  theatre,  at  this  moment,  their  souls  were  fresh,  as  ready  to  fed 
everything  as  the  poet  was  to  dare  everything. 

>  The  D(^enc6  of  Poesie,  ed.  1629,  p.  563. 
•  Winter's  Tale  ;  Cymbeline  ;  JtUitu  Ckuar, 
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/         These  are  but  extcniab ;  let  ns  try  to  advance  further,  to  obserro 
Ae  paasfoiu,  the  bent   of  mind,  the  inner  man  :  it  is  this  inr/er  state 

t  vhkh  rai^  and  modeJled  the  drama,  as  everything  else;  invisible 
fflciijiations  are  everywhere  the  eause  of  visible  wojks,  and  the  interior 

I  ibapt:s  the  exterior.  What  are  these  townspeople,  courtiers,  this 
piibilic,  whose  taste  fashions  the  theatre  ?  what  is  there  particular  in 
die  structure  and  condition  of  their  mind  ?  The  condition  must  needs 
be  particular  ;  for  the  drama  flourishes  all  of  a  sudden,  and  for  sixty 
years  together,  with  marvellous  luxuriance,  and  at  the  end  of  this  time 
b  arrested  so  that  no  effort  could  revive  it  The  structure  must  be 
particular ;  for  of  all  theatres,  old  and  new,  this  is  dbtinct  in  form,  and 
dispUjrs  a  style,  action,  characters,  an  idea  of  life,  which  are  not  found 
in  any  age  or  any  country  besida  This  particular  feature  is  the  free 
and  complete  expansion  of  nature. 

What  we  call  nature  in  men  is,  man  such  as  he  was  before  culture 
and  civilisation  had  deformed  and  re-f<Mined  him.  Almost  always,  when 
a  new  generation  arrives  at  manhood  and  consciousness,  it  finds  a  code 
of  precepts  which  it  imposes  on  itself,  with  all  the  weight  and  autho- 
rity of  antiquity.  A  hundred  kinds  of  chains,  a  hundred  thousand 
kinds  €i  ties,  religion,  morality,  manners,  every  legislation  ^vIlich 
regulates  sentiments,  morals,  manners,  fetter  and  tame  the  creature  of 
■npulse  and  passion  which  breathes  and  frets  within  each  of  us.  There 
■  nothing  like  that  here.  It  is  a  regeneration,  and  the  curb  of  the 
past  is  wanting  to  the  present  CathoUcism,  reduced  to  external  cere- 
■wny  and  clerical  chicanery,  had  just  ended ;  Protestantism,  arrested  in 
its  endearoars,  or  straying  into  sects,  had  not  yet  gained  the  mastery ; 
the  religion  of  discipline  was  grown  feeble,  and  the  religion  of  morals 
vaa  not  yet  established ;  men  ceased  to  listen  to  the  directions  of  the 
dergy,  and  had  not  yet  spelt  out  the  law  of  conscience.  The  church 
was  turned  into  an  assembly  room,  as  in  Italy ;  the  young  fellows  came 
to  St  Paul's  to  walk,  laugh,  chatter,  display  their  new  cloaks ;  the 
thing  had  eVen  passed  into  a  custom.  They  paid  for  the  noise  they 
Bade  with  their  spurs,  and  this  tax  was  a  source  of  income  to  the 
saoons;^  pickpockets,  the  girls  of  the  town,  came  there  by  crowds; 
these  latter  struck  their  bargains  while  service  was  g^ing  on.  Imagine, 
in  short,  that  the  scruples  of  conscience  and  the  si* verity  of  the  Puri- 
taaa  were  odious  things,  and  that  they  ridiculed  them  on  the  stuge, 

*  Strype,  in  his  Annals  of  ike  Htformaiion  (1671),  says :  ♦  Many  now  were  wholly 
departed  from  the  commtinion  of  the  church,  and  came  no  more  to  hear  divine 
«nrice  in  their  parish  churches,  nor  received  the  holy  sacrament,  according  to  the 
kvi  of  the  realm.'  Bichard  Baxt^,  in  his  Life,  published  in  1696,  says :  *  Wa 
lived  in  a  country  that  had  hat  little  preaching  at  all.  .  .  .  In  the  village  where 
I  tived  tile  Reader  read  the  Common  Prayer  briefly ;  and  the  rest  of  the  day,  even 
tfU  dark  m^  ahaost,  except  Eating  tiine^  was  spent  in  Dancing  u^der  a  Maypok 
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and  judge  of  the  difference  between  tbii  sensual,  unbridled  England, 
and  the  correct,  disciplined,  stern  England  of  our  own  time.  EccUjai- 
astical  or  secular,  we  find  no  signs  of  mle.  In  the  failure  of  faith, 
reason  had  not  gained  sway,  -and  opinion  is  as  void  of  authority  as 
tradition.  The  imbecile  age,  which  has  just  ended,  continues  buried  in 
■corn,  with  its  ravings,  its  verse-makers,  and  its  pedantic  text-books ; 
and  out  of  the  liberal  opinions  derived  from  antiquity,  from  Ital^, 
France,  and  Spain,  every  one  could  pick  as  it  pleased  him,  without 
stooping  to  restraint  or  acknowledging  a  superiority.  There  was  no 
model  imposed  on  them,  as  nowadays;  instead  of  affecting  imitation, 
they  affected  originality.^  Each  strove  to  be  himself,  with  his  own 
oaths,  fashions,  costumes,  his  specialties  of  conduct  and  humour,  and 
to  be  unlike  every  one  else.  They  said  not,  *  So  and  so  is  done,'  but 
^  I  do  so  and  so.*  Instead  of  restraining  themselves,  they  expanded. 
There  was  no  etiquette  of  society ;  save  for  an  exaggerated  jargon  of 
chivalresque  courtesy,  they  are  masters  of  speech  and  action  on  the 
impulse  of  the  moment.  You  will  find  them  free  from  decorum,  at 
of  all  else.  In  this  outbreak  and  absence  of  fetters,  they  resemble 
thorough-bred  horses  let  loose  in  the  meadow.  Their  inborn  instinctf 
have  not  been  tamed,  nor  muzzled,  nor  diminished. 

On  the  contrary,  they  have  been  preserved  intact  by  bodily  and 
military  training;  and  escaping  as  they  were  from  barbarism,  not  from 
civilisation,  they  had  not  been  acted  upon  by  the  inner  softening  and 
hereditary  tempering  which  are  now  transmitted  with  the  blood,  and 
civilise  a  man  from  the  moment  of  his  birth.  This  is  why  man,  who 
for  three  centuries  has  been  a  domestic  animal,  was  still  almost  a  savage 
beast,  and  the  force  of  his  muscles  and  the  strength  of  his  nerves  in- 
creased the  boldness  and  energy  of  his  passions.  Look  at  these  uncul- 
tivated men,  men  of  the  people,  how  suddenly  the  blood  warms  and 
rises  to  their  face ;  their  fists  double,  their  lips  press  together,  and  those 
vigorous  bodies  are  hurried  at  once  into  action.  The  courtiers  of  that 
age  were  like  our  men  of  the  people.  They  had  the  same  taste  for  the 
exercise  of  their  limbs,  the  same  indifference  toward  the  inclemencies  of 
the  weather,  the  same  coarseness  of  language,  the  same  undisguised 
sensuality.  They  were  carmen  in  body  and  gentlemen  in  sentiment| 
with  the  dress  of  actors  and  the  tastes  of  artists.  <  At  fourtene,*  says 
John  Hardy ng,  'a  lordes  sonnes  shalle  to  felde  hunte  the  dere,  and 
catch  an  hardy nesse.  For  dere  to  hunte  and  slea,  and  see  them  biede, 
ane  hardy ment  gyfiith  to  his  courage.  ...  At  sextene  yere,  to  werray 
and  to  wage,  to  juste  and  ryde,  and  castels  to  assay Ic  .  .  •  and  every 

and  a  great  tree,  not  far  from  my  father's  door,  where  all  the  Town  did  meet 
together.  And  though  one  of  my  father's  own  Tenants  was  the  piper,  he  coold 
not  restitdn  him  nor  break  the  sport.  So  that  we  could  not  read  the  Scripture  in 
oar  family  without  the  great  disturbance  of  the  Taber  and  Pipe  and  noiaa  jm 
the  street.' 

'  Ben  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  humawr. 
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dsj' Lb  armnre  to  nmssj  in  fete  of  armes  with  some  of  his  meyne." 
When  ripened  to  manhood,  he  is  employed  with  the  bow,  in  wrestling^ 
kiping,  vaulting.  Henry  viii.'s  court,  in  its  noisy  merriment,  was  . 
like  a  Tillage  f;Edr.  The  king,  says  Holinshed,  exercised  himself 
*daOie  in  shooting,  singing,  dancing,  wrestling,  casting  of  the  barre, 
pltieing  at  the  recorders,  flute,  virginals,  in  setting  of  songs,  and 
Buikiog  of  ballads.  *  He  leaps  the  moats  with  a  pole,  and  was  onoo 
wiiltin  an  ace  of  being  killed.  He  is  so  fond  of  combat,  that  publicly, 
M  th#  field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  he  seized  Francis  i.  in  his  arms 
to  throw  him.  This  is  how  a  soldier  or  a  bricklayer  nowadays  tries 
I  new  comrade.  In  fact,  they  regarded  as  amusements,  like  soldiers 
sad  bricklayers,  gross  jests  and  brutal  buffooneries.  In  every  great 
iioiise  there  was  a  fool,  ^  whose  business  was  to  bring  out  pointed  jests, 
to  make  eccentric  gestures,  horrible  faces,  to  sing  licentious  songs,* 
as  one  might  hear  now  in  a  beer-house.  They  thought  malice  and 
ofasoenity  a  joke.  They  were  foul-mouthed,  they  swallowed  Rabekis* 
words  undiluted,  and  delighted  in  conversation  which  would  revolt 
w.  They  had  no  respect  for  humanity ;  the  empire  of  proprieties  and 
the  habits  of  good  breeding  began  only  under  Louis  xiv.,  and  by  imita- 
tion of  the  French ;  at  this  time  they  all  blurted  out  the  word  that  fitted 
in,  and  that  was  most  frequently  a  coarse  word.  You  will  see  on  the 
•toge,  in  Shakspeare's  Pericles^  the  filth  of  a  haimt  of  vice.*  The 
great  lords,  the  well-dressed  ladies,  spoke  Billingsgate  slang.  When 
Henry  T.  paid  his  court  to  Catherine  of  France,  it  was  with  the  coarse 
bearing  of  a  sailor  who  might  have  taken  a  fancy  to  a  sutler ;  and  like 
Uie  tars  who  tattoo  a  heart  on  their  arms  to  prove  their  love  for  the  girls 
th^  left  b^iind  them,  you  find  men  who  *  devoured  sulphur  and  drank 
urine*  •  to  win  their  mistress  by  a  proof  of  affection.  Humanity  is  as 
■raefa  laddng  as  decency.'^    Blood,  suffering,  does  not  move  them.    The 

»  The  ChronieU  of  John  Hardyng  (1486),  ed.  H.  Ellis,  1812.    Preface. 

'  Act  It.  2  and  4.    See  also  the  character  of  Galjpao  in  Massinger ;  Putana  in 
ford ;  Protalyoe  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 

'  Middleton,  Dutch  Courtezan, 

*  Commission  given  by  Henry  vni.  to  the  Earl  of  Hertfoid,  1544 :  '  Ton  are 
Qmr  to  pat  all  to  fire  and  sword ;  to  burn  Edinbiirgh  town,  and  to  raze  and  deface 
it,  wlien  yon  have  sacked  it,  and  gotten  what  you  can  out  of  it  ...  Do  what  yoa 
CQ  eat  of  hand,  and  without  long  tarrying,  to  heat  down  and  overthrow  the  castle, 
Mck  Hotyrood-Hoose,  and  as  many  towns  and  villages  about  Edinburgh  as  ye 
aeaveniently  can ;  sack  Leith,  and  bum  and  subvert  it^  and  all  the  rest,  putting 
Bto,  woman,  and  child  to  fire  and  sword,  without  exception,  when  any  resistance 
ikail  be  made  against  yon ;  and  this  done,  pass  over  to  the  Fife  laud,  and  extend 
l&e  extremities  and  destructions  in  all  towns  and  villages  whereunto  ye  may  reach 
floavfloiently,  not  forgetting  amongst  all  the  rest,  so  to  sf  oil  and  turn  upside  down 
^  caidtnal's  town  of  St  Andrew's,  as  the  upper  stone  may  be  the  nether,  and  not  one 
^&ek  stand  by  another,  sparing  no  creature  alive  within  the  same,  specially  such  as 
iliher  in  friendship  or  blood  oe  allied  to  the  cardinal.  This  journey  shall  sncceod 
t  to  his  majesty's  honour/— Picfmoi  Hiitory  of  Englarid,  IL  440,  not©. 
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court  frequents  benr  and  bull  baitings,  where  dogs  aie  ripped  up  and 
chained  beasts  are  sometimes  beaten  to  death,  and  it  was,  says  an  officer 
of  the  palace,  *  a  charming  entertainment'  *     No  wonder  they  used  their 
arms  like  clodhoppers  and  gossips.     Elizabeth  used  to  heat  her  maids 
of  honour,  *8o  that  these  beautiful  girls  could  often  be  heard  crying 
and  lamenting  in  a  piteous  manner.'      One  day  she  spat  upon    Sir 
Mathew's  fringed  coat;   at  another  time,  when  Essex,  whom  she  'was 
scolding,  turned  his  back,  she  gave  him  a  box  on  the  ears.     It  was  theo 
the  practice  of  great  ladies  to  beat  their  children  and  their  servants. 
Poor  Jane  Grey  was  sometimes  so  wretchedly  *  boxed^  struck,  pinched, 
and  ill-treated  in  other  manners  which  she  dare  not  relate,'  that  she 
used  to  wish  herself  dead.     Their  first  idea  is  to  come  to  words,    to 
blows,  to  have  satisfaction.     As  in  feudal  times,  they  appeal  at  once  to 
arms,  and  retain  the  habit  of  gaining  justice  for  themselves,  and  >vithont 
delay.      *0n  Thursday  laste,'  writes  Gilbert  Talbot  to  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  *a8  my  Lorde  Rytche  was  rydynge  in  the 
streates,  there  was  one  Wyndam  that  stode  in  a  dore,  and  shotte  a  dagge 
at  him,  thynkynge  to  have  slayne  him.  .  .  .  The  same  daye,  also,  as  Sr 
John  Conway  was  goynge  in  the  streetes,  M"^  Lodovyke  Grevell  came 
sodenly  upon  him,  and  stroke  him  on  the  hedd  w***  a  sworde.  ...  I  am 
forced  to  trouble  yo'  Honors  w***  thes  tryflynge  matters,  for  I  know  no 
greater.'  *     No  one,  not  even  the  queen,  is  safe  among  these  violent 
dispositions.*    Again,  when  one  man  struck  another  in  the  precincts  of 
thfi  court,  his  hand  was  cut  off,  and  the  arteries  stopped  with  a  red-hot 
iron.     Only  such  atrocious  imitations  of  their  own  crimes,  and  the  pain* 
ful  image  of  bleeding  and  suiFering  flesh,  could  tame  their  vehemencA 
and  restrain  the  uprising  of  their  instincts.     Judge  now  what  materials 
they  furnish  to  the  theatre,  and  what  characters  they  look  for  at  the 
theatre :  to  please  the  public,  the  stage  cannot  deal  too  much  in  open 
lust  and  the  strongest  passions ;  it  must  depict  man  attaining  the  limit 
of  his  desires,  unchecked,  almost  mad,  now  trembling  and  rooted  before 
the  white  palpitating  flesh  which  his  eyes  devour,  now  haggard  and 
grinding  his  teeth  before  the  enemy  whom  he  wishes  to  tear  to  pieces, 
now  carried  beyond  himself  and  overwhelmed  at  the  sight  of  the  honours 
ind  wealth  which  he  courts,  always  raging  and  enveloped  in  a  tempest 
of  eddying  ideas,  sometimes  shaken  by  impetuous  joy,  more  often  on 
the  verge  of  fuiy  and  madness,  stronger,  more  ardent,  more  daringlj 
let  loose  beyond  the  pale  of  reason  and  law  than  he  himself  ever  wa*~ 
We  hear  from  the  stage  as  from  the  history  of  the  timOi  these  fierce 
murmurs :  the  sixteenth  century  is  like  a  den  of  lions. 

Amid  passions  so  strong  as  these  there  is  not  one  lacking.     Nature 

»  Lanoham,  A  Ooodly  Belief. 

•  13th  February,  1587.  Nathan  Drake,  Shakspeare  and  his  Times,  ii.  p.  1^ 
Bee  also  the  same  work  for  al.  these  details. 

*  Essex,  when  struck  by  the  queen,  put  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword. 
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spears  here  in  all  its  Tiolenoe,  but  also  in  all  its  fulness.  If  nothing 
bad  been  softened,  nothing  liixd  been  mutilated.  It  is  the  entire  man 
vho  is  displayed,  heart,  mind,  body,  senses,  with  his  noblesi  and  finest 
aspirations,  as  with  his  most  bestial  and  savage  appetites,  without  the 
preponderance  of  any  dominant  circumstance  to  cast  him  altogether  in 
one  direction,  to  exalt  or  degrade  him.  He  has  not  become  ligid,  as 
be  will  be  under  Puritanism.  He  is  not  uncrowned,  as  in  the  Restora- 
tion. After  the  hoUowness  and  weariness  of  the  fifteenth  century,  he 
tote  up  by  a  second  birth,  as  before  in  Greece  man  had  risen  by  a  first 
biith;  and  now,  as  then,  the  temptations  of  the  outer  world  came  com- 
bined to  raise  his  faculties  from  their  sloth  and  torpor.  A  sort  of 
generous  warmth  spread  over  them  to  ripen  and  make  them  flourish. 
Peace,  prosperity,  comfort  began;  new  industries  and  increasing 
^vity  suddenly  multiplied  objects  of  utility  and  luxury  tenfold. 
America  and  India,  by  their  discovery,  caused  the  treasures  and  pro- 
<iigies  heaped  up  afar  over  distant  seas  to  shine  before  their  eyes; 
antiquity  re-discovered,  sciences  mapped  out,  the  Reformation  begun, 
books  multiplied  by  printing,  ideas  by  books,  doubled  the  means  of 
enjoyment,  imagination,  and  thought  They  wanted  to  enjoy,  to  ima- 
f^e,  and  to  think ;  for  the  desire  grows  with  the  attraction,  and  here 
^  attractions  were  combined.  There  were  attractions  of  the  senses, 
in  the  chambers  which  they  began  to  Warm,  in  the  beds  newly  fiu;- 
n^shed  with  pillows^  in  the  carriages  which  they  began  to  use  for  the  * 
^t  time.  There  were  attractions  for  the  imagination  in  the  new 
F^liices,  arranged  after  the  Italian  manner ;  in  the  variegated  hangings 
from  Flanders ;  in  the  rich  garments,  gold-embroidered,  which,  being 
continually  changed,  combined  the  fancies  and  the  splendours  of  all 
^ope.  Th«re  were  attractions  for  the  mind,  in  the  noble  and  beau- 
^nl  writings  which,  spread  abroad,  translated,  explained,  brought  in 
philr«ophy,  eloquence!  and  poetry,  from  the  restored  antiquity,  and 
ffom  the  surrounding  Renaissance.  Under  this  appeal  all  aptitudes 
^  instincts  at  once  st£urted  up;  the  low  and  the  lofty,  ideal  and 
KDsoal  love,  gross  cupidity  and  pure  generosity.  Recall  what  you 
yourself  experienced,  when  from  being  a  child  you  became  a  man  :  what 
wishes  fur  happiness,  what  breadth  of  anticipation,  what  intoxication  of 
^^^^  you  indulged  in  in  face  of  all  these  joys ;  with  what  impulse  your 
^nds  reached  involuntarily  and  all  at  once  every  branch  of  the  tree, 
^^  would  not  let  a  single  fruit  esci^pe.  At  sixteen  years,  like  Ch^rubin,^ 
^c  wish  fur  a  servant  girl  while  we  adore  a  Madonna;  we  are  capable 
^f  every  species  of  covetousness^  and  also  of  every  species  of  self- 
^ial ;  we  find  virtue  more  lovely,  our  meals  more  enjoyable ;  pleasure 
^  more  zcsf,  heroism  more  worth ;  there  is  no  allurement  which  is 
^  keen  •  the  sweetness  and  novelty  of  things  are  too  strong ;  and  in 
^  liive  of  passions  which  buzsies  within  us,  and  stings  us  like  the  sting 

1  A  page  in  the  Mariage  de  Figaro,  a  ccmedy  by  Beaumarejiaia.-  Tn. 
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of  a  bee,  we  can  do  nothing  but  plunge,  one  afler  anotber,  into  all  sen* 
sations.  Such  were  the  men  of  this  time,  Baleigh,  Essex,  Elizabeth^ 
Henry  viii.  himself,  excessive  and  inconstant,  ready  for  devotion  and 
for  crime,  violent  in  good  and  evil,  heroic  with  strange  weaknesses, 
humble  with  sudden  changes  of  mood,  never  vile  with  premeditation 
like  the  roysterers  of  the  Restoration,  never  rigid  on  principle  like  tho 
Puritiins  of  the  Revolution,  capable  of  weeping  like  children,^  and  of 
d}dng  like  men,  often  base  courtiers,  more  than  once  true  knights, 
displaying  constantly,  amidst  all  these  contradictions  of  bearing,  only 
the  overflowing  of  nature.  Thus  prepared,  they  could  take  in  every- 
thing, sanguinary  ferocity  and  refined  generosity,  the  brutality  of 
shameless  debauchery,  and  the  most  divine  innocence  of  love,  accept 
all  the  characters,  prostitutes  and  virgins,  princes  and  mountebanks, 
pass  quickly  from  trivial  buffoonery  to  lyrical  sublimities,  listen  alter- 
nately to  the  quibbles  of  clowns  and  the  songs  of  lovers.  The  drama 
even,  in  order  to  imitate  and  satisfy  the  prolixity  of  their  nature,  must 
take  all  tongues,  pompous,  inflated  verse,  loaded  with  imagery,  and  side 
by  side  with  this,  vulgar  prose :  more,  it  must  distort  its  natural  style 
and  limits;  put  songs,  poetical  devices,  in  the  discourse  of  courtiers 
and  the  speeches  of  statesmen ;  bring  on  the  stage  the  fairy  world  of 
the  opera,  as  Middleton  says,  gnomes,  nymphs  of  the  land  and  sea,  with 
their  groves  and  their  meadows ;  compel  the  gods  to  descend  upon  the 
stage,  and  hell  itself  to  furnish  its  world  of  marvels.  No  other  theatre 
It  80  complicated ;  for  nowhere  else  do  we  find  men  so  complete. 

IIL 

In  this  free  and  universal  expansion,  the  passions  had  their  special 
bent  withal,  which  was  nn  English  one,  inasmuch  as  they  were  English. 
After  all,  in  every  age,  under  every  civilisation,  a  people  is  always 
itself.  Whatever  be  its  dress,  goat-skin  blouse,  gold-laced  doublet, 
black  dress-coat,  the  ^ve  or  six  great  instincts  which  it  possessed  in  its 
forests,  follow  it  in  its  palaces  and  oflices.  To  this  day,  warlike  passions, 
a  gloomy  humour,  subsist  under  the  regularity  and  comfi  rt  of  modern 
manners.*  Their  native  energy  and  harshness  pierce  through  the  per- 
fection of  culture  and  the  habits  of  comforts  Rich  young  men,  oo 
leaving  Oxford,  go  to  hunt  bears  in  Canada,  the  elephant  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  hve  under  canvas,  box,  jump  hedges  on  ho!9eback, 
sail  their  cUppers  on  dangerous  coasts,  delight  in  solitude  and  pcriL 
The  ancient  Saxon,  the  old  rover  of  the  Scandinavian  seas,  have  not 
perished.     Even  at  school  the  children  ill-treat  one  another,  withstand 

»  The  great  Chancellor  Burleigh  often  wept,  so  harshly  was  he  used  hj 
Elizabeth. 

*  Compare,  to  understand  this  character,  the  parts  assigned  to  Jaroes  Har 
lowe  by  Kichardson,  old  Osborne  by  Thackeray.  Sir  Giles  Overreach  by  M&» 
■inger,  and  Manly  by  Wycherlay. 
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flue  anotber,  fight  Hlce  men ;  and  their  character  is  so  indomitable, 
tiiat  they  need  the  birch  and  blows  to  reduce  them  to  the  discipline 
of  lav.  Judge  vrhat  they  were  in  the  sixteenth  century:  the  English 
race  passed  then  for  *  the  most  wj:rlike  race '  of  Europe,  *  the  most 
redoubtable  in  battle,  the  most  impaUent  of  anything  like  slavery.' ' 
^Eoglish  savages'  is  what  Cellini  calls  them;  and  the  'great 
dluDs  of  beef'  with  which  they  fill  themselves,  nourish  the  force  and 
ferocity  of  their  instincts.  To  harden  them  thoroughly,  institutions 
work  in  the  same  groove  with  natur<».  The  nation  is  armed,  evei^ 
man  is  brought  up  like  a  soldier  bound  to  have  arms  according  to  his 
condition,  to  exercise  himself  on  Sundays  or  holidays ;  from  the  yeo- 
man to  the  lord,  the  old  military  constitution  keeps  them  enrolled  and 
ready  for  action.'  In  a  state  which  resembles  an  army,  it  is  necessary 
that  punishments,  as  in  an  army,  shall  inspire  terror ;  and  to  aggravate 
^em^  the  hideous  Wars  of  the  Roses,  which  on  every  flaw  of  the  suc- 
cession are  ready  to  break  out  again,  are  ever  present  in  their  recollection. 
Soch  instincts,  such  a  constitution,  such  a  history,  raises  before  them, 
with  tragic  severity,  the  idea  of  life :  death  is  at  hand,  and  wounds,  the 
block,  tortures.  The  fine  cloaks  of  purple  which  the  Renaissance  of  the 
South  displayed  joyfully  in  the  sun,  to  wear  like  a  holiday  garment,  are 
here  stained  with  blood,  and  bordered  with  black.  Throughout,'  a 
stem  discipline,  and  the  axe  ready  for  every  suspicion  of  treason: 
great  men,  bbhops,  a  chancellor,  princes,  the  king's  relatives,  queens, 
t  protector  kneeling  in  the  straw,  sprinkled  the  Tower  with  their  blood; 
one  after  the  other  they  marched  past,  stretched  out  their  necks ;  the 
Doke  of  Buckingham,  Queen  Anne  Boleyn,  Queen  Catherine  Howard, 
the  Earl  of  Surrey,  Admiral  Seymour,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  Lady  Jane 
Grey  and  her  husband,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Mary  Stuart,  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  all  on  the  throne,  or  on  the  steps  of  the  throne,  in  the 
highest  rank  of  honours,  beauty,  youth,  and  genius:  of  the  bright 
procession  nothing  is  left  but  senseless  trunks,  marred  by  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  executioner.  Shall  I  count  the  funeral  pyres,  the  hang 
ings,  living  men  cut  down  from  the  gibbet,  disemi  owellcd,  quartered,^ 
khdur  Hnibs  cast  into  the  fire,  their  heads  exposed  on  the  walls  ?  There 
ii  a  page  in  Holinshed  which  reads  like  a  death  register : 

'The  five  and  twentith  dale  of  Maie  (1585),  was  in  saint  Paoles  church  at  London 
tiTma^in^  niiieteene  men  and  six  women  bom  in  Holland,  whose  opinions  were 
(hetet)cal)u    Jourteene  of  them  were  condemned,  a  man  and  a  woman  of  them  were 

*  nentsner^s  Travd$;  Benvenuto  Cellini  See  passiniy  the  costumes  printed 
laYenice  and  Germany:  BellieomsimL    Froude,  L  pp.  19,  52. 

'  This  Is  not  so  true  of  the  English  now,  if  it  was  in  the  sixteenth  century,  ai 
it  is  of  continental  nations.  The  French  lyc^  are  far  moie  military  in  characici 
ftaa  Engliah  bchools.— Tb. 

*  Fronde's  Hial,  qf  England,  vols,  i  IL  Hi 

*  •  When  his  heart  was  torn  ont  he  nttered  a  deep  gr  wm.'— -Krectitfon  oj 
P&riTf ;  Strype,  iii  251.  Digitized  by  Google 
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burned  in  Smitlifield,  the  other  twelre  were  sent  toother  townes,  there  to  be  bum*.. 
On  the  nineteenth  of  June  were  ^hreemoonkes  of  the  Charterhouse  hanged,  drawne, 
and  quartered  at  Tiburne,  and  their  heads  and  quarters  set  up  about  London,  for 
dcnieug  the  king  to  be  supreme  head  of  the  church.  Also  the  one  and  twentlth 
of  the  same  moneth,  and  for  the  same  cause,  doctor  John  Fisher,  bishop  of 
Bochester,  was  beheaded  for  denieng  of  the  supremacie,  and  his  head  set  npon 
London  bridge,  but  his  bodie  buried  within  Barking  churchyard.  The  pope  had 
elected  him  a  cardinall,  and  sent  his  hat  as  far  as  Calis,  but  his  head  was  off  before 
his  hat  was  on :  so  that  they  met  not  On  tli£  sixt  of  Julie  was  Sir  Thomas  Moore 
beheaded  for  the  like  crime,  that  ia  to  wit,  for  denieng  the  king  to  be  supfeme 
head.'* 

None  of  these  murders  seem  extraordinary ;  the  chroniclers  mention 
them  without  growing  indignant;  the  condemned  go  quietly  to  the 
block,  as  if  the  thing  were  perfectly  natural.  Anne  Boleyn  said 
seriously,  before  giving  up  her  head  to  the  executioner :  *  1  praie  God 
cave  the  king,  and  send  him  long  to  reigne  over  you,  for  a  gentler,  nor 
a  more  mercifuli  prince  was  there  never.' '  Society  is,  as  it  were,  in  a 
state  of  siege,  so  strained  that  beneath  the  idea  of  order  every  one  enter- 
tained the  idea  of  the  scaffold.  They  saw  it,  the  terrible  machine, 
planted  on  all  the  highways  of  human  life ;  and  the  byways  as  well  nm 
the  highways  led  to  it.  A  sort  of  martial  law,  introduced  by  conquest* 
into  civil  affairs,  entered  thence  into  ecclesiastical  matters,'  and  social 
economy  ended  by  being  enslaved  by  it.  As  in  a  camp,*  expenditure, 
dress,  the  food  of  each  class,  are  fixed  and  restricted ;  no  one  might  stray 
out  of  his  district,  be  idle,  live  after  his  own  devices.  Every  strange'^ 
was  seized,  interrogated ;  if  he  could  not  give  a  good  accoimt  of  him 
self,  the  parish-stocks  bruised  his  limbs,  as  in  a  regiment  he  passed  for 
a  spy  and  an  enemy.  Any  person,  says  the  law,*  found  living  idiy  oit 
loiteringly  for  the  space  of  three  days,  shall  be  marked  with  a  hot  iron 
on  his  breast,  and  adjudged  as  a  slave  to  the  man  who  shall  inform 
against  him.  This  one  ^  shall  take  the  same  slave,  and  give  him  bread, 
water,  or  small  drink,  and  refuse  meat,  and  cause  him  to  work,  by 
beating,  chaining,  or  otherwise,  in  such  work  and  labour  as  he  shall 
put  him  to,  be  it  never  so  vile.'  He  may  sell  him,  bequeath  him,  let 
liim  out  for  hire,  or  trade  upon  him  '  after  the  like  sort  as  they  may  do 
of  any  other  their  moveable  goods  or  chattels,'  put  a  ring  of  iron  about 
his  neck  or  leg ;  if  he  runs  away  and  absents  himself  for  fourt>2en  days, 
he  is  brand '.hI  on  the  forehead  with  a  hot  iron,  and  remains  a  slave 
for  tiie  whole  of  his  life ;  if  he  runs  away  a  second  time,  he  is  put  to 
death.  Sometimes,  says  More,  you  might  see  a  score  of  thieves  hung 
on  the  same  gibbet.  In  one  year  ^  forty  persons  were  put  to  death  in 
the  county  of  Somerset  alone,  and  in  each  county  there  were  three  ui 

»  Hollnshed,  Chronicles  of  England,  Ui.  p.  798.  •  Ibid.  iU.  p.  797. 

•  Under  Henry  iv.  and  Henry  v.  <  Froude,  i.  15. 

»  In  1547.    Pitt.  History,  ii.  467. 
«  In  1596.    Pict,  History,  ii.  907. 
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fctff\miidreA  •▼aga.'boTK^s  who  would  gather  together  and  rob  in  arnied 

Wids  oi  sixty  at  a  time.     Follow  the  whole  of  this  history  closc4y,  the 

^rw  oi  liary,  the  pillories  of  Elizabeth,  and  it  is  plain  that  the  moral 

Vyae  of  the  land,  like  its  physical  condition,  is  harsh  by  comparison 

with  all  its  neighbours.     They  have  no  relish  in  their  enjoyments,  as 

in  Italy ;  what  is  called  Merry  England  is  England  given  up  to  animal 

ecstasy,  a  coarse  animation  produced  by  abundant  feeding,  continued 

prosperity,  courage,  and  self-reliance;  voluptuousness  does  not  exist 

m  this   climate  and  this   race.     Mingled  with  the  beautiful  popular 

beliefs,  the  lugubrious  dreams  and  the  cruel  nightmare  of  witchcraft 

make  their  appearance.     Bishop  Jewell,  preaching  before  the  queen, 

feells  her  that  witches  and  sorcerers  within  these  lew  last  years  are 

■larvellously  increased.     Some  ministers  assert 

'  That  they  have  had  in  their  parish  at  one  instant,  xvij  or  xvi^  witches ; 
11  iiiiiiij;,  sach  as  could  worke  miracles  snpematurallie ;  that  they  work  spells  bj 
wrhich  men  pine  away  even  imto  death,  their  colcmr  fadeth,  their  flesh  rotteth, 
ftlicir  speech  is  benmnbed,  their  senses  ore  bereft ;  that  instructed  b/  the  devil, 
tibey  make  ointments  of  the  bowek  and  members  of  children,  wnereby  they 
cide  in  the  aire,  and  accomplish  all  their  desires.  When  a  child  is  not  baptized, 
«r  defended  by  the  sign  of  the  cross,  then  the  witches  catch  them  from  their 
SMtfaers  sides  in  the  night .  .  .  kill  them  ...  or  after  buriall  steale  them  out  of 
Ibeir  graves,  and  seeth  them  in  a  caldron,  nntil  their  flesh  be  made  potable.  . .  . 
I:k  is  an  infallible  rule,  that  everie  fortnight,  or  at  the  least  everie  moneth,  each 
wibeh  must  kill  one  child  at  the  least  for  hir  part' 

Here  was  something  to  make  the  teeth  chatter  with  fright     Add 

to  this  revolting  and  absurd  description,  wretched  tomfooleries,  details 

•bout  the  infernal  cauldron,  all  the  nastinesses  which  could  haunt  the 

trivial  imagination  of  a  hideous  and  drivelling  old  woman,  and  you  have 

the  spectacles,  provided  by  li^dleton  and  Shakspeare,  and  which  suit 

the  sentiments  of  the  age  and  the  national  humour.     The  fundamental 

gloom  pierces  through   the  glow  and  mpture  of  poetry.     Mournful 

legends  have  multiplied ;  every  churchyard  has  its  ghost ;  wlierever  a 

man  has  been  murdered  his  spirit  appears.     Many  dare  not  leave  their 

rifJsge  after  sunset.     In  the  evening,  before  bed -time,  people  talk  of  the 

coach  which  is  seen  drawn  by  headless  horses,  with  heedless  postilions 

tod  coachmeOy  or  of  unhappy  spirits  who,  compelled  to  inhabit  the 

pUn,  under  the  sharp  north-east  wind,  pray  for  the  skelter  of  »  hedge 

)r*a  ^  alley      They  dream  terribly  of  death  : 

«  To  die,  and  go  we  know  iaot  where ; 
To  lie  in  cold  obstruction  and  to  rot ; 
Tliis  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod;  and  the  delighted  spirit 
To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside 
In  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice ; 
To  be  imprison'd  in  the  viewless  winds. 
And  blown  with  restless  violence  round  aboi* 
The  pendent  world ;  or  to  be  worse  thaij  worst 
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Of  those  that  lawless  and  incertain  thon^ 
Imagine  howling :  'tis  too  horrible  1 '  ^ 

The  greatest  speak  with  a  sad  resignation  of  the  infinite  obsotirity 
which  embraces  our  poor,  short,  glimmering  life,  our  life,  which  is  but 
a  troubled  dream;'  the  sad  state  of  humanity,  which  is  but  pasaion, 
madness,  and  sorrow ;  the  human  being  who  is  himself,  perhaps,  but  a 
vain  phantom,  a  grievous  rick  man's  dream.  In  their  eyes  we  roll 
down  a  fatal  slope,  where  chance  dashes  us  one  against  the  othcr^  and 
the  destiny  which  drives  us,  only  shatters  after  it  has  blinded  us.  And 
at  the  end  of  all  is  *  the  silent  grave,  no  conversation,  no  joyful  tread 
of  friends,  no  voice  of  lovers,  no  careful  father's  counsel ;  nothing's 
heard,  nor  nothing  is,  but  all  oblivion,  dust,  and  endless  darkness.'* 
If  yet  there  were  nothing,  ^  to  die,  to  sleep ;  to  sleep,  perchance  to 
dream.'  To  dream  sadly,  to  fall  into  a  nightmare  like  the  nightmare 
of  life,  like  that  in  which  we  are  struggling  and  crying  to-day,  panting 
with  hoarse  throat  I — this  is  their  idea  of  man  and  of  existence,  the 
national  idea,  which  fills  the  stage  with  calamities  and  despair,  which 
makes  a  display  of  tortures  and  massacres,  which  abounds  in  folly  and 
crime,  which  holds  up  death  as  the  issue  throughout.  A  threatening 
and  sombre  fog  veils  their  mind  like  their  sky,  and  joy,  like  the  sun, 
only  pierces  through  it,  and  upon  them,  strongly  and  at  intervals. 
They  are  different  from  the  Latin  race,  and  in  the  common  Renaissance 
they  are  regenerated  otherwise  than  the  Latin  races.  The  free  and  full 
development  of  the  pure  nature  which,  in  Greece  and  Italy,  ends  in  the 
painting  of  beauty  and  happy  energy,  ends  here  in  the  painting  of 
ferocious  energy,  agony,  and  death. 

IV. 

Thus  was  this  theatre  produced ;  a  theatre  unique  in  historjy  like 
the  admirable  and  fleeting  epoch  from  which  it  sprang,  the  work  and 
the  pictiire  of  this  young  world,  as  natural,  as  unshackled,  and  as  tragic 
as  itself.  When  an  original  and  national  drama  springs  up,  the  poets 
who  establish  it,  carry  in  themselves  the  sentiments  which  it  represents. 
They  display  better  than  other  men  the  public  spirit,  because  the  public 
spirit  is  stronger  in  them  than  in  other  men.  The  passions  which  but* 
round  them,  break  forth  in  their  heart  with  a  harsher  or  a  juster  cry, 
and  hence  their  voices  become  the  voices  of  all  Chivalric  and  Gathulio 
Spain  had  her  interpreters  in  her  enthusiasts  and  her  Don  Quixotes : 
in  Calderon,  first  a  soldier,  afterwards  a  priest ;  in  Lope  de  Vega,  a 
volunteer  at  fifteen,  a  passionate  lover,  a  wandering  duellist,  a  soldier 

*  Shakspeare,  Mmmrefor  Measure,  Act  ill.  1.  See  also  27ie  Tempest,  Ha^ 
itt,  Macbeth. 

•  '  We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep.' — Tempest,  Iv.  1. 

•  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Thierry  and  Theodoret,  Act  iv.  1. 
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dt  t\M  Armada,   finally,  a  priest  and  familiar  of  the  Holy  OiBce ;  so 
vrdeut  that  he  fasts  till  he  is  exhausted,  faints  with  emotion  while 
fin^g  mass,  aod  in  his  flagellations  stains  the  walls  of  his  cell  with 
Idood.     Calm  and  noble  Greece  had  in  her  principal  tragic  poet  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  and  fortunate  of  her  sons :  ^  Sophocles,  first  in 
■ong  and  palsestra ;  who  at  fifteen  sang,  unclad,  the  paean  before  the 
trophy  of  Salamis,  and  who  afterwards,  as  ambassador,  general,  ever 
loving  the  gods  and  impassioned  for  his  state,  offered,  in  his  life  as  in 
his  works,  the  spectacle  of  the  incomparable  harmony  which  made  the 
beauty  *>f  the  ancient  world,  and  which  the  modem  world  will  never 
more  attain  to.     Eloquent  and  worldly  France,  in  the  age  which  carried 
the  art  of  decency  and  conversation  to  its  highest  pitch,  finds,  to  unite 
her  oratorical  tragedies  and  to  paint  her  drawing-room  passions,  the 
aaost  able  craftsman  of  words :  Bacine,  a  courtier,  a  man  of  the  world ; 
the  most  capable,  by  the  delicacy  of  his  tact  and  the  adaptation  of  his 
style,  of  making  men  of  the  world  and  courtiers  speak.     Equally  in 
England  the  poets  are  in  harmony  with  their  works.     Almost  all  are 
Bohemians,  bom  of  the  people,'  yet  educated,  and  for  the  most  part 
having  studied  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  but  poor,  so  that  their  educa- 
tion contrasts  with  their  condition.    Ben  Jonson  is  the  step-son  of  a 
bricklayer,  and  himself  a  bricklayer ;  Marlowe  is  the  son  of  a  shoe- 
maker ;  Shakspeare  of  a  woollen  merchant ;  Massinger  of  a  servant* 
They  live  as  they  can,  get  into  debt,  write  for  their  bread,  go  on  the 
stage.      Peele,   Lodge,  Marlowe,   Jonson,  Shakspeare,  Heywood,  are 
actors;  most  of  the  details  which  we  have  of  their  lives  are  taken  from 
the  journal  of  Henslowe,  an  old  pawnbroker,  later  a  money-lender  and 
inan;«ger  of  a  theatre,  who  gives  them  work,  advances  money  to  them, 
receives  their  manuscripts  or  their  wardrobes  as  security.     For  a  play 
be  gives  seven  or  eight  pounds ;  afler  the  year  1600  prices  rise,  and 
reach  as  high  as  twenty  or  twenty-five  pounds.     It  is  clear  that,  even 
mSier  this  increase,  the  trade  of  author  scarcely  brings  in  bread.     In 
cjrder  to  earn  money,  it  was  necessary,  like  Shakspeare,  to  become  a 
manager,  to  try  to  have  a  share  in  the  property  of  a  theatie ;  but  the 
ease  is  rare,  and  the  life  which  they  lead,  a  life  of  comedians  and 
actors,  improvident,  full  of  excess,  lost  amid  debauchery  and  acts  of 
Tiolence,  amidst  women  of  evil  fame,  in  contact  with  young  profligates, 
in  provocations  and  misery,  imagination  and  licence,  generally  leads 

•  J^tanvffir,  6i  ev  irataX  koX  irepl  iraXaiarpav  mi  fiovamjjv^  e^  uv  i^i^ipuv  iorc. 
fct^  .  .  .  ^{Xaffj/viJoTaToc  ncu  dt(x;>LkiK, — SCHOLIAST. 
*  Except  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

'  EAJtley  Coleridge*  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Dramatic  Works  of  Massin 

werand Fbrd  says  ot  Ma86iiiger*s  father:  *  We  are  not  certified  in  die  Bitua> 

tf       Mrh.  he  held  in  the  noble  houseliold  (Earl  of  Pembroke)  but  we  maj 

x«.   *  w  cTAfl  neitber  menial  nor  mean.    Service  in  those  days  waa  nol 

itfoffitorr  *o  «*" 
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them  to  exhaustion,  poverty,  and  doath.    M'*n  received  enjojrment  from 
them,  and  neglected  and  despised  tlieni.     Ono  actor,  for  a  political  allu« 
«ion,  was  sent  to  prison,  and  only  just  csonpod  losing  his  ear* ;  great  men, 
men  in  office,  abused  them  like  servanis.     I  ley  wood,  who  played  nlmost 
every  day,  bound  himself,  in  addition,  to  write  a  sheet  daily,  composes 
wretchedly  in  the  taverns,  labours  and  sweats  like  a  true  literary  hack, 
and  dies  leaving  two  hundred  and  twenty  pieces,  of  which  most  are 
lost.     Kydy  one  of  the  first,  died  in  misery.     Shirley,  one  of  the  lastj 
at  the  end  of  his  career,  was  obliged  to  become  ag£.in  a  schoolmaster. 
Massinger  dies  unknown  ;  and  in  the  parish  register  we  find  only  thia 
sad  mention  of  him :  ^  Philip  Massinger,  a  stranger.'     A  few  months 
after  the  death  of  Middleton,  his  widow  was  obliged  to  ask  alms  of  the 
City,  because  he  had  left  nothing.     Imagination,  as  Drummond  said 
of  Ben  Jonson,  oppressed  their  reason ;  it  is  the  common  failing  of 
poets.     They  wish  to  enjoy,  and  give  themselves  wholly  up  to  enjoy- 
ments ;  their  mood,  their  heart  governs  them ;  in  their  life,  as  in  their 
works,  impulses  are  irresistible ;  desire  comes  suddenly,  like  a  wave^ 
drowning  reason,  resistance— often  even  giving  neither  reason  nor  re- 
sistance time  to  show  themselves.*    Many  are  roysterers,  sad  roysterers 
of  the  same  sort,  as  Musset  and  Murger,  who  give  themselves  up  to 
every  passion,  and  shake  off  restraint ;  capable  of  the  purest  and  most 
poetic  dreams,  of  the  most  delicate  and  touching  tenderness,  and  who 
yet  can  only  undermine  their  health  and  mar  their  glory.     Such  are 
Nash,  Decker,  and  Greene ;  Nash,  a  fanciful  satirist,  who  abused  his 
talent,  and  conspired  like  a  prodigal  against  good  fortune ;  Decker,  who 
passed  three  years  in  the  King's  Bench  prison;  Greene,  above  all,  a 
pleasing  wit,  rich,  graceful,  who  gave   himself  up  to  all  pleasureSi 
publicly  with  tears  confessing  his  vices,*  and  the  next  moment  plung- 
ing into  them  again.     These  are  mere  androgynes,  simple  courtesans, 
in  manners,  body,  and  heart.     Quitting  Cambridge,  *  with  good  fellows 
as  free-living  as  himself,'  Greene  had  travelled  over  Spain,  Italy,  *  in 
which  places  he  sawe  and  practizde  such  villainie  as  is  abhominable  !o 
declare.'    You  see  the  poor  man  is  oandid,  not  sparing  himself ;  he  if 
natural;  passionate  in  everything,  repentance  or  otherwise;  *erainenlly 
inconstant ;  made  for  self-contradiction,  not  self-correction.     On  his  re- 
turn he  became,  in  London,  a  supporter  of  taverns,  a  haunter  of  evil 
places.     In  his  Groataworth  of  Wit  bought  with  a  Million  of  Hepenlana 
he  says: 

^  See,  amongst  others,  The  Woman  Killed  with  Kindneaa,  by  Heywood.  MnL 
Frankfort,  so  upright  of  heart,  accepts  Wendoll  at  his  first  offer.  Sir  Francis 
Acton,  at  the  sight  of  her  whom  he  wishes  to  dishonour,  and  whom  he  hates,  falli 
'  into  an  ecstasy, '  and  dreams  of  nothing  save  marriage.  Compare  the  sudden  trans- 
port of  Juliet,  Romeo,  Macbeth,  Miranda,  etc ;  the  counsel  of  Prospeix)  to  Fernando^ 
when  he  leaves  him  alone  for  a  moment  with  Miranda. 

•  Compare  La  Vie  de  BoTi^me  and  Les  NuiU  d^ESio&r,  by  Murger:  Ckmf(% 
9i0n  d'un  Enfant  du  Siede,  by  A.  de  Musset 
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'I  WB8  dnrand  in  pride,  wlioTedoxii  was  my  daily  eteTeite,  md  gluttony  mth 
4iuikeQiie3s  wu  my  onely  delight  .  .  .  After  I  kad  whojiy  betaken  me  to  the 
peoiiing  of  plaies  (which  was  my  contmizall  exercise),  I  waa  so  far  &om  calling 
ipOQ  God  that  I  aildome  thought  on  God,  but  tooke  snch  delight  in  swearing  and 
blaspheming  the  name  of  God  that  none  could  thinke  otlierwise  of  nie  than  that 
I  was  the  child  of  p  erdition.  These  ranities  and  other  trifling  pamphlets  I  penned 
of  lore  and  vaine  fantasies  was  my  chiefest  stay  of  living  ;  and  for  those  my  vaine 
diseoarses  I  was  beloved  of  the  more  vainer  sort  of  people,  who  being  my  continuall 
:nDpanioBs,  came  still  to  my  lodging,  and  there  would  continue  quaffing,  carows- 
iag;  and  snrfetlng  with  me  all  the  day  long.  ...  If  I  may  hare  my  disire  whil« 
I  iire  J  am  sataafied  ;  let  me  shift  after  death  at  I  may.  ..."  Hell ! "  quoth  I ; 
"vhtt  talke  y<m  of  hell  to  met  I  know  if  I  once  eome  there  I  shall  have  the 
eempany  of  better  men  than  myselfe ;  I  shal  also  meete  with  some  madde  knaves 
IB  that  place,  and  so  long  as  I  shall  not  sit  there  alone,  my  care  is  the  lesse.  .  .  • 
If  1  feared  the  judges  of  the  bench  no  more  than  I  dread  the  judgments  of  God,  I 
vcnld  before  I  slept  dive  into  one  carles  bagges  or  other,  and  make  merrie  with  the 
■hdles  1  found  in  them  so  long  as  they  would  last "' 

A  little  later  he  is  seized  witb  remorse,  marries,  depicts  in  delicious 
lines  the  regularity  and  calm  of  an  upright  life ;  then  returns  to  London, 
devours  his  property  and  his  wife's  fortune  with  *  a  sorry  ragged 
queane,*  in  the  company  of  rufHans,  pimps,  sharpers,  courtesans ;  drink« 
iog,  blaspheming,  wearing  himself  out  by  sleepless  nights  and  orgies ; 
writing  for  bread  sometimes  amid  the  brawling  and  effluvia  of  his 
wretched  lodging,  lighting  upon  thoughts  of  adoration  and  love,  worthy 
of  Rolla ;  ^  very  often  disgusted  with  himself,  seize'l  with  a  fit  of  weep- 
ing between  two  alehouses,  and  writing  little  pieces  to  accuse  him- 
self, to  regret  his  wife,  to  convert  his  comrades,  or  to  warn  young 
people  against  the  tricks  of  prostitutes  and  swindlers.  By  this  process 
he  was  soon  worn  out ;  six  years  were  enough  to  exhaust  him.  An 
indigestion  arising  from  Rhenish  wine  and  pickled  herrings  finished  him. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  his  hostess,  who  succoured  him,  he  *  would  have 
perished  in  the  streets.'  He  lasted  a  little  longer,  and  then  his  light 
went  out ;  now  and  then  he  begged  her  *  pit*^*ifully  for  a  penny  pott 
rf  m.ilmesie;'  he  was  covered  with  lice,  he  had  but  one  shirt,  and 
when  his  own  was  *  a  washing,'  he  was  obliged  to  borrow  her  husband's. 
'  His  doublet  and  hose  and  sword  were  sold  for  three  shillinges,'  and  the 
poor  folks  paid  the  cost  of  his  burial,  four  shillings  for  the  winding- 
dieet,  and  six  and  fourpenoe  for  the  burial.  In  such  low  places,  on 
inch  dunghills,  amid  such  excesses  and  violence,  dramatic  genius  forced 
its  way,  and  amongst  others,  that  of  the  first,  of  the  most  powerful,  of 
the  true  founder  of  the  dramatic  school,  Christopher  Marlowe. 

Marlowe  was  an  ill-regulated,  dissolute,  outrageously  vehement 
and  audacious  spirit,  but  grand  and  sombre,  with  the  genuine  poetic 
frenzy;  pagan  moreover,  and  rebellious  in  manners  and  creed.  In 
this  universal  return  to  the  senses,  and  in  this  impulse  of  natural  forces 
*hich  brought  on  the  Renaissance,  the  corporeal  instincts  and  the  ideas 

1  The  hero  of  one  of  Alfred  de  Musaet's  poems. — ^Ta. 
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which  give  them  their  warrant,  break  forth  impetuously.  Marloiire, 
like  Greene,  like  Kett,^  is  a  sceptic,  denies  Grod  and  Christ,  blasphemes 
the  Trinity,  declares  Moses  *a  juggler,'  Christ  more  worthy  of  death 
than  Barabbas,  says  that  *yf  he  wer  to  write  a  new  religion,  he  wolde 
undertake  both  a  more  excellent  and  more  admirable  methode^'  and 
•almost  in  every  company  he  commeth,  perswadeth  men  to  Athiesme.** 
6uch  were  the  rages,  the  rashnesses,  the  excesses  which  liberty  of 
thought  gave  rise  to  in  these  new  minds,  who  for  the  first  time,  after 
80  many  centuries,  dared  to  walk  unfettered.  From  his  father's  shop^ 
CI  owded  with  children,  from  the  stirrups  and  awls,  he  found  himself  at 
Cambridge,  probably  through  the  patronage  of  a  great  man,  and  on  hij 
return  to  London,  in  want,  amid  the  licence  of  the  green-room,  the 
low  houses  and  taverns,  his  head  was  in  a  ferment,  and  his  passiona 
were  heated.  He  turned  actor  ;  but  having  broken  his  leg  in  a  scene 
of  debauchery,  he  remained  lame,  and  could  no  longer  appear  on  the 
boards.  He  openly  avowed  his  infidelity,  and  a  prosecution  was  begun, 
which,  if  time  had  not  failed,  would  probably  have  brought  him  to 
the  stake.  He  made  love  to  a  drab,  and  trying  to  stab  his  rival,  his 
hand  was  turned,  so  that  his  own  blade  entered  his  eye  and  his  brain, 
and  he  died,  still  cursing  and  blaspheming.  He  was  only  thirty  years 
old.  Think  what  poetry  could  emanate  from  a  life  so  passionate,  and 
occupied  in  such  a  manner  1  First,  exaggerated  declamation,  heaps  of 
murder,  atrocities,  a  pompous  and  fuiious  display  of  tragedy  soaked  in 
blood,  and  passions  raised  to  a  pitch  of  madness.  All  the  foundations 
of  the  English  stage,  Ferrex  and  Forrex,  Camh/ses,  HieronymOj  even 
the  Ftricles  of  Shakspeare,  reach  the  same  height  of  extravagance, 
force,  and  horror.*  It  is  the  first  outbreak  of  youth.  Recall  Schiller'a 
Fobbera,  and  how  modem  democracy  has  recognised  for  the  first  time 
its  picture  in  the  metaphors  and  cries  of  Charles  Moor.^  So  here  the 
characters  struggle  and  jostle,  stamp  on  the  earth,  gnash  their  teeth, 
shake  their  fists  against  heaven.  The  trumpets  sound,  the  drums  beat, 
coats  of  mail  file  past,  armies  clash  together,  men  stab  each  other,  or 
themselves;  speeches  are  full  of  gigantic  threats  or  lyrical  figures;* 

1  Burnt  in  1589. 

'  The  translator  always  refers  to  Marlowe's  Workip  ed.  Dyce^  8  Tols.»  1850l 
Append.  L  vol.  8. 

'  See  especially  TUus  AndronieuB,  attributed  to  Shakspeare :  there  are  parri* 
ddes,  mothers  whom  they  cause  to  eat  their  children,  a  young  girl  who  appears  on 
the  stage  violated,  with  her  tongue  and  hands  cut  off. 

^  The  chief  character  in  Schiller's  RMer9,  a  yirtuoos  bri>!:and  and  i 
ol  wrongrt. — Tr. 

*  For  in  a  field,  whose  superficies 
la  cover'd  with  a  liquid  purple  VHil, 
And  sprinkled  with  the  brains  of  slaughter  d  men 
My  royal  chair  of  state  shall  be  advanc'd  ; 
And  he  that  means  to  phice  himself  therers;^^^Tp 
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Idogs  fie,  straining  ft  ^^bss  voice ;  *  now  doth  ghastly  death  wiih  peedy 
tilons  gripe  my  bleeding  heart,  and  Uke  aharpy  tires  on  my  hfe,      Ihe 
hero  in  Toinburlaine  the  Great'  is  seated  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  chained 
kings,  burns   towns,    drowns  women  and  children,  puts  men  to  the 
•word,  and  finaUy,  seixed  with  an  invisible  sickness,  raves  in  monslrous 
ootcries  against  the  gods,  whose  hands  afflict  his  soul,  and  whom  he 
would  fain  dethrone.      There  ahready  is  the  picture  of  senseless  pnde, 
of  blind  and   murderons  rage,  which  passing  through  many  devasta^ 
tions,  at  last  arms   against  heaven  itself.     The  overflowing  of  sarage 
and  immoderate    instinct  produces  this  mighty  soundmg  verse,  this 
prodigality    of   carnage,   this   display  of  overloaded    splendours   and 
colours,  this  railing  of  demoniac  passions,  this  audacity  of  grand  im^ 
TOety.     If  in  the  dramas  which  succeed  it,  The  Massacre  at  Paris,  The 
JewofMaltcL,  the  hombast  decreases,  the  violence  remains.     Barabas 
the  Jew,  maddened  with  hate,  is  thenceforth  no  longer  human  ;  lie  has 
been  treated  hy  the  Christians  like  a  beast,  and  he  hates  them  like  a 
beatk     He  advises  his  servant  Ithamore  in  the  following  words : 
•  Host  ihou  no  trade  T  then  listen  to  my  words, 
And  I  will  teach  tliee  tliat  shall  stick  by  thee : 
First,  be  thou  void  of  these  affections, 
Compassion,  love,  vain  hope,  and  heartless  fear ; 
Be  mov'd  at  nothing,  see  thou  pity  none. 
But  to  thyself  smile  when  the  Christians  moan. 
.  .  .  I  walk  abroad  a-night% 
And  kill  fflck  people  groaning  under  walls: 
Sometimes  I  go  about  and  poison  wells.  .  •  • 
Being  young,  I  studied  physic,  and  began 
To  practise  first  upon  the  Italian  ; 
There  I  enrich'd  the  priests  with  burials, 
And  always  kept  the  sexton's  arms  in  ure 
"With  digging  graves  and  ringing  dead  men's  1 
I  ail'd  the  jails  with  bankrouts  in  a  year, 
And  with  young  orphans  planted  hospitals ; 
And  every  moon  made  some  or  other  mad, 
And  now  and  then  one  hang  himself  for  grie( 
Pinning  upon  his  breast  a  long  great  scroll 
How  1  with  interest  tormented  him.'* 


I 


Must  armed  wade  up  to  the  chin  in  blood.  .  .  . 
And  I  would  strive  to  swim  through  pools  of  blood. 
Or  make  a  bridge  of  murder'd  carcasses, 
Whose  arches  should  be  fram'd  with  bones  of  Turks, 
Ere  1  would  low  the  title  of  a  }aiig,—TamburUUne,  part  ii  i  8. 
»The  editor  of  Marlowe's  Works,  Pickering,  1826,  says  in  his  Introduction: 
•Both  the  matter  and  style  of  Tamburlaine,  however,  differ  materially  from 
Xariowe's  other  compositions,  amd  doubts  have  more  than  once  been  suggested  as 
»  wlieiber  the  play  ^^  property  assigned  to  him.      We  think  tbat  Marlowi* 
did  not  write  it.'     I>y<»  '^"^^^  contrary  opinion.— Tn. 
,  Harlowc'o  The  Jew  of  MaUa,  ii.  p.  375  et  pamtn. 
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All  these  cruelties  he  boasts  of  and  chuckles  over,  like  a  deinoD  who  ro- 
joices  in  being  a  good  executioner,  and  plunges  his  victims  in  the  very 
extremity  of  anguish.  His  daughter  has  two  Christian  suitors  ;  and  by 
forged  letters  he  causes  them  to  slay  each  other.  In  despair  she  takes 
the  veil,  and  to  avenge  himself  he  poisons  his  daughter  and  the  whole 
convent  Two  friars  wish  to  denounce  him,  then  to  convert  him ;  he 
strangles  the  first,  and  jokes  with  his  slave  Ithamore,  a  cut -throat  uj 
piofession,  who  loveo  his  trade,  rubs  his  hands  wi^  joy,  and  says* 

*  Pull  amain, 
lis  neatly  done,  sir ;  here's  no  print  at  alL 
80^  let  him  lean  npon  his  staff ;  excellent  I  he  stands  as  if 
he  were  be^ng  of  bacon.'  * 
*  0  mistress,  I  have  the  bravest,  gravest,  secret,  subtle,  bottle- 
nosed  knave  to  my  master,  that  ever  gentleman  had.** 

The  second  friar  comes  up,  and  they  accuse  him  of  the  murder; 

'  Barahaa,  Heaven  bless  me  t  what,  a  Mar  a  murderer  I 
When  shall  yon  see  a  Jew  commit  the  like  ? 

Itltximore,  Why,  a  Turk  could  ha*  done  no  more. 

Bar,  To-morrow  is  the  sessions  ;  you  shall  to  it- 
Come  Ithamore,  let's  help  to  take  him  hence. 

Friar.  Villains,  I  am  a  sacred  person  ;  touch  me  not 

Bar,  The  law  shall  touch  yon  ;  we'll  but  lead  you,  we  i 
•Las,  I  could  weep  at  your  cdamity  I '  • 

Add  to  that  two  other  poisonings,  an  infernal  machine  to  blow  op 
the  Turkish  garrison,  a  plot  to  cast  the  Turkish  commander  in  a  welL 
Barabas  falls  into  it  himself,  and  dies  in  the  hot  cauldron,*  howling, 
hardened,  remorseless,  having  but  one  regret,  that  he  had  not  done  evil 
enough.  These  are  the  ferocities  of  the  middle-age ;  we  might  find 
them  to  this  day  among  the  companions  of  Ali  Pacha,  among  the  pirates 
of  the  Archipelago ;  we  retain  pictures  of  them  in  the  paintings  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  which  represent  a  king  with  his  court,  seated  calmly 
round  a  living  man  who  is  being  flayed ;  in  the  midst  the  flayer  on 
his  knees  is  working  conscientiously,  very  careful  not  to  spoil  the  skin.* 
All  this  is  rough  work,  you  will  say;  these  people  kill  too  readily, 
and  too  quickly.  It  is  on  this  very  account  that  the  painting  is  a  tru« 
one.  For  the  specialty  of  the  men  of  the  time,  as  of  Marlowe's  sha.. 
racters,  is  the  abrupt  commission  of  a  deed ;  they  are  cliildren,  robust 
i^hildren.  As  a  horse  kicks  out  instead  of  speaking,  so  they  pull  out 
their  knives  instead  of  an  explanation.  Nowadays  we  hardly  know 
what  nature  is;  we  still  keep  in  its  place  the  benevolent  prejudices  of 
the  eighteenth  century;  we  only  see  it  humanised  by  two  centuries  of 
culture,  and  we  take  its  acquired  calm  for  an  innate  moderation.  I'he 
foundation  of  the  natural  man  are  irresistible  impulses,  passions,  desires, 

»  The  Jew  of  Malta,  iv.  p.  811.        •  Ibid,  iii.  p.  291.        »  Ibid,  iv.  p.  SIS. 
^  Up  to  this  time,  in  England,  poisoners  were  cast  into  a  boiling  cauldioiii 
*  In  the  Museum  of  Ghent 
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frseds;  ail  blind*  He  sees  a  woman/  thinks  her  beautiful;  suddenly 
he  rushes  towards  her ;  people  try  to  restrain  him,  he  kills  these  people, 
glau  his  passion,  then  thinks  no  more  of  it,  save  when  at  times  a  vagiie 
picture  of  a  moving  lake  of  blood  crosses  his  brain  and  makes  him 
gloomy.  Sadden  and  extreme  resolves  are  confused  in  his  mind  with 
desire;  barely  oonceiTed  of,  the  thing  is  done;  the  wide  interval  which 
I  a  Fn^ichman  places  between  the  idea  of  an  action  and  the  action  itself 
is  not  to  be  f^und  here.*  Barabas  conceived  murders,  and  stmightway 
miuders  were  accomplished ;  there  is  no  deliberation,  no  pricks  of  con* 
science ;  thai  b  how  he  commits  a  score  of  them ;  his  daughter  leaves 
luin,  he  becomes  unnatural,  and  poisons  her ;  his  confidential  servant 
b^rays  him,  he  disguises  himself,  and  poisons  him.  Rage  seizes  these 
Ben  like  a  fit,  and  then  they  are  forced  to  kill.  Benvenuto  Cellini 
relates  how,  being  offended,  he  tried  to  restrain  himself,  but  was  nearly 
fuiFocated;  and  that  he  might  not  die  of  the  torments,  he  rushed  with 
his  dagger  upon  his  opponent.  So,  in  Edward  11.^  the  nobles  immediately 
appeal  to  arms ;  all  is  excessive  and  unforeseen ;  between  two  replies  the 
httrt  is  turned  npside  down,  transported  to  the  extremes  of  hate  or 
tenderness.  Edward,  seeing  his  favourite  Gaveston  again,  pours  out 
before  him  his  treasure,  casts  his  dignities  at  his  feet,  gives  him  his  seal, 
Uinself^  snd,  od  a  threat  from  the  Bishop  of  Coventry,  suddenly  criis: 
'Throw  off  his  golden  mitre,  rend  his  stole, 
And  in  the  channel  christen  him  anew.'* 

Tlien,  when  the  queen  supplicates : 

*  Fawn  not  on  me^  French  stnimpet  I  get  thee  gone  •  •  • 
Speak  not  auto  her :  let  her  droop  and  pine.'  * 

Furies  and  hatreds  clash  together  like  horsemen  in  a  battle.  The  Duke 
of  Lancaster  draws  his  sword  on  Gaveston  to  slay  him,  before  the  king; 
Mortimer  wounds  Gaveston.  These  powerful  loud  voices  growl ;  the 
noblemen  will  not  even  let  a  dog  approach  the  prince,  and  rob  them  of 
their  rank.  Lancaster  says  of  Gaveston : 
<  ...  He  comes  not  back^ 

*  Unless  the  sea  cast  np  his  uhipwracVd  body. 

Warvoick.  And  to  behold  so  sweet  a  sight  as  that, 
There's  none  here  but  wonld  mn  his  horse  to  death.'  * 

Hiey  haye  seized  Gaveston,  and  intend  to  hang  him  *at  a  bough ;'  they 
refuse  to  let  him  speak  a  single  minute  with  the  king.     In  vaiu  they 

•  See  in  the  Jew  qf  Malta  tin  seduction  of  Ithamore,  by  Bellaiuira,  a  rough, 
Wt  Inly  admirable  picture. 

•  Kothing  could  be  falser  than  Schiller's  Wil^m  Tell,  his  hesitation  and  argu- 
mmU;  for  a  contrast,  see  Goethe's  Ooetz  van Berlichwgen.  In  1377,  Wiclif  pleaded 
b  St  Paol's  before  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  that  raised  a  quarrel  The  Duke  of 
lAicMcCery  Wiclifs  protestor,  'threatened  to  drag  the  bishop  out  of  the  chui-ch  by  the 
^ait ; '  ana  next  day  the  furious  crowd  sacked  Uie  duke's  ^ulace.   PicL  f/'vil.  i.  780. 

•  Maiiowe,  Edward  the  ikcond,  i  p.  173.        *  lOid,  p.  18«.        »  lUid.  p.  188 
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•re  entreated ;  wlien  they  do  at  last  consent,  they  recall  their  prombe  ; 
it  is  a  prey  they  want  immediately,  and  Warwick,  seizing  him  by  force, 
*  strake  off  his  head  in  a  trench.*  Those  are  the  men  of  the  middle- 
age.  They  have  the  fierceness,  the  rage,  the  pride  of  big,  well-fed^ 
thorough -bred  bull -dogs.  It  is  this  sternness  and  impetuosity  of 
prinative  passions  which  produced  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  for 
thirty  years  drove  the  nobles  on  each  other's  swords  and  to  the  block. 

What  is  there  beyond  all  these  frenzies  and  gluttings  of  blood  ? 
The  idea  of  crushing  necessity  and  inevitable  ruin  in  which  everything 
sinks  and  comes  to  an  end.  Mortimer,  brought  to  the  block|  sayg  with 
a  smile: 

*Base  Fortune^  now  I  see,  that  in  thy  wheel 

There  is  a  point,  to  which  when  men  aspire, 

They  tumble  headlong  down  :  that  point  I  touch'd^ 

And,  seeing  there  was  no  place  to  mount  up  higher^ 

Why  should  I  grieve  at  my  declining  fall  ? — 

Farewell,  fair  queen  ;  weep  not  for  Mortimer^ 

That  scorns  the  world,  and,  as  a  traveller, 

Qoes  to  discover  countries  yet  unknown.'  ^ 

Weigh  well  these  grand  words ;  they  are  a  cry  from  the  heart,  the  pto- 
fouad  confession  of  Marlowe,  as  also  of  Byron,  and  of  the  old  sea-kings. 
The  northern  paganism  is  fully  expressed  in  this  heroic  and  mournful 
sigh ;  it  b  thus  they  imagine  the  world  so  long  as  they  remain  on  the 
outside  of  Christianity,  or  as  soon  as  they  quit  it  So  also,  when  they 
see  in  life  but  a  battle  of  unchecked  passions,  and  in  death  but  a  gloomy 
sleep,  perhaps  filled  mth  mournful  dreams,  there  is  no  other  supreme 
good  but  a  day  of  joy  and  victory.  They  glut  themselves,  shutting 
their  eyes  to  the  issue,  except  that  they  may  be  swallowed  up  on  the 
morrow.  That  is  the  master-thought  of  Doctor  Faustus^  the  greatest  of 
Marlowe's  dramas ;  to  satisfy  his  soul,  no  matter  at  what  pricei  or  wilh 
what  results : 

*  A  sound  magician  is  a  mighty  god.  .  .  . 

How  I  am  glutted  with  conceit  of  this !  .  .  . 

I'll  have  them  liy  to  India  for  gold, 

Ransack  the  ocean  for  orient  pearL  .  .  . 

1*11  have  them  read  mo  strange  philosophy, 

And  tell  the  socretd  of  all  foreign  kings ; 

ril  have  them  wall  all  Germany  with  brass, 

And  make  swift  Rhine  circle  fair  Wertenberg.  .  .  • 

Like  lions  shall  they  ^uard  us  when  we  please ; 

Like  Almain  rutterh  with  their  horsemen's  staves. 

Or  Lapland  giants,  trotting  by  our  sides ; 

Sometimes  like  women,  or  un wedded  maids, 

Shadowing  more  beauty  in  their  airy  brows 

Than  have  the  white  breasts  of  the  queen  of  love.'  ■ 

A  ■  ■  » ■ 

»  Edward  the  Second,  last  scene,  p.  288.* 
•  Marlowe,  Doctor  Faustus,  i.  p.  9  et  pamm* 
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I     What  briUiant  dreams,   what  desires,  what  yast  or  yoluptnoas  wishet, 
f     worthy  of  a  Roman  Csesar  or  an  eastern  poet,  eddy  in  this  teeming 
brain  I     To  satiate  them,  to  obtain  four-and-twenty  years  of  power, 
I     Faostmr  gires  his  soul,  without  fear,  without  need  of  temptation,  aft 
Ik  fiist  outset,  voluntarily,  so  sharp  is  the  prick  within: 
'  Had  I  as  many  souls  as  there  I5e  stars, 
I*d  give  them  all  for  MephistopbiUs. 
By  him  TU  be  great  emperor  of  the  world, 
And  make  a  bridge  thorough  the  moving  air. .  •  • 
Why  sbouldst  thou  not  f  Is  not  thy  soul  thy  own  f  •■ 

And  with  that  he   gives  himself  full  swing:  he  wants  to  know  every- 
thing, to  have  everything ;  a  book  in  which  he  can  behold  all  herbs 
and  trees  which  grow  upon  the  earth ;  another  in  which  shall  be  drawn 
all  the  constellations  and  planets ;  another  which  shall  bring  him  gold 
when  he  wills  it,  and  '  the  fairest  courtezans ; '  another  which  summons 
'men  in  annonr'   ready  to  execVite  his  commands,  and  whicli  holds 
'thimder,  whirlwinds,  thunder  and  lightm^g*  chained  at  his  disposal 
He  is  like  a  child,  he  stretches  out  his  hands  for  eveiything  sliitilng; 
then  grievea  to  think  of  hell,  then  lets  himself  be  diverted  by  shows : 
*F<xu8tU8,  O,  this  feeds  my  soul  t 
Lucifer,  Tut,  Faustus,  in  hell  is  all  manner  of  delight. 
Faustus.  Oh,  might  I  see  hell,  and  return  again. 
How  happy  were  I  then  !*...• 

He  b  conducted,  being  invisible,  over  the  whole  world;  lastly  to 
Bome,  amongst  the  ceremonies  of  the  Pope's  court.  Like  a  schoolboy 
during  a  holiday,  he  has  insatiable  eyes,  he  forgets  everything  before 
a  pjigeant,  he  amuses  himself  in  playing  tricks,  in  giving  the  Pope  a 
box  on  the  ear,  in  beating  the  monks,  in  performing  magic  tricks 
before  princes,  finally  in  drinking,  feiisting,  filling  his  belly,  deadening 
his  thoughts.  In  his  transport  he  becomes  an  atheist,  and  says  there 
b  no  hell,  that  those  are  'old  wives'  tales.'  Then  suddenly  the  sad 
idea  knocks  at  the  gates  ot  his  brain  : 

•  I  will  renounce  this  magic  and  repent  .  .  • 
My  heart's  so  harden *d,  I  cannot  repent ; 
Scarce  can  I  nam«  salvation,  faith,  or  heaven. 
But  fearful  echoes  thunder  in  mine  ears, 
*'  Fanstns,  thou  art  damn'd  1 "  then  swords,  and  knives. 
Poison,  gnns,  halters,  and  envenom'd  steel 
Are  laid  before  me  to  despatch  myself. 
Had  not  sweet  pleasure  conquered  deep  despair, 
Have  not  I  made  blind  Homer  sing  to  me 
Of  Alexander's  love  and  CEnon's  death  ? 
And  hath  not  he,  that  built  the  walls  of  Thebes 
With  rav'ehing  sound  of  his  melodious  harp, 
Made  music  with  my  MephiBtophilis ? 
Why  should  1  die,  then,  or  basely  despair  ? 

»  Mnrlowe,  J)(H't^>r  Faustus,  i.  pp.  22,  20.  «  Ibid.  p.  43. 
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I  am  fesolv*d ;  Faustos  shall  ne'er  repent.— 
Come  MephistophiliB,  let  us  dispute  again. 
And  urgue  of  divine  astrology. 
Tell  me,  are  there  many  heavens  above  the  moon  f 
Are  all  celestial  bodies  but  one  glob% 
As  is  the  substance  o(this  centric  earth?  .  .  •'* 
*  One  thinj*  ...  let  me  crave  of  thee 
To  glut  tlie  longing  of  my  heart's  desire.  •  •  • 
Was  this  the  face  that  launch'd  a  thousand  shipa^ 
And  burnt  the  toj>less  towers  oi  Ilium  1 
Sweet  Helen,  make  me  immortal  with  a  kiss  t 
Her  lips  su.'k  forth  my  soul :  see,  where  it  flies  !— 
Come,  Helen,  come,  give  me  my  soul  again. 
Here  will  I  dwell,  for  heaven  is  in  these  lipo, 
And  all  is  dross  that  is  not  Helena.  .  .  • 
O  thou  art  fairer  than  the  evening  air 
Clad  in  the  beauty  of  a  thousand  stars !  *  • 

*Ahy  my  God,  I  would  weep  I  but  the  devil  draws  in  my  tears. 
Gush  forth  blood,  instead  of  tears !  yea,  life  and  soul !  Oli,  he  stajc 
luy  tongue  1  1  would  lift  up  my  hands;  but  see,  Uiey  hold  thmn^  tiiey 
bold  them ;  Lucifer  and  Mepliistophilis.'  ...  * 

'Ah,  Faustns, 
Now  hast  thou  but  one  bare  hour  to  live, 
And  then  thou  must  be  daran'd  perpetually  t 
Stand  still,  you  ever-moving  spheres  of  heaven. 
That  time  may  cease,  and  midnight  never  comt).  •  •  • 
The  stars  move  still,  time  runs,  the  clock  will  strike^ 
The  devil  will  come,  and  Faustus  must  be  damn'd. 
Oh,  I'll  leap  up  to  my  God ! — Who  pulls  me  down  ? — 
Bee,  see,  where  Clirist's  blood  streams  in  the  fiimament  f 
One  drop  would  save  my  soul,  half  a  drop :  ah,  my  Chikt, 
Ah,  rend  not  my  heart  for  naming  of  my  Christ  1 
Yet  will  I  call  on  him.  .  .  . 

Ah,  half  the  hour  is  past !  'twill  all  be  past  anon.  •  «  • 
Let  Faustus  live  in  hell  a  thousand  years, 
A  hundred  thousand,  and  at  last  be  sav'd.  •  •  • 
It  strikes,  it  strikes.  •  .  . 
Oh  soul,  bo  chang'd  into  little  water-dropa, 
And  fall  into  the  ocean,  ne'er  be  found  I '  * 

There  if  the  living,  struggling,  natural,  personal  man,  not  the  phiio- 
sophio  type  which  Goethe  has  created,  but  a  primitive  and  geniune 
man,  hot-headed,  fiery,  the  slave  of  his  passions,  the  sport  of  his 
dreams,  wholly  engrossed  in  the  present,  moulded  by  his  lusts,  con- 
tradictions, and  follies,  who  amidst  noise  and  starts,  cries  of  pleasure 
and  anguish,  rolls,  knowing  it  and  willing  it,  down  the  slope  and  crags 
of  his  precipice.  The  whole  English  drama  is  here,  as  a  plant  in  its 
feed,  and  Marlowe  is  to  Shakspeare  what  Perugino  was  to  RiiphaeL 

'  Marlowe,  Doctor  FataUus,  p.  37.     «  Ibid.  p.  75.    »  Ibid.  p.  78.    *  Ibid.  p.  80 
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Insensibly  art  is  bring  formed ;  and  toward  the  close  of  the  century 
il  »  oonipletc  Shakspeare,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Jonson,  Webster, 
MaAsinge)',  Ford,  Middleton,  Heywood,  appear  together,  or  close  upon 
i-ac*.  otJier,  a  new  and  favoured  generation,  flourishing  largely  in  the 
suii  fertilised  by  the  efforts  of  the  generation  which  preceded  them. 
Thenceforth  the  scenes  are  developed  and  assume  consistency;  the 
efaaracters  cease  to  move  by  clockwork,  the  drama  is  no  longer  like  a 
piece  of  statuary.  The  poet  who  just  before  knew  only  how  to  strike  di 
kill,  introduces  now  a  sequence  of  situation  and  a  rationale  in  intrigue. 
He  begins  to  prepare  the  way  for  sentiments,  to  forewarn  us  of  events, 
to  combine  effects,  and  we  find  a  theatre  at  last,  the  most  complete, 
the  most  life-like,  and  also  the  most  strange  that  ever  existed. 

We  most  follow  its  formation,  and  regard  the  drama  on  the  ground 
vhere  it  was  formed,  namely,  in  the  mind  of  its  authors.  What  was 
going  on  in  these  minds  ?  What  sorts  of  ideas  were  bom  there,  and 
how  were  they  bom?  In  the  first  place,  they  see  the  event,  whatever 
it  be,  and  they  see  it  as  it  is ;  I  mean  that  they  have  it  within  them- 
selres,  with  its  persons  and  details,  beautiful  and  ugly,  even  dull  and 
gioceaqne.  If  it  is  a  trial,  the  judge  is  there,  in  their  minds,  in  such 
a  place,  with  his  physiognomy  and  his  warts ;  the  pleader  in  such  a 
place,  wiUi  his  spectacles  and  brief-bag;  the  accused  is  opposite, 
stooping  and  remorseful ;  each  with  his  friends,  cobblers,  or  lords ; 
Uwn  the  buzzing  crowd  behind,  all  with  their  grinning  faces,  their 
astonished  or  kindling  eyes^  It  is  a  genuine  trial  which  they  imagine, 
a  trial  like  those  they  have  seen  before  the  justice,  where  they  cried 
or  sboated  as  witnesses  or  interested  parties,  with  their  quibbling  terms, 
their  pros  and  cons,  the  scribblings,  the  sharp  voices  of  the  counsel, 
tiie  stamping  of  feet,  the  crowding,  the  smell  of  their  fellow-men,  and 
so  forth.  The  endless  myriads  of  circumstances  which  accompany 
and  obscure  eyery  event,  crowd  round  that  event  in  their  heads,  and 
BDi  merely  the  externals,  that  is,  the  sensible  and  picturesque  traits, 
d^e  particular  colours  and  costumes,  but  also,  and  chiefly,  the  in- 
tern Us,  that  is,  the  motions  of  anger  and  joy,  the  secret  tumult  of 
tae  aoalf  the  ebb  and  flow  of  ideas  and  passions  which  darken  the 
Cms,  s^'cU  the  veins^  and  make  the  teeth  grind,  the  fists  clench,  which 
argt  JT  restrain  a  man.  They  see  all  the  details,  the  tides  that  sway 
a  man,  one  from  without,  another  from  ^vithin,  one  over  another,  one 
within  another^  both  together  without  faltering  and  without  ceasing. 
And  what  is  this  vision  but  sympathy,  an  imitative  sympathy,  which 
fots  us  in  another^s  place,  which  carries  over  their  agitations  to  our  own 
breasts,  which  makes  our  life  a  little  world,  able  to  reproduce  the  great 
one  in  abstract  ?     like  the  characters  they  imagine,  poets  and  spectators 


"■ 


See  th©  trial  of  Vittoria  Corombona,  of  Virginia  in  Webater,  of  Corio> 
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make  gestures,  m?se  their  voices,  act.  No  speech  or  story  can  show  theii 
inner  mood,  but  it  is  tlie  getting  up  of  the  piny  which  can  manifest  it. 
As  some  men  find  language  for  their  ideas,  so  these  act  and  mimio 
them  ;  theatrical  and  figured  representation  is  their  genuine  speech  :  all 
other  expression,  the  lyrical  song  of  iEschylus,  the  reflective  ^mbolism 
of  Goethe,  the  oratorical  development  of  Kacine,  would  be  impossible 
tor  them.  Involuntarily,  instantaneously,  without  forecast,  they  cut 
life  into  scenes,  and  carry  it  in  pieces  on  the  boards ;  this  goes  so 
far,  that  often  a  mere  character  becomes  an  actor,*  playing  a  part 
within  a  part ;  the  scenic  faculty  is  the  natural  form  of  their  mind« 
Under  the  effort  of  this  instinct,  all  the  accessory  parts  of  the  drama 
come  before  the  footlights  and  expand  under  our  eye8,  A  battle  has 
been  fought ;  instead  of  relating  it,  they  bring  it  before  the  public, 
trumpets  and  drums,  mingling  crowds,  slaughtering  combatants.  A 
shipwreck  happens ;  straightway  the  ship  is  before  the  spectator,  with 
the  sailors'  oaths,  the  technical  orders  of  the  helmsman.  Of  all  the 
details  of  human  life,'  tavern-racket  and  statesmen's  councils,  scullion 
jests  and  court  processions,  domestic  tenderness  and  pandering, — none 
is  too  small  or  too  high  :  these  things  exist  in  life — let  them  exist  on 
the  stage,  each  in  full,  in  the  rough,  atrocious,  or  absurd,  just  as  it  is, 
no  matter  how.  Neither  in  Greece,  nor  Italy,  nor  Spain,  nor  France, 
has  an  art  been  seen  which  tried  so  boldly  to  express  the  soul,  with 
the  soul's  most  intimate  relations — the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth. 

How  did  they  succeed,  and  what  is  this  new  art  which  confounds 
all  ordinary  rules  ?  It  is  an  art  for  all  that,  since  it  is  natural ;  a  great 
art,  since  it  embraces  more  things,  and  that  more  deeply  than  others 
do,  like  the  art  of  Bembrandt  and  Rubens ;  but  like  theirs,  it  is  a 
Teutonic  art,  and  one  whose  every  step  is  in  contrast  with  these  d 
classical  art.  What  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  originators  of  the 
latter,  sought  in  everything,  was  propriety  and  order,  monuments, 
statues  and  paintings,  the  theatre,  eloquence  and  poetry :  from  Sophocles 
to  Racine,  they  shaped  all  their  work  in  the  same  mould,  and  attained 
beauty  by  the  same  method.  In  the  infinite  entanglement  and  com- 
plexity of  things,  they  grasped  a  small  number  of  simple  ideas,  which 
they  embraced  in  a  small  number  of  simple  representations,  so  that  the 
vast  confused  vegetation  of  life  is  presented  to  the  mind  from  that  time 
forth,  pruned  and  reduced,  and  perhaps  easily  embraced  by  a  single 
glance.  A  square  of  walls  with  rows  of  similar  columns ;  a  symmetrical 
group  of  draped  or  undraped  forms ;  a  young  upright  man  raising  one 
arm ;  a  wounded  warrior  who  will  not  return  to  the  camp,  though  they 
beseech  him :  this,  in  their  noblest  epoch,  was  their  architecture,  their 
painting,  their  sculpture,  and  their  theatre.  No  poetry  but  a  few  senti« 
monts  slightly  complex,  always  natural,  not  toned  down,  intelligible  to 

1  Falstaff  in  ShaVspeare ;  the  quoen  in  London,  by  Greene  and  Decker  | 
RoBalind  in  Shakspeare. 

'  III  Wobyter'H  Dftr/ietin  of  3falfl  there  \b  an  adif^ii^l^^e  accouchement  scene 
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n '  no  e1o<l^^^^^  v!t  a  ^^^^^^o^s  argument,  a  limited  vocabukry,  the 
ic''  <5t  ideas  brougnt   own  to  their  sensible  origin,  so  that  children  can 
Trstan-i  sVLch  eloquence  ^nd  feel  such  poetry ;  and  in  this  sense  they 
Xssi^^*      ^         ^^^s  of  Frenchmen,  the  last  inheritors  of  the 
•     j     ^rt,    these  great  legacies  of  antiquity  undergo  no  change.     If 
^""Ls  geoio*  ^  ^®^'    .^  structure  of  mind  has  not  altered.     Racine 
^    on  the  stag©  *  ^^^que  action,  whose  details  he  proportions,  and 
P?        course  he  regulates ;  ^q  incident,  nothing  unforeseen,  no  appen- 
J-       or  incong^*^^^^ »  ^^  secondary  intrigue.     The  subordinate  parts 
^^^  ffaced  ;    **'  ^^  "^^^'  ^^^  ®r  ^^®  principal  characters,  the  fewest 
*^  'hie  •   th^  rest,  reduced  to  the  condition  of  confidants,  take  the  tone 
5^  Ir^mBBteTSy  and  merely  reply  to  them.     All  the  scenes  arc  held 
ther   and  flow  insensibly  one  into  the  other ;  and  every  scene,  like 
^^     tire   piece,  has  its  order  and  progress.     The  tragedy  is  detached 
«mrmetrically  «^*^  ^^^  froni  the  midst  of  human  life,  like  a  complete 
'^AnolitaxY  temple  which  limns  its  regular  outline  on  the  luminous  azure 
rf  the  sky.      ^^  England  all  is  different.     All  that  the  French  call  pro- 
-       Qj^^   fitness  is  wanting ;  Englishmen  do  not  trouble  themselves 
hout  them,  they  do  not  need  them.     There  is  no  unity  ;  they  leap  sud- 
denly over  twenty  years,  or  five  hundred  leagues.  There  are  twenty  scenes 
tn  an  act— we  stumble  without  preparation  from  one  to  the  other,  from 
trairedy  to  buffoonery ;  usually  it  appears  as  though  the  action  gained  no 
cTound ;   the  characters  waste  their  time  in  conversation,  dreaming,  ex- 
panding their  parts.     We  were  moved,  anxious  for  the  issue,  and  here 
they  biing  u*  ^  quarrelling  servants,  lovers  making  poetry.     Even  the 
oiahynie  and  speeches,  which  one  would  think  ought  particularly  to  be  of 
a  re(nil<ir  and  contained  fiow  of  engrossing  ideas,  remain  stagnant,  or  are 
scattered  in  windings  and  deviations.    At  first  sight  we  fancy  we  are  not 
adrancing,  we  do  not*  feel  at  every  phrase  that  we  have  made  a  step. 
There  are  none  of  those  solid  pleadings,  none  of  those  probing  dis- 
cossionSy  which  moment  by  moment  add  reason  to  reason,  objection  to 
objection  ;   one  would  say  that  they  only  knew  how  to  scold,  to  repeat 
khemselvesy  and  to  mark  time.     And  the  dborder  is  as  great  in  general 
as  in  particular  things.    They  heap  a  whole  reign,  a  complete  war,  an 
entire  novel,  into  a  drama ;  they  cut  up  into  scenes  an  English  chronicle 
or  an  Italian  novel:  to  this  their  art  is  reduced;  the  events  matter 
little ;  whatever  they  are,  they  accept  them.     They  have  no  idea  of  pro- 
gressive and  unique  action.     Two  or  three  actions  connected  endwise, 
or  entangled  one  within  another,  two  or  three  incomplete  endings  badly 
contrived,  and  opened  up  again ;  no  machinery  but  death,  scattered  right 
and  left  and  unforeseen :  such  is  the  logic  of  their  method.     The  fact 
kp  that  our  logic,  the  Latin,  fails  them.     Their  mind  does  not  march 

■  This  IB,  in  fact,  the  English  view  of  the  French  mind,  which  is  doubtless  a 
Hfiiiement,  many  times  refined,  of  the  classical  spirit  But  M.  Tuine  has  seemingly 
mat  taken  Into  account  such  products  as  the  Medea  on  the  one  hand,  and  tka 
worlca  of  Aristophanes  and  the  Latin  sensualista  on  the  other. — Ta. 
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by  the  smooth  and  straightforward  paths  of  rhetoric  and  eloquence.  Il 
reaches  the  same  end,  but  by  other  approaches.  It  is  at  once  mora 
compreliensive  and  less  regular  than  ours.  It  demands  a  conc3ption 
more  complete,  but  less  consecutive.  It  proceeds,  not  as  with  us,  by  a 
line  of  uniform  steps,  but  by  sudden  leaps  and  long  pauses.  It  does 
not  rest  satisfied  with  a  simple  idea  drawn  from  a  complex  fact,  but 
exacts  the  complex  fact  entire,  with  its  numberless  particularities,  itt 
interminable  ramifications.  It  would  see  in  man  not  a  general  passion  *^ 
ambition,  anger,  or  love ;  not  a  pure  quality — happiness,  avarce,  folly ; 
but  a  character,  that  is,  the  imprint,  wonderfully  complicated,  which 
inheritance,  temperament,  education,  calling,  the  age,  society,  conrer- 
sation,  habits,  have  stamped  on  every  man;  an  incommunicable  and 
individual  imprint,  which,  once  stamped  in  a  man,  is  not  found  again 
in  any  other.  It  would  see  in  the  hero  not  only  the  hero,  but  the  in- 
dividual, with  his  manner  of  walking,  drinking,  swearing,  blowing  hif 
nose ;  with  the  tone  of  his  voice,  whether  he  is  thin  or  fat  ;^  and  thus 
plunges  to  the  bottom  of  things,  with  every  look,  as  by  a  miner's  deep 
shaft.  This  sunk,  it  little  cares  whether  the  second  shaft  be  two  paces 
or  a  hundred  from  the  first ;  enough  that  it  reaches  the  same  depth, 
and  serves  equally  well  to  display  the  inner  and  invisible  layer.  Logic 
b  here  from  beneath,  not  from  above.  It  is  the  unity  of  a  character 
which  binds  the  two  acts  of  a  person,  as  the  unity  of  an  impression  con- 
n*»cts  the  two  scenes  of  a  drama.  To  speak  exactly,  the  spectator  is 
like  a  man  whom  one  should  lead  along  a  wall  pierced  at  separate  in* 
tcrvals  with  little  windows ;  at  every  window  he  catches  for  an  instant 
a  glimpse  of  a  new  landscape,  with  its  million  details :  the  walk  over,  if 
he  is  of  Latin  race  and  training,  he  finds  a  medley  of  images  jostling  in 
his  head,  and  asks  for  a  map  that  he  may  recollect  himself ;  if  he  is  of 
German  race  and  training,  he  perceives  as  a  whole,  by  a  natural  con- 
centration, the  wide  country  of  which  he  has  only  seen  the  fragments. 
Such  a  conception,  by  the  multitude  of  details  which  it  has  combined^ 
and  by  the  length  of  the  vistas  which  it  embraces,  is  a  half-vision  which 
shakes  the  soul.  What  these  works  are  about  to  show  us  is,  with  what 
energy,  what  disdain  of  contrivance,  what  vehemence  of  tnith,  it  dares 
to  smite  and  hammer  the  human  medal ;  with  what  liberty  it  *.s  able 
to  reproduce  the  full  prominence  of  indistinct  characterS|  and  tliA 
extreme  flights  of  virgin  nature. 

VI. 

Let  us  consider  the  different  personages  which  this  art,  so  suited  to 
depict  real  manners,  and  so  apt  to  paint  the  living  soul,  goes  in  jearcb 
of  amidst  the  real  manners  and  the  living  souls  of  its  time  and  country. 
They  are  of  two  kinds,  as  befits  nature  and  the  drama :  one  wb«ch  pro« 


'  See  Hamlet,  Coriolanus,  Hotspur.    The  queen  in  Hamlet  (▼.  2)  fays : 
'  He  (Hamlet)  *b  fat,  and  scant  of  breath.  *^  , 
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doeet terror,  tbe  3ther  which  produces  pity;  these  gracefal  and  feminine, 
Aoae  manly  and  violent  All  the  differences  of  sex,  all  the  extremes  of 
ifie,  all  the  resources  of  the  stage,  are  em  braced  in  this  contrast;  and  if 
ever  th^e  was  a  complete  contrast,  it  is  here. 

The  reader  must  stirdy  for  himself  some  of  these  pieces,  or  he  wiL 
bate  DO  idea  of  the  fury  into  which  the  stage  is  hurled ;  forc«f  and 
truMprrt  are  driven  every  instant  to  the  point  of  atrocity,  and  further 
•uil.  if  there  is  any  further.  Assassinations,  poisonings,  tortures,  out- 
cries of  madness  and  rage ;  no  passion  and  no  suffering  are  too  extreme 
for  their  energy  or  their  effort  Anger  is  with  them  a  madness,  ambi- 
tion a  frenzy,  love  a  delirium.  Hippolyto,  who  has  lost  his  mistress, 
Mys,  '  Were  thine  eyes  clear  as  mine,  thou  might'st  behold  her,  watch- 
bg  upon  yon  battlements  of  stars,  how  I  observe  them.*'  Aretus,  to  be 
•▼eneed  on  Valentinian,  poisons  him  after  poisoning  himself,  and  with 
the  death-rattle  in  his  throat,  is  brought  to  his  enemy^s  side,  to  give  him 
a  (mr^taste  of  agony.  Queen  Bnmhalt  has  panders  with  her  on  the  stage, 
and  causes  her  two  sons  to  slay  each  other.  Death  everywhere ;  at  the 
dose  of  every  play,  all  the  great  people  wade  in  blood :  with  slaughter 
tod  butcheries,  the  stage  becomes  a  field  of  battle  or  a  burial-ground.' 
Shall  I  describe  a"  few  of  these  tragedies?  In  the  Duke  of  Milan,  Fran- 
cesco, to  avenge  his  sister,  who  has  been  seduced,  wishes  to  seduce  in 
his  turn  the  Duchess  Marcelia,  wife  of  Sforza,  the  seducer;  he  desires 
heTi  he  will  have  her  ;  he  says  to  her,  with  cries  of  love  and  rage  * 

•  For  with  this  arm  111  swim  through  seas  of  blood. 
Or  make  a  bridge,  arch'd  with  the  boues  of  men. 
Bat  I  will  grasp  my  aims  in  you,  my  dearest. 
Dearest,  and  best  of  women  I  ** 

For  he  wishes  to  strike  the  duke  through  her,  whether  she  lives  oi 
dies,  if  not  by  dishonour,  at  least  by  murder ;  the  first  is  as  good  as 
Ihe  second,  nay  better,  for  so  he  will  do  a  greater  injury.  He  calumni- 
■les  her,  and  the  duke,  who  adores  her,  kills  her ;  then,  being  unde- 
e«ved,  becomes  a  madman,  will  not  believe  she  is  dead,  has  the  body 
brought  in,  kneels  before  it,  rages  and  weeps.  He  knows  now  the  name 
ll  the  tKaitor,  and  at  the  thought  of  him  be  swoons  or  raves : 

•  I'll  follow  him  to  hell,  but  I  will  find  him. 
And  then  live  a  fomlh  Fmy  to  torment  him. 
Then,  for  this  corsed  hand  and  arm  that  guided 
The  wicked  steel,  1*11  have  them,  joint  by  joint, 
With  burning  irons  sear'd  off,  which  I  will  eat, 
1  being  a  vulture  fit  to  taste  such  carrion.'^ 

Boddenly  his  speech  is  stopped,  and  he  falls ;  Francesco  has  poisoned 

» Middleton,  77ie  Honest  Whore,  Part  L  iv.  1. 

•  Besomont  and  Fletcher,  VcUentmian,  Thierry  and  TheodoreL  See  Massinger's 
fietitrt,  which  resembles  Mus8et*8  Barhtrvne,  Its  crudity,  the  extraordinary  and 
iir|Q]iire  energy,  will  show  the  difference  of  the  two  ages. 

» lUisiiiger's  Works,  cd.  H.  Coleridge,  1859,  Dvke  o/^i^^ei^y^o6§f^  ^-  ^ 
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him.  The  duke  dies,  and  the  murderer  is  led  to  torture.  Tliere  ar« 
worse  scenes  than  tliis ;  to  find  sentiments  strong  enough,  they  go  to 
those  which  change  the  nature  of  man.  Massinger  puts  on  the  stage  a 
father  who  judges  and  condemns  his  daughter,  stabbed  by  her  husband  ; 
Webster  and  Ford,  a  son  who  assassinates  his  mother ;  Ford,  the  in- 
cestuous loves  of  a  brother  and  sister.'  Irresistible  love  overtasea 
them ;  the  ancient  love  of  Pasipha^'  and  Myrrha,  a  kind  of  mndiU!»« 
like  enchantment,  and  beneath  which  the  will  entirely  gives  way* 
GioTanni  says : 

*  Lost !  1  am  lost !    My  fates  have  doom'd  my  death  1 
The  more  I  strive,  I  love  ;  the  more  I  love, 

The  less  I  hope :  I  see  my  min  certain.  .  .  . 
I  have  even  wearied  heaven  with  pray'rs,  dried  up 
The  spring  of  my  continual  tears,  even  starv'd 
Hy  veins  with  daily  fasts :  what  wit  or  art 
Could  counsel,  1  have  practised  ;  but,  alas ! 
I  find  all  these  but  dreams,  and  old  men's  tale% 
To  fright  unsteady  youth :  I  am  still  the  same ; 
Or  I  must  speak,  or  burst'* 

What  transports  follow  I  what  fierce  and  bitter  joys,  and  how  short 
too,  how  grievous  and  crossed  with  anguish,  especially  for  her  I  She 
is  married  to  another.  Read  for  yourself  the  admirable  and  horrible 
scene  which  represents  the  wedding  night.  She  is  pregnant,  and 
Soranzo,  the  husband,  drags  her  along  the  ground,  with  curseS|  demand* 
ing  the  mune  of  her  lover: 

*  Come  strumpet,  famous  whore !  .  •  . 

Harlot,  mre,  notable  harlot. 
That  with  thy  brazen  face  maintain'st  thy  sii^ 
Was  there  no  man  in  Parma  to  be  bawd 
To  your  loose  cunning  whoredom  else  bat  1 1 
Must  your  hot  itch  and  pleurisy  of  lust^ 
The  heyday  of  your  luxury,  be  fed 
Up  to  a  surfeit,  and  could  none  but  I 
Be  picked  out  to  be  cloak  to  your  close  tricksy 
Your  belly-sports  ? — Now  I  must  be  the  dad 
To  all  that  gallimaufry  that  is  stufi^d 
In  thy  corrupted  bastard-bearing  womb  f 
Why,  must  I  f 

AnnabeUa,  Beastly  man  f  why  f— 'tis  thy  fata 
I  sued  not  to  thee.  .  •  • 

8,   Tell  me  by  whom.  •• 

She  gets  exdted,  feels  and  cares  for  nothing  more,  refuses  to  tell  the 
name  of  her  lover,  and  praises  him  in  the  following  words : 

'  Maasinger,  The  Fatal  Dotory  ;  Webster  and  Ford,  A  late  Murther  cf  HU 
Sonne  upon  the  Mother  (a  play  not  extant) ;  Ford,  '2\8  pity  she's  a  Wliore.  8e6 
also  Ford's  Broken  Heart  with  its  sublime  scenes  of  agony  and  madness. 

•  Ford's  Works,  ed.  H.  Coleridge,  1859,  *TUpity  she's  a  Whore,  1.  3. 

»  Ibid.  iv.  a  n  A 
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*  A,  Soft,  'twas  not  in  my  bargain. 
Tet  somewhat,  sir,  to  stay  yonr  longing  stomaek 
I  am  content  t'  acquaint  yon  with :  the  Man, 
The  more  than  man,  that  got  this  sprightly  boy,— 
(For  'tis  a  boy,  and  therefore  gloiy,  sir, 
Tour  heir  shall  be  a  son.) 

8.  Damnable  monster  1 

A.  Nay,  an  yon  will  not  hear,  111  speak  no  moi% 

S.  Yes,  speak,  and  speak  thy  last. 

A,  A  match,  a  match  I  .  .  . 
Yon,  why  you  are  not  worthy  once  to  name 
His  name  withont  true  worship,  or  indeed. 
Unless  you  kneeled,  to  hear  another  name  hiik 

S,  Whatwashecairdt 

A.  We  are  not  come  to  that ; 
Let  it  suffice  that  yon  shall  have  the  glory 
To  iSather  what  so  brave  a  father  got  •  •  • 

8,  Dost  thon  laugh  f 
Come,  whore,  tell  me  yonr  lover,  or  by  troA 
I'll  hew  thy  flesh  to  shreds ;  who  is*t  f'  ^ 

8be  laughs ;  the  excess  of  shame  and  terror  has  given  her  eoni^iges 
riM  ioaults  him,  she  sings ;  so  like  a  woman  1 

*A,  (Sings.)  Che  morte  piu  doUe  che  vMrire  per  amare, 
8,  Thus  will  I  pun  thy  hair,  and  thus  Til  drag 

Thy  Inst  be-leper'd  body  through  the  dust  .  .  . 

{Hales  her  up  and  daum,) 
A,  Be  1  gallant  hangman.  .  .  • 

I  leave  revenge  behind,  and  thon  sholt  feel  it  .  •  • 

{To  Vasquez. )  Pish,  do  not  beg  for  me,  1  prize  my  lift 

As  nothing  ;  if  the  man  will  needs  be  mad, 

"Why,  let  him  take  it'" 

lb  Ae  end  all  is  discovered,  and  the  two  lovers  know  they  must  die. 
For  the  last  time,  they  see  each  other  in  Annabella*s  chamber,  listening 
to  the  noise  of  the  feast  below  which  shall  serve  for  their  funeral-feast 
Giovanni,  who  has  made  his  resolve  like  a  madman,  sees  AnnabeUa 
tichly  dressed,  dazzling.  He  regards  her  in  silence,  and  lemembers 
)be  past     Ue  weeps,  and  says : 

*  These  are  the  f^eral  tears, 
Shed  on  your  grave ;  these  fiirrow'd  up  my  chedn 
'When  first  I  lov'd  and  knew  not  how  to  woo.  •  •  « 
Give  me  your  hand :  how  sweetly  life  doth  run 
In  these  vell-colour'd  veins !    How  constantly 
miese  ptims  do  promise  health  t  .  •  . 
Kiss  me  again,  forgive  me.  .  .  •  FaiewdL*'  •  «  • 

b  then  stabs  her,  enters  the  banqueting  room,  with  her  heart  upott 
Us  dagger: 

^  Tif pi(y  «^«  a  Whore, iv.  8.  •  IM,  r^.Ilnd.  v.  5. 
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'  Soranzo,  see  this  heart,  which  was  thy  wife'n 
Thus  I  exchange  it  royally  for  thine.'* 

He  kills  him,  and  casting  himself  on  the  swords  of  banditti,  dies.      1\ 
would  seem  that  tragedy  could  go  no  further. 

But  it  did  go  further ;  for  if  these  are  melodramas^  they  are  sincere, 
composed,  not  like  those  of  to-day,  by  Grub  Street  writers  for  peaceful 
citizens,  but  by  impassioned  men,  experienced  in  tragical  arts,  for  a 
violent,  over-fed,  melancholy  race.     From  Shakspeare  to  Milton,  Swift, 
Hogarth,  no  race  has  been  more  glutted  with  crudities  and  horrors,  and 
its  poets  supply  them  plentifully;  Ford  less  so  than  Webster ;  the  latter  a 
sombre  man,  whose  thoughts  seem  incessantly  to  be  haunting  tombs  and 
charnel-houses.     *  Places  in  court,'  he  says,  *  are  but  like  beds  in  the 
hospital,  where  this  man's  head  lies  at  that  man's  foot,  and  so  lower  and 
lower.'*    Such  are  his  images.    No  one  has  equidled  Webster  in  creating 
desperate  characters,  utter  wretches,  bitter  misanthropes,*  in  blackening 
and  blaspheming  human  life,  above  all,  in  depicting  the  shameless  de- 
pravity and  refined  ferocity  of  Italian  manners.*     The  Duchess  o/ 
Malfi  has  secretly  married  her  steward  Antonio,  and  her  brother  learns 
that  she  has  children;  almost  mad*  with  rage  and  wounded  pride,  he 
remains  silent,  waiting  until  he  knows  the  name  of  the  father ;  then  he 
arrives,  means  to  kill  her,  but  so  that  she  shall  taste  the  lees  of  death. 
She  must  sufTer  much,  but  above  all  she  must  not  die  too  quickly! 
She  must  suffer  in  mind ;  these  griefs  are  worse  than  the  body's.     He 
sends  assassins  to  kill  Antonio,  and  meanwhile  comes  to  her  in  the 
daik,  with  affectionate  words;  pretends  to  be  reconciled,  and  suddenly 
shows  her  waxen  figures,  covered  with  wounds,  whom  she  takes  for 
lier  slaughtered  husband  and  children.     She  staggers  under  the  blow 
and  remains  in  gloom,  without  crying  out.     Then  she  says: 

*  Good  comfortable  fellow. 
Persuade  a  wretch  that's  broke  upon  the  wheel 
To  have  all  his  hones  new  set ;  entreat  him  live 
To  be  executed  again.    Who  must  despatch  mef  •  •  r 

'  'Tis  pity  she' 6  a  WJiore,  v.  6. 

•  Webster's  Works,  ed.  Dyce,  1857,  DucTiew  of  M<dfi,  1.  1. 

•  The  characters  of  Bosola,  Flaminio. 

*  See  Stendhal  The  Chronicles  of  Italy ,  The  CenH»  TJie  Jhicheu  of  Pdiliano 
tad  all  the  biographies  of  the  time :  of  the  Borgias,  of  Biauca  Capollo,  ^/ 
Vlttnria  Accoramboni,  etc. 

*  Ferdinand,  one  of  the  brothers,  says  (ii.  5) : 

*  I  would  have  their  bodies 
Burnt  in  a  coal-pit  with  the  ventage  stopp'd 
That  their  curs'd  smoke  might  not  ascend  to  heaven ; 
Or  dip  the  sheets  they  lie  in,  in  pitch  or  sulphur. 
Wrap  them  in't,  and  then  light  them  as  a  match ; 
Or  else  to  boil  their  bastard  to  a  cull  is. 
And  giv't  his  lecherous  father  to  renew 
The  sin  of  his  back.' 
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Bo9ola,  Gbme,  be  of  comfort,  I  will  mto  yoor  life. 

Duchess,  Indeed,  I  havu  not  leisure  to  tend  to  smell  a  bnrfnei 

B.  Now,  by  iny  life,  I  pity  you. 

/>.  Thou  art  a  fool,  then. 
To  waste  thy  pity  on  a  thing  so  wretched 
As  cannot  pity  itselt    I  amftillof  daggers.*^  •  •  • 

Skm  words,  spoken  in  a  oonstrained  roice,  as  in  a  dream,  or  as  if  sba 
were  speaking  of  a  third  persoD.  Her  brother  sends  to  her  a  company 
of  madmen,  who  leap  and  howl  and  hover  around  her  in  moumf  ul.wise ; 
a  pitiful  sight,  calculated  to  unseat  the  reason ;  a  kind  of  foretaste  of 
bdl  She  says  nothing,  looking  upon  them;  her  heart  ii  dead,  her 
ejei  fixed: 

'  Cariola,  What  think  yon  o(  madam  ff 

Duchess.  Of  nothing: 
When  I  mnse  thns,  1  sleep. 

C  Like  a  madman,  with  year  eyes  open? 

D.  Doat  thon  think  we  ahall  know  one  anotlisr 
In  th' other  world? 

C.  Tes,  out  of  question. 

D.  0,  that  it  were  possible  we  might 

But  hold  some  two  days'  conference  with  the  dead! 

From  them  I  should  leom  somewhat,  I  am  sure, 

I  never  shall  know  here.    Ill  tell  thee  a  miracle ; 

I  am  not  mad  yet  • .  • 

The  heaven  o'er  my  head  seems  made  of  mdten  braai^ 

The  earth  of  flaming  sulphur,  yet  I  am  not  mad. 

I  am  acquainted  with  sad  misery 

▲s  the  tann'd  galley-slave  Is  with  his  oar.' '  •  •  • 

Id  this  state,  the  limbs,  like  those  of  a  condemned,  still  quiver,  but  tfie 
sensibility  is  worn  out ;  the  miserable  body  only  ^tirs  mechanically ;  it 
has  suffered  too  much.  At  last  the  gravedigger  comes  with  executioneii^ 
a  ooffini  and  they  sing  before  her  a  f imeriw  dirge : 

'Duehsss.  Farewell,  Gaiidla. .  • 
I  pray  thee,  look  thou  giv'st  my  little  boy 
Some  syrup  for  his  cold,  and  let  the  girl 
Say  her  prayers  ere  she  sleep. — Kow,  what  you  pleaits 
What  death? 

Bosola,  Strangling ;  here  are  your  ezecutionem. 

2>.  I  forgive  them : 
The  apoplexy,  catarrh,  or  cough  o'  th'  lungs 
Would  do  as  much  ss  they  do.  ...  My  body 
Bestow  upon  my  women,  will  you  f . . . 
Go,  tell  my  brothers,  when  I  am  laid  out^ 
They  then  may  feed  in  quiet'  * 

After  die  mislress  the  maid;  the  latter  ories  and  strugglea: 

»  Dwhmof  Malfi,  Iv.  X.  •  Ibid.  Iv.  %.  •  /W*- 
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'  Cariola,  I  will  not  di« ;  I  must  not ;  I  am  contracted 
To  a  young  gentleman. 

lit  Executioner,  Here's  your  weddlnip-ring. 

0.  If  you  kill  me  now, 
I  am  danm'd.    I  have  not  been  at  confession 
This  two  years. 

B.  When?* 

0.  I  am  quick  with  child.'  * 

They  strangle  her  also,  and  the  two  children  of  the  duchess.  Antonio 
is  assassinated ;  the  cardinal  and  his  mistress,  the  duke  and  his  confidant^ 
are  poisoned  or  butchered;  and  the  solemn' words  of  the  dying,  in  the 
midst  of  this  butchery,  utter,  as  from  funereal  trumpets,  a  general  cone 
upon  existence : 

*  We  are  only  like  dead  walls  or  vaulted  graves. 
That,  puin'd,  yield  no  echo.    Fare  you  welL  .  .  . 
O,  this  gloomy  world  I 
In  what  a  shadow,  or  deep  pit  of  darkness. 
Doth  womanish  and  fearful  mankind  live  !*'... 

'  In  all  our  quest  of  greatness. 
Like  wanton  boys,  whose  pastime  Is  their  care. 
We  follow  after  bubbles  blown  in  the  air. 
Pleasure  of  life,  what  is't  ?  only  the  good  hours 
Of  an  ague ;  merely  a  preparative  to  rest. 
To  endure  vexation.  ... 
Whether  we  fall  by  ambition,  blood,  or  lust. 
Like  diamonds,  we  are  cut  with  our  own  dust'  ^ 

Tou  win  find  nothing  sadder  or  greater  from  the  Edda  to  Lord  Byroa. 

We  can  well  imagine  what  powerful  characters  are  necessary  to 
sustain  these  terrible  dramas.  All  these  personages  are  ready  for  ex* 
treme  acts ;  their  resolves  break  forth  like  blows  of  a  sword ;  we  follow, 
meet  at  every  change  of  scene  their  glowing  eyes,  wan  lips,  the  starting 
of  their  muscles,  the  tension  of  their  whole  frame.  The  unrestraint  oi 
their  wills  contracts  their  violent  hands,  and  their  accumuUted  passioa 
breaks  out  in  thunder,  which  tears  and  ravages  all  around  them,  and  in 
their  own  hearts.  We  know  them,  the  heroes  of  thb  tragic  population, 
lago,  Richard  ni..  Lady  Macbeth,  Othello,  Coriolanus,  Hotspur,  full  of 
genius,  courage,  desire,  generally  enraged  and  criminal,  always  3elf« 
driven  to  the  tomb.  There  are  as  many  around  Shakspeare  as  in  his 
own  works.  Let  me  exhibit  one  more,  again  in  the  same  man,  Webster. 
No  one,  except  Shakspeare,  has  seen  further  forward  into  the  depths  of 
diabolical  and  uncliained  nature.  The  *  White  Devil'  is  the  name  which 
he  gives  to  his  heroine.  His  Vittoria  Corombona  receives  as  her  lover 
the  Duke  of  Brachiano,  and  at  the  first  interview  dreams  of  the  issue  : 

*  '  Whc>n,'  an  exclamation  of  impatience,  equivalent  to  '  make  haste,'  vvry 
common  among  the  old  English  dramatists. — ^Tb. 

«  Duefieu  of  Maifl,  iv.  2.  •  Ibid,  v.  6.  <  7&W,  v.  4  and  5. 
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*To  pass  awaj  the  time^  111  tell  your  giaflt 
A  dream  I  had  last  night.' 

h  k  eertainly  well  related,  and  still  better  chosen,  of  deep  meaning  and 
very  dear  import.     Her  brother  Flaminio  says,  aside : 

'  Excellent  devil  I  she  hath  taught  him  in  a  dream 
To  make  away  his  duchess  and  her  husband. ' ' 

I&  shorty  ber  husband,  Camillo,  is  strangled,  the  duchess  poisoned,  and 
Vittoria,  acoaaed  of  the  two  crimes,  is  brought  before  the  tribunal 
Step  by  step,  like  a  soldier  brought  to  bay  with  his  back  against  a 
wiU,  she  defends  herself,  refuting  and  defying  advocates  and  judges, 
inespable  of  blenching  or  quailing,  dear  in  mind,  ready  in  word,  amid 
tnsahs  and  proofs,  even  menaced  with  death  on  the  scaffold.  The 
advocate  begins  to  speak  in  Latin. 

'  yiUoria.  Pray,  my  lord,  let  him  speak  his  usual  tongue; 
111  make  no  answer  else. 

FrancMCo  de  MedicU,  Why,  yoa  understand  Latin* 
f '.  1  do,  sir ;  but  amongst  this  auditory 
Which  come  to  hear  my  causey  the  half  or  more 
May  be  ignorant  in't ' 

8he  wants  »  duel,  bare-breasted,  in  open  day,  and  challenges  the  adTOoate  l 

*  I  am  at  the  mark,  sir:  I'll  give  aim  to  you. 
And  tell  you  how  near  you  shoot' 

She  mocks  his  speech,  insults  him,  with  biting  irony : 

Surely,  my  lords,  this  lawyer  here  hath  swallowed 
Some  pothecaries'  hills,  or  proclamations ; 
And  now  the  hard  and  undigestible  words 
Come  up,  like  stones  we  use  give  hawks  for  phjrfot 
Whyy  this  is  Welsh  to  Latin.' 

Tken,  to  the  strongest  adjuration  of  the  judges : 

•To  the  point 
Find  me  guilty,  sever  head  from  body, 
Well  part  good  friends :  I  scorn  to  hold  my  Ub 
At  yours,  or  any  man's  entreaty,  sir. .  • . 
These  are  but  feigned  shadows  of  my  evils : 
Terrify  babes,  my  lord,  with  painted  devils ; 
I  am  past  such  needless  palsy.    For  your  names 
Of  whore  and  murderess,  they  proceed  from  you^ 
As  if  a  man  should  spit  against  the  wind ; 
The  filth  returns  iifs  &ce.' 

Aigameat  for  argument :  she  has  a  parry  for  every  blow  *  a  parry  snd 
athrast: 

'  But  take  yon  your  course ;  it  seems  you  have  beggar'd  me  firsts 
And  now  would  fain  undo  me.     I  have  house% 
Jewell^  and  a  poor  remnant  of  crusadoes: 
Would  those  would  make  you  charitable  1 ' 


>  VUioriaCoromb<ma,\,%. 
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Theii|  m  a  harsher  Toioe : 

'  In  faith,  ray  lord,  yon  might  go  pistol  iUet ) 
The  sport  would  be  more  noble.' 

They  condemn  her  to  be  shut  up  in  t  house  of  convertitef : 

*  r.  A  house  of  oonywtites !    What's  that! 

MonticeUo,  A  house  of  penitent  whores. 

F.  Do  the  noblemen  in  Rome 
Erect  it  for  their  wives,  that  I  am  sent 
To  lodge  there  t* 

The  sarcasm  comes  home  like  a  sword-thrust ;  then  another  behind  it ; 
thai  cries  and  curses.  She  will  not  bend,  she  will  not  weep.  SIm 
goes  off  ereot|  bitter  and  more  haughty  than  ever : 

'  I  will  not  weep ; 
Ko,  I  do  soom  to  call  up  one  poor  tear 
To  fawn  on  your  injustice :  bear  me  hence 
Unto  this  house  of  — ^    what's  your  mitigating  tltltf 

MonL  Of  convertitet. 

V,  It  shall  not  be  a  house  of  convertites ; 
My  mind  shall  make  it  honester  to  me 
Than  the  Pope's  palace,  and  more  peaceable 
Than  thy  soul,  though  tiiou  art  a  cardinal.** 

Against  her  furious  lover,  who  accuses  her  of  anfaithfulness,  she  is  m 
strong  as  against  her  judges ;  she  copes  with  him,  casts  in  his  teeth  the 
death  of  his  duchess,  forces  him  to  beg  pardon,  to  marry  her ;  she  will 
play  the  comedy  to  the  end,  at  the  pistoPs  mouth,  with  the  shameless-- 
ness  and  courage  of  a  courtesan  and  an  empress;'  snared  at  la»t|  aho 
will  be  just  as  brave  and  more  insulting  at  the  dagger*s  point: 

'  Tea^  I  shall  welcome  death 
As  princes  do  some  great  ambassadors ; 
111  meet  thy  weapon  half  way.  •  .  .  'Twas  a  manly  blow  ; 
The  next  thou  giv'st,  murder  some  suckipg  infant ; 
And  then  thou  wilt  be  famous.'* 

When  a  woman  unsexes  herself,  her  actions  transcend  man's,  and  thevt 
b  n  >thing  which  she  will  not  suffer  or  dare, 

VIL 

Opposed  to  this  band  of  tragic  figures,  with  their  contorted  festnres, 
brazen  fronts,  combative  attitudes,  is  a  troop  of  sweet  and  timid  figures, 
tender  before  everything,  the  most  graceful  and  loveworthy,  whom  it 
has  been  given  to  man  to  depict.  In  Shakspeare  you  will  meet  them 
in  Miranda,  Juliet,  Desdemona,  Virginia,  Ophelia,  Cordelia,  Imogen; 

>  VUU>ria  Carombona,  iii  S. 

*  Compare  Mme.  Mameffe  in  Balzac's  La  Oauihe  BttH, 

*  ViUoria  Corombona,  ▼.  Ust  scene.  ^  I 
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f  but  they  abound  nlso  in  tbe  others ;  and  it  ia  a  Bharacteriittio  of  the 
'  iioe  to  haTe  furnished  them,  as  it  is  of  the  drama  to  have  represented 
t  tbem.  By  a  singular  coincidence,  the  women  are  more  of  women,  the 
Ben  more  of  men,  here  than  elsewhere.  The  two  natures  go  each  to 
its  extreme :  in  the  one  to  boldness,  ^e  spirit  of  enterprise  and  resist- 
I  szioe^  the  warlike,  imperioos,  and  unpolished  character ;  in  the  other  to 
tweetnesB,  devotion,  patience,  inextinguishable  affection,^ — a  thing  un- 
kaown  in  distant  lands,  and  in  France  especially:  a  woman  here  givef 
berself  without  drawing  back,  and  places  her  glory  and  dnty  in  obe« 
£ence,  forgiveness,  adoration,  wishing  and  pretending  only  to  be  melted 
lad  absorbed  daily  deeper  and  deeper  in  him  whom  she  has  freely  and 
fer  erer  chosen.'  It  is  this,  an  old  German  instinct,  which  these  great 
painters  of  instinct  diffuse  here,  one  and  all :  Penthea,  Dorothea,  in  Ford 
and  Greene ;  Isabella  and  the  Duchess  of  Malfi,  in  Webster ;  Bianca^ 
Oidella,  Arethusa,  Juliana,  Euphrasia,  Amoret,  and  others,  in  Beaumont 
sod  Fletcher :  there  are  a  score  of  them  who,  under  the  severest  tests 
nd  the  strongest  temptations,  display  this  admirable  power  of  self- 
tbtndonment  and  devotion.*  The  soul,  in  this  race,  is  at  once  primitive 
md  serious.  Women  keep  their  candour  longer  than  elsewhere.  They 
lose  respect  less  quickly ;  weigh  worth  and  characters  less  suddenly . 
tbey  are  leas  apt  to  think  evil,  and  to  take  the  measure  of  their  hus- 
buds.  To  this  day,  a  great  lady,  aeonstomed  to  company,  can  blush  in 
tbe  presence  of  an  unknown  man,  and  feel  troubled  like  a  little  girl : 
the  blue  eyes  are  dropt,  and  a  child -like  shame  flies  to  her  rosy  cheeks 
English  women  have  not  the  smartness,  the  boldness  of  ideas,  Uie  assur- 
tnce  oi  bearing,  the  precocity,  which  with  the  French  make  of  a  youn^i 
girlf  in  six  months,  a  woman  of  intrigue  and  the  queen  of  a  drawing 
room.^  A  narrowed  life  and  obedience  are  more  easy  to  them.  Mon 
pliant  and  more  sedentary,  they  are  at  the  same  time  more  concentrated 
nd  introspecti-ve,  more  disposed  to  follow  the  noble  dream  called  duty, 
which  is  hardly  generated  in  mankind  but  by  silence  of  the  senses. 
They  are  not  tempted  by  the  voluptuous  sweetness  which  in  southern 
ttmntries  is  breathed  out  in  the  climate,  in  the  sky,  in  the  general 
^ectacle  of  things ;  whi^  dissolves  every  obstacle,  which  makes  pnva- 

*  Hence  the  happiness  and  strength  of  t^ie  miMige  tie.  In  France  it  is  hot: 
■a  iiwodation  of  two  comrades,  tolerably  alike  and  tolerably  equal,  Which  gives 
nw  to  radleas  disturbance  and  bickering. 

'  See  the  representation  of  this  chuacter  Hknm^ioiat  Sigllsh  and  Glernian 
Ktentnre.  Stendhal,  an  acute  observer,  saturated  with  Italian  and  French  morals 
nd  ideas,  is  astonished  at  this  phenomenon.  He  understands  nothing  of  this 
kisd  of  devoti€m,  *  this  slavery  which  English  husbands  have  had  the  wit  to 
iftiKW  OB  their  wives  under  the  name  of  duty.'  These  ars  'the  manners  of  a 
■■igUa.'    See  also  Corkme^  by  Madame  de  Sta^ 

'  A  perfect  woman  already:  meek  and  patient — HsTWOon. 

'See^  by  way  of  contrast,  all  Moli^re's  women,  so  French;  even  Agnes  and littls 
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lion  a  sn^;7e  and  yirtue  a  theory.  They  can  rest  content  with  dul 
sensations,  dispense  with  excitement,  endure  weariness;  and  in  this 
monotony  of  a  regulated  existence,  fall  back  upon  themselves,  obey  a 
pu^  idea,  employ  all  the  force  of  their  hearts  in  maintaining  their 
moral  dignity.  Thus  supported  by  innocence  and  conscience,  they  in« 
troduce  into  love  a  profound  and  npright  sentiment,  abjure  coquetry, 
▼anity,  and  flirtations :  they  do  not  lie,  they  are  not  a£fected.  When 
they  love,  they  are  not  tasting  a  forbidden  fruit,  but  are  binding  them- 
8<^lves  for  their  whole  life.  Thus  understood,  love  becomes  almost  • 
holy  thing ;  the  spectator  no  longer  wishes  to  be  malicious  or  to  jest ; 
women  do  not  think  of  their  o¥m  happiness,  but  of  that  of  the  loved 
ones ;  they  aim  not  at  pleasure,  but  at  devotion.  Euphrasiti  relating 
her  history  lo  Philaster,  says : 

'  My  father  oft  would  speak 
Your  worth  and  virtue ;  aod,  as  I  did  grow 
More  and  more  apprehensive,  I  did  thirst 
To  see  the  man  so  prais'd  ;  bat  yet  all  this 
Was  bat  a  maiden  longing,  to  be  lost 
As  soon  as  found  ;  till  sitting  in  my  window. 
Printing  my  thoughts  in  lawn,  I  saw  a  god, 
I  thought  (but  it  was  you),  enter  our  gates. 
My  blood  flew  out,  and  back  again  as  fast. 
As  I  had  pufiTd  it  forth,  and  suck'd  it  in 
Like  breath :  Then  was  I  call'd  away  in  haste 
To  entertain  you.    Never  was  a  man, 
Heav'd  from  a  sheep-cote  to  a  sceptre,  raised 
80  high  in  thoughts  as  I :  Ton  left  a  kiss 
Upon  these  lips  then,  which  I  mean  to  keep 
From  yon  for  ever.    I  did  hear  you  talk. 
Far  above  singing !    After  you  were  gone, 
I  grew  acquainted  with  my  heart,  and  searched 
Wliat  stirr'd  it  so :  Alas !  I  found  It  love ; 
Tet  far  from  lust ;  for  could  I  but  have  liVd 
In  presence  of  you,  I  had  had  my  end.'  * 

Siie  had  disguised  herself  as  a  page,'  followed  him,  was  Us  servant , 
and  what  greater  happiness  for  a  woman  than  to  serve  on  her  knees 
the  man  she  loves  t  She  let  him  scold  her,  threaten  her  with  deaths 
wound  her, 

'Blest  be  that  hand  I 
It  meant  me  well.    Again,  (or  pity's  sakeT* 

Do  what  he  will,  nothing  but  words  of  tenderness  and  adoration  etm 
le^ve  this  heart,  these  wan  lips.  More,  she  takes  upon  herself  a  crime 
of  which  he  is  accused,  contradicts  his  assertions,  is  ready  to  die  in  hia 
place.     Still  more,  she  is  of  use  to  him  with  the  Princess  Arethusai 

>  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Works,  ed.  O.  Ck>lmaa,  3  vols.  ISU,  PhUoiUr,  T.  i 
•  Like  Kaled  in  Byron's  Lara.  •  PhUasUr,  Iv,  4. 
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be  lores;  «bc  justifies  her  riyal,  brings  abont  tbeir  marriage, 
■id  asks  no  other  thanks  but  that  she  may  serve  them  both.  And 
ttai^  to  saj,  the  princess  is  not  jealous. 

•  EuphraaUu  NeTcr,  Sir,  will  I 

Marry  ;  it  is  a  thing  within  my  vow : 
Bat  if  I  may  have  leave  to  serve  the  prinoes^ 
To  see  the  virtnes  of  her  lord  and  her, 
1  shall  have  hope  to  live. 

ArethuML  .  •  .  Come,  live  with  na| 

live  free  as  I  da    She  that  loves  my  lord. 
Curst  be  the  wife  that  hates  her  1 '  * 

What  ncytion  of  love  have  they  in  this  country  ?  Whence  happens 
k  that  ail  selfishness,  all  vanity,  all  rancour,  every  little  feeling,  either 
personal  or  base,  flees  at  its  approach  ?  How  comes  it  that  the  soul 
is  given  up  wholly,  without  hesitation,  without  reserve,  and  only 
dreams  thenceforth  of  prostrating  and  annihilating  itself,  as  in  the 
presence  of  a  Crod?  Biancha,  thinking  Cesario  ruined,  offers  herself 
to  him  aa  his  wife;  and  learning  that  he  is  not  so,  gives  him  up  straight- 
Mjr,  without  a  murmur : 

*Biemeha.  So  dearly  I  respected  both  your  fame 
And  quality,  that  1  would  first  have  perish'd 
In  my  sick  thoughts,  than  e'er  have  given  consent 
To  have  undone  your  fortunes,  by  inviting 
A  maniage  with  so  mean  a  one  as  I  am  : 
I  should  have  died  sure,  and  no  creature  known 
The  sickness  that  had  kill'd  me.  .  .  .  Now  since  I  know 
There  is  no  difference  'twixt  your  birth  and  mine, 
Not  much  'twixt  our  estates  (if  any  be 
The  advantage  is  on  mf  side),  I  come  willingly 
To  tender  you  the  first-fruits  of  my  heart. 
And  am  content  t'accept  you  for  my  husband, 
Kow  when  you  are  at  lowest  .  .  . 

Oettmo.  Why,  Bianoha» 

Beport  has  cozen'd  thee ;  I  am  not  fallen 
From  my  expected  honours  or  possessions, 
Tho'  from  the  hope  of  birth-right. 

B,  Are  you  not  ? 

Then  I  am  lost  again  I    I  have  a  suit  too ; 
Toull  grant  it,  if  you  be  a  good  man.  .  .  . 
Pray  do  not  talk  of  aught  what  I  have  said  fye.  . 

.  .  .  Pity  me ; 
But  never  love  me  more.  ...  Ill  pray  for  you. 
That  you  may  have  a  virtuous  wife,  a  fair  one ; 
And  when  Pm  dead  ...    (7.  Fy,  fy  I    B.  Think  on  me  svjuetimes 
With  mercy  for  this  trespass !    G.  Let  us  kiss 
At  parting,  as  at  coming.    B,  This  I  have 
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Am  a  free  dower  to  a  vir^n*8  grave, 
All  goodness  dwell  with  you  1 '  * 

The  Dachess  of  Brachiano  is  betrayed,  insulted  by  her  fidthleM 
kosljand ;  to  shield  him  from  tbe  vengeance  of  her  family,  she  takes 
upon  herself  the  blame  of  the  rapture,  purposely  plays  the  shrew,  and 
leaving  him  at  peace  with  his  courtesan,  dies  embracing  his  pictnrOi 
Arethusa  allows  herself  to  be  wounded  by  Philaster,  stays  the  peopli 
who  would  hold  back  the  murderer*s  arm,  declares  that  he  has  dont 
nothing,  that  it  is  not  he,  prays  for  him,  loves  Mm  in  spite  of  all,  tyfem 
to  the  end,  as  though  all  his  acts  were  sacred,  as  if  he  had  power  of  life 
and  death  over  her.  Ordella  devotes  herself,  that  the  king,  her  husb&Dd 
may  have  children; '  she  offers  herself  for  a  sacrifice,  simply,  withoiil 
grand  words,  with  her  whole  heart : 

^OrdeOa,   Let  it  be  what  it  may  then,  what  it  daze. 
I  have  a  mind  will  haiazd  it. 

ThUrrp.  But  hazk  you ; 

What  may  that  woman  merit,  makes  this  blessing? 
0.  Only  her  duty,  sir.     T,  'Tia  terrible  ! 
0.  'Tis  so  much  the  more  noble. 
T.  'Tis  full  of  fearful  shadows  I     0.  So  is  sleep,  sir, 
Or  anything  that's  merely  ours,  and  mortal ; 
We  were  b^otten  gods  else  :  but  those  fears, 
Feeling  but  once  the  fires  of  nobler  thoughts, 
Fly,  like  the  shapes  of  the  douds  we  form,  to  nothing. 

T,  Suppose  it  death  1     0.  I  do.     jT.  And  endless  partinir 
With  all  we  can  caU  ours,  with  all  our  sweetness. 
With  youth,  strength,  pleasure,  people,  time,  nay  zeaaon, 
For  in  the  silent  grave,  no  conversation, 
No  joyful  tread  of  friends,  no  voioe  of  lovers. 
No  careful  father's  counsel,  nothing's  heard, 
Nor  nothing  is,  but  all  oblivion. 
Dust  and  an  endless  darkness :  and  dare  you,  woman; 
Desire  this  place  !    0.  'Tis  of  all  sleeps  the  sweetest : 
Children  begin  it  to  us,  strong  men  seek  it. 
And  kings  from  height  of  all  their  painted  glories 
Fall,  like  spent  exhalations,  to  this  oentre.  .  .  . 
T.  Then  you  can  suffer  ?    0.  As  willingly  aa  saj  it 
T.  Martell,  a  wonder  I 
Here's  a  woman  that  dares  die. — Yet  tell  me. 
Are  you  a  wife  ?    0.  I  am,  sir.     T.  And  have  children  ?- 
She  sighs  and  weeps  1     O.  Oh,  none,  scL.     T,  Dare  jon  venture^ 
For  a  poor  barren  praise  you  ne'er  shall  hear. 
To  part  with  these  sweet  hopes  ?     0.  With  all  but  Heaven.*  * 
b  not  this  grand  ?    Can  you  undei'stand  how  one  human  being  caa 

*  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  T?ie  Fair  Maid  ^  the  Tnih^  iv. 

*  Beaumont  and  Fletoher,  Thierry  and  Theodaret^  The  MakPi  Tnt^eiii 
"FhUaeter,    See  also  the  part  of  Luoina  in  Yoientinian, 

*  TkUrrp  and  Theodoret,  iv.  1. 
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thus  be  separated  from  herself,  forget  and  lose  benelf  in  anotlier? 
Titej  do  so  lose  themselvesy  as  in  an  abyss.  When  thej  love  in  vain 
•nd  witboul  hope,  neither  reason  nor  life  resist;  they  languish,  grow 
■•d,  die  like  Ophelia.     Aspasia,  fcniom, 

'Walks  discontented,  with  her  wtdrj  eyes 
Bent  on  the  earth.    The  nnfreqaented  woods 
Are  her  delight ;  and  wh^n  she  sees  a  bank 
Stock  full  of  flowers,  she  with  a  sigh  will  tsll 
Her  servants  what  a  prettj  place  it  were 
To  bniy  lovers  in ;  and  make  her  maids 
Plnck  'em,  and  strew  her  over  like  a  corsa 
She  carries  with  her  an  infections  grief 
That  strikes  all  her  beh^ders ;  she  will  sing 
The  monmfnrst  things  that  ever  ear  hath  heaid* 
And  sigh  and  sing  again  ;  and  when  the  rest 
Of  oar  young  ladies,  in  their  wanton  blood. 
Tell  mirthful  tales  in  course,  that  All  the  rooa 
With  laughter,  she  will  with  so  scd  a  look 
Bring  forth  a  story  of  the  silent  death 
Of  some  forsaken  virgin,  whidi  her  grief 
Will  put  in  such  a  phrase,  that,  ere  she  end. 
She'll  send  them  weeping  one  by  one  away.*  * 

like  a  spectre  about  a  tomh^  she  wanders  for  ever  about  the  remains 
of  her  slain  lover,  languishes,  grows  pale,  swoons,  ends  by  causing  her- 
self to  be  killed.  Sadder  still  are  those  who,  from  duty  or  submission, 
iHow  themselves  to  be  led  to  other  nuptials.  They  are  not  resigned, 
4o  not  recover,  like  Pauline  in  Polyeucte,  They  are  shattered.  Pen- 
thea,  in  the  Broken  Hearty  is  as  upright,  but  not  so  strong,  as  Paidine ; 
she  is  the  English  wife,  not  the  Roman,  stoical  and  calm.'  She  despairs, 
sweetly,  silently,  and  pines  to  death.  In  her  innermost  heart  she  holds 
herself  married  to  him  to  whom  she  has  pledged  her  soul :  it  is  the 
marriage  of  the  heart  which  in  her  eyes  is  alone  genuine ;  the  other  is 
•nly  disguised  adultery.  In  marrying  Bassanes  she  has  sinned  against 
Orgilos ;  moral  infidelity  is  worse  than  legal  infidelity,  and  thenceforth 
ftM  is  fallen  in  her  own  eyt%.     She  says  to  her  brother : 


A  Beanmontsod  Fletcher,  Tht  MM^$  Tragedy,  L  1. 

*  Ptetine  says,  in  Gomeille's  PolymesU  (iiL  2) : 

'Avant  qa'abandonner  mon  ftme  k  mes  donIeiii% 
II  me  fant  essayer  la  force  de  mes  pleurs ; 
£n  quality  de  femme  on  de  fille,  j'esp^re 
Qn'ils  vaincront  nn  ^poux,  ou  fi^chiront  un  p^ 
Que  si  snr  Tun  et  I'autre  ils  manqiient  de  pouvoiri 
Je  ne  prendrai  conseil  que  de  mon  d^sespoir. 
Apprends-moi  cependant  ce  qn'Os  out  fait  an  temple.*  ^ 
We  oooM  not  find  a  more  reasonable  and  reasorilng  woman.    So  with  Eliaat^ 
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•Piaj,  killme  .  .  . 
Kill,  me,  pray ;  nay,  will  joxx  ? 

Ithodes.  How  does  ihj  lord  esteem  thee?    P.  ttudh  an  imm 
Ab  onlj  joa  have  made  me ;  a  faith-breaker, 
A  spotted  whore ;  forgive  me,  I  am  one— 
In  act,  not  in  desires,  the  gods  most  witness.  •  .  • 
For  she  that's  wife  to  Orgilus,  and  lives 
In  known  adultery  with  Bassanes, 
Is,  at  the  best,  a  whore.    Wilt  kill  me  now  f  .  .  . 
The  handmaid  to  the  wages 
Of  country  toil,  drinks  the  untroubled  streams 
With  leaping  kids,  and  with  the  bleating  lambs, 
And  so  allays  her  thirst  secure ;  whilst  I 
Quench  my  hot  sighs  with  fleetings  of  my  tears.' ' 

With  tragic  greatness,  from  the  height  of  her  incurable  grie^  sIm 
throws  her  gaze  on  life : 

'  My  glass  of  life,  sweet  princess,  hath  few  minutes 

Remaining  to  run  down ;  the  sands  are  spent ; 

For  by  an  inward  messenger  I  feel 

The  summons  of  departure  short  and  certain.  .  .  .  Qloiies 

Of  human  greatness  are  but  pleasing  dreams. 

And  shadows  soon  decaying ;  on  the  stage 

Of  my  mortality,  my  youth  hath  acted 

Some  scenes  of  vanity,  drawn  out  at  length 

By  varied  pleasures,  sweeten'd  in  the  mixture, 

But  tragical  in  issue.  .  .  .  That  remedy 

Must  be  a  winding-sheet,  a  fold  of  lead. 

And  some  untrod-on  comer  in  the  earth.'  * 

There  is  no  revolt,  no  bitterness ;  she  affectionately  assists  her  brother 
who  has  caused  her  unbappiness ;  she  tries  to  enable  him  to  win  the 
woman  he  loves ;  feminine  kindness  and  sweetness  overflow  in  her  in 
tlie  depths  of  her  despair.  Love  here  is  not  despotic,  passionate,  as  io 
southern  climes.  It  is  only  deep  and  sad  ;  the  source  of  life  is  dried 
up,  that  is  all ;  she  lives  no  longer,  because  she  cannot ;  all  goes  L v 
flegrees — health,  reason,  soul ;  in  the  end  she  becomes  mad,  and  behold 
her  dishevelled,  with  wide  staring  eyes,  with  broken  words.  For  ten 
days  she  has  not  slept,  and  will  not  eat  again;  and  the  same  fatal 
thought  continually  afflicts  her  heart,  amidst  vague  dreams  of  maternal 
tenderness  and  happiness  brought  to  nought,  which  come  and  go  in  Itf 
mind  like  phantoms : 

*  Sure,  if  we  were  all  sirens,  we  should  sing  pitifull](, 
And  'twere  a  comely  music,  when  in  parts  j 

One  sung  another's  kuell ;  the  turtle  sighs 
When  he  hath  lost  his  mate ;  and  yet  some  say 
fie  must  be  dead  first :  *tis  a  fine  deceit 
To  pass  away  in  ylream  1  indeed,  I've  slept 


"  Ford's  Broken  ffeart.  UL  3.  •  ii 
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With  mine  eyea  open,  a  great  while.    No  falsehood 

Eqoalfl  a  broken  faith ;  there'll  not  a  hair 

Sticks  on  mj  head,  bat,  lik^  a  leaden  plommet. 

It  sinks  me  to  the  grave :  I  most  creep  tiiither ; 

The  journey  is  not  long.  ... 

Since  I  was  first  a  wife,  I  might  have  been 

Mother  to  many  pretty  prattling  babes ; 

They  woald  have  smiled  when  I  smiled ;  and,  for  certaia 

I  shoold  have  cried  when  they  cried ; — truly,  brother. 

My  father  would  have  picked  me  out  a  husband. 

And  then  my  little  ones  had  been  no  bastards ; 

But  'tis  too  late  for  me  to  marry  now, 

I  am  past  child-bearing ;  'tis  not  my  fault.  .  .  . 

Spare  your  hand ; 
Believe  me.  111  not  hurt  it.  .  .  . 
Complain  not  though  I  wring  it  hard :  I'll  kiss  it ; 
Oh,  'tis  a  fine,  soft  palm  I— hark,  in  thine  ear ; 
Like  whom  do  I  look,  prithee  ? — nay,  no  whispering. 
Goodness  I  we  had  been  happy  ;  too  much  happiness 
Will  make  folk  proud,  they  say.      .  , 
There  is  no  peace  left  for  a  ravish'd  wife, 
Wldow'd  by  lawless  marriage ;  to  all  memory 
Penthea's,  poor  Penthea's  name  is  strumpeted.  .  .  , 
Forgive  me ;  Oh  I  I  faint.' » 

She  dies,  imploring  that  some  gentle  voice  may  sing  her  a  plaintive  ur, 
a  farewell  ditty,  a  sweet  funeral  song.  I  know  nothing  in  the  drama 
■ore  pure  and  touching. 

When  we  find  a  constitution  of  soul  so  new,  and  capable  of  such 
gr^at  effects,  it  behoves  us  to  look  at  the  bodies.  Man^s  extreme  actions 
oome  not  from  his  will,  but  his  nature.'  In  order  to  understand  the 
great  tensions  of  the  whole  machine,  we  must  look  upon  the  whole 
Machine, — 1  mean  man's  temperament,  the  manner  in  which  his  blood 
flows,  hb  nerves  quiver,  his  muscles  are  interwoven:  the  mora] 
interprets  the  physical,  and  human  qualities  have  their  root  in  the 
animal  sj^ecies.  Consider  then  the  species  in  this  case — the  race,  that 
■ ;  for  the  sisters  of  Shakspeare*s  Ophelia  and  Virginia,  Goethe's  Clara 
nd  Margaret,  Ot way's  Belvidera,  Richardson's  Pamela,  constitute  a 
nwe  by  themselves,  soft  and  fair,  with  blue  eyes,  lily  whiteness, 
Uuittiing,  of  timid  delicacy,  serious  sweetness,  framed  to  yield,  bend, 
•fing.  Tlieir  poets  feel  it  clearly  when  they  bring  them  on  the 
■tage ;  they  surround  them  with  the  poetry  which  becomes  them,  the 
murmur  oi  streams,  the  pendent  wiUow-tresses,  the  frail  and  humid 
flowers  of  the  country,  so  like  themselves : 

'  Ford's  Broken  Heart,  iv.  2. 

_'  Schopenhauer,  Metaphysics  of  Love  and  Death  Swift  also  said  that 
^odi  and  love  are  the  two  things  in  which  man  is  fundamentally  irrational. 
b  fMtX,  it  Sh  the  species  and  the  instinct  which  are  displayed  in  them,  not  the 
vffland  theipdividuaL 
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% 
'The  IkmtT,  that's  like  thy  face,  pale  prhnTOM,  mm 
The  azure  harebell,  like  thj  veina ;  no,  nor 
The  leaf  of  eglantiiie»  wh<Hn  not  to  alander, 
Oat-«weeten*d  not  thy  breath. '  ^ 

They  make  them  sweet,  like  the  sontli  wind,  which  with  its  gentle 
breath  cauaes  the  fioleta  to  bend  their  heads,  abashed  at  the  slightest 
reproach,  already  half  bowed  down  by  a  tender  and  dreamy  melan 
choly.'     Philaster,  speaking  of  Euphrasia,  whom  he  takes  for  %  pA^e^ 
and  who  has  disguised  herself  in  order  to  be  near  him,  sayt: 

'  Ranting  the  bnck, 
I  fonnd  him  sitting,  by  a  fonntain-side. 
Of  which  he  borrowed  some  to  quench  his  thinly 
And  paid  the  nymph  again  as  mnch  in  teaia. 
A  garland  lay  him  by,  made  by  himself^ 
Of  many  sereral  flowers,  bred  in  the  bay. 
Stack  in  that  mystic  order,  that  the  rarenefl 
Delighted  me :  Bat  ever  when  he  tam'd 
His  tender  eyes  npon  'em,  he  woold  weep^ 
As  if  he  meant  to  make  'em  grow  again. 
Seeing  sach  pretty  helpless  innocence 
Dwell  in  his  face,  I  ask'd  him  all  his  stoij 
He  told  me,  that  his  parents  gentle  dy'd. 
Leaving  him  to  the  mercy  of  the  fields. 
Which  gave  him  roots ;  and  of  the  crystal  springi^ 
Which  did  not  stop  their  coarses  ;  and  the  sun 
Which  still,  he  thank'd  him,  yielded  him  his  light. 
Then  he  took  up  his  garland,  and  did  shew 
What  every  flower,  as  country  people  hold, 
Did  signify ;  and  how  all,  onler'd  thus, 
Express'd  his  grief ;  And,  to  my  thoughts,  did  read 
The  prettiest  lecture  of  his  country  art 
That  could  be  wish'd.  ...  I  gladly  entertained  him. 
Who  was  as  glad  to  follow ;  and  have  got 
The  trustiest,  loving'st,  and  the  gentlest  boy 
That  ever  master  kept '  •  ^ 

The  idyl  is  self-produced  among  these  human  flowers;  tLa  iraoMi 
delays  before  the  angelic  sweetness  of  their  tenderness  and  nodestj. 
Sometimes  even  the  idyl  is  bom  complete  and  pure,  and  the  whoUi 
theatre  is  occupied  by  a  sentimental  and  poetical  kind  of  ?pera. 
There  are  two  or  three  such  in  Shakspeare;  in  rude  Jonson  Tk€ 
Sad  Shepherd;  in  Fletcher,  The  FaitKful  Shepherdess,  Ridiculoua 
titles  nowadays,  for  they  remind  us  of  the  interminable  platitudes  of 
d'Urfi^,  or  the  aflected  conceits  of  Florian ;  charming  titles,  if  we  note 
the  sincere  and  overflowing  poetry  which  they  contain.  Amoret,  the 
faithful  shepherdess,  lives  in  an  imaginary  country,  full  of  old  goda, 

'  Offtnbeline,  Iv.  2. 

'  The  death  of  Ophelia,  the  obsequies  of  Imogen. 

«  PhUaster,  i.  1.  r"  T 
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jet  English,  like  the  dewy  yerdant  landscapes  in  which  Rubens 
his  nymphs  dancing : 

'Thro'  joD.  same  bending  plain 

That  flings  his  arms  down  to  the  main. 

And  thro*  these  thick  woods  have  I  nuiy 

Whoee  bottom  never  kiss'd  the  snn 

Since  the  Insty  spring  hegan.' ... 
*For  to  that  holy  wood  is  consecrate 

A  virtnons  well,  about  whose  flow'iy  hanks 

The  nimble-footed  fairies  dance  their  ronod% 

By  the  pale  moon-shine,  dipping  oftentimes 

Thdr  stolen  children,  so  to  make  them  free 

From  dying  flesh  and  dull  mortality.'  •  •  •' 
*8ee  the  dew-drops,  how  they  kiss 

Ev'ry  little  flower  that  is  ; 

Han^ng  on  their  velvet  head% 

Like  a  rope  of  christal  beads. 

See  the  heavy  clouds  low  fallin^^ 

And  bright  Hesperus  down  calling 

The  dead  Night  from  undei^ground.'* 
These  are  the  plants  and  the  aspects  of  the  ever  fresh  English  ootinbrj, 
BOW  enveloped  in  a  pale  diaphanous  mist,  now  glistening  under  the 
absorbing  sun,  teeming  with  plants  so  full  of  sap,  so  delicate,  that  in 
the  midst  of  their  most  brilliant  splendour  and  their  most  luxuriant 
hfis,  we  feel  that  to-morrow  will  wither  them.  There,  on  a  summer- 
night,  the  jonog  men  and  girls,  after  their  custom,*  go  to  gather  flowers 
and  plight  their  troth.     Ajnoret  and  Perigot  are  together ;  Amoret| 

'Fairer  far 
Than  the  chaste  bhuhing  mom,  or  that  fair  star 
That  guides  the  wand'ring  seaman  thro'  the  deep,' 

■odetl  like  a  virgin,  and  tender  as  a  wife,  says  to  Perigot  I 
•  I  do  believe  thee :  *Tis  as  hard  for  me 
To  think  thee  falser  and  harder,  than  for  thee 
TohdldmefouL'* 

StrofBgly  aa  she  is  tried,  her  heart,  once  given,  never  draws  back 
Fmgotj  deceived,  driven  to  despair,  persuaded  that  she  is  unchaste, 
strikes  hfir  with  his  sword,  and  casts  her  bleeding  to  the  ground. 
The  sullen  Shepherd  throws  her  into  a  well ;  hut  the  god  lets  fall '  a 
irof  fren:  his  watery  locks'  into  the  wound :  the  chaste  flesh  closes  at 
the  tooeh  of  the  divine  water,  and  the  maiden,  recovering,  goes  oooa 
mott  m  setfbh  of  him  she  loves : 

'Speak  if  thou  be  hen^ 
If  y  Perigot  I  Thy  Anioret,  thy  dear, 

■  Beanmont  and  Fletcher,  The  Faithful  Shepherdess,  1 1 

•  Ibid.  ii.  1. 

•  See  the  description  in  Nathan  Drake,  Shnkspeare  and  hie  Times. 

•  Beanmont  and  Fletcher,  The  Faithful  Shepherdess,  i.  l.^  , 
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Galls  on  thy  loved  name.  .  • .  Tia  thy  friend^ 

Thy  Amoret ;  come  hither  to  give  end 

To  these  consumings.     Look  up,  gentle  boy; 

I  have  forgot  those  pains  and  dear  annoy 

I  snffer'd  for  thy  sake,  and  am  content 

To  be  thy  love  again.     Why  hast  thou  rent 

Those  curled  locks,  where  1  have  often  hong 

Ribbons,  and  damask  roses,  and  have  flung 

"Waters  distiU'd  to  make  thee  fresh  and  gay. 

Sweeter  than  nosegays  on  a  bridal  day  ? 

Why  dost  thou  cross  thine  arms,  and  hang  thy  hm 

Down  to  thy  bosom,  letting  fall  apace, 

From  those  two  little  Heav'ns,  upon  Uie  ground, 

Show'rs  of  more  price,  more  orient,  and  more  round. 

Than  those  that  hang  upon  the  moon's  pale  brow  t 

Cease  these  complainings,  shepherd  I  1  am  now 

The  same  I  ever  was,  as  kind  and  free^ 

And  can  forgive  before  yon  ask  of  me : 

Indeed,  I  can  and  will.'  ^ 

Who  conld  resist  her  sweet  and  sad  smile?  Still  deceived,  Perigoi 
wounds  her  again ;  she  falls,  but  without  anger. 

'  So  this  work  hath  end ! 
Farewell,  and  live  I  be  constant  to  thy  friend 
That  loves  thee  next' ' 

A  nymph  cures  her,  and  at  last  Perigot,  disabused,  comes  and  throws 
himself  on  his  knees  before  her.  She  stretches  out  her  arms ;  in  spite 
of  all  that  he  had  done,  she  was  not  changed : 

'I  am  tliy  lovel 
Thy  Amoret,  for  evermore  thy  love ! 
Strike  once  more  on  my  naked  breast,  1*11  prov9 
As  constuit  still.     Ob,  cou'dst  thou  love  me  yet^ 
How  soon  could  I  my  former  griefs  foiget  1 ' ' 

Such  are  the  touching  and  poetical  figures  which  these  poets  in- 
troduce in  their  dramas,  or  in  connection  with  their  dramas,  amidst 
murders,  assassinations,  the  clash  of  swords,  the  howl  of  slaughter,  in 
contrast  with  the  furious  men  who  adore  or  woo  them,  like  them  car- 
ried to  excestf,  transported  by  their  tenderness  as  the  others  by  their 
violence :  it  is  the  complete  exposition,  the  perfect  opposition  of  the 
feminine  instinct  led  to  self-abandoning  recklessness,  and  the  masculine 
harshness  led  to  murderous  rage.  Thus  built  up  and  thus  proTided, 
the  drama  of  the  age  was  enabled  to  exhibit  the  inner  depths  ol 
man,  and  to  set  in  motion  the  most  powerful  human  emotions;  to 
bring  upon  the  stage  Hamlet  and  Lear,  Ophelia  amd  Cordelia,  the  death 
of  Desdemona  and  the  butcheries  of  Macbeth. 

»  The  Fcuthjul  Shepherdess,  !▼.  •  Ibid, 

*  Ibid.  V.  Compare,  as  an  illustration  of  the  contrast  of  racei^  the  Italiaa 
-Mtftoials,  Tasso's  AmitUa,  Guarini'i  II  Pastor ^^do,  etc 
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GHAPTEB  III 

Ben  JomoR 

1  file  iBtstm  of  tihe  school,  in  the  school  and  in  their  ag&— JonMm— His  moo4 
— Chancter — Education — First  efforts—  Struggles — Porerty — Sickneos  ■ 
Death. 

11  His  learning — Classical  tastes — Didactic  character»— Good  managemuit  of 
his  plots — ^Fteedom  and  precision  of  his  style — Vigour  of  his  will  and 
passion. 

^  His  dranaa — CaiUiHe  and  jSefafws—How  he  was  able  to  depict  the  personages 
and  the  passions  of  the  Roman  decadence. 

IT.  His  comedies — ^His  reformation  and  theory  of  the  theatre — His  satirical 
comedies — Volpone — ^Why  these  comedies  are  serious  and  warlike— How 
they  depict  the  passions  of  the  Renaissance — His  farces — The  SUent  Woman 
— Why  these  comedies  are  enezgetic  and  rode — How  they  conform  with  the 
tastes  of  the  Renaissance. 

T.  Limits  of  his  talent — ^Wherein  he  remains  beneath  Molifere— Want  of  higher 
philosophy  and  comic  gaiety — His  imagination  and  fancy — The  Staple  oj 
News  and  Cynthia's  Bevels — How  he  treats  the  comedy  of  society,  and 
lyrical  comedy — His  smaller  poems — His  masques— Theatrical  and  pictu- 
resque manners  of  the  court — The  Sad  Shepherd — How  Jonson  remains  a 
poet  to  his  death. 

▼L  General  idea  of  Shakspeare— The  fundamental  idea  in  Shakspeare — Conditions 
of  human  reason — Shakspeare*8  master  faculty — Conditions  of  exact  repre* 
■entation. 

L 

WHEN  a  new  idvilisation  brings  a  new  art  to  light,  there  are  about 
a  dozen  men  of  talent  who  express  the  general  idea,  surround- 
bg  one  or  two  men  of  genius  who  express  it  thoroughly.  Guilhem 
^  Castro,  Per^s  de  Montalvan,  Tirso  de  Molina,  «Ruiz  de  Alarcon, 
Angustin  Moreto,  surrounding  Calderon  and  Lope  de  Vega;  Grayer, 
Van  Oost,  Romboust,  Van  Thulden,  Van  Dyk,  Honthorst,  surrounding 
lubens;  Ford,  Marlowe,  Massinger,  Webster,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  sur- 
landing  Shakspeare  and  Ben  Jonson.  The  first  constitute  the  chorus, 
the  others  are  the  lcadei*s.  They  sing  the  same  piece  together,  and  at 
times  the  chorus  is  equal  to  the  solo ;  but  only  at  times.  Thus,  in  tht* 
dramas  which  1  have  just  referred  to,  the  poet  occasionally  reaches  the 
MUDaut  of  his  art,  hits  upon  a  complete  character,  a  burst  of  sublime 
passion;  then  he  falls  back,  gropes  amid  qualified  successes,  rough 
feeble  iiniutions,  and  at  last  takes  refuge  in  the  tricks  of  hii 
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trade  It  is  not  in  him,  but  in  great  men  like  Ben  Jonson  and  Shak- 
speare,  that  vie  must  look  for  the  attainment  of  his  idea  and  the  fulness 
of  his  art,  *  Numerous  were  the  wit-combats,'  says  Fuller,  *  betwixt 
him  (Shakspeare)  and  Ben  Jonson,  which  two  I  behold  like  a  Spanish 
great  galleon  and  an  English  man-of-war.  Master  Jonson  (like  the 
former)  was  built  far  higher  in  learning ;  solid,  but  slow  in  his  perfor- 
mances. Shakspeare,  with  the  English  man-of-war,  lesser  in  bulk,  bul 
lighter  in  sailing,  could  turn  with  all  tides,  tack  about  and  take  advan* 
tage  of  all  winds,  by  the  quickness  of  his  wit  and  invention.'^  Such 
was  Jonson  physically  and  morally,  and  his  portraits  do  but  confirm 
this  just  and  lively  sketch :  a  vigorous,  heavy,  and  uncouth  person ;  a 
wide  and  long  face,  early  marred  by  scui*vy,  a  square  jaw,  enormoua 
cheeks ;  his  animal  organs  as  much  developed  as  those  of  his  intellect : 
the  sour  aspect  of  a  man  in  a  passion  or  on  the  verge  of  a  passion  ;  to 
which  add  the  body  of  an  athlete,  about  forty  years  of  age,  *  mountain 
belly,  ungracious  gait.'  Such  was  the  outside,  and  the  inside  is  like  it. 
He  was  a  genuine  Englishman,  big  and  coarsely  framed,  energetic, 
combative,  proud,  often  morose,  and  prone  to  strange  splenetic  imagi- 
nations. He  related  to  Drummond  that  for  a  whole  night  he  imagined 
*  that  he  saw  the  Carrhaginians  and  the  Romans  fighting  on  his  great 
toe."  Not  that  he  is  melancholic  by  nature ;  on  the  contrary,  he  loves 
to  escape  from  himself  by  a  wide  and  blustering  licence  of  merriment^ 
by  copious  and  varied  converse,  assisted  by  good  Canary  wine,  with 
which  he  drenches  himself,  and  which  ends  by  becoming  a  necessity  to 
him.  These  great  phlegmatic  butchers'  frames  require  a  generous  liquor 
to  give  them  a  tone,  and  to  supply  the  place  of  the  sun  which  thej 
lack.  Expansive  moreover,  hospitable,  even  prodigal,  with  a  frank 
imprudent  heartiness,'  making  him  forget  himself  wholly  before  Drum- 
mond, his  Scotch  host,  a  vigorous  and  malicious  pedant,  who  has 
marred  his  ideas  and  vilified  his  character.  What  we  know  of  his  life 
is  in  harmony  with  his  person :  he  suffered  much,  fought  much,  dared 
much.  He  was  studying  at  Cambridge,  when  his  father-in-law,  a 
bricklayer,  recalled  him,  and  set  him  to  the  ^roweL  He  nn  away, 
enlisted  as  a  volunteer  into  tho  ^rmy  of  the  Low  Countries^  Killed  and 
despoiled  a  man  in  single  combat,  '  in  the  view  of  both  armies.*  Tou 
see  he  was  a  man*  of  bodily  action,  and  that  he  exercised  his  limbs  in 
evly  life.^  On  his  return  to  England,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  went 
on  the  stage  for  his  livelihood,  and  occupied  himself  also  in  touching  up 
dramas.  Having  been  provoked,  he  fought,  was  seriously  wounded,  but 
killed  his  adversary;  after  that,  he  was  cast  into  prison,  and  fotincl 


>  Fuller*!  Worthies,  ed.  Nuttall,  1840,  8  vols.,  iiL  284. 
'  There  is  a  similar  hallucinatioa  to  be  met  with  in  the  life  of  Lord  Cistleret^ 
who  afterwards  cut  his  throat. 

•  His  character  lies  between  those  of  Fielding  and  Samuel  Johnson. 

*  At  the  age  of  forty-four  he  went  to  Scotland  on  foot. 
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Inmielf  *  nigh  !lie  gallows.*  A  Catholic  priest  Tisited  and  converted 
Mm ;  quitting  his  prison  penniless,  at  twenty  years  of  age,  he  married. 
At  last,  two  /ears  later,  he  produced  his  first  play.  Children  came, 
lie  must  earii.  them  bread ;  and  he  was  not  of  the  stuff  to  follow  the 
beaten  track  to  the  end,  being  persuaded  that  a  fine  philosophy  ought 
to  be  introduced  into  comedy,  a  special  nobleness  and  dignity, — that  it 
vas  necessary  to  follow  the  example  of  the  ancients,  to  imitate  their 
Kverity  and  their  accuracy,  to  be  above  the  theatrical  racket  and  the 
mde  improbabilities  in  which  the  common  herd  delighted.  He  openly 
proclaimed  his  intention  in  his  prefaces,  roundly  railed  at  his  rivals, 
prondiy  set  forth  on  the  stage^  his  doctrines,  his  morality,  his  character. 
He  thus  made  bitter  enemies,  who  defamed  him  outrageously  and  beforci 
their  audiences,  whom  he  exasperated  by  the  violence  of  his  satires, 
and  against  whom  he  struggled  without  intermission  to  the  end« 
Ifore,  he  constituted  himself  a  judge  of  the  public  corruption,  rudely 
attacked  the  reigning  vices,  '  fearing  no  strumpets  drugs,  nor  rufiians 
stab.**  He  treated  his  hearers  like  schoolboys,  and  spoke  to  them  always 
fike  a  censor  and  a  master.  If  necessary,  he  ventured  further.  His  com- 
panions, liarston  and  Chapman,  had  been  put  in  prison  for  an  irreverent 
phrase  in  one  of  their  pieces ;  and  the  report  spreading  that  their  noses 
and  ears  were  to  be  slit,  Jonson,  who  had  taken  part  in  the  piece, 
▼oluntjuily  made  himself  a  prisoner,  and  obtained  their  pardon.  On 
bis  return,  amid  the  feasting  and  rejoicing,  his  mother  showed  him  a 
noienft  poison  which  she  intended  to  put  into  his  drink,  to  save  him 
from  the  sentence;  and  'to  show  that  she  was  not  a  coward,'  adds 
/oDSQQ,  '  she  had  resolved  to  drink  first.*  We  see  that  in  the  matter 
of  vigorous  actions  he  found  examples  in  his  own  family.  Toward 
the  end  of  his  life,  money  failed  him ;  he  was  liberal,  improvident ; 
bis  pockets  always  had  holes  in  them,  as  his  hand  was  always  open  \ 
thoagh  he  had  written  a  vast  quantity,  he  was  obliged  to  write  still  in 
order  to  live.  Paralysis  came  on,  his  scurvy  was  aggravated,  dropsy 
attacked  him.  He  could  not  leave  his  room,  nor  walk  without  assist* 
Qoe.  His  last  plays  did  not  succeed.  In  the  epilogue  to  the  NmM 
iwhaaays: 

'  If  yon  expect  more  than  yon  had  to-ni^t, 
The  maker  is  sick  and  sad.  .  .  . 
An  that  hia  faint  and  falt'ring  tongne  doth  crave^ 
Is,  that  you  not  impute  it  to  his  brain. 
That's  yet  unhurt,  altho'  set  lonnd  with  pain, 
It  eannot  long  hold  out* 

I  brutaUy  insulted  him : 

'TfayF^gasos.  . . 
He  had  bequeathed  his  belly  onto  Hiee, 
To  hold  that  little  learning  whidi  is  fied 
Into  thy  guts  from  out  thy  empVa  head.*  


I 


«  PHts  oi  Orite$  aid  Asper  «  Everff  Man  oiU  0/  Mb  Humour,  L 
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«5  nis  ooHeagne,  deprived  him  of  the  patronage  of  the  court. 

^^  jliged  to  beg  a  supply  of  money  from  the  Lord  Treasurei^ 

£i  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  : 

'  Disease,  the  eneiny,  and  his  engineers, 
"Want,  with  the  rest  of  his  concealed  compeer^ 
Have  cast  a  trench  about  me,  now  five  years.  .  •  • 
The  mnse  not  peeps  out,  one  of  hundred  days  ; 
But  lies  blocked  np  and  straitened,  narrowed  in. 
Fixed  to  the  bed  and  boards,  unlike  to  win 
Health,  or  scarce  breath,  as  ihe  had  never  been.*^ 

His  wife  and  children  were  dead ;  he  lived  alone,  forsaken,  senred  by 
an  old  woman.  Thus  almost  always,  sadly  and  miserably  is  dragged  out 
and  ends  the  last  act  of  the  human  comedy.  After  so  many  years,  after 
so  many  sustained  efforts,  amid  so  much  glory  and  genius,  we  find  a 
poor  shattered  body,  drivelling  and  suffering,  between  a  servant  and  a 
priest 

n. 

This  is  the  life  of  a  combatant,  brayely  endnred,  worthy  of  the  sereii 
teench  century  by  its  crosses  and  its  energy;  courage  and  force  abounded 
throughout.     Few  writers  have  laboured  more,  and  more  conscienti- 
ously ;  his  knowledge  was  vast,  and  in  this  age  of  great  scholars  lie 
was  one  of  the  best  classics  of  his  time,  as  deep  as  he  was  accurate 
and  thorough,  having  studied  the  minutest  details  of  ancient  life.     It 
was  not  enough  for  him  to  have  stored  himself  from  the  best  writerSy 
to  have  their  whole  works  continually  in  his  mind,  to  scatter  his  pages, 
whether  he  would  or  no,  with  recollections  of  them.     He  dug  into  the 
orators,  critics,  scholiasts,  grammarians,  and  compilers  of  inferior  rai\k  \ 
he  picked  up  stray  fragments ;  he  took  characters,  jokes,  refinements, 
from  Athenseus,  Libanius,  Philostratus.     He  had  so  well  entered  into 
and  digested  the  Greek  and  Latin  ideas,  that  they  were  incorporated 
witli    his  own.     They  enter   into  his   speech   without  discord;    they 
spring  forth  in  him  as  vigorous  as  at  their  first  birth;  he  originates 
even  when  he  remembers.     On  every  subject  he  had  this  thirst   for 
knowledge,  and  this  gift  of  mastering  knowledge.     He  knew  alchemy 
when  he  wrote  the  Alchemist     He  is  familiar  with  alembics,  retorts, 
receivers,  as  if  he  had  passed  his  life  seeking  after  the  philosopher's 
stone.     He  explains  incineration,  calcination,  imbibition,  rectification, 
reverberation,  as  well  as  Agrippa  and  Paracelsus.     If  he  speaks  of  cos- 
metics,* he  brings  out  a  shopf  ul  of  them ;  one  might  make  out  of  his 
])lays  a  dictionary  of  the  oaths  and  costumes  of  courtiers ;  he  seems  to 
Lave  a  specialty  in  all  branches.     A  still  greater  proof  of  his  force  is, 

'  Ben  Jonson's  Poems,  ed   Bell,  An  EpisUs  MendioanX,  to  Richard,  Lord 
Weston.  Lord  High  Treasurer  (1631),  p.  244. 
*  The  Devil  is  an  Ass. 
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tiat  his  leamiTig  In  nowise  roars  his  yigour ;  heavy  as  is  the  mass  with 
vhirh  he  loads  timself,  he  carries  it  without  stooping.  This  wonderful 
compound  of  reading  and  observation  suddenly  begins  to  move,  and 
fells  like  a  mountain  on  the  overwhelmed  reader.  We  must  hear  Sir 
Epicure  Mammon  unfold  the  \dsion  of  splendours  and  debauchery,  in 
which  he  means  to  plunge,  when  he  has  learned  to  make  gold.  The 
refined  and  unchecked  impurities  of  the  Koman  decadence,  the  splendid 
obscenities  of  Heliogabalus,  the  gigantic  fancies  of  luxury  and  lewdnest, 
tables  of  gold  spread  with  foreign  dainties,  draughts  of  dissolved  pearls, 
aature  devastated  to  provide  a  single  dish,  the  crimes  committed  by 
sensuality,  against  nature,  reason,  and  justice,  the  delight  in  defying 
and  outraging  law, — all  these  images  pass  before  the  eyes  with  the  dash 
cf  a  torrent  and  the  force  of  a  great  river.  Phrase  on  phrase,  event 
upon  event,  ideas  and  facts  crowd  into  the  dialogue  to  paint  a  situation, 
to  give  clearness  to  a  character,  produced  from  this  deep  memory, 
directed  by  this  solid  logic,  launched  by  this  powerful  reflection.  It  is 
1  pleasure  to  see  him  advance  under  the  weight  of  so  many  observa- 
tions and  recollections,  loaded  with  technical  details  and  learned  remi- 
niscences, without  deviation  or  pause,  a  genuine  literary  Leviathan, 
fike  the  war  elephants  which  used  to  bear  towers,  men,  weapons,  ma- 
chines on  their  backs,  and  ran  as  swiftly  under  the  freight  as  a  nimble 
iteed. 

In  the  great  dash  of  this  heavy  advance,  he  finds  a  path  which  suits 
hira.  He  has  his  style.  Classical  erudition  and  education  made  him  a 
classic,  and  he  writes  like  his  Greek  models  and  his  Roman  masters.  The 
more  we  study  the  Latin  races  and  literatures  in  contrast  with  the  Teu' 
tonic,  the  more  fully  we  become  convinced  that  the  proper  and  distinctive 
gift  of  the  first  is  the  art  of  development,  that  is,  of  drawing  up  ideas 
in  connected  rank,  according  to  the  rules  of  rhetoric  and  eloquence,  by 
studied  transitions,  with  regular  progress,  without  shock  or  discontinuity. 
Jonson  received  from  his  acquaintance  with  the  ancients  the  habit  of 
decomposing  ideas,  unfolding  them  part  by  part  in  natural  order,  mak- 
ing himself  understood  and  believed.  From  the  first  thought  to  the 
final  conclusion,  he  conducts  the  reader  by  a  continuous  and  unifcirm 
iscent.  The  track  never  fails  with  him,  as  vnth  Shakspeare.  He  does 
Dot  advance  like  the  rest  by  sudden  intuitions,  but  by  consecutive 
deductions  ;  we  can  walk  with  him  without  need  of  bounding,  and  we 
•re  continually  kept  upon  the  straight  path :  antithesis  of  words  unfolds 
antithesis  of  thoughts;  symmetrical  phrases  guide  the  mind  through 
difficult  ideas ;  they  are  like  barriers  set  on  either  side  of  the  road  to 
prevent  our  falling  in  the  ditch.  We  do  not  meet  on  our  way  extra- 
ordinary, sudden,  brilliant  images,  which  might  dazzle  or  delay  us  ;  we 
travel  on,  enlightened  by  moderate  and  sustained  metaphors.  Jonson 
ka  all  the  procedures  of  Latin  art;  even,  when  he  wishes  it,  especially 
on  Latin  subjects,  he  has  the  last  and  most  erudite,  the  brilliant  con- 
onon  of  Seneca  and  Lucan,  the  parallel  equipoised,  filed  off  antithesesy 
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the  most  happy  and  studied  artifices  of  oratorical  architecture.'     Otiief 
poets  for  the  most  part  are  visionaries ;  Jonson  is  all  but  a  logician. 

Hence  bis  talent,  his  successes,  and  his  faults :  if  he  has  a  bettef 
•tyle  and  better  plots  than  the  others,  he  is  not,  like  them,  a  creator 
of  souls.  He  is  too  much  of  a  theorist,  too  preoccupied  by  rules.  Hia 
argumentative  habits  spoil  him  when  he  seeks  to  shape  and  motion  corw 
plete,  and  living  men.  No  one  is  capable  of  fashioning  these  unless 
he  possesses,  like  Shakspeare,  the  imagination  of  a  seer.  Tho  bumioi 
being  is  so  complex,  that  the  logician  who  perceives  his  diffeient  ele^ 
ments  in  succession  can  hardly  study  them  all,  much  less  gather  ihem 
all  in  one  flash,  so  as  to  produce  the  dramatic  response  or  action  in 
which  they  are  concentrated,  and  which  would  manifest  them.  To  dis- 
cover such  actions  and  responses,  we  need  a  kind  of  inspiration  and 
fever.  Then  the  mind  works  as  in  a  dream.  The  characters  move 
within  the  poet,  almost  involuntarily:  he  waits  for  them  to  speak^ 
he  remains  motionless,  hearing  their  voices,  withdrawn  into  himself,  nx 
order  that  he  may  not  disturb  the  drama  which  they  are  about  to  act 
in  his  soul.  That  is  his  artifice :  to  let  them  alone.  He  is  altogether 
astonished  at  their  discourse ;  as  he  observes  them,  he  forgets  that  it  is 
he  who  invents  them.  Their  mood,  character,  education,  disposition  of 
mind,  situation,  attitude,  and  actions,  make  up  to  him  so  well-connected 
a  whole,  and  so  readily  unite  into  palpable  and  solid  beings,  that  he 
dares  not  attribute  to  his  reflection  or  reasoning  a  creation  so  vast  and 
speedy.  Beings  are  organised  in  him  as  in  nature,  that  is,  of  themselves, 
and  by  a  force  which  the  combinations  of  his  art  could  not  replace.* 
Jonson  has  nothing  wherewith  to  replace  it  but  these  .combinatiouM 
of  art.  He  chooses  a  general  idea  —  conning,  folly,  severity  —  andl 
makes  a  pei*son  out  of  it.  This  person  is  called  Crites,  Asper,  Sordido, 
Deliro,  Pecunia,  Subtil,  and  the  transparent  name  indicates  the  logical 
process  which  produced  it.  The  poet  took  an  abstract  quality,  and 
putting  together  aU  the  actf  to  which  it  may  give  rise,  trots  it  out  oa 
the  stage  in  a  man's  dress.  His  characters,  like  those  of  la  Bruy^re 
and  Theophrastus,  were  hammered  out  of  solid  deductions.  Now  it  is  • 
vice  selected  from  the  catalogue  of  moral  philosophy,  sensuality  thirst- 
ing for  gold :  this  perverse  double  inclination  becomes  a  personage,  Sit 
Epicure  Mammon  ;  before  the  alchemist,  before  the  famulus,  before  bis 
friend,  before  his  mistress,  in  public  or  alone,  all  his  words  denoto  a 
greed  of  pleasure  and  of  gold,  and  they  express  nothing  more.*  Now 
it  is  a  piece  of  madness  gathered  from  the  old  sophists,  a  babbling 
with  horror  of  noise ;  this  form  of  mental  pathology  becomes  a  per- 
sonage. Morose ;  the  poet  has  the  air  of  a  doctor  who  has  ondortakea 

^  S^antu,  CatiUna,  passim, 

*  Alfred  de  Musset,  preface  to  La  Coupe  et  les  Levres,     Plato :  Ion. 

•  <>)mpare  Sir  Epicure  Mammon  with  Baron  Hulcit  froip  Baizac*B  (hutins 
"BetU,  Balzac,  wbo  is  learned  like  Jonson,  creates  real  1>eiiigs  1i&3  Shuksjiear* 
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Ike  task  of  recording  exactly  all  the  desires  of  speech,  all  the  necessities 
•f  aolenee,  and  of  recording  nothing  else.  Now  he  picks  out  a  laughable 
iscident,  an  affectation,  a  species  of  folly,  from  tiie  manners  of  the 
dandies  and  ibe  courtiers ;  a  mode  of  swearing,  an  extravagant  style, 
a  habit  of  gesticulating,  or  any  other  oddity  contracted  by  vanity  oi 
ftthion.  The  bero  whom  he  covers  with  these  eccentricities,  is  overloaded 
1»7^  theuL  He  disappears  beneath  hb  enormous  trappings;  he  drags  then/ 
tbout  wuh  bim  everywhere;  he  cannot  get  rid  of  them  for  an  instant 
We  no  longer  see  the  man  under  the  dress;  he  is  like  a  mannikin, 
0{>pres»ed  tinder  a  cloak,  too  heavy  for  him.  Sometimes,  doubtless,  hii 
habits  of  geometrical  construction  produce  personages  almost  life-like. 
Bobadil,  the  grave  boaster;  Captain  Tucca,  the  begging  bully,  inventive 
bnfibon,  ridiculous  talker ;  Amorphus  the  traveller,  a  pedantic  doctor  of 
food  manners,  laden  with  eccentric  phrases,  create  as  much  illusion  as 
one  can  wish ;  but  it  is  because  they  are  flitting  comicalities  and  low 
dbaracters.  It  is  not  necessary  for  a  poet  to  study  such  creatures ;  it 
is  enough  that  be  discovers  in  them  three  or  four  leading  features ;  it 
is  of  little  consequence  if  they  always  present  themselves  in  the  same 
light :  they  produce  laughter,  like  the  Countess  (TEscarbagnaa  or  any  of 
the  Fdc&eux  in  Moli^re ;  we  want  nothing  else  of  them.  On  the  con* 
trary,  ihe  others  weary  and  repel  us.  They  are  stage-masks,  not  living 
figures.  Moulded  into  a  fixed  expression,  they  persist  to  the  end  of 
the  piece  in  their  unvarying  grimace  or  their  eternal  frown.  A  man 
Unot  an  abstract  passion.  He  stamps  the  vices  and  virtues  which  he 
possesses  with  his  individual  mark.  These  vices  and  virtues  receive,  on 
•mtering  into  bim,  a  bent  and  form  which  they  have  not  in  others.  No 
jne  is  unmixed  sensuality.  Take  a  thousand  sensualists,  and  you  will 
find  a  thousand  modes  of  sensuality ;  for  there  are  a  thousand  paths,  a 
thousand  circumstances  and  degrees,  in  sensuality.  To  make  Sir  £pi* 
core  Mammon  a  real  being,  we  must  give  him  the  kind  of  deposition. 
the  species  of  education,  the  manner  of  imagination,  which  produce 
sensuality.  When  we  wish  to  construct  a  man,  we  must  dig  down  to 
the  foundations  of  mankind ;  that  is,  we  must  define  to  ourselves  the 
stmcture  of  his  bodily  machine,  and  the  primitive  gait  of  his  mind. 
i  joson  has  not  dug  sufficiently  deep,  and  his  constructions  are  incom- 
plete ;  he  has  buUt  on  the  surface,  and  he  has  built  but  a  single  story. 
Hf  was  not  acquainted  with  man  in  his  fulness,  and  he  ignored  man's 
^4wif ;  he  put  on  the  stage  and  gave  a  representation  of  moral  treatises, 
fragments  of  history,  scraps  of  satire ;  he  did  not  stamp  new  beings  on 
the  imagination  of  mankind. 

He  possesses  all  the  other  gifts,  and  in  particular  the  classical; 
Int  of  all,  the  talent  for  composition.  For  the  first  time  we  see  a  con- 
cocted plot,  a  complete  intrigue,  with  its  beginning,  middle,  and  end ; 
•obordinate  actions  well  arranged,  well  combined;  an  interest  which 
grows  and  never  flags ;  a  leading  truth  which  all  the  events  combine  to 
^emocstrale;  a  ruling  idea  whioL  all  the  characters  comlnn^  to  illustrate* 
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in  short,  an  art  like  that  which  Moli^re  and  Racine  were  about  to  appl^ 
and  teach.  He  does  not,  like  Shakspeare,  take  a  novel  from  Gi*eene,  a 
chronicle  from  Holinshed,  a  life  from  Plutarch,  promiscuously,  to  cut 
them  into  scenes,  irrespective  of  likelihood,  indifierent  as  to  order  and 
unity,  caring  only  to  set  up  men,  at  times  wandering  into  poetic  reveries 
at  need  finishing  up  the  piece  abruptly  with  a  recognition  or  a  butck^ery. 
He  governs  himself  and  his  characters;  he  wills  and  he  knows  all  *hat 
they  do,  and  all  that  he  does.  But  beyond  his  habits  of  Latin  regularity, 
he  possesses  the  great  faculty  of  his  age  and  race, — the  sentiment  ot 
nature  and  existence,  the  exact  knowledge  of  precise  detail,  the  powsr 
in  frankly  and  boldly  handling  frank  passions.  This  gift  is  not  wanting 
in  any  writer  of  the  time ;  they  do  not  fear  words  that  are  true,  shock- 
ing, and  striking  details  of  the  bedchamber  or  medical  study ;  tlM 
prudery  of  modem  England  and  the  refinement  of  monarchical  France 
veil  not  the  nudity  of  their  figures,  or  dim  the  colouring  of  their 
pictures.  They  live  freely,  liberally,  amidst  living  things;  they  see 
the  ins  and  outs  of  lust,  raging  without  shame,  hypocrisy,  or  redeeming 
softness ;  and  they  exhibit  it  as  they  see  it,  Jonson  as  boldly  as  th^ 
rest,  occasionally  more  boldly  than  the  rest,  strengthened  as  he  is  bj 
the  vigour  and  roughness  of  bis  athletic  temperament,  by  the  extraordi- 
nary exactness  and  abundance  of  his  observations  and  his  knowledge. 
Add  yet  his  moral  loftiness,  his  sourness,  hb  powerful  railing  wrath, 
exasperated  and  bitter  against  vice,  his  resolution  strengthened  by  pridt 
and  by  conscience : 

'  With  an  aimed  and  resolved  hand, 
111  strip  the  ragged  follies  of  the  time 
Naked  as  at  their  birth  • .  .  and  with  a  whip  of  ftteli 
Print  wounding  lashes  in  their  iron  ribs. 
I  fear  no  mood  stampt  in  a  private  brow, 
When  I  am  pleas'd  t'  unmask  a  public  vica. 
I  fear  no  strumpets  drugs,  nor  ruffians  stali^ 
Should  I  dateot  their  hateful  luxuries  ;'^ 

aboTe  all|  a  scorn  of  base  compliance,  a  disdain  for 

'  Those  jaded  wits 
That  run  a  brokeL  pace  for  common  hin^ --* 

an  enthusiasm,  or  deep  love  of 

'Ahappymnss^ 
Bom  on  the  wings  of  her  immortal  thought^ 
That  kicks  at  earth  with  a  disdainful  heel. 
And  beats  at  heaven  gates  with  her  bright  hooft.'* 

Sttoh  are  the  energies  which  he  brought  to  the  drama  and  to  cement 
they  were  great  enough  to  ensure  him  a  high  position,  and  a  poaition 
apart. 

'  B9&ry  Man  out  of  hi$  Humour  Prolo^tue        «  PoUastea^,  i.  2        •  IbUL 
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ra. 

For  whatever  Jbiwon  nndertakes,  whaterer  be  his  ftinltf,  hsnghti" 
MM,  Toogb-handlingy  predilection  for  morality  and  the  past,  antiquarian 
tod  eensorioiis  inatinctSy  be  is  never  little  or  commonplace.  It  signities 
lothing  that  in  his  Latinised  tragedies,  Se;€mu8^  Catiline,  he  is  fettered 
bf  the  worship  of  the  old  worn  models  of  the  Roman  decadence; 
Boding  that  he  plajs  the  scholar,  hammers  ont  Ciceronian  harangues, 
bills  in  c^oroaes  imitated  from  Seneca,  holds  forth  in  the  style  of  Lucan 
tad  the  ihetoricians  of  the  empire:  he  more  than  once  attains  a  genuine 
seoeat;  through  his  pedantry,  heaviness,  literary  adoration*  of  the 
SDcientB,  natiiTe  forces  its  way ;  he  lights,  at  his  first  attempt,  on  the 
eruditiesi  horrors,  gigantic  lechery,  shameless  depravity  of  imperial 
Rome ;  he  takes  in  hand  and  sets  in  motion  the  lusts  and  ferocities,  the 
ptMSDS  of  courtesans  and  princesses,  the  daring  of  assassins  and  of 
great  men,  which  produced  Messalina,  Agrippina,  Catiline,  Tiberius.* 
In  the  Bcme  which  he  places  before  as  we  go  boldly  and  straight  to 
ihp  eod ;  justice  and  pity  oppose  no  barriers.  Amid  victorious  and 
lUvish  customs,  human  nature  is  upset ;  corruption  and  crime  are  held 
tt  marks  of  insight  and  energy.  Observe  how,  in  Sefanui,  assassination 
is  plotted  and  carried  out  with  marvellous  coolness.  lavia  discusses 
widi  Sejanus  the  methods  of  poisoning  her  husband,  in  a  dear  style, 
without  circumlocution,  as  if  the  subje^Jt  were  how  to  gain  a  lawsuit 
or  how  to  serve  up  a  dinner.  There  are  no  equivocations,  no  hesita^ 
tiooy  no  remorse  in  the  Rome  of  Tiberius.  Glory  and  virtue  consbt  la 
power ;  scruples  are  for  common  soub ;  the  mark  of  a  lofty  heart  is  U 
ieore  all  and  to  dare  alL     Macro  says  rightly : 

*  Men's  fortune  there  is  virtue  ;  reason  their  win  ; 
Their  licence,  law ;  and  their  observance  skill. 
Occasion  is  their  foil ;  conscience,  their  stain ; 
Profit,  their  lustre :  and  what  else  is  vain.' * 

Bqanns  addresses  livia  thus: 

'Boyallady,  • .. 
Yet,  now  I  see  your  wisdom,  judgment,  f  trengl^ 
QuicknesB,  and  will,  to  apprehend  the  means 
To  your  own  good  and  greatness,  I  protest 
Myself  through  rarified,  and  tum'd  all  flams 
In  your  affection. '  * 

These  are  the  loves  of  the  wolf  and  his  mate ;  he  praises  her  for 
being  so  ready  to  kilL  And  observe  in  one  moment  the  morab  of  a 
prostitute  appear  behind  the  manners  of  the  poisoner.  Sejanus  goes  out, 
and  immediately,  like  a  courtesan,  livia  turns  to  her  physician^  saying : 

1  See  the  second  Act  of  OdtOiTie. 

•  ThsFaaofSdanua  m  laaiOcGAB  •  iMd  ii. 
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•  How  do  I  look  to-day  ? 

Eudemus,  Excellent  dear,  believB  it    ThiB  same  taetm 
Was  well  laid  on.    L,  Methinks  'tis  here  not  white. 

E.  Lend  me  yonr  scarlet,  lady.     Tis  the  sun 
Hath  giVn  some  little  taint  nnto  the  ceruse. 
Ton  should  have  us*d  of  the  white  oil  1  gave  jcMk 
Sejanus,  for  your  lore  1    His  yeiy  name 
Commandath  above  Cupid  or  his  shafts.  •  .  • 

'Tis  now  well,  lady,  you  shoulA 
Use  of  the  dentffHce  I  prescrib'd  you  too, 
To  clear  your  teeth,  and  the  prepar'd  pomatunii 
To  smooth  the  skin.     A  lady  .cannot  be 
Too  curious  of  her  form,  that  still  would  hold 
The  heart  of  such  a  person,  made  her  captive^ 
As  you  have  this :  who,  to  endear  him  more 
In  your  clear  eye,  hath  put  away  his  wifis  .  •  • 
Fair  Apicata,  and  made  spacious  room 
To  your  new  pleasures.    L.  Have  we  not  retaiii'4 
That  with  our  hate  to  Drusus,  and  discovery 
Of  all  his  counsels  I  .  .  . 

E.  When  will  you  take  some  physick,  lady  t    L,  Whmk 
I  shall,  Eudemus :  but  let  Drusus'  drug 
Be  first  prepar'd.    B,  Were  Lygdus  made,  that's  dona.  •  •  • 
111  send  you  a  perfume,  first  to  resolve 
And  procure  sweat,  and  then  prepare  a  bath 
To  cleanse  and  dear  the  cutis  ;  against  when 
111  have  an  excellent  new  fucus  mode 
Resistive  'gainst  the  stm,  the  rain  or  wind. 
Which  yon  shall  lay  on  with  a  breath  or  oil. 
As  you  best  like,  and  last  some  fourteen  hours. 
This  change  came  timely,  lady,  for  your  health."^ 

He  ends  by  congratulating  her  on  her  approaching  change  of  husbands : 
Drusus  was  injuring  her  complexion ;  Sejanus  is  far  preferable ;  m 
physiological  and  practical  conclusion.  The  Roman  apothecary  had  on 
the  same  shelf  his  medicine-chest,  his  chest  of  cosmetics,  and  his  ohett 
>f  poisons.' 

AfW  this  yon  find  one  afler  another  all  the  scenes  of  Roman  lifa 
«infnlded,  the  bargain  of  murder,  the  comedy  of  justice,  the  shameless- 
iiess  of  flattery,  the  anguish  and  vacillation  of  the  senate.  When 
Sojanus  wishes  to  buy  a  conscience,  he  questions,  jokes,  plays  round 
tho  offer  he  is  about  to  make,  throws  it  out  as  if  in  pleasantry,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  withdraw  it,  if  need  be ;  then,  when  the  intelligent  look 
of  the  rascal,  whom  he  is  traflicking  with,  shows  that  he  is  understood : 


>  Th6  FaU  of  S^rmi,  a 

*  See  OatUine,  Act  ii. ;  a  fine  scene,  no  leas  frank  and  lively,  on  tlie  dhMip* 
tion  of  the  higher  ranks  in  Rome. 
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•Protest  not 
Thy  looka  are  tows  to  xm.  .  .  • 
Thou  art  a  man,  made  to  make  coqihIb.    Go.*^ 

Elsewhere,  the  senator  Latiaris  brings  to  him  his  fnend  Sabintu,  stcrms 
before  the  latter  agmnst  tyranny,  openly  expresses  a  desire  for  liberty, 
provoking  him  to  speak.  Then  two  spies  who  were  hid  behind  the 
do(»r,  cast  themselves  on  Sabinos,  crying,  'Treason  to  Csesarl'  and 
drag  him,  with  his  face  covered,  before  the  tribunal,  thence  to  'b» 
thrown  upon  the  Gemonics."  So,  when  the  senate  is  assembled, 
Tiberius  has  chosen  beforehand  the  accusers  of  Silius,  and  their  parts 
dii^ribated  to  them.  They  mumble  iu  a  comer,  whilst  aloud  is  heard, 
in  the  emperor's  presence : 

^Gsesar, 
live  long  and  happy,  great  and  royal  Gsaar ; 
The  gods  preserve  tiiee  and  thy  modesty, 
Thy  wisdom  and  thy  innocence.  .  .  •  Guard 
His  meekneas,  Jove,  his  piety,  his  care^ 
His  bounty.'' 

Ilieii  ibe  herald  cites  the  accused ;  Yarro,  the  consul,  pronounces  the 
mdictment;  Afer  hurls  upon  them  his  bloodthirsty  eloquence:  the 
senators  get  excited  ;  we  see  laid  bare,  as  in  Tacitus  and  Juvenal,  the 
depths  of  Boman  servility,  hypocrisy,  insensibility,  the  venomous  craft 
of  Tiberius.  At  last,  after  so  many  others,  the  turn  of  Sejanus  comes. 
The  fathers  anxiously  assemble  in  the  temple  of  Apollo ;  for  some  days 
pest  Hberius  has  seemed  to  be  trying  to  contradict  himself;  he  has 
lemoved  the  friend  of  his  favourite,  and  next  day  sets  his  enemies  in 
high  positions.  They  mark  the  face  of  Sejanus,  and  know  not  what 
to  anticipate ;  Sejanus  is  troubled,  then  after  a  moment's  cringing  is 
mcH^  arrogant  than  ever.  The  plots  are  confused,  the  rumours  con- 
tradictory. Macro  alone  is  in  the  confidence  of  Tiberius,  and  soldiers 
■re  seen^  dravm  up  at  the  porch  of  the  temple,  ready  to  enter  at  the 
earliest  »ound.  The  formula  of  convocation  is  read,  and  the  council 
marks  the  names  of  those  who  do  not  respond  to  the  summons ;  then 
V^gulus  addresses  them,  and  annoimces  that  Csesar 

'  Proponnds  to  this  grave  senate,  the  bestowing 
Upon  the  man  he  loves,  hononr'd  Sejanus^ 
The  tnhonitial  dignity  and  power : 
Here  are  his  letters,  signed  with  his  signet. 
What  pleaseth  now  the  Fathers  to  he  done  t  * 

'  Senators,  Read,  r«ad  'em,  open,  publicly  read  'em. 

CoUa.  Csesar  hath  hononr'd  his  own  greatness  much 
In  thinking  of  this  act     Trio.  It  was  a  thought 
Happy,  and  worthy  Cssar.    LaUartB,  And  the  lord 
Is  worthy  ity  on  whom  it  Is  directed  1 


•  The  FaU  of  Sejanus,  i.  '  Ibid.  Iv.  «  Ibid  Ml 
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ffaterhti.  Most  worthy !    Sanqtmius.  Rome  did  neyer  tKMwt  the  Tirtoft 
That  could  give  envy  bounds,  but  his  :  Sejanua — 
IH  Sen.  Honour'd  and  noble !     2d  Sen,  Good  and  great  S^anui  I 
Praoomet,  Silencel'^ 

Tiberius*  letter  is  read.  First,  long  obscure  and  vague  phrasei^ 
mingled  with  indirect  protests  and  accusations,  foreboding  something 
and  revealing  nothing.  Suddenly  comes  an  insinuation  against  Se* 
janus.  The  fathers  are  alarmed,  but  the  next  line  reassures  tht*m 
A  word  or  two  further  on,  the  same  insinuation  is  repeated  with 
greater  exactness.  'Some  there  be  that  would  interpret  this  hii 
public  severity  to  be  particular  ambition ;  and  that,  under  a  pretext 
of  service  to  us,  he  doth  but  remove  his  own  lets:  alledging  the 
strengths  he  hath  made  to  himself,  by  the  pnetorian  soldiers,  by  his 
faction  in  court  and  senate,  by  the  offices  he  holds  himself,  and  con- 
fers on  others,  his  popularity  and  dependents,  his  urging  (and  almost 
driving)  us  to  this  our  unwilling  retirement,  and  lastly,  his  aspiring 
to  be  our  son-in-law.'  The  fathers  rise:  *This  's  strange  1'  Their 
eager  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  letter,  on  Sejanus,  who  perspires  and  grows 
pale ;  their  thoughts  are  busy  with  conjectures,  and  the  words  of  th€ 
letter  fall  one  by  one,  amidst  a  sepulchral  silence,  caught  as  they  fali 
with  a  devouring  eagerness  of  attention.  The  senators  anxiously  weigh 
the  value  of  these  varying  expressions,  fearing  to  compromise  them- 
selves with  the  favourite  or  with  the  prince,  all  feeling  that  they  must 
understand,  if  they  value  their  lives. 

* "  Tour  wisdoms,  CJonscript  Fathers,  are  able  to  examine,  and  censure  thess 
ni^stions.  But,  were  they  left  to  our  absolving  voice,  we  durst*pronounce  them, 
as  we  think  them,  most  malicious." 

Senator,  O,  he  has  restor'd  all ;  list 

FfXBco.  "Yet  are  they  offer*d  to  be  averr'd,  and  on  the  livae  of  the  infcrmen.*"* 

At  this  word  the  letter  becomes  menacing.  Those  next  Sejanus 
forsake  him.  *  Sit  farther.  .  .  .  Let's  remove  !*  The  heavy  Sanquinius 
leaps  panting  over  the  benches.  The  soldiers  come  in :  then  Macro. 
And  now,  at  last,  the  letter  orders  the  arrest  of  Sejanus. 

*  RegtUus,  Take  him  henoe. 
And  all  the  gods  guard  Csesar !     Trio,  Take  him  hence. 

Haierxus,  Hence.     Cotta,  To  the  dungeon  with  him.    San.  He 

Sen.  Crown  all  our  doors  with  bays.    San.  And  let  an  oz, 
With  gilded  horns  and  garlands,  straight  be  led 
Unto  the  Capitol.    Hai,  And  sacrific'd 
To  Jove,  for  Cesar's  safety.     Trio.  All  our  gods 
Be  present  still  to  Caesar  I  .  •  • 

Cotta.  Let  all  tlie  traitor's  titles  be  defao'd. 

Trio.  His  images  and  statues  be  pull*d  down.  •  •  • 

»  The  FaU  of  S^anus,  v.  •  iWa. 
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Sen.  Liberty  I  liberty  I  liberty  1    Lead  on. 
And  pratse  to  MacB3  that  hath  saved  Borne.' ' 

B  it  the  baying  of  a  furious  pack  of  hounds,  let  looM  at  last  on  him, 
under  whose  hand  they  had  crouched,  and  who  had  for  a  long  time 
beaten  and  bruised  them.  Jonson  discovered  in  his  own  energetic  soul 
the  energy  of  these  Homan  passions;  and  the  clearness  of  his  mind, 
idded  to  his  profound  knowledge,  unable  to  construct  characters,  fur- 
Dished  him  witb  general  ideas  and  striking  incidents,  which  sufice  to 
depict  manners. 

IV. 

HoreoTer,  it  was  to  this  that  he  turned  his  talent  Nearly  all  hU 
work  consists  of  comedies,  not  sentimental  and  fanciful  as  8hakspeare*8, 
bat  imitative  and  satirical,  written  to  represent  and  correct  follies  and 
vices.  He  introduced  a  new  model ;  he  had  a  doctrine ;  his  masters 
were  Terence  and  Plautus.  He  observes  the  unity  of  time  and  place 
•haoft  exactly.     He  ridicules  the  authors  who,  in  the  same  play, 

«  Hake  a  chfld  now-swaddled,  to  proceed 
.  Han,  and  then  shoot  np,  in  one  beard  and  weed. 

Past  threescore  years ;  or,  with  three  rusty  swoid^ 
I  And  help  of  some  few  foot  and  half-foot  words^ 

i  Fight  over  York  and  Lancaster's  long  jars.  ... 

He  rather  prays  you  wUl  be  pleas'd  to  see 
One  such  to-day,  as  other  plays  should  be ; 
Where  neither  clxorus  wafts  you  o*er  the  8ea% 
\  Kor  creaking  throne  comes  down  the  boys  to  pleaatf 

'  Kor  nimble  squib  is  seen  to  make  afeard 

I  The  gentlewomen.  .  •  . 

>  But  deeds,  and  language,  such  as  men  do  use.  •  •  . 

Ton,  that  have  so  grao'd  monsters,  may  like  men.'  * 

Men,  as  we  see  them  in  the  streets,  with  their  whims  and  humours— 

•  When  some  one  peculiar  quality 
Doth  so  possess  a  man,  that  it  doth  draw 
All  his  affects,  his  spirits,  and  his  powers 
In  their  conflnxions,  all  to  run  one  way. 
This  may  be  truly  said  to  be  a  humour.'  * 

h  li  tbese  humours  which  he  exposes  to  the  light,  not  with  the  artisti 
sariosi^,  but  with  th^  moralises  hate : 

*  I  will  scourge  those  apes^  • 

And  to  these  courteous  eyes  oppose  a  mirronr. 
As  large  as  is  the  stage  whereon  we  act ; 
Where  they  shall  see  the  time's  deformitj 
Anatomiz'd  in  erery  nerre,  and  sinew. 
With  constant  courage  and  contempt  of  fear. 


v.   t   • 


>  Th^JMof  S^fanut,  v.  *  Boery  Man  m  hia  iri«m<nir, Prologoa 

*  Affjr  Man  out  of  hia  Humour,  Prologue. 
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Hy  strict  hand 
Was  made  to  seize  on  vice,  and  with  a  gripe 
Squeeze  out  the  humoor  of  such  spongy  nature^ 
As  lick  up  eveiy  idle  ranity.'  ^ 

Doubtlesfl  a  determination  so  strong  and  decided  does  violenoe  to  th« 
dramatio  spirit.  Jonson*s  comedies  are  not  rarely  harsh;  his  charactera 
arc  too  grotesque,  laboriously  constructed,  mere  automatons ;  the  poet 
thought  less  of  making  living  beings  than  of  scotching  a  vico;  the 
icenes  get  arranged  mechanically,  or  are  confused  together ;  we  see  the 
process,  we  feel  the  satirical  intention  throughout ;  delicate  and  easy- 
flowing  imitation  is  absent,  as  well  as  the  graceful  sprightliness  which 
abounds  in  Shakspeare.  But  if  Jonson  comes  across  harsh  passions, 
visibly  evil  and  vile,  he  will  derive  from  his  energy  and  wrath  the 
talent  to  render  them  odious  and  visible,  and  will  produce  a  Volpcne^ 
a  sublime  work,  the  sharpest  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  age,  in 
which  is  displayed  the  full  brightness  of  the  evil  lusts,  in  which  lewd- 
ness, cruelty,  love  of  gold,  shamelessness  of  vice,  display  a  sinister  yet 
splendid  poetry,  worthy  of  one  of  Titian's  bacchanalians.'  All  this 
makes  itself  apparent  in  the  first  scene,  when  Yolpone  says: 
'  Good  morning  to  the  day  \  and  next,  my  gold : 
Open  the  shrine,  that  I  may  see  my  sainti' 

This  saint  is  his  piles  of  gold,  jewels,  precious  plate: 

*  Hail  the  worid's  soul,  and  mine  t  .  .  .  0  thoa  son  of  So^ 
Bat  brighter  than  thy  father,  let  me  kis% 
With  adoratioii,  thee,  and  every  relick 
Of  sacred  treasure  in  this  blessed  room  !'* 

Presently  after,  the  dwarf,  the  eunuch,  and  the  hermaphrodite  of 
the  house  sing  a  sort  of  pagan  and  fantastic  interlude ;  they  chant  in 
strange  verses  the  metamorphoses  of  the  hermaphrodite,  who  was  first 
the  soul  of  Pythagoras.  We  are  at  Venice,  in  the  palace  of  the  mag- 
nifico  Yolpone.  These  deformed  creatures,  the  splendour  of  gold,  this 
strange  and  poetical  buffoonery,  transport  the  thought  immediately  to 
the  sensual  city,  queen  of  vices  and  of  arts. 

The  rich  Yolpone  lives  in  the  antique  style.  Childless  and  without 
relatives,  playing  the  invalidy  he  makes  all  his  flatterers  hope  to  be  his 
heiTi  receives  their  gifts, 

*  Letting  the  cherry  knock  against  their  lips, 
And  draw  it  by  their  mouths,  and  back  again.'^ 

Glad  to  have  their  gold,  but  still  more  glad  to  deceive  them,  artistic  in 
g^ile  as  in  avarice,  and  just  as  pleased  to  look  at  a  contortion  of  suffer- 
ing as  at  the  sparkle  of  a  ruby. 

'  Entry  Man  outofhiU  Humour,  Prologue. 

*  Compare  Yolpone  with  Regnard's  lAgataire;  the  end  of  the  Bixteentb 
with  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

•  Yolpone,  i.  1.  .  *  Ibid. 
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The  advocate  Voltore  arrives,  bearing  a  *  Tinge  piece  of  plate.' 
Volpone  casta  himself  on  his  bed,  ^vraps  himself  in  fur8|  heaps  up 
Vm  pillowsy  and  coughs  as  if  at  the  point  of  death : 

*  Volpone.  1  thank  yoii»  signior  Yoltorfl^ 
Where  Ib  the  plate  f  mine  eyes  are  had.  .  .  .  Your  lofB 
H-tth  taste  in  this,  and  shall  not  he  unan^wer'd  •  •  • 
I  cannot  now  last  long.  •  •  •  I  feel  me  goin^— 
Uh,  nh,  nh,  nh  I '  ^ 

Be  dotes  bia  eyes,  as  though  exhausted: 

'  Voltore,  Am  I  insorih'd his  heir  for  oertainf 

Jiosca  { Volpone^a  Paramte).  Are  joa  t 

I  do  beseech  yon,  sir,  yon  will  Tonchsafe 
To  write  me  i'  yonr  family.    All  my  hopes 
Depend  upon  yonr  worship.     I  am  lost» 
£xoept  the  rising  snn  do  shine  on  me. 

Volt  It  shall  both  shine  and  warm  thee,  Mosca.    M  SEr, 
I  am  a  man,  that  hath  not  done  yonr  lore 
All  the  worst  offices :  here  I  wear  yonr  keys^ 
Bee  all  yonr  coffers  and  yonr  caskets  lockt, 
Keep  the  poor  inventory  of  yonr  jewels, 
Yonr  plate  and  moneys ;  am  yonr  steward,  sir, 
Hnshiuid  yonr  goods  here.     Volt.  But  am  I  sole  heirf 

M.  Withont  a  partner,  sir,  confinn'd  this  morning  ; 
The  wax  is  warm  yet,  and  the  ink  scarce  dry 
Upon  the  parchment.     Volt  Happy,  happy,  me ! 
By  what  good  chance,  sweet  Mosca  f    M.  Your  desert^  sb  t 
I  know  no  second  canse.'* 

And  he  details  the  abundance  of  the  wealth  in  which  Voltore  is  about 
to  swim,  the  gold  which  is  to  pour  upon  him,  the  opidence  which  is  to 
iow  in  his  house  as  a  rive^: 

*  When  will  yon  have  yonr  inventory  hrooght,  sir  t 
Or  see  a  copy  of  the  will  f ' 

the  imagination  is  fed  with  precise  words,  sensible  details  Thus, 
cne  after  another,  the  would-be  heirs  come  like  beasts  of  prey.  The 
second  is  an  old  miser,  Corbaccio,  deaf,  worn  out^  almost  dying,  who 
nevertheless  hopes  to  survive  Volpone.  To  make  more  sure  of  it,  he 
would  fain  have  Mosca  give  his  master  a  narcotic.  He  has  it  about 
him,  this  excellent  opiate ;  he  has  had  it  prepared  under  his  own  eyes, 
he  suggests  it  His  joy  on  finding  Volpone  more  ill  than  himself  is 
bitterly  humorous : 

*  C.  How  does  yonr  patron  t  •  •  •  AT.  His  montli 
Is  ever  gaping^  and  his  eyelids  hsr  Jg. 

O.  Good. 

M.  A  freezing  numbness  stiffens  all  his  Jointly 
And  makes  the  colour  of  his  flesh  like  lead. 
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C,  *T!f  good. 

M,  His  poUe  beats  slow,  and  dnlL    (7.  (}ood  symptomi  ftOL 

M,  And  from  his  l>rBin.    C,  I  conoeiye  you,  good. 

M,  Flows  a  cold  sweat,  with  a  continual  rheani. 
Forth  the  resolyed  comers  of  his  eyes. 

a  l8*t  possible!    Yet  I  am  better,  ha  t 
How  does  he,  with  the  swimming  of  his  headf 

M.  0,  sir,  'tis  past  the  scotomy  ;  he  now 
Hath  lost  his  feeling,  and  hath  left  to  snort : 
Ton  hardly  can  perceive  him,  that  he  breathes. 

O,  Excellent,  excellent,  sure  I  shall  outlast  hims 
This  makes  me  young  again,  a  soore  of  years.' ' 

If  700  would  be  his  heir,  fSKj%  Mosca,  the  moment  ia  faToarable ;  bml 
you  must  not  let  yourself  be  forestalled.  Voltore  hat  becMH  here,  and 
presented  him  with  thb  piece  of  plate : 

*a  See,  Mosoa,  look, 

Here^  I  have  brought  a  bag  of  bright  oecdiines, 
Will  quite  weigh  down  his  plate.  .  .  . 

if.  Now,  would  I  counsel  you,  make  home  with  ipeedf 
There,  frame  a  will ;  whereto  you  shall  inscribe 
My  master  your  sole  heir.  •  •  •  C7.  This  pbt 
Did  I  think  on  before.  .  .  • 

M.  And  you  so  certain  to  survive  him.    (7.  L 

Jf.  Being  so  lusty  a  man.    C.  'Tistnie.'* 

And  the  old  man  hobbles  away,  not  hearing  the  insults  and  ridiotis 
thrown  at  him,  he  is  so  deaf. 

When  he  is  gone  the  merchant  Corvine  arrives,  bringing  an  orient 
pearl  and  a  superb  diamond : 

*  Corvino,  Am  I  his  heir  t 

Afi^ca.  Sir,  I  am  sworn,  I  may  not  shew  the  wQl 
Till  he  be  dead :  but  here  has  been  Gorbaccio, 
Here  has  been  Voltore,  here  were  others  toa^ 
I  cannot  number  'em,  they  were  so  many. 
All  gaping  here  for  legacies  ;  but  I, 
Taking  the  vantage  of  his  naming  yon* 
Signior  Corvino,  Siguier  Corvino,  took 
Paper,  and  pen,  and  ink,  and  there  I  ask'dhim, 
Whom  he  would  have  his  heir  f    Corvino     Wbm 
Should  be  executor  I    Corvino.    And« 
To  any  question  he  was  silent  to, 
I  still  interprets  the  nods,  he  made 
(Through  weakness)  for  consent :  and  sent  home  tb'  otiisn^ 
Nothing  bequeath'd  them,  but  to  cry  and  cui'se. 

Ccr,  0  my  dear  Mosca!  • .  .  Has  he  children  I   AT.  Bastaidl^ 
Some  doxen,  or  more,  that  he  b^got  on  beggars, 
Gypsies  and  Jews,  and  blaok-moon^  when  he  was  drunk.  •  •  • 
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Speak  oat: 
Ton  may  be  louder  jet  •  •  • 
Faith,  I  could  stiile  him  rarely  with  a  pillow, 
JU  wdl  as  any  woman  that  should  keep  him. 
C  Do  as  yon  will,  but  111  begone.' ' 

f  Corfino  presently  departs ;  for  the  passions  of  the  time  hftre  all  the 
beanty  of  frankness.  And  Volponei  casting  aside  his  sick  man's  garb 
tam: 

«HydiTineHo8cal 
Thon  hast  to-day  out-gone  thyself.  .  .  .  Prepaia 
He  muadck,  dances,  banquets,  all  delights  ; 
The  Turk  is  not  more  sensual  in  his  pleasuiei^ 
Than  will  Yolpone.'  * 

On  Has  invitation,  Mosca  draws  a  most  Yolnptuons  portrait  of  Corvino*fl 
wife,  Celia.  Smitten  with  a  sudden  desire,  Yolpone  dresses  himself 
M  1  mountebank,  and  goes  singing  under  her  windows  with  all  the 
ipnghUiness  of  a  quack ;  for  he  is  naturally  a  comedian,  like  a  true 
Italian,  of  the  same  family  as  Scaramouch,  as  good  an  actor  in  the 
public  square  as  in  his  house.  Having  once  seen  Celia,  he  resolves 
lo  obtain  her  at  any  price : 

'  Mosca,  take  my  keys, 
Gold,  plate,  and  jewels,  all's  at  thy  devotion ; 
Employ  them  how  thou  wilt ;  nay,  coin  me  too : 
80  tiiou,  in  this,  but  crown  my  longings,  Mosca.'* 

Mosca  teUs  Corvino  thnt  some  quack's  oil  has  cured  his  master,  and 
^^  they  are  looking  for  a  *  young  woman,  lusty  and  full  of  juice,*  to 
Mnplete  theoore: 

*  Ha'e  you  no  kinswoman  t 
Godsa — Think,  think,  think,  think,  think,  think,  think,  sic 
One  o'  the  doctors  offer'd  there  his  daughter. 
C,  How  I    M.  Yes,  signior  Lupo,  the  physician. 
C  His  daughter  I    M.  And  a  virgin,  sir.  •  •  •  O,  Wretohl 
Coretoas  wretch  1 '  * 

AoQgh  unreasonably  jealous,  Corvino  is  gradually  induced  to  offer 
^  wife.  He  has  given  too  much  already,  and  would  not  lose  his 
•dTantage.  He  is  like  a  half-ruined  gamester,  who  with  a  shaking 
^^  throws  on  the  green  cloth  the  remainder  of  bis  fortune.  He 
linngs  the  poor  sweet  woman,  weeping  and  resisting.  Excited  by  hii 
^wn  hidden  pain,  he  becomes  furious : 

'  Be  dsmn'd. 

(Heart)  I  will  drag  thee  hence,  home  by  the  hair; 

Cry  thee  a  utmmpet  through  the  streets  ;  rip  up 

Thy  mouth  unto  thine  ears  ;  and  slit  thy  nose  ; 

like  a  ttm  rotchet— Do  not  tempt  me,  come. 

Yield,  I  am  loth— (Death  1)    I  will  buy  some  sla^ 

'  VOpone,  I  5.  «  Ibid.  «  Ibid.  U.  4.  *  Ibid.  il.  «. 
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Whom  I  will  kill,  and  bind  thee  to  him,  alive ; 

And  at  mj  window  hang  you  forth,  devising 

Some  monstrous  crime,  which  I,  in  capital  letters, 

WiU  eat  into  thy  flesh  with  aquafortis, 

And  burning  cor'sives,  on  this  stubborn  breast. 

Now,  by  the  blood  thou  hast  incens'd,  I'll  do't  I 
CeUa,  Sir,  what  you  please,  you  may,  I  am  your  motijr 
Cor,  Be  not  thus  obstinate ;  I  ha'  not  deserved  it 

Think  who  it  is  Intreats  you.     Pr'ythee,  sweet, 

(Good  faith),  thou  shalt  have  jewels,  gowns,  attires. 

What  thou  wilt  think,  and  ask.    Do  but  go  kiss  him. 

Or  touch  him,  but.    For  my  sake.    At  my  suit. 

This  once  No  ?  not  ?    I  shall  remember  this. 

Will  you  disgrace  me  thus  ^    Do  you  thirst  my  undoing!  *  * 

Mosoa  turns,  the  moment  before,  to  Volpone : 

•  Sir. 
Siguier  Corvino  .  .  .  hearing  of  the  consultation  had 
So  lately,  for  your  health,  is  come  to  offer. 
Or  rather,  sir,  to  prostitute. — O.  Thanks,  sweet  Mosca. 
M,  Freely,  unask'd,  or  unintreated.    0.  WelL 
If.  As  the  true  fervent  instance  of  his  love, 
His  own  most  fair  and  proper  wife :  the  beauty 
Only  of  price  in  Venice,    a  'Tis  weU  urg'd.' » 

Where  can  we  see  such  blows  laimched  and  driven  hard,  full  in  the 
face,  by  the  violent  hand  of  satire  ?  Celia  is  alune  with  Volpone,  who, 
throwing  off  his  feigned  sickness,  comes  upon  her,  *  as  fresh,  as  hot,  at 
high,  and  in  as  jovial  plight,'  as  on  the  prala-days  of  the  Republic, 
when  he  acted  the  part  of  the  lovely  Antinous.  In  his  transport  he 
sings  a  love  song ;  his  voluptuousness  culminates  in  poetry  ;  for  poetry 
was  then  in  Italy  the  blossom  of  vice.  He  spreads  before  her  pearls^ 
diamonds,  carbuncles.  He  is  in  raptures  at  the  sight  of  the  treasure^ 
which  he  causes  to  roU  and  sparkle  before  her  ejes : 

'  Take  these, 
And  wear,  and  lose  'em :  yet  remains  an  earring 
To  purchase  them  again,  and  this  whole  state. 
A  gem  but  worth  a  private  patrimony, 
Is  nothing:  we  will  eat  such  at  a  meal. 
The  heads  of  parrots,  tongues  of  nightinga1s% 
The  brains  of  peacocks,  and  of  estriches 
Shall  be  our  food.  .  .  . 

Conscience  I    Tis  the  beggar's  virtue.  .  •  • 
Thy  baths  shall  be  the  juice  of  July  flowen^ 
Spirit  of  roses,  and  of  violets, 
The  milk  of  unicorns,  and  panthers'  breath 

*  Volpone,  ill.  7.  We  pray  the  reader  to  pardon  us  for  Ben  Jonson's  broad 
nees.  If  I  omit  it,  I  cannot  depict  the  sixteenth  century.  Grant  the  same  la 
dolgence  to  the  historian  as  to  the  anatomist. 

•  Volpone,  Ml  7. 
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Qaiher^d  in  bags,  and  mixt  with  Cretan  wIimi, 
i  Out  drink  shall  be  prepared  gold  and  amber ; 

I  Which  we  will  take»  nntil  my  roof  whirl  roniMl 

With  the  Tertigo :  and  my  dwarf  shall  dance^ 
Ky  ennnch  sing,  my  fool  make  up  thts  antick, 
Whilst  we,  in  changed  shapes,  act  Ovid's  tales, 
Thon,  like  Eoropa  now,  and  I  like  Jore, 
Then  I  like  Hars,  and  thou  like  Erycine ; 
8oi,  of  the  rest,  till  we  have  quite  run  throof^ 
And  wearied  idl  the  fables  of  the  gods.'^ 

We  recognise  Yenice  in  this  splendour  of  debauchery — ^Venice,  ths 
throne  of  Aretinus,  the  country  of  Tintoret  and  Giorgione.  Volpone 
seizes  Celia:  'Yield,  or  111  force  thee  I*  But  suddenly  Bonario,  dis- 
inherited son  of  Corbaccio,  whom  Mosca  had  concealed  there  with 
another  de>ign,  enters  violently,  delivers  her,  wounds  Mosca,  and 
accuses  Volpone  before  the  tribunal,  of  imposture  and  rape. 

The  three  rascals  who  aim  at  being  his  heirs,  work  together  to  savp 
Volpone.  Corbaccio  disavows  his  son,  and  accuses  him  of  parricide. 
CoTvino  declares  his  wife  an  adulteress,  the  shameless  mistress  ot 
Bonario.  Never  on  the  stage  was  seen  such  energy  of  lying,  such 
open  villany.  The  husband,  who  knows  his  wife  to  be  innocent,  it 
the  nKMt  eager: 

*  This  woman  (please  yonr  fatherhoods)  is  a  whore^ 
Of  most  hot  exercise,  more  than  a  partrich. 
Upon  record.     IH  Adv,  "No  more.    O,  Neighs  like  a  jennet 

Notary.  Preserve  the  honour  of  the  court    C  I  Bihal\ 
And  modesty  of  your  most  reverend  ears. 
And  yet  I  hope  that  I  may  say,  these  eyes 
Have  seen  her  glew'd  unto  that  piece  of  cedar. 
That  fine  well-timber'd  gallant ;  and  that  hers 
The  lettei-s  may  be  read,  thorow  the  horn. 
That  make  the  story  perfect  .  .  • 

Zd  Adv.  His  grief  hath  made  him  frantic.    {Cdia  twoom.) 

(7.  Bare  I    Prettily  feign'd !  again  1  '* 

They  have  Volpone  brought  in,  like  a  dying  man ;  manufacture  false 
*  testimony,'  to  which  Voltore  gives  weight  with  his  advocate's  tongue, 
with  words  worth  a  sequin  apiece.  They  put  Celia  and  Bonario  into 
pri^n,  and  Volpone  is  saved.  Thb  public  imposture  is  for  him  only 
•o<Hher  comedy,  a  pleasant  pastime,  and  a  masterpiece. 

'Mosea,  To  goU  the  court     Volpcm.  And  quite  divert  the  tonent 
ITpon  the  innocent  .  .  . 
if.  You  are  not  taken  with  it  enough,  methinks. 
r.  0,  more  than  if  I  had  enjoy *d  the  wench  ?  '• 

To  eonciude,  he  writes  a  will  in  Mosca's  favour,  has  his  death  reported, 
bides  behind  a  curtun,  and  enjoys  the  looks  of  the  would-be  heirs. 


L_ 
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They  had  just  saved  him,  which  makes  the  fan  all  the  better ;  the 
wickedness  will  be  all  the  greater  and  more  exquisite.  *  Torture  'em 
rarely,'  Volpone  says  to  Mosca.  The  latter  spreads  the  will  on  the 
table,  and  reads  the  inventory  aloud.  *  Turkey  carpeU  nine.  Two 
cabinets,  one  of  ebony,  the  other,  mother-of-pearl  A  perfum'd  box, 
made  of  an  onyx«*  The  heirs  are  stupefied  with  disappointment|  and 
Mosca  drives  them  off  with  insults.     He  says  to  Corvino : 

*  Why  wofold  you  stay  here  T  with  what  thought,  what  promiiB  f 
Hear  yoa  f  do  you  not  know,  I  know  you  an  ass  t 

And  that  yoa  would  most  fain  have  been  a  wittoli 
If  fortune  would  have  let  you  f    That  you  are 
A  declared  cuckold,  on  good  tenns  f    This  pearlf 
You'll  say,  was  yours  f    Right :  thiB  diamond  f 
111  not  deny't  but  thank  you.     Much  here  else  f 
It  may  be  so.    Why,  think  that  these  good  works 
May  help  to  hide  your  bad.  .  •  • 

C<nv»  1  am  cozen'd,  cheated,  by  a  parasite  slave ; 
Harlot,  th'  hast  gull'd  me.    if.  Tee,  sir.    Stop  yoormoiitk. 
Or  I  shall  draw  the  only  tooth  is  left. 
Are  not  you  he,  that  filthy  covetous  wretch. 
With  the  three  legs,  that  here,  in  hope  of  prey, 
Save  any  time  this  three  years  snufft  about, 
With  your  most  grov'ling  nose,  and  would  have  hir'd 
Me  to  the  pois'ning  of  my  patron,  sir  t 
Are  not  you  he  that  have  to-day  in  court 
Profess'd  the  disinheriting  of  your  bon  f 
Peijur*d  yourself!    Go  home,  and  die,  and  stink.'  ^ 

Volpone  goes  out  disguised,  comes  to  each  of  them  in  torn,  and  sne- 
ceeds  in  wringing  their  hearts.  But  Mosca,  who  has  the  will,  acts  with 
a  high  hand,  and  demands  of  Volpone  half  hb  fortune.  The  dispute 
between  the  two  rascals  discovers  their  impostures,  and  the  master, 
the  servant,  with  the  three  would-be  heirs,  are  tent  to  the  galieys,  Iq 
priaon,  to  the  pillory — as  Corvino  says,  to 

*  Have  mine  eyes  beat  out  with  stinking  fish, 
Bmia'd  fruit,  and  rotten  eggs. — Tis  welL     I'm  glad, 
I  shall  not  see  my  shame  yet'* 

No  more  vengeful  comedy  has  been  written,  none  more  persistently 
athirst  to  make  vice  suffer,  to  unmask,  triumph  over,  and  punish  it. 

Where  can  be  the  gaiety  of  such  a  theatre  ?  In  caricature  and 
farce.  There  is  a  rude  gaiety,  a  sort  of  physical,  external  laughter 
which  suits  this  combative,  drinking,  blustering  mood.  It  is  thus 
that  this  mood  relaxes  from  a  war-waging  and  murderous  satire ;  the 
pastime  is  appropriate  to  the  manners  of  the  time,  excellent  to  attract 
men  who  look  upon  hanging  as  a  good  joke,  and  laugh  to  see  the 
Puritans*  ears  cut     Put  yourself  for  an  instant  in  their  place,  and  joa 
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I  win  think  like  them,  tliat  The  Silent  Woman  is  a  masterpiece.  Morose 
f  is  an  old  monomaniac,  who  has  a  horror  of  noise,  but  loves  to  speak. 
He  inhabits  a  street  so  narrow  that  a  carriage  cannot  enter  it  He 
dr  res  off  with  his  stick  the  bear-leaders  and  sword-players,  who  venture 
to  pass  under  his  windows.  He  has  sent  away  his  servant  whose  shoei 
eiraked;  and  Mute,  the  new  one,  wears  slippers  ^soal*d  with  wool,'  and 
on! J  speaks  in  a  whisper  through  a  tube.  Morose  ends  by  forbidding 
)he  whisper,  and  making  him  reply  by  signs  For  the  rest,  he  b  rich 
be  is  an  unde,  and  ill-treats  his  nephew  Sir  Dauphine  Eugenie,  a  man 
of  wit,  with  a  lack  of  money.  You  see  beforehand  all  the  tortures 
which  poor  Morose  is  to  suffer.  Sir  Dauphine  finds  him  a  supposed 
silent  woman,  the  beautiful  Epicoene.  Morose,  enchanted  by  her  brief 
replies  and  her  voice  which  he  can  hardly  hear,  marries  her,  to  play 
his  nephew  a  trick.  It  is  his  nephew  who  has  played  him  a  trick.  As 
soon  as  she  is  married,  Epiccene  speaks,  scolds,  argues  as  loud  and  as 
as  a  dozen  women : 


'  Why,  did  you  think  you  had  married  a  statue  f  or  a  motioii  only  f  one  of  the 
French  puppets,  with  the'  eyes  tum'd  with  a  wire  ?  or  some  innocent  out  of  the 
hospital,  that  would  stand  with  her  hands  thus,  and  a  playse  mouth,  and  look  upoa 

She  orders  the  yalets  to  speak  louder ;  she  opens  the  doors  wide  to 
her  friends.  They  arrive  in  troops,  offering  their  noisy  congratulations 
to  Morose.  Five  or  six  women's  tongues  overwhelm  him  all  at  once 
with  compliments,  questions,  advice,  remonstrances.  A  friend  of  Sir 
Dauphine  comes  with  a  band  of  music,  who  play  all  together,  suddenly, 
with  their  whole  force.  *  O,  a  plot,  a  plot,  a  plot,  a  plot,  upon  me  t 
This  day  I  shall  be  their  anvil  to  work  on,  they  will  grate  me  asunder. 
Tis  worse  than  the  noise  of  a  saw.* '  A  procession  of  servants  is  seen 
coming,  with  dishes  in  their  hands ;  it  is  the  bustle  of  the  tavern  which 
^  Dauphine  is  bringing  to  his  uncle.  The  giiests  clash  the  glasses,  cry 
out,  drink  healths ;  they  have  with  them  a  drum  and  trumpets  which 
Buke  great  noise.  Morose  flees  to  the  top  of  the  house,  puts  ^  a  whole 
riest  of  night-caps  *  on  his  head,  and  stuffs  up  his  ears.  Captain  Otter 
cries,  'Sound,  Tritons  o'  the  Thames  I  Nunc  est  bibendum,  nuncpede  libera. 
^  Villains,  murderers,  sons  of  the  earth  and  traitors/  cries  Morose  from 
above,  ^  what  do  you  there  ?  *  The  racket  increases.  Then  the  captain, 
somewhat  ^jovial,'  maligns  his  wife,  who  falls  upon  him  and  gives  him 
a  good  beating.  Blows,  cries,  music,  laughter,  resound  like  thunder. 
It  is  the  poetry  of  uproar.  Here  is  a  subject  to  shake  rude  nerves, 
ind  raise  with  inextinguishable  laughter  the  mighty  chests  of  the  com- 
paaioDS  of  Drake  and  Essex.  *  Rogues,  hell-hounds,  Stentors !  .  .  .  They 
Iwe  rent  my  roof,  walls,  and  all  my  windows  asunder,  with  their  brazen 
tioiMitsf'  Morose  casts  himself  on  the  people  with  his  long  sword, 
breaks  the  instruments,  chases  the  musicians,  disperses  the  guests  amidst 

'  Epicmne,  iii.  4.  *  ll>%d.  in.  7 
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an  inexpressible  uproar,  gnashing  his  teeth,  looking  dreadfully.  After- 
ivards  they  pronounce  him  mad,  and  discuss  his  madness  before  him.* 
'  The  disease  in  Greek  is  called  /tay/a,  in  Latin  insanioy  furoTy  vel  ecstasii 
melancholiccLy  that  is,  egressio,  when  a  man  ex  melancholico  evadit  fanaticuM, 
, .  .  But  he  may  be  but  phreneticus  yet^  mistress ;  and  phrenetis  is  only 
delirium^  or  so.*  They  talk  of  the  books  which  he  must  read  aloud  to 
cure  hiuL  They  add,  by  way  of  consolation,  that  his  wife  talks  m  her 
sleep,  ^  and  snores  like  a  porcpisce.'  '  O,  redeem  me,  fate ;  redeem  mc^ 
fate  I '  cries  the  poor  man.>  '  For  how  many  causes  may  a  man  be 
divorced,  nephew  ? '  Sir  Dauphine  chooses  two  knaves,  and  disguises 
them,  one  as  a  priest,  the  other  as  a  lawyer,  who  launch  at  his  head 
Latin  terms  of  civil  and  canon  law,  explain  to  Morose  the  twelve  cases 
of  nullity,  jingle  in  his  ears  one  after  another  the  most  barbaroas 
words  in  their  obscure  vocabulary,  wrangle,  and  make  between  them  as 
much  noise  as  a  couple  of  belb  in  a  bell -tower.  On  their  advice  he 
declares  himself  impotent  The  wedding-guests  propose  to  toss  him  in 
a  blanket;  others  demand  an  immediate  inquisition.  Fall  after  fall, 
shame  after  shame ;  nothing  serves  him ;  his  wife  declares  that  she 
consents  to  *take  him  with  all  his  faults.'  The  lawyer  proposes  another 
legal  method ;  Morose  shall  obtain  a  divorce  by  proving  that  his  wife 
is  faithless.  Two  boasting  knights,  who  are  present,  declare  that  thej 
ave  been  her  lovers.  Morose,  in  raptures,  casts  himself  at  their  knees, 
and  embraces  them.  Epicoene  weeps,  and  Morose  seems  to  be  delivered. 
Suddenly  the  lawyer  decides  that  the  plan  is  of  no  avail,  the  infidelity 
having  been  committed  before  the  marriage.  *  O,  this  is  worst  of  aU 
worst  worsts  that  hell  could  have  devis'd!  marry  a  whore  1  and  so 
much  noise !  *  There  is  Morose  then,  declared  impotent  and  a  deceived 
husband,  at  his  own  request,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  moreover, 
married  for  ever.  Sir  Dauphine  comes  in  like  a  clever  rascal,  and  as  a 
succouring  deity.  ^  Allow  me  but  five  hundred  during  life,  uncle,'  and 
I  free  you.  Morose  signs  the  deed  of  gift  with  alacrity;  and  his 
nephew  shows  him  that  Epiccene  is  a  boy  in  disguise.'  Add  to  this 
eTichanting  farce  the  funny  parts  of  the  two  accomplished  and  gallant 
knights,  who,  after  having  boasted  of  their  bravery,  receive  gratefully, 
and  before  the  ladies,  flips  and  kicks.^  Never  was  coarse  physical 
laughter  more  adroitly  produced.  In  this  broad  coarse  gaiety,  thi* 
excess  of  noisy  transport,  you  recognise  the  stout  roysterer,  the  stalwait 
drinker  who  swallowed  down  torrents  of  Canary,  and  made  the  glMS 
windows  of  tb6  Mermaid  shake  with  his  bursts  of  humour. 

V. 

Jonscn  did  not  go  beyond  this;  he  was  not  a  philosopher  like  Moli^rs^ 
able  to  grasp  and  dramatise  the  crises  of  human  life,  education,  marriage^ 

'  See  M.  de  Pourceaagnac  in  Moli^re. 

*  ^^fpUasne,  iv.  4.  '  iWd.  v.  6. 

•olichmelle  in  Le  McUade  imaginaire  ;  G^ronte  in  Les  Fourberies  (U  Staphs 
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ackness,  the  chief  characters  of  his  country  and  century,  the  courtier, 
iLe  tradesman,  the  hypocrite,  the  man  of  the  world. ^  He  remained  on 
a  lower  level,  in  the  comedy  of  plot,*  the  painting  of  the  grotesque,*  the 
representatioQ  of  too  transient  subjects  of  ridicule,^  too  general  vices.* 
If  at  times,  as  in  the  A  Ichemistj  he  has  succeeded  by  the  perfection  of 
plot  and  the  vigour  of  satire,  he  has  miscarried  more  frequently  by  the 
pcnderousness  of  his  work  and  the  lack  of  comic  lightness.  The  critic 
ia  him  mars  the  artist ;  his  literary  calculations  strip  him  of  sponta- 
neous inyention ;  he  is  too  much  of  a  writer  and  moralist,  not  enough  of 
^  mimic  and  an  actor.  But  he  is  loftier  from  another  side,  for  he  is  a 
poet;  almost  all  writers,  prose-authors,  preachers  even,  were  so  at  the 
time  we  speak  of.  Fancy  abounded,  as  well  as  the  perception  of  colours 
and  forms,  the  need  and  wont  of  enjoying  through  the  imagination  and 
the  eyes.  Many  of  Jonson's  pieces,  the  Staple  of  NewBy  CymJUcCs 
Revels^  are  fanciful  and  allegorical  comedies,  like  those  of  Aristophanes. 
He  there  dallies  with  the  real,  and  beyond  the  real,  with  characters  who 
are  but  theatrical  masks,  abstractions  personified,  buffooneries,  decora- 
tbns,  dances,  music,  pretty  laughing  whims  of  a  picturesque  and  senti- 
mental imagination.  Thus,  in  Cynthids  Revels^  three  children  come  on 
*  pleading  possession  of  the  oloke'  of  black  velvet,  which  an  actor 
usually  wore  when  he  spoke  the  prologue.  They  draw  lots  for  it ;  one 
<tf  the  losers,  in  revenge,  tells  the  audience  beforehand  the  incidents 
of  the  piece.  The  others  interrupt  him  at  every  sentence,  put  their 
hands  on  his  mouth,  and  taking  the  cloak  one  after  the  other,  begin 
the  criticism  of  the  spectators  and  authors.  This  child's  play,  these 
gestures  and  voices,  this  little  amusing  dispute,  divert  the  public  from 
their  serious  thoughts,  and  prepare  them  for  the  oddities  which  they 
are  to  look  upon. 

We  are  in  Greece,  in  the  valley  of  Gargaphie,  where  Diana  •  has 
proclaimed  *  a  solemn  revels.'  Mercury  and  Cupid  have  come  down, 
and  begin  by  quarrelling ;  the  latter  says : 

*  My  light  feather-heel'd  couz,  what  are  yon  T  any  more  than  my  uncle  Jove'a 
pandar  ?  a  lacquey  that  runs  on  errands  for  him,  and  can  whisper  a  light  message 
to  a  loose  wench  with  some  rouikd  volubility  ?  .  .  .  One  that  sweeps  the  gods' 
inskiog-Toom  every  morning,  and  sets  the  cushions  in  order  again,  which  thoy 
threw  ont  at  another'a  head  over  ni^  ^  ? ' ' 

These  are  the  gods  of  good  humour.  Echo,  awoke  by  Mercury, 
weeps  for  the  beauteous  boy  Narcissus : 


>  VEcoU  d€9  Ftmmes^  Tartuffe,  Le  Misanthrope,  Le  Bourgeoia-gentUhomrM, 
le  McUade  imaffinaire,  Georges  Dandin, 

*  In  the  style  of  the  Fourheries  de  Scapm, 

»  In  the  style  of  the  Fdcheux,  *  In  the  style  of  the  PrSdeuaet, 

•  In  the  style  of  the  plays  of  Destouchea. 

•»  By  Diana.  Queen  Elizabeth  is  meant  '  OiffUhia*s  Revel§^^^ 
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*That  tropliy  of  selMove,  and  spoil  of  nature. 
Who  (now  transformed  into  this  drooping  flower) 
Hangs  the  repentant  head,  back  from  the  stream.  •  •  • 
"Witness  thy  youth's  dear  sweets,  here  spent  untastadf 
like  a  fair  taper,  with  his  own  flame  wasted  1  •  •  • 
And  with  thy  water  let  this  curse  remain, 
(As  an  inseparate  plagne,)  that  who  but  tastes 
A  drop  thereof,  may,  with  the  instant  toachf 
Grow  dotingly  enamour'd  on  themselves.' ^ 

The  courtiers  and  ladies  drink  thereof,  and  behold,  a  sort  of  reriew  of 
the  follies  of  the  time,  arranged,  as  in  Aristophanes,  in  an  improbable 
farce,  a  brilliant  show.  A  silly  spendthrift,  Asotus,  wishes  to  become 
a  man  of  the  court,  and  of  fashionable  manners;  he  takes  for  his 
master  Amorphus,  a  learned  traveller,  expert  in  gallantry,  who,  to 
believe  himself,  is 

'  An  essence  so  sublimated  and  refined  by  travel .  .  .  able ...  to  speak  the  mers 
extraction  of  language ;  one  that .  .  .  was  your  first  that  ever  enrich'd  his  country 
with  the  true  laws  of  the  duello ;  whose  optiques  have  drunk  the  spirit  of  beauty,  in 
some  eight-score  and  eighteen  princes'  courts,  where  I  have  resided,  and  been  thera 
fortunate  in  the  amours  of  three  hundred  forty  and  five  ladies  (all  nobly  if  not 
princely  descended)  ...  in  all  so  happy,  as  even  admiration  herself  doth  seem 
to  fiEisten  her  kisses  apon  me.'* 

Asotus  learns  at  this  good  school  the  language  of  the  cotirt,  fortifies 
himself  like  other  people  with  quibbles,  learned  oaths,  and  metaphors ; 
he  fires  off  in  succession  supersubtle  tirades,  and  duly  imitates  the 
grimaces  and  tortuoas  style  of  his  masters.  Then,  when  he  has  drunk 
the  water  of  the  fountain,  becoming  suddenly  pert  and  rash,  he  pro- 
poses to  all  comers  a  tournament  of  *  court  compliment*  This  odd 
tournament  is  held  before  the  ladies ;  it  comprises  four  jousts,  and  at 
each  the  trumpets  sound.  The  combatants  perform  in  succession  *  the 
bare  accost ;  the  better  regard ;  the  solemn  address ;  and  the  perfect 
close.**  In  this  grave  buffoonery  the  courtiers  are  beaten.  The  sevrre 
Crites,  the  moralist  of  the  play,  copies  their  language,  and  pierces  them 
with  their  own  weapons.  Already,  with  grand  declamationi  he  had 
rebuked  them  thus : 

*  0  vanity, 

How  are  thy  painted  beauties  doated  on, 

By  light,  and  empty  ideots  1  how  pursu'd 

"With  open  and  extended  appetite ! 

How  they  do  sweat,  and  run  themselves  from  breathy 

Kais'd  on  their  toes,  to  catch  thy  airj'  forms, 

Still  turning  giddy,  till  they  reel  like  drunkards, 

That  buy  the  merry  madness  of  one  hour. 

With  the  long  irksomeness  of  following  time  t  '^ 

To  complete  the  overthrow  of  the  vices,  appear  two  symbolical  masquet 
»  Oynthia'B  ReveU.  i.  2.         «  Ibid.  I.  3.         »  Ibid.  iv.  5.         <  Ibid.  L  5. 
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representing  the  contrary  Tirtaes.  They  pass  gravely  before  the  spec* 
tatan,  in  splendid  array,  and  the  noble  verses  exchanged  by  the 
^desi  and  her  compaiuons  raise  the  mind  to  the  lofty  regions  of 
serene  morality,  whither  the  poet  desires  to  carry  us : 

'  Queen*  and  hnntreas,  chaste  and  faii^ 
Now  the  son  ii  laid  to  aleep^ 
Seated  in  thy  silver  chair, 
State  in  wonted  manner  keep. .  • « 
Lay  thy  bow  of  pearl  apart, 
And  thy  crystal  shining  quiver  5 
Give  unto  the  fl3ring  hart 
Space  to  breathe,  how  short  soever.*  ^ 

h  Ae  end,  bidding  the  dancers  to  unmask,  Cynthia  shows  that  the  vices 
We  disguised  themselves  as  virtues.  She  condemns  them  to  make  fit 
reparation,  and  to  bathe  themselves  in  Helicon.  Two  by  two  they  go 
off  singing  a  palinode,  whilst  the  chorus  sings  the  supplication  ^Good 
Mercury  de fend  us.* '  Is  it  an  opera  or  a  comedy  ?  It  is  a  lyrical  comedy; 
and  if  we  do  not  discover  in  it  the  airy  lightness  of  Aristophanes,  at 
least  we  encounter,  as  in  the  Birds  and  the  Froggy  the  contrasts  and 
medleys  of  poetic  invention,  which,  through  caricature  and  ode,  the 
leal  and  the  impossible,  the  present  and  the  past,  comprehending  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe,  simultaneously  unites  all  kinds  of  incom- 
patibilities, and  culls  all  flowers. 

Jonson  went  further  than  this,  and  entered  the  domain  of  pure 
poetry.  He  wrote  delicate,  voluptuous,  charming  love  poems,  worthy 
of  the  ancient  idyllic  muse.'  Above  all,  he  was  the  great,  the  inex- 
haustible inventor  of  Masques,  a  kind  of  masquerades,  ballets,  poetic 
dances,  in  which  all  the  magnificence  and  the  imagination  of  the  English 
Beoaissance  is  displayed.  The  Greek  gods,  and  all  the  ancient  Olympus, 
the  mythic  personages  whom  the  artists  of  the  time  delineate  in  their 
pictures ;  the  antique  heroes  of  popular  legends ;  all  worlds,  the  actual, 
the  abstract,  the  divine,  the  human,  the  ancient,  the  modern,  are 
iearched  by  hii  hands,  brought  on  the  stage  to  furnish  costumes,  har- 
monious groups,  emblems,  songs,  whatever  can  excite,  intoxicate  the 
■rtistic  sense.  The  iUttf  moreover,  of  the  kingdom  is  there  on  the 
•tage.  They  are  not  buffoons  figuring  in  borrowed  clothes,  clumsily 
vorn,  for  which  they  are  still  in  debt  to  the  tailor ;  they  are  ladies  of 
the  court,  great  lords,  the  queen ;  in  all  the  splendour  of  their  rank 
•ad  pride,  with  real  diamonds,  bent  on  displaying  their  riches,  so  that 
tbe  whole  splendour  of  the  national  life  is  concentrated  in  the  opera 
which  they  enact,  like  jewels  in  a  casket  What  array  I  what  profusion 
of  splendours  I  what  medley  of  strange  characters,  gipsies,  witches 
0ods,  heroes,  pontiffs,  gnomes,  fantastic  beings  I     How  many  meta- 

'  CyrUMa'9  Bevels,  v.  6.  «  Ibid.  v.  V»«t  g^mie, 

'  OeUbrcUian  of  ChaHs — MuceUaneons  Poems, 
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morphoses,  jousts,  dances,  marriage  songs  !  What  variety  of  scenery, 
architecture,  floating  isles,  triumphal  arches,  symbolic  spheres  1  Gold 
glitters ;  jewels  flash ;  purple  absorbs  the  lustre-lights  in  its  costly  folds ; 
streams  of  brightness  play  upon  the  silken  pleats ;  diamonds  twisted, 
darting  flame,  clasp  the  bare  bosoms  of  women ;  necklets  of  pearl  float, 
loop  aftei*  loop,  down  the  silver-sown  brocaded  dresses ;  gold  embroidery, 
weaving  whimsical  arabesques,  depicts  upon  their  dresses  flowers,  fru^ti; 
and  tigurcs,  setting  picture  within  picture.  The  steps  of  the  thrf>n« 
bear  groups  of  Cupids,  each  with  a  torch  in  his  hand.*  On  eithei  side 
the  fountains  cast  up  plumes  of  pearls ;  the  musicians,  in  purple  and 
scarlet,  laurel-crowned,  make  harmony  in  the  bowers.  The  trains  of 
masques  cross,  commingling  their  groups;  Hhe  one  half  in  orange- 
tawny  and  silver,  the  other  in  sea-green  and  silver.  The  bodies  and 
short  skirts  (were  of)  white  and  gold  to  both.' 

Such  pageants  Jonson  wrote  year  after  year,  almost  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  true  eye-feasts,  like  a  procession  of  Titian.  Even  when  he  grew 
to  be  old,  his  imagination,  like  that  of  Titian,  remained  abundant  and 
fresh.  Though  forsaken,  gasping  on  his  bed,  feeling  the  approach  of 
death,  in  his  supreme  bitterness  he  did  not  lose  his  tone,  but  wrote  7%e 
Sad  Shepherdy  the  most  graceful  and  pastoral  of  hb  pieces.  Consider 
that  this  beautiful  dream  was  dreamed  in  a  sick-chamber,  to  an  accom- 
paniment of  bottles,  physic,  doctors,  with  a  nurse  at  his  side,  amidst 
the  anxieties  of  poverty  and  the  choking-fits  of  a  dropsy  I  He  is 
transported  to  a  green  forest,  in  the  days  of  Kobin  Hood,  amidst  jovial 
chace  and  the  great  barking  greyhounds.  There  are  the  malicious 
fairies,  the  Oberon  and  Titania,  who  lead  men  aflounder  in  misfortune. 
There  are  open-souled  lovcre,  the  Daphne  and  Chloe,  tasting  with  awo 
the  painfid  sweetness  of  the  first  kiss.  There  lived  Earine,  whom  the 
stieam  has  'sucked  in,*  whom  her  lover,  in  his  madness,  will  not  ooase 
to  lament: 

•  Earine, 
Who  had  her  very  being,  and  her  name 
With  the  first  knots  or  buddings  of  the  spring 
Bom  with  the  primrose  or  the  violet. 
Or  earliest  roses  blown  :  when  Cupid  smil'd, 
And  Venus  led  the  graces  out  to  dance, 
And  ail  the  flowers  and  sweets  in  nature's  lap 
Leap'd  out,  and  made  their  solemn  coujuratioo 
To  last  but  while  she  liv'd.*  .  .  .  • 
*But  she,  as  chaste  as  was  her  name,  Earine, 
Dy'd  undeflower*d :  and  now  her  sweet  soul  hoveis 
Here  in  the  air  above  ns.'  * 

Above  the  poor  old  paralytic  artist,  poetry  still  hovers  like  a  haze  ol 
light     Yes,  he  had  cumbered  himself  with  science,  clogged  himself  witb 

»  Masque  of  Beauty.  "  The  Sad  Shepherd,  I  5.  »  Ibid,  ili,  2. 
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w  tkeoriea,  constituted  himpelf  theatrical  critic  and  social  censor,  filled  bis 

I  sool  with  unrelenting  indignation,  fostered  a  combative  and  morose  dis- 

f  position ;  but  heaven^s  dreams  never  deserted  him.     He  is  the  brother 

I  ^  Shak^peare. 

I  So  now  at  last  we  are  in  the  presence  of  one,  whom  we  perceived 

j       before  us  through  all  the  vistas  of  the  Renaissance,  like  some  vast  oak 

Ilo  winsh  all  the  forest  ways  converge.  I  will  treat  of  Shakspeare  by 
himself.  In  order  to  take  him  in  completely,  we  must  have  a  wide  and 
open  space.  And  yet  how  shall  we  comprehend  him  ?  how  lay  bare 
^  his  inner  constitution  ?  Lofty  words,  eulogies,  all  is  vain  by  his  side  ; 
he  needs  no  praise,  but  comprehension  merely ;  and  he  can  only  be 
comprehended  by  the  aid  of  science.  As  the  complicated  revolutions 
<rf  the  heavenly  bodies  become  intelligible  only  by  use  of  a  superior 
calculuSy  as  the  delicate  transformations  of  vegetation  and  life  need  for 
their  comprehension  the  intervention  of  the  most  difficult  chemical 
P'ocesses,  so  the  great  works  of  art  can  be  interpreted  only  by  tlie 
most  advanced  psychological  systems ;  and  we  need  the  loftiest  of  all 
^i^ese  to  attain  to  Shakspeare*s  level — to  the  level  of  his  age  and  his 
work,  of  his  genius  and  of  his  art. 

Afler  all  practical  experience  and  accumulated  observations  of  the 
•oul,  we  find  as  the  result  that  wisdom  and  knowledge  are  in  man  only 
^ects  and  fortuities.  Man  has  no  permanent  and  distinct  force  to 
•ccure  truth  to  his  intelligence,  and  common  sense  to  his  conduct.  On 
^  contrary,  he  is  naturally  unreasonable  and  deceived.  The  parts  of  his 
iwier  mechanism  are  like  the  wheels  of  clockwork,  which  of  themselves 
go  blindly,  carried  away  by  impidse  and  weight,  and  which  yet  some- 
times, by  virtue  of  a  certain  unison,  end  by  indicating  the  hour.  This 
final  intelligent  motion  is  not  natural,  but  fortuitous ;  not  spontaneous, 
hut  forced ;  not  inherent,  but  acquired.  The  clock  did  not  always  go 
^egularly  *,  it  had  to  be  regulated  little  by  little,  with  much  difficulty. 
Its  regularity  is  not  ensured ;  it  may  go  wrong  in  an  instant  Its  regu- 
larity is  not  complete;  it  only  approximately  marks  the  time.  The 
mechanical  force  of  each  piece  is  always  present,  ready  to  drag  all  the 
I  ^t  from  their  proper  action,  and  to  disarrange  the  whole  agreement. 
60  ideas,  once  in  the  mind,  pull  each  blindly  and  separately,  and  their 
imperfect  agreement  threatens  confusion  every  moment.  Strictly 
spring,  man  is  idiotic,  as  the  body  is  sick,  by  nature ;  reason  and 
health  come  to  us  as  a  momentary  success,  a  lucky  accident.^  If  we 
forget  this,  it  is  because  we  are  now  regulated,  dulled,  deadened,  and 
because  our  internal  motion  has  become  gradually,  by  friction  and 

*  This  idea  may  he  expanded  psychologically :  external  perception,  memory, 
m  real  hallucinationa,  etc  This  is  the  analytical  aspect ;  tmder  another  aapccs 
Maoa  and  health  are  the  natural  goals.  jitized  by  v^OOQIc 
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tension,  half  liamonised  with  the  motion  of  external  things.  But  this 
is  only  a  semblance ;  and  the  dangerous  primitive  forces  remain  untamed 
and  independent  under  the  order,  which  seems  to  restrain  them.  Let  a 
great  danger  arise,  a  revolution  break  out,  they  will  make  an  eruption 
and  an  explosion,  almost  as  terribly  as  in  the  earlier  times.  For  an 
idea  is  not  a  mere  inner  mark,  employed  to  designate  one  aspect  ol 
things,  inert,  always  ready  to  fail  into  order  with  other  similar  ones,  so 
as  to  make  an  exact  whole.  However  it  may  be  reduced  and  disci* 
plined,  it  still  retains  a  visible  tinge  which  shows  its  likeness  to  an 
hallucination ;  a  degree  of  individual  persistence  which  shows  its  like- 
ness to  a  monomania ;  a  network  of  particular  affinities  which  shows  iti 
likeness  to  the  ravings  of  delirium.  Being  such,  it  is  beyond  question 
the  rudiment  of  a  nightmare,  a  habit,  an  absurdity.  Let  it  become 
once  developed  in  its  entirety,  as  its  tendency  leads  it,^  and  you  will 
find  that  it  is  essentially  an  active  and  complete  image,  a  vision  drawing 
along  with  it  a  train  of  dreams  and  sensations,  which  increases  of  itself, 
suddenly,  by  a  sort  of  manifold  and  absorbing  growth,  and  which  endi 
by  possessing,  shaking,  exhausting  the  whole  man.  After  this,  another, 
perhaps  entirely  opposite,  and  so  on  successively :  there  is  nothing  else 
in  man,  no  free  and  distinct  power ;  he  is  in  himself  but  the  process  oL 
these  headlong  impulses  and  swarming  imaginations:  civilisation  has 
mutilated,  attenuated,  but  not  destroyed  them ;  fits,  shocks,  transports, 
sometimes  at  long  intervals  a  sort  of  transient  partial  equilibrium :  this 
is  his  real  life,  the  life  of  a  lunatic,  who  now  and  then  simulates  reason, 
but  who  is  in  reality  '  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  on  ;* '  and  this  is 
man,  as  Shakspeare  has  conceived  him.  No  writer,  not  even  Moli^re, 
has  penetrated  so  far  beneath  the  semblance  of  common  sense  and  logio 
in  which  the  human  machine  is  enclosed,  in  order  to  crush  the  brute 
powers  which  constitute  its  substance  and  its  mainspring. 

How  did  Shakspeare  succeed  ?  and  by  what  extraordinary  instinct 
did  he  divine  the  remote  conclusions,  the  deepest  insights  of  physiology 
and  psychology  ?  He  had  a  complete  imagination ;  hb  whole  genius  is 
in  that  single  word.  A  small  word,  which  seems  commonplace  and 
holbw.  Let  us  examine  it  closer,  to  understand  what  it  contains. 
When  we  think  a  thing,  we,  ordinary  men,  we  only  think  a  part  of  it ; 
we  see  one  side,  some  isolated  mark,  sometimes  two  or  three  marks 
together ;  for  what  is  beyond,  our  sight  fails  us ;  the  infinite  network 
of  its  infinitely-complicated  and  multiplied  properties  escapes  us ;  we 
feel  vaguely  that  there  is  something  beyond  our  shallow  ken,  and  this 
vague  suspicion  is  the  only  part  of  our  idea  which  at  all  reveals  to 
us  the  great  beyond.  We  are  like  tyro-naturalists,  quiet  people  of 
limited  understanding,  who,  wishing  to  represent  an  animal,  recall  its 
name  and  ticket,  with  some  indistinct  image  of  its  hide  and  figure;  out 

'  See  Spinoza  and  D.  Stewart :  Conception  in  its  natural  state  is  belief 
*  Timpest,  iv.  1.  ^  , 
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Act  mind  rests  there.      Xf  it  so  happens  that  they  wish  to  coriiplet^. 
ihCT  knowledge,    they    lead  their  memory,  by  regular  clasiifications, 
OTcr  the  principal   characters  of  the  beast,  and  slcwly,  discursively, 
gradually,  bring  at  last  the  bare  anatomy  before  tlieir  eyes.     To  this 
their  idea  is  reduced,  even  when  perfected ;  to  this  also  most  frequently 
«  orar  conceptaon  reduced,  even  when  elaborated.     What  a  distance 
^ifie  is  between   this  conception  and  the  object,  how  imperfectly  and 
■ttanly  the  oneT  represents  the  other,  to  what  extent  this  mutilates  that ; 
how  the  consecutive  idea,  disjointed  in  little,  regularly  arranged  and 
inert  fragments,  represents  but  slightly  the  complete,  organised,  living 
timug,  ever    in   action,  and  ever  transformed,  words  cannot  explain. 
Fktnre  to  yourself,  instead  of  this  poor  dry  idea,  propped  up  by  a 
miterable   mechanical  linkwork  of  thought,  the  complete  ides,  that  is, 
an  inner  representation,  so  abundant  and  full,  that  it  exhausts  all  the 
properties  and   relations  of  the  object,  all  its  inward  and  outward 
aspects ;  that  it  exhausts  them  instantaneously ;  that  it  conceives  of  the 
■Dimsl  all  at  once,  its  colour,  the  play  of  the  light  upon  its  skin,  its 
foHD,  the  quivering  of  its  outstretched  limbs,  the  flash  of  its  eyes,  and 
at  the  same  time  its  passion  of  the  moment,  its  excitement,  its  dash ; 
sad  beyond   this  its  instincts,  their  composition,  their  causes,  their 
history ;  so  that  the  hundred  thousand  characteristics  which  make  up 
its  condition   and   its  nature  find  their  analogues  in  the  imagination 
whidi  ooDcentrates  and  reflects  them :  there  you  have  the  artist's  con* 
oeptioo,  the  poet's— Shakq)eare's ;  so  superior  to  that  of  the  logician, 
oi  the  mere  savant  or  man  of  the  world,  the  only  one  capable  of  pene- 
trating to  the  basis  of  things,  of  extricatbg  the  inner  from  beneath  the 
ovcter  man,  of  feeling  through  sympathy,  and  imitating  without  effort, 
the  disorderly  roundabout  of  human  imaginations  and  impressions,  of 
reproducing  life  with  its  infinite  fluctuations,  its  apparent  contradictions, 
its  concealed  logic ;  in  short,  to  create  as  nature  creates.     This  is  what 
ii  done  by  the  other  artists  of  this  age ;  they  have  the  same  kind  of 
Bind,  and  the  same  idea  of  life :  you  will  find  in  Shakspeaie  only  the 
MBDe  faculties,  with  a  still  stronger  impulse ;  the  same  idea,  v/ith  a  still 
,  pfomiiiaat  relifiL 
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CHAPTER   IV. 
Shakspeare. 

L  life  aod  ohtncter  of  Shakspeare — Family — ^Yoath — Marriage— He  beeoiii«a 
an  actor — Adonis — Sonnets — Loves — Homoor — Conversation — Melaii.« 
choly — ^The  constitution  of  the  productive  and  sympathetic  character-^ 
Prudence— Fortune — Retirement. 
IL  Style — Images — Excesses— Incougmitiea — Copiousness — ^Difference  between 
the  creative  and  analytic  conception. 

III,  Manners— Familiar  intercourse— Violent  bearing — ^Hanih  language— Con- 

versation and  action — Agreement  of  manners  and  style. 

IV.  The  dramatis  persomz — All  of  the  same  family— Brutes  and  idiots — Caliban, 

Ajaz,  Cloten,  Polonius,  the  Nurse— How  the  mechanical  imagination  can 

precede  or  survive  reason. 
V.  Men  of  wit — Difference  between  the  wit  of  reasoners  and  of  aitiat»— IC«r« 

cutio,  Beatrice,  Rosalind,  Benedict,  the  clowns — Falstaff. 
VI.  Women — Desdemona,  Virginia,  Juliet,  Miranda,  Imogen,  Cordelia,  Ophelia, 

Volumniar— How  Shakspeare  represents  love— Why  he  bases  virtue  ob 

instinct  or  passion. 
VIL  Villains — lago,  Richard  ill. — ^How  excessive  lusts  and  the  Uck  of  oonscienoe 

are  the  natural  province  of  the  impassioned  imagination. 
VIII.  Principal  characters — ^Exoess  and  disease  of  the  imagination— Lear,  Othello, 

Cleopatra,  Coriolanus,  Macbeth,  Hamlet— Comparison  of  Shakspeare'a 

psychology  with  that  of  the  French  tragic  authors. 
IX.  Fancy — Agreement  of  imagination  with  observation  in  Shakspeare — In* 

teresting  nature  of  sentimental  and  romantic  comedy^--ul«  you  Lilt  7— 

Idea  of  existence — Midsummer  NigMs  Dream — Idea  of  love — 'Rsrm'>Bf 

of  all  parts  of  the  work — Harmony  be^een  the  artist  and  hii  work. 

I  AM  about  to  describe  an  extraordinary,  species  of  mind|  pcr|>lat« 
ing  to  all  the  French  modes  of  analysis  and  reasoning,  all-power 
ful,  excessive,  equally  master  of  the  subUme  and  the  base;  the  mo&t 
creative  that  ever  engaged  in  the  exact  copy  of  the  details  of  actual 
existence,  in  the  dazzling  caprice  of  fancy,  in  the  profound  complica- 
tions of  superhuman  passions;  a  nature  poetical,  immoral,  inspired, 
superior  to  reason  by  the  sudden  revelations  of  his  seer*s-madness ;  so 
extreme  in  joy  and  pain,  so  abrupt  of  gait,  so  stormy  and  impetuous 
in  his  transports,  tEat  this  great  age  alone  could  have  cradled  such  a 
child.  ^  T 
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Of  Shakspeare  all  came  from  witbin — ^I  mean  from  his  soul  and  his 
femos;  external  circumstances  contributed  but  slightly  to  his  develop- 
ment^    He  waa  intimately  bound  up  with  his  age ;  that  is,  he  knew 
by  experience  the  manners  of  country,  court,  and  town ;  he  had  visited 
the  heights^  depths,  the  middle  regions  of  the  condition  of  mankind ; 
aothing  more.     For  the  rest,  his  life  was  commonplace ;  the  irregu- 
Initie^  troubles,  passions,  successes  through  which  he  passed,  were,  on 
tiie  whole,  such  as  we  meet  with  everywhere  else.'     His  father,  a  glover 
tad  wool  stapler,  in  very  easy  circumstances,  having  married  a  sort  of 
country  heiress,  had  become  high-bailiff  and  chief  alderman  in  his  little 
town ;  but  when  Shakspeare  reached  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  on 
the  verge  of  ruin,  mortgaging  his  wife's  property,  obliged  to  resign  his 
municipal  offices,  and  to  remove  his  son  from  school  to  assist  him  in  his 
bosiness.     The  yoiing  fellow  applied  himself  to  it  as  well  as  he  could, 
not  without  some  scrapes  and  escapades :  if  we  are  to  believe  tradition, 
he  was  on^  of  the  thirsty  souls  of  the  place,  with  a  mind  to  support  the 
reputation  of  his  little  town  in  its  drinking  powers.     Once,  they  say, 
having  been  beaten  at  Bideford  in  one  of  these  ale-bouts,  he  returned 
•taggering  from  the  fight,  or  rather  could  not  return,  and  passed  the 
night  with  his  comrades  under  an  apple-tree  by  the  roadside.     Without 
^ubt  he  had  already  begun  to  write  verses,  to  rove  about  like  a  genuine 
poet,  taking  part  in  the  noisy  rustic  feasts,  the  gay  pastoral  plays,  the 
nch  and  bold  outbreak  of  pagan  and  poetical  life,  as  it  was  then  to  be 
found  in  an  English  village.     At  all  events,  he  was  not  a  pattern  of 
propriety,  and  his  passions  were  as  precocious  as  they  were  reckless. 
While  not  yet  nineteen  years  old,  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  sub- 
iUntial  yeoman,  about  eight  years  older  than  himself — and  not  too  soon, 
^  she  was  about  to  become  a  mother.*    Other  of  his  outbreaks  were 
Bc  more  fortunate.     It  seems  that  he  was  fond  of  poaching,  after  the 
■uinner  of  the  time,  being  *  much  given  to  all  unluckinesse  in  stealing 
venison  and  rabbits,'  says  the  Rev.  Richard  Davies;*  'particularly  from 
Sir  -_-  Lucy,  who  had  him  oft  whipt  and  sometimes  imprisoned,  and 
Bt  last  made  him  fly  the  country ;  .  .  .  but  his  reveng  was  so  great,  that 
be  is  his  Justice  Clodpate.'     Moreover,  about  this  time  Shakspeare's 
UihtT  was  in  prison,  his  affairs  were  desperate,  and  he  himself  had 
thrse  diildien,  following  one  close  upon  the  other ;  he  must  live,  and 
Ue  ivas  hardly  possible  for  him  in  his  native  town.      He  went  to 

'  Htlliwell's  Life  of  Shakspeare, 

'  B<mi  1564,  died  1616.  He  adapted  plays  as  early  as  1691.  The  first  play 
•ntirely  from  hia  pen  appeared  in  1693. — Payne  Collier. 

*  Mr.  Halliwell  and  other  commentators  try  to  prove  that  at  this  time  the  ppe- 
Bndaaiy  trothpHght  was  regsrded  as  the  real  marriage  ;  that  this  trothplight  had 
tdttQ  pUce,  and  that  there  was  therefore  no  irregnlari^  in  Shakspeare's  oondnot. 
Halliwell,  123.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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London,  and  took  to  the  stage :  took  the  lowest  parts,  was  a  *  senrant 
in  the  theatre,  that  is,  an  apprentice,  or  perhaps  a  sapemumerary. 
They  even  said  that  he  had  begun  still  lower,  and  that  to  earn   hia 
bread  he  had  held  gentlemen's  horses  at  the  door  of  the  theatre.^     At 
all  events  he  tasted  misery,  and  felt,  not  in  imagination  but  in  fact,  the 
sharp  thorn  of  care,  humiliation,  disgust,  forced  labour,  public  dbcredit^ 
the  power  of  ^he  people.     He  was  a  comedian,  one  of  '  His  Majesty'^ 
pcot  players,** — a  sad  trade,  degraded  in  all  ages  by  the  contrasts  and 
the  falsehoods  inseparable  from  it;  still  more  degraded  then  by  the 
brutalities  of  the  crowd,  who  not  seldom  would  stone  the  actcrs,  and 
by  the  severities  of  the  magistrates,  who  would  sometimes  oondcma 
them  to  lose  their  ears.     He  felt  it,  and  spoke  of  it  with  bitterness: 

'Alas,  'tis  true  I  have  gone  here  and  there 
And  made  myself  a  motley  to  the  view, 
Qored  mine  own  thought^  sold  cheap  what  is  most  desr/' 

And  again: 

'  When  in  disgrace  with  fortmie  ^  and  men's  eysi^ 
I  all  alone  beweep  my  outcast  state, 
And  trouble  deaf  heaven  with  my  bootless  criei^ 
And  look  upon  myself  and  curse  my  fate. 
Wishing  me  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope, 
Featured  like  him,  like  him  with  friends  possessed*  •  •  • 
With  what  I  most  enjoy  contented  least ; 
Tet  in  those  thoughts  myself  almost  despising.'* 

We  shall  find  further  on  the  traces  of  this  long-enduring  disgasti  {■ 
his  melancholy  characters,  as  where  he  says : 

'  For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time, 
The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely^ 
The  pangs  of  despised  love,  the  law's  delay. 
The  insolence  of  office  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takei^ 
When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  maka 
With  a  bare  bodkin !'• 

But  tfie  worst  of  this  degraded  position  is,  that  it  eats  into  the  ssoL 
In  the  company  of  buffoons  we  become  buffoons :  it  is  vain  to  inah  tn 
keep  clean,  if  you  live  ir.  a  dirty  place ;  it  cannot  be.  No  matter  if  a 
man  braces  himself ;  necessity  drives  and  soils  him.  The  machineiy  of 
the  decorations,  the  tawdriness  and  medley  of  the  costumes,  the  smeU  of 

1  All  these  anecdotes  are  traditions,  and  consequently  more  or  less  ioubtfol; 
but  the  other  facts  are  authentic 

*  Terms  of  an  extant  document   He  is  named  along  with  Burbadge  and  Green«i 

»  Sonnet  110. 

^  See  SonneU  91  and  111 ;  also  HanUei,  iii  2.  Many  of  Hamlet's  words  would 
eome  better  from  the  mouth  of  an  actor  than  a  prince.  See  also  the  66th  Samm^ 
•Tired  with  all  thas^' 

^S<mnei29.  •ffamlst.^l.      t 
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I  tbe  teHow  and  the  candles,  in  contrast  with  the  parade  of  refinement  and 
I  lotftinesB,  all  the  cheats  and  sordidness  of  the  representation,  the  bitter 
f  aitematiTe  of  hissing  or  applause,  the  keeping  of  the  highest  and  lowest 
I  company,  the  habit  of  sporting  with  human  passions,  easily  unhinge 
the  soul,  drive  it  dovm  the  slope  of  excess,  tempt  it  to  loose  mannersi 
fieen-room  adventures,  the  loves  of  strolling  actresses.  Shakspear« 
neaped  them  no  more  than  Moliere,  and  grieved  for  it,  like  Moli^« 

•  O,  for  my  sake  do  yon  with  Fortune  chide. 
The  guilty  goddess  of  my  harmful  deeds, 
That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide 
Than  public  means  which  public  manners  breeds.' ' 

fhi&f  used    to  relate  in  London,  how  his   comrade  Burbadge,  who 
played  Richard   ill.,  having  a  rendezvous  with  the  wife  of  a  citizen, 
Shakspeare  went  before,  was  well  received,  and  was  pleasantly  occupied 
when  Burbadge  arrived,  to  whom  he  sent  the  message,  that  William 
^  Conqueror  came  before  Richard  m.'      You  may  take  this  as  an 
example  of  the  tricks  and  somewhat  coarse  intrigues  which  are  planned, 
sad  follow  in  quick  succession,  on  this  stage.     Outside  the  theatre  he 
Bred  with  fashionable  young  nobles,  Pembroke,  Montgomery,  South- 
smpton,*  and  others,  whose  hot  and  licentious  youth  fed  his  imagi- 
Bation  and  senses  by  the  example  of  Italian  pleasures  and  elegances. 
Add  to  this  the  rapture  and  transport  of  poetical  nature,  and  this  afflux, 
this  boiling  over  of  all  the  powers  and  desires  which  takes  place  in 
brains  of  this  kind,  when  the  world  for  the  first  time  opens  before  them, 
tnd  you  will  understand  the  Venus  and  Adonis,  ^  the  first  heir  of  his 
invention.'     In  fact,  it  is  a  first  cry,  a  cry  in  which  the  whole  man  is 
displayed.     Never  was  seen  a  heart  so  quivering  to  the  touch  of  beauty, 
of  beauty  of  every  kind,  so  ravished  with  the  freshness  and  splendour 
€f  things,  so  eager  and  so  excited  in  adoration  and  enjoyment,  so  vio- 
lently and  entirely  carried  to  the  very  limit  of  voluptuousness.     His 
Venus  is  tmique  ;  no  painting  of  Titian's  has  a  more  brilliant  and  de- 
hdons  colouring  ;^  no  strumpet-goddess  of  Tintoret  or  Giorgione  is  more 
mft  and  beautiful : 

'  With  blindfold  fory  she  begins  to  forage, 
Her  face  doth  reek  and  smoke,  her  blood  dofh  boIL  •  .  • 
And  glutton -like  she  feeds,  yet  never  filleth  ; 
Her  hps  are  conquerors,  his  lips  obey. 
Paying  what  ransom  the  insnlter  Villeth  ; 
Whose  vulture  thought  doth  pitch  the  price  so  hif^ 
That  she  will  draw  his  lips'  rich  treasure  dry.'  * 


>  Smut  111. 


I 


'  Anecdote  written  hi  1602  on  the  authority  of  Tooley  the  actor. 

*  The  Earl  of  Southampton  was  nineteen  years  old  when  Shakspeare  dedkated 

by  Google 


lii^doMff  tohim. 

*  See  Utiaa'a  pictme.  Loves  of  tlie  Gods,  at  Blenheim. 

*  FoNCf  and  Adomis,  v.  548-663. 
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'Eren  as  an  empty  eagle,  sharp  by  ht^ 
Tires  with  her  beak  on  feathers,  flesh  and  bone, 
Shakinp;  her  wings,  devouring  all  in  haste. 
Till  either  gorge  be  stuffd  or  prey  be  gone ; 
Even  so  she  kiss'd  his  brow,  his  cheek,  his  chin, 
And  where  she  ends  she  doth  anew  begin.'  ^ 

Ul  is  taken  by  storm,  the  senses  first,  the  eyes  daszlei  by  earn 
beauty,  but  the  heart  also  from  whence  the  poetry  overflows ;  th 
/illness  of  youth  inundates  even  inanimate  things ;  the  landscape  look 
charming  amidst  the  rays  of  the  rising  soDi  the  aki  saturated  wit 
brightness,  makes  a  gala-day : 

'  Lo,  here  the  gentle  lark,  weary  of  rest. 
From  his  moist  cabinet  monnts  up  on  high, 
And  wakes  the  morning,  from  whose  silver 
The  sun  ariseth  in  his  majesty  ; 
Who  doth  the  world  so  gloriously  behold 
That  cedar-tops  and  hills  seem  bumish'd  gold.*'  I 

An  admirable  debauch  of  imagination  and  rapture,  yet  disquieting ;  fof 
such  a  mood  will  carry  one  a  long  way.*  No  fair  and  frail  dame  in 
London  was  without  Adonis  on  her  table.*  Perhaps  he  perceived  that 
he  had  transcended  the  bounds,  for  the  tone  of  his  next  poem,  the 
Eape  ofLucrece,  is  quite  different;  but  as  he  had  already  a  spirit  wide 
enough  to  embrace  at  the  same  time,  as  he  did  afterwards  in  his  dramas, 
the  two  extremes  of  things,  he  continued  none  the  less  to  follow  his 
bent.  The  'sweet  abandonment  of  love*  was  the  great  occupation  of  his 
life ;  he  was  tender-hearted,  and  he  was  a  poet :  nothing  more  is  required 
to  be  smitten,  deceived,  to  suffer,  to  traverse  without  pause  the  circle 
of  illusions  and  pains,  which  whirls  and  whirls  round,  and  never  ends. 

He  had  many  loves  of  this  kind,  amongst'others  one  for  a  sort  of 
Marion  Delorme,  a  miserable  blind  despotic  passion,  of  which  he  felt 
the  oppression  and  the  shame,  but  from  which  nevertheless  he  could 
not  and  would  not  deliver  himself.  Nothing  can  be  sadder  than  his 
confessions,  or  mark  better  the  madness  of  love,  and  the  sentiment  of 
human  weakness : 

*  ^VVIien  my  love  swears  that  she  is  made  of  tmth» 
I  do  believe  her,  though  I  know  she  lies.'* 

80  said  Alceste  of  C^lim^ne ;  *  but  what  a  soiled  O^lim^ne  is  the  crea* 
lure  before  whom  Shakspeare  kneels,  with  as  much  of  scorn  as  of  desire! 

*  Those  lips  of  thine, 
That  have  profaned  their  scarlet  ornaments 

>  Venus  and  Adonia,  v.  55-60.  *  Ibid,  v.  85a-65A 

*  Compare  the  first  pieces  of  Alfred  de  Musset,  Contea  d'ltalie  et  d^Espagne, 

Cc.     *  Crawley,  quoted  by  Ph.  Chasles,  Eiudea  tur  Shakspeare,  *  SannH  138. 

*  Tire?  Two  characters  in  Moli^'a  Misanthrope,  The  soene  referred  to  is  Act  f  • 
•^om-TB. 
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And  seal'd  Mm  bonds  of  lore  as  oft  at  minfl^ 
Bobb'd  others'  beds'  revenues  of  their  rents. 
Be  it  Iswfiil  I  love  thee,  as  thou  loy*st  those 
'Whom  thine  eyes  woo  as  mine  importune  thee.'' 

Tbis  is  plain-speaklDg  and  deep  shamelessness  of  soal,  such  as  we  find 
only  in  the  stews ;  and  these  are  the  intoxications,  the  outbreaks,  the 
ddirinm  into  v/hich  the  most  refined  artists  fall,  when  they  resign  their 
own  noble  hand  to  these  soft^  voIuptuouSi  and  clinging  ones.  They  are 
Iiigher  than  princes,  and  they  descend  to  the  lowest  depths  of  passion. 
Good  hSid  evil  then  lose  their  names ;  all  things  are  inverted : 

'  How  sweet  and  lovely  dost  thou  make  the  shame 
Which,  like  a  canker  in  the  fragrant  rose, 
Both  spot  the  beauty  of  thy  budding  name  I 
O,  in  what  sweets  dost  thou  thy  sins  enclose  1 
That  tongue  that  teUs  the  stoiy  of  thy  days, 
Making  lascivious  comments  on  thy  spor^ 
Cannot  dispraise  but  in  a  kind  of  praise  ; 
Naming  thy  name  blesses  an  HI  report' ' 

What  are  proof,  reason,  the  will,  hononr  itself,  when  the  passion  is 
BO  absorbing  ?  What,  think  you,  can  be  said  further  to  a  man  who 
answers,  '  I  know  all  that  you  are  going  to  say,  and  what  does  it  all 
amount  to?'  Great  loves  are  inundations,  which  drown  all  repugnance 
and  all  delicacy  of  soul,  all  preconceived  opinions  and  all  accepted 
principles.  Thenceforth  the  heart  is  found  dead  to  all  ordinary  plea- 
sores  ;  it  can  only  feel  and  breathe  on  one  side.  Shakspeare  envies 
the  keys  of  the  instrument  over  which  his  mistress'  fingers  run.  If  he 
looks  at  flowers,  it  is  she  whom  he  pictures  beyond  them ;  and  the 
mad  splendours  of  dazzling  poetry  flood  him  repeatedlyi  as  soon  as  h« 
thinks  of  those  glowing  black  eyes : 

*  From  you  have  1  been  absent  in  the  spring; 
When  proud-pied  April  dress'd  in  all  his  trim. 
Hath  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in  every  thing, 
That  heavy  Satan:  laugh'd  and  leap'd  with  him.*' 

He  saw  none  of  it : 

'  Kor  did  I  wonder  at  the  ISLfn  white, 
Kor  praise  the  deep  vermilion  in  the  rosa'* 

All  this  sweetness  ot'  spring  was  but  her  perfume  and  her  shade: 

*  The  forward  violet  thus  I  did  chide : 
*'  Sweet  thief^  whence  didst  thou  steal  thy  sweet  that  ameU% 
If  not  from  my  love's  breath  ?    The  purple  pride, 
Which  on  thy  soft  cheek  for  complexion  dwells 
la  my  love's  veins  thou  hast  too  grossly  dyed." 

"  Sonnet  143.  •  Sonnet  15. 

•Smnet9^  *  IM, 
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The  lily  I  condemned  for  thy  hand. 
And  buds  of  marjoram  had  stol'n  thy  hair; 
The  roses  fearfully  on  thorns  did  stand. 
One  blushing  shame,  another  Vhite  desj^air  : 
A  third,  nor  red  nor  white,  had  stol'n  of  botk 
And  to  his  robbery  had  annex'd  thy  breath ;  •  •  • 
More  flowers  I  noted,  yet  I  none  could  see 
But  sweet  or  colour  it  had  stol'n  from  thee.'  ^ 

Passionate  trifles,  delicious  affectations,  worthy  of  Heino  and  tbe  eom* 
temporaries  of  Dante,  which  tell  us  of  long  rapturous  dreams  centred 
around  one  object  Under  a  domination  so  imperious  and  sustained, 
what  sentiment  could  maintain  its  ground  ?  That  of  fannly  ?  He 
was  married  and  had  children, — a  family  which  he  went  to  see  *  once 
a  year ; '  and  it  was  probably  on  his  return  from  one  of  these  journeys 
that  he  used  the  words  above  quoted.  Conscience  ?  ^  Love  is  too 
young  to  know  what  conscience  is.'     Jealousy  and  anger? 

*  Por,  thou  betraying  me,  I  do  betray 
My  nobler  part  to  my  gross  body's  treaaoa.' ' 


Repulses? 


'  He  is  contented  thy  poor  drudge  to  be, 
To  stand  in  thy  a^irs,  fall  by  thy  side.'  • 


He  is  no  longer  young;  she  loves  another,  a  handsome,  young,  light- 
haired  fellow,  his  own  dearest  friend,  whom  he  has  presented  to  her« 
and  whom  she  wishes  to  seduce : 

'  Two  loves  I  have  of  comfort  and  despair, 
Which  like  two  spirits  do  suggest  me  stiU : 
The  better  angel  is  a  man  right  fair, 
The  worser  spirit  a  woman  coloured  ilL 
To  win  me  soon  to  hell,  my  female  evil 
Tempteth  my  better  angel  from  my  side.** 

And  when  she  has  succeeded  in  this,'  he  dares  not  confess  it  to  himself, 
but  suffers  all,  like  Moli^re.  What  wretchedness  there  is  in  these 
trifles  of  every-day  life!  How  man's  thoughts  instinctively  place 
by  Shakspeare's  side  the  great  unhappy  French  poet  (Moli^re),  also 
a  philosopher  by  nature,  but  more  of  a  professional  laugher,  a  mocker 
of  passionate  old  men,  a  bitter  railer  at  deceived  husbands,  who,  after 
having  played  one  of  his  most  approved  comedies,  said  aloud  to  a 
companion,  ^  My  dear  friend,  I  am  in  despair ;  my  wife  does  not  Jove 
me  1 '    Neither  glory,  nor  work,  nor  invention  satisfy  these  veheuient 

I  SimnHW.  «  Sonnet  141.  •Ibid. 

*  Sonnet  144 ;  also  the  Pasnonate  Pilgrim,  2. 

»  This  new  interpretation  of  the  Soniuts  is  duo  to  the  ingenious  and  learned 
conjectures  of  M.  Ph.  Chasles. — For  a  short  history  of  these  Sonnets,  see  Dyce'a 
Shakspeare,  i.  pp.  96-102.  This  learned  editor  says :  '  I  contend  that  allusioni 
scattered  through  the  whole  series  are  not  to  be  hastily  referred  to  the  per 
«.nal  drcumrtMMMi  of  Sli«kBpeare.'-TB.  Digitized  by Google 
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Mrals ;  love  alone  can  fill  them,  because,  with  tlieir  senses  and  heart, 
it  contents  also  their  brain ;  and  aU  the  powers  of  man,  imagination 
like  the  rest,  find  in  it  their  concentration  aiyl  their  employnient. 
*LoTe  is  my  sin,'  he  said,  as  did  Musset  and  Heine;  and  in  the 
Semuts  we  find  traces  of  yet  other  passions,  equally  abandoned ;  one 
in  psrticular,  seemingly  for  a  great  lady.  The  first  half  of  his  dj-amas, 
MidgwfUMr  Ntghfs  Dreamy  Romeo  and  Juliet,  the  Two  Gentlemen  oj 
Verowiy  preserve  the  warm  imprint  more  completely;  and  we  hare 
o&ly  to  consider  his  latest  women *s  character,^  to  see  with  what  ex- 
quisite tenderness,  what  full  adoration,  he  loved  them  to  the  end. 

In  thb  is  all  hb  genius ;  his  was  one  of  those  delicate  souls  which, 
fike  a  perfect  instrument  of  music,  vibrate  of  themselves  at  the  slightest 
touch.  This  fine  sensibility  was  the  first  thing  observed  in  him.  '  My 
darling  Shakspeare,'  '  Sweet  Swan  of  Avon :'  these  words  of  Ben  Jonson 
only  con6nn  what  his  contemporaries  reiterate.  He  was  aHectionate 
and  kind,  '  civil  in  demeanour,  and  excellent  in  the  qualitie  he  pro- 
fesses;'* if  he  had  the  transports,  he  had  also  the  effusion  of  true 
artists ;  he  was  loved,  men  were  delighted  in  his  company ;  nothing  is 
iBore  sweet  or  engaging  than  this  charm,  this  half-feminine  abandon- 
ment in  a  man.  His  wit  in  conversation  was  ready,  ingenious,  nimble ; 
his  gaiety  brilliant ;  his  imagination  easy,  and  so  copious,  that,  as  his 
comrades  tell  us,  he  never  erased  what  he  had  written — ^at  least  when 
he  wrote  out  a  scene  for  the  second  time :  it  was  the  idea  which  he 
would  change,  not  the  words,  by  an  after-glow  of  poetic  thought,  not 
with  a  painful  tinkering  of  the  verse.  All  these  characteristics  are 
coanlnned  in  a  single  one :  he  had  a  sympathetic  genius ;  I  mean  that 
naturally  he  knew  how  to  forget  himself  and  become  transfused  into 
•U  the  objects  which  he  conceived.  Look  around  you  at  the  great 
stothors  of  your  time,  try  to  ap|»Kttich  them,  to  become  acquainted  with 

>  Mifunda,  DetHlemona,  Viola.  The  following  are  the  first  worda  of  the 
Duke  in  TtDdJih  Night  ;— 

'  If  moaic  be  the  food  of  love,  play  on ; 
Give  me  excess  of  it,  that,  surfeiting. 
The  appetite  may  aicken,  and  so  die. 
That  sti'ain  again  I  it  had  a  dying  fall: 
O,  it  came  o*er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  sound 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets. 
Stealing  and  giving  odour  I  Enough ;  no  more : 
'Tia  not  so  sweet  now  as  it  was  before. 
O  spirit  of  love !  ^ow  quick  and  fresh  art  thou. 
That,  notwithstanding  thy  capacity 
Beceiveth  as  the  sea,  nought  enters  there. 
Of  what  validity  and  pitch  soe'er. 
But  falls  into  abatement  and  low  price, 
Bven  in  a  minute ;  so  full  of  shapes  is  fancy 
That  it  alone  is  high-fantastical.' 
*  H.  ChettM),  in  repudiating  (ireene's  sarcasm,  attributed  to  him. 
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them,  to  see  them  as  they  think,  and  you  will  observe  the  full  force  of 
this  word.  By  an  extraordinary  instinct,  they  put  themselves  at  onoe 
in  the  position  of  existences :  men,  animals,  flowers,  plants,  landscapua, 
whatever  the  objects  are,  living  or  not,  they  feel  by  intuition  the  forces 
and  tcnd<)ncies  which  produce  the  visible  external ;  and  their  soul, 
inflnitely  complex,  becomes  by  its  ceaseless  metamorphoses,  a  sort  of 
abstract  of  the  universe.  This  is  why  they  seem  to  live  more  than 
other  men ;  they  have  no  need  to  be  taught,  they  divine.  I  have  seen 
such  a  man,  apropos  of  a  piece  of  armour,  a  costume,  a  collection  of 
furniture,  enter  into  the  middle-age  more  deeply  than  three  savants 
together.  They  reconstruct,  as  they  build,  naturally,  surely,  by  an 
inspiration  which  is  a  winged  chain  of  reasoning.  Shakspeare  had 
only  an  imperfect  education,  'small  Latin  and  less  Greek,'  barely 
French  and  Italian,^  nothing  else ;  he  had  not  travelled,  he  had  only 
read  the  current  literature,  he  had  picked  up  a  few  law  words  in  the 
court  of  his  little  town  ;  reckon  up,  if  you  can,  all  that  he  knew  of  man 
and  of  history.  These  men  see  more  objects  at  a  time ;  they  grasp 
them  more  closely  than  other  men,  more  quickly  and  thoroughly  ; 
their  mind  is  full,  and  runs  over.  They  do  not  rest  in  simple  reason* 
ing ;  at  every  idea  their  whole  being,  reflections,  images,  emotions,  are 
set  aquiver.  See  them  at  it;  they  gesticulate,  mimic  their  thought, 
brim  over  with  comparisons ;  even  in  their  talk  they  are  imaginative 
and  original,  with  familiarity  and  boldness  of  speech,  now  happily,  al- 
ways irregularly,  according  to  the  whims  and  starts  of  the  adventurous 
improvisation.  The  sway,  the  brilliancy  of  their  language  is  marvel- 
lous ;  so  are  their  fits,  the  wide  leaps  with  which  they  couple  widely- 
removed  ideas,  annihilating  distance,  passing  from  pathos  to  humour, 
from  vehemence  to  gentleness.  This  extraordinary  rapture  is  the  last 
thing  to  quit  them.  If  perchance  ideas  fail,  or  if  their  melancholy 
is  too  harsh,  they  still  speak  and  produce,  even  if  it  be  buffooneries  ; 
they  become  clowns,  though  at  their  own  expense,  and  to  their  own 
hurt  I  know  one  who  will  mutter  bad  puns  when  he  thinks  he  is 
dying,  or  has  a  mind  to  kill  himself;  the  inner  wheel  continues  to  turn, 
even  upon  nothing,  that  wheel  which  man  must  needs  see  ever  turning, 
even  though  it  tear  him  as  it  turns ;  his  clown -tricks  are  an  outlet ; 
you  will  find  him,  this  inextinguishable  fellow,  this  ironical  puppet,  at 
Ophelia's  tomb,  at  Cleopatra's  death-bed,  at  Juliet's  funeral  High  or 
low,  these  men  must  always  be  at  some  extreme.  They  feel  their 
good  and  their  ill  too  deeply ;  they  expand  the  state  of  their  soul  too 
widely,  by  a  sort  of  involuntary  novel.  After  the  scandals  and  the 
disgusts  by  which  they  debase  themselves  beyond  measure,  they  rise 
and  become  exalted  in  a  marvellous  fashion,  even  trembling  with  pride 
and  joy.     '  Huply,'  says  Shakspeare,  after  one  of  these  dull  moods : 

'  D/ce,  Shakspeare  i.  37:  *0f  French  and  Italian,  I  apprehend,  he  knew 
but  Uttle.'— Tb. 
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*  Haply  I  thtok  on  thee,  and  then  my  8tate^ 
Like  to  the  lark  at  break  of  day  arising 
From  snlkn  earth,  sings  hymns  at  heaven's  gate.*' 

fiiea  idl  fades  away,  as  in  a  grate  where  a  ttrcnger  flame  than  Qfaal 
baf  ieft  no  tabstantial  fuel  behind  it. 

'  That  time  of  year  thou  mayst  in  me  behold 
When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few,  do  hang 
Upon  those  bonghs  which  shake  against  the  cold. 
Bare  min'd  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sanj^ 
In  me  thoa  see'st  the  twilight  of  such  day 
As  after  sunset  fadeth  in  the  west, 
Which  by  and  by  black  night  doUi  take  away» 
Death's  second  self,  that  seals  up  all  in  rest'*  •  •  • 

'No  longer  mourn  for  me  when  I  am  dead 
Than  you  shall  hear  the  surly  sullen  bell 
Give  warning  to  the  world  that  I  am  fled 
From  this  vile  world,  with  vilest  worms  to  dwell ; 
Kay,  if  you  read  this  line,  remember  not 
The  hand  that  writ  it ;  for  I  love  you  so. 
That  I  in  your  sweet  thoughts  would  be  forgot 
If  thinking  on  me  then  should  make  you  woe.' ' 

These  sudden  alternations  of  joy  and  sadness,  divine  transports  and  deep 
nelancbolies,  exquisite  tenderness  and  womanly  depressions,  depict  the 
poet,  extreme  in  emotions,  ceaselessly  troubled  with  grief  or  merriment, 
■enable  of  the  slightest  shock,  more  strong,  more  dainty  in  enjoyment 
and  suffering  than  other  men,  capable  of  more  intense  and  sweeter 
'  dreams,  within  whom  is  stirred  an  imaginary  world  of  graceful  or 
.      terrible  beings,  all  impassioned  like  their  author. 

Such  as  I  have  described  him,  however,  he  found  his  resting-place. 

f      Cirly,  at  least  from  an  external  point,  he  settled  down  to  an  orderly, 

^      Kiisible,  citizen-like  existence,  engaged  in  business,  provident  of  the 

htore.    He  remained  on  the  stage  for  at  least  seventeen  years,  though 

Mxig  secondary  parts  ;^   he  sets  his  wits  at  the  same  time  to  the 

Wmch'mg  up  of  plays  with  so  much  activity,  that  Greene  called  him  ^  an 

<^istart  crow  beautified  with  our  feathers; ...  an  absolute  Johannes 

ffKUjtwny  in  his  owne  conceyt  the  onely  shake-scene  in  a  oountrey.'  * 

At  the  age  of  thirty-three  he  had  amassed  enough  to  buy  at  Stratford 

f      t  house  with  two  bams  and  two  gardens,  and  he  went  on  steadier  and 

^^adier  in  the  same  course.     A  man  attains  only  to  easy  circumstances 

^y  his  own  labour ;  if  he  gains  wealth,  it  is  by  making  others  labour 

ior  him.    This  is  why,  to  the  trades  of  actor  and  author,  Shakspeare 

•dded  those  of  manager  and  director  of  a  theatre.     He  acquired  a 

f""^  proprietorship  in  the  Blackfiiars  and  Globe  theatres,  farmed 

;  *  Smnet  39.  •  8(m7iet  78.  »  Sonnet  71. 

I  *  The  part  in  whioh  he  excelled  was  that  of  the  ghost  in  Hamlet, 

I  '  Greene's  A  QroaUworth  of  Wit,  etc. 
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tithes,  bought  large  pieces  of  land,  more  houses,  gsTe  a  dowry  to  bis 
daughter  Susanna,  and  finally  retired  to  his  native  town  on  his  property, 
in  his  own  house,  like  a  good  landlord,  an  honest  citizen,  who  manages 
his  fortune  fitly,  and  takes  his  share  of  municipal  work.     He  had  an 
income  of  two  or  three  hundred  pounds,  which  would  be  equivalent  to 
about  eight  or  twelve  hundred  at  the  present  time,  and  according  to 
tradition,  lived  cheerfully  and  on  good  terms  with  his  neighbours ;   at 
all  events,  it  does  not  seem  that  he  thought  much  about  his  literaiy 
glory,  for  he  did  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  collect  and  publish  bis 
works.     One  of  his  daughters  married  a  physician,  the  other  a  wine 
merchant ;  the  last  did  not  even  know  how  to  sign  her  name.     He  lent 
money,  and  cut  a  good  figure  in  this  little  world.     Strange  close ;  one 
which  at  first  sight  resembles  more  that  of  a  shopkeeper  than  of  a  poet. 
Must  we  attribute  it  to  that  English  instinct  which  places  happiness  in 
the  life  of  a  country  gentleman  and  a  landlord  with  a  good  rent-roll, 
well  connected,  surrounded  by  comforts,  who  quietly  rejoices  in  bis 
settled  respectability,^  his  domestic  authority,  and  his  county  standing  ? 
Or  rather,  was  Shakspeare,  like  Voltaire,  a  common-sense  man,  though 
of  an  imaginative  brain,  keeping  a  sound  judgment  under  the  sparkling 
of  his  genius,  prudent  from  scepticism,  economical  through  lack   of 
independence,  and  capable,  after  going  the  round  of  human  ideas,  of 
deciding  with  Gandide,'  that  the  best  thing  one  can  do  is  '  to  cultivate 
one's  garden  ?  *    I  had  rather  think,  as  his  full  and  solid  head  suggests,* 
that  by  the  mere  force  of  his  overflowing  imagination  he  escaped,  like 
Goethe,  the  perils  of  an  overflowing  imagination;  that  in  depicting 
passion,  he  succeeded,  like  Goethe,  in  quelling  passion  in  his  own  case  ; 
that  the  lava  did  not  break  out  in  his  conduct,  because  it  found  issue  in 
his  poetry ;  that  his  theatre  redeemed  his  life ;  and  that,  having  passed 
by  sympathy,  through  every  kind  of  folly  and  wretchedness  that  is 
incident  to  human  existence,  he  was  able  to  settle  down  amidst  them 
with  a  calm  and  melancholy  smile,  listenbg,  for  distraction,  to  the  aerial 
music  of  the  fancies  in  which  he  revelled.^     I  am  willing  to  believe, 
lastly,  tliat  in  frame  as  in  the  rest,  he  belonged  to  his  great  genemtion 
and  his  great  age;  tliat  with  him,  as  with  Rabelais,  Titian,  Michael 
Angelo,  and  Rubens,  the  solidity  of  his  muscles  balanced  the  sensibility 
of  his  nerves ;  that  in  those  days  the  human  machine,  more  severely 
tried  and  more  firmly  constructed,  could  withstand  the  storms  of  passion 
and  the  fire  of  inspiration ;  that  soul  and  body  were  still  at  equilibrium; 
that  genius  was  then  a  blossom,  and  not,  as  now,  a  disease.     Of  all  this 
we  can  but  conjecture :  if  we  would  see  the  man  more  closely,  we  must 
seek  him  in  his  works. 

'  *  He  was  a  respectable  man/    *  A  good  word ;  what  does  it  mean  ?'    ■  Ha 
kept  a  gig.' — (Prom  Thurtell's  trial  for  the  murder  of  Weare.) 

*  The  model  of  an  optimist,  the  hero  of  one  of  Voltaire's  tales. — Ttt, 
'  See  his  portraits,  and  in  particular  his  bust. 

*  Especially  la  bis  later  plays :  Tempest »  Twelfth  Nighi, 
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liCt  HI  then  look  for  the  man,  and  in  his  style.  The  style  explains 
Ae  work ;  whilst  showing  the  princi[)al  features  of  the  genius,  it  infers 
the  rest  When  we  have  once  grasped  the  dominant  faculty,  we  see 
the  whole  nrtiiit  derveloped  like  a  flower. 

Shakspoare  imagines  with  copiousness  and  excess ;  he  spreads  meta- 
phors profusely  over  all  he  writes;  every  instant  abstract  ideas  are 
dianged  into  images ;  it  is  a  series  of  paintings  which  is  unfolded  in 
hii  mind.  He  does  not  seek  them,  they  come  of  themselves;  they 
crowd  within  him,  covering  his  arguments ;  they  dim  with  their  bright- 
ness the  pure  light  of  logic.  He  does  not  labour  to  explain  or  prove ; 
picture  on  picture,  image  on  image,  he  is  for  ever  copying  the  strange 
■ad  ^lendid  visions  which  are  engendered  one  within  another,  and  are 
heaped  np  within  him.  Compare  to  our  dull  wiiteis  this  passagOi  which 
T  nike  at  hazard  from  a  tranquil  dialogue : 

*  The  single  sad  pecali&r  life  is  bonnd, 
"With  all  the  strength  and  artloar  of  the  mind. 
To  keep  itself  from  noyance ;  hut  much  more 
That  spirit  upon  whose  weal  depend  and  rest 
The  lives  of  many.     The  cease  of  majesty 
Dies  not  alone ;  bnt,  like  a  gulf,  doth  draw 
What's  near  it  with  it :  it  is  a  massy  wheel, 
Fix'd  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  mount. 
To  whose  huge  spokes  ten  thousand  lesser  thin^i 
Are  mortised  and  adjoin'd ;  which,  when  it  &U% 
Each  small  annexment,  petty  consequence. 
Attends  the  boisterous  ruin.     Never  alone 
Did  the  king  sigh,  but  with  a  general  groan.'  > 

Here  we  have  three  successive  images  to  express  the  same  thonght 
It  is  a  whole  blossoming;  a  bough  grows  from  the  trunk,  from  that  an- 
other, which  is  multiplied  into  numerous  fresh  branches.  Instead  of  a 
smooth  road,  traced  by  a  regular  line  of  dry  and  well-fixed  stakes,  you 
enter  a  woo<i,  crowded  with  interwoven  trees  and  luxuriant  bushes, 
which  conceal  you  and  dose  your  path,  which  delight  and  dazzle  your 
eyes  by  the  magnificence  of  their  verdure  and  the  wealth  of  their 
bloom.  Ton  are  astonished  at  first,  modem  mind  that  you  are,  busi- 
ness man,  nsed  to  the  clear  dissertations  of  classical  poetry;  you 
become  cross ;  you  think  the  author  is  joking,  and  that  through  self- 
esteem  and  bad  taste  he  is  misleading  you  and  himself  in  his  garden 
thickets.  By  no  means ;  if  he  speaks  thus,  it  is  not  from  choice,  but  of 
aeoessi^ ;  metaphor  is  not  his  whim,  but  the  form  of  his  thought.  In 
the  height  of  passion,  he  imagines  stilL  When  Hamlet,  in  despair, 
remembers  his  father's  noble  form,  he  sees  the  my  the  logical  pictures 
with  which  the  taste  of  the  age  filled  the  very  streets : 

'  »  HcmUt,  ill.  8. 
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A  Btation  like  the  herald  Mercniy 
New-lighted  on  a  heaveukisising  hilL'^ 

This  charming  visio.i,  in  the  midst  of  a  bloody  inyective,  proves  that 
there  lurks  a  painter  underneath  the  poet  Involuntarily  and  out  of 
season,  he  tears  off  the  tragic  mask  which  covered  his  face ;  and  the 
reader  discovers,  behind  the  contracted  features  of  this  terrible  mask,  a 
graceful  and  inspired  smile  of  which  he  had  not  dreamed. 

Such  an  imagination  must  needs  be  vehement.  Every  metaphor  is 
a  convulsion.  Whosoever  involuntarily  and  naturally  transforms  a  di  j 
idea  into  an  image,  has  his  brain  on  fire :  true  metaphors  are  flaming 
apparitions,  which  are  like  a  picture  in  a  flash  of  lightning.  Never,  I 
think,  in  any  nation  of  Europe,  or  in  any  age  of  history,  has  so  deep  a 
passion  been  seen.  Shakspeare's  style  is  a  compound  of  furious  expres- 
sions. No  man  has  submitted  words  to  such  a  contortion.  Mingled 
contrasts,  raving  exaggerations,  apostrophes,  exclamations,  the  whole 
fury  of  the  ode,  inversion  of  ideas,  accumulation  of  images,  the  horrible 
and  the  divine,  jumbled  into  the  same  line ;  it  seems  to  my  fancy  as 
though  he  never  writes  a  word  without  shouting  it.  '  What  have  I 
done?'  the  queen  asks  Hamlet.    He  answers: 

'  Such  an  act 
That  blnrs  the  grace  and  blush  of  modesty, 
Calls  virtue  hypocrite,  takes  off  the  rose 
From  the  fair  forehead  of  an  innocent  love. 
And  sets  a  blister  there,  makes  marriage- vowf 
As  false  as  dicers'  oaths :  0,  such  a  deed 
As  from  the  body  of  contraction  plucks 
The  very  soul,  and  sweet  religion  makes 
A  rhapsody  of  words :  heaven's  face  doth  glow  | 
Tea,  this  solidity  and  compound  muss, 
With  tristful  visage,  as  against  the  doom, 
Is  thought-sick  at  the  act.'* 

It  is  the  style  of  phrensy.  Tet  I  have  not  given  alL  The  metaphors  ara 
all  exaggerated,  the  ideas  all  verge  on  the  absurd.  All  is  transformed 
and  disfigured  by  the  whirlwind  of  passion.  The  contagion  of  the  crime, 
which  he  denounces,  has  marred  his  whole  nature.  He  no  longer  sees 
anything  in  the  world  but  corruption  and  lying.  To  vilify  the  vutuoiai 
were  little ;  he  vilifies  virtue  herself.  Inanimate  things  are  sucked  into 
the  whirl  of  grief.  The  sky's  red  tint  at  sunset,  the  pallid  shade  spread 
by  night  over  the  landscape,  become  the  blush  and  the  paDor  of  shame, 
and  the  wretched  man  who  speaks  and  weeps  sees  the  whoh  world  totter 
with  him  in  the  dimness  of  despair. 

Hamlet,  it  will  be  said,  is  half-mad ;  this  explains  his  vehemence  of 
expression.  The  truth  is  that  Hamlet,  here,  is  Shakspeare.  Be  the 
situation  terrible  or  peaceful,  whether  he  is  engaged  on  an  invective  oi 

>  Act  iii  Sc.  4  •  Ibid. 
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•  oonversation,  the  style  is  excessive  thronghout  Shakspeare  nerer 
aees  things  tranquillj.  All  the  powers  of  his  mind  are  concentrated  in 
the  present  image  or  idea.  He  is  buried  and  absorbed  in  it  With 
metk  a  genius,  we  are  on  the  brink  of  aa  abyss ;  the  eddying  water 
da^es  in  headlong,  devouring  whatever  objects  it  meets,  bringing  them 
to  light  again,  if  at  ail,  transformed  and  mutilated.  We  pause  stupe- 
fied before  these  convulsive  metaphors,  which  might  have  been  written 
by  a  fevered  hand  in  a  night's  delirium,  which  gather  a  pageful  of  ideal 
sod  pictures  in  half  a  sentence,  which  scorch  the  eyes  they  would  en- 
lighten. Words  lose  their  sense ;  constructions  are  put  out  of  joint ; 
paradoxes  of  style,  apparently  false  expressions,  which  a  man  might 
occasionally  venture  upon  with  diffidence  in  the  transport  of  his  rapture, 
become  the  ordinary  language;  he  dazzles,  he  repels,  he  terrifies,  he 
disgusts,  he  oppresses;  his  verses  are  a  piercing  and  sublime  song, 
pitched  in  too  high  a  key,  above  the  reach  of  our  organs,  which  offends 
our  ears,  of  which  our  mind  alone  can  divine  the  justice  and  beauty. 

Tet  this  is  little;  for  that  singular  force  of  concentration  is  re- 
doubled by  the  suddenness  of  the  dash  which  it  displays.  In  Shak- 
speare  there  is  no  preparation,  no  adaptation,  no  development,  no  care 
to  make  himself  understood.  Like  a  too  6ery  and  powerful  horse,  he 
botmds,  but  cannot  run.  He  bridges  in  a  couple  of  words  an  enormous 
interval;  is  at  the  two  poles  in  a  single  instant  The  reader  vainly 
looks  for  the  intermediate  track ;  confounded  by  these  prodigious  leaps, 
be  wonders  by  what  miracle  the  poet  has  entered  upon  a  new  idea 
th»  very  moment  when  he  quitted  the  last,  seeing  perhaps  between  the 
two  images  a  long  scale  of  transitions,  which  we  pace  painfully  step  by 
step,  but  which  he  has  spanned  in  a  stride.  Shakspeare  flies,  we  creep. 
Hence  comes  a  style  made  up  of  conceits,  bold  images  shattered  in  an 
iostant  by  others  si  ill  bolder,  barely  indicated  ideas  completed  by  others 
^  removed,  no  visible  connexion,  but  a  visible  incoherence ;  at  every 
<tep  we  halt,  the  track  failing ;  and  there,  far  above  us,  lo,  stands  the 
poet,  and  we  find  that  we  have  ventured  in  his  footsteps,  through  a 
craggy  land,  full  of  precipices,  which  he  threads,  as  if  it  were  a 
straightforward  road,  but  on  which  our  greatest  efforts  barely  carry 
01  along. 

What  will  you  think,  further,  if  we  observe  that  these  vehement  ex- 
piessions,  so  unexpected,  instead  of  following  one  after  the  other,  slowly 
And  with  effort,  are  hurled  out  by  hundreds,  with  an  impetuous  ease 
tnd  abundance,  like  the  bubbling  waves  from  a  welling  spring,  which  are 
beaped  together,  rise  one  above  another,  and  find  no  place  wide  enough 
to  spread  themselves  and  fall  ?  You  may  find  in  Ramto  and  Juliet  a 
•core  of  examples  of  this  inexhaustible  inspiration.  The  two  lovers 
pile  up  an  infinite  muss  of  metaphors,  impassioned  exaggerations, 
clenches,  contorted  phrases,  amorous  extravagances.  Their  language 
>»like  the  trill  of  nightingales,  Shakspeare's  wits,  Meicutio,  Beatrice, 
(^lind,  bis  downs,   buffoons,  sparkle  with  far  fetched   jokes,  which 
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rattle  out  like  a  musketry-fire.  There  is  none  of  them  but  provides 
enough  play  of  words  to  stock  a  whole  theatre.  Lear's  curses,  or  Queen 
Murgaret's,  would  suffice  for  all  the  madmen  in  an  asylum,  or  all  the 
oppressed  of  the  earth.  The  sonnets  are  a  delirium  of  ideas  and  images, 
turned  out  with  an  energy  enough  to  make  a  man  giddy.  His  first 
poem,  Venus  and  Adonis,  is  the  sensual  ecstasy  of  a  Correggio,  insatiable 
and  elicited.  This  exuberant  fecundity  intensifies  qualities  already  in 
excesj^  and  multiplies  a  hundred-fold  the  luxuriance  of  metaphor,  the 
incchei*ence  of  style,  and  ^e  unbridled  vehemence  of  txpression.^ 

All  that  I  have  said  may  be  compressed  into  a  few  words.  Objects 
were  taken  into  his  mind  organised  and  complete ;  they  pass  into  our* 
disjointed,  decomposed,  fragmentarily.  He  thought  in  the  lump,  we 
think  piecemeal;  hence  his  style  and  our  style — two  languages  nmt 
to  be  reconciled.  We,  for  our  part,  writers  and  reasoners,  can  note 
precisely  by  a  word  each  isolated  fraction  of  an  idea,  and  represent 
the  due  order  of  its  parts  by  the  due  order  of  our  expressions.  We 
advance  gradually ;  we  affiliate,  go  down  to  the  roots,  try  and  treat  oui 
words  as  numbers,  oiu*  sentences  as  equations ;  we  employ  but  general 
terms,  which  every  mind  can  understand,  and  regular  constructions,  into 
which  any  mind  can  enter ;  we  attain  justness  and  clearness,  not  life. 
Shakspeare  lets  justness  and  clearness  look  out  for  themselves,  and  attains 
life.  From  amidst  his  complex  conception  and  his  coloured  semi-vision 
he  grasps  a  fragment,  a  quivering  fibre,  and  shows  it ;  it  is  for  you, 
from  this  fragment,  to  divine  the  rest  He,  behind  thb  word,  has  a 
whole  picture,  an  attitude,  a  long  argument  abridged,  a  mass  of  8warm« 
ing  ideas ;  you  know  them,  these  abbreviative,  condensive  words :  these 
are  they  which  we  launch  out  from  the  furnace  of  invention,  in  a  fit  of 
passion — words  of  slang  or  of  fashion,  which  appeal  to  local  memory 
or  individual  experience  ;'  little  concocted  and  incorrect  phrases,  which, 
by  their  irregularity,  express  the  suddenness  and  the  breaks  of  the 
inner  sensation ;  trivial  words,  exaggerated  figures.*  There  is  a  gesture 
beneath  each,  a  quick  contraction  of  the  brows,  a  curl  of  laughing  lips, 
a  clown^s  trick,  an  unhinging  of  the  whole  machine.  None  of  them 
mark  ideas ;  each  is  the  extremity  and  issue  of  a  complete  mimic  action ; 
none  is  the  expression  and  definition  of  a  partial  and  limited  idea. 
This  is  why  Shakspeare  is  strange  and  powerful,  obscure  and  original, 
beyond  all  the  poets  of  his  or  any  other  age ;  the  most  immoderate  of 
all  violators  of  language,  the  most  marvellous  of  ail  creators  of  souls, 

^  This  is  why,  in  the  eyes  of  a  writer  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Shakspcare'i 
style  is  the  most  obscure,  pretentious,  painful,  barbarous,  and  absurd,  that  could 
De  imagined. 

'  Shakspeare's  Yocabulaiy  is  the  most  copious  of  alL  It  comprises  about  1S,000 
^ords  ;  Milton's  only  8000. 

'  See  tlie  conversation  of  Laertes  and  his  sister,  and  of  Laertes  and  Polonium 
in  Hamlet,  The  style  is  foreign  to  the  situation  ;  and  we  see  here  plainly  thi 
natural  and  neoefuary  process  of  Sliaks^teare's  thought.  ^  j 
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tiie  farthest  remoTed  from  regular  logic  and  'classical  reason,  the  one 
«08t  capable  of  exciting  in  us  a  world  of  forms,  and  of  placing  living 
beings  before  us. 

ra. 

Let  Hff  reconstruct  this  world,  so  as  to  find  in  it  the  imprint  of  its 
creator.  A  poet  does  not  copy  at  random  the  manners  which  surround 
Van  ;  be  selects  from  this  vast  material,  and  involuntarily  brings  upon 
the  stage  the  moods  of  the  heart  and  the  conduct  which  best  suit  his 
Udent.  If  he  is  a  logician,  a  moralist,  an  orator,  as,  for  instance,  one 
of  the  French  great  tragic  poets  (Racine)  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
he  will  only  represent  noble  manners ;  he  will  avoid  low  characters ;  he 
will  have  a  horror  of  valets  and  the  plebs ;  he  will  observe  the  greatest 
decorom  in  respect  of  the  strongest  outbreaks  of  passion ;  he  will  reject 
as  scandalous  every  low  or  indecent  word ;  he  will  give  us  reason, 
loftioess,  good  taste  throughout ;  he  will  suppress  the  familiarity,  child- 
ishness,  arUessness,  gay  banter  of  domestic  life  ;  he  will  blot  out  precise 
details,  special  traits,  aiid  will  raise  tragedy  into  a  serene  and  sublime 
region,  where  his  abstract  personages,  unencumbered  by  time  and 
•pace,  after  an  exchange  of  eloquent  harangues  and  able  dissertations, 
will  kill  each  other  becomingly,  and  as  though  they  were  merely  con- 
cluding a  ceremony.  Shakspeare  does  just  the  contrary,  because  his 
genius  is  the  exact  opposite.  His  master  faculty  is  an  impassioned 
imagination,  freed  from  the  fetters  of  reason  and  morality.  He  aban- 
fions  himself  to  it,  and  finds  in  man  nothing  that  he  would  care  to  lop 
off*  He  accepts  nature,  and  finds  it  beautiful  in  its  entirety.  He 
paints  it  in  its  littlenesses,  its  deformities,  its  weaknesses,  its  excesses, 
its  irregularities,  and  in  its  rages ;  he  exhibits  man  at  his  meals,  in 
bed,  at  play,  drunk,  mad,  sick ;  he  adds  that  which  passes  behind  the 
ttage  to  that  which  passes  on  the  stage.  He  does  not  dream  of  en- 
nobling, but  of  copying  human  life,  and  aspires  only  to  make  his  copy 
&ore  energetic  and  more  striking  than  the  originaL 

Hence  the  morals  of  this  drama ;  and  first,  the  want  of  dignity. 
I^ignity  arises  from  self-command.  A  man  selects  the  most  noble  of 
his  acts  and  attitudes,  and  allows  himself  no  other.  Shakspeare's  cha- 
racters select  none,  but  allow  themselves  alL  His  kings  are  men,  and 
faiUers  of  families.  The  terrible  Leontes,  who  is  about  to  order  the 
^h  of  his  wife  and  his  friend,  plays  like  a  child  with  his  son : 
^^resses  him,  gives  him  all  the  pretty  little  pet  names  which  mothers 
*i^  wont  to  employ ;  he  dares  be  trivial ;  he  gabbles  like  a  nurse ;  he 
haa  her  language,  and  fulfils  her  offices : 

*  Leontes,  What,  hast  smatch'd  thy  nosef 
They  say  it  in  a  copy  out  of  mine.    Come,  captain, 
We  must  be  neat ;  not  neat,  but  cleanly,  captain:  •  .  • 
Come,  air  page, 
Look  ou  me  with  your  welkin  eye ;  aweet  viUainl  ^-^  , 
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Host  dear'flt  1  my  oollop  •  •  .  Looldng  on  tlie  liiMi 
Of  my  boy's  face,  methoughts  1  did  recoil 
Twenty-three  years,  and  saw  myself  unbreech'd. 
In  my  green  yelvet  coat,  my  dagger  muzzled. 
Lest  it  should  bite  its  master.  .  .  . 
How  like,  methought,  I  then  was  to  this  kemd» 
This  squash,  this  gentleman  I  .  .  •  My  brotheri 
Are  you  so  fond  of  your  young  prince  as  we 
Do  seem  to  he  of  oms  f 

Polixenes,  If  at  home,  sir, 

He's  all  my  exercise,  my  mirth,  my  matter, 
Kow  my  sworn  firiend  and  then  mine  enemy. 
My  parasite,  my  soldier,  stat^man,  all : 
He  mokes  a  July's  day  short  as  December, 
.and  with  his  varying  childness  cures  in  me 
Thoughts  that  would  thick  my  blood.'  ^ 

Tliere  are  a  score  of  sncb  passages  in  Shakspeare.  The  great 
passions,  with  him  as  in  nature,  are  preceded  or  followed  by  trivial 
actions,  scraps  of  talk,  commonplace  sentiments.  Strong  emotions  are 
accidents  in  our  life :  to  drink,  to  eat,  to  talk  of  indifferent  things,  to 
carry  out  mechanically  an  habitual  daty,  to  dream  of  some  stale 
pleasure  or  some  ordinary  annoyance,  that  is  the  business  of  our  lives. 
Shakspeare  paints  us  as  we  are ;  his  heroes  bow,  ask  people  for  news, 
speak  of  rain  and  fine  weather,  as  oflen  and  as  casually  as  ourselves,  en 
the  very  eve  of  falling  into  the  extremity  of  misery,  or  of  plunging  int> 
fatal  resolutions.  Hamlet  asks  what's  o'clock,  finds  the  wind  biting 
talks  of  feasts  and  music  heard  without ;  and  this  quiet  talk,  so  little  it 
harmony  with  action,  so  full  of  slight,  insignificant  facts,  which  chance 
alone  has  raised  up,  lasts  until  the  moment  when  his  father's  ghost, 
rising  in  the  darkness,  reveals  the  assassination  which  it  is  his  duty  to 
avenge. 

Reason  tells  us  that  our  manners  should  be  measured ;  this  is  why 
the  manners  which  Shakspeare  paints  are  not  so.  Pure  nature  is 
violent,  passionate ;  she  admits  no  excuses,  suffers  no  moderation,  lakes 
no  count  of  circumstances,  wills  blindly,  breaks  out  into  railing,  has  tlie 
irrationality,  ardour,  anger  of  children.  Shakspeare's  characters  have 
hot  blood  and  a  ready  hand.  They  cannot  restrain  themselves,  they 
abandon  themselves  at  once  to  their  grief,  indignation,  love,  and  f  lunge 
fatally  down  the  steep  slope,  where  their  passion  urges  them  How 
many  need  I  quote?  Timon,  Leonato,  Cressida,  all  the  young  girls,  all 
the  chief  characters  in  the  great  dramas ;  everywhere  Shakspeare  paints 
the  unreflecting  impetuosity  of  immediate  action.  Capulet  tells  his 
daughter  Juliet  that  in  three  days  she  is  to  marry  Earl  Paris,  and  bids 
her  be  proud  of  it ;  she  answers  that  she  is  not  proud  of  it,  and  yet  she 
thanks  the  earl  for  this  proof  of  love.    Compare  Capulet's  fury  with  tlie 

»   Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 
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soger  of  OrgoL,'  and  yon  may  measure  the  difference  of  the  two  poet» 
mad  the  two  civilisations : 

•  CttptUet,  How  now,  how  now,  chop-logic !    What  is  this  f 
••Proud,"  and  ** I  thank  you,"  and  **  1  thank  you  not ;" 
And  jet  "not  proud,"  mistress  miniou,  you, 
Thank  me  no  thankings,  nor  proud  me  no  prouds. 
But  fettle  your  fine  joints  'gainst  Thursday  next^ 
To  go  with  Paris  to  Saint  Peter's  churcL, 
Or  I  will  drag  thee  on  a  hurdle  thither. 
Out,  you  green-sicknefls  carrion  1  out,  you  haggngel 
Tou  tallow-face ! 

JuUei.  Good  father,  I  beseech  you  on  my  knees, 
Hear  me  with  patience  but  to  speak  a  word. 

C,  Hang  thee,  young  baggage !  disobedient  wretdit 
I  tell  thee  what :  get  thee  to  church  o'  Thursday, 
Or  never  after  look  me  in  the  face : 
Speak  not,  reply  not,  do  not  answer  ms  } 
Jf y  fingers  itch.  . . . 

Lady  O  You  are  too  hot 

C  God's  bread  I  it  makes  me  mad : 
Day,  night,  hour,  tide,  time,  work,  play. 
Alone,  in  company,  still  my  care  hath  been 
To  have  her  match'd :  and  having  now  provided 
A  gentleman  of  noble  parentage. 
Of  fair  demesnes,  youthful,  and  nobly  train'd, 
StnfiTd,  as  they  say,  with  honourable  parts. 
Proportioned  as  one's  thought  would  wiah  a  msa; 
And  then  to  have  a  wretched  puling  fooi, 
A  whining  mamlnet,  in  her  fortune's  tender. 
To  answer,  "  I'll  not  wed  ;  I  cannot  love, 
I  am  too  young ;  I  pray  you,  pardon  me,"^ 
But,  an  you  will  not  wed,  I'll  pardon  you : 
Graze  where  you  will,  yon  shall  not  house  with  ae: 
Look  to't,  think  on't,  I  do  not  use  to  jest. 
Thursday  is  near ;  lay  hand  on  heart,  advise : 
An  you  be  mine,  lU  give  you  to  my  friend  ; 
An  yon  be  not,  hang,  beg,  starve,  die  in  the  streets, 
For,  by  my  soul.  111  ne'er  acknowledge  thee.'' 

Hiifl  method  of  exhorting  one's  child  to  marry  is  peculiar  to 
Shakspeare  and  the  sixteenth  century.  Contradiction  to  these  men 
was  like  a  red  rag  to  a  bull  *.  it  drove  them  mad. 

We  might  be  sore  that  in  this  age,  and  on  this  stage,  decency  was 
a  thing  unknown.  It  is  wearisome,  being  a  check ;  men  got  rid  of  it, 
because  k  was  wearisome.  It  is  a  gift  of  reason  and  moralrty ;  as  in- 
decency is  produced  by  nature  and  passion.  Shakspeare's  words  are 
loo  indecent  to  be  translated.     His  characters  call  thiogs  by  their  diny 

>  On«  of  Moli^r's  characterB  in  Tartuffe. — Tb. 
*  Borneo  and  Juliet^  iii.  5. 
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uames,  and  compel  the  thoughts  to  particular  images  of  physical  love. 
The  talk  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  is  lull  of  coarse  allusions ;  we  should 
have  to  find  out  an  alehouse  of  the  lowest  description  to  hear  the  like 
words  nowadays.* 

It  would  be  in  an  alehouse  too  that  we  shoiild  have  to  look  for  the 
rude  jests  and  brutal  kind  of  wit  which  form  the  staple  of  these  conver- 
sations. Kindly  politeness  is  the  slow  fruit  of  an  advanced  reflection ; 
it  is  a  sort  of  humanity  and  kindliness  applied  to  small  acts  and  every- 
day discourse ;  it  bids  man  soften  towards  others,  and  forget  himself 
in  others ;  it  constrains  simple  nature,  which  is  selfish  and  gross.  This 
is  why  it  is  absent  from  the  manners  of  the  drama  we  are  considering. 
You  will  see  carmen,  out  of  sportiveness  and  good  humour,  deal  one 
another  hard  blows :  so  it  is  pretty  well  with  the  conversation  of  the 
lords  and  ladies  who  are  in  a  sportive  mood ;  for  instance,  Beatrice  and 
Benedick,  very  well  bred  folk  as  things  go,'  with  a  great  name  for 
wit  and  politeness,  whose  smart  retorts  create  amusement  for  the 
bystanders.  These  *  skirmishes  of  wit*  consist  in  telling  one  another 
plainly :  You  are  a  coward,  a  glutton,  an  idiot,  a  buffoon,  a  rake,  a 
brute  I  You  are  a  parrot's  tongue,  a  fool,  a  •  •  •  (the  word  is  there). 
Benedick  says: 

'  I  will  ^  ...  to  the  Antipodes  .  . .  rather  than  hold  three  words'  oonferanot 
with  tliis  hai-py.  ...  I  cannot  endure  my  Lady  Tongue.  .  . . 
Don  Pedro,  You  have  put  him  down,  lady,  you  have  put  him  down. 
Beatrice.  So  1  would  not  he  should  do  me,  my  lord,  lest  I  should  }mf9 
the  mother  of  fools. '  * 

We  can  infer  the  tone  they  use  when  in  anger.     Emilia,  in  OtkellOy  says: 

*  He  call'd  her  whore  ;  a  beggar  in  his  drink 
Could  not  have  laid  such  tenns  upon  his  callat.'  * 

Tliey  have  a  vocabulary  of  foul  words  as  complete  as  that  of  Rabelaifli 
and  thny  drain  it  dry.  They  catch  up  handfuls  of  mud,  and  hurl  it  al 
their  enemy,  not  conceiving  themselves  to  be  smirched. 

Their  actions  correspond.  They  go  without  shame  or  pity  to  the 
limits  of  their  passion.  They  kill,  poison,  violate,  burn ;  the  stage  is  full 
of  abominations.  Sliakspeare  lugs  upon  the  stage  all  the  atrocious  deada 
of  the  civil  wars.  These  are  the  ways  of  wolves  and  hyasnas.  We  must 
read  of  Jack  Cade's  sedition  to  gain  an  idea  of  this  madness  and  fury. 
We  might  imagine  we  were  seeing  infuriated  beasts,  the  miu-derouii 
reckleSFuess  of  a  wolf  in  a  sbecpfold,  the  brutality  of  a  hog  fouling  and 
rolling  himself  in  filth  and  blood.  They  ruin,  kill,  butcher  each  otljer; 
with  their  feet  in  the  blood  of  their  victims,  they  call  for  food  and 

»  Henri/  VIII.  ii.  8,  etc 

'  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,    See  also  the  manner  in  which  Heniy  v.  paji 
court  to  Katharine  of  France  (v.  2). 

*  MucJi  Ado  cibotU  NoUUng,  iL  I,  *  Act  iv.  8. 
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I    drink;  tbey  stidc  heads  on  pikes  and  make  them  kits  one  another,  an^ 
Ihej  laugh. 

'Jack  Cade,  There  ahall  be  in  England  seven  halfpenny  loaves  sold  for  a  peonj. 
. .  .  There  shall  be  no  money ;  all  shall  eat  and  drink  on  my  score,  and  I  will 
ippsni  them  all  in  one  liveiy,  •  .  .  And  here,  sitting  upon  London-stone,  I 
tbaigt  and  command  that,  of  Uie  city's  cost,  the  pissing-condoit  nm  nothing  b^t 
claret  mue  this  first  year  of  onr  reign.  •  .  .  Away,  bom  all  the  records  of  the 
NiJm :  my  mouth  shall  be  the  parliament  of  England.  .  •  .  And  henceforth  all 
tbings  fl)\aU  be  in  common.  .  .  .  What  canst  thon  answer  to  my  majesty  for 
giring  up  of  Normandy  unto  Moonsieur  Basimecu,  the  dauphin  of  France  f  .  .  • 
The  proudest  peer  in  the  realm  shall  not  wear  a  head  on  his  shoulders,  unless  he 
piy  me  tribute  ;  there  shall  not  a  maid  be  married,  but  she  shall  pay  to  me  her 
Buidenhead  ere  they  have  it.  (Re-enler  r^ds  with  the  heads  of  Lord  Say  and  hie 
Kn-hi'kuo.)  But  is  not  this  brayer  f  Let  them  kiss  one  another,  for  they  loved 
ttll  when  they  were  alive.'  * 

Man  must  not  be  let  loose ;  we  know  not  what  lusts  and  furies 
may  brood  under  a  sober  guise.  Nature  was  never  so  hideous,  and 
this  hideousness  is  the  truth. 

Are  these  cannibal  moods  only  met  with  among  the  scum  ?  Why, 
the  princes  are  worse.  The  Duke  of  Cornwall  orders  the  old  Earl  of 
'  Gbucester  to  be  tied  to  a  chair,  because,  owing  to  him,  King  Lear  has 
I     •caped: 

'  Fellows,  hold  the  chair. 
Upon  these  eyes  of  thine  I'll  set  my  foot. 

{Qloucester  is  held  down  in  the  chair,  wMe  CormoaU  fkidBt 
out  one  of  ilia  eyee,  and  seta  hie  foot  on  iL) 
Qloeter,  He  that  will  think  to  live  till  he  be  old. 
Give  me  some  help  1    0  cruel !  0  you  gods  ! 
Began,  One  side  will  mock  another ;  the  other  toaw 
ComwaM.  If  you  see  vengeance, — 
Servant.  Hold  your  hand,  my  lord: 

I  have  served  yon  ever  since  I  was  a  child  ; 
But  better  service  have  I  never  done  you, 
Than  now  to  bid  you  hold.    Reg.  How  now,  yon  dog  I 

Serv.  If  you  did  wear  a  beard  upon  your  chin, 
I'd  shake  it  on  this  quarreL     What  do  you  mean  f 
Com.  My  villain  1  (Draws,  and  rune  at  AiaL) 

Serv.  ^ay,  then,  come  on,  and  take  the  chance  of  anger. 

{Draws;  ihey fight;  Comtoallis  wounded.) 
JKeyon.  Give  me  thy  sword.    A  peai»nt  stand  up  thus  1 

{Snatdua  a  sword,  comes  behind,  and  stabs  ^tm.) 
Serv.  O,  I  am  slain !    My  lord,  you  have  one  eye  left 
To  see  some  mischief  on  him.    0 1  {Diee>) 

Com.  Lest  it  see  more,  prevent  it    Out,  vile  jelly  t 
Where  is  thy  luitre  now  ? 

OloBter.  All  dark  and  comfortless.     Where's  my  son  f  •  •  • 
Regan,  Go  thrust  him  oat  at  gates,  and  let  him  smell 
His  way  to  Dover.  *« 

«  Henry  VI  2d  part,  iv.  2,  0,  7.  «  KinaJUar,  ill.  7. 
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Such  are  tlie  inanne>*8  of  that  stage.  They  are  unbridled,  like  those 
of  the  age,  and  like  the  poet's  imagination.  To  copy  the  coninK>n 
actions  of  every-day  life,  the  puerilities  and  feeblenesses  to  which  the 
greatest  continually  sink,  the  transports  which  degrade  them,  the 
indecent,  harsh,  or  foul  words,  the  atrocious  deeds  in  which  licence 
revels,  the  brutality  and  ferocity  of  primitive  nature,  is  the  work  of  m 
free  and  unencumbered  imagination.  To  copy  this  hideousness  and 
these  excesses  with  a  selection  of  such  familiar,  significant,  precise  de* 
tails,  that  they  reveal  imder  every  word  of  every  personage  the  complete 
condition  of  civilisation,  is  the  work  of  a  concentrated  and  all-powerful 
imagination.  This  species  of  manners  and  this  energy  of  description 
indicate  the  same  faculty,  unique  and  excessive,  whidi  the  style  had 
already  indicated* 

IV. 

On  this  common  background  stands  out  a  population  of  distinol 
living  figures,  illuminated  by  an  intense  light,  in  striking  relief.  This 
crt'stive  power  is  Shakspeare's  great  gift,  and  it  communicates  an  extra- 
ordinary significance  to  his  words.  Every  word  pronounced  by  one 
of  his  characters  enables  us  to  see,  besides  the  idea  which  it  contains 
and  the  emotion  which  prompted  it,  the  aggregate  of  the  qualities  i.ad 
the  entire  character  which  produced  it — the  mood,  physical  attitude, 
bearing,  look  of  the  man,  all  instantaneously,  with  a  clearness  and  force 
approached  by  no  one.  The  words  which  strike  our  ears  are  not  the 
thousandth  part  of  those  we  hear  within ;  they  are  like  sparks  thrown 
off  at  intervals ;  the  eyes  catch  rare  flashes  of  flame ;  the  mind  alone 
perceives  the  vast  conflagration  of  which  they  are  the  signs  and  the 
effect  He  gives  us  two  dramas  in  one :  the  first  strange,  convulsivci 
curtailed,  visible;  the  other  consistent,  immense,  invisible:  the  one 
covers  the  other  so  well,  that  as  a  rule  we  do  not  reaUse  that  we  are 
perusing  words :  we  hear  the  roll  of  those  terrible  voices,  we  see  con- 
tracted features,  glowing  eyes^  palUd  faces;  we  see  the  rages,  the 
furious  resolutions  which  mount  to  the  brain  with  the  feverish  blood, 
and  descend  to  the  sharp-strung  nerves.  This  property  jK)ssessed  >y 
every  phrase  to  exhibit  a  world  of  sentiments  and  forms,  comes  fi  jm 
the  fact  that  the  phrase  is  actually  caused  by  a  world  of  emotiocs  ^md 
images.  Shakspeare,  when  he  wrote,  felt  all  that  we  feel,  and  n:uch 
besides.  He  had  the  prodigious  faculty  of  seeing  in  a  twinkling  of  the 
eye  a  complete  character,  body,  mind,  past  and  present,  in  every  detail 
and  every  depth  of  his  being,  with  the  exact  attitude  and  the  expres- 
sion of  face,  which  the  situation  demanded.  A  word  here  and  there  of 
Hamlet  or  Othello  would  need  for  its  explanation  three  pages  of  com- 
mentaries ;  each  of  the  half -understood  thoughts,  which  the  com  men* 
tator  may  have  discovered,  has  left  its  trace  in  the  turn  of  the  phrase, 
in  the  nature  of  the  metaphor,  in  the  order  of  the  words ;  nowadays,  in 
pursuing  these  traces,  we  divine  the  thoughts.     These  innumerable 
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tneeB  hare  been  impressed  in  a  second,  within  the  compass  of  a  line 
bk  the  next  line  there  are  as  many,  impressed  just  as  quickly,  and 
in  the  same  compass.  You  can  gauge  the  concentration  and  the 
velocity  of  tbe  imagination  which  creates  thus. 

These  characters  are  all  of  the  same  family.  Good  or  bad,  gross 
or  ddicate,  refined  or  awkward,  Shakspeare  gives  them  all  the  same 
kind  of  spirit  whicb  is  his  own.  He  has  made  of  them  imaginative 
pei^ile,  void  of  will  and  reason,  impassioned  machines,  vehemently 
Inirled  one  upon  another,  who  were  the  representation  of  whatever  is 
iDost  natural  and  most  abandoned  in  human  nature.  Let  us  act  the 
I^  to  ourselves,  and  see  in  all  its  stages  thb  clanship  of  figures,  this 
prominence  of  portraits. 

Lowest  of  all  are  the  stupid  folk,  babbling  or  brutish.  Tmaginntion 
already  exists  there,  where  reason  is  not  yet  bom  ;  it  exists  also  here, 
where  reason  is  dead.  The  idiot  and  the  brute  blindly  follow  the 
phantoms  whicb  exist  in  their  benumbed  or  mechanical  brains.  No 
poet  has  understood  this  mechanism  like  Shakspeare.  His  Caliban,  for 
instance,  a  deformed  savage,  fed  on  roots,  growls  like  a  beast  under  the 
hand  of  Prospero,  who  has  subdued  him.  He  howls  continually  against 
his  master,  Uiough  he  knows  that  every  curse  will  be  paid  back  with 
*  cramps  and  aches.'  He  is  a  chained  wolf,  trembling  and  fierce,  who  tries 
to  bite  when  approached,  and  who  crouches  when  he  sees  the  lash  raised 
shove  him.  He  has  a  foul  sensuality,  a  loud  base  laugh,  the  gluttony 
of  degraded  humanity.  He  wished  to  violate  Miranda  in  her  sleep.  He 
cries  for  his  food,  and  gorges  himself  when  he  gets  it  A  sailor  who 
had  landed  in  the  island,  Stephano,  gives  him  wine ;  he  kisses  his  feet, 
and  takes  him  for  a  god ;  he  asks  if  he  has  not  dropped  from  heaven, 
and  adores  him.  We  find  in  him  rebellious  and  baffled  passions,  which 
are  eager  to  be  avenged  and  satiated.  Stephano  had  beaten  his  comrade. 
CaUban  cries,  *'  Beat  him  enough :  after  a  little  time  Til  beat  him  too.' 
He  prays  Stephano  to  come  with  him  and  murder  Prospero  in  his  sleep ; 
he  thirsts  to  lead  him  there,  and  sees  his  master  already  with  his  throat 
CQ^  and  his  brains  scattered  on  the  earth : 

'  Prithee,  my  king,  be  quiet    See'st  thoa  here. 
This  is  the  month  o'  the  cell:  no  ndise,  and  enter. 
Do  that  good  mischief  which  may  make  this  island 
Thine  own  for  ever,  end  I,  thy  Caliban, 
For  aye  thy  foot-licker.'  * 

Others,  like  Ajax  and  Cloten,  are  more  like  men,  and  yet  it  is  piure 
Blood  that  Shakspeare  depicts  in  them,  as  in  Caliban.  The  clogging 
corporeal  machine,  the  mass  of  muscles,  the  thick  blood  coursing  in  th^ 
vans  of  these  fighting  brutes,  oppress  the  intelligence,  and  leave  no  life 
but  for  animal  passions.    Ajax  uses  his  fists,  and  devours  meat ;  that  is 


The  Tempest,  iv.  1.  r^  T 
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his  existence;  if  he  »  jealous  of  Achilles,  it  is  pretty  mu-h  as  a b«n  u 
jealous  of  his  fellow.  He  permits  himself  to  be  restrained  and  led  by 
Ulysses,  without  looking  before  him :  the  grossest  flattery  decoys  him.  The 
Greeks  have  urged  him  to  accept  Hectcr's  challenge.  Behold  him  puffed 
up  with  pride,  scorning  to  answer  any  one,  not  knowing  what  he  says  or 
does.  Thersites  cries,  *  Good-morrow,  Ajax;'  and  he  replies,  *  Thanks, 
Agamemnon.'  He  has  no  further  thought  than  to  contemplate  hij 
enormous  frame,  and  roll  majestically  his  great  stupid  eyes.  When  the 
dny  comes,  he  strikes  at  Hector  as  on  an  anvil  After  a  good  while  they 
are  separated.  *  I  am  not  warm  .yet,'  says  Ajax,  *  let  us  fight  again.*  * 
Cloten  is  less  massive  than  this  phlegmatic  ox ;  but  he  is  just  as  idiotic, 
just  ns  vainglorious,  just  as  coarse.  The  beautiful  Imogen,  urged  by 
his  insults  and  his  scullion  manners,  tells  him  that  his  whole  body  is 
not  worth  as  much  as  Posthumus'  garment.  He  is  stung  to  the  quick, 
repeats  the  word  ten  times;  he  cannot  shake  off  the  idea,  and  runs  at  it 
again  and  again  with  his  head  do¥m,  like  an  angry  ram : 

*  Cloten,  **  His  garment  ?"  Now,  the  devil —  Imogen.  To  Dorothy  my  woman 
hie  thee  presently —  C.  "  His  garment  ?"  .  .  .  You  have  abused  me :  "  His  meanest 
gannent  !'*•••  Ill  be  revenged :  **  His  meanest  garment  I "    WelL*  • 

He  gets  some  of  Posthumus'  garments,  and  goes  to  Milford  Haven,  ex- 
pecting to  meet  Imogen  there.     On  his  way  he  matters  thus : 

'  With  that  suit  upon  my  back,  will  I  ravish  her:  first  kill  him,  and  in  hef 
eyes ;  there  shall  she  see  my  valour,  which  will  then  be  a  torment  to  her  contempt. 
He  on  the  ground,  my  speech  of  insultment  ended  on  his  dead  body,  and  when 
my  liibt  has  dined, — which,  as  I  say,  to  vex  her  I  will  execute  in  the  clothes  that 
she  80  praised, — ^to  the  court  I'll  knock  her  back,  foot  her  home  again. ' ' 

Others,  again,  are  but  babblers :  for  example,  Polonius,  the  grave  brain- 
less counsellor;  a  great  baby,  not  yet  out  of  hb  'swathing  clouts  ;*  a 
solemn  booby,  who  rains  on  men  a  shower  of  counsels,  compliments, 
and  maxims  ;  a  sort  of  court  speaking-trumpet,  useful  in  grand  cere- 
monies, with  the  air  of  a  thinker,  but  fit  only  to  spout  words.  Bal 
the  most  complete  of  all  these  characters  is  that  of  the  nurse  in  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  a  gossip,  loose  in  her  talk,  a  regular  kitchen-oracle,  smelling 
of  the  stew-pan  and  old  boots,  foolish,  impudent,  immoral,  but  other- 
wise a  good  creature,  and  affectionate  to  her  child.  Mark  this  dis- 
jointed and  never-ending  gossip's  babble : 

'  Nurse,  'Faith  I  can  tell  her  age  unto  an  hour 

Lady  CanuUt,  She's  not  fourteen.  .  .  . 

Nurse,  Come  Lammas-eve  at  uight  shall  she  be  fourteen. 
8usau  and  she — God  rest  all  Christian  souls! — 
Were  of  an  age :  well,  Susan  is  with  God ; 

'  See  TroUm  and  Oressida,  ii.  8,  the  jesting  manner  in  which  the  geneimli 
Irive  on  this  fierce  brute. 

«  Cumbeline,  ii.  3.  Vnd,  lU.  5. 
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She  was  too  gooA  for  me :  but,  as  I  said. 

On  Laniinas-eve  at  night  shall  she  be  foaiieMil 

That  shall  she,  many ;  I  remember  it  welL 

Tis  sijice  the  earthquake  now  eleven  years ; 

And  she  was  wean'd, — I  never  shall  forget  it,— 

Of  all  the  days  of  the  year,  npon  that  day  : 

For  I  had  then  laid  wormwood  to  my  dug, 

Sitting  in  the  son  under  the  dove-house  wall: 

Hy  lord  and  you  were  then  at  Mantua : — 

Kay,  I  do  bear  a  brain : — ^but,  as  I  said 

When  it  did  taste  the  wormwood  on  the  nipple 

Of  my  dug  and  felt  it  bitter,  pretty  fool. 

To  see  it  tetchy  and  fall  out  with  the  dug  t 

Shake,  quoth  the  dove-hooae:  'twas  no  need,  I  tnm, 

To  bid  me  trudge: 

And  since  that  time  it  is  eleven  years ; 

For  then  she  could  stand  alone ;  nay,  by  the  rood, 

She  could  have  run  and  waddled  all  about ; 

For  even  the  day  before,  she  broke  her  brow.** 

Then  she  tells  an  indecent  anecdote,  which  she  begins  over  again  fom 
times.  She  is  silenced:  what  then?  She  has  her  anecdote  in  bei 
kead,  and  cannot  cease  repeating  it  and  laughing  to  herself.  Endless 
Rpetltions  are  the  mind's  first  step.  The  vulgar  do  not  pursue  the 
•traight  line  of  reasoning  and  of  the  story ;  they  repeat  their  steps,  as 
H  were  merely  marking  time :  struck  with  an  image,  they  keep  it  for 
tn  hour  before  their  eyes,  and  are  never  tired  of  it  If  they  do  ad- 
vance, they  turn  aside  to  a  hundred  chance  ideas  before  they  get  at 
the  phrase  required.  They  let  themselves  be  diverted  by  all  the 
thoughts  which  come  across  them.  This  is  what  the  nurse  does ;  and 
when  she  brings  Juliet  news  of  her  lover,  she  torments  and  wearies 
her,  less  from  a  vdsh  to  tease  than  from  a  habit  of  wandering  from  th« 
pobt: 

'  JT^ne.  JesD,  what  haste  t  can  yon  not  stay  awhile  f 
I^  you  not  see  Uiat  I  am  out  of  breath  f 

JnHeL  How  art  thou  out  of  breath,  when  thou  hast  broatk 
Tc  say  to  me  that  thou  art  out  of  breath  f  •  •  • 
U  Uky  news  good,  or  bad  T  answer  to  that ; 
8ay  dtber,  and  Til  stay  the  circumstance: 
L(i  me  be  satisfied:  iit't  good  or  bad  f 

i^.  ^ell,  you  have  made  a  simple  choice ;  you  know  not  how  to  choose  a  mm 
KoDco  1  no,  not  he  ;  though  his  face  be  better  than  any  man's,  yet  his  leg  excels 
■n  men's ;  and  for  a  hand,  and  a  foot,  and  a  body,  though  they  be  not  to  be  talked 
^  yet  they  arc  past  compare :  he  is  not  the  flower  of  courtesy,  but,  I'll  warrant 
^  18  gentle  as  a  lamb.  Go  thy  ways,  wench;  serve  Qod.  What^  have  yoa 
lifted  at  home? 

J.  No,  no  :  but  all  this  did  I  know  beforeu 
Wbat  says  he  sf  our  marriage  ?  idiat  of  that  f 

*  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i  3. 
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N.  I^rd,  bow  my  head  aches  I  what  a  head  bATe  1 1 
It  beats  as  it  would  fall  in  twenty  pieces. 
My  bock  o'  t'other  side, — 0,  my  back,  my  back  I 
Beshrew  your  heart  for  sending  me  about, 
To  catch  my  death  with  jaunting  up  and  down ! 

/.  I'  faith,  I  am  sorry  that  thou  art  not  welL 
Sweet,  sweet,  sweet  nurse,  tell  me,  what  says  my  love  t 

N.  Your  love  says,  like  an  honest  gentleman,  and  a  conrtecos,  and  ft  kind,  mi 
a  handsome,  and,  I  warrant,  a  Tirtuous, — Where  is  your  mother  T^ 

It  is  never-ending.  Her  gabble  is  worse  when  she  comes  to  announce 
to  Juliet  the  death  of  her  cousin  and  the  banishment  of  Romeo.  It  is 
the  shrill  cry  and  chatter  of  an  overgrown  asthmatic  magpie.  She 
laments,  confuses  the  names,  spins  roimdabout  sentences,  ends  by  asking 
for  aqua-vitcB,  She  curses  Romeo,  them  brings  him  to  Juliet's  chamber. 
Next  day  Juliet  is  ordered  to  marry  Earl  Paris ;  Juliet  throws  herself 
into  her  nurse's  arms,  praying  for  comfort,  advice,  assistance.  The 
other  finds  the  true  remedy :  Marry  Paris, 

*  0,  he's  a  lovely  gentleman ! 
Bomeo's  a  dishclout  to  him :  an  eagle,  madoBf 
Hath  not  so  green,  so  quick,  so  fair  an  eye 
As  Paris  hath.    Beshrew  my  very  heart, 
I  think  you  are  happy  in  this  second  matcht 
For  it  excels  your  first.'  ^ 

This  cool  immorality,  these  weather-cock  arguments,  this  fashion  ef 
estimating  love  like  a  fishwoman,  completes  the  portrait. 

V. 

The  mechanical  imagination  produces  Sbakspeare*s  fool-characterg : 
a  quick  venturesome  dazzling,  unquiet  imagination,  produces  bis  men  of 
wit.  Of  wit  there  are  many  kinds.  One,  altogether  French,  which  is 
but  reason,  a  foe  to  paradox,  scomer  of  folly,  a  sort  of  incisive  com- 
mon sense,  having  no  occupation  but  to  render  truth  amusing  and 
evident,  the  most  effective  weapon  with  an  intelligent  and  vain  people : 
such  was  the  wit  of  Voltaire  and  the  drawing-rooms.  The  ether,  that 
of  improvisators  and  artists,  is  a  mere  inventive  transport,  paradoxical, 
unshackled,  exuberant,  a  sort  of  self- entertainment,  a  phantasmagoria 
of  images,  quibbles,  strange  ideas,  dazing  and  intoxicating,  like  the 
movement  and  illumination  of  a  ball.  Such  is  the  wit  of  Mercutio,  of 
the  clowns,  of  Beatrice,  Rosalind,  and  Benedick.  They  laugh,  not 
from  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  but  from  the  desire  to  laugh.  Yoq 
must  look  elsewhere  for  the  campaigns  which  aggressive  reason  makes 
against  human  folly.  Here  folly  is  in  its  full  bloom.  Our  folk  think 
of  amusement,  and  nothing  more.  They  are  good-humoured ;  they  let 
their  wit  ride  gaily  over  the  possible  and  the  impossible.     They  phijf 

*  Romeo  and  Jxdiet,  ii.  5.  '  Ibid,  lii.  5 
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opoQ  words,  contort  their  sense,  draw  absurd  and  laughable  inferences, 
exchange  them  alternately,  like  shuttlecocks,  one  after  another,  and 
Tie  with  each  other  in  singularity  and  invention.  They  dress  all  their 
ideas  in  strange  or  sparkling  metaphors.  The  taste  of  the  time  was  for 
loasquerades ;  their  conversation  is  a  masquerade  of  ideas.  They  say 
Botiiing  in  a  simple  style;  they  only  seek  to  heap  together  subtle  things, 
fiif-fetched,  difficult  to  invent  and  to  understand ;  all  their  expressions 
tre  over-refined,  unexpected,  extraordinary ;  they  strain  their  thought 
md  change  it  into  a  caricature.  *  Alas,  poor  Romeo  I'  say  7  Mtrcutio, 
*fae  is  already  dead;  stabbed  with  a  white  wench's  black  eye;  shot 
through  the  ear  with  a  love-song,  the  very  pin  of  his  heart  cleft  with 
the  blind  bow-boy*s  butt-shaft.'^  Benedick  relates  a  conversation  he 
has  just  held  with  his  mbtress :  '  O,  she  misused  me  past  the  endurance 
of  a  block  I  an  oak,  but  with  one  green  leaf  on  it  would  have  answered 
her ;  my  very  visor  began  to  assume  life,  and  scold  with  her.'  *  These 
gay  and  perpetual  extravagances  show  the  bearing  of  the  interlocutors. 
They  do  not  remain  quietly  seated  in  their  chairs,  like  the  Marquis  in 
the  MUanthrqpe ;  th»y  wheel  about,  leap,  paint  their  faces,  gesticulate 
boldly  their  ideas;  their  wit-rockets  end  with  a  song.  Young  folk, 
soldiers  and  artists,  they  let  off  their  fireworks  of  phrases,  and  gambol 
round  about.  *  There  was  a  star  danced,  and  under  that  was  I  born.' ' 
This  expression  of  Beatrice's  aptly  describes  the  kind  of  poetical, 
tparkliug,  unreasoning,  charming  wit,  more  akin  to  music  than  to 
literature,  a  sort  of  outspoken  and  wide-awake  dream,  not  unlike  that 
ietcribed  by  Mercutio : 

'  O,  then,  I  see  Qaeen  Mab  hath  been  with  yoa» 
She  is  the  fairies*  midwife  ;  and  she  comes 
In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate-stons 
On  the  fore-finger  of  an  alderman. 
Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  atomies 
Athwart  men's  noses  as  they  lie  asleep  ; 
Her  waggon-spokes  made  of  long  spinners'  1^0^ 
The  cover  of  the  wings  of  grasshoppers, 
The  traces  of  the  smallest  spider's  web. 
The  collars  of  the  moonshine's  watery  beams. 
Her  whip  of  crieket's  bone,  the  lash  of  filia, 
Her  waggoner  a  small  grey*  coated  gnat^ 
Not  half  so  big  as  a  round  little  worm 
Frick'd  from  the  lazy  finger  of  a  maid ; 
Her  chariot  is  an  empty  hazel-nut. 
Made  by  the  joiner  sqnirrel  or  old  gmh^ 
Time  ont  o'  mind  the  fairies'  coachmakers. 
And  in  this  state  she  gallops  night  by  night 
Throngh  lovers'  brains,  and  then  they  dream  of  lovs; 
O'er  courtiers'  knees,  tiiat  dream  on  court'ides  straight^ 
O'er  lawyers  fingers  who  straight  dream  cu  fees, 

•  Momeoa^  Juliet,  iL  i.  «  Muck  Ado  abwi  Nothing,  ^}^^^\^'^^ 
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O^er  Iftdks*  Ups,  who  straight  on  kimes  dream.  .  •  •. 
Sometime  she  gallops  o'er  a  courtier's  nose. 
And  then  dreams  he  of  smelling  out  a  suit ; 
And  sometime  comes  she  with  a  tithe-pig's  tail 
Tickling  a  parson's  nose  as  a'  lies  asleep^ 
Then  dreams  he  of  another  benefice : 
Sometime  she  driveth  o'er  a  soldier's  neck, 
And  then  dreams  he  of  cutting  foreign  throati^ 
Of  breaches,  anibuscadoes,  Spanish  blades. 
Of  healths  five-fatliom  deep  ;  and  then  anon 
Drums  in  his  ear,  at  which  he  starts  and  wake% 
And  being  thus  frighted  swears  a  prayer  or  tw9 
And  sleeps  again.    This  is  that  very  Mab 
That  plats  the  manes  of  horses  in  the  night. 
And  bakes  the  elf-locks  in  foul  sluttish  hairs. 
Which  once  untangled  much  misfortune  bodes.  •  •  • 
This  is  she'  ^  •  •  • 

Borneo  interrupts  him,  or  he  would  never  end.     Let  the  reader  oon 
pare  with  the  dialogue  of  the  French  theatre  this  little  poem, 

'  Child  of  an  idle  brain, 
B^^ot  of  nothing  but  vain  fantasy,' ' 

introduced  without  incongruity  into  a  conversation  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  he  will  comprehend  the  difference  between  the  wit  which 
devotes  itself  to  reasoning,  or  to  record  a  subject  for  laughter,  and  that 
imagination  which  is  self-amused  with  its  own  act. 

Falstaff  has  the  passions  of  an  animal,  and  the  imagination  of  m 
man  of  wit  There  is  no  character  which  better  exemplifies  the  dash 
and  immorality  of  Shakspeare.  Falstaff  is  a  great  supporter  of  dis- 
reputable places,  swearer,  gamester,  brawler,  wine-bag,  as  low  as  he 
well  can  be.  He  has  a  big  belly,  bloodshot  eyes,  bloated  face,  shaking 
leg ;  he  spends  his  life  huddled  up  among  the  tavern-jugs,  or  asleep 
on  the  ground  behind  the  arras;  he  only  wakes  to  curse,  lie,  brag^ 
and  steal  He  is  as  big  a  swindler  as  Panurge,  who  had  sixty- thiee 
ways  of  making  money,  '  of  which  the  hunestest  was  by  sly  theiU* 
And  what  is  worse,  he  is  an  old  man,  a  knight,  a  courtier,  and  well 
bred.  Must  he  not  be  odious  and  repulsive?  By  no  means;  yot 
cannot  help  liking  him.  At  bottom,  like  His  brother  Panurge,  he  It 
*  the  best  fellow  in  the  world.'  He  has  no  malice  in  his  composition  ; 
no  other  wish  than  to  laugh  and  be  amused.  When  insulted,  he  bawli 
out  louder  than  his  attackers,  and  pays  them  back  with  interest  in 
coarse  words  and  insults ;  but  he  owes  them  no  grudge  for  it  The 
next  minute  He  is  sitting  down  with  them  in  a  tavern,  drinking  xLtW 
health  like  a  brother  and  comrade.  If  he  has  vices,  he  exposes  tliein 
so  frankly  that  we  are  obliged  to  forgive  him  them.  He  seems  to  say 
to  us :  '  Well,  so  I  am,  what  then  ?     I  like  drinking :  isn't  the  wine 

*  Borneo  and  Juliet  i.  4  *  Ibid, 
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good?  I  take  to  my  heels  when  hard  hitting  begins:  lsn*t  fighting 
a  Duisance  ?  I  get  into  debt,  and  do  fools  out  of  their  money :  isn't 
it  nice  to  have  money  in  your  pocket?  I  brag:  isn't  it  natural  to 
want  to  be  well  thought  of?' — 'Dost  thoa  hear,  Hal?  thou  knowest, 
in  the  state  of  innocency,  Adam  fell ;  and  what  should  poor  Jack 
Fdistaff  do  in  the  days  of  villany?  Thou  seest  I  hare  more  ^esh 
than  another  man,  and  therefore  more  frailty.'  ^  Falstaff  is  so  frankly 
immoral,  that  he  ceases  to  be  so.  Conscience  ends  at  a  certain  point ; 
nature  assumes  its  place,  and  the  man  rushes  upon  what  he  desires, 
without  more  thought  of  being  just  or  unjust  than  an  animal  in  the 
nt^ighbauring  wood.  Falstaff,  engaged  in  recruiting,  has  sold  exemp- 
tions to  all  the  rich  people,  and  only  enrolled  starved  and  half- naked 
wretches.  There's  but  a  shirt  and  a  half  in  all  his  company :  that  does 
not  trouble  him.  Bah!  'they'll  find  linen  enough  on  every  hedge.' 
The  prince,  who  has  seen  them  pass  muster,  says,  'I  did  never  see 
•Qch  pitiful  rascals.'  'Tut,  tut,'  answers  FalstafT,  'good  enough  to 
toss ;  food  for  powder ;  they'll  fill  a  pit  as  well  as  better ;  tush, 
man,  mortal  men,  mortal  men."  His  second  excuse  is  his  unfailing 
tpirit  If  ever  there  was  a  man  who  could  talk,  it  is  he.  Insults 
tnd  oaths,  curses,  jobations,  protests,  flow  from  him  as  from  an  open 
barrel  He  is  never  at  a  loss ;  he  devises  a  shifl  for  every  difiiculty. 
Lies  sprout  out  of  him,  fructify,  increase,  beget  one  another,  like 
mushrooms  on  a  rich  and  rotten  bed  of  earth.  He  lies  still  more 
from  his  imagination  and  nature  than  from  interest  and  necessity.  It 
is  evident  from  the  manner  in  which  he  strains  his  fictions.  He  says 
he  has  fought  alone  against  two  men.  The  next  moment  it  is  four. 
Presently  we  have  seven,  then  eleven,  then  fourteen.  He  is  stopped 
m  time,  or  he  would  soon  be  talking  of  a  whole  army.  Wlien 
unmasked,  he  does  not  lose  his  temper,  and  is  the  first  to  laugh  at 
his  boastings.  '  Gallants,  lads,  boys,  hearts  of  gold.  .  .  .  What,  sliall 
we  be  merry?  shall  we  have  a  play  extempore?'*  He  does  the 
•colding  part  of  King  Henry  with  so  much  truth,  that  one  might  take 
him  for  a  king,  or  an  actor.  This  big  pot-bellied  fellow,  a  coward,  a 
jester,  a  brawler,  a  drunkard,  a  lewd  rascal,  a  pothouse  poet,  is  one 
of  Shakspeare's  favourites.  The  reason  is,  that  his  manners  are  those 
of  pure  nature,  and  Shakspeare's  mind  is  congenial  with  his  own. 

VL 

Nature  is  shameless  and  gross  amidst  this  mass  of  flesh,  heavy  with 
*uie  and  fatness.  It  is  delicate  in  the  delicate  body  of  women,  but 
•s  unreasoning  and  impassioned  in  Desdemona  as  in  FalstaC  Shak- 
•peare's  women  are  charming  children,  who  feel  in  excess  and  love 
^th  folly.  They  have  unconstrained  manners,  little  rages,  pretty  words 
•f  friendship,    coquettish  rebelliousness,  a  graceful  volubility,  which 

*F\irtPartof  K4TgEenryir/m.^.  « Ibid.  iv.  2.  MWd.  ii  4 
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recall  the  warbling  and  the  prettiness  of  birds.  The  heroines  of  the 
French  stage  are  almost  men;  these  are  women,  and  in  every  sensa 
of  the  word.  More  imprudent  than  Desdemona  a  woman  could  not 
be.  She  is  moved  with  pity  for  Cassio,  and  asks  a  favour  for  bia 
passionately,  recklessly,  be  the  thing  just  or  no,  dangerous  or  no. 
She  knows  nothing  of  man*s  laws,  and  thinks  nothing  of  them.  AU 
that  she  sees  is,  that  Cassio  is  unhappy : 

*  Be  then  assnred,  good  Cassio  . .  .  My  lord  shall  never  rest  | 
I'll  watch  him  tame  and  talk  him  out  of  patience ; 
His  bed  shall  seem  a  school,  his  board  a  shrift ; 
111  intermingle  everything  he  does 
With  Cassio's  suit '^ 

8he  asks  her  favour : 

*  OtheUo,  Not  now,  sweet  Desdemona ;  some  other  tfane. 

Dea,  But  shall 't  be  shortly  ?    O.  The  sooner,  sweet,  for  jtmm 

Des.  Shall 't  be  to-night  at  supper  f    0.  No,  not  to-night. 

Dea,  To-morrow  dinner,  then  ?    0.  I  shall  not  dine  at  home; 
I  meet  the  captains  at  the  citadeL 

Dea.  Why,  then,  to-morrow  n'ght ;  or  Tuesday  mom; 
On  Tuesday  noon,  or  night ;  on  Wednesday  mom : 
I  prithee,  name  tiie  time,  but  let  it  not 
Exceed  three  days :  in  faith,  he's  penitent'* 

She  is  somewhat  astonished  to  see  herself  refused;  she  teolds  Mm. 
Othello  3rields:  who  would  not  yield,  seeing  the  reproach  in  those 
lovely  sulking  eyes  ?     O,  says  she,  ivith  a  pretty  pout : 

*  This  18  not  a  boon ; 

'TIS  as  I  should  entreat  you  wear  your  gloves^ 
Or  feed  on  nourishing  dishes,  or  keep  you  wan% 
Or  sue  to  you  to  do  a  peculiar  profit 
To  your  own  person.  *  • 

A  moment  after,  when  he  prays  her  to  leave  him  alone  for  a  wbile^ 
mark  the  innocent  gaiety,  the  ready  observance,  the  playful  child*!  tone: 

'Shall  I  deny  you  f  no :  farewell,  my  lord.  . .  • 
Emilia,  come :  Be  as  your  fancies  teach  yon ; 
Whate'er  you  be,  1  am  obedient.'^ 

rhis  Tivaoity,  this  petulance,  does  not  prevent  shrinking  modesty  and 
silent  timidity:  on  the  contrary,  they  spring  from  a  common  cause, 
extreme  sensibility.  She,  who  feels  much  and  deeply,  has  more  reserve 
and  more  passion  than  others;  she  breaks  out  or  is  silent;  she  taya 
nothing  or  everything.     Such  is  this  Imogen, 

*  8o  tender  of  rebuked  that  words  are  stroke^ 
jbid  strokes  death  to  her.'* 

>  OtheUo,  iM  3,  •  Ibid,  •  iML 
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Such  is  Yirgilia,  the  sweet  wife  of  Coriolantis:  her  heart  is  not  a 
BonuhQ  one ;  she  is  terrified  at  her  husband's  victories :  when  Yt>lumDia 
descijbes  him  stamping  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  wiping  his  bloody 
bioii  with  his  hand,  she  grows  pale : 

•  His  bloody  brow !  O  Jupiter,  no  blood ! . .  . 
Heavens  bless  my  lord  from  fell  Aufidius  I '  * 

She  w^uld  forget  all  that  she  knows  of  these  dangers ;  she  dare  not 
thiiik  of  them.  When  asked  if  Coriolaniis  does  not  generally  return 
woonaed,  she  cries,  '  O,  no,  no,  no.'  She  shuns  this  cruel  idea,  and 
nurses  a  secret  anguish  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart.  She  will  not  leave 
the  house :  '  111  not  over  the  threshold  till:  my  lord  return.'  *  She  does 
not  sroile,  will  hardly  admit  a  visitor ;  she  would  blame  herself,  as  for 
a  lack  of  tenderness,  for  a  moment's  forgetfulness  or  gaiety.  When  he 
does  return,  she  can  only  blu«h  and  weep.  This  exalted  sensibility 
must  needs  end  in  love.  They  all  love  without  measure,  and  nearly 
ill  at  first  sight  At  the  first  look  Juliet  casts  on  Borneo,  she  says  to 
Uwtnnne: 

*  Oo,  ask  his  name :  if  he  be  married, 

My  grave  is  like  to  be  my  wedding  bed.'* 

b  is  the  revelation  of  their  destiny.  As  Shakspeare  has  made  them, 
they  cannot  but  love,  and  they  must  love  till  death.  But  this  first 
look  is  an  ecstasy;  and  this  sudden  approach  of  love  is  a  transport. 
Miranda  seeing  Fernando,  fancies  that  she  sees  'a  thing  divine.'  She 
halts  motionless,  in  the  amazement  of  this  sudden  vision,  at  the  sound 
of  these  heavenly  harmonies  which  rise  from  the  depths  of  her  heart. 
She  weeps,  on  seeing  him  drag  the  heavy  logs ;  with  her  tender  white 
hands  she  would  do  the  work  whilst  he  reposed.  Her  compassion  and 
tenderness  carry  her  away;  she  is  no  longer  mistress  of  her  words,  she 
njs  what  she  would  not,  what  her  father  has  forbidden  her  to  disclose, 
what  an  instant  before  she  would  never  have  confessed.  The  too  full 
heart  overflows  unwittingly,  happy,  and  ashamed  at  the  current  of  joy 
Md  new  sensations  with  which  an  unknown  feeling  has  flooded  her 

*  MvrcmdcL  1  am  a  fool  to  weep  at  what  I  am  glad  ot . . . 

Ftmatido.  Wherefore  weep  you  ? 

Jf.  At  mine  unworthiness  that  dare  not  offer 
What  I  desire  to  give,  and  much  less  take 
What  I  shall  die  to  want  .  .  . 
I  am  yonr  wife,  if  you  will  many  me ; 
If  not,  111  die  your  maid.'  * 

This  irre&stible  invasion  of  love  transforms  the  whole  character.  The 
shrinking  and  tender  Desdemona,  suddenly,  in  full  senate,  before  her 
^s^ier,  renounces  her  father ;  dreams  not  for  an  instant  of  asking  his 
fttdon,  or  consoling  him.     She  will  leave  for  Gypius  with  Othello, 
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ihrongli  the  enemy's  Heet  and  the  tempest  Eyerything  vanishes  befan 
the  one  and  adored  image  which  h$s  taken  entire  and  absolute  posses* 
non  of  her  full  heart.  So,  extreme  evils,  bloody  resolves,  are  only  the 
natural  sequence  of  such  love.  Ophelia  becomes  mad,  Juliet  commits 
suicide ;  no  one  but  looks  upon  such  madness  and  death  as  necessary. 
You  will  not  then  discover  virtue  in  these  souls,  for  by  virtue  is  im* 
plied  a  determinate  desire  to  do  good,  and  a  rational  observance  of  duty. 
They  are  only  pure  through  delicacy  or  love.  They  recoil  from  vice  at 
a  gross  thing,  not  as  an  immoral  thing.  What  they  feel  is  not  respeol 
for  the  marriage  vow,  but  adoration  of  their  husband.  *  O  sweetest, 
fairest  lily  I '  So  Cymbeline  speaks  of  one  of  these  frail  and  lovely 
flowers  which  cannot  be  torn  from  the  tree  to  which  they  have  grown, 
whose  least  impurity  would  tarnish  their  whiteness.  When  Imogen 
learns  that  her  husband  means  to  kill  her  as  being  faithless,  she  does 
not  revolt  at  the  outrage;  she  has  no*pride,  but  only  love.  'False  to 
his  bed!*  She  faints  at  the  thought  that  she  is  no  longer  loved. 
When  Cordelia  hears  her  father,  an  irritable  old  man,  already  half 
insane,  ask  her  how  she  loves  him,  she  cannot  make  up  her  mind  to  say 
aloud  the  flattering  protestations  which  her  sisters  have  been  lavishing. 
She  is  ashamed  to  display  her  tenderness  before  the  world,  and  to  buy 
a  dowry  by  it  He  disinherits  her,  and  drives  her  away ;  she  holds  her 
tongue.  And  when  she  afterwards  flnds  him  abandoned  and  mad,  she 
goes  on  her  knees  before  him,  with  such  a  touching  emotion,  she  weeps 
over  that  dear  insulted  head  with  so  gentle  a  pity,  that  you  might 
fancy  it  was  the  tender  accent  of  a  desolate  but  delighted  mother, 
kissing  the  pale  lips  of  her  child : 

*  0  you  kind  gods. 

Core  this  great  breach  in  his  abused  nature  t 

The  untuned  and  jarring  senses,  0,  wind  up 

Of  this  child-changed  father  1  .  .  . 

O  my  dear  father !  Restoration  hang 

Thy  medicine  on  my  lips ;  and  let  this  kiss 

Repair  those  violent  harms  that  my  two  sistcn 

Have  in  thy  reverence  mode !  .  .  .  Was  this  a  fiMM 

To  he  opposed  against  the  warring  winds  ? 

,  .  .  Mine  enemy's  dog. 

Though  he  had  bit  me,  should  have  stood  that  nigbl 

Against  my  fire.  •  •  . 

How  does  my  royal  lord  t  How  fares  your  migestyf  * 

If,  in  fact,  Shakspeare  comes  across  a  heroic  character,  worthy  of 
Comeille,  a  Roman,  such  as  the  mother  of  Coriolanus,  he  will  explain 
by  passion,  what  Comeille  would  have  explained  by  heroism.  He  will 
depict  it  violent  and  eager  with  the  violent  feelings  of  glory.  She  will 
not  be  able  to  refrain  herself.  She  will  break  out  into  accents  of 
triumph  when  she  sees  her  son  crowned ;  into  imprecations  of  vengeanoe 

*  Kiv^  Lear,  iv.  7. 
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wken  ^e  sees  him  oanished.  She  will  descend  to  tlie  ytdgarities  of 
pride  and  anger ;  she  will  abandon  herself  to  mad  effusions  of  joy,  to 
dreams  of  an  ambitious  fancy,'  and  will  prove  once  more  that  the  im- 
panioned  imagination  of  ShaJcspeare  has  lefl  its  trace  in  all  the  creaturef 
whom  he  has  made. 

vn. 

Nothing  is  easier  to  such  a  poet  than  to  oreate  perfect  villains, 
l%roagbout  he  is  handling  the  unmly  passions  which  make  their 
character,  and  he  never  hits  upon  the  moval  law  which  restnuns  them ; 
bot  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  faculty,  he  changes  the  inani- 
nate  masks,  which  the  conventions  of  the  stage  mould  on  an  identical 
pattern,  into  living  and  illusory  figures.  How  shall  a  demon  be  made 
to  look  as  real  as  a  man  ?  logo  is  a  soldier  of  fortune  who  has  roved 
the  world  from  Syria  to  England,  who,  nursed  in  the  lowest  ranks, 
lunring  had  close  acquaintance  with  the  horrors  of  the  wars  of  the 
•ixteenth  century,  had  drawn  thence  the  maxims  of  a  Turk  and  the 
|diiIo8ophy  of  a  batcher;  principles  he  has  none  left.  *  O  my  reputa- 
tion, my  reputation  1  *  cries  the  dishonoured  Cassio.  *  As  I  am  an  honest 
nan,*  says  lago,  *  I  thought  you  had  received  some  bodily  wound ; 
there  is  more  sense  in  that  than  in  reputation.*'  As  for  woman's 
mue,  he  looks  upon  it  like  a  man  who  has  kept  company  with  slave- 
tWers.  He  estimates  Desdemona's  love  as  he  would  estimate  a  mare's : 
that  sort  of  thing  lasts  so  long — then  «  •  •  And  then  he  airs  an 
experimental  theory,  with  precise  details  and  nasty  expressions,  like  a 
itud  doctor.  '  It  cannot  be  that  Desdemona  should  long  continue  her 
iove  to  Uie  Moor,  nor  he  his  to  her.  .  .  .  These  Moors  are  changeable 
in  their  wills ;  .  •  •  the  food  that  to  him  now  is  as  luscious  as  locusts, 
>hail  be  to  him  shortly  as  bitter  as  colonquintida.  She  must  change 
for  youth :  when  she  is  sated  with  his  body,  she  will  find  the  error 
of  her  choice."  Desdemona,  on  the  shore,  trying  to  forget  her  care, 
begs  him  to  sing  the  praises  of  her  sex.  For  every  portrait  he  finds 
the  most  insulting  insinuations.  She  insists,  and  bids  him  take  the  case 
of  a  really  perfect  woman.     He  replies :  *'  She  was  a  wight,  if  ever  such 

*  *  O  ye're  well  met :  the  hoorded  plague  o'  the  gods 
Bequite  your  love  1 

If  that  I  could  for  weeping,  yon  should  hear— 
Kay,  and  you  diall  hear  some.  .  .  . 

Ill  tell  thee  what ;  yet  ga : 
Kay,  hut  thou  shalt  stay  too :  I  would  my  son 
Were  in  Arabia,  and  thy  tribe  before  him, 
His  good  sword  iu  his  haAd.' — Coriolanus,  iv.  2. 
Im  ^dn,  Ooriolamts,  L  8,  the  frank  and  abandoned  triumph  of  a  woman  of  tht 
people :  '  1  sprang  not  more  in  joy  at  first  hearing  he  was  a  man-child  than  now 
b  int  seeing  he  had  proved  himself  a  man.' 

«  (HheOo,  iL9.  •  /Wei.  i  Jt 
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tnght  were,  •  •  •  to  tackle  fools  and  chronicle  small  beer.'^  He 
also  says :  *  O  gentle  lady,  do  not  put  me  to't ;  for  I  am  nothing,  if 
not  critical' '  This  is  the  key  to  his  character.  He  despises  man ;  to 
him  Desdemona  is  a  little  wanton  wench,  Cassio  an  elegant  word-shaper, 
Othello  a  mad  bull,  Roderigo  an  ass  to  be  basted,  thumped,  made  to 
go.  He  diverts  himself  by  setting  these  passions  at  issue;  he  laughs 
at  it  as  at  a  play.  When  Othello,  swooning,  shakes  in  his  convulsionsi 
he  rejoices  at  this  capital  restdt:  *Work  on,  my  medicine,  work/ 
llius  credulous  fools  are  caught' '  You  would  take  him  for  one  of 
the  poisoners  of  the  time,  studying  the  effect  of  a  new  potion  on  a  dying 
dog.  He  only  speaks  in  sarcasms ;  he  has  them  ready  for  every  one, 
even  for  those  whom  he  does  not  know.  When  he  wakes  Brabantio  to 
inform  him  of  the  elopement  of  his  daughter,  he  tells  him  the  matter 
in  coarse  terms,  sharpening  the  sting  of  the  bitter  pleasantry,  like  a 
conscientious  executioner,  rubbing  his  hands  when  he  hears  the  culprit 
groan  under  the  knife.  '  Thou  art  a  villain !'  cries  Brabantio.  ^  You  are 
—a  senator  I'  answers  lago.  But  the  feature  which  really  completes 
him,  and  makes  him  rank  with  Mephistopheles,  is  the  atrocious  truth 
and  the  cogent  reasoning  by  which  he  likens  his  crime  to  virtue.^ 
Cassio,  under  his  advice,  goes  to  see  Desdemona,  to  obtain  her  inter- 
cession for  him ;  this  visit  is  to  be  the  ruin  of  Desdemona  and  Cassio. 
lago,  left  alone,  hums  for  an  instant  quietly,  then  cries: 

'And  what*8  he  then  that  says  I  play  the  villain ff 

When  this  advice  is  free  I  give  and  honest, 

Probal  to  thinking  and  indeed  the  course 

To  win  the  Moor  again. '^ 

To  all  these  features  must  be  added  a  diabolical  energy,*  an  inexhatw- 
tible  inventiveness  in  images,  caricatures,  obscenity,  the  manners  of  a 
guard-room,  the  brutal  bearing  and  tastes  of  a  trooper,  habits  of  dis- 
simulation, coolness  and  hatred,  patience,  contracted  amid  the  perils 
and  devices  of  a  military  life,  and  the  continuous  miseries  of  long 
degradation  and  frustrated  hope ;  you  will  understand  how  Shakspeare 
could  transform  abstract  treachery  into  a  concrete  form,  and  how 
lago's  atrocious  vengeance  is  only  the  natural  consequence  of  hit 
shaiucter,  life,  and  training. 

vra. 

How  much  more  visible  is  this  impassioned  and  unfettered  geniUs 
%/f  Shakspeare  in  the  great  characters  which  sustain  the  whole  weight 
of  the  drama !  The  startling  imagination,  the  furious  velocity  of  the 
manifold  and  exuberant  ideas,  the  unruly  passion,  rushing  upon  death 

>  Othello,  IL  1.  «  Ibid,  »  Ibid.  iv.  1.  ' 

*  See  the  like  cynicism  and  scepticism  in  Richard  iii.    Both  begin  by  slaa 
dering  human  nature,  and  both  are  misanthropical  of  malice  prepense, 

»  Othelio,  u.  8. 

*  See  his  conversation  with  Brabantio,  then  with  Rodericx),  Act  L 

^  )Ogre 
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I  and  crime,  liaDucinations,  madness,  all  the  ravages  of  delirium  burst- 
I  ing  tlirough  will  and  reason:  such  are  the  forces  and  rayings  which 
}  cogender  them.  Shall  I  speak  of  dazzling  Gleopatra,  who  holds 
Antony  in  the  whirlwind  of  her  devices  and  caprices,  who  fascinates 
and  kills,  who  scatters  to  the  vrinds  the  lives  of  men  as  a  handful  of 
desert-dust,  the  fatal  Eastern  sorceress  who  sports  with  life  and  death, 
headstrong,  irresistible,  child  of  air  and  fire,  whose  life  is  but  a  tem- 
pest, whose  thought,  ever  repointed  and  broken,  is  like  the  crackling 
of  a  lightning  flash  ?  Of  Othello,  who,  beset  by  the  concise  picture  of 
pbjncal  adultery,  cries  at  every  word  of  lago  like  a  man  on  the  rack ; 
who,  his  nerves  hardened  by  twenty  years  of  war  and  shipwreck,  giows 
Dttd  and  swoons  for  grief,  and  whose  soul,  poisoned  by  jealousy,  is  dis- 
tracted and  disorganised  in  convulsions  and  in  stupor?  Or  of  old 
King  Lear,  violent  and  weak,  whose  half-unseated  reason  is  gradually 
toppled  over  tinder  the  shocks  of  incredible  treacheries,  who  presents 
the  frightful  spectacle  of  madness,  first  increasing,  then  complete,  of 
corses,  bowlings,  superhuman  sorrows,  into  which  the  transport  of  the 
first  access  of  fury  carries  him,  and  then  of  peaceful  incoherence,  chat- 
tering imbecility,  into  which  the  shattered  man  subsides :  a  marvellous 
creation,  the  supreme  effort  of  pure  imagination,  a  disease  of  reason 
which  reason  could  never  have  conceived?*  Amid  so  many  portraitures 
let  us  choose  two  or  three  to  indicate  the  depth  and  nature  of  them 
all  The  critic  is  lost  in  Shakspeare,  as  in  an  immense  town ;  he  will 
describe  a  couple  of  monuments,  and  entreat  the  reader  to  imagine 
thedty. 

Plutarch's  Goriolanus  is  an  austere,  coldly  haughty  patrician,  a 
general  of  the  army.  In  Shakspeare's  hands  he  becomes  a  coarse 
soldier,  a  man  of  the  people  as  to  his  language  and  manners,  an 
ithlete  of  war,  with  a  voice  like  a  trumpet ;  whose  eyes  by  contradic- 
tion are  filled  with  a  rush  of  blood  and  anger,  proud  and  terrible  in 
nu>od,  a  lion's  soul  in  the  body  of  a  steer.  The  philosopher  Plutarch 
told  of  him  a  lofty  philosophic  action,  saying  that  he  had  been  at  pains 
to  save  his  landlord  in  the  sack  of  CoriolL  Shakspeare's  Goriolanus 
has  indeed  the  same  disposition,  for  he  is  really  a  good  fellow ;  but 
when  Lartius  asks  him  the  name  of  this  poor  Yolscian,  in  order  to 
■eoure  his  liberty,  he  yawns  out : 

*  By  Jupiter!  forgot 
I  am  weary  ;  yea,  my  memoiy  is  tired. 
Have  we  no  wine  here  ? '  * 

He  is  hot,  be  has  been  fighting,  he  must  drink;  he  leaves  his 
Yolsdan  in  chfdns,  and  thinks  no  more  of  him.  He  fights  like  a 
porter,  with  shouts  and  insults,  and  the  cries  from  that  deep  chest  are 

'  See,  again,  in  Timon,  and  Hotspur  more  i>articalarly,  a  perfect  example 
af  A  vehement  and  unreasoning  imagination. 

•  CorManus.  i  9.  Digi,i,,d  by  Google 
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beard  above  tbe  din  of  tbe  battle  like  the  sounds  from  a  brazen  trumpet; 
He  has  scaled  the  walls  of  Corioli,  he  has  butchered  till  he  is  gorged 
with  slaughter.  Instantly  he  turns  to  the  other  army,  and  arrives  red 
with  blood,  *  as  he  were  flay'd*  *  Gome  I  too  lati  ?  *  Cominius  begins 
to  compliment  him.  *  Come  I  too  late  ? '  he  repeats.  The  battle  ii 
not  yet  finished :  he  embraces  Cominius : 

*  0 1  let  me  clip  ye 
In  anns  as  sound  as  when  I  woo'd,  in  heart 
As  merry  as  when  our  nuptial  day  was  done.'^ 

For  the  battle  is  a  real  holiday  to  him.  Such  senses,  such  a  frame,  need 
the  outcry,  the  din  of  battle,  the  excitement  of  death  and  wounds.  Thie 
haughty  and  indomitable  heart  needs  the  joy  of  victory  and  destructioiu 
Mark'  the  display  of  his  patrician  airogance  and  his  soldier's  bearing^ 
when  he  is  offered  the  tenth  of  the  spoils : 

*  I  thank  you,  general ; 
Bat  cannot  make  my  heart  consent  to  tafci 
A  bribe  to  pay  my  sword.'  * 

The  soldiers  cry,  Marcius  1  Marcius  t  and  the  trumpets  sound.  He  geti 
into  a  passion ;  rates  the  brawlers : 

*Ko  more,  I  say  t    For  that  I  have  not  wash'd 
My  nose  that  bled,  or  foil'd  some  debile  wretch,-^ 
• .  .  You  shout  me  forth 
In  acclamations  hyi>orbolical ; 
As  if  I  loved  my  Uttle  should  be  dieted 
In  praises  sauced  with  lies.' ' 

They  are  reduced  to  loading  him  with  honours:  Cominius  gives  hinn  • 
war-horse ;  decrees  him  the  cognomen  of  Coriolanus :  the  people  shout 
Caius  Marcius  Coriolanus  I     He  replies : 

Mwillgowash; 
And  when  my  face  is  fair,  yon  shall  perceive 
Whether  1  blush  or  no :  howbeit,  I  thank  yon. 
I  mean  to  stride  your  steed.'^ 

This  loud  voice,  loud  laughter,  blunt  acknowledgment  of  a  man  who' 
can  act  and  shout  better  than  speak,  foretell  the  mode  in  which  he  wiU 
treat  the  plebeians.  He  loads  them  with  insults ;  he  cannot  find  abuse 
enough  for  the  cobblers,  tailors,  greedy  cowards,  down  on  their  knees  for 
a  copper.  *  To  beg  of  Hob  and  Dick  1*  *•  Bid  tiiem  wash  their  faces  and 
keep  their  teeth  clean.'  But  he  must  do  this,  if  he  would  be  consul ; 
his  friends  constrain  him.  It  is  then  that  the  passionate  soul,  incapable 
of  self-restraint,  such  as  Shakspeare  knew  how  to  pairt,  breaks  forth 
without  let  He  is  there  in  his  candidate's  gown,  gnashing  his  teeth, 
and  getting  up  his  lesson  in  this  style : 

"  CaridUmuB,  I  6.  »  Ibid  i.  9.  »  Ibid.  «  iM& 
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*  Wliftt  must  I  say  ? 
"  I  pray,  sir  *• — Plagne  upon't !    I  cannot  bring 
My  tongue  to  such  a  pace : — "  Look,  sir,  my  woundf  f 
I  got  them  in  my  conntiy's  service,  when 
8ome  certain  of  you  brethren  roar'd  and  ran 
Vrom  the  noise  of  our  oiini  drums."  " 

The  tiibtnies  have  no  difficulty  in  stopping  tlie  election  of  a  candidate 
who  begs  in  this  fashion.  They  taunt  him  in  full  senate,  reproach  him 
with  his  speech  about  the  com.  He  repeats  it,  witb  aggravationSt 
Omee  ruiuedr  neither  danger  nor  prayer  restrains  him : 

*  His  heart's  his  month: 
And,  Vieing  angry,  'does  forget  that  ever 
Ha  heard  the  name  of  death.'* 

He  rails  against  the  people,  the  tribunes,  street-magistrates,  flatterers 
of  the  plebs.  '  Come,  enough,'  says  his  friend  Menenius.  *  Enough, 
with  oTer-measure,*  says  Brutus  the  tribune.     He  retorts : 

'  Ko,  take  more : 
What  may  he  sworn  by,  both  divine  and  human, 
Beal  what  I  end  withal  t  ...  At  once  pluck  out 
The  multitudinous  tongue  ;  let  them  not  lick 
The  sweet  which  is  their  poison.' ' 

The  tribune  cries,  Treason !  and  bids  seize  him.     He  ones : 

'  Hence,  old  goat !  •  •  • 
Hence,  rotten  thing  t  or  I  shall  shake  thy  bones 
Out  of  thy  garments  1'^ 

He  strikes  him,  drives  the  mob  off:  he  fancies  himself  amongsl 
Yolsdans.  '  On  fair  ground  I  could  beat  forty  of  theml'  And  when 
Us  £riends  hurry  him  off,  he  threatens  still,  and 

'  Speak(s)  o'  the  people. 
As  if  you  (he)  were  a  god  to  punish,  not  a  man 
Of  their  infirmity.** 

Yet  lie  bends  before  his  mother,  for  he  has  recognised  in  her  a  soul  at 
lofty  and  a  courage  as  intractable  as  his  own.  He  has  submitted  from 
his  infancy  to  the  ascendency  of  this  pride  which  he  admires.  Yolumnia 
reminds  him  :  *  My  praises  made  thee  first  a  soldier.'  *  Without  power 
oref  himself,  continually  tost  on  the  fire  of  his  too  hot  blood,  he  has 
always  been  the  arm,  she  the  thought.  He  obeys  from  involuntary 
ttMpectf  like  a  soldier  before  his  general,  but  with  what  effort  1 

*  Coriolamu.  The  smiles  of  knaves 
Tent  in  my  cheeks,  and  schoolboys'  tears  take  up 
The  glances  of  my  sight !  a  beggar's  tongue 
Make  motion  through  my  lips,  and  my  arm'd  knees^ 

>CMo(aiMif,iil  ^IbULuLl.  ^  Ibid.  ^md.       ^  UM. 
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Who  bow'd  but  m  my  stiiTap,  bend  like  his 
That  hath  received  an.  alms  t — ^I  will  not  do't.  •  •  • 

Volumnia.  ...  Do  as  thon  liflt. 

Thy  valiantness  was  mine,  thou  snck'dst  it  from  me, 
Bnt  owe  thy  pride  thyself.     Cor.  Pray,  be  content: 
Mother,  I  am  going  to  the  market-place ; 
Chide  me  no  more.    Ill  mountebank  their  loves. 
Cog  their  hearts  from  them,  and  come  home  beloved 
Of  all  the  trades  in  Rome.'  ^ 

lie  goet|  and  his  friends  speak  for  him.  Except  a  few  bitter  adtdes,  1m 
appears  to  be  submissive.  Then  the  tribunes  prpnounce  the  accusa- 
tion, and  summon  him  to  answer  as  a  traitor : 

*Cor,  How!  traitor  t    Men.  Nay,  temperately:  your  promise. 

Cor.  The  fires  i'  the  lowest  hell  fold-in  the  people  1 
Call  me  their  traitor  1    Thou  injurious  tiibune  1 
Within  thine  eyes  sat  twenty  thousand  deaths. 
In  thy  hands  clutch'd  as  many  millions,  in 
Thy  lying  tongue  both  numbers,  I  would  say, 
**  Thou  liest,"  unto  thee  with  a  voice  as  free 
As  I  do  pray  the  gods.'  * 

His  friends  surround  him,  entreat  him :  he  will  not  listen ;  be  foams,  hm 
is  like  a  wounded  lion: 

'  Let  them  pronounce  the  steep  Tarpeian  deatli. 
Vagabond  exile,  flaying,  pent  to  linger 
But  with  a  grain  a  day,  I  would  not  buy 
Their  mercy  at  the  price  of  one  fair  word.** 

The  people  vote  exile,  supporting  by  their  shouts  the  sentence  of  tbe 
tribune: 

*  Cor.  Yon  common  cry  of  curs !  whose  breath  I  hate 

As  reek  o'  the  rotten  fens,  whose  love  I  prise 

As  the  dead  carcasses  of  unburied  men 

That  do  corrupt  my  air,  I  banish  yon.  •  •  •  Despising 

For  you,  the  city,  thus  I  turn  my  back : 

There  is  a  world  elsewhere. '  * 

Judge  of  his  hatred  by  these  raging  words.  It  goes  on  increasing  bj 
the  expectation  of  vengeance.  We  find  him  next  Mdth  the  Volsdan 
army  before  Rome.  His  friends  kneel  before  him,  he  lets  them  kneeL 
Old  Menenius,  who  had  loved  him  as  a  son,  only  comes  now  to  be 
driven  away.  *  Wife,  mother,  child,  I  know  not'  *  It  is  himself  he 
knows  not  For  this  power  of  hating  in  a  noble  heart  is  equal  with 
the  power  of  loving.  He  has  transports  of  tenderness  as  of  hating,  and 
can  contain  himself  no  more  in  joy  than  in  grief.  He  runs,  spite  o( 
his  resolution,  to  his  wife's  arms ;  he  bends  his  knee  before  his  mother* 

"  Coriolanui,  iii  2.  »  Ibid.  iii.  8.  »  IbicU  *  Ibid. 
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He  had  summoned  tlie  Yolscian  chiefs  to  make  them  witnesses  of  his 
refusals;  and  before  them,  he  grants  all,  and  weeps.  On  his  letnm  to 
Corioli,  an  iosulting  word  from  Aufidius  maddens  him,  and  drives  him 
apon  the  daggers  of  the  Volscians.  Vices  and  virtues,  glory  and  misery, 
greatness  and  feebleness,  the  unbridled  passion  which  composes  his 
•tatnre,  endowed  him  with  alL 

If  the  life  of  Coriolanus  is  the  history  of  a  mood,  that  of  Macbeth  it 
ihs  history  of  a  monomania.  The  witches'  prophecy  was  buried  in  his 
ncart,  instantaneously,  like  a  fixed  idea.  Gradually  this  idea  comipts 
the  rest,  and  transforms  the  man.  He  is  haunted ;  he  forgets  the 
thanes  who  surround  him  and  '  who  stay  upon  his  leisure ; '  he  already 
net  in  the  future  an  indistinct  chaos  of  images  of  blood : 

...  *  Why  do  I  yield  to  that  suggestion 

'Whose  horrid  image  doth  unfix  ray  hair 

And  make  my  seated  heart  knock  at  my  ribs  f  •  •  • 

My  thdught,  whose  mmder  yet  is  but  fantastical. 

Shakes  so  my  single  state  of  man  that  fonctioa 

Is  smother'd  in  snrmise^  and  nothing  is 

Bat  what  is  not '^ 

Una  is  the  language  of  hallucination.  Macbeth*s  hallucination  becomes 
complete  when  his  wife  has  resolved  on  the  assassination  of  the  king. 
He  sees  in  the  air  a  blood-stained  dagger,  *•  in  form  as  palpable,  as  this 
which  now  I  draw.'  His  whole  brain  is  filled  with  grand  and  terrible 
phantoms,  which  the  mind  of  a  common  murderer  would  never  have 
conceiTed  ;  the  poetry  of  which  indicates  a  generous  hearty  enslaved  to 
UN  idea  ol  fate,  and  capable  of  remorse : 

...  *  Now  o'er  the  one  half  world 
Katnre  seems  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abuse 
The  curtain*d  sleep  ;  witchcraft  celebrates 
Pale  Hecate's  oflfenngs,  and  wither'd  murder, 
Alarum *d  by  his  sentinel,  the  wolf^ 
Whose  howl's  his  watch,  thus  with  his  stealthy  paoe^ 
With  Tarquiu's  ravishing  strides,  towards  his  design 
Moves  like  a  ghost  ...  {A  bell  rmgi,) 

I  go,  and  it  is  done ;  the  bell  invites  me. 
Hear  it  not,  Duncan ;  for  it  is  a  knell 
That  summons  thee  to  heaven  or  to  hell'* 

He  has  done  the  deed,  and  returns  tottering,  haggard,  like  a  drunken 
nan.  He  is  horrified  at  his  bloody  hands,  '  these  hangman's  hands.' 
Nothing  now  can  cleanse  them.  The  whole  ocean  might  sweep  over 
them,  but  they  would  keep  the  hue  of  murder.  *  What  hands  are 
liere?  ha,  they  pluck  out  mine  eyes!'  He  is  disturbed  by  a  word 
which  Uie  sleeping  chamberlains  uttered : 

*  One  cried,  "  God  bless  us ! "  and  **  Amen,"  the  othsr ; 
As  they  had  seen  me  with  these  hangman's  hands 


»  Madteth,  i.  3.  «  i^i 
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Listening  their  fear,  I  conld  not  say  '^Amen^* 

When  they  did  say,  "  God  bless  us !  " 

.  .  .  But  wherefore  conld  not  I  pronounce  '' Amen? * 

I  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  "  Amen  " 

Stuck  in  my  throat.'  ^ 

Tben  comes  a  strange  dream ;  a  frightful  vision  of  punishment  descendf 
upon  him. 

Above  the  beating  of  his  heart,  the  tingling  of  the  blocd  which 
6<h18  in  his  brain,  he  had  heard  them  cry : 

*  ''Sleep  no  more  I 
Macbeth  does  mnrder  sleep/'  the  innocent  sleeps 
Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravell'd  sleave  of  care, 
The  death  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labour's  bath, 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  second  courss^ 
Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast ' ' 

And  the  Toice,  like  an  angel's  trumpet,  calls  him  by  all  his  dtlet! 

'  Glamis  hath  murder'd  sleep,  and  therefore  Cawdor 
Shall  sleep  no  more  ;  Macbeth  shall  sleep  no  more !  '* 

This  mad  idea,  incessantly  repeated,  beats  in  his  brain,  with  monotonoof 
and  hard-pressing  strokes,  like  the  tongue  of  a  bell.  Insanity  begins ; 
all  the  force  of  his  mind  is  occupied  by  keeping  before  him,  in  spite  ol 
himself,  the  image  of  the  man  whom  he  has  murdered  in  his  sleep : 

*  To  know  my  deed,  'twere  best  not  know  myself.  {Knock.) 

Wake  Duncan  with  thy  knocking  1  I  would  thou  couldst  I '  ^ 

Thenceforth,  in  the  rare  intervals  in  which  the  fever  of  his  mind  m 
assuaged,  he  is  like  a  man  worn  out  by  a  long  malady.     It  is  the  sad 
prostration  of  maniacs  worn  out  by  their  fits  of  rage: 
*  Had  I  but  died  an  hour  before  this  chance, 

I  had  lived  a  blessed  time  ;  for,  from  this  instant 

There's  nothing  serious  in  mortality : 

All  is  but  toys :  renown  and  grace  is  dead ; 

The  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  mere  lees 

Is  left  this  vault  to  brag  oC* 

When  rest  has  restored  some  force  to  the  human^  machine,  the  fixed 
idea  shakes  him  again,  and  drives  him  onward,  like  a  ])itiless  horseman, 
who  has  left  his  panting  horse  only  for  a  moment,  to  leap  again  into 
the  saddle,  and  spur  him  over  precipices.  The  more  he  has  done,  Ura 
more  he  must  do : 

*  I  am  in  blood 

Steep'd  in  so  far  that,  should  1  wade  no  more^ 

Betuming  were  as  tedious  as  go  o'er.'*  •  .  • 

He  kills  ^n  order  to  preserve  the  fruit  of  his  murders.  The  fatal  drclet 
of  gold  attracts  him  like  a  magic  jewel ;  and  he  beats  down,  from  m 

»  3fac6<rfA,  IL  2.  «  Ibid.  »  Ibid,  ' 
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Bon  of  blind  instinct,  tbe  heads  which  he  sees  between  the  crown  and 
hmz 

*  But  let  the  frame  of  things  diEJoint,  both  the  worlds  wafEu^ 
Ere  we  will  eat  our  meal  in  fear  and  sleep 
In  the  afl^tion  of  these  terrible  dreams 
That  shake  ns  nightly :  better  be  with  the  dead, 
'Whom  we»  to  gain  onr  peace,  have  sent  to  peaces 
Than  on  the  tortore  of  the  mind  to  lie 
In  restless  ecstasy.    luncan  isin  hisgrare; 
After  life's  fitfnl  fever  he  sleeps  well ; 
Treason  has  doira  his  worst :  nor  steel,  nor  poisoi^ 
Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing 
Can  touch  him  further.' * 

Macbeth  has  Banquo  murdered,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  great  feast 
he  is  informed  of  the  snccess  of  his  plan.  He  smiles,  and  proposes 
Banqno*8  health.  Suddenly,  conscience-smitten,  he  sees  the  ghost  of 
the  murdered  man ;  for  this  phantom,  which  Shakspeare  summons,  is 
not  a  mere  stage-trick:  we  feel  that  here  the  supernatural  is  unne- 
cessary, and  that  Macbeth  would  create  it,  eren  if  hell  would  not  send 
it  With  stiffened  muscles,  dilated  eyes,  his  mouth  half  open  with 
deadly  terror,  he  sees  it  shake  its  bloody  head,  and  cries  with  thai 
hoarse  Yoice  which  is  only  to  be  heard  in  maniacs*  cells : 

*  Prithee,  see  there  t    Behold  f  look  t  lo  I  how  say  youf 
Why,  what  care  If    If  thou  canst  nod,  speak  tosw 
If  charnel-houses  and  our  graves  must  send 
Those  that  we  bury,  back  our  monuments 
Shall  be  the  maws  of  kites.  •  •  . 
Blood  hath  been  shed  ere  now,  i'  th'  olden  time^  •  •  • 
Ay,  sad  since  too,  murders  have  been  perform'd 
Too  terrible  for  the  ear :  the  times  have  been 
That,  when  the  brains  were  out,  the  man  would  dii^ 
And  there  an  end  ;  but  now  they  rise  again. 
With  twenty  mortal  murders  on  their  crowns. 
And  push  us  from  our  stools :  .  .  . 
Avaunt  I  and  quit  my  sight !  let  the  earth  hide  thes  I 
Thy  bones  are  marrowless,  thy  blood  is  cold ; 
Thou  hast  no  speculation  in  those  eyes 
Which  thou  dost  glare  with  1 '  * 

His  body  trembling  like  that  of  nn  epileptic,  his  teeth  clenched,  foaming 
St  the  mouth,  he  sinks  on  the  gi'ound,  his  limbs  beat  against  the  floor, 
sbsken  -with  convulsive  quiverings,  whilst  a  dull  sob  swells  his  panting 
breast,  and  dies  in  his  swollen  throat.  What  joy  can  remain  for  a  man 
besieged  by  such  visions  ?  The  wide  dark  country,  which  he  surveys 
from  his  towering  castle,  is  but  a  field  of  death,  haunted  by  deadly 
apparitions ;  Scotland,  wliich  he  is  depopulating,  a  cemetery, 

»  ifoAbetK  iii.  2,  *  f^  iii.  -4. 
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*  Where  ...  the  dead  man's  knell 
li  there  scarce  ask'd  for  who  ;  and  good  men'a  liyet 
Expire  before  the  flowers  in  their  caps, 
Dying  or  ere  they  sicken.'  * 

IGb  soul  is  '  full  of  scorpions.'  He  has  '  supp*d  full  with  horrors,*  and 
the  faint  odour  of  blood  has  disgusted '  him  with  all  else.  He  goes 
stumbling  over  the  corpses  which  he  has  heaped  up,  with  the  mcchani* 
cal  and  desperate  smile  of  a  maniac-murderer.  Thenceforth  deaUi, 
life,  all  is  one  to  him ;  the  habit  of  murder  has  placed  him  beyond 
humanity.     They  tell  him  that  his  wife  is  dead : 

*Madb,  She  should  have  died  hereafter ; 
There  would  have  been  a  time  for  such  a  word. 
To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow. 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time. 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death.     Oat,  out,  brief  candk  I 
life's  but  a  walking  shadow,  a  poor  player 
That  stmts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stag% 
And  then  is  heard  no  more :  it  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  aoond  and  fuiy, 
•  Signifying  nothing. ' ' 

Thev^  remains  for  him  the  hardening  of  the  heart  in  crime,  the  fixed 
belief  in  destiny.  Hunted  down  by  his  enemies,  *  bear-like,  tied  to  a 
stake,'  he  fights,  troubled  only  by  the  prediction  of  the  witches,  sure 
of  b«ing  invulnerable  so  long  as  the  man  whom  they  have  pointed 
at,  does  not  appear.  His  thoughts  inhabit  a  supernatural  world,  and 
to  the  last  he  walks  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  dream,  which  has  pos- 
sessed him,  from  the  first 

The  history  of  Hamlet,  like  that  of  Macbeth,  is  the  story  of  a  moral 
poisoning.  Hamlet's  is  a  delicate  soul,  an  impassioned  imagination, 
like  that  of  Shakspeare.  He  has  lived  hitherto,  occupied  in  noble 
studies,  apt  in  bodily  and  mental  exercises,  with  a  taste  for  art,  loved 
by  the  noblest  father,  enamoured  of  the  purest  and  most  charming  girl, 
confiding,  generous,  not  yet  having  perceived,  from  the  height  of  tht 
throne  to  which  he  was  born,  aught  but  the  beauty,  happiness,  gran« 
deur  of  nature  and  humanity.*  On  this  soul,  which  charactei  and 
training  make  more  sensitive  than  others,  misfortune  suddenly  falls, 
extreme,  overwhelming,  of  the  very  kind  to  destroy  all  faith  and  eveiy 
spring  of  action:  with  one  look  he  has  seen  all  the  vileness  of  humanity; 
and  this  insight  is  given  him  in  his  mother.  His  mind  is  yet  intact ; 
but  judge  from  the  violence  of  his  style,  the  crudity  of  his  exact  detailsi 
the  terrible  tension  of  the  whole  nervous  machine,  whether  he  has  no4 
already  one  foot  on  the  verge  of  madness : 

»  Macbeih,  iv.  8.  •  iWd.  v.  6.  »  Gbethe.  WUhdm  MeiiUt. 
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'0  that  this  too,  too  solid  flesh  woTild  melt, 
Thaw  and  resolye  itself  into  a  dew  [ 
Or  that  the  Everlasting  had  not  fix'd 
His  canon  'gainst  self-slaughter  t    0  God  t  God  I 
How  wearjy  stale,  flat  and  unprofitable. 
Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world  I 
Fie  on't !  ah  fie  1  'tis  an  unweeded  garden, 
That  grows  to  seed ;  things  rank  and  gross  in  natnt 
Possess  it  merely.    That  it  should  come  to  this  t 
Bat  two  months  dead :  nay,  not  so  much,  not  two : 
So  excellent  a  king;  ...  so  loving  to  my  mother. 
That  he  might  not  beteem  the  winds  of  heaven 
Tint  her  face  too  roughly.    Heaven  and  earth ! 

•  .  .  And  yet,  within  a  month,— 
Let  me  not  think  on't — Frailty,  thy  name  is  woman  t^ 
A  little  month,  or  ere  those  shoes  were  old 
With  which  she  follow'd  my  poor  father's  body,  •  •  • 
Ere  yet  the  salt  of  most  unrighteous  tears 
Had  left  the  flushing  in  her  galled  eyes, 
She  married.    0,  most  wicked  speed,  to  pott 
"^th  sach  dexterity  to  incesfcnons  sheets  t 
It  is  not  nor  it  cannot  come  to  g3od : 
Bnt  break,  my  heart ;  for  I  must  hold  my  tongue  t  '* 

Here  already  are  contortions  of  thought,  earnests  of  hallucinatioii, 
the  symptoms  of  what  is  to  come  after.  In  the  middle  of  a  conversa- 
tioD  the  image  of  his  father  rises  before  his  inind.  He  thinks  he  sees 
bim.  How  then  will  it  be  when  the  *  canonised  bones  have  burst  their 
cerements,'  '  the  sepidchre  hath  oped  his  ponderous  and  marble  jaws,' 
sad  when  the  ghost  comes  in  the  night,  upon  a  high  '  platform'  of  land, 
to  hint  to  him  of  the  tortures  of  his  prison  of  fire,  and  to  tell  him  of 
the  fratricide,  who  has  driven  him  thither  ?  Hamlet  grows  faint,  but 
liief  strengthens  him,  and  he  has  a  cause  for  living : 

'  Hold,  hold,  my  heart ; 
And  yon  my  sinews,  grow  not  instant  old« 
But  bear  me  stiffly  up !    Remember  thee  t 
Ay,  thon  poor  ghost,  while  memory  holds  a  seai 
In  this  distracted  globe. — Remember  th^'el 
Tea,  from  the  table  of  my  memory 
m  wipe  away  all  trivial  fond  records. 
All  saws  of  books,  all  forms,  all  pressures  past,  •  •  • 
And  thy  commandment  all  alone  shall  live.  •  • « 
O  villain,  villain,  smiling,  damned  villain ! 
My  tables,— meet  it  is  I  set  it  down. 
That  one  may  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a  villaiik ; 
At  least  I'm  sure  it  may  be  so  in  Denmark  : 
So,  unde,  there  you  are.'*  (tcriting.) 

TUf  oonmlsiye  outburst,  thb  fevered  writing  hand,  this  phrensy  of 
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intentnesSy  prelude  the  approach  of  a  monomania,  Wh«n  his  friends 
come  up,  he  treats  them  with  the  speeches  of  a  child  or  an  idiot.  He 
is  no  longer  master  of  his  words ;  hollow  phrases  whirl  in  his  brain, 
and  fall  from  his  mouth  as  in  a  dream.  They  call  him ;  he  answers  by 
imitating  the  cry  of  a  sportsman  whistling  to  his  falcon :  *  Hillo,  ho,  ho^ 
boy  I  come,  bird,  come.*  Whilst  he  is  in  the  act  of  swearing  them  to 
•ecrecy,  the  ghost  below  repeats  *  Swear,'  Hamlet  cries,  with  a  nerro'M 
excitement  and  a  fitful  gaiety : 

*  Ah  La,  boy !  say'st  thou  so  T  art  thou  there,  tmepenny  f 
Come  on — yon  hear  this  fellow  in  the  cellarage,^ 
Consent  to  swear.  •  •  . 

Ohost  (benecUh).  Swear. 

Ham.  Hie  tt  ubiqtie  f  then  well  shift  our  ground. 
Come  hither,  gentlemen. .  , .  Swear  by  my  sword. 

Ohost  {beneath).  Swear. 

Hain.  Well  said,  old  mole  1  canst  work  i'  the  earth  so  fast  f 
A  worthy  pioner  I '  * 

Understand  that  as  he  says  this  his  teeth  chatter,  '  pale  as  his  shirt, 
his  knees  knocking  each  other.*  Intense  anguish  ends  with  a  burst  of 
laughter,  which  *4  nothing  else  than  a  spasm.  Thenceforth  Hamlet 
speaks  as  though  he  had  a  continuous  nervous  attack.  His  madness  is 
feigned,  I  admit;  but  his  mind,  as  a  door  whose  hinges  are  twisted, 
swings  and  bangs  to  every  wind  with  a  mad  precipitance  and  with  % 
discordant  noise.  He  has  no  need  to  search  for  the  strange  ideas. 
apparent  incoherencies,  exaggerations,  the  deluge  of  sarcasms  which  h« 
accumulates.  He  finds  them  within  him ;  he  does  himself  no  violence, 
he  simply  gives  himself  up  to  them.  When  he  has  the  piece  played 
which  is  to  unmask  his  imcle,  he  raises  himself,  lounges  on  the  floor, 
would  lay  his  head  in  Ophelia's  lap ;  he  addresses  the  actors,  and  com- 
ments  on  the  piece  to  the  spectators ;  his  nerves  are  strung,  his  excited 
thought  is  like  a  waving  and  crackling  flame,  and  cannot  find  fuel 
enough  in  the  multitude  of  objects  surrounding  it,  upon  all  of  which  it 
seizes.  When  the  king  rises  unmasked  and  troubled,  Hamlet  sings,  and 
says,  *  Would  not  this,  sir,  and  a  forest  of  feathers — ^if  the  rest  of  my 
forttmes  turn  Ttu'k  with  me— with  two  Provincial  roses  on  my  razed 
shoes,  get  me  a  fellowship  in  a  cry  of  players,  sir  ? '  *  And  he  laughs 
terribly,  for  he  is  resolved  on  murder.  It  is  clear  that  this  state  is  a 
disease,  and  that  the  man  will  not  survive  it 

In  a  soul  so  ardent  of  thought,  and  so  mighty  of  feeling,  what  is  left 
but  disgust  and  despair  ?  We  tinge  all  nature  with  the  colour  of  our 
thoughts ;  we  shape  the  world  according  to  our  own  ideas ;  when  our 
•Old  is  sick ,  we  see  nothing  but  sickness  in  the  universe : 

*  This  goodly  frame,  the  earth,  seems  to  me  a  sterile  promontory,  this  mosl 
VKcellent  canopy,  the  air,  look  yon,  this  brave  o'erhanging  firmament^  this  ; 


^ 
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tin]  roof  fretted  witli  golden  fire,  wlij,  it  appears  no  other  thing  to  me  than 
tfonl  and  pestilent  congregation  of  vapours.  What  a  piece  cf  work  is  a  man! 
kow  noble  in  reason  !  bow  infinite  in  faculty  !  in  form  and  rooying  how  express 
nd  admirable !  in  action  how  like  an  angel  t  in  apprehension  how  like  a  god  1 
tke  l«auty  of  the  world  1  the  paragon  of  animals !  And  yet,  to  me,  what  is  this 
^volessenee  of  dost  T  man  delights  not  me :  no,  nor  woman  neither.'  • 

HeDceforth  his  thought  tarnishes  whatever  it  touches.  He  rails 
bitterly  before  l^helia  against  marriage  and  love.  Beauty !  Innocence  1 
Beauty  is  but  a  means  of  prostituting  innocence : 

'Get  thee  to  a  nimnery :  why  wouldst  thou  be  a  breeder  of  sinners f  . .  .  What 
■U  old  such  fellows  as  I  do  crawling  between  earth  and  heaven  f  We  are  arrant 
knarei,  all ;  believe  none  of  us.'  ■ 

When  he  has  killed  Polonius  by  accident,  he  hardly  repents  it ;  it 
ii  Qoe  fool  less.     He  jeers  lugubriously : 

*  King.  Kow  Hamlet,  where's  Poloniosf 
HanUeL  At  supper. 
K.  At  supjier  I  where  t 

JJ.  Not  where  he  eats,  but  where  he  is  eaten :  a  oertiiii 
eonvocation  of  politio  worms  are  e'en  at  him.'  * 

And  Ibe  repeats  in  five  or  six  fashions  these  gravedigger  jests.  Hit 
thoughts  already  inhabit  a  churchyard:  to  this  hopeless  philosophy 
your  true  man  is  a  corpse.  Duties,  honours,  passions,  pleasures,  pro- 
jects, science,  all  this  is  but  a  borrowed  mask,  which  death  removes,  that 
we  may  see  ourselves  what  we  are,  an  evil-smelling  and  grinning  skulL 
h  18  this  sight  he  goes  to  see  by  Ophelia*s  grave.  He  counts  the 
•kuUs  which  the  graved igger  turns  out:  this  was  a  lawyer's,  that  a 
courtier's.  What  salutations,  intrigues,  pretensions,  arrogance !  And 
itere  now  is  a  clown  knocking  it  about  with  his  spade,  and  playing  *  at 
loggats  with  *eni.'  Caesar  and  Alexander  have  turned  to  clay,  and  make 
the  earth  fat ;  the  masters  of  the  world  have  served  to  *  patch  a  wall.' 
'Now  get  you  to  my  lady's  chamber,  and  tell  her,  let  hbi  paint  an 
inch  thick,  to  this  favour  she  must  come ;  make  her  laugh  at  that.'  ^ 
When  one  has  come  to  this,  there  is  nothing  left  but  to  die. 

This  heated  imagination,  which  explains  Hamlet's  nervous  disease  and 
ktt  moral  poisoning,  explains  also  his  conduct.  If  he  hesitates  to  kill 
^  nnde,  it  is  not  from  horror  of  blood  or  from  our  modem  scruples. 
He  belongs  to  the  sixteenth  century.  On  board  ship  he  wrote  the 
<>itler  to  behead  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern,  and  to  do  so  without 
giving  them  *  shriving-time.*  He  killed  Polonius,  he  caused  Ophelia's 
^th,  and  has  no  great  remorse  for  it.  If  for  once  he  spared  his  uncle, 
tt  was  because  he  found  him  praying,  and  was  afraid  of  sending  him  to 
*»caven.  He  thought  he  was  killing  him,  when  he  killed  Polonius. 
^st  his  imagination  robs  him  of,  is  the  coolness  and  strength  to  go 
^l^oetly  and  with  premeditation  to  plunge  a  sword  into  a  breast.    He  can 

'^'imfc^.iia.  •  Ibid.  Ui  1.  •  Ibid.  iv^ngedbyGc  *  Ibid,  v." 
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only  do  the  thing  on  a  sadden  suggestion  ;  he  must  have  a  moment  of 
enthusiasm  ;  he  must  think  the  king  is  behind  the  arras,  or  else,  seeing 
that  he  himself  is  poisoned,  he  must  find  his  victim  under  his  foiI*a 
point  He  is  not  master  of  his  acts ;  occasion  dictates  them ;  he  can- 
not plan  a  murder,  but  must  improvise  it.  A  too  lively  imaginatioii 
exhausts  energy,  by  the  accumulation  of  images  and  by  the  fury  of 
intentness  which  absorbs  it.  You  recognise  in  him  a  poet's  soul,  made 
not  to  act,  but  to  dream,  which  is  lost  in  contemplating  the  phar.toms 
of  its  creation,  which  sees  the  imaginary  world  too  clearly  to  play  a 
part  in  the  real  world  ;  an  artist  whom  evil  chance  has  made  a  prince, 
whom  worse  chance  has  made  an  avenger  of  crime,  and  who,  destined 
by  nature  for  genius,  is  condemned  by  fortune  to  madness  and  unhappi- 
ness.  Hamlet  is  Shakspeare,  and,  at  the  close  of  this  gallery  of  por- 
traits which  have  all  some  features  of  his  own,  Shakspeare  has  painted 
himself  in  the  most  striking  of  all. 

If  Racine  or  Comeille  had  framed  a  psychology,  they  would  have 
said,  with  Descartes:  Man  is  an  incorporeal  soul,  served  by  organs, 
endowed  with  reason  and  will,  living  in  palaces  or  porticos,  made  foi 
conversation  and  society,  whose  harmonious  and  ideal  action  is  de- 
veloped by  discourse  and  replies,  in  a  world  constructed  by  logic  beyond 
the  realms  of  time  and  space. 

If  Shakspeare  had  framed  a  psychology,  he  would  have  said,  with 
Esquirol :  ^  Man  is  a  nervous  machine,  governed  by  a  mood,  disposed 
to  hallucinations,  transported  by  unbridled  passions,  essentially  un- 
reasoning, a  mixture  of  animal  and  poet,  having  no  rapture  but  mind, 
no  sensibility  but  virtue,  imagination  for  prompter  and  guide,  and  led 
at  random,  by  the  most  determinate  and  complex  circumstancesy  to 
pain,  crime,  madness,  and  death. 

IX. 

Could  such  a  poet  always  confine  himself  to  the  imitation  of  nature? 
Will  this  poetical  world  which  is  going  on  in  his  brain,  never  break 
loose  from  the  laws  of  the  world  of  reality?  Is  he  not  powerful 
enough  to  follow  his  own?  He  is;  and  the  poetry  of  Shakspeare 
naturally  finds  an  outlet  in  the  fantastical  This  is  the  highest  grade 
of  unreasoning  and  creative  imagination.  Despising  ordinary  logic, 
it  creates  therefrom  another ;  it  unites  facts  and  ideas  in  a  new  order. 
Apparently  absurd,  at  bottom  legitimate;  it  lays  cpen  the  Land  of 
dreams,  and  its  dreams  deceive  us  like  the  truth. 

When  we  enter  upon  Shakspeare's  comedies,  and  even  *il«  half- 
dramas,'  it  is  as  though  we  met  him  on  the  threshold,  like  an  actor  to 

*  A  French  physician  (177^-1844),  celebrated  for  his  endeavours  to  Improvi 
the  treatment  of  the  insane. — ^Tb. 

>  Ihodfth  Night,  A$  you  Like  it,  Tempest,  Winter's  Tale,  etc  •  CymbeUM 
Ue>»  chant  of  Venice,  etc. 
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wilom  the  prologue  is  oommitted,  to  prevent  misunderstanding  on  the 
part  of  the  public,  and  to  tell  them :  '  Do  not  take  too  seriously  what 
jon  are  about  to  hear ;  I  am  joking.  My  brain,  being  full  of  fancies, 
desired  to  make  plays  of  them,  and  here  they  are.  Palaces,  distant 
hodscapea,  transparent  mists  which  blot  the  morning  sky  with  theu 
gray  clouds,  the  red  and  glorious  flames  into  which  the  evening  sun 
descends,  white  cloisters  in  endless  vista  through  the  ambient  air, 
grottos,  cottages,  the  fantastic  pageant  of  all  human  passions,  the  mad 
^port  of  unlooked-for  chances, — ^this  is  the  medley  of  forms,  colcurs, 
sentiments,  which  I  shuffle  and  mingle  before  me,  a  many-tinted  skein 
of  glistening  silks,  a  slender  arabesque,  whose  sinuous  curves,  crossing 
•ad  confused,  bewilder  the  mind  by  the  whimsical  variety  of  their 
infinite  complications.  Don't  regard  it  as  a  picture.  Don't  look  for  a 
precise  composition,  harmonious  and  increasing  interest,  the  skilful 
managem^it  of  a  well-ordered  and  congruous  plot.  I  have  novels 
and  romances  in  my  mind  which  I  am  cutting  up  into  scenes.  Never 
mind  the  finisy  I  am  amusing  myself  on  the  road.  It  is  not  the  end  of 
the  joumej  which  pleases  me,  buii  the  journey  itself.  Is  there  any 
good  in  going  so  straight  and  quick?  Do  you  only  care  to  know 
whether  the  poor  merchant  of  Venice  will  escape  Shylock's  knife? 
Here  are  two  happy  lovers,  seated  under  the  palace  walls  on  a  calm 
aight ;  wouldn't  you  like  to  listen  to  the  peaceful  reverie  which  rises 
Gka  a  perfume  from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  ? 

**  How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  hank  I 
Here  wiU  we  sit  and  let  the  sounds  of  musio 
Creep  in  our  ears :  soft  stillness  and  the  night 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 
Sit,  Jessica,     Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold : 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'il^ 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  yoimg-eyed  cherubins ; 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls  ; 
Bnt  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Both  grossly  dose  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it 

{Elder  nmMomM,) 
Come,  ho  t  and  wake  Diana  with  a  hymn : 
"With  sweeteiA  touches  pierce  your  mistress'  ear. 
And  draw  her  home  with  musi& 
JtMtka,  I  am  never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet  mnsio.''  ^ 

'Hsre  I  not  the  right,  when  I  see  the  big  laughing  face  of  a  clownish 
isvant,  to  stop  near  him,  see  him  mouth,  frolic,  gossip,  go  through 
his  hundred  pranks  and  his  hundred  grimaces,  and  treat  myself  to  the 
toiaedy  of  his  spirit  and  gaiety  ?     Two  fine  gentlemen  pass  by.     I 

'  ^  rolling  fire  of  their  metaphors,  and  I  follow  their  skirmish  of 

*  MerehaM  of  Venice,  v.  1.  ^  , 
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wit.  Here  in  a  comer  is  the  artless  arch  face  of  a  yomig  wench. 
Do  you  forbid  me  to  linger  by  her,  to  watch  her  smiles,  her  sudden 
blashns,  the  childish  pout  of  her  rosy  lips,  the  coquetry  of  her  pretty 
motions  ?  You  are  in  a  great  hurry  if  the  prattle  of  this  fresh  and 
musical  voice  can't  stop  you.  Is  it  no  pleasure  to  view  thb  successioii 
of  sentiments  and  figures  ?  Is  your  fancy  so  dull,  that  you  must  have 
tlie  mighty  mechanism  of  a  geometrical  plot  to  shake  it  ?  My  sixteenth 
century  playgoers  were  easier  to  move.  A  sunbeam  that  had  lost  its 
way  on  an  old  wall,  a  foolish  song  thrown  into  the  middle  of  a  dramai 
occupied  their  mind  as  well  as  the  blackest  of  catastrophes.  After  the 
horrible  scene  in  which  Shylock  brandished  his  butcher's  knife  befc^^e 
Antonio's  bare  breast,  they  saw  just  as  willingly  the  petty  household 
wrangle,  and  the  amusing  bit  of  raillery  which  ends  the  piece.  Like 
•oft  moving  water,  their  soul  rose  and  sank  in  an  instant  to  the  level  of 
the  poet's  emotion,  and  their  sentiments  readily  flowed  in  the  bed  he 
had  prepared  for  them.  They  let  him  go  about  on  his  journey,  and 
did  not  forbid  him  to  make  two  voyages  at  once.  They  allowed  several 
plots  in  one.  If  but  the  slightest  thread  united  them,  it  was  sufficient. 
Lorenzo  eloped  with  Jessica,  Shylock  was  frustrated  in  his  revenge, 
Portia's  suitors  failed  in  the  test  imposed  upon  them  ;  Portia,  disguised 
as  a  doctor  of  laws,  took  from  her  husband  the  ring  which  he  had 
promised  never  to  part  with  ;  these  three  or  four  comedies,  disunited, 
mingled,  were  shuffled  and  unfolded  together,  like  an  unknotted  skein, 
in  which  threads  of  a  htmdred  colours  are  entwined.  Together  with 
diversity,  my  spectators  allowed  improbability.  Comedy  is  a  slight 
winged  creature,  which  flutters  from  dream  to  dream,  whose  wings 
you  would  break  if  you  held  it  captive  in  the  narrow  prison  of  conunoii 
sense.  Do  not  press  its  fictions  too  hard  ;  do  not  probe  their  contents. 
Let  them  float  before  your  eyes  like  a  charming  swift  dream.  Let  the 
fleeting  apparition  plunge  back  into  the  bright  misty  land  from  whenoe 
it  came.  For  an  instant  it  deceived  you ;  let  it  suffice.  It  is  sweet 
to  leave  the  world  of  realities  behind  you ;  the  mind  can  rest  amidst 
impossibilities.  We  are  happy  when  delivered  from  the  rough  chains 
of  logic,  when  we  wander  amongst  strange  adventures,  when  we  live 
in  sheer  romance,  and  know  that  we  are  living  there.  I  do  not  try  Vc 
deceive  you,  and  make  you  believe  in  the  world  where  I  take  you. 
Opo  must  disbelieve  it  in  order  to  enjoy  it.  We  must  give  ourselves 
ap  to  illusion,  and  feel  that  we  are  giving  ourselves  up  to  it.  We  must 
smile  as  we  listen.  We  smile  in  2'he  Winter^s  TdUy  when  Uermione 
descends  from  her  pedestal,  and  when  Leontes  discovers  his  wife  in  the 
statue,  having  believed  her  to  be  dead.  We  smile  in  Cymbeline,  whem 
we  see  the  lone  cavern  in  which  the  young  princes  have  lived  liko 
savage  hunters.  Improbability  deprives  emotions  of  their  sting.  The 
events  interest  or  touch  us  without  making  us  suffer.  At  the  verj 
moment  when  sympathy  is  too  lively,  we  remind  ourselves  that  it  is 
all  a  fan<^.     They  become  like  distant  objects,  whos&ndistanoe  softens 
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their  outline,  and  wraps  them  in  a  luminous  veil  of  blue  air.  Your 
true  comedy  is  an  opera.  We  listen  to  sentiments  without  thinking 
too  much  of  plot.  We  follow  the"  tender  or  gay  melodies  without 
reflecting  that  they  interrupt  the  action.  We  dream  elsewhere  on 
hearing  music ;  here  I  bid  you  dream  on  hearing  verse.' 

80  the  prologue  retires,  and  then  the  actors  come  on. 

A$  you  Like  Whk  caprice.^  Action  there  is  none ;  interest  barely ; 
IScelihood  still  less.  And  the  whole  is  charming.  Two  cousins,  princes 
dbiirghters,  come  to  a  forest  with  a  court  clown,  Celia  disguised  as  a 
ahepherdess,  Kbealind  as  a  boy.  They  find  here  the  old  duke,  Kostdind's 
lather,  who,  driven  out  of  his  duchy,  lives  with  his  friends  like  a  philo- 
sopher and  a  hunter.  They  find  amorous  shepherds,  who  with  songs 
mA  prayers  pursue  intractable  shepherdesses.  They  discover  or  they 
meet  with  lovers  who  become  their  husbands.  Suddenly  it  is  announced 
that  the  wicked  Duke  Frederick,  who  had  usurped  the  crown,  has  just 
retired  to  a  cloister,  and  restored  the  throne  to  the  old  exiled  duke. 
Every  one  gets  married,  every  one  dances,  everything  ends  with  a 
*  mstio  revelry.'  Where  is  the  pleasantness  of  these  puerilities?  First^ 
the  fact  of  its  being  puerile ;  the  absence  of  the  serious  permits  repose. 
There  are  no  events,  and  there  is  no  plot.  We  peacefully  follow  the 
etsy  current  of  graceful  or  melancholy  emotions,  which  guides  and 
conducts  us  without  wearying.  The  place  adds  to  the  illusion  and 
diarm.  It  is  an  autumn  fbrest,  in  which  the  warm  rays  permeate  the 
Mushing  oak  leaves,  or  the  half-stript  ashes  tremble  and  smile  to  the 
feeble  breath  of  evening.  The  lovers  wander  by  brooks  that  *  brawl ' 
under  antique  roots.  As  you  listen  to  them,  you  see  the  slim  birches, 
whose  cloak  of  lace  grows  glossy  under  the  slant  rays  of  the  sun  that 
gilds  them,  and  the  thoughts  wander  down  the  mossy  vistas  in  which 
their  footfall  is  lost.  What  better  place  could  be  chosen  for  the  comedy 
of  sentiment  and  ^e  play  of  heart-fancies  ?  Is  not  this  a  fit  spot  in 
which  to  listen  to  love-talk  ?  Some  one  has  seen  Orlando.  Rosalindas 
lover,  in  this  glade ;  she  hears  it  and  blushes.  '  Alas  the  day  !  .  .  . 
What  did  he,  when  thou  sawest  him  ?  What  said  he  ?  How  looked 
he?  Wherein  went  he?  What  makes  he  here?  Did  lie  ask  for 
me?  Where  remains  he?  How  parted  he  with  thee?  and  when 
ihalt  thou  see  him  again?'  Then,  with  a  lower  voice,  somewhat 
hedtaling:  'Looks  he  as  freshly  as  he  did  the  day*  he  wrestled?' 
Not  yet  exhausted :  '  Do  you  not  know  I  am  a  woman  ?  When  J 
think,  I  must  speakJ  Sweet,  say  on."  Question  on  question,  she 
chjses  the  mouth  of  her  friend,  who  is  ready  to  answer.  At  every 
vord  she  jests,  but  agitated,  blushing,  with  a  forced  gaiety ;  her  bosom 
heaves,  and  her  heart  beats.     Nevertheless  she  is  calmer  when  Orlando 

>  In  English,  a  word  Is  wanting  to  express  the  French /an tom«,  used  b> 
IL  Talne,  in  describing  this  scene :  what  in  music  is  called  a  eapriccio.  Ten- 
^MOB  mils  the  PriMes$  a  medley,  but  it  is  ambiguous.— Ta^^ 
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comes;  bandies  words  with  him;  sheltered  under  her  disguise,  she  makes 
him  confess  that  he  loves  Rosalind.  Then  she  plagues  him,  like  the 
frolic,  the  wag,  the  coquette  she  is.  *  Why,  how  now,  Orlando,  where 
have  you  been  all  this  while  ?  Tou  a  lover  ? '  Orlando  repeats  hiji 
love,  and  she  pleases  herself  by  making  him  repeat  it  more  than  onoe. 
She  sparkles  with  wit,  jests,  mischievous  pranks ;  pretty  fits  of  anger, 
feigned  sulks,  bursts  of  laughter,  deafening  babble,  engaging  caprices. 
*  Come,  woo  me,  woo  me ;  for  now  I  am  in  a  holiday  humour,  and  like 
enough  to  consent  What  would  you  say  to  me  now,  an  I  were  your 
very  very  Rosalind  ? '  And  every  now  and  then  she  repeats  with  an 
arch  smile,  *Aud  I  am  your  Rosalind;  am  I  not  your  Rosalind?" 
Orlando  protests  that  he  would  die.  Die !  Who  ever  thought  of  dying 
fbr  lovel  Leander?  He  took  one  bath  too  many  in  the  Hellespont; 
so  poets  have  said  he  died  for  love.  Troilus?  A  Greek  broke  hii 
head  with  a  club ;  so  poets  have  said  he  died  for  love.  Come,  come, 
Rosalind  will  be  softer.  And  then  she  plays  at  marriage  with  him,  and 
makes  Celia  pronounce  the  solemn  words.  She  irritates  and  torments 
her  pretended  husband ;  tells  him  all  the  whims  she  means  to  indulge 
in,  all  the  pranks  she  will  play,  all  the  bother  he  will  have  to  endure. 
The  retorts  come  one  after  another  like  fireworks.  At  every  phrase 
we  follow  the  looks  of  these  sparkling  eyes,  the  curves  of  this  laugh- 
ing mouth,  the  quick  movements  of  this  supple  figure.  It  is  a  bird's 
petulance  and  volubility.  *  O  coz,  coz,  coz,  my  pretty  little  cos,  that 
thou  didst  know  how  many  fathom  deep  I  am  in  love.'  Then  she 
plays  with  her  cousin  Celia,  sports  with  her  hair,  calls  her  by  every 
woman's  name.  Antitheses  without  end,  words  all  a-jumble,  quibbles, 
pretty  exaggerations,  word-racket ;  as  you  listen,  you  fancy  it  is  the 
warbling  of  a  nightingale.  The  trill  of  repeated  metaphors,  the 
melodious  roll  of  the  poetical  gamut,  the  summer-symphony  rustling 
under  the  foliage,  change  the  piece  into  a  veritable  opera.  The  three 
lovers  end  by  chanting  a  sort  of  trio.  The  first  throws  out  a  fancy, 
the  others  take  it  up.  Four  times  this  strophe  is  renewed ;  and  the 
symmetry  of  ideas,  added  to  the  jingle  of  the  rhymes,  makes  of  s 
dialogue  a  concerto  of  love : 

'  Phebe,  Good  shepherd,  tell  this  youth  what  'tis  to  loft, 

SUvku,  It  is  to  he  all  made  of  sighs  and  teart ; 
And  sb  am  1  for  Phebe. 

P,  And  I  for  Ganymede 

O.  And  I  for  Rosalind. 

JS,  And  I  for  no  woman.  •  •  • 

8.  It  is  to  he  all  made  of  fantasy, 
AH  made  of  passion,  and  all  made  of  wishes 
AU  adoration,  duty,  and  observance, 
All  humbleness,  ijl  patience  and  impatience^ 
All  pnrity,  all  trial,  all  observance ; 
And  80 1  am  for  Phebe. 


*  A9  you  Like  if,  iv.  L  ><->  t 
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P,  And  so  am  I  for  Ganymede. 
0.  And  so  am  I  for  Rosalind. 
R.  And  80  am  I  for  no  woman. '* 

Tbe  necessity  of  singing  b  so  urgent,  that  a  minute  later  songs  break 
oat  of  themselTes.  The  prose  and  the  conversation  end  in  lyric  poetry. 
Wo  pass  straight  on  mto  these  odes.  We  do  not  find  ourselves  in  a 
oew  country.  We  feel  the  distraction  and  foolish  gaiety  as  if  it  were  a 
fccHday.  We  see  the  graceful  couple  whom  the  song  brings  before  us, 
passing  in  the  misty  light '  o^er  the  green  corn-field,'  amid  the  hum  of 
^rtive  insects,  on  the  finest  day  of  the  flowering  spring-time.  The 
unlikelihood  grows  natural,  and  we  are  not  astonished  when  we  see 
Hymen  leading  the  two  brides  by  the  hand  to  give  them  to  their  bus- 
iModa. 

Whilst  the  young  folks  sing,  the  old  folk  talk.  Their  life  also  is  a 
romance,  but  a  sad  one.  Shakspeare's  delicate  soul,  bruised  by  the 
shocks  of  social  life,  took  refuge  in  contemplations  of  solitary  life.  To 
forget  the  strife  and  annoyances  of  the  world,  he  must  bury  himself  in 
a  iride  silent  forest,  and 

'  Under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs, 
Lose  and  neglect  the  creeping  hours  of  time.'  * 

We  may  look  at  the  bright  images  which  the  sun  carves  on  the  white 
beech-boles,  the  shade  of  trembling  leaves  flickering  on  the  thick  moss, 
the  long  waves  of  the  summit  of  the  trees;  the  sharp  sting  of  care  is 
blunted ;  we  suffer  no  more,  simply  renoembering  that  we  suffered  once , 
we  feel  nothing  but  a  gentle  misanthropy,  and  being  renewed,  we  are 
tiie  better  for  it  The  old  duke  is  happy  in  his  exile.  Solitude  has 
given  him  rest,  delivered  him  from  flattery,  reconciled  him  to  nature. 
He  pities  the  stags  which  he  is  obliged  to  hunt  for  food : 

*  Come,  shall  we  go  and  kill  us  venison  ? 
And  yet  it  irks  me  the  poor  dappled  fools^ 
Being  native  bnighers  of  this  desert  city. 
Should  in  their  own  confines  with  forked  heads 
Have  their  round  haunches  gored. ' ' 

Nothing  sweeter  than  this  mixture  of  tender  compassion,  dreamy  philo- 
sophy, delicate  sadness,  poetical  complaints,  and  rustic  songs.  One  ^ 
the  kttds  singB : 

'  Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind, 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind 

As  man's  ingratitude; 
Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen. 
Because  thou  art  not  seen, 

Although  thy  breath  be  nid8» 
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Heigh-ho  I  sin^,  heigh-ho  1  onto  the  gre^m  hoUy : 
Most  friendship  is  feigning,  most  loring  mere  folly  t 

Then,  heigh-ho,  the  holly  I 

This  life  is  most  jolly.'  ^ 

Amongst  these  lords  is  found  a  soul  that  suffers  more,  Jacques  thft 
melancholy,  one  of  Shakspeare^s  best-loved  characters,  a  transparent 
mask  behind  which  we  perceive  the  face  of  the  poet.  He  is  sad  because 
he  is  tender ;  he  feels  the  contact  of  things  too  keenly,  and  what  leaves 
the  Teik  indifferent,  makes  him  weep.'  He  does  not  scold,  he  is  sad  ; 
he  does  not  reason,  he  is  moved ;  he  has  not  the  combative  spirit  <^  a 
reforming  moralist ;  his  soul  is  sick  and  weary  of  life.  Impassioued 
imagination  leads  quickly  to  disgust  Like  opium,  it  excites  and  shatters. 
It  leads  man  to  the  loftiest  philosophy,  then  lets  him  down  to  the  whims 
of  a  child.  Jacques  leaves  the  others  brusquely,  and  goes  to  the  quiet 
nooks  to  be  alone.  He  loves  his  sadness,  and  would  not  exchange  it 
for  joy.     Meeting  Orlando,  he  says : 

•  Rosalind  is  your  love's  name  f 
O.  Yes,  just. 
/.  1  do  not  like  her  name.' ' 

He  has  the  fancies  of  a  nervous  woman.  He  is  scandalised  because 
Orlando  writes  sonnets  on  the  forest  trees.  He  is  whimsical,  and  finds 
subjects  of  grief  and  gaiety,  where  others  would  see  nothing  of  the 
sort: 

*  A  fool,  a  fool  f  I  met  a  fool  i'  the  fores^ 

A  motley  fool ;  A  miserable  world  1 

As  I  do  live  by  food,  1  met  a  fodi ; 

Who  laid  him  down  and  basked  him  in  the  80% 

And  rail'd  on  Lady  Fortune  in  good  terms, 

In  good  set  terms  and  yet  a  motley  fooL  .  .  • 

O  noble  fool  1    A  worthy  fool  1    MoUuy'a  the  only  wear.  •  •  • 

0  that  1  were  a  fool  1 

1  am  ambitions  for  a  motley  coat'  ^ 

The  next  minute  he  returns  to  his  melancholy  dissertations,  bright 
picttu-es  whose  vivacity  explains  his  character,  and  betrays  Shakspeare^ 
hiding  under  his  name : 

'  All  the  world's  a  stage. 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players 

They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances  * 

And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts. 

His  acts  being  seven  ages.    At  first  the  infant. 

Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms. 

And  then  the  whining  schoolboy,  with  his  satchel. 

*  As  you  Like  it,  ii  7. 

*  Compare  Jacques  with  the  Alceste  of  Moli^re.  It  is  the  contrast  between 
a  misanthrope  through  reasoning,  and  one  through  imagination. 

*  A»  you  Like  it,  ui.  3.  «  iWd  U.  7. 
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And  fihinfn^  morning  face,  creeping  like  nafl 

Unwillingly  to  school.     And  then  the  lover. 

Sighing  like  fiimace,  with  a  woeful  ballad 

Made  to  his  mistress'  eyebrow.     Then  a  soldier, 

Fnll  of  strange  oaths  and  bearded  like  the  pard, 

Cealous  in  hononr,  sndden  and  quick  in  quarrel. 

Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 

Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth.     And  then  the  JMti>% 

In  fair  round  belly  with  good  capon  lined. 

With  eyes  severe  and  beard  of  formal  cut, 

Full  of  wise  saws  and  modem  instances  ;  , 

And  so  he  plays  his  part     The  sixth  age  shifts 

Into  the  lean  and  slipper'd  pantaloon, 

With  spectacles  on  nose  and  pouch  on  side, 

His  youthful  hose,  well  saved,  a  world  too  wide 

For  his  shrunk  shank ;  and  his  bi;^  manly  voices 

Turning  again  toward  childish  treble,  pipes 

And  whistles  in  his  sound.     Last  scene  of  aDp 

That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history, 

Is  second  childishness  and  mere  oblivion. 

Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  everything/* 

As  ycu  Like  it  is  a  half- dream.  Midsummer  NighCs  Dream  is  • 
eomplete  one. 

The  scene,  buried  in  the  far-off  mist  of  fabulous  antiquity,  carries  us 
back  to  Theseus,  Duke  of  Athens,  who  is  preparing  his  palace  for  his 
marriage  with  the  beautiful  queen  of  the  Amazons.  The  style,  loaded 
with  contorted  images,  fills  the  mind  with  strange  and  splendid  visions, 
and  the  airy  elf- world  divert  the  comedy  into  the  fairy-land  from 
whence  it  sprung. 

Love  is  still  the  theme;  of  all  sentiments,  is  it  not  the  greatest 
fancy-weaver  ?  But  we  have  not  here  for  language  the  charming 
tittle-tattle  of  Rosalind ;  it  is  glaring,  like  the  season  of  the  year.  It 
does  not  brim  over  in  slight  conversations,  in  supple  and  skipping 
prose ;  it  breaks  forth  into  long  rhyming  odes,  dressed  in  magniiicent 
metaphors,  sustained  by  impassioned  accents,  such  as  a  warm  night, 
odorous  and  star-spangled,  inspires  in  a  poet  who  loves.  Lysander  and 
Henuia  agree  to  meet : 

'Lys,  To-morrow  night,  when  Fhoehe  doth  behold 

Her  silver  visage  in  the  watery  glass, 

Decking  with  liquid  pearl  the  bladed  grass, 

A  time  that  lovers'  flights  doth  still  conceal, 

Through  Athens'  gates  have  ^  5  devised  to  steaL 
Her,  And  in  the  wood,  where  often  you  and  I 

Upon  faint  primrose-beds  wore  wont  to  lie.  •  •  • 

There  my  Lysander  and  myself  shall  meet" 
Thej  get  lost,  and  fall  asleep,  wearied,  under  the  trees.     Puck  sqneeaes 
in  the  youth's  eyes  the  juice  of  a  magic  flower,  and  changes  his  heart. 

»   ds  3/au  Like  it,  ii.  7  •  Midsummer  ^iff^^t^  J^J^M^^  *•  ^ 
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Pn;sently,  wben  be  awakes,  he  will  become  enamotiTed  of  the  first 
woman  he  sees.  Meanwhile  Demetrius,  Hermia's  rejected  Ipver,  wanders 
with  Helena,  whom  he  rejects,  in  the  solitary  wood.  The  magic  flower 
changes  him  in  turn :  he  now  loves  Helena.  The  lovers  flee  and  pursue 
one  another,  beneath  the  lofty  trees,  in  the  calm  night.  We  smile  at 
their  transports,  their  complaints,  their  ecstasies,  and  yet  we  join  in 
tliem.  This  passion  is  a  dream,  and  yet  it  moves  us.  It  is  like  those 
airy  webs  which  we  find  at  morning  on  the  crest  of  the  hedgerows  where 
Ihe  dew  has  spread  them,  and  whose  weft  sparkles  like  a  jewel-caskeu 
Nothing  can  be  more  fragile,  and  nothing  more  graceful  The  poet 
sports  with  emotions;  he  mingles,  confuses,  redoubles,  interweaves  them; 
he  twines  and  untwines  these  loves  like  the  mazes  of  a  dance,  and  we 
see  the  noble  and  tender  figures  pass  by  the  verdant  bushes,  under  the 
radiant  eyes  of  the  stars,  now  wet  with  tears,  now  bright  with  rapture. 
They  have  the  abandonment  of  true  love,  not  the  grossness  of  sensual 
love.  Nothing  causes  us  to  fall  from  the  ideal  world  in  which  Shak- 
speare  conducts  us.  Dazzled  by  beauty,  they  adore  it,  and  the  spectacle 
of  their  happiness,  their  emotion,  and  their  tenderness,  is  a  kind  of 
enchantment 

Above  these  two  couples  flutters  and  hums  the  swarm  of  elves  and 
fairies.  They  also  love.  Titania,  their  queen,  has  a  young  boy  for  her 
favourite,  son  of  an  Indian  king,  of  whom  Oberon,  her  husband,  wishes 
to  deprive  her.  They  quarrel,  so  that  the  elves  creep  for  fear  into  the 
acorn  cups,  in  the  golden  primroses.  Oberon,  by  way  of  vengeance, 
touches  Titania's  sleeping  eyes  with  the  magic  flower,  and  thus  on 
waking  the  nimblest  and  most  charming  of  the  fairies  finds  herself 
enamoured  of  a  stupid  blockhead  with  an  ass*  head.  She  kneeb  before 
him ;  she  sets  on  his  '  hairy  temples  a  coronet  of  fresh  and  Iragiaiit 
flowers:' 

'And  that  same  dew,  which  sometime  on  the  buds 
Was  wont  to  swell  like  ronnd  and  orient  pearls^ 
Stood  now  within  the  pretty  flowerets'  eyes, 
like  tears  that  did  their  own  disgrace  bewaiL'^ 

She  calls  round  her  all  her  fairy  attendants : 

'  Be  kind  and  conrteons  to  this  gentleman ; 
Hop  in  his  walks,  and  gambol  in  his  eyes ; 
Fe^  him  with  apricocks  and  dewberries, 
With  pm^le  grapes,  green  figs,  and  mulberries  | 
The  honey -bags  steal  from  the  humble-bees, 
And  for  night-tapers  crop  their  waxen  thighs 
And  light  them  at  the  fiery  glow-worm's  eyes^ 
To  have  my  love  to  bed  and  to  arise ; 
And  pluck  the  wings  from  painted  butterflies 
To  fan  the  moonbeams  from  his  sleeping  eyes.  •  •  • 
Crane,  wait  upon  him  ;  lead  him  to  my  bower. 

*  Midsummer  Night^a  Dream,  iv.  1 
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The  moon,  metUnloi,  looks  with  a  wateiy  eyni 
And  when  ahe  weeps,  weeps  every  little  flower* 
Lamenting  some  enforced  chastity. 
Tie  np  my  loye'a  tongae,  bring  him  aOently.'' 

It  was  necessary,  for  her  love  brayed  horribly,  and  to  all  tlie  offers 
rf  Titania,  replied  with  a  petition  for  hay.  What  can  be  sadder  and 
sweeter  than  this  irony  of  Shakspeare?  What  raillery  against  lov*», 
ind  what  tenderness  for  love !  The  sentiment  is  divine :  its  object  un  > 
WDthy.  The  heart  is  ravished,  the  eyes  blind.  It  is  a  golden  butterfly, 
flnttering  in  the  mud ;  and  Shakspeare,  whilst  painting  its  misery,  pre- 
nrr 68  all  its  beauty : 

'Come,  ait  thee  down  upon  this  floweiy  bed, 
"While  I  thy  amiable  cheeks  do  coy. 
And  stick  musk-roees  in  thy  aleek  smooth  head, 
And  kiss  thy  fair  laige  ears,  my  gentle  joy.  .  •  • 
Sleep  thou,  and  I  will  wind  thee  in  my  arms.  .  •  « 
80  doth  the  woodbine  the  sweet  honeysuckle 
Gently  entwist ;  the  female  ivy  so 
Enrings  the  barky  fingera  of  the  elm. 
O,  how  I  love  thee  1  how  I  dote  on  thee  1** 

At  tBe  retam  of  morning,  when 

'The  eastern  gate,  all  fiery  red, 
Opening  on  Neptone  with  fair  blessed  heama^ 
Toms  into  yellow  gold  his  salt  green  streams,*' 

the  enchantment  ceases,  Titania  awakes  on  her  conch  of  wild  thyme 
and  drooping  violets.  Sh»  drives  the  monster  away ;  her  recollections 
of  the  night  are  effaced  in  a  vague  twilight : 

'These  things  seem  small  and  undistingoishable^  * 

like  far-off  mountains  tamed  into  clouds.'  ^ 

And  the  fairies 

'  Go  aeek  some  dew  drops  here 
And  hang  a  pearl  in  every  coii^p's  ear.' ' 

duch  is  Shakspeare*s  fantasy,  a  light  tissue  of  bold  inventions,  of  ardent 
passions,  melancholy  mockery,  dazzling  poetry,  such  as  one  of  Titania's 
elves  would  have  made.  Nothing  could  be  more  like  the  poet's  mind 
than  these  nimble  genii,  children  of  air  and  flame,  whose  flights  ^  com- 
pass the  globe  *  in  a  second,  who  glide  over  the  foam  of  the  waves  and 
ikip  between  the  atoms  of  the  winds.  Ariel  flies,  an  invisible  songster, 
iTMuid  shipwrecked  men  to  oonsole  them,  discovers  the  thoughts  of 


*  Midmtmmer  NigMs  Dream,  Ui.  1.  «  Ibid,  iv.  1. 

•  Jhid.  in.  %.  *  Ibid.  iv.  1.  •  Vdd,  ii.  1. 
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traitors,  pursues  the  sarage  beast  Caliban,  spreads  gorgeouB  visions  befoiv 
lovers,  and  does  all  in  a  lightning-flash : 

•Where  the  hee  sucks,  there  suck  1 1 
In  a  cowslip's  hell  I  lie.  .  .  . 
Merrily,  merrily  shall  I  live  now 
Under  the  hlossom  that  hangs  on  the  hon^  • «  , 
I  drink  the  air  before  me,  and  return 
Or  ere  your  pulse  twice  beat'  ^ 

Shak^peare  glides  over  tkingt  (m  as  swift  a  vnng,  by  leaps  as  su  ides, 
with  a  touch  as  delicate. 

What  a  soul  I  what  extent  of  action,  and  what  sovereignty  of  as 
unique  faculty!  what  diverse  creations,  and  what  persistence  of  the 
same  impress  1  There  they  all  are  reunited,  and  all  marked  by  the 
same  sign,  void  of  will  and  reason,  governed  by  mood,  imagination,  or 
pure  passion,  destitute  of  the  faculties  contrary  to  those  of  the  poet, 
dominated  by  the  corporeal  type  which  his  painter's  eyes  have  con- 
ceived, endowed  by  the  habits  of  mind  and  by  the  vehement  sensibility 
which  he  finds  in  himself  €ro  through  the  groups,  and  you  will  only 
discover  in  them  divers  forms  and  divers  states  of  the  same  power. 
Here,  the  flock  of  brutes,  dotards,  and  gossips,  made  up  of  a  mechanical 
imagination ;  further  on,  the  company  of  men  of  wit,  animated  by  a  gay 
and  foolbh  imagination;  then,  the  charming  swarm  of  women  whom 
their  delicate  imagination  raises  so  high,  and  their  self-forgetting  love 
carries  so  far ;  elsewhere  the  band  of  villains,  hardened  by  unbridled 
passions,  inspired  by  the  artist's  animation ;  in  the  centre  the  mournful 
train  of  grand  characters,  whose  excited  brain  is  filled  with  sad  or 
criminal  visions,  and  whom  an  inner  destiny  urges  to  murder,  madness, 
or  death.  Ascend  one  stage,  and  contemplate  the  whole  scene:  the 
aggregate  bears  the  same  mark  as  the  details.  The  drama  reproduces 
promiscuously  uglinesses,  basenesses,  horrors,  unclean  details,  profligate 
and  ferocious  manners,  the  whole  reality  of  life  just  as  it  is,  when  it  ii 
unrestrained  by  decorum,  common  sense,  reason,  and  duty.  Comedy, 
led  through  a  phantasmagoria  of  pictures,  gets  lost  in  the  likely  and  the 
unlikely,  with  no  other  check  but  the  caprice  of  an  amused  imngination, 
wantonly  disjointed,  and  romantic,  an  opera  without  music,  a  concerto 
of  melancholy  and  tender  sentiments,  which  bears  the  mind  into  (ha 
supernatural  world,  and  brings  before  our  eyes  on  its  fairy-wings  the 
genius  which  has  created  it  Look  now.  Do  you  not  see  the  poet 
behind  the  crowd  of  his  creations  ?  They  have  heralded  his  approach ; 
they  have  all  shown  somewhat  of  him.  Ready,  impetuous,  impassioned, 
delicate,  his  genius  is  pure  imagination,  touched  more  vividly  and  by 

•  Tempeit,  v.  1 

*  There  is  the  same  law  in  the  organic  and  in  the  moral  world*    It  is  what 
Geoffrey  Saint-Hilaire  calls  unity  of  composition.  GoOqIc 
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things  than  ours.  Hence  his  style,  blooming  with  exuberant 
ages,  loaded  with  exaggerated  metaphors,  whose  strangeness  b  like 
inroherence,  whose  wealth  is  superabundant,  the  work  of  a  mind,  which 
ai  the  least  incitement,  produces  too  much  and  leaps  too  far.  Hence 
his  implied  psychology,  and  his  terrible  penetration,  which  instan* 
taoeously  perceiving  all  the  effects  of  a  situation,  and  all  the  details  of 
a  character,  concentrates  them  in  every  response,  and  gives  his  figure  a 
relief  and  a  colouring  which  create  illuAon.  Hence  our  emotion  and 
te&demess.  We  say  to  him,  as  Desdemona  to  Othello :  *  I  love  thee 
for  the  battles,  sieges,  fortunes  thou  hast  pasaed^  and  for  Ike  distress  fill 
stroke  that  thy  youth  suffered.* 
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*  T"  WOULD  have  my  reader  fally  understand/  says  Lather  in  the 
1  preface  to  his  complete  works,  *  that  I  liave  been  a  monk  and  a 
bigoted  Papist,  so  intoxicated,  or  rather  so  swallowed  up  in  papistical 
doctrines,  that  I  was  quite  ready,  if  I  had  been  able,  to  kill  or  procure 
the  death  of  those  who  should  have  rejected  obedience  to  the  Pope 
by  so  much  as  a  syllable.  I  was  not  all  cold  or  all  ice  in  the  Pope*i 
defence,  like  Eckius  and  his  like,  who  veritably  seemed  to  me  to  con* 
ititute  themselves  his  defenders  rather  for  their  belly's  sake  than 
because  they  looked  at  the  matter  seriously.  More,  to  this  day  they 
seem  to  mock  at  him,  like  Epicureans.  I  for  my  part  proceeded  frankly, 
like  a  man  who  has  horribly  feared  the  day  of  judgment,  and  who  yet 
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lioped  to  be  sared  witli  a  shaking  of  all  his  bones.*  Again,  when  he 
saw  Rome  for  the  first  time,  he  prostrated  himself,  saying,  *  I  salute 
thee,  holy  Rome  •  .  .  bathed  in  the  blood  of  so  many  martyrs.' 
Imagine,  if  you  may,  the  effect  which  the  shameless  paganism  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance  bad  npon  such  a  mind,  so  loyd,  so  Christian. 
The  beanty  of  art,  the  charm  of  a  refined  and  sensuous  existence,  had 
taken  no  hold  upon  him ;  he  judged  morals,  and  he  judged  them  vrith 
his  conscience  only.  He  regarded  this  southern  civilisation  with  the 
eyes  of  a  man  of  the  north,  and  understood  its  vices  only,  like  Ascham, 
who  sdd  he  had  seen  ^  in  Venice  more  libertie  to  sinne  in  ix  dayes 
than  ever  I  heard  teU  of  in  our  noble  Citie  of  London  in  ix  yeare.* ' 
Like  Arnold  and  Channing  in  the  present  day,  like  all  the  men  of  Ger 
manic'  race  and  education,  he  was  horrified  at  this  voluptuous  life,  now 
reckless  and  now  licentious,  but  always  void  of  moral  principles,  given 
up  to  passion,  rendered  light  by  irony,  shut  in  by  the  present,  destitute 
cf  belief  in  the  infinite,  with  no  other  worship  than  that  of  visible  beauty, 
no  other  object  than  the  search  after  pleasure,  no  other  religion  than 
the  terrors  of  the  imagination  and  the  idolatry  of  the  eyes. 

^I  would  not,'  said  Luther  afterwards,  'for  a  hundred  thousand 
iorins  have  gone  without  seeing  Rome ;  I  should  always  have  doubted 
whether  I  was  not  doing  injustice  to  the  Pope.'  The  crimes  of  Rome 
ve  incredible ;  no  one  will  credit  so  great  a  perversity  who  has  not 
the  witness  of  his  eyes,  ears,  personal  knowledge.  .  .  •  There  reigned 
tn  the  villanies  and  infamies,  all  the  atrocious  crimes,  in  particular 
hlind  greed,  contempt  of  God,  perjuries,  sodomy.  .  .  .  We  Germans 
iwill  liquor  enough  to  split  us,  whilst  the  Italians  are  sober.  But  they 
me  the  most  impious  of  men  ;  they  make  a  mock  of  true  religion,  they 
•com  the  rest  of  us  Christians,  because  we  believe  everything  in  Scrip- 
tore.  .  •  .  There  is  a  saying  in  Italy  which  they  make  use  of  when 
they  go  to  church  :  "  Come  and  let  us  conform  to  the  popular  error." 
**  If  we  were  obliged,"  they  say  again,  "  to  believe  in  every  word  of 
God,  we  should  be  the  most  wretched  of  men,  and  we  should  never  be 
•ble  to  have  a  moment's  cheerfulness ;  we  must  put  a  good  face  on  it, 
•nd  not  believe  everything."  This  is  what  Leo  x.  did,  who,  hearing  a 
discussion  as  to  the  immortality  or  mortality  of  the  soul,  took  the  latter 
•ide.  **  For,"  said  he,  "  it  would  be  terrible  to  believe  in  a  future  state. 
Conscience  is  an  evil  beast,  who  arms  man  against  himself."  .  .  .  The 
Italians  are  either  epicureans  or  superstitious.  The  people  fear  St 
Anthony  and  St.  Sebastian  more  than  Christ,  because  of  the  plagues 
they  send.  This  is  why,  when  they  want  to  prevent  the  Italians  from 
committing  a  nuisance  anywhere,  they  paint  up  St.  Anthony  with  his 
fteiy  laoce.      Thus  do  they  live  in  extreme  superstition,  ignorant  of 

I  Roger  Asdiaxn,  TTie  Schoiemast&r  (1570X  ed.  Arber,  1870,  first  book,  p  88L 
*  Bee,  in  Oarinnr,  Lord  Nevil's  judgment  on  the  Iialians. 
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God*8  word,  flot  beHerlDg  tbe  restirreoHon  of  the  fiesb,  nor  Bfe  ever- 
lasting, and  fearing  only  temporal  eTils.     Their   blasphemy   also    ia 
frightful,  .  .  .  and  the  cruelty  of  their  revenge  is  atrocious.     Wlien 
they  cannot  get  rfd  of  their  enemies  in  %ny  other  way,  they  lay  ambn^b 
for  them  in  the  churches,  so  that  one  man  cleft  his  enemy's  head  before 
the  altar.  .  •  •  There  are  often  murders  at  funerab  on  account  of  in- 
heritances. •  •  .  They  celebrate  the  Carnival  with  extreme  impropriety 
and  folly  for  several  weeks,  and  they  have  made  a  custom  of  various 
sins  and  extattvagances  at  it,  for  they  are  men  without  conscience,  who 
live  in  open  sin,  and  make  light  of  the  marriage  tie.  .  .  •  We  Ger- 
mans, and  other  simple  nations,  are  like  a  bare  clout ;  but  the  Italians 
are  painted  and  speckled  with  all  sorts  of  false  opinions,  and  disposed 
still  to  embrace  many  worse.  • .  •  Their  fasts  are  more  splendid  than  otur 
most  sumptuous  feasts.     Hiey  dresd  ezrtravagantly ;  where  we  spend  m 
florin  on  our  clothes,  they  put  down  ten  florins  to  have  a  silk  coat.  .  «  , 
When  they  (the  Italians)  are  chaste,  it  is  sodomy  with  them.     There  ia 
no  society  amongst  them.     No  one  trusts  another ;  they  do  not  come 
together  freely,  like  us  Grermans;  they  do  not  allow  strangers  to  speak 
publicly  with  their  wives :  compared  with  the  Germans,  they  are  alto- 
gether men  of  the  clonter.*    These  hard  words  are  weak  compared  with 
the  facts.^     Treasons,  assassinations,  tortures,  open  debauchery,    the 
practice  of  poisoning,  the  worst  and  most  shameless  outrages,  are  un- 
blushingly  and  publicly  tolerated  in  the  open  light  of  heaven.    In  1490^ 
the  Pope's  vicar  having  forbidden  clerics  and  laics  to  keep  concubines, 
the  Pope  revoked  the  decree,  'saying  that  that  was  not  forbidden, 
because  the  life  of  priests  and  ecclesiastics  was  such  that  hardly  one 
was  to  be  found  who  did  not  keep  a  concubine,  or  at  least  who  had 
not  a  courtesan.*     Ciesar  Borgia  at  the  capture  of  Capua  *  chose  forty 
of  the  most  beautiful  women,  whom  he  kept  for  himself;  and  a  pretty 
large  number  of  captives  were  sold  at  a  low  price  at  Rome.*    tJnder 
Alexander  VL,  *  all  ecclesiastics,  from  the  greatest  to  the  least,  hare 
concubines  in  the  place  of  wives,  and  that  publicly.      If  Grod  hinder 
it  not,'  adds  the  historian,  *  this  corruption  will  pass  to  the  monks  and 
religious  orders,  although,  to  confess  the  truth,  almost  all  the  monas- 
teries of  the  town  have  become  bawd-houses,  without  any  one  to  speak 
against  it.*    With  respect  to  Alexander  vi.,  who  loved  his  daughter 
Ijucretia,  the  reader  may  find  in  Burchard  the  description  of  the  mar- 
vellous orgies  in  which  he  joined  with  Lucretia  and  Csesar,  and  the 
enumeration  of  the  prizes  which  he  distributed.     Let  the  reader  also 
read  for  himself  the  story  of  the  bestiality  of  Pietro  Luigi  Famese,  the 
Pope's  son,  how  the  young  and  upright  Bishop  of  Fano  dicKl  from  his  out- 
rage, and  how  the  Pope,  speaking  of  this  crime  as  <  a  youthful  levit// 

1  8e  Oorpui  MHorieoTum  medU  mvi,  Q,  Eccard,  vol.  ii. :  Joh.  Boichavdi, 
higb  chamberlain  to  Alexander  vi.,  Dictmtm,  p.  2184.  Guiodardiai,  J)HF  i§ 
toria  tPltalia,  p.  211  ed.  Panth^n  Litt^raiie. 
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ga?e  him  in  this  secret  boll  *  the  fullest  absolution  from  all  the  paint 
which  he  might  have  incurred  by  human  incontinence,  in  whatever  shape 
or  witli  whatever  cause.'  As  to  civil  security,  Bentivoglio  caused  all  the 
Maiescotti  to  be  put  to  death ;  Hippolyto  d'Este  had  his  brother's  eyes 
pot  ont  in  his  presence ;  Caesar  Borgia  killed  his  brother ;  murder  is 
eonsonant  with  their  public  manners,  and  excites  no  wonder.  A  fisher- 
man was  asked  why  he  had  not  informed  the  governor  of  the  town  that 
lie  had  seen  a  body  thrown  into  the  water ;  *  he  replied  that  he  had 
leen  about  a  hundred  bodies  thrown  into  the  water  during  his  lifetime 
in  the  same  place,  and  that  no  one  had  ever  troubled  about  it'  *  In 
our  to¥my'  says  an  old  historian,  *  much  murder  and  pillage  was  dona 
bj  day  and  night,  and  hardly  a  day  passed  but  some  one  was  killed.* 
Cssar  Borgia  one  day  killed  Peroso,  the  Pope's  favourite,  between  hit 
arms  and  under  his  oloak,  so  that  the  blood  spurted  up  to  the  Pope's 
hce.  He  caused  his  sister's  husband  to  be  stabbed  and  then  strangled 
in  open  day,  on  the  steps  of  the  palace ,  count,  if  you  can,  his  assassi- 
nations. Certainly  he  and  his  father,  by  their  character,  morals,  open 
and  systematic  wickedness,  have  presented  to  Europe  the  two  most  sue- 
ce^ful  images  of  the  devil  To  siun  up  in  a  word,  it  was  on  the  model 
of  this  society,  and  for  this  society,  that  Machiavelli  wrote  his  Prince. 
The  complete  development  of  all  the  faculties  and  all  the  lusts  of  man, 
the  complete  destruction  of  all  the  restniints  and  all  the  shame  of  man, 
are  the  two  distinguishing  marks  of  this  grand  and  perverse  culture. 
To  make  man  a  strong  being,  hedged  about  with  genius,  audacity,  pre- 
sence of  mind,  astute  policy,  dissimulation,  patience,  and  to  turn  all  this 
power  to  the  acquisition  of  every  kind  of  pleasure,  pleasures  of  the  body, 
of  luxury,  arts,  literature,  authority ;  that  is,  to  form  and  to  set  free  an 
adnurable  and  formidable  animal,  very  greedy  and  well  armed, — such 
was  hi&  object ;  and  the  effect,  after  a  hundred  years,  is  visible.  They 
tore  cue  another  to  pieces  like  beautiful  lions  and  superb  panthers. 
Id  thii  society,  which  was  turned  into  a  circus,  amid  so  many  hatreds, 
and  when  ejchaustion  was  setting  in,  the  foreigner  appeared :  all  bent 
heneath  his  lash ;  they  were  caged,  and  thus  they  pine  away,  in  dull 
pleasures,  with  low  vices,*  bowing  their  backs.  Despotism,  the  In- 
quisition, the  Cicbbei,  dense  ignorance,  and  open  knavery,  the  shame- 
kssness  and  the  smartness  of  harlequins  and  rascals,  misery  and  vermin, 
**-fiuch  is  the  issue  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  Like  the  old  civilisations 
of  Greece  and  Rome,'  like  the  modern  civilisations  of  Provence  and 
Spain,  like  all  southern  civilisations,  it  bears  in  its  bosom  an  irremedi- 
sble  vice,  a  bad  and  false  conception  of  man.  The  Germans  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  like  the  Germans  of  the  fourteenth  century,  have  rightly 

I  See,  in  Caaanova's  MSmoirei,  the  picture  of  this  degradation.  See  sUfc 
tlie  Memorie  of  Bclpione  Rossi,  on  the  convents  of  Tuscany  at  the  close  of  the 
'^1lteenth  eeotory. 

*  From  Homer  to  Constantino,  the  ancient  dty  was  an  associaticn  of  free 
ben,  wlioae  aim  was  the  conquest  and  destruction  of  other  fjceemen.  t 
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judged  it;  with  their  simple  common  son^e,  with  their  ftrndamental 
honesty,  they  have  put  their  fingers  on  the  secret  plague-spot.  A 
society  cannot  be  founded  only  on  the  puisuit  of  pleasure  and  power, 
a  society  can  only  be  founded  on  the  respect  for  liberty  and  justice. 
In  order  that  the  great  human  renovation  which  in  the  sixteenth  •;en- 
tory  raised  the  whole  of  Europe  might  be  perfected  and  endure,  it  wa» 
necessary  that,  meeting  with  another  race,  it  might  develop  another 
culture,  and  that  from  a  more  wholesome  conception  of  existence  it 
might  educe  a  better  form  of  civilisation. 

a 

Thus,  side  by  side  with  the  Renaissance,  was  bom  the  Befomiation. 
It  also  was  in  fact  a  new  birth,  one  in  harmony  with  the  genius  of  the 
Germanic  peoples.  The  distinction  between  this  genius  and  othir^  la 
its  moral  principles.  Grosser  and  heavier,  more  given  to  gluttony  jjiJ 
drunkenness,^  these  nations  are  at  the  same  time  more  under  the 
influence  of  conscience,  firmer  in  the  observance  of  their  word,  more 
disposed  to  self-denial  and  sacrifice.  Such  their  climate  has  made  them, 
and  such  they  have  continued,  from  Tacitus  to  Luther,  from  Knox  to 
Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Kant  In  the  course  of  time,  and  beneath 
the  incessant  action  of  the  ages,  the  phlegmatic  body,  puffed  out  with 
gross  food  and  strong  drink,  had  become  rusted,  the  nerves  less  ex- 
citable, the  muscles  less  strung,  the  desires  less  seconded  by  action, 
the  life  more  dull  and  slow,  the  soul  more  hardened  and  indififerent 
to  the  shocks  of  the  body :  mud,  rain,  snow,  profusion  of  unpleasing 
and  gloomy  sights,  the  want  of  lively  and  delicate  excitements  of  the 
senses,  keep  man  in  a  militant  attitude.  Heroes  in  the  barbarous  ages, 
workers  to-day,  they  endiu>e  weariness  now  as  they  courted  wounds 
then ;  now,  as  then,  nobility  of  soul  appeals  to  them ;  thrown  back 
upon  the  enjoyments  of  the  soul,  they  find  in  these  a  world,  the  worid 
of  moral  beauty.     For  them  the  ideal  is  displaced;  it  is  no  longer 

*  iUmoires  de  la  Margrave  de  Baireuth,  See  also  Misson,  Voyage  en  Italie^ 
1700.  Compare  the  manners  of  the  students  at  the  present  day.  'The  Germaiifl 
■re,  as  yon  know,  wonderful  drinkers :  no  people  in  the  world  are  more  flattering 
more  civil,  niore  officious ;  bnt  jet  they  have  terrible  customs  in  the  matter  ol 
di  inking.  With  them  everything  is  done  drinking  ;  they  drink  in  doing  every* 
thuig.  There  was  not  time  daring  a  visit  to  say  three  words,  before  you  wert 
astonished  to  see  the  collation  arrive,  or  at  least  a  few  jugs  of  wine,  acsM)mpaniod 
by  a  plate  of  crusts  of  bread,  dished  up  with  pepper  and  salt ;  a  fatal  pi«piritLv« 
for  iMd  drinkers.  Ton  must  be  acquainted  with  the  laws  which  are  aflerwarda 
eleerved,  sacred  and  inviolable  laws.  Tou  must  never  drink  without  drinking  to 
some  one's  health ;  also,  after  drinking,  you  must  ofier  the  wine  to  him  whose 
health  von  have  drunk.  You  must  never  refuse  the  glass  which  is  ofiered  (o 
you,  and  you  must  naturally  drain  it  to  its  last  drop.  Reflect  a  little,  I  be* 
eeoch  you,  on  these  customs,  and  see  how  it  is  possible  to  cease  drinking ;  ao 
cordingly,  they  aever  cease.  In  Qermauy  it  is  a  perpetual  drinking-bout ;  tt 
dri^k  in  Germany  is  to  drink  forever.' 
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amidst  fomoB,  made  np  of  force  and  joy,  but  it  is  transferred  to 
lendments,  made  up  of  truth,  law,  attachment  to  dutj,  observance  of 
order.  What  matters  it  if  the  storm  rages  and  if  it  snows,  if  the  wind 
bbstors  in  the  black  pine-forests,  or  on  the  wan  sea-surges  where  the 
•OHguiU  scream,  if  a  man,  stAS  and  blue  with  cold,  shutting  himself  up 
in  hif  jottage,  have  but  a  dish  of  sourcrout  or  a  piece  of  salt  beef, 
under  his  smoky  light  and  beside  his  fire  of  turf;  another  kingdom 
opem  to  reward  him,  the  kingdom  a(  inward  contentment:  his  wife 
loves  him,  and  is  faithful;  his  children  round  his  hearth  spell  out 
the  old  famltj  Bible;  he  is  the  master  in  his  home,  the  protector, 
the  benefactor,  honoured  by  others,  honoured  by  himself;  and  if  so 
be  that  he  needs  assistance,  he  knows  that  at  the  first  appeal  he  will 
see  his  neighbours  stand  faithfully  and  bravely  by  his  side.  The 
reader  need  only  refer  to  the  portraits  of  the  time,  those  of  Italy  and 
Germany ;  he  will  comprehend  at  a  glance  the  two  races  and  the  two 
dvilisjations,  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation :  on  one  side,  a  half- 
Baked  condottiere  in  Roman  costume,  a  cardinal  in  his  robes,  amply 
dmped,  in  a  rich  arm-chair,  carved  and  adorned  with  heads  of  lions, 
leaives,  dancing  fauns,  he  himself  satirical  and  voluptuous,  with  the 
easy  and  dangerous  look  of  a  politician  and  man  of  the  world,  craftily 
poised  and  on  his  gu<ird;  on  the  other  side,  some  honest  doctor,  a 
theologian,  a  simple  man,  with  badly  combed  locks,  sti£F  as  a  post, 
Id  his  simple  gown  of  coarse  black  serge,  with  big  books  of  dogma 
ponderously  clasped,  a  conscientious  worker,  an  exemplai-y  father  of 
A  family.  See  now  the  great  artist  of  the  age,  a  laboiious  and  con- 
•cientioua  workman,  a  follower  of  Luther's,^  a  true  Northman— Albert 
Dnrer.  He  also,  like  Raphael, and  Titian,  has  his  ideal  of  man,  au 
ioexhaustible  ideal,  whence  spring  by  hundreds  living  figures  and  the 
representations  of  manners,  but  how  national  and  original  I  No  care 
for  expansive  and  happy  beauty :  to  him  nude  bodies  are  but  bodies 
undressed :  straight  shoulders,  prominent  stomachs,  thin  legs,  feet 
ptndied  by  shoes,  his  neighbour  the  carpenter's,  or  his  gossip  the 
iausage-seUer's.  The  heads  stand  out  in  his  etchings,  remorselessly 
•craped  and  scooped  away,  savage  or  commonplace,  often  wrinkled 
by  the  faiigues  of  trade,  generally  sad,  anxious,  and  patient,  harshly 
and  wretchedly  transformed  by  the  necessities  of  life.  Where  is  the 
viita  out  of  this  minute  copy  of  unsavoury  truth  ?  To  what  land  will 
(he  lofty  and  melancholy  imagination  betake  itself?  The  land  of 
breams,  strange  dreams,  swarming  with  deep  thoughts,  sad  contempla* 
tiMi  yf  human  destiny,  a  vague  notion  of  the  great  enigma,  groping 
reflectitn,  which  in  the  dimness  of  the  rough  woodcuts,  amidst  obscure 
emblems  and  fantastic  figures,  tries  to  seize  upon  truth  and  justice. 
There  was  no  need  to  search  so  far ;  Durer  had  grasped  them  at  the 
int  effort.     If  there  is  any  decency  in  the  world,  it  is  in  the  Madonnas 

>  B^e  his  letters,  and  the  sympathy  expressed  for  Luthti** 
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which  are  constantly  sprin^g  to  life  xmder  his  pencil.  He  waa  not, 
like  Raphael,  beginning  by  making  them  nude ;  the  most  licentious  hand 
would  not  venture  to  disturb  one  stiff  fold  of  their  robes ;  with  infant 
in  arms,  they  think  but  of  him,  and  will  never  think  beyond  him  ; 
not  only  are  they  innocent,  but  they  are  virtuous.  The  good  GrermaB 
housewife,  for  ever  shut  up,  voluntarily  and  naturally,  within  her 
domestic  duties  and  contentment,  breathes  out  in  all  the  fundamental 
sincerity,  the  seriousness,  the  unassailable  loyalty  of  their  attitudes  and 
looks.  He  has  done  more ;  with  this  peaceful  virtue  he  has  painted 
a  militant  virtue.  There  at  last  is  the  genuine  Christ,  the  man  cruci* 
tied,  lean  and  fleshless  through  his  agony,  whose  blood  drops  minute  by 
minute  in  rarer  drops,  as  the  feebler  and  feebler  pulsations  give  warn- 
ing of  the  last  throe  of  a  dying  life.  Not  here,  as  in  the  Italian  masters, 
a  sight  to  charm  the  eyes,  a  mere  flow  of  drapery,  a  disposition  of 
groups.  The  heart,  the  very  heart,  is  wounded  by  this  sight :  it  is  the 
just  man  oppressed,  who  is  dying  because  the  world  hates  josdoe.  The 
mighty,  the  men  of  the  age,  are  there,  indifferent,  satirical :  a  plumed 
knight,  a  big-bellied  burgomaster,  who,  with  hands  folded  behind  bis 
back,  looks  on,  kills  an  hour.  But  the  rest  weep ;  above  the  fainting 
women,  angels  full  of  anguish  catch  in  their  vessels  the  holy  blood  as  it 
trickles  down,  and  the  stars  of  heaven  veil  their  face  not  to  behold 
so  tremendous  an  outrage.  Other  outrages  will  come  afler ;  torturcst 
manifold,  and  the  true  martyrs  beside  the  true  Christ,  resigned,  silent, 
with  the  sweet  expression  of  the  earliest  believers.  They  are  bound  to  an 
old  tree,  and  the  executioner  tears  them  with  his  iron-pointed  lash.  A 
bishop  with  clasped  hands  is  praying  where  they  have  stretched  him, 
wltilst  an  auger  is  being  screwed  into  his  eye.  Above,  amid  the  inter- 
lacing trees  and  gnarled  roots,  a  band  of  men  and  women  climb  under 
the  lash  the  breast  of  a  hill,  and  from  the  crest  they  are  hurled  at  the 
lance's  point  into  the  ab3rss ;  here  and  there  roll  heads,  stiffening  bodies ; 
and  by  the  side  of  those  who  are  being  decapitated,  the  swollen  oorpsesi 
impaled,  await 'the  croaking  ravens.  Ail  these  sufferings  must  be  under- 
gone for  the  confession  of  faith  and  the  establishment  of  justice.  But 
above  there  is  a  guardian,  an  avenger,  an  all-powerful  Judge,  whoso 
day  shall  come.  This  light  will  shine,  and  the  piercing  rays  of  the  last 
sun  already  play,  like  a  handful  of  darts,  across  the  darkness  of  the  age. 
In  the  summit  of  heaven  appears  the  angel  in  his  shining  robe,  lead* 
ing  the  eager  hosts,  the  flashing  swords,  the  inevitable  airows  c  f  the 
avengers,  who  are  to  trample  upon  and  punish  the  earth ;  mankind 
falls  down  beneath  their  charge,  and  now  the  jaw  of  the  infernal  monster 
grinds  the  head  of  the  wicked  prelates,  lliis  is  the  popular  poem  of 
conscience,  and  from  the  days  of  the  apostles,  man  has  not  had  a  mon 
sublime  and  complete  conception.^ 

'  Sec  a  collection  of  All»ci't  Durer*s  wood  •carvings    Kemark  the  resamblonce  «l 
liii  Apocalypse  to  Luther's  familiar  Table  Talk, 
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For  conscience,  like  other  things,  has  its  poem ;  bj  a  natural  in- 
vanna  the  all-powerful  idea  of  justice  overflows  froni  the  soul,  covers 
heaven,  and  enthrones  there  a  new  deity.  A  formidable  deity,  who  is 
acarcely  Uko  the  calm  intelligence  which  serves  philosophers  to  explain 
the  order  of  things ;  nor  to  that  tolerant  deity,  a  kind  of  ccntctitutional 
king,  whom  Voltaire  discovered  at  the  end  of  a  chain  of  argument, 
whom  Beranger  singft  of  as  of  a  comrade,  and  whom  he  salutes  '  sani 
iui  demander  rien.'  It  is  the  just  Judge,  sinless  and  stern,  who  exacts 
of  man  a  strict  account  of  his  visible  actions  and  of  all  his  invisible 
feelings,  who  tolerates  no  forgetfulness,  no  dejection,  no  failing,  before 
whom  every  approach  to  weakness  or  error  is  an  outrage  and  a  treason. 
What  is  our  justice  before  this  strict  justice  ?  People  lived  at  peace  in 
the  times  of  ignorance ;  at  most,  when  they  felt  themselves  to  blame, 
they  went  for  absolution  to  a  priest ;  all  was  ended  by  their  buying  a 
kindly  indulgence;  there  was  a  tariff,  as  there  still  is;  Tetzcl  the 
Dominican  declares  that  all  sins  are  blotted  out '  as  soon  as  the  money 
chinks  in  the  box.*  Whatever  be  the  crime,  there  is  a  quittance ; 
even  'st  Dei  mcUrem  violavissety  he  might  go  home  clean  and  sure  of 
heaven.  Unfortunately  the  vendors  of  pardons  did  not  know  that  all 
was  changed,  and  that  the  intellect  was  become  manly,  no  longer  gab 
bling  words  mechanically  like  a  catechism,  but  sounding  them  anxiously 
like  a  truth.  In  the  universal  Renaissance,  and  in  the  mighty  growth 
of  all  huiuan  idea»,  the  German  idea  of  duty  blooms  like  the  rest. 
Now,  when  we  speiik  of  justice,  it  is  no  longer  a  hfeless  phrase  which 
we  repeat,  but  a  living  idea  which  we  produce ;  man  sees  the  object 
which  it  r^resents,  and  feels  the  emotion  which  summons  it  up ;  he 
no  longer  receives,  but  he  creates  it ;  it  is  his  work  and  his  tyrant ;  he 
Bakes  it,  and  submits  to  it.  '  These  words  Justus  and  justitia  Dei^  says 
I^her,  *  were  a  thunder  to  my  conscience.  I  shuddered  to  hear  them; 
I  told  myself,  if  God  is  just,  He  will  punish  me.'  ^  For  as  soon  as  the 
conscience  discovers  the  idea  of  the  perfect  model,'  the  least  feelings 
appeared  to  them  to  be  crimes,  and  man,  condemned  by  his  own 
•criiples,  fell  prostrate,  and,  *as  it  were,  swallowed  up'  w^th  horror. 
M,  who  lived  the  life  of  a  spotless  monk,'  says  Luther,  *  yet  felt  within 
■13  the  troubled  conscience  of  a  sinner,  without  managing  tj  assure 
ayself  as  to  the  satisfaction  which  I  owed  to  God.  .  .  .  Then  I  &aid  to 
myself:  Am  I  then  the  only  one  who  ought  to  be  sad  in  my  spirit  ?  .  .  . 

^  Oihin  the  logician  of  tho  Reformation,  weU  explains  the  dependence  of  aB 
the  Protestant  ideas  in  his  InstUutea  of  the  ChriaUan  Beligion,  L  (1.)  The  idea 
of  the  perfect  God,  the  stem  Judge.  (2.)  The  alarm  of  conscience.  (3.)  The 
impotence  uid  oormption  of  nature.  (4.)  The  advent  of  free  grace.  (5.)  The 
K^ection  of  rites  and  ceremonies. 

'  '  In  the  measiire  in  which  pride  is  rooted  within  ns,  it  always  appears  to  na 
■I  though  we  were  just  and  whole,  good  and  holy ;  unless  we  are  convinced  hy 
Ataifest  ai^guments  of  our  injustice,  undranness,  folly,  and  iuipuiily.  For  we 
•re  aot  convinoed  of  it  if  we  turn  our  eyes  to  our  own  pereons  menely,  a»"* 
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Oh,  what  horrible  spectres  and  figures  I  used  to  see !'  Thus  alarmed, 
conscience  believes  that  the  terrible  day  is  at  hand.  *  The  end  of  the 
world  is  near.  .  .  .  Our  children  will  see  it ;  perchance  we  ourselves. 
Once  in  this  mood  he  had  terrible  dreams  for  six  months  at  a  time. 
Like  the  Christians  of  the  Apocalypse,  he  fixes  the  moment :  it  vrill 
come  at  Easter,  or  at  the  Conversion  of  Saint  PauL  One  theologian, 
his  friend,  thought  of  giving  all  his  goods  to  the  poor ;  *  but  would  they 
receive  it  ? '  he  said.  '  To-morrow  night  we  shall  be  seated  in  heaveiu 
Under  such  anguish  the  body  gives  way.  For  fourteen  days  Luther 
was  in  such  a  condition,  that  he  could  neither  drink,  eat^  nor  sleep. 
*  Day  and  night,'  his  eyes  fixed  on  a  text  of  Saint  Paul,  he  saw  the 
Judge,  and  His  inevitable  hands.  Such  is  the  tragedy  which  is  enacted 
in  all  Protestant  souls — ^the  eternal  tragedy  of  the  conscience ;  and  iti 
issue  is  a  new  religion. 

For  nature  alone  and  unassisted  cannot  rise  from  this  abyss  by  itself. 
'It  is  so  corrupted,  that  it  does  not  feel  the  desire  for  heavenly  things. 
.  .  .  There  is  in  it  before  God  nothing  but  lust.'  Good  intentions 
cannot  spring  from  it  *For,  terrified  by  the  visipn  of  his  sin,  man 
could  not  resolve  to  do  good,  troubled  and  anxious  as  he  is ;  on  the 
contrary,  abased  and  crushed  by  the  weight  of  his  sin,  he  falls  into 
despair  and  hatred  of  God,  as  it  was  with  Cain,  Saul,  Judas ;'  so  that, 
abandoned  to  himself,  he  can  find  nothing  within  him  but  the  rage  and 
the  oppression  of  a  despairing  wretch  or  a  deviL  In  vain  he  might  try 
to  recover  himself  by  good  works :  our  good  deeds  are  not  pure ;  even 
though  pure,  they  do  not  wipe  out  the  stain  of  previous  sins,  and  more- 
over they  do  not  take  away  the  original  corruption  of  the  heart :  they 
are  only  boughs  and  blossoms,  the  inherited  poison  is  in  the  sap.  Man 
must  descend  to  the  heart,  underneath  literal  obedience  and  the  reach 
of  law ;  from  the  kingdom  of  law  he  must  penetrate  into  that  of  grace ; 
from  exacted  righteousness  to  spontaneous  goodness;  beneath  his 
original  nature,  which  led  him  to  selfishness  and  earthly  things,  a 
second  nature  is  developed,  leading  him  to  sacrifice  and  heavenly 
things.  Neither  my  works,  nor  my  justice,  nor  the  works  or  justice 
of  any  creature  or  of  all  creatures,  could  work  in  me  this  wonderful 
change.  One  alone  can  do  it,  the  pure  God,  the  Just  Victim,  tlie 
Saviour,  the  Redeemer,  Jesus,  my  Christ,  by  imputing  to  me  His  justice, 
by  pouring  upon  me  His  merits,  by  drowning  my  sin  under  His  sacrifice. 

if  we  do  not  think  also  of  God,  who  is  the  only  rule  by  which  we  mnst  eha;** 
and  complete  this  judgment  .  .  .  And  then  that  which  had  a  fair  appearance  cl 
virtue  will  he  found  to  be  nothing  hut  weakness. 

*  Tills  is  the  source  of  that  horror  and  wonder  by  which  the  Scriptures  tell  nt 
the  saints  were  afflicted  and  cast  down,  when  and  as  often  as  they  felt  the  presence 
of  God.  For  we  see  those  who  were  as  it  might  he  far  from  God,  and  who  iffers 
confident  and  went  about  with  a  stiff  neck,  as  soon  as  He  displayed  His  glory  to 
them,  they  were  shaken  and  tenified,  so  much  so  that  they  were  0Yerwhelmed« 
Mr  swalloweil  up  in  the  horror  of  death,  and  that  they  faintedjMray  '    t 
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Tlie  world  is  a  'mass  of  perdition,'*  predestined  to  hell.  Lord  Jesus, 
draw  me  back,  select  me  from  this  mass.  I  have  no  claim  to  it ;  there 
18  nothing  in  me  not  abominable;  this  very  prayer  is  inspired  and 
termed  within  me  by  Tliee.  But  I  weep,  and  my  breast  heaves,  and 
my  heart  is  broken.  Lord,  let  me  feel  myself  redeemed,  pardoned,  Thy 
elect  one,  Thy  faithful  one ;  give  me  grace,  and  give  me  faith  1  *  Then,* 
nja  Luther,  '  I  felt  myself  bom  anew,  and  it  seemed  that  I  was 
entering  the  open  gates  of  heaven.' 

What  remains  to  be  done  after  this  renovation  of  the  heart  ? 
Nothing:  all  religion  is  it  that:  the  rest  must  be  reduced  or  sup- 
pi^essed;  it  is  a  personal  affair,  a  secret  dialogue  between  man  and 
God,  where  there  are  only  two  things  in  question, — ^the  very  word  of 
God  as  it  is  transmitted  by  Scripture,  and  the  emotions  of  the  heart  of 
man,  as  the  word  of  God  excites  and  maintains  them.'  Let  us  do  away 
with  the  rites  that  appeal  to  the  senses,  wherewith  men  would  replace 
this  intercourse  between  the  invisible  mind  and  the  visible  judge,— 
BUJrtificationfl,  fasts,  corporeal  penance,  Lent,  vows  of  chastity  and 
poverty,  rosaries,  indulgences ;  rites  8ei*ve  only  to  smother  living  piety 
beneath  mechanical  works.  Away  with  the  mediators  by  which  men 
have  attempted  to  impede  the  direct  intercourse  between  God  and  man, 
—namely,  saints,  the  Virgin,  the  Pope,  the  priest;  whosoever  adores  or 
obeys  them  is  an  idolater.  Neither  saints  nor  Virgin  can  convert  or  save 
us ;  God  alone  by  His  Christ  can  convert  and  save.  Neither  Pope  nor 
Iciest  can  fix  our  faith  or  forgive  our  sins ;  God  alone  instructs  us  by 
His  word,  and  absolves  us  by  His  pardon.  No  more  pilgrimages  or  relics; 
BO  more  traditions  or  auricular  confessions.  A  new  church  appears, 
ud  therewith  a  new  worship ;  minbters  of  religion  change  their  tone, 
tbe  worship  of  God  its  form ;  the  authority  of  the  clergy  is  diminished, 
uid  the  pomp  of  services  is  reduced :  they  are  reduced  and  diminished 
the  more,  because  the  primitiveidea  of  the  new  theology  is  more  absorb- 
ing; so  much  so,  that  in  certain  sects  they  have  disappeared  altogether 
1^  priest  descends  from  the  lofty  position  in  which  the  right  of  foi  - 
giving  sins  and  of  regulating  faith  had  raised  him  over  the  heads  of 
the  laity;  he  returns  to  civil  society,  marries  like  the  rest,  begins  to 
be  onoe  more  an  equal,  is  merely  a  more  learned  and  pious  man  than 

'  Safait  Augustine. 

'  lieknchthon*  preface  to  Ltttker^s  Work$ :  '  It  is  clear  that  the  works  of 
Aomas,  Scotna^  and  the  like,  are  utterly  silent  abont  the  element  of  justifu'atitm 
kj  faith,  and  contain  many  errors  concerning  the  most  important  qiicstioii-s  relat- 
ing to  the  chnrch.  It  is  dear  that  the  discourses  of  the  monks  in  their  churches 
■hiiost  throughout  the  world  were  either  fables  about  purgatory  and  the  saints,  oi 
die  some  kind  of  dogma  of  law  or  discipline,  without  a  word  of  the  gospel  con* 
zoning  Chnsty  or  else  were  vain  trifles  about  distinctions  in  the  matter  o(  foci, 
about  feasts  and  other  human  traditions.  .  .  .  The  go?pel  is  pure,  inconuiitihle, 
■ad  not  dfluted  with  Gentile  opinions.'  See  also  Fox,  Act*  and  Mmumetils,  S  voLm 
•1  Towmend,  1843,  ii  42, 
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others,  their  elect  and  their  adviser.  The  churcL  becomes  a  temple^ 
empty  of  images,  decorations,  ceremonies,  sometimes  altogether  bare  ;  a 
simple  meeting-house,  where,  between  whitewashed  walls,  from  a  plain 
pulpit,  a  man  in  a  black  gown  speaks  without  gesticulations,  reads  a 
passage  from  the  Bible,  begins  a  hymn,  which  the  congregation  take» 
up.  There  is  another  place  of  prayer,  as  little  adorned  and  not  lesa 
venerated,  the  domestic  hearth,  where  every  night  the  father  of  the 
fan.ily,  befoie  his  servants  and  his  children,  prays  aloud  and  reads  the 
Bcriptures.  An  austere  and  free  religion,  purged  from  sensualism  and 
obedience,  interior  and  personal,  which,  set  on  foot  by  the  awakening 
of  the  conscience,  could  only  be  established  among  races  in  which  each 
man  found  within  his  nature  the  persuasion  that  he  alone  is  respoasibla 
for  his  actions,  aiid  always  bound  to  the  obsiirvaaoe  <^  his  dutj. 

ni. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Reformation  entered  England  bj  a 
side  door ;  but  it  is  enough  that  it  came  in,  whatever  the  manner:  for 
great  revolutions  are  not  introduced  by  court  intrigues  and  official 
sleight  of  hand,  but  by  social  conditions  and  popular  instincts.  Wlien 
five  millions  of  men  are  converted,  it  is  because  five  millions  of  men 
wish  to  be  converted.  Let  us  therefore  leave  on  one  side  the  intrigueR 
in  high  places,  the  scruples  and  passions  of  Henry  viii.,^  the  pliabilitj 
and  plausibility  of  Cranmer,  the  vacillations  and  basenesses  of  the  Paiv 
liament,  the  oscillation  and  tardiness  of  the  Reformation,  begun,  then 
arrested,  then  pushed  forward,  then  with  one  blow  violently  pushed  back, 
then  spread  over  the  whole  nation,  and  hedged  in  by  a  legal  establishment, 
a  singular  establishment,  built  up  from  discordant  materials,  but  yet  solid 
and  durable.  Every  great  change  has  its  root  in  the  soul,  and  we  have 
only  to  look  close  into  this  deep  soil  to  discover  the  national  inclina- 
tions and  the  secular  irritations  from  which  Protestantism  has  issued. 

A  hundred  and  fifty  years  before,  it  had  been  on  the  point  of 
bursting  forth ;  Wycliff  had  appeared,  the  Lollards  had  sprung  np, 
the  Bible  had  been  translated ;  the  Commons  had  proposed  the  con- 
tiscation  of  ecclesiastical  property;  then,  under  the  pressure  of  Uie 
united  Church,  royalty  and  aristocracy,  the  growing  Reformation  being 
'  crushed,  disappeared  underground,  only  to  reappear  at  long  intervals 
by  the  sufferings  of  its  martyrs.  The  bishops  had  received  the  right  oi 
imprisoning  without  trial  laymen  suspected  of  heresy ;  they  had  burned 
Lord  Cobham  alive ;  the  kings  chose  their  minbters  from  the  liench  ; 
settled  in  authority  and  pride,  they  had  made  the  nobility  and  people 
bend  under  the  secular  sword  which  had  been  entrusted  to  them,  and 
in  their  hands  the  stern  network  of  law,  which  from  the  Conquest  had 
compressed  the  nation  in  its  iron  grasp,  had  become  more  stringent 

»  S«e  Froude,  HisPrrv  of  JCngland,  i.-vi.    The  conduct  of  HefiTy  vin.  U 
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and  mora  injnrions.  Venial  acts  had  been  oonstrned  into  crimes,  and 
the  judicial  repression,  extended  to  faults  as  well  as  to  outrages,  had 
changed  the  police  into  an  inquisition.  ^ ''  Offences  against  chastity," 
**  heresy,"  or  **  matter  sounding  thereunto,"  **  witchcraft,"  "  drunken- 
BCM,"  "  scandal,**  "  defamation,"  "  impatient  words,"  **  broken  promises," 
**  untruth,"  **  absence  from  church,"  "  speaking  evil  of  saints,"  "  non 
pajment  oi  offings,"  complaints  against  the  constitutions  of  the  courts 
themselves;*^  all  these  transgressions,  imputed  or  suspected,  brought 
folk  bef  >re  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  at  enormous  expense,  with  long 
^tAxySy  from  great  distances,  under  a  captious  procedure,  resulting 
in  heavy  fines,  strict  imprisonments,  humiliating  abjurations,  publio 
penances,  and  the  menace,  often  fulfilled,  of  torture  and  the  stake 
Judge  from  a  single  faet:*^e  Earl  of  Surrey,  a  relative  of  the  king, 
was  accused  before  one  of  these  tribunals  of  having  neglected  a  fast. 
Imagine,  if  you  can,  the  minute  and  incessant  oppressiveness  of  such  a 
code ;  to  what  a  point  the  whole  of  human  Hfe,  visible  actions  and 
invisible  thoughts,  was  surrounded  and  held  down  by  it;  how  by 
enforced  accusations  it  penetrated  to  every  hearth  and  into  every  con- 
a^ence;  with  what  shamelessness  it  was  transformed  into  a  vehicle 
for  extortions ;  what  secret  anger  it  excited  in  these  townsfolk,  these 
peasants,  obliged  sometimes  to  travel  sixty  miles  and  back,  to  leave  in 
'^^  or  other  of  the  numberiess  talons  of  the  law'  a  part  of  their  savings, 
aometimes  their  whole  substance  and  that  of  their  children.  A  man 
begins  to  think  when  he  is  thus  down-trodden ;  he  asks  himself  quietly 
tf  it  is  really  by  divine  dispensation  that  mitred  thieves  thus  practise 
tjranny  and  pillage ;  he  looks  more  closely  into  their  lives ;  he  wants  to 
Imow  iif  they  themselves  practise  the  regularity  which  they  impose  on 
atWs;  and  on  a  sudden  he  learns  strange  things.  Cardinal  Wolsey 
writes  tc  the  Pope,  that  '  both  the  secular  and  regular  priests  were  in 
the  habit  of  committing  atrocious  crimes,  for  which,  if  not  in  orders,  they 
ivould  have  been  promptly  executed;'  and  the  laity  were  scandalised 
to  see  such  persons  not  only  not  degraded,  but  escaping  \rith  complete 
bopunity.*  A  priest  convicted  of  incest  with  the  prioress  of  Kilboum 
was  nmply  condemned  to  carry  a  cross  in  a  procession,  and  to  pay  three 
riiillings  and  fourpenoe ;  at  which  rate,  I  fancy,  he  would  renew  the 
practice.  In  the  preceding  reign  (Henry  vii.)  the  gentlemen  and  farmers 
af  Carnarvonshire  had  laid  a  complaint  accusing  the  clergy  of  systemati- 
cally seducing  their  wives  and  daughters.  There  were  brothels  in  London 
kt  the  especial  use  of  priests.  As  to  the  abuse  of  the  confessional,  read 
hi  the  original  the  familiaritiea  to  which  it  opened  the  door.^     The 

■  Fronde,  L  191.    Petition  qf  Commons,    This  public  and  authentic  protest 
ihowB  op  all  the  details  of  clerical  organisation  and  oppression. 

•  Fronde,  i.  26  ;  u.  192.  «  In  May  1528.     Froude,  L  194. 

*  Hal'*,  OrhnifitU  Causes,    Suppresdon  qf  the  Monasteries^  Camden  Soc.  Pub* 
fiettion*.     Froude,  I  194-201.  r^^^^T^ 
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bishops  gave  livings  to  their  children  whilst  they  were  still  yoimg.  The 
holy  Father  Prior  of  Maiden  Bradley  hath  but  six  children,  and  but 
one  daughter  married  yet  of  the  goods  of  the  monastery;  trusting 
shortly  to  marry  the  rest.  The  monks  used  to  drink  after  supper 
till  ten  or  twelve  next  morning,  and  come  to  matins  drunk.  They 
played  cards  or  dice.  Some  came  to  service  in  the  af temoo  is,  and  only 
then  for  fear  of  corp<)ral  punishments.  The  royal  visitors  fcund  con- 
cubines in  the  secret  apartments  of  the  abbots.  At  the  nunnery  of 
Sion,  the  confessors  seduced  the  nuns  and  absolved  them  at  the  &am« 
time.  There  were  convents,  Burnet  tells  us,  where  all  the  recluses 
were  found  pregnant.  About  '  two-thirds*  of  the  English  monks  lived 
in  such  sort,  that  '  when  their  enormities  were  first  read  in  the  Parlia- 
ment House,  there  was  nothing  but  "Down  with  them  I"' ^  What  a 
spectacle  for  a  nation  in  whom  reason  and  conscience  were  awakening  1 
Long  before  the  great  outburst,  the  public  indignation  muttered 
ominously,  and  was  accumulating  for  the  revolt;  priests  were  yelled 
at  in  the  streets  or  Hhrown  into  the  kennel;'  women  would  not  're- 
ceive the  sacrament  from  hands  which  they  thought  polluted.*'  When 
the  apparitor  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  came  to  serve  a  process,  he 
was  driven  away  with  insults.  *  Go  thy  way,  thou  stynkyng  knave,  ye 
are  but  knaves  and  brybours  everych  one  of  you.'  A  mercer  broke  an 
apparitor's  head  with  his  yard.  '  A  waiter  at  the  sign  of  the  Cock' 
said  '  that  the  sight  of  a  priest  did  make  him  sick,  and  that  he  would 
go  sixty  miles  to  indict  a  priest.'  Bishop  Fitz-James  wrote  to  Wolsey, 
that  the  juries  in  London  were  '  86  maliciously  set  in  favorem  hcereticm 
pravitatis,  that  they  will  cast  and  condemn  any  clerk,  though  he  were 
as  innocent  an  AbeL"  Wolsey  himself  spoke  to  the  Pope  of  the 
'  dangerous  spirit'  which  was  spread  abroad  among  the  people,  and  he 
foresaw  a  Reformation.  When  Henry  viii.  laid  the  axe  to  the  tree, 
and  slowly,  with  mistrust,  struck  a  blow,  then  a  second  lopping  off  the 
branches,  there  were  a  thousand,  nay,  a  hundred  thousand  hearts  which 
approved  of  it,  and  would  themselves  have  struck  the  trunk. 

Consider  the  internal  state  of  a  diocese,  that  of  Lincoln  for  instaice,' 
at  this  period,  about  1521,  and  judge  by  this  example  of  the  maunet 
in  which  the  ecclesiastical  machinery  works  throughout  the  whole  of 
England,  multiplying  martyrs,  hatreds,  and  conversions.  Bisitop 
Longland  summons  the  relatives  of  the  accused,  brothers,  women,  aud 
children,  and  administers  the  oath;  as  they  have  already  been  piose- 
outed  and  have  abjured,  they  must  make  oath,  or  they  are  relapsed, 
•nd  the  fagots  await  them.     Then  they  denounce  their  kinsman  and 

'  Latimer's  Sermons, 

»  They  called  them  ' horayn  presUs*  * horson*  or  ' whor$on  kruwe^,'  Hak 
p.  99 ;  quoted  by  Froude,  1.  199. 
»  Froude,  i.  101  (1514). 
*  Fox,  Ads  and  Monuments,  iv.  221. 
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Ihemsdyes.  One  has  taught  the  other  in  English  the  Epistle  of  Saint 
James.  This  man,  having  forgotten  several  words  of  the  Fater  and 
(Mo  in  Latin,  can  only  repeat  them  in  English.  A  woman  turned 
ker  face  from  the  cross  which  was  carried  about  on  Easter  morning 
deveral  at  church,  especially  at  the  moment  of  the  eleration,  would  nol 
8&J  their  prayers,  and  remained  seated  '  dumb  as  beasts.'  Three  men, 
including  a  carpenter,  passed  a  night  together  reading  a  bock  of  *hQ 
Scriptures.  A  pregnant  woman  went  to  mass  not  fasting.  A  brazier 
denied  the  Eeal  Presence.  A  brickmaker  kept  the  Apocalypse  in  his 
possession.  A  thresher  said,  as  he  pointed  to  his  work,  that  he  was 
going  to  make  God  come  out  of  his  straw.  Others  spoke  lightly  of 
pilgrimage,  or  of  the  Pope,  or  of  relics,  or  of  confession.  And  then 
fifty  of  them  were  condemned  the  same  year  to  abjure,  to  promise  to 
denomiee  each  other,  and  to  do  penance  all  their  lives,  on  pain  of  being 
homt  as  relapsed  heretics.  They  were  shut  up  in  different  '  monas- 
teries;' there  they  were  to  be  maintained  by  alms,  and  to  work  for  their 
sq>port ;  they  were  to  appear  with  a  fagot  on  their  shoulders  at  market, 
and  m  the  procession  on  Sunday,  then  in  a  general  procession,  then  at 
the  punishment  of  a  heretic ;  '  they  were  to  fast  on  bread  and  ale  only 
every  Friday  during  their  life,  and  every  Even  of  Corpus  Christy  on 
bread  and  water,  and  carry  a  visible  mark  on  their  cheek.'  Beyond 
that,  six  were  burnt  alive,  and  the  children  of  one,  John  Scrivener, 
were  obliged  themselves  to  set  fire  to  their  father's  wood  pile.  Do  you 
think  that  a  man,  burnt  or  shut  up,  was  altogether  done  with  ?  He  is 
alenced,  I  admit,  or  he  is  hidden ;  out  long  memories  and  bitter  re- 
KDtments  endure  tinder  a  forced  silence.  People  saw^  their  companion, 
nation,  brother,  bound  by  an  iron  chain,  with  clasped  hands,  praying 
amid  the  smoke,  whilst  the  flame  blackened  his  skin  and  destroyed  his 
flesh.  Such  sights  are  not  forgotten ;  the  last  words  uttered  on  the 
bgot,  the  last  appeals  to  God  and  Christ,  remain  in  their  hearts  all- 
powofnl  and  ineffaceable.  They  cairy  them  about  with  them,  and 
daitly  ponder  over  them  in  the  fields,  at  their  labour,  when  they  think 
tikemselvea  alone;  and  then,  darkly,  passionately,  their  brains  work. 
For,  beyond  this  unirersal  sympathy  which  gathers  mankind  about  the 
^pressetl,  there  is  the  working  of  the  religious  sentiment.  The  crisis 
ol  conscience  has  begim  which  is  natural  to  this  race ;  they  meditate  on 
■alvation,  they  are  alarmed  at  their  condition:  terrified  at  the  judgments 
of  God.  they  ask  themselves  whether,  living  under  imposed  obedience 
and  ceremonies,  they  do  not  become  culpable,  and  merit  damnation. 
Can  tkis  terror  be  smothered  by  prisons  and  torture  ?  Fear  against  fear, 
the  only  question  is,  which  is  the  strongest  ?  They  will  soon  know  it : 
ior  the  peculiarity  of  these  inward  anxieties  is  that  they  grow  beneath 

*  See,  passim^  the  prints  of  Fox.  AU  the  details  which  follow  are  fh>m  hio' 
gnphies.  See  those  of  Cromwell,  by  Carlyle,  of  Fox  the  Quaker,  of  Banyan,  and 
fte  trials  reported  at  length  Ir^  Fox.  r^^^^T^ 
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eonPtraint  and  oppressioii ;  as  a  welling  spring  wbicb  W€  Tuinly  try  to 
BTfunp  out  under  stones,  they  bubble  and  leap  up  and  swell,  until  thei? 
excessive  accumulation  bursts  out,  disjointing  or  splitting  the  regular 
masonry  under  which  men  endeavoured  to  bury  them.  In  the  solitude 
of  the  fields,  or  during  the  long  winter  nights,  men  dream ;  soon  they 
fear,  and  become  gloomy.  On  Sunday  at  church,  obliged  to  cross 
themselves,  to  kneel  before  the  cross,  to  receive  the  host,  they  shudder, 
and  think  it  a  mortal  sin.  They  cease  to  talk  to  their  friends,  remaio 
for  hours  with  bowed  heads,  sorrowful ;  at  night  their  wives  hear  them 
sigh  ;  unable  to  sleep,  they  rise  from  their  beds.  Picture  such  a  waa 
figure,  full  of  anguish,  nourishing  under  his  sternness  and  coolness  a 
secret  ardour :  he  is  sdll  to  be  found  in  England  in  the  poor  shabby 
dissenter,  who,  Bible  in  hand,  stands  up  suddenly  to  preach  at  a  street 
corner ;  in  those  long-faced  men  who,  after  the  service,  not  having  had 
enough  of  the  prayers,  sing  a  hymn  out  in  the  street  The  sombrs 
imagination  has  started,  like  a  woman  in  labour,  and  its  conception 
swells  day  by  day,  tearing  him  who  contains  it  Through  the  long 
muddy  winter,  the  complaint  of  the  wind  sighing  among  the  ill-fitting 
ratters,  the  melancholy  of  the  sky,  continually  flooded  with  rain  of 
covered  with  clouds,  add-  to  the  gloom  of  the  lugubrious  dream. 
Thenceforth  man  has  made  up  his  mind ;  he  will  be  saved  at  all  costs. 
At  the  peril  of  his  life,  he  obtains  one  of  the  books  which  teach  the 
way  of  salvation,  WycliflTs  Wicket  Gatty  The  Obedience  of  a  Christian^  or 
sometimes  Luther's  Revelation  of  Antichrist^  but  above  all  some  portion 
of  the  word  of  God,  which  Tyndale  had  just  translated.  One  hid  his 
books  in  a  hollow  tree ;  another  learned  by  heart  an  epistle  or  a  gospel, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  ponder  it  to  himself  even  in  the  presence  of  his 
accusers.  When  sure  of  his  friend,  he  speaks  with  him  in  private ;  and 
peasant  talking  to  peasant,  labourer  to  labourer-^-you  know  what  the 
t;ffect  would  be.  It  was  the  yeomen's  sons,  as  Latimer  said,  who  more 
than  all  others  maintained  the  faith  of  Christ  in  England;^  and  it  was 
with  the  yeomen's  sons  that  Cromwell  afterwards  reaped  his  Puritan 
victories.  When  such  words  are  whispered  through  a  nation,  all 
official  voices  clamour  in  vain :  the  nation  has  found  its  poem,  it  stops 
its  ears  to  the  troublesome  would-be  distractors,  and  presently  sings  it 
out  with  a  full  voice  and  fn>m  a  full  heart 

But  the  contagion  had  even  reached  the  men  in  office,  snd  Henry 
Tm.  at  last  permitted  the  English  Bible  to  be  published.'  England  had 
her  book.  Every  one,  says  Strype,  who  could  buy  this  book  either 
read  it  assiduously,  or  had  it  read  to  him  by  others,  and  many  well 
advanced  in  years  learned  to  read  with  the  same  object  On  Sunday 
the  poor  folk  gathered  at  the  bottom  of  the  churches  to  hear  it  read* 

1  Fronde,  iL  3S :  'The  bishops  said  in  1529,  "  In  the  crime  of  heresy,  thanked 
be  God,  there  hath  no  notable  person  fallen  in  oar  time."  ' 

'la  1536.    Strype's  Memoriala,  appendix.    Fronde,  iiL  ch,  18. 
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MAldon,  s  yoimg  nuuif  afterwards  related  that  he  had  cIdbDed  hii 
tavings  with  an  apprentice  to  buy  a  New  Testament,  and  that  fox  fear 
oC  his  fath«»r.  they  had  hidden  it  in  their  straw  mattress.  In  vain 
the  king  in  his  proclamation  had  ordered  people  not  to  rest  too  much 
npon  their  own  sense,  ideas,  or  opinions ;  not  to  reason  publicly  about 
it  in  the  public  taverns  and  alehouses,  but  to  have  recourse  to  learned 
and  authorib-ed  men ;  the  seed  sprouted,  and  they  chose  rather  to  take 
God*s  word  in  the  matter  than  men's.  Maldon  declared  to  his  mother 
that  he  would  not  kneel  to  theoruciiiz  any  longer,  and  his  father  in  a 
fage  beat  him  severely,  and  was  ready  to  hang  him.  The  jireface  itself 
iovited  men  to  independent  study,  saying  that  ^  the  Bishop  of  Rom^ 
has  studied  long  to  keep  the  Bible  from  the  people,  and  specially  from 
princes,  lest  they  shoiild  find  out  his  tricks  and  his  falsehoods ;  •  •  • 
knowing  well  enough,  that  if  the  clear  sun  of  God's  word  came  over 
the  heat  of  the  day,  it  would  drive  away  the  foul  mist  of  his  devilish 
doctrines.'  ^  Even  on  the  admission,  then,  of  official  voices,  they  had 
there  the  pure  and  the  whole  truth,  not  merely  speculative  but  moral 
truth,  without  which  we  cannot  live  worthily  or  be  saved.  T^ndale 
the  translator  says: 

'  The  right  ways  (yea  and  the  ondy  waye)  to  understand  the  Scripture  unto 
•Bhution,  is  that  we  eraestlye  and  above  all  thynge  serche  for  the  profession  of  our 
baptisme  or  covenauntes  made  betwene  God  and  us.  As  for  an  example.  Cbriste 
■ayth.  Mat.  v.,  Happy  are  the  mercjfull,  for  they  shall  obtayne  mercyc.  Lo,  hen 
God  hath  made  a  covenauBt  wyth  us,  to  be  mercyfull  unto  us,  yf  we  wyll  be  mercy* 
fall  one  to  another/ 

YThat  an  expression  I  and  with  what  ardour  men  pricked  by  the 
eeaseless  reproaches  of  a  scrupulous  conscience,  and  the  presentiment 
of  the  dark  future,  would  lavish  on  these  pages  the  wliole  attention  of 
•ves  and  heart  1 

I  have  before  me  one  of  these  old  square  folios,*  in  black  letter,  in 
wlich  the  pages,  worn  by  homy  fingers,  have  been  patched  together,  in 
Krhich  an  old  engraving  figures  forth  to  the  poor  folk  the  deeds  and 
menaces  of  the  €rod  of  Israel,  in  which  the  preface  and  table  of  contents 
pxnt  out  to  simple  people  the  moral  which  is  to  be  drawn  from  each 
tragic  history,  and  the  application  which  is  to  be  made  >f  each  venerable 
precept  Hence  have  sprung  much  of  the  English  language,  and  half 
of  the  English  manners ;  to  this  day  the  country  is  biblical ; '  it  was 
these  big  books  which  had  transformed  Shakspeares  England.  To 
B£derstand  this  great  change,  try  to  picture  these  yeomen,  these  shop- 
keepers, who  in  the  evening  placed  this  Bible  on  their  table,  and  bare* 
headed,  with  veneration,  heard  or  read  one  of  its  chapters.  Think  that 
they  have  no  other  books,  that  theirs  was  a  virgin  mind,  that  every 

1  Coverdale.    Froude,  iiL  81.  *  1549.    TyndaIVs  tranaUtioik 

*  An  azpreasion  of  Stendhal's ;  it  was  his  general  impression.^  ^gj^ 
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impression  wonM  make  a  furrow,  that  the  monotony  of  mechanical 
existence  rendered  them  entirely  open  to  new  emotions,  that  they 
opened  this  book  not  for  amusement,  but  to  discover  in  it  their  doom 
of  life  and  death ;  in  brief,  that  the  sombre  and  impassioned  imagina- 
tion of  the  race  raised  them  to  the  level  of  the  grandeurs  and  terrors 
which  were  to  pass  before  their  eyes.  Tyndale,  the  translator,  wrote 
with  such  sentiments,  condemned,  hunted,  in  concealment,  his  spirit 
full  of  the  idea  of  a  speedy  death,  and  of  the  great  God  for  whom  al 
last  he  mounted  the  funeral  pyre ;  and  the  spectators  who  had  seen 
the  remorse  of  Macbeth*  and  the  murders  of  Shakspeare  can  listen  to 
the  despair  of  David,  and  the  massacres  accumulated  under  Judges  and 
Kings.  The  short  Hebrew  verse-style  took  hold  upon  them  by  itji 
uncultivated  severity.  They  have  no  need,  like  the  French,  to  have 
the  ideas  developed,  explained  in  fine  clear  language,  to  be  modified 
and  bound  together.*  llie  serious  and  pulsating  tone  shakes  them  at 
once ;  they  understand  it  with  the  imagination  and  the  heart ;  they  are 
not,  like  Frenchmen,  enslaved  to  logical  regularity ;  and  the  old  text, 
•o  confused,  so  lofty  and  terrible,  can  retain  in  their  language  its  wild- 
ness  and  its  majesty.  More  than  any  people  in  Europe,  by  their  innate 
concentration  and  rigidity,  they  realise  the  Semitic  conception  of  the 
solitary  and  almighty  God ;  a  strange  conception,  which  we,  with  all 
our  critical  methods,  have  hardly  reconstructed  at  the  present  day. 
For  the  Jew,  for  the  powerful  minds  who  wrote  the  Pentateuch,*  for 
the  prophets  and  authors  of  the  Psalms,  life  as  we  conceive  it,  Mraa 
secluded  from  living  things,  plants,  animals,  firmament,  sensible  objects, 
to  be  carried  and  concentrated  entirely  in  the  one  Being  of  whom  they 
are  the  work  and  the  puppets.  Earth  is  the  footstool  of  this  great  God, 
heaven  is  His  garment  He  is  in  the  world,  amongst  His  creatures,  aa 
an  Oriental  king  in  his  tent,  amidst  his  arms  and  his  carpets.  If  you 
enter  this  tent,  all  vanishes  before  the  idea  of  the  master ;  you  see  but 
him ;  nothing  has  an  individual  and  independent  existence :  these  arms 
are  but  made  for  his  hands,  these  carpets  for  his  foot ;  you  imagine 
them  only  as  spread  for  him  and  trodden  by  him.  The  awe-inspiring 
face  and  the  menacing  voice  of  the  irresistible  lord  appear  behind  his 
instruments.  So  far,  the  Jew,  nature,  and  men  are  nothing  of  them-* 
selves ;  they  are  for  the  service  of  God :  they  have  no  other  leason  for 
existence;  no  other  use:  they  vanish  before  the  vast  and  folitary 
Being  who,  spread  wide  and  set  high  as  a  mountain  before  human 
thought,  occupies  and  covers  in  Himself  the  whole  horizon.  Vainly 
we  attempt,  we  seed  of  the  Aryan  race,  to  figure  this  devouring  Goc^ ; 

^  The  time  of  which  M.  Taine  speaks,  and  the  translation  of  Tyndale,  preojde 
by  at  least  fifty  years  the  appearance  of  Macbeth  (1606).  Shakspeare't  audiraot 
read  the  present  authorised  translation.  — Tb. 

'  See  Lemaistre  de  Sacy*s  translation,  so  slightly  biblical 

*  See  Ewald,  OeschichU  de»  VoUgb  Iwael,  his  apostrophe  to  the  third  writw  ol 
he  Pentateuch,  Erhdbener  Geki,  etc  ^  . 
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we  tlwajB  Icare  some  beanty,  some  intereit,  some  part  of  free  existence 
to  nature;  we  but  half  attain  to  the  Creator,  with  difficulty,  after  a 
eham  of  reasoning,  like  Voltaire  and  Kant ;  more  readily  we  make  Him 
into  an  architect ;  we  naturally  believe  in  natural  laws ;  we  know  that 
the  order  of  the  world  is  fixed ;  we  do  not  crush  things  and  their 
relations  under  the  feet  of  an  arbitrary  sovereignty ;  we  do  not  grasp 
the  sublime  sentiment  of  Job,  who  sees  the  world  trembling  and  swal- 
bwed  up  at  the  touch  of  the  strong  hand;  we  cannot  endure  the 
intense  emotion  or  repeat  the  marvellous  accent  of  the  Psalms,  in  which, 
tuwi  the  silence  of  beings  reduced  to  atoms,  nothing  remains  but  the 
heart  of  man  speaking  to  the  eternal  Lord.  These,  in  the  anguish  of  a 
troubled  conscience,  and  the  oblivion  of  sensible  nature,  renew  it  in  part 
If  the  strong  and  fierce  cheer  of  the  Arab,  which  breaks  forth  like  the  blast 
of  a  trumpet  at  the  sight  of  the  rising  sun  and  of  the  naked  solitudes,^ 
if  the  mental  trances,  the  short  visions  of  a  luminous  and  grand  landscape, 
if  the  Semitic  colouring  are  wanting,  at  least  the  seriousness  and  sinv- 
plicity  have  remained;  and  the  Hebraic  God  brought  into  the  modem 
conscience,  is  no  less  a  sovereign  in  this  narrow  precinct  than  in  the 
deserts  and  mountains  from  which  He  sprang.  His  image  is  reduced, 
but  His  authority  is  entire ;  if  He  is  less  poetical,  He  is  more  moraL 
Men  read  with  awe  and  trembling  the  history  of  His  works,  the  tables 
of  His  law,  the  archives  of  His  vengeance,  the  proclamation  of  His 
proQiises  and  menaces :  they  are  filled  with  them.  Never  has  a  people 
been  seen  so  deeply  imbued  by  a  foreign  book,  has  let  it  penetrate 
>o  far  into  its  manners  and  writings,  its  imagination  and  language. 
Thenceforth  they  have  found  their  Ring,  and  will  follow  Him ;  no  word, 
iay  or  ecclesiastic,  shall  prevail  over  His  word ;  they  have  submitted 
their  conduct  to  Him,  they  will  give  body  and  life  for  Him;  and  if  need 
be^  a  day  will  come  when,  out  of  fidelity  to  Him,  they  will  overthrow 
the  State. 

It  is  not  enough  to  hear  this  King,  they  must  answer  Him ;  and 
fdigion  is  not  complete  until  the  prayer  of  the  people  is  added  to  the 
revelation  of  God.  In  1548,  at  last,  England  received  her  Prayer-book* 
from  the  hands  of  Cranmer,  Peter  Martyr,  Bernard  Ochin,  Melanch- 
ft.^ ;  the  chief  and  most  ardent  reformers  of  Europe  were  invited  to 
€OD])ose  a  body  of  doctrines  conformable  to  Scripture,  and  to  express  a 
!>od\  of  sentiments  conformable  to  the  true  Christian  life, — an  admir- 
ible  book,  in  which  the  full  spirit  of  the  Reformation  breathes  out, 
where,  beside  the  moving  tenderness  of  the  gospel,  and  the  manly 
iocents  of  the  Bible,  throb  the  profound  emotion,  the  grave  eloquence, 
the  noble-mindedness,  the  restrained  enthusiasm  of  the  heroic  and 

'  See  Ps.  civ.  in  Lather's  admirable  translation  and  in  the  English  translation* 

•  The  firat  Primer  of  note  was  in  1645;  Fronde,  v.  141.     The  Prayer-book 

taderwent  aeveral  changes  in  1552,  oth^vs  under  ^Izabeth,  and  a  few,  lastly,  at 
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poetic  souls  who  had  re-discorered  Ghristiaaity,  and  had  passed  near 
the  fire  of  martyrdom. 

*  Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father ;  "We  have  erred*  and  strayed  from  Thy 
ways  like  lost  sheep.  "We  have  followed  too  mnch  the  devices  and  desires  of  out 
own  hearts.  We  have  offended  against  Thy  holy  laws.  We  have  left  undone  those 
things  which  we  onght  to  have  done ;  And  we  have  done  those  things  which  wt 
ought  not  to  have  done  ;  And  there  is  no  health  In  us.  But  Thon,  O  Lord,  hMwm 
mercy  upon  us,  miserable  offenders.  Spare  Thou  them,  O  Qod,  whidi  confess  Ihek 
fiiults.  Restore  Thou  them  that  are  penitent ;  AoocMrding  to  Thy  promises  deolaved 
onto  mankind  in  Christ  Jesn  our  Lord.  And  grants  0  most  merciful  Father,  for 
His  sake  ;  That  we  may  hereafter  Rve  a  godly,  righteous,  and  sober  life.' 

*  Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  who  hatest  nothing  that  Thou  hast  made,  ta\d 
dost  forgive  the  sins  of  all  them  that  are  penitent ;  Create  and  make  in  us  new  and 
contrite  hearts,  that  we  worthily  lamenting  our  sins,  and  acknowledging  our 
wretchedness^  may  obtain  of  Thee,  the  God  of  all  mercy,  perfect  remission  and 
forgiveness.' 

The  same  idea  of  sin,  repentance,  and  moral  renoration  continually 
recurs :  the  master-thought  is  always  that  of  the  heart  humbled  before 
invisible  justice,  and  only  imploring  His  grace  in  ord^  to  obtain  His 
amendment.  Such  a  state  of  mind  ennobles  man,  and  introduces  a  sort 
of  impassioned  gravity  in  all  the  important  actions  of  his  life.  "We 
must  hear  the  liturgy  of  the  deathbed|  of  baptism,  of  marriage ;  the 
latter  first : 

'  Wilt  thou  have  this  woman  to  be  thy  wedded  wife,  to  live  together  after  God*!| 
ordinance,  in  the  holy  state  of  Matrimony  f  Wilt  thou  love  her,  comfort  h^ 
honour,  and  keep  her  in  sickness  and  in  health ;  and,  forsaking  all  othor,  keep 
thee  only  ijnto  her,  so  long  as  ye  both  shall  live  f ' 

These  are  genuine  words  of  loyalty  and  conscience.  Now  mystio 
languor,  here  or  elsewhere.  This  religion  is  not  made  for  women  who 
dream,  yearn,  and  sigh,  but  for  men  who  examine  themselves,  act,  and 
have  confidence,  confidence  in  some  one  more  just  than  themselves. 
When  a  man  ia  sick,  and  his  flesh  is  weak,  the  priest  comes  to  him,  and 
says: 

*  Dearly  beloved,  know  this,  that  Ahni^ty  Ood  is  the  Lord  of  life  and  death, 
and  of  all  things  to  them  pertaining,  as  youth,  strength,  health,  age,  weakness 
and  sickness.  Wherefore,  whatsoever  your  sickness  is,  know  you  oertaiuly,  that 
it  is  God's  visitation.  And  for  what  cause  soever  this  sickness  is  sent  unto  you  * 
whether  it  be  to  try  your  patience  for  the  example  of  others,  ...  or  else  it  be 
sent  unto  you  to  correct  and  amend  in  you  whatsoever  doth  offend  the  eyes  of  your 
heavenly  Father ;  know  you  certainly,  that  if  you  truly  repent  you  of  your  sins^ 
and  bear  your  sickness  patiently,  trusting  in  God's  mercy,  .  .  .  submitting  your- 
self wholly  unto  His  will,  it  shall  turn  to  your  profit^  and  help  you  forward  in  the 
right  way  that  leadeth  unto  everlasting  life.' 

A  great  mysterious  sentiment,  a  sort  of  sublime  epic,  void  of  image% 
ibows  darkly  amid  these  probings  of  the  conscience  *,  Inieaa  a  glimpse 
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of  ihe  divine  Tegnlatton  and  of  the  invisible  worid,  the  only  existences, 
the  onlj  reaHtiea,  in  spite  of  bodily  appearances  and  of  the  brute  chance, 
vfaich  seems  to  jumble  all  things  together.  Man  sees  this  beyond  at 
distaot  intervals,  and  lifts  himself  from  his  mire,  as  though  he  had  sud* 
denly  breathed  a  pure  and  strengthening  atmosphere.  Such  are  the 
effects  of  public  prayer  restored  to  the  people ;  for  this  had  been  takea 
from  the  Latin  and  rendered  into  the  vulgar  tongue :  there  is  a  revohi- 
tioo  in  the  word.  Doubtless  routine,  here  as  with  the  ancient  missal, 
»il  insensibly  do  its  sad  work :  by  repeating  the  same  words,  man  will 
often  do  nothing  but  repeat  words ;  his  lips  will  move  whilst  his  heart 
lenudns  sluggish.  But  in  great  anguish,  in  the  dumb  agitations  of  a 
restless  and  hollow  spirit,  at  the  funerals  of  his  relatives,  the  strong 
words  of  the  book  will  find  him  in  a  mood  to  feel :  for  they  are  living,* 
and  do  not  stay  in  the  ears  like  dead  language :  they  enter  the  soul ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  soul  is  moved  and  worked  upon,  they  take  root 
there.  If  you  go  and  hear  them  in  England  itself,  and  if  you  listen 
to  die  deep  and  pulsating  accent  with  which  they  are  pronounced,  you 
will  see  that  they  constitute  there  a  national  poem,  always  understood 
snd  always  efficacious.  On  Sunday,  in  the  silence  of  business  and 
Pleasure,  between  the  bare  walls  of  the  village  church,  where  no  image, 
BO  a-wOOy  no  accessory  worship,  comes  to  distract  the  eyes,  the  seats 
are  full;  the  powerful  Hebraic  verses  knock  like  the  strokes  of  a 
battering-ram  at  the  door  of  every  soul ;  then  the  liturgy  unfolds  its 
uaposmg  supplications ;  and  at  intervab  the  song  of  the  congregation, 
combined  with  the  organ,  comes  to  sustain  the  people's  devotion.  There 
is  nothing  graver  and  more  simple  than  public  singing ;  no  scales,  no 
elaborate  melody :  it  is  not  calculated  for  the  gratification  of  the  ear, 
aad  yet  it  is  free  from  the  sickly  sadness,  from  the  gloomy  monotony 
whidi  the  middle-age  has  lef^  in  our  chanting;  neither  monkish  nor 
pagan,  it  rolls  like  a  manly  yet  sweet  melody,  neither  contrasting  with 
iKH*  obscuring  the  words  which  accompany  it :  these  words  are  psalms 
translated  into  verse,  yet  lofty ;  diluted,  but  not  embellished.  All  is  in 
agreement — place,  music,  text,  ceremony — to  set  every  man,  personally 
and  without  a  mediator,  in  presence  of  a  just  God,  and  to  form  a  moral 
P>etry  which  ahall  sustain  and  develop  the  moral  sense.' 

*  'To  make  use  of  words  in  a  foreign  langoage,  merely  with  a  sentiment  cf 
hn/dm^  the  mmd  taking  no  firait,  could  be  neither  pleasing  to  Qod,  nor  beneficial 
to  man.  The  party  that  understood  not  the  pith  or  effectnalness  of  the  talk  that 
W  made  with  God,  might  he  as  a  harp  or  pipe,  having  a  sound,  but  not  under- 
itittdiiig  the  noise  that  itself  had  made ;  a  Christian  man  was  more  than  an 
^stroment ;  and  he  had  therefore  provided  a  determinate  form  of  supplication 
h  the  English  tongue,  that  his  subjects  might  be  able  to  piay  like  reasonable 
Wings  in  their  ofwn  language.'— i/etto*  qf  Hmry  viiL  to  Oranimer,     Frouue, 

*  Bishop  John  Flshei^s  Funeral  Oration  qfthe  CwmUf  qfBichmond  <ed.  1711) 
tors  to  what  pfietioes  this  religion  saoceeded.    Tlie  Coontess  was  tl^^^er  r 
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One  detail  is  still  needed  to  complete  this  manly  religion — humaa 
reason.  The  minister  ascends  the  pulpit  and  speaks :  he  speaks  coldly, 
I  admit,  with  literary  comments  and  over-long  demonstrations ;  but 
solidly,  seriously,  like  a  man  who  desires  to  convince,  and  that  by 
worthy  means,  who  addresses  only  the  reason,  and  discourses  only  ci 
justice.  With  Latimer  and  his  contemporaries,  preaching,  like  re- 
ligion, changes  its  object  and  character;  like  religion,  it  becomes 
(.opular  and  moral,  and  appropriate  to  those  who  hear  it,  to  recall  them 
to  their  duties.  Few  men  have  deserved  better  of  their  fellows,  in  life 
and  word,  than  he.  He  was  a  genuine  Englishman,  conscientious, 
courageous,  a  man  of  common  sense  and  good  upright  practice,  sprung 
from  the  labouring  and  independent  class,  with  whom  were  the  heart 
and  thews  of  the  nation.  His  father,  a  brave  yeoman,  had  a  farm  of 
about  four  pounds  a  year,  on  which  he  employed  half  a  dozen  men,  with 
thirty  cows  which  his  wife  milked,  himself  a  good  soldier  of  the  king, 

Henry  vii.,  and  translated  tlie  Myrroure  qf  Odde,  tad  The  Forthe  Boke  qf  the 
Folloiolnge  Je^ua  Chryat : — 

'  As  for  fastynge,  for  age,  and  feebleness,  albeit  she  were  not  bonnd,  yet  thoM 
days  that  by  the  Church  were  appointed,  she  kept  them  diligently  and  serioufily, 
and  in  especial  the  holy  Lent,  throughout  that  she  restrained  her  appetite  till  one 
meal  of  fis^h  on  the  day  ;  besides  her  other  peculiar  fasts  of  devotion,  as  St.  Anthony, 
St.  Mary  Magdalene,  St  Catharine,  with  other ;  and  throughout  alj  the  year  the 
Friday  and  Saturday  she  full  truly  obser?ed.  As  to  hard  clothes  wearing,  she  had 
her  shirts  and  girdles  of  hair,  which,  when  she  was  in  health,  every  week  she  failed 
not  certain  days  to  wear,  sometime  the  one,  sometime  the  other,  that  full  often  hm 
skin,  as  I  heard  say,  was  pierced  therewith. 

*  In  prayer,  every  day  at  her  uprising,  which  commonly  was  not  long  after  five 
of  the  clock,  she  began  certain  devotions,  and  so  after  them,  with  one  of  her 
gentlewomen,  the  matins  of  our  Lady ;  which  kept  her  to  then,  she  came  into  her 
closet,  where  then  with  her  chaplain  she  said  also  matins  of  the  day ;  and  after 
that,  daily  heard  four  or  five  masses  upon  her  knees ;  so  continuing  in  her  prayers 
and  devotions  unto  the  hour  of  dinner,  which  of  the  eating  day  was  ten  of  the 
docks,  and  upon  the  fasting  day  eleven.  After  dinner  full  truly  she  would  go  her 
stations  to  three  altars  daily ;  daily  her  dirges  and  commendations  she  would  say, 
(cid  her  even  songs  before  supper,  both  of  the  day  and  of  our  Lady,  beside  many 
ttthnr  prayers  and  pstilters  of  David  throughout  the  year ;  and  at  night  before  sb#. 
f^^ent  to  bed,  she  failed  not  to  resort  unto  her  chapel,  and  there  a  large  quarter  of 
an  hour  to  occupy  her  devotions.  No  marvel,  though  all  this  long  time  her  kneel- 
ing was  to  her  painful,  and  so  painful  that  many  times  it  caused  in  her  back  pain 
and  disease.  And  yet  nevertheless,  daily,  when  she  was  in  health,  she  failed  not 
to  say  the  crown  of  our  Lady,  which,  after  the  manner  of  Rome,  containcth  sixty 
and  three  aves,  and  at  every  ave,  to  make  a  kneeling.  As  for  meditation,  she  had 
divers  books  in  French,  wherewith  she  would  occupy  herself  when  she  was  neary 
of  prayer.  Wherefore  divers  she  did  transUte  out  of  the  French  into  English. 
Her  marvellous  weeping  they  can  bear  witness  of,  which  here  before  have  heard 
her  confession,  which  be  divers  and  many,  and  at  many  seasons  in  the  year,  lightly 
every  third  day.  Can  also  reoord  the  same  those  that  were  present  at  any  time 
when  she  was  houshylde,  which  was  full  nigh  a  dozen  times  every  year,  what 
^ooOs  of  tears  there  issued  forth  of  her  eyes  1 ' 
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keeping  eqiiipin<>nt  for  himself  and  his  horse  so  as  to  join  the  crmj  it' 
need  were,  training  his  son  to  use  the  bow,  making  him  buckle  on  his 
breastplate,  and  finding  a  few  nobles  at  the  bottom  of  hb  purse  wh-^re- 
witb  to  send  him  to  school,  and  thence  to  the  university.^  Little  Latimer 
studied  eagerly,  took  his  degrees,  and  continued  long  a  good  Catholic, 
or,  as  he  says,  ^  in  darckense  and  in  the  shadow  of  death.'  At  about 
thirty,  having  often  heard  Bilney  the  martyr,  and  having,  moreover, 
itudied  the  world  and  thought  for  himself,  he,  as  he  tells  us,  ^  began 
from  that  time  forward  to  smell  the  word  of  God,  and  to  forsook e  the 
Scbo<)ln  Doctours,  and  such  fooleries  ;*  presently  to  preach,  and  forthwith 
to  pass  for  a  seditious  man,  very  troublesome  to  the  men  in  authority, 
w<io  were  indifferent  to  justice.  For  this  was  in  the  first  place  the 
salient  feature  of  his  eloquence :  he  spoke  to  people  of  their  duties,  in 
exact  terms.  One  day,  when  he  preached  before  the  university,  the 
Bishop  of  Ely  came,  curious  to  hear  him.  Immediately  he  changed  his 
sahject,  and  drew  the  portrait  of  a  perfect  prelate,  a  portrait  which  did 
not  tally  well  with  the  bbhop's  character;  and  he  was  denounced  for 
the  act.  When  he  was  made  chaplain  of  Henry  vin.,  awe-inspiring  as 
the  king  was,  little  as  he  was  himself,  he  dared  to  write  to  him  freely 
to  bid  him  stop  the  persecution  which  was  set  on  foot,  and  to  prevent 
the  interdiction  of  the  Bible  ;  verily  he  risked  bis  life.  He  had  done 
it  before,  he  did  it  again ;  like  Tyndale,  Knox,  all  the  leaders  of  the 
Keforraation,  be  lived  in  almost  ceaseless  expectation  of  death,  and  in 
contemplation  of  the  stake.  Sick,  liable  to  racking  headaches,  stomach- 
aches, pleurisy,  stone,  he  wrought  a  vast  work,  travelling,  writing, 
preaching,  delivering  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven  two  sermons  every 
Sunday,  and  generally  rising  at  two  in  the  morning,  winter  and  summer, 
to  study.  Nothing  can  be  simpler  or  more  eiBfective  than  his  eloquence ; 
and  the  reason  is,  that  he  never  speaks  for  the  sake  of  speaking,  but  of 
doing  work.  His  sermons,  amongst  others  those  which  he  preached 
before  the  young  king  Edward  vi.,  are  not,  like  those  of  Massillon  before 
Louis  XV.,  hung  in  the  air,  in  the  calm  region  of  philosophical  ampli- 
fications ;  Latimer  wishes  to  correct  and  he  attacks  actual  vices,  vices 
which  he  has  seen,  which  every  one  can  point  at  with  the  finger ;  he 
tto  points  them  out,  calls  things  by  their  name,  and  people  too,  telling 
facts  and  details,  like  a  brave  heart ;  and  sparing  nobody,  sets  himself 
w:thout  hesitation  to  denoimce  and  reform  iniquity.  Universal  as 
ics  morality  is,  ancient  as  is  his  text,  he  applies  it  to  the  time,  to  his 
mdience,  at  times  to  the  judges  who  are  there  Mn  velvet  cotes,'  who 
will  not  hear  the  poor,  who  give  but  a  dog's  hearing  to  such  a 
woman  in  a  twelvemonth,  and  who  leave  another  poor  woman  in  the 
Fleet,  refusing  lo  accept  baii;^  at  times  to  the  king*s  officers,  whose 

'  8ee  note  4,  p.  ifS. 

•  Latimer's  Se^cen  Sermont  before  JESti/tDafrd  tl^  «d.  Edward  Arber,  1869.  Ser- 
wd  sermon,  pp.  73  and  74.  rr^f^n]f> 
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thefts  he  enumerates,  whom  he  sets  between  hell  and  restitution,  iind 
of  whom  he  obtains,  nay  extorts,  pound  for  pound,  the  stolen  money.'' 
Erer  from  abstract  iniquity  he  proceeds  to  special  abuse;  for  it  k 
abuse  which  cries  out  and  demands,  not  a  discourser,  but  a  champion. 
With  him,  theology  holds  but  a  secondary  place ;  before  all,  practice  : 
the  true  offence  against  God  in  his  eyes  is  a  bad  deed ;  the  true  service^ 
the  suppression  of  bad  deeds.  And  see  by  what  paths  he  reaches  tbit 
•No  great  word,  no  show  of  style,  no  exhibition  of  dialectics.  He  ie> 
lates  his  life,  the  lives  of  others,  giving  dates,  numbers,  places;  ho 
abounds  in  anecdotes,  little  actual  circumstances,  fit  to  enter  the  ima- 
gination and  arouse  the  recollections  of  each  hearer.  He  is  familiar,  at 
times  humorous,  and  always  so  precise,  so  impressed  with  real  eventa 
and  particularities  of  English  life,  that  we  might  glean  from  his  scr- 
mons  an  almost  complete  description  of  the  manners  of  his  age  and 
country.  To  reprove  the  great,  who  appropriate  common  lands  by  their 
enclosures,  he  details  the  needs  of  the  peasant,  without  the  least  care  for 
conventional  proprieties ;  he  is  not  working  now  for  conventionalitieSy 
but  to  produce  convictions  :— 

'  A  plough-land  most  have  sheep ;  yea,  they  rnnst  have  sheep  to  dvng  thdr 
ground  for  bearing  of  com ;  for  if  they  have  no  sheep  to  help  to  fat  the  ground, 
they  shall  have  but  bare  com  and  thin.  They  must  have  swine  for  their  food»  to 
make  their  vcneries  or  bacon  of :  their  bacon  is  their  venison,  for  they  shall  now 
have  hangum  tuum,  if  they  get  any  other  venison ;  so  that  bacon  is  their  necessary 
meat  to  feed  on,  which  they  may  not  lack.  They  most  have  other  cattle :  as  horses 
to  draw  their  plough,  and  for  carriage  of  things  to  the  markets  ;  and  kine  for  their 
milk  and  cheese,  which  they  must  live  upon  and  pay  their  rents.  These  cattle 
must  have  pasture,  which  pasture  if  they  lack,  the  rest  must  needs  fail  them : 
and  pasture  they  cannot  have,  if  the  land  be  taken  in,  and  inclosed  &om  them.'  * 

Another  time,  to  put  his  hearers  on  guard  agidnst  hasty  judgmenta, 
he  relates  that,  having  entered  the  gaol  at  Cambridge  to  exhort  the 
prisoners,  he  found  a  woman  accused  of  having  killed  her  infant,  who 
would  make  no  confession : — 

'  Which  denying  gave  us  occasion  to  search  for  the  matter,  and  so  we  did.  And 
at  the  length  we  found  that  her  husband  loved  her  not ;  and  therefore  he  sought 
me%us  to  make  her  out  of  the  way.  The  matter  was  thus  >  '  a  child  of  hers  ha  J 
been  sick  by  the  space  of  a  year,  and  so  decayed  as  it  were  in  a  consumption.  A^ 
the  length  it  died  in  harvest-time.  She  went  to  her  neighbours  and  oUier  friend* 
to  desire  their  help,  to  prepare  the  child  to  the  burial ;  but  there  was  nobody  at 
home :  every  man  was  in  the  field.  The  woman,  in  an  heaviness  and  trouble  uf 
spirit,  went,  and  being  herself  alone,  prepared  the  child  to  the  buiiaL  Her  husband 
coming  home,  not  having  great  love  towards  her,  accused  her  of  the  murder;  and  so 
■he  was  taken  and  brought  to  Cambridge.  But  as  far  forth  as  I  could  learn  through 
•tn&eit  inquisition,  1  thought  in  my  consdenoe  the  woman  was  not  guilty,  all  tha 

'  Latimer's  Sermons,    Fifth  sermon,  ed.  Arber,  p.  147. 
*  Latimer's  JSermons,  ed.  Corrie,  1844, 2  vols.,  L(Ut  Sermon  preotched  i^^Sm 
lidward  vi..  i.  249. 
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cncttmsttnces  well  considered.  Immediately  after  this  I  was  called  to  preaeli  before 
iSbe  idng,  wlii2li  was  my  first  sermon  that  I  made  before  his  majesty,  and  it  ^ras 
iaae at  Windsor;  when  his  majesty,  after  the  sermon  was  done,  did  moet  familiarly 
tilk  with  me  in  a  gallery.  Now,  when  I  saw  my  time,  I  kneeled  down  before 
his  loi^uty,  opening  the  whole  matter  ;  and  afterwards  most  humbly  deaired  hia 
majesty  to  pardon  that  woman.  For  I  thought  in  my  conscience  she  was  not 
lailty;  else  I  would  not  for  all  the  world  sue  for  a  murderer.  The  king  most 
pid<ms[j  heard  my  humble  request,  insomuch  that  I  had  a  pardon  ready  for  her 
It  my  return  homeward.  In  the  mean  season  that  same  woman  was  delivered  of 
ft  (hill  in  the  tower  at  Cambridge,  whose  godfather  I  was,  and  Mistress  Cheke  was 
godmother.  Bat  all  that  time  1  hid  my  panlon,  and  told  her  nothing  of  it,  only 
ahorting  her  to  confess  the  truth.  At  the  length  the  time  came  when  she  looked 
to  sofier :  I  came,  as  I  was  wont  to  do,  to  instmct  her ;  she  made  great  moan  to 
ae^  and  most  earnestly  required  me  that  I  would  find  the  means  that  she  might  be 
pmified  before  her  sufieriog ;  for  she  thought  she  should  have  been  damned,  if  she 
•bould  suffer  without  purification.  ...  So  we  travailed  with  this  woman  till  we 
broaght  her  to  a  good  trade ;  and  at  the  length  shewed  her  the  king's  pardon,  and 
kibergo. 

'  This  tale  I  told  yon  by  this  occasion,  that  though  some  women  be  very  un- 
Bttand,  and  forget  their  children,  yet  when  we  hear  anybody  so  report,  we  should 
act  be  too  hasty  in  believing  the  tale^  but  rather  suspend  our  judgments  till  we 
know  the  tmth.'^ 

When  a  man  preaches  tbns,  he  is  believed :  we  are  sure  that  he  is 
not  reciting  a  lesson ;  we  feel  that  he  has  seen,  that  he  draws  his  moral 
Dot  from  books,  but  from  facts ;  that  his  counsels  come  from  the  solid 
basis  whence  everything  ought  to  come, — I  mean  from  manifold  and 
personal  experience.  Many  a  time  I  have  listened  to  popular  orators, 
who  address  the  pocket,  and  prove  their  talent  by  the  money  they  have 
xUected :  it  is  thus  that  they  hold  forth,  with  circumstantial,  recent, 
proximate  examples,  with  conversational  turns  of  language,  setting 
ftdde  great  arguments  and  fine  language.  Imagine  the  ascendency  of 
the  Scriptures  enlarged  upon  in  such  words;  to  what  strata  of  the 
people  it  could  descend,  what  a  hold  it  had  upon  sailors,  workmen, 
domestics  I  Consider,  again,  how  the  authority  of  these  words  is  doubled 
by  the  courage,  independence,  integrity,  unassailable  and  recognised 
tirtue  of  him  who  utters  tliem.  He  spoke  the  truth  to  the  king,  un- 
masked robbers,  incurred  all  kind  of  hate,  resigned  his  see  rather  than 
agn  anything  against  his  conscience ;  and  at  eighty  years,  under  Mary, 
refusing  to  retract,  after  two  years  of  prison  and  waiting — and  what 
waitmg  1 — he  was  led  to  the  stake.  His  companion,  Ridley,  slept  the 
light  before  as  calmly,  we  are  told,  as  ever  he  did  in  his  life ;  and  when 
ftady  to  be  chained  to  the  post,  said  aloud,  *  O  heavenly  Father,  I  give 
n^ee  most  hearty  thanks,  for  that  Thou  hast  called  me  to  be  a  professor 
of  Thee,  even  unto  death.*  Latimer  in  his  tiu-n,  when  they  brought 
tbe  lighted  faggots,  cried,  *Be  of  good  comfort,  Master  Ridley,  and 
plaj  the  man :  we  shall  this  day  light  such  a  candle,  by  God's  grace,  in 

*  Uthner's  Sermons,  ed.  Corrie,  Firit  Sermon  an  the  LorSe  Prayer,  i.  885 
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England,  as  I  tmst  shall  never  be  put  out.'     He  chen  bathed  his  handt 
in  tho  flames,  and  resigning  his  soul  to  Grod,  expired. 

He  had  judged  rightly :  it  is  by  this  supreme  proof  that  a  creed 
proves  its  power  and  gains  its  adherents;  martyrdoms  are  a  sort  of 
propaganda  as  well  as  a  witness,  and  make  converts  whilst  they  make 
martyrs.  All  the  writings  of  the  time,  and  all  the  commentaries  which 
may  be  added  to  them,  are  weak  beside  actions  which,  one  after  thtf 
Dther,  shone  forth  at  that  time  from  doctors  and  from  people,  down  to 
the  most  simple  and  ignorant  In  three  years,  under  Mary,  nearly  three 
hundred  persons,  men,  women,  old  and  young,  some  all  but  children, 
let  themselves  be  burned  alive  rather  than  abjure.  The  all-powerful 
idea  of  God,  and  of  the  fidelity  due  to  Him,  made  them  strong  against 
all  the  revulsions  of  nature,  and  all  the  trembling  of  the  flesh.  *  No 
one  will  be  crowned,'  said  one  of  them,  *  but  they  who  fight  like  men ; 
and  he  who  endures  to  the  end  shall  be  saved.'  Doctor  Rogers  suffered 
first,  in  presence  of  his  wife  and  ten  children,  one  at  the  breast.  He 
had  not  been  told  beforehand,  and  was  sleeping  soundly.  The  wife  of 
the  keeper  of  Newgate  woke  him,  and  told  him  that  he  must  bum  that 
day.  *  Then,*  said  he,  *  I  need  not  truss  my  points.'  In  the  midst  of 
the  flames  he  did  not  seem  to  suffer.  *  His  children  stood  by  consoling 
him,  in  such  a  way  that  he  looked  as  if  they  were  conducting  him  to  a 
merry  marriage.'  ^  A  young  man  of  nineteen,  William  Hunter,  ap- 
prenticed to  a  silk-weaver,  was  exhorted  by  his  parents  to  persevere  to 
the  end : — 

'In  the  mean  time  William's  father  and  mother  came  to  him,  and  desired 
heartily  of  God  that  he  might  continue  to  the  end  in  that  good  way  which  he  had 
begun :  and  his  mother  said  to  him,  that  she  was  glad  that  ever  she  was  so  happy 
to  bear  such  a  child,  which  could  find  in  his  heart  to  lose  his  life  for  Christ*! 
name's  sake. 

*  Then  William  said  to  his  mother,  "  For  my  little  pain  which  I  shall  suffer, 
which  is  but  a  short  braid,  Christ  hath  promised  me,  mother  (said  he),  a  crown  of 
joy :  may  you  not  be  glad  of  that,  mother  ? "  With  that  his  mother  kneeled  down 
on  her  knees,  sa3ring,  "  I  pray  God  strengthen  thee,  my  son,  to  the  end ;  yea,  I 
think  thee  as  well-bestowed  as  any  child  that  ever  I  hare."  .  .  • 

'Then  William  Hunter  plucked  up  his  gown,  and  stepped  over  the  parlour 
groundsel,  and  went  forward  cheerfully ;  the  sheriff's  servant  taking  him  by  on« 
arm,  and  I  his  brother  by  another.  And  thus  going  in  the  way,  he  met  with  his 
father  according  to  his  dream,  and  he  spake  to  his  son  weeping,  and  saying,  **  God 
be  with  thee,  son  William  ;**  and  William  said,  "  God  be  with  you,  good  father, 
and  be  of  good  comfort ;  for  I  hope  we  shall  meet  again,  when  we  shall  be  meny.' 
His  father  said,  "I  hope  so,  William  ;"  and  so  departed.  So  William  went  t* 
the  place  where  the  st^e  stood,  even  according  to  his  dream,  where  all  things 
were  very  unready.    Then  William  took  a  wet  broom-faggot,  and  kneeled  dowa 

'  Noailles,  the  French  (and  Catholic)  Ambassador.  Pkt.  Hxst  ii.  623.  John  Fox, 
History  qftJieActs  and  Monuments  oftM  Church,  ed.  Townsend,  1848,  8  vols.,  vi 
612,  says :  *  His  wife  and  children,  being  eleven  in  number,  and  ten  able  to  go,  and 
•ne  socking  on  her  breast,  met  him  by  the  way  as  he  went  towards  Smithfield.'— Ta. 
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tittTAon,  and  retd  the  fifty-first  Psalm,  till  lie  came  to  these  words,  ••The  sacrifica 
ef  God  is  a  oontiite  spirit ;  a  contrite  and  a  broken  heart,  0  God,  thoa  wilt  not 
dapiae."... 

'Then  said  the  sherifi^  "Here  is  a  letter  from  the  queen.  If  thoii  wilt  recant 
AoQ  Shalt  live  ;  if  not,  thou  shalt  be  burned."  "  No,"  quoth  William,  "  I  will 
lot  recant,  €tod  willing. "  Then  William  rose  and  went  to  the  stake,  and  stood 
sprint  to  it.  Then  came  one  Richard  Ponde,  a  bailing  and  made  fast  the  chain 
sfoat  William. 

'  Then  said  maater  Brown,  "  Here  is  not  wood  enough  to  bum  a  leg  of  bim." 
Then  said  William,  "  Good  people !  pray  for  me  ;  and  make  speed  and  despatch 
quickly :  and  pray  for  me  while  you  see  me  alive,  good  people !  and  I  will  pray  for 
foo  likewise."  **  Now?"  quoth  master  Brown,  ** pray  for  thee  I  I  will  pray  no 
■ore  for  thee,  than  I  will  pray  for  a  dog."  .  ,  . 

'Then  was  there  a  gentleman  which  said,  "  I  pray  God  have  mercy  upon  hia 
wbL"    The  people  said,  "Amen,  Amen." 

'Immediately  fire  was  made.  Then  William  cast  his  psalter  right  into  his 
Inzer's  hand,  who  said,  "  William !  think  on  the  holy  passion  of  Christ,  and  be 
not  afraid  of  death."  And  William  answered,  "  I  am  not  afraid."  Then  lift  he 
np  his  hands  to  heaven,  and  said,  "  Lord,  Lord,  Lord,  receive  my  spirit ; "  and, 
casting  down  his  head  again  into  the  smothering  smoke,  he  yielded  up  his  life  for 
^  truth,  sealing  it  with  his  blood  to  the  praise  of  God.' ' 

When  a  passion  is  able  thus  to  tame  the  natural  afiections,  it  is  able 
also  to  tame  bodily  pain ;  all  the  ferocity  of  the  time  laboured  in  vain 
against  convictions.  Thomas  Tomkins,  a  weaver  of  Shoreditch,  being 
■■ked  by  Bonner  if  he  could  stand  the  fire  well,  bade  him  try  it  '  Bonner 
took  Tomkins  by  the  fingers,  and  held  his  hand  directly  over  the  flame,* 
to  terrify  him.  But  *  he  never  shrank,  till  the  veins  shrank  and  the 
•iaews  burst,  and  the  water  (blood)  did  spirt  in  Mr.  Harpsfield's  face.' ' 
*In  the  isle  of  Guernsey,  a  woman  with  child  being  ordered  to  the  fire, 
was  delivered  in  the  flames,  and  the  infant  being  taken  from  her,  was 
<»Hiered  by  the  magistrates  to  be  thrown  back  into  the  fire.'  *  Bishop 
Hooper  was  burned  three  times  over  in  a  small  fire  of  green  wood. 
Thete  was  too  little  wood,  and  the  wind  turned  aside  the  smoke.  He 
eried  out,  *  For  God's  love,  good  people,  let  me  have  more  fire.'  His 
legs  and  thighs  were  roasted ;  one  of  his  hands  fell  off  before  he  ex- 
pired ;  he  endured  thus  three-quarters  of  an  hour ;  before  him  in  a 
box  was  his  pardon,  on  condition  that  he  would  retract  Against  long 
sufferings  in  poisonous  prisons,  against  everything  which  might  unnerve 
or  seduce,  these  men  were  invincible:  five  died  of  hunger  at  Canterbury | 
they  were  in  irons  night  and  day,  with  no  covering  but  their  clolheS| 
on  rotten  straw ;  yet  there  was  an  understanding  amongst  them,  that  the 
'cross  of  persecution '  was  a  blessing  from  God,  '  an  inestimable  jewel, 
ft  sovereign  antidote,  well-approved,  to  cure  love  of  self  and  earthly 
ftffection.'  Before  such  examples  the  people  were  shaken.  A  woman 
Viote  to  Bishop  Bonner,  that  there  was  not  a  child  but  called  him 

*  Fox,  Hittaiy  <^theAct$,  etc,  vi.  727.  "  Ibid,  vi  71». 
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Bcnner  the  hangman;  and  knew  on  bis  fingers,  as  well  as  he  knew 
his  Pater,  the  exact  number  of  those  he  had  burned  at  the  stake,  or 
suflered  to  die  of  hunger  in  prison  these  nine  months.  '  You  have  lost 
the  hearts'  of  twenty  thousand  persons  who  were  inveterate  Papists  a 
year  ago.'  The  spectators  encouraged  the  martyrs,  and  cried  out  to 
them  that  their  cause  was  just.  The  Catholic  envoy  Benard  wrote  to 
Charles  v.  that  it  was  said  that  several  had  desired  to  take  their  plaoe 
at  the  stake,  by  the  side  of  those  who  were  being  bomed.  In  vain  the 
queen  had  forbidden,  on  pain  of  death,  all  marks  of  approbation.  *  We 
know  that  they  are  men  of  God,'  crii.'d  one  of  the  spectators ;  *  that  is 
why  we  cannot  help  saying,  God  strengthen  them  *  And  all  the  people 
answered,  *  Amen,  Amen.'  What  wonder  if,  at  the  coming  of  Elizabeth, 
England  cast  in  her  lot  with  Protestantism  ?  The  threats  of  the  Armada 
urged  her  further  in  advance ;  and  the  Reformation  became  national 
under  the  pressure  of  foreign  hostility,  as  it  had  become  popular  throng 
the  triumph  of  its  martyrs, 

IV. 

Two  distinct  branches  receive  the  common  sap,^— one  above,  ihe 
other  beneath  :  one  respected,  flourishing,  shooting  forth  in  the  open 
air ;  the  other  despised,  half  buried  in  the  ground,  trodden  under  foot 
by  those  who  woidd  crush  it :  both  living,  the  Anglican  as  well  aa 
the  Puritan,  the  one  in  spite  of  the  effort  made  to  destroy  it,  the  other 
in  spite  of  the  care  taken  to  develop  it. 

The  court  has  its  religion,  like  the  country — a  nncere  and  winning 
religion.  Amid  the  pagan  poesies  which  up  to  the  Revolution  always 
had  the  ear  of  the  world,  we  find  gradually  piercing  through  and  rising 
higher  the  grave  and  grand  idea  which  sent  its  roots  to  the  depth  of 
the  public  mind.  Many  poets,  Drayton,  Davies,  Cowley,  Giles  Fletcher, 
Quarles,  Crashaw,  wrote  sacred  histories,  pious  or  moral  yerses,  noble 
stanzas  on  death  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  on  the  frailty  of 
things  human,  and  on  the  supreme  providence  in  which  alone  man 
finds  the  support  of  his  weakness  and  the  consolation  of  his  sufferings. 
In  the  greatest  prose  writers.  Bacon,  Burton,  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
Raliiigh,  we  see  the  fruits  of  veneration,  a  settled  belief  in  the  obsiore^ 
beyond ;  in  short,  faith  and  prayer.  Several  prayers  written  by  Ikicoa 
are  amongst  the  finest  known;  and  the  courtier  Raleigh,  whilst  writing 
of  the  fall  of  empires,  and  how  the  barbarous  nations  had  destroyed 
this  grand  and  magnificent  Roman  Empire,  ended  his  book  with  the 
ideas  and  tone  of  a  Bossuet.^     Picture  Saint  Paul's  in  London,  and  the 


^  '0  eloquent,  just,  and  mightie  Death  1  whom  none  could  advise,  thou  hast 

persnaded  ;  what  none  hath  dared,  thou  hast  done  ;  and  whom  all  the  world  hath 

flattered,  thou  only  hast  cast  out  of  the  world  and  despised :  thou  hast  drawn* 

together  all  the  farre  stretched  greatnesse,  all  the  pride,  cmeltie,  and  ambitioB  €# 

nan,  And  covered  it  all  over  with  these  two  narrow  words,  HieiaeeL* 
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£idiioiiable  people  who  used  to  meet  there ;  the  gentlemen  who  noisily 
made  ibe  rowels  of  their  spnrs  resound  on  entering,  looked  around 
ind  carried  on  conversation  during  service,  who  swore  by  God's  eyes, 
God's  ^elids,  who  amongst  the  columns  and  chapels  showed  off  their  be* 
ritboned  shoes,  their  chains,  scarves,  satin  doubleU,  velvet  cloaks,  their 
bnggadocio  manners  and  stage  attitudes.     All  this  was  very  free,  very 
loose,  very  far  from  our  modem  decency.   But  pass  over  youthful  bluster; 
take  man  in  his  great  moments,  in  prison,  in  danger,  or  indeed  when 
old  a|(»  arriTea,  when  he  has  come  to  judge  of  life ;  take  him,  above  all, 
m  the  cooutry,  on  his  estate  far  from  any  town,  in  the  church  of  the 
village  where  he  is  lord ;  or  again,  when  he  is  alone  in  the  evening,  at 
iiis  table,  listening  to  the  prayer  offered  up  by  his  chaplain,  having  no 
books  but  some  great  folio  of  dramas,  well  dog's-eared  by  his  pages,  and 
his  Prayer-book  and  Bible ;  you  may  then  understand  how  the  new  re- 
ligion tightens  its  hold  on  these  imaginative  and  serious  minds.    It  does 
Dot  shock  them  by  a  narrow  rigour;  it  does  not  fetter  the  flight  of  their 
mind;  it  does  not  attempt  to  extinguish  the  buoyant  flame  of  their 
Isncy ;  it  does  not  proscribe  the  beautiful :  it  preserves  more  than  any 
reformed  church  the  noble  pomp  of  the  ancient  worship,  and  rolls 
under  the  domes  <^  its  cathedrals,  the  rich  modulations,  the  majestic 
hannonies  of  its  grave,  organ-led  music.     It  is  its  characteristic  not  to 
be  in  opposition  to  the  world,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  to  draw  it  nearer 
to  itself,  by  bringing  itself  nearer  to  it    By  its  secular  condition  as  well 
tt  bj  its  external  worship,  it  is  embraced  by  and  it  embraces  it:  its  head 
>9  the  Queen,  it  is  a  part  of  the  Constitution,  it  sends  its  dignitaries  to 
the  House  of  Lords ;  it  suffers  its  priests  to  marry ;  its  benefices  are  in 
the  nomination  of  the  great  families ;  its  chief  members  are  the  younger 
■ons  of  these  same  families :  by  all  these  channels  it  imbibes  the  spirit 
of  the  age.     In  its  hands,  too,  reformation  cannot  become  hostile  to 
ioence,  poetry,  the  large  ideas  oi  the  Renaissance.    Nay,  in  the  nobles 
of  Elizabeth  and  James  i.,  as  in  the  cavaliers  of  Charles  i.,  it  tolerates 
iftistic  tastes,  philosophical  curiosity,  the  fashions  of  society,  and  the 
sentiment  of  the  beautifuL    The  alliance  is  so  strong,  that,  tmder  Crom- 
well, the  ecdssiastics  in  a  mass  were  dismissed  for  their  king's  sake, 
■ad  tne  cavaliers  died  wholesale  for  the  Church.     The  two  societiet 
ttutoally  touch  and  are  confounded  together.     If  several  poets  are 
pious,  several  ecclesiastics  are  poetical, — Bishop  Hall,  Bishop  Corbet| 
Withei  a  rector,  and  the  preacher  Donne.    If  several  laymen  rise  to  re- 
Hgious  contemplations,  several  theologians.  Hooker,  John  Hales,  Taylor, 
Cbillingworth,  set  philosophy  ^and  reason  by  the  side  of  dogma.     Ao» 
cotdingl}'  we  find   a  new  literature  arising,   elevated   and  original, 
eloquent  and   measured,  armed   at  once  against  the  Puritans,  who 
iaeriiice  freedfim  of  intellect  to  the  tyranny  of  the  letter,  and  agsunst 
the  Catholics,  who  sacrifice  independence  of  criticism  to  the  tyranny 
of  tradition ;  opposed  equally  to  the  servility  of  literal  interpretation 
•ad  the  servility  of  a  pres^aibed  interpretation.    In  front^  all  appears 
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Ihe  learned  and  excellent  Hookef,  one  of  the  sweetest  and  most  con- 
ciliatoiy  of  men,  the  most  solid  and  persuasive  of  logicians,  a  com- 
prehensive mind,  who  in  every  question  remote  from  the  principles  * 
introduces  into  controversy  general  conceptions,  and  the  knowledge 
of  human  nature ;  *  beyond  this,  a  methodical  writer,  correct  and 
always  ample,  worthy  of  being  regarded  not  only  as  one  of  the  fatheif 
of  the  English  Church,  but  as  one  of  the  founders  of  English  proseu 
'  With  a  sustained  gravity  and  simplicity,  he  shows  the  Puritans  tliut 
the  laws  of  nature,  reason,  and  society,  like  the  law  of  Scripture^ 
are  of  divine^  institution,  that  all  are  equally  worthy  of  respect  and 
obedience,  that  we  must  not  sacrifice  the  inner  word,  by  which  Grod 
reaches  our  intellect,  to  the  outer  word,  by  which  Grod  reaches  our 
senses ;  that  thus  the  civil  constitution  of  the  Church,  and  the  viable 
ordinance  of  ceremonies,  may  be  conformable  to  the  will  of  God,  even 
when  they  are  not  justified  by  a  clear  text  of  Scripture;  and  that 
the  authority  of  the  magistrates,  as  well  as  the  reason  of  man,  does  not 
exceed  its  rights  in  establishing  certain  uniformities  and  disciplines  on 
which  Scripture  is  silent,  in  order  that  reason  may  decide  :— 

*  Hooker's  Works,  ed.  Keble,  1836,  8  vols..  The  EeclesiasUcal  PolUtf. 

«  Ibid,  i  book  1.  249,  258,  312  :— 

'  That  which  doth  assign  unto  each  thing  the  kind,  that  which  doth  moderata 
the  force  and  power,  that  which  doth  appoint  the  fonn  and  measure,  of  workings 
the  same  we  term  a  Law.  .  .  . 

'Now  if  nature  should  intermit  her  course,  and  leave  altogether  though  it 
were  hut  for  awhile,  the  obsei-vation  of  her  own  laws ;  if  those  principal  and 
mother  elements  of  the  world,  whereof  all  things  in  this  lower  world  are  made, 
should  lose  the  qualities  which  now  they  have  ;  if  the  frame  of  that  heavenly  arch 
erected  over  our  heads  should  loosen  and  dissolve  itself ;  if  celestial  spheres  should 
forget  their  wonted  motions,  ...  if  the  prince  of  the  lights  of  heaven,  which  now 
as  a  giant  doth  run  his  unwearied  course,  should  as  it  were  through  a  languish- 
ing faintness,  begin  to  stand  and  to  rest  himself:  .  .  .  what  would  become  ol 
man  himself,  whom  these  things  now  do  all  serve  \  Sse  we  not  plainly  that 
obedience  of  creatures  unto  the  law  of  nature  is  the  stay  of  the  whole  world  T  •  .  . 

'  Between  men  and  beasts  there  is  no  possibility  r/ sociable  communion,  becaoat 
the  well-spring  of  that  communion  is  a  natural  deltght  which  man  hath  to  trans* 
fuse  from  himself  into  others,  and  to  receive  from  others  into  himself  especially 
those  things  wherein  the  excellency  of  his  kind  doth  most  consist.  The  chiefest 
instrument  of  human  communion  therefore  is  speech,  because  thereby  we  impart 
mutually  one  to  another  the  conceits  of  our  reasonable  understanding.  And  for 
that  cause  seeing  beasts  are  not  hereof  capable,  forasmuch  as  with  them  we  can 
use  no  such  conference,  they  being  in  degree,  although  above  other  crebtares  on 
earth  to  whom  nature  hath  denied  sense,  yet  lower  than  to  be  sociable  companions 
of  man  to  whom  nature  hath  given  reason  ;  it  is  of  Adan:  said,  that  amongst  the 
beasts  *'he  found  not  for  himself  any  meet  companion.'*  Civil  society  doth  more 
oontent  the  nature  of  man  than  any  private  kind  of  solitary  living,  because  in 
society  this  good  of  mutual  participation  is  so  much  laiger  than  otherwise.  Here- 
with notwitlistanding  we  are  not  satisfied,  but  we  covet  (if  it  might  be)  U 
havo  a  kind  of  society  and  fellowship  even  with  all  mankin4*' 
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'  foe  if  the  natural  strength  of  man's  wit  may  by  experienoe  and  stiiiy  attaia 
ttto  snch  ripeness  in  the  knowledge  of  things  haman,  that  men  in  this  respect 
ma?  presame  to  build  somewhat  upon  their  judgment ;  what  reason  have  we  to 
think  bat  that  even  in  matters  divine,  the  like  wits  furnished  with  necessary  helps* 
exercised  in  Scripture  with  like  diligence,  and  assisted  with  the  grace  of  Aluiighty 
God,  may  grow  unto  so  much  perfection  of  knowledge,  that  men  shall  have  just 
cause,  when  anything  pertinent  unto  faith  and  religion  is  doubted  of,  the  mort 
wilh'ngly  to  indiiie  their  minds  towards  tltat  which  the  sentence  of  so  grave,  wise, 
tad  learned  in  that  feculty  shall  judge  most  sound.' ' 

This  'natural  light'  therefore  must  not  be  despised,  but  rather 
nourished  so  as  to  augment  the  other,'  as  we  put  torch  to  torch ; 
above  all,  nourished  that  we  may  live  in  harmony  with  each  other. 

'Far  more  comfit  it  were  for  us  (so  small  is  the  joy  we  take  in  these  strifes) 
to  labour  under  the  same  yoke,  as  men  that  look  for  the  samn  eternal  reward  oi 
their  labours,  to  be  conjoined  with  you  in  bands  of  indissoluble  love  and  amity,  to 
live  as  if  our  persons  being  many,  our  souls  were  but  one,  rather  than  in  such  dis- 
membered sort  to  spend  our  few  and  wretched  days  in  a  tedious  prosecuting  of 
wearisome  contentions.' 

In  fact,  it  is  in  such  amity  that  the  greatest  theologians  conclude : 
they  quit  an  oppressive  practice  to  grasp  a  liberal  spirit.  If  by  its 
poUtical  structure  the  English  Church  is  persecuting,  by  its  doctrinal 
structure  it  is  tolerant;  it  needs  the  reason  of  the  laity  too  much  to 
refuse  it  liberty ;  it  lives  in  a  world  too  cultivated  and  thoughtful  to 
proscribe  thought  and  culture.  John  Hales,  its  most  eminent  doctor, 
declared  several  times  that  he  would  renounce  the  Church  of  England 
to-morrow,  if  she  insisted  on  the  doctrine  that  other  Christians  would 
be  damned;  and  that  men  believe  other  people  to  be  damned  only  when 
they  desire  them  to  be  so.'  It  was  he  again,  a  theologian,  a  prebendary, 
^ho  advises  men  to  trust  to  tliemselves  alone  in  religious  matters ;  to 
leave  nothing  for  authority,  or  antiquity,  or  the  majority  ;  to  use  their 
own  reason  in  believing,  as  they  use  *  their  own  legs  in  walking;'  to  act 
and  be  men  in  mind  as  well  as  in  the  rest ;  and  to  regard  as  cowardly 
•od  impious  the  borrowing  of  doctrine  and  sloth  of  thought.  So 
Chillingworth,  a  notably  militant  and  loyal  mind,  the  most  exaat,  the 
most  penetrating,  and  the  most  convincing  of  controversialists,  first 
Protestimt,  then  Catholic,  then  Protestant  again  and  for  ever,  has  the 
courage  to  say  that  these  great  changes,  wrought  in  himself  and  by 
himself,  through  study  and  research,  are,  of  all  his  actions,  those  which 
Httisfy  him  most.  He  maintains-  that  reason  applied  to  Scripture  alone 
ought  to  persuade  men ;   that  authority  has  no  claim  in  it ;    *  that 

*  Eoe,  Pol  L  book  ii.  ch.  vii.  4,  p.  406. 

*  See  the  IHalogues  of  OcUiUo.  The  same  idea  which  is  persecuted  by  the  church 
•t  Rome  is  at  the  same  time  defended  by  the  church  in  England.  See  also  Fee, 
i^o/.  I  book  iii  461-481. 

*  CUrendon'a  witnesa  See  the  same  doctrines  in  Jeremy  Taylor,  Liberty 
¥  Proph€i*yi7iff,  1647.  ^^.^.^^^ ^^ Google 
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nothing  is  more  against  religion  than  to  force  religion;*  that  the  greai 
principle  of  the  Reformation  is  liberty  of  conscience ;  and  that  if  the 
doctrines  of  the  different  Protestant  sects  are  not  absolutely  true,  at 
least  they  are  free  from  all  impiety  and  from  all  error  damnable  in 
itself,  or  destructive  of  salvation.  Thus  is  developed  u  new  school  of 
polemics,  a  theology,  a  solid  and  rational  apologetics,  rigorous  in  its 
arguments,  capable  of  expansion,  confirmed  by  science,  and  which, 
authorizing  independence  of  personal  judgment  at  the  same  time  with 
C~  intervention  of  the  natural  reason,  leaves  religion  in  amity  with 
Uie  world  and  the  establishments  of  the  past. 

A  writer  of  genius  appears  amongst  these,  a  prose-poet,  gifted  with 
imagination  like  Spenser  and  Shakspeare, — Jeremy  Taylor,  who,  from 
the  bent  of  his  mind  as  well  as  from  circumstances,  was  destined  to  pre« 
sent  the  alliance  of  the  Renaissance  with  the  Reformation,  and  to  carry 
into  the  pulpit  the  ornate  style  of  the  court.  A  preacher  at  St  Paul's, 
appreciated  and  admired  by  men  of  fashion  *  for  his  youthful  and  fresh 
beauty  and  his  graceful  bearing,*  as  also  for  his  splendid  diction; 
patronised  and  promoted  by  Archbishop  Laud,  he  wrote  for  the  king  a 
defence  of  episcopacy ;  became  chaplain  to  the  king's  army ;  was  taken, 
ruined,  twice  imprisoned  by  the  Parliamentarians ;  married  a  natural 
daughter  of  Cluirle<«  I.;  then,  after  the  Restoration,  was  loaded  with 
honours ;  became  bishop,  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  chancellor 
of  the  Irish  university :  in  every  passage  of  his  life,  fortunate  or  other- 
wise, private  or  public,  we  see  that  he  is  an  Anglican,  a  royalist,  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  the  Cavaliers  and  courtiers,  not  with  their 
vices.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  never  a  better  or  more  upright  man, 
more  zealous  in  his  duties,  more  tolerant  by  principle ;  so  that,  preserv- 
ing a  Christian  gravity  and  purity,  he  received  from  the  Renaissance 
only  its  rich  imagination,  its  classical  erudition,  and  its  liberal  spirit. 
But  he  had  these  gifts  entire,  as  they  existed  in  the  most  brilliant  and 
original  of  the  men  of  the  world,  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Lord  Bacon, 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  with  the  graces,  splendours,  refinements  which 
are  characteristic  of  these  sensitive  and  creative  geniuses,  and  yet  with 
the  redundancies,  singularities,  incongruities  inevitable  in  an  age  when 
excess  of  transport  prevented  the  soundness  of  taste.  Like  all  theso 
writers,  like  Montaigne,  he  was  imbued  with  the  classic  antiquity ;  in 
the  pulpit  he  quotes  Greek  and  Latin  anecdotes,  passages  from  Seneca, 
verses  of  Lucretius  and  Euripides,  and  this  side  by  side  with  testa 
from  the  Bible,  from  the  Gospels  and  the  Fathers.  Cant  was  not  yet 
in  vogue  ;  the  two  great  sources  of  teaching.  Christian  and  Pagan,  ran 
side  by  side ;  they  were  collected  in  the  same  vessel,  without  imagining 
that  the  wisdom  of  reason  and  nature  could  mar  the  wisdom  of  faith 
and  revelation.  Fancy  these  strange  sermons,  in  which  the  two  erudi- 
tions, Hellenic  and  Evangelic,  flow  together  with  their  texts,  and  each 
text  in  its  own  language  ;  in  which,  to  prove  that  fathers  are  often  un* 
'"^nunate  in  their  children,  the  author  brings  forward  one  after  the  otb^ 
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Chabriaf,  Germaniens,  Marcns  Aurelins,  Hortensins,  Qointos  Fabius 
Maximns,  Sdpio  Africanus,  Moses  and  Samuel ;  where  in  the  form  of 
comparisons  and  illustrations  is  heaped  up  the  spoil  of  histories  and 
iQthorities  on  botany,  astronomy,  zoology,  which  the  cyclopaedias  and 
Rlentific  fancies  at  that  time  spread  before  the  mind.  Taylor  will 
lekte  to  you  the  history  of  the  bears  of  Pannonia,  which,  when  wounded, 
will  press  the  iron  deeper  home ;  or  of  the  apples  of  Sodom,  which  are 
beautiAil  to  the  gaze,  but  full  within  of  rottenness  and  worms ;  and 
msny  others  of  the  same  kind.  For  it  was  a  characteristic  of  men  of 
this  age  and  school,  not  to  possess  a  mind  swept,  levelled,  regulated, 
laid  out  in  straight  patlis,  like  our  'seventeenth  century  writers,  and 
like  the  gardens  at  Versailles,  but  full,  and  crowded  with  circum- 
ttantial  facts,  complete  dramatic  scenes,  little  coloured  pictures,  pell« 
meU  and  badly  dusted ;  so  that,  lost  in  confusion  and  dust,  the  modem 
spectator  cries  out  at  their  pedantry  and  coarseness.  Metaphors 
muhiply  one  above  the  other,  jumbled,  blocking  each  other's  path,  as 
in  Shakspeare.  We  think  to  follow  one,  and  a  second  begins,  then  a 
third  cutting  into  the  second,  and  so  on,  flower  after  flower,  firework 
ftfter  firework,  so  that  the  brightness  becomes  misty  with  sparks,  and 
the  sight  ends  in  a  haze.  On  the  other  hand,  and  just  by  virtue  of 
this  same  turn  of  mind,  Taylor  imagines  objects,  not  vaguely  and 
feebly,  by  some  indistinct  general  conception,  but  precisely,  entire,  as 
they  are,  with  their  sensible  colour,  their  proper  form,  the  multitude 
of  true  and  particular  details  which  distinguish  them  in  their  species. 
He  is  not  acquainted  with  them  by  hearsay ;  he  has  seen  them.  Better, 
he  sees  them  now,  and  makes  them  to  be  seen.  Read  this  piece,  and 
taj  if  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  copied  from  a  hospital,  or  from  the 
field  of  battle : — 

'And  what  can  we  complain  of  the  weakness  of  our  strengths,  or  the  pressnres 
^diseases,  when  we  see  a  poor  soldier  stand  in  a  breach  almost  starved  with  oold 
^d  hunger,  and  his  cold  apt  to  be  relieved  only  by  the  heats  of  anger,  a  ferer,  or 
t  fired  maaket,  and  his  hunger  slacked  by  a  greater  pain  and  a  huge  feu*  ?  This 
>iui  shaU  stand  in  his  arms  and  wounds,  pcUiena  luminis  atque  solU,  pale  and 
tot,  weary  and  watchful ;  and  at  night  shall  have  a  bullet  pulled  out  of  his  flesh, 
lod  shivers  from  his  bones,  and  endure  his  month  to  be  sewed  up  from  a  violent 
RDt  to  its  own  dimenaions ;  and  all  this  for  a  man  whom  he  never  saw,  or,  if  he 
did,  was  not  noted  by  him ;  but  one  that  shall  condemn  him  to  the  gallows  if  ht 
nos  away  from  mU  this  misery.' ^ 

This  is  the  advantage  of  a  full  imagination  over  ordinary  reason. 
It  produces  in  a  mass  twenty  or  thirty  ide^is,  and  as  many  images, 
exhaust!  ag  the  subject  which  the  other  only  outlines  and  sketches. 
There  are  a  thousand  circumstances  and  shades  in  every  event ;  and 
they  are  all  grasped  in  living  words  like  these : — 

'  For  80  have  I  seen  the  little  purls  of  a  spring  sweat  through  the  bottom  >f  a 
'  Jeremy  Taylor's  Works,  ed.  Eden,  1840, 10  vols.,  ndy  Dying,  cli.  iii.  sec 
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bank,  and  intenffate  tlie  stnbbom  pavement,  till  it  hatb  made  it  fit  for  the  impras- 

non  of  a  child's  foot ;  and  it  was  despised,  like  the  descending  pearls  of  a  misty 
morning,  till  it  had  opened  its  way  and  made  a  stream  large  enongh  to  carry  away 
the  ruins  -©f  the  undermined  strand,  and  to  invade  the  neighbouring  gardens  ;  but 
then  the  despised  drops  were  grown  into  an  artificial  river,  and  an  intolerable 
mischief.  So  are  the  first  entrances  of  sin,  stopped  with  the  antidotes  of  a  hearty 
prayer,  and  checked  into  sobriety  by  the  eye  of  a  reverend  man,  or  the  counsels  ci 
a  single  sermon  ;  but  when  such  beginnings  are  neglected,  and  our  religion  hatb 
not  in  it  so  much  philosophy  as  to  think  anything  evil  as  long  as  we  can  endiue  it^ 
they  grow  up  to  ulcers  and  pestilential  evils  ;  they  destroy  the  sonl  by  their  a'Wde^ 
who  at  their  first  entry  might  have  been  killed  with  the  pressure  of  a  little  finger.  '^ 

All  extremes  meet  in  that  imagination.  The  cavaliers  who  heard 
him,  found,  as  in  Ford,  Beaumont,  and  Fletcher,  the  crude  copy  of  the 
most  coarse  and  unclean  truth,  and  the  light  music  of  the  most  graoe- 
ful  and  airy  fancies ;  the  smell  and  horrors  of  a  dissecting  room,*  and 
all  on  a  sudden  the  freshness  and  cheerfulness  of  a  smiling  dawn  ;  the 
hateful  detail  of  a  leprosy,  its  white  spots,  its  inner  rottenness;  and 
then  this  lovely  picture  of  a  lark,  rising  amid  the  early  perfumes  of 
the  fields : — 

*  For  so  have  I  seen  a  lark  rising  from  his  bed  of  grass,  and  soaring  upward*, 
singing  as  he  rises,  and  hopes  to  get  to  heaven,  and  climb  above  the  clouds  ;  btit 
the  poor  bird  was  beaten  back  with  the  loud  sighings  of  an  eastern  wind,  and  his 
motion  made  irregular  and  inconstant,  descending  more  at  every  breath  of  the 
tempest,  than  it  could  recover  by  the  ■\'ibration  and  frequent  weighing  of  his  wings, 
till  the  little  creature  was  forced  to  sit  down  and  pant,  and  stay  till  the  storm  waa 
over ;  and  then  it  made  a  prosperous  fiight,  and  did  rise  and  sing,  as  if  it  had 
learned  music  and  motion  from  an  angel,  as  he' passed  sometimes  through  the  air, 
about  his  muiistries  here  below.     So  is  the  prayer  of  a  good  man.'  • 

And  he  continues  with  the  charm,  sometimes  with  the  very  woixla, 
of  Shakspeare.  In  the  preacher,  as  well  as  in  tlie  poet,  as  well  as  in  all 
the  cavaliers  and  all  the  artists  of  the  time,  the  imagination  is  so  full,  that 
it  reaches  the  real,  even  to  its  filth,  and  the  ideal  as  far  as  its  heaven. 

How  could  true  religious  sentiment  thus  accommodate  itself  to  such 
a  frank  and  worldly  gait?  This,  however,  is  what  it  has  done;  and  more 
— the  latter  has  generated  the  former.  With  Taylor,  as  well  as  with  thm 
others,  a  free  poetry  leads  to  profound  faith.  If  this  alliance  astonishes 
us  to-day,  it  is  because  in  this  lespect  people  have  grown  pedantic.  We 
take  the  precise  man  for  a  religious  man.  We  are  content  to  see  him 
stiff  in  his  black  coat,  choked  in  a  white  cravat,  with  a  prayer-book  in 
his  hand.  We  confound  piety  with  decency,  propriety,  permanent  and 
perfect  regularity.  We  proscribe  to  a  man  of  faith  all  candid  speech, 
all  bold  gesture,  all  fire  and  dash  in  word  or  act ;  we  are  shocked  by 
Luther'i  rude  words,  the  bursts  of  laughter  which  shook  his  mighty 

»  Sermon  xvi.,  Of  Orowtk  in  8m. 

*  *  We  have  already  opened  up  this  dunghill  covered  with  snow  wliich  was 
Indeed  on  the  outside  white  as  the  spots  of  leprosy.' 

*  Golden  Grove  Sermons  :  V.  '  The  Return  of  Prayers.' 
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piimch,  his  workaday  rages,  his  plain  and  free  speaking,  the  audj;- 
cwzs  familiarity  with  which  he  treats  Christ  and  the  Deity.^  We  do 
cot  remember  that  these  freedoms  and  this  recklessness  are  simply 
•igns  of  entire  belief,  that  warm  and  immoderate  conviction  is  too  sure 
of  itself  to  be  tied  down  to  an  irreproachable  style,  that  primitive 
religion  consists  not  of  punctilios,  but  of  emotions.  It  is  a  poem,  the 
greatest  of  all,  a  poem  believed  in ;  this  is  why  these  men  found  it  on 
the  borders  of  their  poesy :  the  way  of  looking  at  the  world,  adopted 
bj  Shakspeare  and  all  the  tragic  poets,  led  to  it ;  another  step,  and 
Jacques,  Hamlet,  would  be  there.  That  vast  obscurity,  that  black  un- 
explored ocean,  '  the  unknown  country,'  which  they  saw  on  the  verge 
of  our  sad  life,  who  knows  whether  it  is  not  bounded  by  another  shore  ? 
The  troubled  notion  of  the  shadowy  beyond  is  national,  and  this  is  why 
the  national  renaissance  at  this  time  became  Christian.  When  Taylor 
speaks  of  death,  he  only  takes  up  and  works  out  a  thought  which 
Shakspeare  had  already  sketched  : — 

'AH  the  succession  of  time,  all  the  changes  in  nature,  all  the  varieties  of  light 
sod  darkness,  the  thousand  thousands  of  accidents  in  the  world,  and  every  con- 
^iogncy  to  every  man,  and  to  every  creature,  doth  preach  our  funeral  sermon,  and 
calb  xa  to  look  and  see  how  the  old  sexton  Time  throws  up  Uie  earth,  and  digs  a 
S^ve  where  we  must  lay  oiu:  sins  or  our  sorrows,  and  sow  our  bodies,  till  they  riso 
i^un  in  a  fair  or  in  an  intolerable  eternity.' 

For  beside  this  final  death,  which  swallows  ut  whole,  there  are  partial 
^oths  which  devour  us  piece  by  piece : — 

'  Every  revolution  which  the  sun  makes  about  the  world,  divides  between  life 
ud  death  ;  and  death  possesses  both  those  portions  by  the  next  morrow  ;  and  we 
ve  4ead  to  all  those  montlis  which  we  have  already  lived,  and  we  shall  never  live 
Uiem  over  again:  and  still  God  makes  little  periods  of  our  age.  First  we  change 
<wr  world,  when  we  come  from  the  womb  to  feel  the  warmth  of  the  sim.  Then  we 
■^  and  enter  into  the  image  of  death,  in  which  state  we  are  unconcerned  iu  all 
the  changes  of  the  world ;  and  if  our  mothers  or  our  nurses  die,  or  a  wild  boar 
^xtroy  our  vineyards,  or  our  king  be  sick,  we  regard  it  not,  but  during  that  state 
ve  is  disinterest  as  if  our  eyes  were  closed  with  the  clay  that  weeps  in  the 
bwrels  of  the  earth.  At  the  end  of  seven  years  our  teeth  fall  and  die  before  us, 
'^•eating  a  formal  prologue  to  the  tragedy ;  and  still  every  seven  years  it  is 
^  bat  we  shall  finish  the  last  scene :  and  when  nature,  or  chance,  or  vice,  takes 
<^  body  in  pieces,  weakening  some  parts  and  loosing  others,  we  taste  the  grave 
>al  the  solemnities  of  our  own  funerals,  first  in  those  parts  that  ministered  to  vice, 
*nlnext  in  them  that  served  for  ornament,  and  in  a  short  time  even  they  that 
'^rred  for  necessity  become  useless,  and  entangled  like  the  wheels  of  a  broken  clock. 
Baldness  is  but  a  dressing  to  our  funerals,  the  proper  ornament  of  mourning,  and 
<>f  a  person  entered  very  far  into  the  regions  and  possession  of  death :  and  we  have 

^  Luther's  Table  ToUk,  ed.  HazUtt,  No.  187,  p.  30:  When  Jesus  Christ  was  bom, 
ie  doubtless  cried  and  wept  like  other  children,  and  his  mother  tended  him  as  other 
Mothers  tend  their  children.  As  he  grew  up  he  was  submissive  to  his  parents,  and 
'^ted  on  them,  and  <»rried  his  supposed  fathor'a  dinner  to  him  ;  and  when  he 
«Jne  back,  Mary  no  doubt  often  said,  ♦  My  dear  little  Jesus,  ^vhe^e  hast  thoi 
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many  more  of  tbe  same  signification ;  gray  hain,  rotten  teet3i»  dim  ^es,  tremUing 
loints,  short  breath,  stiff  limbs,  wrinkled  skin,  short  memory,  decayed  app^te. 
Every  day's  necessity  calls  for  a  reparation  of  that  portion  which  death  fed  on  all 
night,  when  we  lay  in  his  lap,  and  slept  in  his  outer  chambers.  The  yery  spirits 
of  a  man  prey  npon  the  daily  portion  of  bread  and  flesh,  and  every  meal  is  a  rescos 
from  one  death,  and  lays  up  for  another  ;  and  while  we  think  a  thought,  we  die  ; 
and  the  clock  strikes,  and  reckons  on  our  portion  of  eternity :  we  form  our  wi  rda 
with  the  breath  of  our  nostrils,  we  have  the  less  to  live  upon  for  every  word  wa 
■peak.** 

Beyond  all  these  destructions,  other  destructions  are  at  woik;  chance 
mows  us  down  as  well  as  nature,  and  we  are  the  prey  of  accident  as  of 
necessity : — 

'  Thus  nature  calls  us  to  meditate  of  death  by  those  tilings  which  are  the  in- 
struments of  acting  it :  and  God  by  all  the  variety  of  His  providence  makes  us 
see  death  everywhere,  in  all  variety  of  circumstances,  and  dressed  up  for  all  the 
fancies,  and  the  expectation  of  every  single  person.'  .  .  .  And  how  many  teeming 
mothers  have  rejoiced  over  their  swelling  wombs,  and  pleased  themselves  in  becom- 
ing the  channels  of  blessing  to  a  family,  and  the  midwife  hath  quickly  bound 
their  heads  and  feet,  and  carried  them  forth  to  burial  ?'  •  •  •  You  can  go  no  whither 
but  you  tread  upon  a  dead  man's  bones.'  ^ 

Thus  these  powerful  words  roll  on,  sublime  as  an  organ  motett; 
this  universal  crushing  out  of  human  vanities  has  the  funeral  grandeur 
of  a  tragedy ;  piety  in  this  instance  proceeds  from  eloquence,  and  genina 
leads  to  faith.  All  the  powers  and  all  the  tenderness  of  the  soul  are 
moved.  It  is  not  a  cold  rigorist  who  speaks ;  it  is  a  man,  a  moved 
man,  with  senses  and  a  heart,  who  has  become  a  Christian  not  by 
mortification,  but  by  the  development  of  his  whole  being : — 

'  Reckon  but  from  the  sprightfulness  of  youth,  and  the  fair  cheeks  and  full  eyea 
ol  childhood,  from  the  vigorousness  and  strong  flexure  of  the  joints  of  five-and- 
twenty,  to  the  hollowness  and  dead  paleness,  to  the  loathsomeness  and  horror  of  a 
three  days'  burial,  and  we  shall  perceive  the  distance  to  be  very  groat  and  very 
strange.  But  so  have  I  seen  a  rose  newly  springing  from  the  clefts  of  its  hood, 
and  at  first  it  was  fair  as  the  morning,  and  full  with  the  dew  of  heaven  as  a  lamb's 
fleece ;  but  when  a  ruder  breath  had  forced  open  its  virgin  modesty,  and  dismantled 
its  too  youthful  and  unripe  retirements,  it  began  to  put  on  darkness,  and  to  decline 
to  softness  and  the  symptoms  of  a  sickly  age ;  it  bowed  the  head,  and  broke  it» 
stalk,  and  at  night  having  lost  some  of  its  leaves  and  all  its  beauty,  it  fell  into  the 
portion  of  weeds  and  outworn  faces.  The  same  is  the  portion  of  every  man  uid 
every  woman,  the  heritage  of  worms  and  serpents,  rottenness  and  cold  dishonour, 
and  our  beauty  so  changed,  that  our  acc^uaintance  quickly  knew  us  not ;  and  that 
change  mingled  with  so  much  horror,  or  else  meets  so  with  our  f  jars  and  weak 
discoursings,  that  they  who  six  hours  ago  tended  upon  us  either  with  charitable  or 
ambitious  services,  cannot  without  some  regret  stay  in  the  room  alone  where  l^t 
body  lies  stripped  of  its  life  and  honour.  I  have  read  of  a  fair  young  Gkrm&a 
gentleman  who  living  often  refused  to  be  pictured,  but  put  ofl"  the  importunity  ot 
bis  friends*  desire  by  giving  way  that  after  a  few  days'  burial  they  mig^t  send  a 

'  Hciy  Dying,  ed.  Eden,  ch.  1.  sec.  i.  p.  267. 

•  Ibid.  267.  »  Ibid.  268.  ••  i&W  269. 
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niater  to  his  Tunlt,  and  if  they  saw  cftose  for  it  draw  the  ima^  of  his  death  nnta 
the  life :  thej  did  so,  and  found  his  face  half  eaten,  and  his  midriff  and  backbone 
fill  of  serpents  ;  and  so  he  stands  pictored  among  his  armed  ancestors.  So  does 
the  fairest  beanty  change,  and  it  will  be  as  bad  with  you'  as  me  ;  and  then  what 
Kmnts  shall  we  have  to  wait  upon  us  in  the  graye  T  what  friends  to  visit  us  f 
that  offidons  people  to  cleanse  away  the  moist  and  unwholesome  cloud  reflected 
ipon  onr  faces  from  the  sides  of  the  weeping  vaults,  which  are  the  longest  weepers 
for  ma  fiineral  ? '  ^ 

Brought  hither,  like  Hamlet  to  the  burying-ground,  amid  the  skulls 
*iuch  he  recognises,  and  under  the  oppression  of  the  death  which  he 
tooches,  man  needs  but  a  slight  effort  to  see  a  new  world  arise  in  his 
heart  He  seeks  the  remedy  of  his  badness  in  the  idea  of  eternal  jus- 
tice, and  implores  it  with  a  breadth  of  words  w^hich  makes  the  prayer  a 
hptm  in  prose,  as  beautiful  as  a  work  of  art : — 

'Eternal  Ood,  Almighty  Father  of  men  and  angels,  by  whose  care  and  provi- 
dence I  am  preserved  and  blessed,  comforted  and  assisted,  I  humbly  beg  of  Thee 
^  pardon  the  sins  and  follies  of  this  day,  the  weakness  of  my  services,  and  the 
itfeoirtbs  of  my  passions,  the  rashness  of  my  words,  and  the  vanity  and  evil  of 
ttj  ictions.  O  just  and  dear  God,  how  long  shall  1  confess  my  sins,  and  pray 
^uost  them,  and  yet  fall  under  them  T  0  let  it  be  so  no  more ;  let  me  never 
return  to  tiie  follies  of  which  I  am  ashamed,  which  bring  sorrow  and  death,  and 
^y  di^leasure,  worse  than  death.  Give  me  a  command  over  my  inclinations  and 
i  perfect  hatred  of  sin,  and  a  love  to  Thee  above  all  the  desires  of  this  world.  B« 
^fssed  to  bless  and  preserve  me  this  night  from  all  sin  and  all  violence  of  dhance, 
ud  the  malice  of  the  spirits  of  darkness  :  watch  over  me  in  my  sleep  ;  and  whether 
I  sleep  or  wake,  let  me  be  Thy  servant  Be  Thou  first  and  last  in  all  my  thoughts, 
ud  the  guide  and  continual  assistance  of  all  my  actions.  Preserve  my  body, 
psrdon  the  sin  of  my  soul,  and  sanctify  my  spirit  I^et  me  always  live  holily  and 
*oheriy ;  and  when  I  die,  receive  my  soul  into  Thy  hands. ' ' 

V, 

This  was,  however,  but  an  imperfect  Reformation,  and  the  official 
t«ligion  was  too  closely  bound  up  with  the  world  to  undertake  to  cleanse 
it  thoroughly  :  if  it  repressed  the  excesses  of  vice,  it  did  not  attack  its 
■oorce ;  and  the  paganism  of  the  Renaissance,  following  its  bent,  already 
Qoder  James  L  issued  in  the  corruption,  orgie,  mincing,  and  drunken 
^ts,  appetising  and  gross  sensuality,*  which  subsequently  under  the 
Restoration  stank  like  a  sewer  in  the  sun.  But  underneath  the  estab- 
Hihed  Protestantism  was  propagated  the  interdicted  Protestantism :  the 
jeomen  were  settling  their  faith  like  the  gentlemen,  and  already  the 
Puritans  made  headway  under  the  Anglicans. 

*  Holy  Dyinff,  ch.  i.  sec.  ii.  p.  270.  *  The  Oolden  Orove. 

•  See  in  Thierry  and  Theodoret,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  the  characters  of 
^dcr,  Protalyce,  and  Brunhalt  In  T/te  Custom  of  the  Country,  by  the  same 
wtbors,  several  scenes  represent  the  inside  of  an  infamous  house, — a  frequent  thing; 
t>7  th#»  way,  in  tbe  dramas  of  that  time ;  but  hero  the  boarders  in  the  house  are 
*««,    8ee  also  Ride  a  Wife  and  have  a  Wife,  by  the  same  authors. 
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No  cnltTire  here,  no  philosophy,  no  sentimetjt  of  harmonious  and 
pagan  beauty.  Conscience  only  spoke,  and  its  restlessness  had  become 
a  terror.  The  son  of  the  shopkeeper,  of  the  farmer,  who  read  the  Bible 
in  the  bam  or  the  counting-house,  amid  the  barrels  or  the  wool-bags^ 
did  not  take  matters  as  the  fine  cavalier  bred  up  in  the  old  mythology, 
and  refined  by  an  elegant  Italian  education.  They  took  them  tragically, 
sternly  examined  themselves,  pricked  their  hearts  with  their  scruples, 
filled  their  imaginations  with  the  vengeance  of  God  and  the  terrors  oi 
the  Bible.  A  gloomy  epic,  terrible  and  grand  as  the  Edda,  was  fer- 
menting in  their  melancholy  imaginations.  They  steeped  thencwelves 
in  texts  of  Saint  Paul,  in  the  thundering  menaces  of  the  prophets ; 
they  burdened  their  minds  with  the  pitiless  doctrines  of  Calvin ;  they 
admitted  that  the  majority  of  men  were  predestined  to  eternal  dam- 
nation  :  *  many  believed  that  this  multitude  were  criminal  before  their 
birth ;  that  God  willed,  foresaw,  provided  for  their  ruin ;  that  He  de- 
signed their  punishment  from  all  eternity  ;  that  He  created  them  simply 
to  give  them  up  to  it.*  Nothing  but  grace  can  save  the  wretched  crea- 
ture, free  grace,  God's  sheer  favour,  which  He  only  gives  to  a  few,  and 
which  He  grants  not  to  the  struggles  and  works  of  men,  but  after  the 
arbitrary  choice  of  His  single  and  absolute  wilL  We  are  '  children  of 
wrath,*  plague-stricken,  and  condemned  from  our  birth ;  and  wherever 
we  look  in  all  the  expanse  of  heaven,  we  find  but  thunderbolts  to  deafen 
and  destroy  us.  Fancy,  if  you  can,  the  effects  of  such  an  idea  on  the 
solitary  and  morose  spirits,  such  as  this  race  and  climate  generates. 
Some  would  fancy  themselves  damned,  and  went  groaning  about  the 
streets ;  others  never  slept.  They  were  beside  themselves,  always 
imagining  that  they  felt  the  hand  of  God  or  the  claw  of  the  devil 
upon  then).  An  extraordinary  power,  immense  means  of  action,  were 
suddenly  opened  up  in  the  soul,  and  there  was  no  barrier  in  the  mora] 
life,  and  no  establishment  in  civil  society  which  their  efforts  could  not 
upset. 

At  once,  private  life  was  transformed.  How  should  ordinary  eenti  - 
ments,  natural  and  every-day  notions  of  happiness  and  pleasure,  sub* 
sist  before  such  a  conception  ?  Suppose  men  condemned  to  death,  not 
ordinary  death,  but  the  rack,  torture,  an  infinitely  horrible  and  infinitely 
extended  torment,  waiting  for  their  sentence,  and  yet  kccwing  that 
they  had  one  chance  in  a  thousand,  in  a  hundred  thousand,  of  pard  >ri  ; 
could  they  still  go  on  amusing  themselves,  taking  an  interest  in  the 
business  or  pleasure  of  the  time  ?  The  azure  heaven  shines  not  foi 
them,  the  sun  warms  them  not,  the  beauty  and  sweetness  of  things  have 
no  attraction  for  them  ;  they  have  lost  the  wont  of  laughter ;  they  fasten 
inwardly,  pale  and  silent,  on  their  anguish  and  their  expectation  ;  they 
have  but  one  thought:  '  Will  the  judge  pardon  me  ?'  They  anxiously 
^'  i« 

'  Calvin  quoted  by  Ilaag,  ii.  216,  Histoire  dea  Dogr.es  ChrUhent, 

•  Thesti  were  the  Supralapsarians. 
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probe  the  inToluntary  motions  of  their  heart,  which  alone  can  '"'^plj, 
and  the  inner  revelation,  which  alone  can  render  them  certain  of  pardon 
or  rain.  They  think  that  any  other  coadition  of  mind  is  anholy,  that 
recklessness  and  joy  are  monstrous,  that  every  worldly  distraction  of 
bterest  is  an  act  of  godlessness,  and  that  the  true  mark  of  a  Christian  if 
t  terror  at  the  very  idea  of  salvation.  Tlienceforth  rigour  and  rigidity 
Biark  their  manners.  The  Puritan  condemns  the  stage,  the  assemblies, 
tbe  world's  pomps  and  gatherings,  the  court*s  gallantry  and  elegance, 
the  piietical  and  symbolical  festivals  of  the  country,  the  Mayrdays,  the 
merry  feasts,  bell-ringings,  all  the  outlets  by  which  sensual  or  instinc- 
tive nature  had  essayed  to  relieve  itself.  He  gives  them  up,  abandons 
recreations  and  ornaments,  crops  his  hair,  wears  a  simple  sombre-hued 
ooat,  speaks  through  his  nose,  walks  stiffly,  with  his  eyes  in  the  air,  ab- 
aorbed,  indifferent  to  visible  things.  The  external  and  natural  man  is 
abolished  ;  only  the  inner  and  spiritual  man  survives ;  there  remains  of 
the  soul  only  the  ideas  of  God  and  conscience, — a  conscience  alarmed 
»nd  diseased,  but  strict  in  every  duty,  attentive  to  the  least  require- 
ments, disdaining  the  equivoqations  of  worldly  morality,  inexhaustible 
in  patience,  courage,  sacrifice,  enthroning  purity  on  the  domestic  hearth, 
truth  in  the  tribunal,  probity  in  the  counting-house,  labour  in  the 
workshop,  above  all,  a  fixed  determination  to  bear  all  and  do  all  rather 
than  fail  in  the  least  injunction  of  moral  justice  and  Bible-law.  The 
stoical  energy,  a  fundamental  honesty  of  the  race,  were  aroused  at  the 
appeal  of  an  enthusiastic  imagination;  and  these  unbending  character- 
istics were  displayed  in  their  entirety  in  conjunction  with  abnegation 
•nd  virtue. 

Another  step,  and  this  great  movement  passed  from  within  to  with- 
Mt^  from  individual  manners  to  public  institutions.  Observe  these 
people  in  their  reading  of  the  Bible,  they  apply  to  themselves  the  com- 
mands imposed  on  the  Jews,  and  the  prologues  urge  them  to  it.  At  the 
ontset  of  their  Bibles  the  translator*  set  a  table  of  the  principal  words  in 
Scripture,  each  with  its  definition  and  texts  to  support  it.  They  read 
and  weigh  these  words :  *  Abomination  before  God  are  Idoles,  Images. 
Before  whom  the  people  do  bow  them  self'es.'  Is  this  precept  observed  ? 
No  doubt  the  images  are  taken  away,  but  the  queen  has  still  a  crucifix 
io  her  clupel,  and  is  it  not  a  remnant  of  idolatry  to  kneel  down  before 
the  sacrament  ?  *  Abrogacionj  that  is  to  abolyshe,  or  to  make  of  none 
("■ffecte:  And  sc  the  lawe  of  the  conunandcmentcs  whiche  was  in  the 
decrees  and  ceremonies,  is  abolished.  The  sacrifices,  festes,  meates, 
•nd  al  outwarde  ceremonies  are  abrogated,  and  all  the  order  of  priest- 
hode  is  abrogated.'  Is  this  so,  and  how  does  it  happen  that  the  bishops 
■611  take  upon  themselves  the  right  of  prescribing  fdith,  worship,  and 
fi  tyrannising  over  Christian  consciences?     And  have  they  not  pre- 

*  The  ByUe,  novoe  lately  with  greate  industry  and  J>Uigdc6  recognized  (by 
Wa.  BeckH  Lond.,  by  John  Daye  and  William  Serea,  1540,  with  Tyndale'i 
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■eryed  in  the  organ-music,  in  the  snrplice  of  the  priests,  in  tlie  sign  of 
the  cross,  in  a  hundred  other  practices,  all  these  visible  rite^  which  God 
has  declared  profane?  ^Abuses.  The  abuses  that  be  in  the  charoh 
ought  to  be  corrected  by  the  prynces.  The  ministers  ought  to  preache 
against  abuses.     Any  maner  of  mere  tradicions  of  man  are  abuses.* 

What,  meanwhile,  is  their  prince  doing,  and  why  does  he  leave  abusen 
in  the  church  ?  The  Christian  must  rise  and  protest ;  we  must  purge 
the  church  from  the  pagan  crust  with  which  tradition  has  covered  it.^ 
Such  are  the  ideas  conceived  by  these  uncultivated  minds.  Fancy  the 
simple  folk,  more  capable  by  their  simplicity  of  a  sturdy  faith,  these 
freeholders,  these  big  traders,  who  have  sat  on  juries,  voted  at  elections, 
dctliberated,  discussed  in  common  private  and  public  business,  used  to 
examine  the  law,  the  adducing  of  precedents,  all  the  detail  of  juridical 
and  legal  procedure ;  bringing  their  lawyer's  and  pleader's  training  to 
bear  upon  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  who,  having  once  formed  a 
conviction,  employ  for  it  the  cold  passion,  the  intractable  obstinacy,  t^e 
her^^ic  sternness  of  the  English  character.  Their  precise  and  combative 
minds  take  the  business  in  hand.  Every  one  holds  himself  bound  to  be 
ready,  strong,  and  well  prepared  to  answer  all  such  as  shall  demand 
a  reason  of  his  faith.  Each  one  has  his  difficulty  and  consdentious 
scruple'  about  some  portion  of  the  liturgy  or  the  official  hierarchy ; 
about  the  dignities  of  canons  and  archdeacons,  or  certain  passages  oi 
the  funeral  service;  about  the  sacramental  bread  or  the  reading  of 
the  apocryphal  books  in  church ;  about  plurality  of  benefices  or  the 
ecclesiastical  square  cap.  1  hey  each  oppose  some  point,  all  together 
the  episcopacy  and  the  retention  of  Romish  ceremonies.*  Then  they 
are  imprisoned,  fined,  pilloried;  they  have  their  ears  cut  off;  their 
ministers  are  dismissed,  hunted  out,  prosecuted.*  The  law  declares 
that  any  one  above  the  age  of  sixteen  who  for  the  space  of  a  month 
shall  refuse  to  attend  the  established  worship,  shall  be  imprisoned  untU 
such  time  as  he  shall  submit ;  and  if  he  does  not  submit  at  the  end  ol 
three  months,  he  shall  be  banished  the  kingdom ;  and  if  he  returns,  put 
to  death.  They  submit,  and  show  as  much  firmness  in  suffering  as 
scruple  in  belief;  for  a  tittle,  on  the  reception  of  the  communion  sitting 
rather  than  kneeling,  or  standing  rather  than  sitting,  they  give  up  their 

'  Examination  of  Mr  Axton :  '  I  can't  consent  to  wear  the  snrplice,  it  is  against 
m;  ::(BSoIence ;  I  trast,  by  the  help  of  God,  I  shall  never  put  on  that  sleeve,  whi'sh 
in  a  mark  of  the  beast' — Examiuation  of  Mr  White,  'a  substantial  citizen  ol 
London'  (1572),  accused  of  not  going  to  the  parish  church :  'The  whole  Scriptures 
are  fur  destroying  idolatry,  and  everything  that  belongs  to  it' — 'Where  is  ths 
place  where  these  are  forbidden  ? ' — 'In  Deuteronomy  and  other  places ;  • .  .  aii4 
God  by  Isaiah  commandeth  not  to  pollute  ourselves  with  the  garments  of  the  image»* 

*  One  expression  continually  occurs :  '  Tenderness  of  conscience' — 'a  squeamiail 
stomach '— *  our  weaker  brethren.' 

*  The  separation  of  the  Anglicans  and  dissenters  may  be  dated  from  15Mb 

*  1593.  ^  , 
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linngs,  their  pToperty,  their  liberty,  their  country.  One  Dr,  Leighton 
was  imprisoned  fifteen  weeks  in  a  dog*3  kennel,  without  f.re,  roof,  bed 
and  in  irons :  his  hair  and  skin  fell  off;  he  was  set  in  the  pillory  during 
the  November  frosts,  then  whipt,  and  branded  on  the  forehead ;  his  ears 
were  cut  off,  his  nose  slit ;  he  was  shut  up  eight  years  in  the  Fleet,  and 
thence  cast  into  the  common  prison.  Many  went  cheerfully  to  the  stake 
Religioii  with  them  was  a  covenant,  that  is,  a  treaty  made  with  God, 
which  must  be  kept  before  all,  as  a  written  engagement,  to  the  etter, 
to  the  last  syllable.  An  admirable  and  deplorable  stiffness  of  an  cver- 
fcmpulous  conscience,  which  made  cavillers  at  the  same  time  with 
believers,  which  was  to  make  tyrants  after  it  had  made  martyrs. 

Between  the  two,  it  made  fighting  men.  They  became  wonderfully 
enriched  and  increased  in  the  course  of  eighty  years,  as  is  always  the 
cue  with  men  who  labour,  live  honestly,  and  pass  their  lives  uprightly, 
SQstained  by  a  powerful  source  of  action  from  within.  Thenceforth 
they  are  able  to  resist,  and  they  do  resist  when  driven  to  extremities ; 
they  choose  to  have  recourse  to  arms  rather  than  be  driven  back  to 
idolatry  and  sin.  llie  Long  Parliament  assembles,  defeats  the  king, 
purges  religion ;  the  dam  is  broken,  the  Independents  are  hurled  above 
the  Presbyterians,  the  fanatics  above  the  merely  fervid  ;  irresistible  and 
•▼envbelming  faith,  enthusiasm,  grow  into  a  torrent,  swallow  up,  or  at 
least  disturb  the  strongest  minds,  politicians,  lawyers,  captains.  The 
Commons  occupy  a  day  in  every  week  in  deliberating  on  the  progress 
of  religion.  As  soon  as  they  touch  upon  doctrines  they  become  furious. 
A  poor  man,  Paul  Best,  being  accused  of  denying  the  Trinity,  they  de- 
mand the  passing  of  a  decree  to  punish  him  with  death ;  James  Nayler 
having  imagined  that  he  was  God,  the  Commons  devote  themselves  to  a 
trial  of  eleven  days,  with  a  Hebraic  animosity  and  ferocity :  *  I  think 
bim  worse  than  possessed  with  the  devil.  Our  God  is  here  supplanted. 
My  ears  trembled,  my  heart  shuddered,  on  hearing  this  report.  I  will 
ipeak  no  more.  Let  us  all  stop  our  ears  and  stone  him.*  ^  Before  the 
Honae,  publicly,  the  men  in  authority  had  ecstasies.  After  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Presbyterians  the  preacher  Hugh  Peters  started  up  in 
the  middle  of  a  sermon,  and  cried  out :  *  Now  I  have  it  by  Revelation, 
DOW  I  shall  tell  you.  This  army  must  root  up  Monarchy,  not  only  here, 
hut  in  France  and  other  kingdoms  round  about^  this  is  to  bring  you 
out  of  Egypt :  this  Army  is  that  comer-stone  cut  out  of  the  Mountaine, 
which  must  dash  the  powers  of  the  earth  to  pieces.  But  it  is  objected,  the 
way  we  walk  in  is  without  president  (sic) ;  what  think  you  of  the  Virgin 
Mary?  was  there  ever  xay  president  before,  that  a  Woman  should  con- 
eeive  a  Child  without  the  company  of  a  Man  ?  This  is  an  Age  to  make 
examples  and  presidents  in.*  *  Cromwell  foimd  prophecies,  counsels  in 
the  Bible  for  the  present  time,  positive  justifications  of  his  policy.    *  He 

»  BorUm's  ParliamerUary  Diary,  ed.  by  Rutt,  1828.  4  void.,  i.  54. 
•  Walker's  Hi$tory  of  Independency,  1648,  part  ii.  p.  49. 
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looked  upon  the  Design  of  the  Lord  in  this  day  to  be  the  freeing  of  Hif 
People  from  every  Burden,  and  that  was  now  accomplishing  what  was 
prophesied  in  the  110th  Psalm;  from  the  Consideration  of  wMcb  he 
was  often  encournged  to  attend  the  effecting  those  "Ends,  sper.ding  at 
least  an  hour  in  the  Exposition  of  that  Psalm.'  ^  Granted  that  lie  was 
a  schemer,  ambitious  before  everything,  yet  he  was  truly  fanatical  and 
sincere.  His  doctor  related  that  he  had  been  very  melancholy  for  yean 
at  a  time,  with  strange  hallucinations,  and  the  frequent  fancy  that  he 
was  at  death's  door.  Two  years  before  the  Revolution  he  wrote  to  his 
cousin :  *  Truly  no  poor  creature  hath  more  cause  to  put  himself  forth 
in  the  cause  of  his  God  than  L  .  .  .  The  Lord  accept  me  in  His  Son,  and 
give  me  to  walk  in  the  light, — and  give  us  to  walk  in  the  light,  as  He 
is  the  light!  .  .  .  blessed  be  His  Name  for  shining  upon  so  dark  a  heart 
as  mine  I '  *  Certainly  he  must  have  dreamed  of  becoming  a  saint  aa 
well  as  a  king,  and  aspired  to  salvation  as  well  as  to  a  throne.  At  the 
moment  when  he  was  proceeding  to  Ireland,  and  was  about  to  massacre 
the  Catholics  there,  he  wrote  to  his  daughter-in-law  a  letter  of  advice 
which  Baxter  or  Taylor  might  willingly  have  subscribed.  In  the  midst 
of  pressing  affairs,  in  1651,  he  thus  exhorted  his  wife:  *My  dearest,  I 
could  not  satisfy  myself  to  omit  this  post,  although  I  have  not  much  to 
write.  ...  It  joys  me  to  hear  thy  soul  prospereth :  the  Lord  increase 
His  favours  to  thee  more  and  more.  The  great  good  thy  soul  can  wish 
is.  That  the  Lord  lift  upon  thee  the  light  of  His  countenance,  which  is 
better  than  life.  The  Lord  bless  all  thy  good  counsel  and  example  to 
all  those  about  thee,  and  hear  all  thy  prayers,  and  accept  thee  always.'  • 
Dying,  he  asked  whether  grace  once  received  could  be  lost,  and  was 
reassured  to  learn  that  it  could  not,  being,  as  he  said,  certain  that  he 
had  once  been  in  a  state  of  grace.  He  died  with  this  prayer :  *  Lord, 
though  I  am  a  miserable  and  wretched  creature,  I  am  in  Covenant  with 
Thee  through  grace.     And  I  may,  I  will,  come  to  Thee,  for  Thy  People. 


'  This  pftssage  may  serve  as  an  example  of  the  difficulties  and  perplexitiea  Va 
which  a  translator  of  uny  History  of  Literature  must  always  be  exposed,  and  thii 
without  any  fault  of  the  original  author.  Ab  uno  disce  omnea,  M.  Taino  says 
that  Cromwell  found  justiticntion  for  his  policy  in  Psahn  cxiii,  which,  on  looking 
out,  I  found  to  be  'an  exhortation  to  praise  God  for  His  excellency  and  fc r  Hif 
mercy,* — a  psahn  by  which  Cromwell's  conduct  could  nowise  be  justified.  I  opened 
then  Carlyle*8  CrxmiwelVa  Letters,  etc.,  and  found,  in  vol.  ii  part  vi  p.  157,  the 
same  fact  stated,  but  Psahn  ex.  mentioned  and  given, — a  far  more  likely  psalm  to 
have  ii^fluenced  Cromwell.  Carlyle  refers  to  Ludlow,  i  819,  Taine  to  Goizotp 
Portraits  PolUiques,  p.  63,  and  to  Carlyle.  In  looking  in  Guixot's  volume,  5th 
ed.,  1862,  I  find  that  this  writer  also  mentions  Psalm  cxiii  ;  but  on  referring 
finally  to  the  Memoirs  of  Edmund  Ludlow,  printed  at  Yivay  (sk)  in  the  Canton 
of  Bern,  1698,  I  found,  in  voL  L  p.  819,  the  sentence,  as  given  above ;  U»fix«foit 
Carlyle  was  in  the  right — Tb. 

•  OromweWs  Letters  and  Speeclies  ed.  Carlyle,  1806,  3  vols.,  i.  70. 

•  Idem,  ii.  278. 
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Tliott  hast  made  me,  though  very  unworthy,  a  mean  inelrument  to  do 
them  some  good,  and  Thee  aerrioe.  .  .  .  Lord,  howeyer  Thou  do  diapoee 
of  me,  continue  and  go  on  to  do  good  for  them  .  .  .  and  go  on  .  .  .  with 
the  work  of  reformation ;  and  make  the  Name  of  Christ  glorious  in  Uio 
world.'  *  Underneath  this  practical,  prudent,  worldly  spirit,  there  was 
an  English  element  of  anxious  and  powerful  imagination,'  capable  of 
engendering  an  impassioned  Calyinism  and  mystic  fears.  The  same 
eontrasts  were  jumbled  together  and  reconciled  in  the  other  Inde- 
pendents. In  1648,  after  unsuccessful  tactics,  they  were  in  danger 
between  the  king  and  the  Parliament ;  then  they  assembled  for  several 
days  together  at  Windsor  to  confess  themselves  to  God,  and  seek  His 
assistance ;  and  they  discovered  that  all  their  evils  came  from  the  con- 
ferences they  had  had  the  weakness  to  propose  to  the  king.  *And  in 
this  path  the  Lord  led  us,'  said  Adjutant  Allen,  'not  only  to  see  our 
sin,  but  also  our  duty ;  and  this  so  unanimously  set  with  weight  upon 
each  heart  that  none  was  able  hardly  to  speak  a  word  to  each  other 
for  bitter  weeping,  partly  in  the  sense  and  shame  of  our  iniquities ;  of 
our  unt>elief,  base  fear  of  men,  and  carnal  consultations  (as  the  fruit 
thereof)  with. our  own  wisdoms,  and  not  with  the  Word  of  the  Lord.'' 
Then  they  resolved  to  bring  the  king  to  judgment  and  death,  and  did  as 
they  had  res*)lved. 

Around  them,  fanaticism  and  folly  gained  ground.  Independents, 
IGllenarians,  Antinomtans,  Anabaptists,  Libertines,  Familists,  Quakers, 
Enthusiasts,  Seekers,  Perfectionists,  Socinians,  Arians,  anti-Trinitarians, 
•nti-Scripturalists,  Sceptics;  the  list  of  sects  is  interminable.  Women, 
troopers,  suddenly  got  up  into  the  pulpit  and  preached.  The  strangest 
ceranonies  took  place  in  public  In  1644,  says  Dr.  Featly,  the  Ajia- 
baptists  rebaptized  a  hundred  men  and  women  together  at  twilight,  in 
■treams,  in  branohes  of  the  Thames  and  elsewhere,  plunging  them  in 
the  water  over  head  and  ears.  One  Oates,  in  the  county  of  Essex, 
was  brought  before  a  jury  for  the  murder  of  Anne  Martin,  who  died 
a  few  days  after  her  baptism  of  a  cold  which  had  seized  her.  George 
Fox  the  Quaker  spoke  with  God,  and  witnessed  with  a  loud  voice,  in 
the  streets  and  market-places,  against  the  sins  of  the  age.  William 
Simpson,  one  of  his  disciples,  *  was  moved  of  the  Lord  to  go,  at  several 
times,  for  three  years,  naked  and  barefoot  before  them,  as  a  sign  unto 
them,  in  the  markets,  courts,  towns,  cities,  to  priests'  houses,  and  to 
great  men's  houses,  telling  them,  so  shall  they  all  be  stripped  naked, 
as  he  was  stripped  naked.    Ajid  sometimes  he  was  moved  to  put  on 


•  GrcmwdJPa  Letters^  ed.  Corlyle,  iii.  373. 

•  See  his  speeches.  The  style  is  disjointed,  obscure,  impassioned,  marvel- 
loos,  like  that  of  a  man  who  is  not  master  of  his  wits,  and  who  yet  sees 
ibmigfat  by  a  sort  of  intuition. 

•  CranvM$  LetUn,  i  265. 
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hiiir  sackcloth,  and  to  besmear  his  face,  and  to  tell  them,  to  would  the 
Lord  besmear  all  their  religion  as  he  was  besmeared.^ 

*  A  female  came  into  Whitehall  Chapel  stark  naked,  in  the  midst 
of  public  worship,  the  Lord  Protector  himself  being  present.  A  Qaak^ 
came  to  the  door  of  the  Parliament  House  with  a  drawn  sword,  and 
wounded  several  who  were  present,  saying  that  he  was  inspired  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  kill  every  man  that  sat  in  the  house.*  The  Fifth 
Monarchy  men  believed  that  Christ  was  about  to  descend  to  reign  ia 
person  upon  earth  for  a  thousand  years,  with  the  saints  for  His  ministers. 
The  Banters  looked  upon  furious  vociferations  and  contortions  as  the 
principal  signs  of  faith.  The  Seekers  thought  that  religious  truth 
could  only  be  seized  in  a  soit  of  mystical  fog,  with  doubt  and  fear* 
The  Muggletonians  decided  that  *  John  Reeve  and  Ludovick  Muggletoa 
were  the  two  last  prophets  and  messengers  of  God ; '  they  declared  the 
Quakers  possessed  of  the  devil,  exorcised  him,  and  prctphesied  that 
William  Penn  would  be  damned.  I  have  before  mentioned  James 
Nayler,  an  old  quartermaster  of  General  Lambert,  adored  as  a  god 
by  bis  followers.  Several  women  led  his  horse,  others  cast  before  him 
their  kerchiefs  and  scarves,  singing,  Holy,  holy.  Lord  Grod.  They  called 
him  '  lovely  among  ten  thousand,  the  only  Son  of  God,  the  prophet  of 
the  Most  High,  King  of  Israel,  the  eternal  Son  of  Justice,  the  Prince 
of  Peace,  Jesus,  him  in  whom  the  hope  of  Israel  rests.*  One  of  them, 
Dorcas  Erbury,  declared  that  she  had  lain  dead  for  two  whole  days  in 
her  prison  in  Exeter  Gaol,  and  that  Nayler  had  restored  her  to  life  by 
laying  his  hands  upon  her.  Sarah  Blackbury  finding  him  a  prisoner, 
took  him  by  the  hand  and  said,  *•  Rise  up  my  love,  my  dove,  my  fairest 
one:  why  stayest  thou  among  the  pots?'  Then  she  kissed  his  hand 
and  fell  down  before  him«  When  he  was  put  in  the  pillory,  some  of 
his  disciples  began  to  sing,  weep,  smite  their  breasts ;  others  kissed 
his  hands,  rested  on  his  bosom,  and  kissed  his  wounds.'  Bedlam  broken 
loose  could  not  have  surpassed  them. 

Underneath  these  disorderly  bubbles  at  the  surface,  the  wise  and 
deep  strata  of  the  nation  had  settled,  and  the  new  faith  was  doing  ita 
work  with  them, — a  practical  and  positive,  a  political  and  moral  work* 
Whilst  the  German  Reformation,  after  the  German  wont,  resulted  ir 
great  volumes  and  a  scholastic  system,  the  English  Reformation,  after 
the  English  wont,  resulted  in  action  and  establishments.  '  How  the 
Church  of  Christ  shall  be  governed;'  that  was  the  great  question 
which  was  discussed  among  the  sects.  The  House  of  Commons  asked 
the  assembly  of  theologians:  If  the  classical,  provincial,  and  local 
assemblies  vfeiejure  divino,  and  instituted  by  the  will  and  appointment 

I  A  Journal  of  the  Life,  etc.,  of  that  Ancient,  Eminent,  and  Fait^fiU  Str 
mnt  of  Jems  Christ,  George  Fox,  6th  edit.,  1836. 

*  Barton's  Pa/rliamentary  Diary,  i.  46-173.  Neal,  JEMory  of  the  Pttrikm$ 
lU..  Bupplt. 
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of  Jetos  Christ?  If  thej  were  all  so  ?  If  only  some  were  so,  and 
which?  If  appeals  carried  by  the  elders  of  a  congregation  to  pro* 
TiDcial,  departmental,  and  national  assemblies  were  jure  divinOy  and 
according  to  the  will  and  appointment  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  If  some  only 
wen  jure  divmof  Which  ?  If  the  power  of  the  assemblies  in  such  ap- 
peals was  Jure  cUvmo,  and  by  the  will  and  appointment  of  Jesus  Christ? 
and  a  hundred  other  questions  of  the  same  kind.  Parliament  declared 
that,  according  to  Scripture,  the  dignities  of  priest  and  bishop  were 
equal ;  it  regulated  ordinations,  convocations,  excommunications,  juris- 
dictions, elections ;  spent  half  its  time  and  exerted  all  its  power  in 
establishing  the  Presbyterian  Church.^  So,  with  the  Independents, 
ferrour  engendered  courage  ancf  discipline.  *  Cromwell's  regiment  of 
iMurse  were  most  of  them  freeholders'  sons,  who  engaged  in  the  war 
i^n  principles  of  conscience ;  and  that  being  well  armed  within,  by 
the  satisfaction  of  their  consciences,  and  without  with  good  iron  arms, 
they  would  as  one  man  stand  firmly  and  charge  desperately.'  *  This 
anny,  in  which  inspired  corporals  preached  to  lukewarm  colonels, 
scted  with  the  solidity  and  precision  of  a  Russian  regiment :  it  was  a 
duty,  a  duty  to  God,  to  fire  straight  and  march  in  good  order ;  and  a 
perfect  Christian  made  a  perfect  soldier.  There  was  no  separation 
here  between  theory  and  practice,  between  private  and  public  life, 
between  the  spiritual  and  the  temporaL  They  wished  to  apply  Scrip- 
tare  to  *  establish  the  kingdom  of  heaven  upon  earth,*  to  institute  not 
only  a  Christian  church,  but  a  Christian  society,  to  change  the  law 
into  a  guardian  of  morals,  to  exact  piety  and  virtue ;  and  for  a  while 
they  succeeded  in  it.  '  Though  the  discipline  of  the  church  was  at  an 
end,  there  was  nevertheless  an  imcommon  spirit  of  devotion  among 
people  in  the  parliament  quarters ;  the  Lord's  day  was  observed  with 
remarkable  strictness,  the  churches  being  crouded  with  numerous  and 
Attentive  hearers  three  or  four  times  in  the  day ;  the  officers  of  the 
peace  patroled  the  streets,  and  shut  up  all  publick  houses ;  there  was 
no  travelling  on  the  road,  or  walking  in  the  fields,  except  in  cases 
<if  absolute  necessity.  Religious  exercises  were  set  up  in  private 
faniilies,  as  reading  the  Scriptures,  family  prayer,  repeating  sermons, 
ind  singing  of  psalms,  which  was  so  universal,  that  you  might  walk 
through  the  city  of  London  on  the  evening  of  the  Lord's  day,  without 
leeing  axi  idle  person,  or  hearing  anything  but  the  voice  of  prayer  or 
praise  from  churches  and  private  houses.' '  People  would  rise  before 
the  day,  ;md  walk  a  great  distance  to  be  able  to  hear  the  word  of  God. 
'There  were  no  gaming-houses,  or  houses  of  pleasure;  no  profane 

'  See  NeaU  But.  of  the  Puritans,  11.  418-450. 

*  WhHalocke*s  Memorial,  i.  68. 

*  Neal,  ii  653.  Compare  with  the  French  Revolution.  Waen  the  Bastile  was 
teioliahed,  they  wrote  on  the  ruins  these  words ; '  Ici  Ton  danse.'  From  this 
•oatiast  we  see  the  difference  between  the  two  doctrines  and  tj^e  two  natiouB. 
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swearing,   drunkenness,  or  any  kind  of  debauchery.**     ITie  Parlia 
mentary  soldiers  came  in  great  numbers  to  listen  to  sermons,  spoke  olf 
religion,  prayed  and  sang  psalms  together,  when  on  duty.     In  164^4 
Parliament  forbade  the  sale  of  commodities  on  Sunday,  and  ordained 
*  that  no  person  shall  travel,  or  carry  a  burden,  or  do  any  worldly 
labour,  upon   penalty  of    10s.  for  the   traveller,  and   68.  for  every 
burden.     That  no  person  shall  on  the  Lord's  day  use,  or  be  present 
at,  any  wrestling,  shooting,  fowling,  ringing   of   bells   for  pleasure, 
markets,  wakes,    church-ales,   dancing,  games   or  sports  whatsoever, 
upon  penalty  of  58.  to  every  one  above  fourteen  years  of  age.     And 
if  children   are   found   offending  in   the   premises,  their  parents   or 
guardians  to  forfeit  12d.  for  every  offence.     If  the  several  fines  abore 
mentioned  cannot  be  levied,  the  offending  party  shall  be  set  in  the 
•tocks  for  the  space  of  three  hours.'     When  the  Independents  were  in 
power,  the  severity  was  still  more  harsh.     The  officers  in  the  armj, 
having  convicted   one   of   their   quartermasters   of  blasphemy,    con- 
demned him  to  have  his  tongue  bored  witli  a  red  hot  iron,  his  sword 
broken  over  his  head,  and  himself  to  be  dismissed  from  the  army. 
During  Cromwell's  expedition  in  Ireland,  we  read  that  no  blasphemy 
was  heflid  in  the  camp;  the  soldiers  spent  their  leisure  hours  in  reading 
the  Bible,   singing  psalms,   and  holding  religious   controversies.      In 
1650  the  punishments  inflicted  on  Sabbath-breakers  were  redoubled. 
Stern  laws  were   passed  against  betting,  gallantry  was  reckoned    a 
crime;  the  theatres  were  destroyed,  the  spectators  fined,  the  acton 
whipt  at  the  cart's  tail;  aduliery  punished  with  death:  in  order  to 
reach  crime  more  surely,  they  persecuted  pleasure.     But  if  they  were 
austere  against  others,  they  were  so  against  themselves,  and  practised 
the   virtues    they   exacted.      After    the    Restoration,    two    thousand 
ministers,  rather   than   conform   to  the   new  liturgy,  resigned   their 
cures,  though  they  and  their  families  had  to  die  of  hunger.     Many 
of  them,  says  Baxter,  thinking  that  they  were  not  justified  in  quitting 
their  ministry  after  being  set  apart  for  it  by  ordination,  preached  to 
such  as  would  hear  them  in  the  fields  and  in  certain  houses,  until  they 
were  seized  and  thrown  into  prisons,  where  a  great  number  of  them 
p*»rished.      Cromwell's   fifty  thousand  veterans,   suddenly   disbanded 
and  without  resources,  did  not  bring  a  single  recruit  to  the  vagabonds 
and    bandits.       'The   Royalists   themielves  confessed  that,  in  every 
department    of   honest  industry,   the    discarded   warriors    prospered 
beyond  other  men,  that  none  was  charged  with  any  theft  or  robbery, 
that  none  was  heard  to  ask  an  alms,  and  that,  if  a  baker,  a  mason,  or 
a  waggoner  attracted  notice  by  his  diligence  and  sobriety,  he  was  in 
all  probability  one  of  Oliver's  old  soldiers.'  *     Purified  by  persecution 
and  ennobled  by  patience,  they  ended  by  winning  the  tolemnce  of 

'  Neal,  Uisl.  of  the  Puritans,  ii.  555. 

»  Macaulay.  Hiftt.  of  England  ed.  Lady  Trevelyan,  i.  101 
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the  law  and  the  respect  of  the  pnblio,  and  raised  the  naticrual  morality, 
«8  they  had  saved  the  national  liberty.  But  others,  exiles  in  America, 
pushed  to  an  extremity  this  great  religions  and  stoical  spirit,  with  its 
weaknesses  and  its  power,  with  its  vice.«  and  its  virtues.  Their  de- 
termination,  intensified  by  a  fervent  faittj,  employed  in  political  and 
practical  pursuits,  invented  the  science  of  emigration,  made  exile 
tolerable,  drove  back  the  Indians,  fertilised  the  desert,  raised  a  rigid 
morality  into  a  civil  law,  founded  and  armed  a  church,  and  on  tho 
Bible  as  a  basis  built  up  a  new  state.^ 

That  was  not  a  conception  of  life  from  which  a  genuine  literature 
might  be  expected  to  issue.  The  idea  of  the  beautiful  is  wanting,  and 
what  is  a  literature  without  it  ?  The  natural  expression  of  the  heart's  | 
emotions  is  proscribed,  and  what  is  a  literature  without  it?  They 
abolished  as  impious  the  free  stage  and  the  rich  poesy  which  the  Re- 
naissance had  brought  them.  They  rejected  as  profane  the  ornate 
style  and  ample  eloquence  which  had  been  established  around  them  by 
the  imitation  of  antiquity  and  of  Italy.  They  mistrusted  reason,  and 
were  incapable  of  philosophy.  They  ignored  the  divine  languor  of 
Jeremy  Taylor,  and  the  touching  tenderness  of  the  gospel.  Their 
character  exhibits  only  manliness,  their  conduct  austerity,  their  mind 
preciseness.  We  find  amongst  them  only  excited  theologians,  minute 
controversialists,  energetic  men  of  action,  limited  and  patient  minds, 
engrossed  in  positive  proofs  and  practical  labours,  void  of  general  ideas 
and  refined  tastes,  resting  upon  texts,  dry  and  obstinate  reasoners,  who 
twisted  the  Scripture  in  order  to  extract  from  it  a  form  of  government 
or  a  table  of  dogma.  What  could  be  narrower  or  more  repulsive  than 
these  pursuits  and  wrangles  ?  A  pamphlet  of  the  time  petitions  for 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  dravrs  its  arguments  (1)  from  the  parable  of 
the  wheat  and  the  tares  which  grow  together  till  the  harvest ;  (2)  from 
tljis  maxim  of  the  Apostles,  Let  every  man  be  thoroughly  persuaded  in 
bis  own  mind;  (3)  from  this  text,  Whatsoever  is  not  of  .faith  is  sin; 
(4)  from  this  divine  rule  of  our  Saviour,  Do  to  others  what  you  would 
they  should  do  unto  you.  Later,  when  the  furious  Commons  desired  to 
pass  judgment  on  James  Nayler,  the  trial  became  entangled  in  an  end- 
less juiidical  and  theological  discussion,  some  declaring  that  the  crime 
committed  was  idolatry,  others  seduc^^ion,  all  emptying  out  before  ths 
House  their  armoury  of  commentaries  and  texts.'     Seldom  is  a  gene- 

*  A  certain  John  Deuis  was  pnblicly  wliipt  for  having  sung  a  profane  song. 
Mfrt^iftg,  a  girl,  having  given  some  roasted  chestnuts  to  Jeremiah  Boosy,  and  told 
him  ironically  that  they  woidd  put  him  into  Paradise,  was  ordered  to  as  k  pardon 
three  times  in  church,  and  to  be  three  days  on  bread  and  water  in  prison  1660* 
1670 ;  records  of  Massachusetts. 

■  'Upon  the  common  sense  of  Scripture,*  said  Migor-general  Disbrowe,  *them  ars 
few  but  do  commit  blasphemy,  as  our  Saviour  puts  it  in  Mark :  **sln8,  blasphemies  ; 
If  so,  then  none  without  blasphemy."  It  was  charged  upon  David  and  Eli's 
fon,  "thou  haet   blaqdic^mcd,  or  caused   others  to  blaspheme."  '-j-Burton'i 
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ration  fonnd  more  mntilated  in  all  the  faculties  which  produce  con- 
templation and  ornament,  more  limited  in  the  faculties  Arhich  nouriah 
discussion  and  morality.  Like  a  beautiful  insect  which  has  become 
transformed  and  has  lost  its  wings^  so  we  see  the  poetic  generaUon  fd 
Elizabeth  disappear,  leaving  in  its  place  but  a  sluggish  caterpillar,  a 
stubborn  and  useful  spinner,  armed  with  industrious  feet  and  formidaUo 
ja^7S,  spending  its  existence  in  eating  into  old  leaves  and  devouring  its 
enemies.  They  are  without  style ;  they  speak  like  business  men ;  at 
most,  here  and  there,  a  pamphlet  of  Prynne  possesses  a  little  vigour. 
Their  histories,  like  May's  for  instance,  are  flat  and  heavy.  Theif 
memoirs,  even  those  of  Ludlow  and  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  are  long,  weari- 
some, mere  statements,  destitute  of  personal  feelings,  void  of  enthusiasm 
or  entertaining  matter ;  *  they  seem  to  ignore  themselves,  and  are  en- 
grossed by  the  general  prospects  of  their  cause.^*  Good  works  of  piety, 
solid  and  convincing  sermons ;  sincere,  edifying,  exact,  methodical  books, 
like  those  of  Baxter,  Barclay,  Calamy,  John  Owen ;  personal  narratives, 
like  that  of  Baxter,  like  Fox's  journal,  Bunyan's  life,  a  large  collection 
of  documents  and  arguments,  conscientiously  arranged,— thb  is  all  they 
offer:  the  Puritan  destroys  the  artist,  stiffens  the  man,  fetters  the 
writer ;  and  leaves  of  artist,  man,  ^vriter,  only  a  sort  of  abstract  being, 
the  slave  of  a  watchword.  If  a  Milton  springs  up  amongst  them,  it  is 
^  because  by  his  wide  curiosity,  his  travels,  his  comprehensive  educadon, 
above  all  by  his  youth  saturated  in  the  great  poetry  of  the  preceding  age, 
and  by  his  independence  of  spirit,  loftily  adhered  to  even  against  the 
sectarians,  Milton  passes  beyond  sectarianism.  Strictly  speaking,  they 
could  but  have  one  poet,  an  involuntary  poet,  a  madman,  a  martyr,  a  hero, 
and  a  victim  of  grace ;  a  genuine  preacher,  who  attains  the  beautiful  by 
accident,  whilst  pursuing  the  useful  on  principle ;  a  poor  tinker,  who, 
employing  images  so  as  to  be  understood  by  mechanics,  sailors,  senrant* 
girls,  attained,  without  pretending  to  it,  eloquence  and  high  art 

VL 

After  the  Bible,  the  book  most  widely  read  in  England  is  the 
[  'PilgrinCa  Progress^  by  John  Bunyan.      The  reason  is,  that  the  basis 
I    of  Protestantism  is  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  grace,  and  that  at 
t    irriter  has  equalled  Bunyan  in  making  this  doctrine  understcod. 
•         To  treat  well  of  supernatural  impressions,  one  must  hare  been  sub* 
lecc  t )  them.     Bunyan  had  that  kind  of  imagination  which  produces 
^em.     Powerful  as  that  of  an  artist,  but  more  vehement,  this  imagina- 
tion worked  in  the  man  without  his  co-operation,  and  besieged  him  with 
visions  which  he  had  neither  wiUed  nor  foreseen.     From  that  moment 
there  was  in  him  as  it  were  a  second  self,  dominating  the  first,  grand 
and  terrible,  whose  apparitions  were  sudden,  its  motions  unknown, 
whifiK  redoubled  or  crushed  his  faculties,  prostrated  or  transported  hinii 

•  Giiizot.  Portraiis  PolitXQues,  5th  ed..  1963 
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bathed  him  in  the  sweat  of  angitish,  ravished  him  with  traneet  of  joy, 
and  which  by  its  force,  strangeness,  independence,  impressed  upon  him 
Ihe  presence  and  the  action  of  a  foreign  and  superior  master.    Banyan, 
lice  Saint  Theresa,  was  from  infancy  'greatly  tronbled  with  the  thoughts 
of  the  fearful  torments  of  hell-fire,*  sad  in  the  midst  of  pleasures,  be- 
lieving himself  damned,  and  so  despairing,  that  he  wished  he  was  a 
devil,  *  supposing  they  were  only  tormentors ;  that  if  it  must  needs  be 
that  I  went  thither,  I  might  be  rather  a  tormentor,  than  be  tormented 
myself.'  *     There  already  was  the  assault  of  exact  and  bodily  images. 
Uuder  their  influence  reflexion  ceased,  and  the  man  was  suddenly 
spurred  into  action.     The  first  movement  carried  him  with  closed  eyes, 
as  down  a  steep  slope,  into  mad  resolutions.     One  day,  '  being  in  the 
field,  with  my  companions,  it  chanced  that  an  adder  passed  over  the 
liighway :  so  I,  having  a  stick,  struck  her  over  the  back ;  and  having 
stunned  her,  I  forced  open  her  mouth  with  my  sticky  and  plucked  her 
sting  out  with  my  fingers,  by  which  act,  had  not  God  been  merciful  to 
me,  I  might,  by  my  desperateness,  have  brought  myself  to  my  end.'  • 
In  his  first  approaches  to  conversion  he  was  extreme  in  his  emotions, 
snd  penetrated  to  the  heart  -by  the  sight  of  physical  objects,  *  adoring ' 
priest,  service,  altar,  vestment     *  This  conceit  grew  so  strong  upon  my 
•pint,  that  had  I  but  seen  a  priest  (though  never  so  sordid  and  debauched 
in  his  life),  I  should  find  my  spirit  fall  under  him,  reverence  him,  and 
knit  xmto  him ;  yea,  I  thought,  for  the  love  I  did  bear  unto  them  (sup- 
posing they  were  the  ministers  of  God),  I  could  have  laid  down  at  their 
feet,  and  have  been  trampled  upon  by  them ;  their  name,  their  garb, 
Md  work  did  so  intoxicate  and  bewitch  me.**     Already  his  ideas  clung 
to  liim  with  that  irresistible  hold  which  constitutes  monomania;  no 
^natter  how  absurd  they  were,  they  ruled  him,  not  by  their  truth,  but 
^  their  presence.     The  thought  of  an  impossible  danger  terrified  him 
tt  much  as  the  sight  of  an  imminent  peril.     As  a  man  hung  over  an 
•^s  by  a  sound  rope,  he  forgot  that  the  rope  was  sound,  and  vertigo 
*i2ed  upon  him.     After  the  fashion  of  Engjjik  villagers,  he  loved  boU- 
'^Dging:  when  he  became  a  Puritan,  he  considered  the  amusement 
profane,  and  gave  it  up ;  yet,  impelled  by  his  desire,  he  would  go  into 
^l>e  bdfry  and  watch  the  ringers.     *  But  quickly  after,  I  began  to  think, 
**  HoTf  if  one  of  the  bells  should  fall  ?  "     Then  I  chose  to  stand  under 
*  nmn  beam,  that  lay  overthwart  the  steeple,  from  side  to  side,  thinking 
^«  I  might  stand  sure :  but  then  I  thought  again,  should  the  bell  fall 
^th  a  swing,  it  might  first  hit  the  wall,  and  then  rebounding  upon  me, 
*^gl»t  kill  me  for  all  this  beam.     This  made  me  stand  in  the  steeple- 
^;  and  now,  thought  I,  I  am  safe  enough,  for  if  a  bell  should  then 
^  I  can  slip  out  behind  these  thick  walls,  and  so  be  preserved  not- 
^ilhstanding.    So  after  this  I  would  yet  go  to  see  them  ring,  but  would 
^  go  any  farther  than  the  steeple-door ;  but  then  it  came  into  my 

'  ^ce  Aboundinff  to  the  OhHtf  of  8inn€r$,  %  7.     •  Ibid.  §  13.     •  Ibid,  ^  17 
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bead,  "How  if  the  s^eple  itself  should  fall?*  And  this  thought  ^ 
may,  for  aught  I  know,  when  I  stood  and  looked  on)  did  continually  so 
shake  my  mind,  that  I  durst  not  stand  at  the  steeple-door  any  longer, 
but  was  forced  to  flee,  for  fear  the  steeple  should  fall  upon  my  head.** 
Frequently  the  mere  conception  of  a  sin  became  for  him  a  temptation 
so  involuntary  and  so  strong,  that  he  felt  upon  him  the  sharp  daw  ol 
the  devil  The  fixed  idea  swelled  in  his  head  like  a  painful  abscen^ 
full  of  sensitiveness  and  of  his  life's  blood.  *  Now  no  sin  would  senra 
but  that :  if  it  were  to  be  committed  by  speaking  of  such  a  word,  then 
I  have  been  as  if  my  mouth  would  have  spoken  that  word  whether  I 
would  or  no ;  and  in  so  strong  a  measure  was  the  temptation  upon  me, 
that  often  I  have  been  ready  to  clap  my  hands  under  my  chin,  to  hold 
my  mouth  from  opening ;  at  other  times,  to  leap  with  my  head  down- 
ward into  some  muckhill  hole,  to  keep  my  mouth  from  speaking*' 
Later,  in  the  middle  of  a  sermon  which  he  was  preaching,  he  was 
assailed  by  blasphemous  thoughts :  the  word  came  to  his  lips,  and  all 
his  power  of  resistance  was  barely  able  to  restrain  the  muscle  excited 
by  the  tyrannous  brain. 

Once  the  minister  of  the  parish  was  preaching  against  the  sin  ol 
dancing,  oaths,  and  games,  when  he  was  struck  with  the  idea  that  the 
sermon  was  for  hira,  and  returned  home  full  of  trouble.  But  he  ate ; 
his  stomach  being  charged,  discharged  his  brain,  and  his  remorse  was 
dispersed.  Like  a  true  child,  entirely  absorbed  by  the  emotion  of  the 
moment,  he  was  transported,  jumped  out,  and  ran  to  the  sports.  He 
had  thrown  his  ball,  and  was  about  to  begin  again,  when  a  voice 
from  heaven  suddenly  pierced  his  souL  *  **  Wilt  thou  leave  thy  sins 
and  go  to  heaven,  or  have  thy  sins  and  go  to  hell  ?  "  At  this  I  was  put 
to  an  exceeding  maze ;  wherefore,  leaving  my  cat  upon  the  ground,  I 
looked  up  to  heaven,  and  was  as  if  I  had  with  the  eyes  of  my  under- 
standing, seen  the  Lord  Jesus  look  down  upon  me,  as  being  very  hotly 
displeased  with  me,  and  as  if  He  did  severely  threaten  me  with  some 
grievous  punishment  for  J^ese  and  other  ungodly  practices/  *  Suddenly 
reflecting  that  his  sins  were  very  great,  and  that  he  would  certainly  be 
damned  whatever  he  did,  he  resolved  to  enjoy  himself  in  the  meantimai 
and  to  sin  as  much  as  he  could  in  his  life.  He  took  up  his  ball  aguioi 
recommenced  the  game  with  ardour,  and  swore  louder  and  ofteuer 
than  ever.  A  month  afterwards,  being  reproved  by  a  woman,  *  I  was 
silenced,  and  put  to  secret  shame,  and  that  too,  as  I  thought,  before 
the  God  of  heaven :  wherefore,  while  I  stood  there,  hanging  down  my 
head,  I  wished  that  I  might  be  a  little  child  again,  and  that  my  father 
might  learn  me  to  speak  without  this  wicked  way  of  swearing;  for, 
thought  I,  I  am  so  accustomed  to  it,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  think  of  a 
reformation,  for  that  could  never  be.  But  how  it  came  to  pass  I  know 
not,  1  did  from  this  time  forward  so  leave  my  swearing,  that  it  was  a 

»  Grace  Al-^vnding,  g§  83,  34.  •  Ibid.  %  103.  '^ Ibid  §  2S. 
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great  wonder  to  myself  to  observe  it ;  and  whereas  before  T  knew  not 
how  to  speak  unless  I  put  an  oath  before,  and  another  behind,  to  make 
my  words  have  authority,  now  I  could  without  it  speak  better,  and 
with  more  pleasantness,  than  ever  I  could  before.'^  These  sudden 
alternations,  these  vehement  resolutions,  this  unlooked-for  renewing  of 
heart,  are  the  products  of  an  involuntary  and  impassioned  imagination, 
which  by  its  hallucinations,  its  mastery,  its  fixed  ideas,  its  mad  ideas, 
prepares  the  way  for  a  poet,  and  announces  one  inspired. 

In  him  circumstances  develop  character ;  his  kind  of  life  developf 
Lis  kind  of  mind.  He  was  bom  in  the  lowest  and  most  despised  rank, 
a  tinker^s  son,  himself  a  wandering  tinker,  with  a  wife  as  poor  as  him- 
•elf,  so  that  they  had  not  a  spoon  or  a  dish  between  them.  He  had 
been  taught  in  childhood  to  read  and  write,  but  he  had  since  '  almost 
wholly  lost  what  he  had  learned.'  Education  draws  out  and  disciplines 
a  man;  fills  him  with  varied  and  rational  ideas;  prevents  him  from 
sinking  into  monomania  or  being  excited  by  transport ;  gives  him  de- 
terminate thoughts  instead  of  eccentric  fancies,  pliable  opinions  for  fixed 
convictions ;  replaces  impetuous  images  by  calm  reasonings,  sudden 
resolves  by  the  results  of  reflection ;  furnishes  us  with  the  wisdom  and 
ideas  of  others ;  gives  us  conscience  and  self-command.  Suppress  this 
reason  and  this  discipline,  and  consider  the  poor  working  man  at  his 
work ;  his  head  works  while  his  hands  work,  not  ably,  with  methods 
acquired  from  any  logic  he  might  have  mustered,  but  with  dark  emo- 
tions, beneath  a  disorderly  flow  of  confused  images.  Morning  and  even- 
ing, the  hammer  which  he  uses  in  bis  trade,  drives  in  with  its  deafening 
sounds  the  same  thought  perpetually  returning  and  self-communing. 
A  troubled,  obstinate  vision  floats  before  him  in  the  brightness  of  the 
hammered  and  quivering  metal.  In  the  red  furnace  where  the  iron  is 
bubbling,  in  the  clang  of  the  hammered  brass,  in  the  black  comers  where 
the  damp  shadow  creeps,  he  sees  the  flame  and  darkness  of  hell,  and 
the  rattling  of  eternal  chains.  Next  day  he  sees  the  same  imago,  the 
day  after,  the  whole  week,  month,  year.  His  brow  wrinkles,  his  eyes 
grow  sad,  and  his  wife  hears  him  groan  in  the  night-time.  She  remem« 
hers  that  she  has  two  volumes  in  an  old  bag.  The  Plain  Man's  Pathway 
to  Heaven  and  The  Practice  of  Piety  ;  she  spells  them  out  to  console  him ; 
and  the  impressive  thoughtfulness,  already  sublime,  made  more  so  by 
the  slowness  with  which  it  is  read,  sinks  like  an  oracle  into  his  sub- 
doed  faith.  The  braaers  of  the  devils — the  golden  harps  of  heaven — 
the  bleeding  Christ  on  the  cross, — each  of  these  deep-rooted  ideas  sprouts 
pcnsonously  or  wholesomely  in  his  diseased  brain,  spreads,  pushes  out 
and  springs  higher  with  a  ramification  of  fresh  visions,  so  crowded,  that 
in  his  encumbered  mind  he  has  no  further  place  nor  air  for  m  jre  con- 
eeptions.  Will  he  rest  when  he  sets  forth  in  the  winter  on  his  tramp  ? 
Daring  his  long  solitary  wanderings,  over  wild  heaths,  in  cursed  and 

'  Qr(u^e.  Ahovndmg.  ^  27  and  28. 
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haunted  bogs,  always  abandoned  to  his  own  thoughts,  the  Inevitable 
idea  pursues  him.  These  neglected  roads  where  he  sticks  in  the  mud, 
these  sluggish  rivers  which  he  crosses  on  the  cranky  ferry-boat,  these 
threatening  whispers  of  the  woods  at  night,  where  in  perilous  places  the 
livid  moon  shadows  out  ambushed  forms, — all  that  he  sees  and  hears  falls 
into  an  involuntary  poem  around  the  one  absorbing  idea ;  thus  it  changes 
into  a  vast  body  of  sensible  legends,  and  multiplies  its  power  as  it  mul- 
tiplies its  details.  Having  become  a  dissenter,  Bunyan  is  shut  up  fof 
twelve  years,  having  no  other  amusement  but  the  Book  of  Martyrs  and 
the  Bible,  in  one  of  those  infectious  prisons  where  the  Puritans  rotted 
under  the  llestoration.  There  he  is,  still  alone,  thrown  back  upon  him- 
self by  th3  monotony  of  his  dungeon,  besieged  by  the  terrors  of  the  Old 
Testament,  by  the  vengeful  outpourings  or  denunciations  of  the  prophets, 
by  the  thunder-striking  words  of  Paul,  by  the  spectacle  of  trances  and  of 
martyrs,  face  to  face  with  God,  now  in  despair,  now  consoled,  troubled 
with  involuntary  images  and  unlooked-for  emotions,  seeing  alternatelj 
devil  and  angels,  the  actor  and  the  witness  of  an  internal  drama  whose 
vicissitudes  he  is  able  to  relate.  He  writes  them :  it  is  his  book.  You 
see  now  the  condition  of  this  inflamed  brain.  Poor  in  ideas,  full  of 
images,  given  up  to  a  fixed  and  single  thought,  plunged  into  this 
thought  by  his  mechanical  pursuit,  by  his  prison  and  his  readings,  by 
his  knowledge  and  his  ignorance,  circumstances,  like  nature,  make  him 
a  visionary  and  an  artist,  furnish  him  with  supernatural  impressions 
and  sensible  images,  teaching  him  the  history  of  grace  and  the  means 
of  expressing  it. 

The  PilgrMs  Progress  w  a  manual  of  devotion  for  the  use  of  simple 
folk,  whilst  it  is  an  allegorical  poem  of  grace.  In  it  we  hear  a  man  of 
fjie  people  speaking  to  the  people,  who  would  render  intelligible  to  all 
the  terrible  doctrine  of  damnation  and  salvation.^    According  to  Bunyan, 

*  This  is  an  abstract  of  the  events : — From  highest  heaven  a  voice  has  pro- 
claimed  vengeance  against  the  City  of  Destmction,  where  lives  a  sinner  of  the 
name  of  ChriatiarL  Terrified,  he  rises  up  amid  the  jeers  of  his  neigh  bourg,  and 
departs,  for  fear  of  being  drvoored  by  the  fire  which  is  to  consume  the  criminals.  A 
helpful  man,  Evangelist,  shows  him  the  right  road.  A  treacherous.man,  Worldly-  ( 
wise,  tries  to  turn  him  aside.  His  companion,  PUahU,  who  had  followed  him  s&  . 
first,  gets  stuck  in  the  Slough  of  Despond,  and  leaves  him.  He  advances  bravely 
acrofls  the  dirty  water  and  the  slippery  mud,  and  reaches  the  Strait  OcUe,  where  a  wiss 
Interpreter  instructs  him  by  visible  shows,  and  points  out  the  way  t«  the  Ileavcnlj 
City.  He  passes  before  a  cross,  and  the  heavy  burden  of  sins,  .which  he  carried  on 
his  back,  is  loosened  and  falls  oC  He  painfully  climbs  the  steep  hill  of  Difficuity^ 
and  reaches  a  great  castle,  where  Watchful,  the  guardian,  gives  him  in  chaxige  ta 
his  good  daughters  Piety  and  Prudence,  who  warn  him  and  arm  him  against  ths 
monsters  of  hell.  He  finds  his  road  barred  by  one  of  these  demons,  ApoUyon^ 
who  bids  him  abjure  obedience  to  the  heavenly  King.  After  a  long  fight  he  slays 
hioL  Yet  the  way  grows  narrow,  the  shades  fall  thicker,  sulphurous  flames  nss 
along  the  road :  it  is  the  valley  of  the  Sliadow  </  Death.  He  passes  it,  and  arrives 
the  town  of  Yaai^y  a  vast  fair  of  business^  deceits^  and  shows^  which  he  walks 
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we  are  *  children  of  wrath,'  condemned  from  our  birth,  guilty  by  nature, 
lastly  predestined  to  destruction.  Under  this  formidable  thought  the 
heart  gives  way.  The  unhappy  man  relates  how  he  trembled  in  all  his 
fimbs,  and  in  his  fits  it  seemed  to  him  as  though  the  bones  of  his  chest 
would  break.  *  One  day,'  he  tells  us,  *  I  walked  to  a  neiglibouring  town, 
and  sat  down  upon  a  settle  in  the  street,  and  fell  into  a  very  deep  pause 
about  tlie  most  fearful  state  my  sin  had  brought  me  to ;  and  after  long 
musing,  I  lifted  up  my  head,  but  methought  I  saw,  as  if  the  sun  that 
thiQ^lk  in  the  heavens  did  grudge  to  give  light ;  and  as  if  the  very 
stones  in  the  street,  and  tiles  upon  the  houses,  did  bend  themselves 
against  me.  O  how  happy  now  was  every  creature  over  I  was  I  For 
they  stood  fast,  and  kept  their  station,  but  I  was  gone  and  lost.'  *  The 
devils  gatliered  together  against  the  repentant  sinner ;  they  choked  his 
sight,  besieged  him  vrith  phantoms,  yelled  at  his  side  to  drag  him  down 
their  precipices ;  and  the  black  valley  into  which  the  pilgrim  plunges, 
almost  matches  by  the  horror  of  its  sight  the  anguish  of  the  terrors  by 
which  he  is  assailed : — 

'  1  saw  then  in  my  Dream,  so  far  as  this  Yalley  reached,  there  was  on  the  right 
'  liand  a  very  deep  Ditch  ;  that  Ditch  is  it  into  which  the  blind  hare  led  the  blind 
ia  all  ages,  and  have  both  there  miserably  perished.  Again,  behold  on  the  left 
hand,  there  was  a  very  dangerous  Quag,  into  which,  if  even  a  good  man  falls,  hs 
eaa  find  no  bottom  for  his  foot  to  stand  on.  .  . . 

'  The  path-way  was  here  also  exceeding  narrow,  and  therefore  good  ChristiaD 
was  the  more  pat  to  it ;  for  when  he  sought  in  the  dark  to  shun  the  ditch  on  the 
one  hand,  he  was  ready  to  tip  over  into  the  mire  on  the  other;  also  when  he  sought 
to  escape  the  mire,  without  great  carefulness  he  would  be  ready  to  fall  into  the 
ditch.  Thns  he  went  on,  and  I  heard  him  here  sigh  bitterly ;  for,  besides  the  dangers 
mentioned  above,  the  path-way  was  here  so  dark,  that  ofttimes,  when  he  lift  up 
lu8  foot  to  set  forwaxd,  he  knew  not  where,  or  upon  what  he  should  set  it  next. 

'About  the  midst  of  this  Yalley,  I  perceived  the  mouth  of  Hell  to  be,  and  it 
stood  also  hard  by  the  wayside.  Now  thought  Christian,  what  shall  I  do  f  And 
ever  and  anon  the  flame  and  smoke  would  come  out  in  such  abundance,  with  sparks 
and  hideous  noises,  •  . .  that  he  was  forced  to  put  up  his  Sword,  and  betake  himself 
to  another  weapon,  called  All-prayer.  So  he  cried  in  my  hearing:  "0  Lord  I 
beseech  thee  deliver  my  soul.'*  Thus  he  went  on  a  great  while,  yet  still  the  flames 
would  be  reaching  towards  him  :  Also  he  heard  doleful  voices,  and  rushings  to  and 
Iro,  so  that  sometimes  he  thought  he  should  be  torn  in  pieces^  or  trodden  down 
like  mire  in  the  Streets.' * 

by  with  lowovd  eyes,  not  wishing  to  take  part  in  its  festivities  or  falsehoods.  The 
f«(^e  of  the  place  beat  him,  throw  him  into  prison,  condemn  him  as  a  traitor  and 
ivbel,  bnm  his  companion  Faithful,  Escaped  from  their  hands,  he  falls  into  those 
of  OkurX  Despair,  who  beats  him,  leaves  him  in  a  poisonous  dungeon  without  food, 
snd  giving  him  daggers  and  cords,  advises  him  to  rid  himself  from  so  many  mis* 
fortunes.  At  laM  he  reaches  the  DtUctMe  Mountains,  whence  he  sees  the  holy 
eity.  To  enter  it  he  has  only  to  cross  a  deep  river,  where  there  is  no  foothold, 
where  the  water  dims  the  sight,  and  which  is  called  the  river  of  -Death 

'  Bunyan'B  Grace  abounding  to  tJie  Chief  of  Sinners,  §  187. 

«  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Cambridge,  1862,  First  Part,  p  04. 
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Against  this  anguish,  neither  his  good  deeds,  noi  his  prayers,  nor 
his  justice,  nor  all  the  justice  and  all  the  prayers  of  all  other  men,  could 
defend  him.  Grace  alone  justifies.  God  must  impute  to  him  the  purity 
of  Christ,  and  save  him  by  a  free  choice.  What  is  more  full  of  pa^^sion 
than  the  scene  in  which,  under  the  name  of  his  poor  pilgrim,  he  relates 
])is  own  doubts,  his  conversion,  his  joy,  and  the  sudden  change  of  hlf 
heart? 

'  Then  the  water  stood  in  mine  e3re8,  and  I  asked  further,  But  Lord,  maj  sadi 
a  gieat  sinner  as  I  am  be  indeed  accepted  of  thee,  and  be  saved  by  thee!  And  1 
keard  him  say,  And  him  that  cometh  to  me  I  will  in  no  wise,  cast  out  ...  And 
now  was  my  heart  full  of  joy,  mine  eyes  full  of  tears,  and  mine  afiections  nmning 
over  with  love  to  the  Name,  People,  and  Ways  of  Jeisus  Christ.  .  • , 

'  It  made  me  see  that  all  the  World,  notwithstanding  all  the  righteonsneaa 
thereof,  is  in  a  state  of  condemnation.  It  made  me  see  that  God  tbe  Father,  though 
he  be  just,  can  justly  justify  the  coming  sinner.  It  made  me  greatly  ashamed  of 
the  vileness  of  my  former  life,  and  confounded  me  with  the  sense  of  mine  own 
ignorance ;  for  there  never  came  thought  into  my  heart  before  now,  that  shewed 
me  so  the  beauty  of  Jesus  Christ  It  made  me  love  a  holy  life,  and  long  to  do 
something  for  the  Honour  and  Glory  of  the  Name  of  the  Lord  Jesus ;  yea,  I 
thought  that  hod  I  now  a  thousand  gallons  of  blood  in  my  body,  I  could  spill  it 
•11  for  the  sake  of  the  Lord  Jesus.'  ^ 

Such  an  emotion  does  not  weigh  literary  calculations.  Allegory, 
the  most  artificial  kind,  is  natural  to  Bunyan.  If  he  employs  it  here, 
it  is  because  he  does  so  throughout ;  if  he  employs  it  throughout,  it  is 
from  necessity,  not  choice.  As  children,  countrymen,  and  all  unculti- 
vated minds,  he  transforms  arguments  into  parables;  he  only  grasps 
truth  when  it  is  made  simple  by  images ;  abstract  terms  elude  him  ;  he 
must  touch  forms  and  contemplate  colours.  Dry  general  truths  are  a 
sort  of  algebra,  acquired  by  the  mind  slowly  and  after  much  trouble, 
against  our  primitive  inclinatioD,  which  is  to  observe  detailed  events  and 
sensible  objects ;  man  being  incapable  of  contemplating  pure  formuias 
until  he  is  transformed  by  ten  years'  reading  and  reflection.  Wa 
understand  at  once  the  term  purification  of  heart ;  Bunyan  understand 
it  fully  only,  after  translating  it  by  this  fable : — 

'  Then  the  Interpreter  took  Christian  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  into  a  ver^ 
large  Pailour  that  was  full  of  dust,  because  never  swept ;  the  which  after  he  bad 
reviewed  a  little  while,  the  Interpreter  called  for  a  man  to  sweep.  Now  when  ha 
began  to  sweep,  the  dust  began  so  abundantly  to  fly  about,  that  Christian  had 
almost  therewith  been  chooked.  Then  said  the  Interpreter  to  a  Damsel  that  stood 
by.  Bring  hither  the  Water,  and  sprinkle  the  Boom ;  the  which  when  she  had 
done,  it  was  swept  and  cleansed  with  pleasing.     • 

'Then  said  Christian,  What  means  this  f 

'The  Interpreter  answered,  This  parlour  is  the  heart  of  a  man  that  was  never 
sanctified  by  the  sweet  Grace  of  the  (Gospel :  the  dust  is  his  Original  Sin,  and 
Inward  Cormptiona,  that  have  defiled  the  whole  man.     He  that  began  to  swecf 

'  Pilgnm*$  Progress,  FiTBtVATi,p  160. 
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fli  Itnt,  is  the  Law ;  bat  she  that  brought  water,  and  did  sprinkle  it,  Is  the 
Goepd.  KoWy  whereas  thou  sawest  that  so  soon  as  the  first  began  to  sweep,  the 
dnst  did  so  fly  about  that  the  Room  by  him  could  not  be  cleansed,  but  that  thou 
ws8t  almost  choaked  therewith  ;  tliis  is  to  shew  thee,  that  the  Law,  instead  of 
cleansing  the  heart  (by  its  working)  from  sin,  doth  revive,  put  strength  into,  and 
increase  it  in  the  soul,  even  as  it  doth  discover  and  forbid  it,  for  it  doth  not  give 
power  to  subdue. 

•  Again,  as  thou  sawest  the  Darase!  sprinkle  the  room  with  "Water,  upon  which 
it  WES  cleansed  with  pleasure  ;  this  is  to  shew  thee,  that  when  the  Gospel  comes 
in  the  sweet  and  precious  influences  thereof  to  the  heart,  then  I  say,  even  as 
tiioa  siiwest  the  Damsel  lay  the  dust  by  sprinkling  the  floor  with  Water,  sc  is  sin 
vanquished  and  subdued,  and  the  soul  made  clean,  through  the  faith  of  it,  and 
eonsequently  fit  for  the  King  of  Glory  to  inhabit '  ^ 

These  repetitions,  embarrassed  phrases,  familiar  comparisons,  this  frank 
style,  whose  awkwardness  recalls  the  childish  periods  of  Herodotus,  and 
whose  light-heartedness  recalls  tales  for  children,  prove  that  if  his  work 
is  allegorical,  it  is  so  in  order  that  it  may  be  intelligibly  and  that 
Bunyan  is  a  poet  because  he  is  a  child.* 

Again,  under  his  simplicity  you  will  find  power,  and  in  his  puerility 
the  vision.  These  allegories  are  hallucinations  as  clear,  complete,  and 
sound  as  ordinary  perceptions.  No  one  but  Spenser  is  so  lucid.  Ima- 
ginary objects  rise  of  themselves  within  him.  He  has  no  trouble  ir 
calling  them  up  or  forming  them.  They  agree  in  all  their  details  with 
all  the  details  of  the  precept  which  they  represent,  as  a  pliant  veil  fits 
the  body  which  it  covers.  He  distinguishes  and  arranges  all  the  parts 
of  the  landscape — here  the  river,  on  the  right  the  castle,  a  flag  on  its 
left  turret,  the  setting  sun  three  feet  lower,  an  oval  cloud  in  the  front 
part  of  the  sky — with  the  preciseness  of  a  carpenter.  We  fancy  in  read- 
ing him  that  we  are  looking  at  the  old  maps  of  the  time,  in  which  the 
striking  features  of  the  angular  cities  are  marked  on  the  copperplate 
by  a  tool  as  certain  as  a  pair  of  compasses.'  Dialogues  fli  w  from  his 
pen  as  in  a  dream.     He  does  not  seem  to  be  thinking ;  we  sliould  even 


*  Pilgrim*9  Progress,  First  Part,  p.  26. 

'  Here  is  another  of  his  allegories,  almost  spiritual^  so  just  and  situ^ie  it  Is. 
B«e  Pilgrim's  Progress,  First  Part,  p.  68 :  Now  I  saw  in  my  Dream,  that  at  the  end 
ii*.  this  Valley  lay  blood,  bones,  ashes,  and  mangled  bodies  of  men,  even  of  Pilgrims 
tbtt  had  gone  this  way  formerly ;  and  while  I  was  musing  what  should  be  the 
Ptiiaon,  I  espied  a  little  before  me  a  Cave,  where  two  Giants,  Pope  and  Pagan,  dwelt 
it  old  time  ;  by  whose  power  and  tyranny  the  men  whose  bones,  blood,  ashes,  etc, 
lay  there,  were  cruelly  put  to  death.  But  by  this  place  Christian  went  without 
niiich  danger,  whereat  I  somewhat  wondered ;  but  I  have  learnt  since,  that  Pagan 
has  Ken  dead  many  a  day ;  and  as  for  the  other,  though  he  be  yet  alive,  he  is  by 
imsoii  of  age,  and  also  of  the  many  slu'ewd  brushes  that  he  met  with  in  his  youngei 
days,  grown  so  crazy,  and  stiif  in  liis  joints,  that  he  can  now  do  little  more  than 
■it  in  liie  Cave's  mouth,  grinning  at  PilgriniS  as  they  gc  by,  and  biting  hii 
QailH.  liecause  he  cannot  come  at  tliem. 

*  Fai  inutauce  Hollar'ci  work.  Cities  of  6'j7'ma/%s^itizedbyGoOgIe 
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say  that  he  was  not  himself  there.  Events  and  speeches  seem  to  grow 
and  dispose  themselves  within  him,  independently  of  his  will.  Nothing, 
as  a  rule,  is  colder  than  the  characters  in  an  allegory ;  his  are  living. 
Looking  upon  these  details,  so  small  and  familiar,  illusion  gains  upon 
us.  Giant  Despair,  a  simple  abstraction,  becomes  as  real  in  his  hands 
as  an  English  gaoler  or  farmer.  He  is  heard  talking  by  night  in  bed 
wifch  his  wife  Diffidence,  who  gives  him  good  advice,  because  here,  as 
in  othei  households,  the  strong  and  brutal  animal  is  the  least  cunning 
of  the  two : — 

'  Then  she  coimselled  him  that  when  he  arose  in  the  morning  he  shonld  (taka 
the  two  prisoners  and)  heat  them  without  mercy.  So  when  he  arose,  he  getteth 
him  a  grievous  Crah-tree  Cudgel,  and  goes  down  into  the  Dungeon  to  them,  and 
there  first  falls  to  rating  of  them  as  if  they  were  dogs,  although  they  gave  him  nevei 
a  word  of  distaste.  Then  he  falls  upon  them,  and  heats  them  fearfully,  in  such 
sort,  that  they  were  not  able  to  help  themselves,  or  to  torn  them  upon  the  floor. '^ 

This  stick,  chosen  with  a  forester's  experience,  this  instinct  of  rating 
first  and  storming  to  get  oneself  into  trim  for  knocking  down,  are  traits 
which  attest  the  sincerity  of  the  narrator,  and  succeed  in  persuading  the 
reader.  Bunyan  has  the  freedom,  the  tone,  the  ease,  and  the  clearness 
of  Homer ;  he  is  as  close  to  Homer  as  an  Anabaptist  tinker  could  be  to 
an  heroic  singer,  a  creator  of  ^^ods. 

I  err;  he  is  nearer.  Before  the  sentiment  of  the  sublime,  in- 
equalities are  levelled.  .  The  depth  of  emotion  raises  peasant  and  poet 
to  the  same  eminence ;  and  here  also,  allegory  stands  the  peasant  An 
stead.  It  alone,  in  tlie  absence  of  ecstasy,  can  paint  heaven ;  for  it 
does  not  pretend  to  paint  it :  expressing  it  by  a  figure,  it  declares  it 
invisible,  as  a  glowing  sun  at  which  we  cannot  look  full,  and  whose 
image  we  observe  in  a  mirror  or  a  stream.  The  ineffable  world  thus 
retains  all  its  mystery ;  warned  by  the  allegory,  we  imagine  splendours 
I  beyond  all  which  it  presents  to  us  ;  we  feel  behind  the  beauties  which 
.  are  opened  to  us,  the  infinite  which  is  concealed ;  and  the  ideal  city, 
vanishing  as  soon  as  it  appears,  ceases  to  resemble  the  big  Whitehall 
imagined  for  Jehovah  by  Milton.  .  Read  the  arrival  of  the  pilgrims  in 
the  celestial  land.     Saint  Theresa  has  nolthing  more  beautiful  :-* 

•  Tfo,  here  they  heard  continually  the  singing  of  Birds,  and  saw  every  day  tlia 
Flowers  appear  in  the  earth,  and  heard  the  voice  of  the  Turtle  in  the  land.  In 
this  Country  the  Sun  shineth  night  and  day.  .  .  .  Here  they  were  within  sight  of 
tlie  City  they  were  going  to,  also  here  met  them  some  of  the  inhabitants  thereof ; 
for  in  this  land  the  Shining  Ones  commonly  walked,  because  it  was  upon  the  bor- 
ders of  Heaven.  .  ^  .  Here  they  heard  voices  from  out  of  the  City,  loud  voices^ 
saying,  "  Say  ye  to  the  daughter  of.Zion,  Behold  thy  salvation  cometh,  behold 
his  reward  is  with  him ! "  Here  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Coimtry  called  them 
"  The  holy  People,  The  redeemed  of  the  Lord,  Sought  out,  etc. " 

*  Now  as  they  walked  in  this  land,  they  had  more  rejoicing  than  in  parts  mors 

»  Pilgrim's  Progress,  First  Part.  p.  126. 
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rcsttote  tntA  ihe  KiDgdom  to  which  they  were  bonnd  ;  and  dra^rlng  near  to  the 
City,  th€y  had  yet  a  more  perfect  view  thereof.  It  was  builded  of  Pearls  and 
Pr^dons  Stones,  also  the  Street  thereof  was  payed  with  Gold ;  so  that  hy  reason  of 
tho  natural  glory  of  the  City,  and  the  reflection  of  the  Sun-beams  upon  it,  Christiai 
with  desire  fell  sick;  Hopeful  also  had  a  fit  or  two  of  the  same  disease.  Where* 
fore  here  they  lay  by  it  a  while,  cr3ring  out  because  of  their  panga^  "If  you  set 
my  BeloTed,  tell  him  that  I  am  sick  of  love. " '  .  .  . 

'  They  therefore  went  up  here  with  much  agility  and  8]:)6ed,  tiumgh  the  fonnda- 
tlm  upon  wiich  the  City  was  framed  was  higher  than  the  Clouds.  They  therefore 
went  up  through  tlie  Regions  of  the  Air,  sweetly  talking  as  they  went,  being  com- 
forted, because  they  safely  got  over  the  River,  and  had  such  glorious  Companiona 
to  attend  them. 

'  The  talk  that  they  had  with  the  Shining  Ones  was  about  the  glory  of  the  plaoi^ 
who  told  them  that  the  beauty  and  glory  of  it  was  inexpressible.  There,  said 
they,  is  the  Mount  Sion,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  the  innumerable  company  of 
Angels,  and  the  Spirits  of  just  men  mude  perfect.  You  are  going  now,  said  they, 
to  the  Paradise  of  God,  wherein  you  shall  see  the  Tree  of  Life,  and  eat  of  the  never- 
fikding  fruits  thereof ;  and  when  you  come  there,  you  shall  have  white  Robes  given 
you,  xmd  your  walk  and  talk  shall  be  every  day  with  the  King,  even  all  the  days 
of  Eternity.' 

'  There  came  out  also  at  this  time  to  meet  them,  several  of  the  King's  Trum- 
peters^ doathed  in  white  and  shining  Raiment,  who  with  melodious  noises  and  loud, 
made  even  the  Heavens  to  echo  ^th  their  sound.  These  Trumpeters  saluted 
CEinstian  and  his  fellow  with  ten  thousand  welcomes  from  the  World,  and  this 
they  did  with  shouting  and  sound  of  Trumpet 

'  This  done,  they  compassed  them  round  on  every  side ;  some  went  before, 
oome  behind,  and  some  on  the  right  hand,  some  on  the  left  (as  *t  were  to  guard 
them  through  the  upper  Regions),  continually  sounding  as  they  went  with  melo- 
dious noise,  in  notes  on  high  ;  so  that  the  very  sight  was  to  them  that  could  behold 
fl,  as  if  Heaven  itself  was  come  down  to  meet  them.  .  .  . 

'  And  now  were  these  two  men  as  *t  wei-e  in  Heaven  before  they  came  at  it, 
being  swallowed  up  with  the  sight  of  Angels,  and  with  hearing  of  their  melodious 
notes.  Here  also  they  had  the  City  itself  in  view,  and  they  thought  they  heard 
all  the  Bells  therein  ring  to  welcome  them  thereto.  But  above  all,  the  warm  and 
-  joyful  thoughts  that  they  had  about  their  own  dwelling  there,  with  such  company, 
and  that  for  ever  and  ever.  Oh,  by  what  tongue  or  pen  can  their  glorious  joy  be 
ezpressedl''  •  •  . 

'  Kow  I  saw  in  my  Dream  that  these  two  men  went  in  at  the  Gate ;  and  lo^  as 
they  eatercd,  they  were  transfigured,  and  they  had  Raiment  put  on  that  shone  I>ke 
QohL  There  was  also  that  met  them  with  Harps  and  Crowns,  and  gave  f  hem  to 
them,  the  Harps  to  praise  withal,  and  the  Crowns  in  token  of  honour.  Then  I 
heard  hi  my  Dream  that  all  the  Bells  in  the  City  rang  again  for  joy,  and  that  it 
was  said  unto  them,  **  Enter  ye  into  the  joy  of  your  Lord."  I  also  heard  the  men 
Uiemselvcs,  that  they  sang  vdth  a  loud  voice,  saying,  "Blessing,  Honour,  Glory, 
and  Power,  be  to  him  that  sitteth  upon  the  Throne,  and  to  the  Lamb  for  ever  and 

*  Now,  just  as  the  Gates  were  opened  to  let  in  the  men,  I  looked  in  after  tl  em, 
md  behold,  the  City  shone  like  the  Sun  ;  the  Streets  also  were  paved  with  Gold, 

»  Pilgrim's  Progrets,  First  Part.  p.  174.  •  Ibid.  p.  179. 

*  Ibid  D  182. 
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and  in  tliem  walked  many  men,  with  CrownB  on  their  heads,  Palms  in  their  hanit^ 

and  golden  Harps  to  sing  praises  withal. 

'  There  were  also  of  them  that  had  wings,  and  they  answered  ine  anotlier 
without  intermission,  saying,  '*Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  the  Lord."  And  after  that 
they  shut  up  the  Oates.     Which  when  I  had  seen,  I  wished  myself  among  tfaenou '  •* 

He  was  imprisoned  for  twelve  years  and  a  half;  in  his  dungeon  he 
made  wire  snares  to  support  himself  and  his  family;  he  died  at  the 
age  of  sixty  in  1688.  At  the  same  time  Milton  lingered  obscure  and 
blind.  The  last  two  poets  of  the  Reformation  thus  survived,  amid  the 
classical  coldness  which  then  dried  up  English  literature,  and  the  social 
excess  which  then  corrupted  English  morals.  *  Shorn  hypocrites,  the 
psalm-singers,  gloomy  bigots,'  such  were  the  names  by  which  men  who 
refdhned  the  manners  and  renewed  the  constitution  of  England  were 
insulted.  But  oppressed  and  insulted  as  they  were,  their  work  continued 
of  itself  and  without  noise  below  the  earth ;  for  the  ideal  which  they 
had  raised  was,  after  all,  that  which  the  clime  suggested  and  the  race 
demanded.  Gradually  Puritanism  began  to  approach  the  world,  and 
the  world  to  approach  Puritanism.  The  Restoration  was  to  fall  into 
evil  odour,  the  Revolution  was  to  come,  and  under  the  insensible  pro- 
gress of  national  sympathy,  as  well  as  luder  the  incessant  effort  of 
public  reflection,  parties  and  doctrines  were  to  rally  around  a  tree  and 
Moral  Protestantism. 

>  Fiigrim'i  Progreu  FInt  Part,  p.  188  elf. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

MUton. 

L  GcBtrtl  idea  of  his  mind  and  character — Family — Education — Stndfae  ■ 
Trayelfl — ^Retnm  to  England. 

n  EffectB  of  a  concentrated  and  solitary  character— Austerity — Inexperience^ 
Marriage — Children — ^Domestic  Troubles. 

HL  Combative .  enei^ — Polemic  against  the  bishops — Against  the  king — En- 
thusiasm and  sternness — Theories  on  government,  church,  and  education 
— Stoicism  and  virtue — Old  age,  occupations,  person. 

IT.  Milton  as  a  prose-writer— Changes  during  three  centuries  in  appearances  and 
ideas — Heaviness  of  his  logic — Tlie  Doctrme  and  Discipline  of  Divorce^ 
Heavy  hxaaoxa-^Animadversions  upon  the  Eemomtran^a  D^gnce— Clumsi- 
ness of  discussion — Dtfensio  PoptUi  Anglkani — Violence  of  his  animosities 
— The  Season  of  Church  Oovernment — E'ikonoHastea — Liberality  of  doctrines 
— Of  Ri/ormation — AreopagiUca — Style — Breadth  of  eloquence — ^Wealth  ei 
imagery — Lyric  sublimity  of  diction. 
T.  Milton  as  a  poet— How  he  approaches  and  li  distinct  from  the  poets  of  tl^ 
Benaissanca — How  he  gives  poetry  a  morol  tone— Profiue  yoem^—L^AUegn 
aad  n  PtMtToso — dmus — Lycidas — Religious  poems — Paradise  Losi-^ 
Conditions  of  a  genuine  epic — ^They  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  age  or  in 
te  poet — Comparison  of  Adam  and  Eve  with  an  English  family — Com- 
pariMHi  of  God  and  the  angels  to  a  monarch's  court — The  rest  of  the  poem 
— Comparison  between  the  sentiments  of  Satan  and  the  republican  passions 
— Lyrical  and  moral  chai-acter  of  the  scenery — Loftiness  and  sense  of  tli« 
moral  ideas — Situation  of  the  poet  and  the  poem  between  two  ages — Com* 
position  of  his  genius  and  his  work. 

ON  the  borders  of  the  licentious  Renaissance  which  was  drawing  to 
a  dose,  and  of  the  exact  school  of  poetry  which  was  springing 
op,  between  the  monotonous  conceits  of  Cowley  and  the  correct  gal- 
lantries of  Waller,  appeared  a  mighty  and  superb  mind,  prepared  by 
logic  and  enthusiasm  for  eloquence  and  the  epic  style ;  liberal,  Pro- 
testant, a  moralist  and  a  poet ;  adorning  the  cause  of  Algernon  Sidney 
:uid  liocke  with  the  inspiration  of  Spenser  and  Shakspeare ;  the  heir  of 
*  pfetical  age,  the  precursor  of  an  austere  age,  holding  his  place  between 
the  epoch  of  unbiassed  dreamland  and  the  epoch  of  practical  action ; 
tike  his  own  Adam,  who,  entering  a  hostile  earth,  heard  behind  him,  in  i 
the  closed  £deii|  the  dying  strains  of  heaven.  ' 

John  Milton  was  not  one  of  those  fevered  sAils,  void  of  self- com 
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for  ever  to  tlie  extreme  of  sorrow  or  joy,  whose  pliability  prepares  them 
to  produce  a  variety  of  characters,  whose  inquietude  condemns  them  to 
paint  the  insanity  and  contradictions  of  passion.  Vast  knowledge,  close 
j logic,  and  grand  passion:  these  were  his  marks.  His  mmd  was  lucid, 
J  his  imagination  limited.  He  was  incapable  of  disturbed  emotion  oi  of 
transformation.  He  conceived  the  loftiest  of  ideal  beauties,  but  h% 
conceived  only  one.  He  was  not  bom  for  the  drama,  but  for  the  ode. 
Ho  does  not  create  souls,  but  constructs  arguments  and  experiences 
emotions.  Emotions  and  arguments,  all  the  forces  and  actions  of  his 
soul,  assemble  and  are  arranged  beneath  a  unique  sentiment,  that  of 
the  sublime ;  and  the  broad  river  of  lyric  poetry  streams  from  him, 
impetuous,  with  even  flow,  splendid  as  a  doth  of  gold. 


yi]]g  dnTniqant  sense  constituted  the  greatness  and  the  firmness  of 
his  character.  Against  external  fluctuations  he  found  a  refuge  in 
himsolf ;  and  the  ideal  city  which  he  had  built  in  his  soul  endured, 
impregnable  to  all  assaults.  It  was  too  beautiful,  this  inner  city,  for 
him  to  wish  to  leave  it ;  it  was  too  solid  to  be  destroyed.  He  believed 
in  the  sublime  with  the  whole  forc«  of  his  nature,  and  the  whole  autho- 
rity of  his  logic ;  and  with  him,jthg  cy^jivated  reason  strengthened  by 
its  tests  the  suggestions  of  the  primitive  ia^^tinct.  With  this  double 
armour,  man  can  advance  firmly  through  life.  He  who  is  always 
feeding  himself  with  demonstrations  is  capable  of  believing,  willing, 
persevering  in  belief  and  will ;  he  does  not  turn  aside  to  evexy  event 
and  every  passion,  as  that  fickle  and  pliable  being  whom  we  call  a 
poet;  he  remains  at  rest  in  fixed  principles.  He  is  capable  of  em- 
bracing a  cause,  and  of  continuing  attached  to  it,  whatever  may 
happen,  spite  of  all,  to  the  end.  No  seduction,  no  emotion,  no 
accident,  no  T;hange  alters  the  stability  of  his  conviction  or  the 
lucidity  of  his  knowledge.  On  the  first  day,  on  the  last  day,  during 
the  whole  time,  he  preserves  intact  the  entire  system  of  his  clear  ideas, 
and  the  logical  vigour  of  his  brain  sustains  the  manly  vigour  of  his 
heart.  When  at  length,  as  here,  this  close  logic  is  employed  in  the 
sciTice  of  noble  ideas,  enthusiasm  is  added  to  constancy.  Man  holds 
his  opinions  not  only  as  true,  but  as  sacred.  He  fights  for  them, 
not  only  as  a  soldier,  but  as  a  priest.  He  is  impassioned,  devoted, 
religious,  heroic  Rarely  is  such  a  mixture  seen ;  but  it  was  dearly 
seen  in  Milton. 

He  was  of  a  family  in  which  courage,  moral  nobility,  the  love  of 
art,  were  present  to  whisper  the  most  beautiful  and  eloquent  words 
around  his  cradle.  His  mother  was  a  most  exemplary  woman,  well 
known  through  all  the   neighbourhood  for   her  benevolence.^      His 

*  Matre  prohatissima  et  eleesmosynis  per  vidniam  potiseimum  nota.^  Ih 

ftnxif/  aecunda.     Liff  of  Milton,  by  Ktifrhtley. 
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father,  a  student  of  Cliriet  Cliurcli,  and  disinherited  as  a  Protestant, 
bad  alone  made  liis  fortune,  and,  amidst  Lis  occupations  as  a  scrivener 
or  writer,  had  preserved  the  taste  for  letters,  being  unwiJling  to  give 
up  *hi8  liberal  and  intelligent  tastes  to  the  extent  of  bi coming 
altogether  a  slave  to  the  world ; '  he  wrote  verses,  was  an  excellent 
musician,  one  of  the  best  composers  in  his  time ;  he  chose  Corneliufi 
Janaen  to  paint  his  son's  portrait  when  in  his  tenth  year,  and  gave  hia 
child  the  widest  and  fullest  literary  cducatior.*  Let  the  reader  try  lo 
picture  this  child,  in  the  street  inhabited  by  merchants,  in  this  citizen 
like  and  scholarly,  religious  and  poetical  family,  whtjsa  mannere  wejo 
regular  and  their  aspirations  lofty,  where  they  set  the  psalms  to  music, 
and  wrote  madrigals  in  honour  of  Oriana  the  queen,'  where  music ,  i 
lettCTs,  painting,  all  the  adonimcnts  of  the  beauty-loving  Renaistanc< , 
decorated  the  sustained  gravity,  the  hard-working  honesty,  the  deej)  J 
Christianity  of  the  Reformation.  All  Milton's  genius  springs  from 
this;  he  carried  the  splendour  of  the  Renaissance  into  the  carncFtncfs 
of  the  Reformation,  the  magnifinrncc  of  Spenser  into  the  severity  of 
Cdlrin,  and,  with  his  family,  found  himself  at  the  confluence  of  the 
two  civilizations  which  he  con\binod.  Before  he  was  ten  years  old  he 
hsid  a  learned  tutor.  *a  Puritan,  who  cut  his  hair  short;'  after  that  he 
went  to  Saint  Paul's  School,  then  to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  thai 
be  might  be  instructed  in  *  po*ite  literature  ; '  and  at  the  age  of  twelve 
he  worked,  in  spite  of  his  weak  eyes  and  headaches,  until  midnight 
and  even  later*  Uis  John  the  Baptist,  a  character  resembling  himself, 
njs: 

•  When  I  was  yet  a  child,  no  childish  play 
To  roe  was  pleasing ;  all  my  mind  was  set 
Serious  to  learn  and  know,  and  thence  to  do. 
What  might  be  public  good  ;  myself  I  thought 
Bom  to  that  end,  horn  to  promote  all  truth. 
All  righteous  things. ' '  * 

Iq  iaet,  at  school,  then  at  Cambridge,  then  with  his  father,  he  was 
itrengthening  and  preparing  himself  with  all  his  power,  free  from  all 
bUme,  and  loved  by  all  good  men ;  traversing  the  vast  fields  of  Greek 
tnd  Latin  literature,  not  only  the  great  writers,  but  all  the  writers, 
down  to  the  half  of  the  middle-age;  and  simultaneously  the  ancient 
n  brew,  Syriac  and  rabbinicid  Hebrew,  French  and  Spanish,  the  old 
Englif.h  literature,  all  the  Italian  literature,  with  such  zeal  and  profit 
that  he  wrote  Italian  and  Latin  verse  and  prose  like  an  Italian  or  a 
Roman ;  beyond  this,  music,  mathematics,  theology,  and  much  besides. 
A  serious  thought  regulated  thin  great  toiL     '  The  church,  to  whose 

'  My  father  destined  me  whU**  yet  a  little  child  for  the  study  of  humane 
lett<ra.'—Z(/>,  by  Masson,  1859  i  51. 

'  Qaeen  Elizabftth. 

•  T/te  Poetical  World  of  John  Milton,  ed.  Cleveland,  1865.  Paradise  tU 
fmhSif  Book  i.  e.  201-2O0 
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service,  by  fhe  intentions  of  my  parents  and  friends,  I  was  destined  of 
a  child,  and  in  mine  own  resolutions :  till  coming  to  some  maturity  of 
years,  and  perceiving  what  tyranny  had  invaded  the  church,  that  he 
who  would  take  orders  must  subscribe  slave,  and  take  an  oath  withal, 
which  unless  he  took  with  a  conscience  that  would  retch,  he  must  eithei 
straight  perjure,  or  split  his  faith ;  I  thought  it  better  to  prefer  a  blame- 
less silence  before  the  sacred  office  of  speaking,  bought  and  begun  with 
•ei*vitude  and  forswearing.'  * 

He  refused  to  be  a  priest  from  the  same  feelings  that  he  had  wished 
it:  the  desire  and  the  renunciation  all  sprang  from  the  same  source — « 
fixed  resolve  to  act  nobly.  Falling  back  into  the  life  of  a  layman,  he 
continued  to  cultivate  and  perfect  himself,  studying  with  passion  and 
with  method,  but  without  pedantry  or  rigour;  nay,  rather,  after  hi« 
master  Spenser,  in  VAUegro^Jl  FenserosOj  Comus^  he  set  forth  in  spark- 
ling and  variegated  dress  the  wealth  of  mythology,  nature,  and  fancy ; 
then,  sailing  for  the  land  of  science  and  beauty,  he  visited  Italy,  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Grotius  and  Galileo,  sought  the  society  of  the 
learned,  the  men  of  letters,  the  men  of  the  world,  heard  the  musicians, 
steeped  himself  in  all  the  beauties  stored  up  by  the  Renaissance  at 
Florence  and  Rome,  ^.vpry^l^^^pf*  his  learning,  his  fine  Italian  and 
Latin  style,  secured  him  the  friendship  and  attachment  of  scholars,  so 
that,  on  his  return  to  Florence,  he  *  was  as  well  received  as  if  he  had 
returned  to  his  native  country.'  He  collected  books  and  music,  which 
he  sent  to  England,  and  thought  of  traversing  Sicily  and  Greece,  those 
two  homes  of  ancient  letters  and  arts.  Of  all  the  flowers  that  opened 
to  the  Southern  sun  under  the  influence  of  the  two  great  Paganisms,  he 
gathered  freely  the  sweetest  and  the  most  exquisite  of  odours,  but  with* 
out  staining  himself  with  the  mud  which  surrounded  them.  '  I  call  the 
Deity  to  witness,'  he  wrote  later,  *  that  in  all  those  places  in  which  vice 
meets  with  so  little  discouragement,  and  is  practised  with  so  little  shame, 
I  never  once  deviated  from  the  paths  of  integrity  and  virtue,  and  per- 
petually reflected  that,  tliough  my  conduct  might  escape  the  notice  of 
men,  it  could  not  elude  the  inspection  of  God.'  * 

A"^\*i  thft  li<»PTitinns  gallantries  and  inane  sonnets  such  as  those  of 
the  Cicisbei  and  Academicians  lavished  forth,  he  had  retained  his  sublime 
idea  of  poetry :  he  thought  to  choose  a  heroic  subject  from  ancient 
English  history;  antl  as  he  says,  *I  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  that  he 
wlio  would  not  be  frustrate  of  his  hope  to  write  well  hereafter  in  laudable 
things,  ought  himself  to  be  a  true  poem ;  that  is,  a  composition  and 
pattern  of  the  best  and  honourablest  things ;  not  presuming  to  sing  high 
praises  of  heroic  men,  or  famous  cities,  unless  he  have  in  himself  the 

»  Milton's  Prose  Wcrks,  ed.  St.  John,  5  vols.,  iai8,  Tfi4i  lUcmn  of  Ohurdk 
Government,  ii.  482. 

•  Jbid.,  Sir  and  Defence  of  the  People  of  England  i.  357  See  also  his  Ita^ 
ian  Stmneta,  witli  tlicir  rdigiouB  sentiment. 
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ccperience  and  tlie  practice  of  all  that  which  is  praisew«>rthy.*  •  Amidst 
•II,  he  loved  Dante  and  Petrarch  for  their  purity,  telling  himself  that  *  it 
nnchastitj  in  a  woman,  whom  St.  Paul  terms  the  glory  of  man,  be  such 
a  scandal  and  dishonour,  then  certainly  in  a  man,  who  is  both  the  image 
and  glory  of  God,  it  must,  though  commonly  not  so  thought,  be  much 
more  deflouring  and  dishonourable.'  *  He  thought  *  that  every  free  and 
gentle  spirit,  without  that  oath,  ought  to  be  born  a  knight,'  for  the 
practice  and  defence  of  chastity,  and  he  kept  himself  virgin  till  his  mar< 
riage.  Whatever  the  temptation  might  be,  whatever  the  attraction  cr 
fear,  it  found  him  equally  opposed  and  equally  firm.  From  a  sense  of 
gravity  and  propriety  he  avoided  all  religious  disputes ;  but  if  his  owit 
ereed  were  attacked,  he  defended  it  *  without  any  reserve  or  fear,'  even 
in  Rome,  before  the  Jesuits  who  plotted  against  him,  within  a  few  paces 
of  the  Inquisition  and  the  Vatican.  Perilous  duty,  instead  of  driving 
him  away,  attracted  him.  When  the  Revolution  began  to  threaten, 
be  returned,  drawn  by  conscience,  as  a  soldier  who  hastens  to  danger 
it  the  noise  of  arms,  convinced,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  that  it  was 
a  shame  to  him  leisurely  to  spend  his  life  abroad,  and  for  his  own 
pleasure,  whilst  his  fellow-countrymen  were  striving  for  their  liberty. 
In  battle  he  appeared  in  the  front  ranks  as  a  volunteer,  courting  danger 
everywhere.  Throughout  his  education  and  throughout  his  youth, 
in  his  profane  readings  and  his  sacred  studies,  in  his  acts  and  his 
maxims,  already  a  ruling  and  permanent  thought  grew  manifest — ^the 
isolation  to  deyelop  and  unfold  within  him  the  ideal  man. 

IL 

T^*^  ?pfr"*^  powers  lead  mankind — impulse  and  idea:  the  cne 
bflnencing  sensitive,  unfettered,  poetical  souls,  capable  of  transforma- 
tions, like  Shakspeare ;  the  other  governing  active,  combative,  heroic 
•onls,  capable  of  immutability,  like  Milton.  The  first  are  sympathetic 
•nd  eflPusive;  the  second  are  concentrative  and  reserved.*  The  first 
give  themselves  up,  the  others  withhold  themselves.  These,  by  reliance 
and  sociability,  with  an  artistic  instinct  and  a'  sudden  imitative  compre- 
hension, involuntarily  take  the  tone  and  disposition  of  the  men  and 
•hmgs  which  surround  them,  and  an  immediate  counterpoise  is  effected 
between  the  inner  and  the  outer  man.  "ybose.  bv  mistrust  and  rigidity, 
^th  a  combative  instinct  and  a  quick  reference  to  rule,  become  natu- 
rally thrown  back  upon  themselves,  and  in  their  narrow  retirement  no 
kviger  feel  the  solicitations  and  contradictions  of  their  surroundings. 

'  Milton's  Works,  Apology  far  Smectymnuus,  iii.  117. 

•  iWd,  122.  See  also  his  Treatise  on  JJivorce,  which  shows  clearly  Milton  s 
Betning. 

•  'Though  Christianity  had  been  but  slightly  taught  me,  yet  a  certain  re- 
KrredDess  of  natural  dispoBition,  and  moral  di»cipl'ne,  learnt  out  of  the  noblest 
philosophy,  was  enough  to  keep  me  in  disdain  of  far  )3ss  incontinencee  than 
tbiscf  Oie  hoideUoJ^Apc^ogyfor  STneelyianuus,  iii.  JgiglpJ'byGoOQle 
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They  have  formed  a  model,  and  thenceforth  thia  model  like  a  watchword 
restrains  of  urges  them  on.  Like  all  powers  destined  to  have  sway. 
the  inner  idea  grows  and  absorbs  to  its  use  the  rest  of  their  bein^. 
They  bury  it  in  themselves  by  meditation,  they  nourish  it  with  reason- 
ing, the^  put  it  in  communication  with  the  chain  of  all  their  doctrinet 
and  all  their  experiences ;  so  that  when  a  temptation  assails  them,  it  it 
Dot  an  isolated  principle  which  it  attacks,  but  it  encounters  the  whola 
combination  of  their  belief,  an  infinitely  ramified  combination,  and  tof 
strong  for  a  sensible  seduction  to  tear  asunder.  J^ius  aman  is  by  habit 
upon  his  guard;  the  combative  attitude  is  habitual  to  him,  and  he 
'  stands  erect,  firm  in  the  pride  of  his  courage  and  the  inTeteracy  of  his 
determination. 

A  soul  thus  fortified  is  like  a  diyer  in  his  bell ;  ^  it  passes  through 
life  as  he  passes  through  the  sea,  unstained  but  isolated.  On  his  return 
to  England,  Milton  fell  back  among  his  books,  and  received  a  few  pupils, 
from  whom  he  exacted,  as  from  himself,  continuous  toil,  serious  reading, 
a  frugal  diet,  a  strict  behaviour ;  the  life  of  a  recluse,  almost  of  a  monk. 
Suddenly,  in  a  month,  after  a  country  visit,  he  married.'  A  few  weeki 
afterwards,  his  wife  returned  to  her  father's  house,  would  not  return. 
took  no  notice  of  his  letters,  and  sent  back  his  messenger  with  scorn. 
Jibe  two  characters  had  come  into  collision.  Nothing  displeases  women 
more  than  an  austere  and  self-contained  character.  They  see  that  thej 
have  no  hold  upon  it ;  its  dignity  awes  them,  its  pride  repels,  its  pre- 
occupations keep  them  aloof;  they  feel  themselves  of  less  value,  neglected 
for  general  interests  or  speculative  curiosities ;  Judgfidi^ni^^reover,  and 
that  after  an  inflexible  rule ;  at  most  regarded  with  condescension,  as  a 
sort  of  less  reasonable  and  inferior  being,  shut  out  from  the  equality 
which  they  look  for,  and  the  love  which  alone  can  recompense  to  them 
the  lo8S  of  equality.  The  *  priest '  character  is  made  for  solitude ;  the 
tact,  abandon,  charm,  pleasantness,  and  sweetness  necessary  to  all  com- 
panionship, is  wanting  to  it ;  we  admire  him,  bat  we  go  no  further, 
especially  if,  like  Milton's  wife,  we  are  somewhat  dull  and  common - 
place,'  adding  nwdiocrity  of  intellect  to  the  repugnance  of  our  hearts. 
Hi  had,  so  his  biographers  say,  a  certain  gravity  of  nature,  or  severity 
of  mind  which  would  not  condescend  to  petty  thinj^s,  but  kept  him  in 
the  clouds,  in  a  region  which  is  not  that  of  the  household.  He  wns 
accused  of  being  harsh,  choleric ;  and  certainly  he  stood  upon  bis  manly 

1  An  expression  of  Jean  Paul  Richter.  Sv^  an  excellent  article  on  Milton 
in  the  Nat.  Beview,  July  1859. 

«  1043,  at  the  age  of  85. 

•  *  Mute  and  Bpiritless  mate.'  '  The  bashful  muteness  of  the  virgin  may 
oftentimes  hide  all  the  unloveliness  and  natural  sloth  which  is  really  unfit  fox 
conversation.'  *  A  man  shall  find  himself  bound  fast  to  an  image  of  earth  and 
phlegm,  with  whom  he  looked  to  be  the  copartner  of  a  sweet  and  delightsoma 
Bodety  *— Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce,  A  pretty  woman  will  nj  la 
reply :  1  cannot  love  a  man  who  carries  his  head  like  the  Sacrament. 
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dignity,  bis  autlioritj  M  a  hnsband,  and  was  not  so  greatly  esteemed, 
respected,  studied,  as  he  thought  he  deserved  to  be.  In  short,  he  passed 
the  day  amongst  his  books,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  his  heart  lived  in 
an  abstracted  and  sublime  world  of  which  few  wives  catch  a  glimpse,  his 
irife  least  of  alL  He  had,  in  fact,  chosen  like  a  student,  the  more  at 
random  because  his  former  life  had  been  of  *  a  well-governed  and  wise 
appetite.'  Equally  like  a  man  of  the  closet,  he  resented  her  flight, 
being  the  more  irritated  because  the  world^s  ways  were  unknown  to 
hinu  Without  dread  of  ridicule,  and  with  the  sternness  of  a  specula- 
dve  man  suddenly  in  collision  with  actual  life,  he  w*-ite  treatises  on 
Divorce^  signed  them  with  his  name,  dedicated  them  to  Parliament,  held 
himself  divorced,  de  facto  because  his  wife  refused  to  return,  de  jur€ 
because  he  had  four  texts  of  Scripture  for  it ;  whereupon  he  paid  court 
to  a  young  lady,  and  suddenly,  seeing  his  wife  on  her  knees  and  weeping, 
forgave  her,  took  her  back,  renewed  the  dry  and  sad  marriage-tie,  not 
profiting  by  experience,  but  on  the  other  hand  fated  to  contract  two 
other  unions,  the  last  wdth  a  wife  thirty  years  younger  than  himself. 
Other  parts  of  his  domestic  life  were  neither  better  managed  nor 
happier.  He  had  taken  his  daughters  for  secretaries,  and  made  them 
read  languages  which  they  did  not  understand, — ^a  repelling  task,  of 
which  they  bitterly  complained.  In  return,  he  accused  them  of  being 
'undutiful  and  unkind,'  of  neglecting  him,  not  caring  whether  they 
left  him  alone,  of  conspiring  with  the  servants  to  rob  him  in  their 
purchases,  of  stealing  hb  books,  so  that  they  would  have  disposed  of 
the  whole  of  them.  Mary,  the  second,  hearing  one  day  that  he  was 
going  to  be  mamed,  said  that  his  marriage  was  no  news;  the  best 
[news  would  be  his  death.  An  incredible  speech,  and  one  which  throws 
a  strange  light  on  the  miseries  of  this  family.  Neither  circumstances 
nor  nature  had  created  him  for  happiness. 

m. 

Th^had^wted  him  for  strife,  and  from  his  return  to  England  he 
iad  thrown  himself  heartily  into  it,  armed  with  logic,  indignation,  and 
learning,  protected  by  comdction  and  conscience.  When  *  the  liberty 
tf  speech  Y»«w  *A-  longer  subject  to  contrr'  ail  mouths  began  to  be 
')penid  against  the  bi^ops.  ...  I  saw  cnat  u  way  was  opening  for 
the  estaoiirihnieut  of  real  liberty ;  that  the  foimdation  was  laving  foi 
the  d^veianoe  of  man  from  the  yoke  of  slavefy  dad  saperstitioi. ; .  .  . 
•ad  as  I  had  from  my  youth  studied  the  distinction  between  reli^om 
and  dvH  ri^tS|  ...  I  determined  to  reUnquiah  the  other  pur.^uitt 
in  wlich  I  was  engaged,  and  to  transfer  the  whole  foroe  of  my  talentf 
and  my  industry  to  this  one  important  object'  ^  And  thereupon  hi 
wrote  Ui  EtfonnaUm  m  EngUmd^*  jeering  aft  and  attacking  witi 

■  ^ioond  Dtf&nee  nf  ^  People  of  JBfngland,  L  %S7. 
*iBlML    Of  StformaHoHinJaniflmd,and  ihsQnu^ 
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haughtiness  and  scorn  the  prelacy  and  its  defenders,  Refiited  and 
attacked  in  turn,  he  doubled  his  bitterness,  and  crushed  those  whom 
he  had  beaten.  Transported  to  the  limits  of  his  creed,  and  like  a 
kniglit  making  a  rush,  and  who  pierces  with  a  dash  the  whole  line  ot 
battle,  he  hurled  himself  upon  the  prince,  concluded  the  abolition  of 
Royalty  as  well  as  the  overthrow  of  the  Episcopacy;  and  one  month 
after  the  death  of  Charles  i.,  justified  his  execution,  replied  to  the 
Eihon  Basilikey  then  to  Salmasius*  Defence  of  the  King,  with  incom-^ 
parable  breadth  of  style  and  scorn,  like  a  soldier,  like  an  apostle,  likl 
a  man  who  everywhere  feels  the  superiority  of  his  science  and  logic, 
who  wishes  to  make  it  felt,  who  proudly  treads  down  and  crushes  his 
adversaries  as  ignoramuses,  inferior  minds,  base  hearts.*  *  Kings  most 
commonly,'  he  says,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Eikonoklastes^^  *  though 
strong  in  legions,  are  but  weak  at  argument ;  as  they  who  ever  havt 
accustomed  from  their  cradle  to  use  their  will  only  'as  their  right 
hand,  their  reason  always  as  their  left.  Whence  unexpectedly  con- 
strained to  that  kind  of  combat,  they  prove  but  weak  and  puny  adver- 
saries.' Yet,  for  love  of  those  who  suffer  themselves  to  be  overcome 
by  this  dazzling  name  of  royalty,  he  consents  to  *  take  up  King  Charles' 
gauntlet,'  and  bangs  him  with  it  in  a  style  calculated  to  make  the  im- 
prudent ones  who  had  thrown  it  down,  repent.  Far  from  recoiling  at 
the  accusation  of  murder,  he  accepts  and  boasts  of  it.  He  vaunts  the 
regicide,  sets  it  on  a  triumphal  car,  decks  it  in  all  the  light  of  heaven. 
He  relates  with  the  tone  of  a  judge,  *  how  a  most  potent  king,  after 
he  had  trampled  upon  the  laws  of  the  nation,  and  giveff^a  shock  to 
its  religion,  and  began  to  rule  at  his  own  will  and  pleasure,  was  at  last 
subdued  in  the  field  by  his  own  subjects,  who  had  undergone  a  long 
slavery  under  him  ;  how  afterwards  he  was  cast  into  prison,  and  when 
he  gave  no  ground,  either  by  words  or  actions,  to  hope  better  things  of 
him,  was  finally  by  the  supreme  council  of  the  kingdom  condemned 
to  die,  and  beheaded  before  the  very  gates  of  the  royal  palace.  .  .  • 
For  what  king's  majesty  sitting  upon  an  exalted  throne,  ever  shone  so 
brightly,  as  that  of  the  people  of  England  then  did,  when,  shaking  off 
that  old  superstition,  which  had  prevailed  a  long  time,  they  gave  judg- 
ment upon  the  king  himself,  or  rather  upon  an  enemy  who  had  been 
their  king,  caught  as  it  were  in  a  net  by  his  own  laws,  (who  alone  cl 
all  mortals  challenged  to  himself  impunity  by  a  divine  right,)  and 
scrupled  not  to  infiict  the  same  punishment  upon  him,  being  guiltj, 
which  he  would  have  inflicted  upon  any  other? '*     After  having  justa« 

hindered  t>.    A  Treatise  of  PrdaUcal  Episcopacy,    TTie  Reason  of  ChunJk 
Government  urged  against  Prelacy.    Apology  for  Smectymnuus, 

*  7%e  2'envre  of  Kings  and  Magistrates.    Mkonoklastes,    Dtfenno  Popvk 
Anglicani.    Defen^io-Secunda.    AutJioris  pro  se  defensto,    lUsponsio, 

«  Milton's  Woi'ks,  vol.  i.  p.  308. 

•  Preface  U»  the  Defence  of  the  People  of  England,  i.  p.  8. 
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fied  the  execution,  he  sanctified  it ;  consecrated  it  by  decrees  of  heaven 
when  he  had  authorised  jfc  by  the  laws  of  the  world ;  from  the  support 
of  Lavr  he  transferred  it  to  the  support  of  God.  This  is  the  God 
who  *  uses  to  throw  down  proud  and  unruly  kings,  .  .  .  and  utterly 
to  extirpate  them  and  all  their  family.  By  his  manifest  impulse  being 
•et  at  work  to  recover  our  almost  lost  liberty,  following  him  as  our 
guide,  and  adoring  the  impresses  of  his  divine  power  manifested  upon 
ftU  occasions,  we  went  on  in  no  obscure  but  an  illustrious  passage, 
pointed  out  and  made  plain  to  us  by  God  himself/*  Here  the 
I  reasoning  ends  with  a  song  of  triumph,  and  enthusiasm  breaks  out 
through  the  mail  of  the  warrior.  Such  he  displayed  himself  in  all 
his  actions  and  in  all  his  doctrines.  The  solid  files  of  bristling  and 
well-ordered  arguments  which  he  disposed  in  battle-array  were  changed 
in  his  heart  in  the  moment  of  tiiumph  into  glorious  processions  of 
crowned  and  resplendent  hymns.  He  w;is  transported  by  them,  even 
to  self-illusion,  and  lived  thus  alone  with  the  sublime,  like  a  warrior- 
pontiflT,  who  in  his  stiff  armoiu*,  or  his  glittering  stole,  stands  face  to 
face  with  trutb.  Thus  absorbed  in  strife  and  in  his  priesthood,  he  lived 
out  of  the  world,  as  blind  to  palpable  facts  as  he  was  protected  against 
the  seductions  of  the  senses,  placed  above  the  stains  and  the  lessons  of 
experience,  as  incapable  of  leading  men  as  of  yielding  to  them.  There 
was  nothing  in  him  akin  to  the  devices  and  delays  of  the  statesman,  the 
crafty  schemer,  who  pauses  on  his  way,  experimentalises,  with  eyei 
fixed  on  what  may  turn  up,  who  gauges  what  is  possible,  and  employs 
logic  for  practical  purposes.  He  was  speculative  and  chimerical. 
Locked  up  in  his  own  ideas,  he  sees  but  them,  is  attracted  but  by 
them.  Is  he  pleading  against  the  bishops  ?  He  would  extirpate  them 
It  once,  without  hesitation  ;  he  demands  that  the  Presbyterian  worship 
shall  be  at  once  established,  without  forethought,  contrivance,  hesita- 
tion. It  Is  the  command  of  God,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  faithful  mau ; 
beware  how  you  trifle  with  Grod  or  temporise  with  faith.     Concord, 

*  Dtfenee,  L  4.  This  defence  is  in  Latin.  Milton  ends  the  Defence  thus  :— 
•He  (God)  has  gloriously  delivered  you,  the  first  of  nations,  from  the  two 
freateat  mischiefs  of  this  life,  and  most  pernicious  to  virtue,  tyranny  and  super- 
•tition  ;  he  has  endued  you  with  greatness  of  mind  to  be  the  first  of  mankind,  who 
tfter  having  conquered  their  own  king,  and  having  had  him  delivered  into  thoir 
kinds,  have  not  scrupled  to  condemn  him  judicially,  and,  pursuant  to  th  it  sen- 
tence of  condemnation,  to  put  him  to  death.  After  the  performing  bo  glorious  an 
ictioD  M  this,  you  ought  to  do  nothing  that  is  mean  and  little,  not  so  much  as  to 
think  of,  much  leas  to  do,  anything  but  what  is  great  and  sublime.  Which  to 
wtaln  to,  this  is  your  only  way  ;  as  yoa  have  subdued  your  enemies  in  the  field, 
BO  to  make  appear,  that  unarmed,  and  in  the  highest  outward  peace  and  tran- 
quillity, you  of  all  mankind  are  best  able  to  subdue  ambition,  avarice,  the  love 
of  riches,  and  can  beat  avoid  the  corruptionfl  that  prosperity  is  apt  to  introducev 
('rhich  generally  subdue  and  triumph  over  other  nations,)  to  shew  as  great 
juwice,  temperance,  and  moderation  in  the  maintaining  your  liberty,  aa  yon 
We  shewn  courage  in  freeing  yourselves  from  slavery.' 
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gentleness,  liberty,  piety,  he  sees  a  whole  swann  of  Tirtnea  issue  from 
this  new  worship.  Let  the  king  fear  nothing  from  it,  his  power  will 
be  all  the  stronger.  Twenty  thousand  democratic  assemblies  will  take 
care  that  his  rights  be  not  infringed.  These  ideas  make  us  smile.  We 
recognise  the  party^man,  who,  on  the  verge  of  the  Restoration,  when 
*  the  whole  multitude  was  mad  with  desire  for  a  king,'  published  A 
Ready  and  Easy  Way  to  establish  a  Free  Commonwealth^  and  described 
bis  method  at  length.  We  recognise  the  theologian  who,  to  obtain  s 
law  of  divorce,  only  appealed  to  Scripture,  and  aimed  at  transforming 
the  civil  constitution  of  a  people  by  changing  the  accepted  sense  of  a 
Terse.  With  closed  eyes,  sacred  text  in  hand,  he  advances  from  con- 
sequence to  consequence,  trampling  upon  the  prejudices,  inclinations^ 
habits,  wants  of  men,  as  if  a  reasoning  or  religious  spirit  were  the  whole 
man^  as  if  evidence  always  created  belief,  as  if  belief  always  resulted 
in  practice,  as  if,  in  the  struggle  of  doctrines,  truth  or  justice  gave 
doctrines  the  victory  and  sovereignty.  To  cap  all,  he  sketched  out  a 
treatise  on  education,  in  which  he  proposed  to  teach  each  pupil  every 
science,  every  art,  and,  what  is  more,  every  virtue.  *  He  who  had  the 
art  and  proper  eloquence  .  .  .  might  in  a  short  space  gain  them  to  an 
incredible  diligence  and  courage,  .  .  .  infusing  into  their  young  breasts 
such  an  ingenuous  and  noble  ardour  as  w^ould  not  fail  to  make  many  of 
them  renowned  and  matchless  men.'  Milton  had  taught  for  many  yean 
and  at  various  times.  To  retain  such  deceptions  after  such  experienceSi 
one  must  be  insensible  to  experience  or  doomed  to  illusions. 

Rnt  hi?  Qbatipapy  constituted  his  power,  and  the  inner  constitution, 
which  closed  his  mind  to  instruction,  armed  his  heart  against  weaknesses. 
With  men  generally,  the  source  of  devotion  dries  up  when  in^contact 
with  life.  Gradually,  by  dint  of  frequenting  the  world,  we  come  to 
Tcquire  its  tone.  We  do  not  choose  to  be  dupes,  and  to  abstain  from 
the  liberty  which  others  allow  themselves ;  we  relax  our  youthful  strict- 
Uv^ss ;  we  even  smile,  attributing  it  to  our  heat  of  blood ;  we  come  to 
know  our  own  motives,  and  cease  to  find  ourselves  sublime.  We  end 
by  taking  it  calmly,  and  we  see  the  world  wag,  only  trying  to  avoid 
shccks,  picking  up  here  and  there  a  few  little  harmless  pleasures.  Not 
BO  Milton.  He  lived  complete  and  untainted  to  the  end,  without  loss  of 
heart  or  weakness ;  experience  could  not  instruct  nor  misfortune  depress 
him;  he  endured  all,  and  repented  of  nothing.  He  lost  his  sight, 
willingly,  by  writing,  though  ill,  and  against  the  prohibition  of  hit 
doctors,  to  justify  the  English  people  against  the  invectives  of  Sal- 
masius.  He  saw  the  funeral  'of  the  Republic,  the  proscription  of  his 
doctrkies^^the  defamation  of  his  honour.  Around  him  rioted  the  disgust 
of  liberty,  the  enthusiasm  of  slavery.  A  whole  people  threw  itself  bX 
the  feet  of  a  young  incapable  and  treacherous  libertine.  The  glorious 
leaders  of  the  Puritan  faith  were  condemned,  executed,  cut  down  alive 
from  the  gallows,  quartered  amidst  insults ;  others,  whom  death  had 
'"ved  from  the  hangman,  were  dug  up  and  exposed^n  the  ^bbet; 
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others,  exiles  in  foreign  lands,  lived  under  the  menaces  and  outrages  of 
royalist  arms ;  others  again,  m jre  unfortunate,  had  sold  their  cause  for 
money  and  titles,  and  sat  amid  the  ex(*cutioners  of  their  former  friends. 
The  most  pious  and  austere  citizens  of  England  filled  the  prisons,  or 
wandered  in  poverty  and  opprobrium;  and  gross  vice,  shamelessly  seated 
wi  the  throne,  stirred  up  around  it  the  riot  of  unbridled  licentious  lusts 
tnd  sensualities.  Milton  himself  had  been  constrained  to  hide ;  his  books 
bail  been  burned  by  thehand  of  the  hangman ;  even  after  the  gene?  al 
•ct  of  indemnity  he  was  imprisoned;  when  set  at  liberty,  he  livi-d  in 
the  expectancy  of  assassination,  for  private  fanaticism  might  seize  the 
weapon  relinquished  by  public  revenge.  Other  smaller  nil^fortunei 
came  to  aggravate  by  their  stings  the  great  wounds  which  afflicted  them. 
Confiscations,  a  bankruptcy,  finally,  the  great  fire  of  London,  had 
robbed  him  of  three-fourths  of  his  fortune ;  *  his  daughters  neither 
esteemed  nor  respected  him;  he  sold  his  books,  knowing  that  his  family 
eoiild  not  profit  by  them  after  his  death ;  and  amidst  so  many  private 
and  public  miseries,  he  continued  calm.  Instead  of  repudiating  what 
he  had  done,  he  gloried  in  it ;  instead  of  being  cast  down,  he  increafdd 
k  finooess.      He  says,  in  his  17th  sonnet: 

•Cyriack,  this  three  years  day  these  eyes,  thcagh  dear. 

To  outward  view,  of  blemish  or  of  spot. 

Bereft  of  h'ght,  their  seeing  have  forgot ; 

Nor  to  their  idle  orbs  doth  sight  appear 

Of  san,  or  moon,  or  star,  throughout  the  jetatf 

Or  man,  or  woman.     Yet  I  argue  not 

Against  Heaven's  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a  jot 

Of  heart  or  hope  ;  but  still  bear  up  and  steer 

Bight  onward.     What  supports  me,  dost  thou  ask  f 

The  conscience,  friend,  to  have  lost  them  overpUed 

In  liberty's  defence,  my  noble  task, 

Of  which  all  Europe  rings  from  side  to  side. 

This  thought  might  lead  me  through  the  world's  vahi  mask 

Content  though  blind,  had  I  no  better  guide.'  * 

That  thought  was  indeed  his  guide ;  he  was  '  armed  in  himself,  and 
diat  *  breastplate  of  diamond'*  which  had  protected  the  strong  man 
ftgainst  the  wounds  in  battle,  protected  the  old  man  against  the  tempta* 
(ions  and  doubts  of  defeat  and  adversity* 

IV. 
^         jClton  lived  in  a  small  house  in  London,  or  in  the  country,  in  Buck* 

*  A  serivener  caused  him  to  lose  £2000.  At  the  Restoration  lie  Wis  leiosed  pay* 
■ent  of  £2000  which  he  had  put  into  the  Excise  Office,  and  deprived  of  an  estat« 
of  £50  a  year,  bought  by  him  from  the  property  of  the  Cliapter  of  Westminster. 
Hit  honae  was  burnt  in  the  great  fire.  When  he  died  he  only  left  £1500,  including 
the  produce  of  his  library. 

»  1M2,  Milton's  Poetieal  WorTa,  ed.  Cleveland.  18e5,  Sonnet  17. 

»  Italian  Sonnets.  rf^n.n]o 
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ingbamshire,  at  the  foot  of  a  high  green  hill,  published  his  History  of 
Britain^  his  Logic^  a  Treatise  on  Time  Religion  and  Heresy^  meditated 
his  great  Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine.  Of  all  consolations,  work  is  the 
most  fortifying  and  the  most  healthy,  because  it  solaces  a  man  not  bj 
bringing  him  ease,  but  by  requiring  efforts.  Every  morning  he  had  a 
chapter  of  the  Bible  read  to  him  in  Hebrew,  and  remained  for  si.me 
time  in  silence,  grave,  in  order  to  meditate  on  what  he  had  hsard.  He 
never  went  to  a  place  of  worship.  Independent  in  religion  as  in  all 
else,  ho  was  sufficient  to  himself;  finding  in  no  sect  the  marks  of  the 
true  church,  he  prayed  to  God  alone,  without  needing  others'  help. 
He  studied  till  mid-day ;  then,  after  an  bourns  exercise,  he  played  the 
organ  or  the  bass-violin.  Then  he  resumed  his  studies  till  six,  and  in 
the  evening  enjoyed  the  society  of  his  friends.  Whep.  any  one  came 
to  visit  him,  he  was  usually  found  in  a  room  hung  with  old  green 
hangings,  seated  in  an  arm-chair,  and  dressed  quietly  in  black;  his 
complexion  was  pale,  says  one  of  his  visitors,  but  not  sallow ;  his  hands 
and  feet  were  gouty;  his  hair,  of  a  light  brown,  was  parted  in  the 
midst,  and  fell  in  long  curls ;  his  eyes,  grey  and  clear,  showed  no  sign 
of  blindness.  He  had  been  very  beautiful  in  his  youth,  and  his  Eng- 
lish cheeks,  once  delicate  as  a  young  girl's,  retained  their  colour  almost 
to  the  end.  Jlis  face,  we  are  told,  was  pleasing ;  his  straight  and  manlj 
gait  bore  witness  to  intrepidity  and  courage.  Something  gi^at  and 
proud  breathes  out  yet  from  all  his  portraits ;  and  certainly  few  men 
have  done  such  honour  to  their  kind.  Thus  expired  this  noble  life, 
like  a  setting  sun,  bright  and  calm.  Amid  so  many  trials,  a  pure  and 
lofty  joy,  altogether  worthy  of  him,  had  been  granted  to  him:  the 
poet,  buried  under  the  Purit«an,  had  reappeared,  more  sublime  than 
ever,  to  give  to  Christianity  its  second  Homer.  Jbe_dazzling  dreams 
of  his  youth  and  the  reminiscences  of  his  ripe  age  were  found  in 
him,  side  by  side  with  Calvinistic  dogmas  and  the  visions  of  John,  to 
create  the  Protestant  epic  of  damnation  and  grace ;  and  the  vostness  o^ 
primitive  horizons,  the  flames  of  the  infernal  dungeon,  the  splendours 
of  the  cele^tiid  court,  opened  to  the  inner  eye  of  the  soul  unknown 
regions  beyond  the  sights  which  the  eyes  of  flesh  had  lost. 

V. 

-1  have  before  me  the  formidable  volume  in  which,  some  time  after 
Milton's  death,  his  prose  works  were  collected.*  What  a  book  I  The 
chab's  creak  when  you  place  it  upon  them,  and  a  man  who  had  turned 
its  leaves  over  for  an  hour,  would  have  less  pain  in  his  head  than  in 

*  The  Utles  of  Milton's  chief  writings  in  prose  are  these :  -^IlUiory  ef 
Reformation;  The  Reason  of  Church  Oovemment  urged  against  Prelacy :  An 
Unadversions  upon  the  Remonstrants'  Defence  ;  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of 
Divorce ;  Tetrachordon  ;  Tractate  on  Education  ;  Areopagitica  ;  Tenure  of 
King  ft  and  Magistrates  ;  KikonoJdastes  ;  History  of  Britain  ;  TJtesaurus  Xt« 
g'tUE  LatiruB  ;  History  of  Moscovia  ;  De  Logica  Arte. 
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his  arm.  As  the  book,  so  were  the  men :  from  the  mere  outrides  we 
might  gatiier  some  notion  of  ihe  controversialists  and  theologians  whosfl 
doctrines  they  contain.  Yet  we  must  conclude  that  the  author  was 
emineDlly  learned,  elegant,  travelled,  philosophic,  and  of  high  worldly 
culture  for  the  times.  We  think  involuntarily  of  the  portraits  of  the 
theologians  of  the  age,  severe  faces  engraved  on  steel  by  the  hard  too| 
ef  masters,  whose  square  brows  and  steady  eyes  stand  out  in  startling 
promiDence  against  the  black  oak  paneL  Wi>  j^ompArp  them  to  modern 
countenances,  in  which  the  delicate  and  complex  features  seem  to 
shudder  at  the  alternate  contact  of  hardly  begun  sensations  and  in- 
numerable ideas.  We  try  to  imagine  the  heavy  Latin  education,  the 
physical  exercises,  the  rude  treatment,  the  rare  ideas,  the  imposed 
dogmas,  which  once  occupied,  oppressed,  fortified,  and  hardened  the 
young ;  and  we  might  fancy  ourselves  looking  at  an  anatomy  of  mega- 
theria  and  mastodons,  reconstructed  by  Cuvier. 

Jhe  race  of  living  men  is  changed.  Our  mind  fails  us  now-a-days 
St  the  idea  of  this  greatness  and  this  barbarism ;  but  we  discover  that 
barbarism  was  then  the  cause  of  greatness.  As  in  other  times  we 
might  have  seen,  in  the  primitive  slime  and  among  the  colossal  ferns, 
ponderous  monsters  slowly  wind  their  scaly  backs,  and  tear  the  flesh 
from  one  another's  sides  with  their  missliapen  talons;  so  now,  pt  a 
distance,  from  the  height  of  our  calm  civilisation,  we  see  the  battles 
of  the  theologians,  who,  armed  with  syllogisms,  bristling  with  texts, 
eovered  one  another  with  filth,  and  laboured  to  devour  each  other. 

Jtilton  fought  in  the  front  rank,  pre-ordained  to  barbarism  and 
greatness  by  his  individual  nature  and  surrounding  manners,  capable 
of  displaying  in  high  prominence  the  logic,  style,  and  spirit  of  his 
»ge.  It  is  drawing-room  life  which  trims  men  into  shape :  the  society 
of  ladies,  the  lack  of  serious  interests,  idleness,  vanity,  security,  are 
needed  to  bring  men  to  elegance,  urbanity,  fine  and  light  humour,  to 
teach  the  desire  to  please,  the  fear  to  become  wearisome,  a  perfect  clear- 
ness, a  finished  precision,  the  art  of  insensible  transitions  and  delicate 
toct,  the  taste  for  suitable  images,  continual  ease,  and  choice  diversity, 
Boek  nothing  like  this  in  Milton.  The  old  scholastic  system  was  not 
far  off;  it  still  weighed  on  those  who  were  destroying  it.  Under  this 
>pcuiar  armour  discussion  proceeded  pedantically,  with  measurecTsteps. 
"The  first  thing  was  to  propound  a  thesis ;  and  Milton  writes,  in  large 
characters,  at  the  head  of  his  Treatise  on  Divorce^  *  that  indisposition, 
wifitness,  or  contrariety  of  mind,  arising  from  a  cause  in  nature 
unchangeable,  hindering,  and  ever  likely  to  hinder  the  main  benefits  of 
conjugal  society,  which  are  solace  and  peace,  is  a  greater  reason  of 
divorce  than  natural  frigidity,  especially  if  there  be  no  children,  and 
khat  there  be  mutual  consent.'  And  then  follow,  legion  after  legion, 
^  disciplined  army  of  the  arguments.  Battalion  after  battalion  they 
pass  by,  numbered  very  distinctly.  There  is  a  dozen  of  them  together, 
^  with  its  title  in  clear  characters,  and  the  little  ^^^^t^^of  ^'  '^^ 
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divisions  which  it  ooinmands.  ggcsad  texts  hold  the  post  of  honour. 
They  are  discussed  word  by  word,  the  substantive  after  the  adjective, 
the  verb  after  the  substantive,  the  preposition  after  the  verb;  inter- 
pretations,  authorities,  illustrations,  are  summoned  up,  and  rangec* 
between  palisades  of  new  divisions.  And  yet  there  is  a  lack  of  irder. 
the  question  is  not  reduced  to  a  single  idea ;  we  cannot  see  oui  wny ; 
proofs  succeed  proofs  without  logical  sequence ;  we  are  rather  til  ed  out 
than  convinced.  ^[fi.xSP'^^^her  that  the  author  speaks  to  Oxforil  men, 
lay  or  cleric,  trained  in  pretended  discussions,  capable  of  obstinate 
attention,  accustomed  to  digest  indigestible  books.  They  are  at  home 
in  this  thorny  thicket  of  scholastic  brambles ;  they  beat  a  path  through, 
•omewhat  at  hazard,  hardened  against  the  hurts  which  repulse  ui,  and 
not  giving  a  thought  to  the  daylight  which  we  require. 

With  such  ponderous  reasoners,  you  must  not  look  for  vrit  Wit  is 
the  ninibleness  of  victorious  reason :  here,  because  all  is  powerful,  all 
is  heavy.  When  Milton  wishes  to  joke,  he 'looks  like  one  of  Cromwell^i 
pikemen,  who,  entering  a  room  to  dance,  should  fall  upon  the  floor,  and 
that  with  the  extra  momentum  of  his  armour.  Few  things  could  be 
more  stupid  than  his  Animadversions  %ipon  the  Remonstrant^  Defence, 
At  the  end  of  an  argument  his  adversary  concludes  with  this  specimen 
of  theological  wit :  '  In  the  meanwhile  see,  brethren,  how  you  have  with 
Simon  fished  all  night,  and  caught  nothing.'  And  Milton  boastfully 
replies :  U£  jv^e,  fishing  with  Simon  the  apostle,  can  catch  nothing,  see  - 
what  you  can  catch  with  Simon  Magos ;  for  all  his  hooks  and  fishing 
implements  he  bequeathed  among  you.'  Here  a  great  savage  laugh 
would  break  out  The  spectators  saw  a  charm  in  this  way  of  insinuating 
that  his  adversary  was  simoniacal.  A  little  before,  the  latter  says: 
'  Tell  me,  is  this  liturgy  good  or  evil  ?'  Answer :  '  It  is  eviL  Repsur 
the  acheloian  horn  of  your  dilemma,  how  you  can,  against  the  next 
push.'  The  doctors  wondered  at  the  fine  mythological  simile,  and  re- 
joiced to  see  the  adversary  so  neatly  compared  to  an  ox,  a  beaten  ox, 
a  pagan  ox.  Qn  the  next  page  the  Remonstrant  said,  by  way  of  a 
spiritual  and  mocking  reproach :  '  Truly,  brethren,  you  have  not  well 
taken  the  height  of  the  pole.'  Answer :  '  No  marvel ;  there  be  many 
more  that  do  not  take  well  the  height  of  your  pole,  but  will  take  bettei 
the  declination  of  your  altitude.'  Three  quips  of  the  same  savour  follow 
one  upon  the  other ;  all  this  looked  pretty.  Elsewhere,  Salm&dus  ex- 
claiming 'that  the  sun  itself  never  beheld  a  more  outrageous  action'  than 
the  miu'der  of  the  king,  Milton  cleverly  answers,  '  The  sun  has  beheld 
many  things  that  blind  Bernard  never  saw.  But  we  are  content  you 
should  mention  the  sun  over  and  over.  And  it  will  be  a  piece  of  pru- 
dence in  you  so  to  do.  For  though  our  wickedness  does  not  require  i^ 
the  coldness  of  the  defence  that  you  are  making  does.'^  The  marvel* 
lous  heaviness  of  these  conceits  betrays  spirits  yet  entangled  in  ths 

1  A  Defence  of  the  People  of  England    .  eh  i  aa 
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iwaddling-clothes  of  learning.  ^]hfijtefoniiation  was  the  inauguration 
of  free  thought,  but  only  the  inauguration.  Criticism  was  tttill  unborn « 
aatboritj  still  presses  with  a  full  half  of  its  weight  upon  the  most 
enfranchised  and  bold  minds.  Milton,  to  prove  that  it  was  lawful  to 
put  a  king  to  death,  quotes  Orestes,  the  laws  of  Publicola,  and  the 
doalh  of  Nero.  His  History  of  Britain  is  a  farrago  of  all  the  traditions 
lod  fables.  TTnjj^r  every  circumstance  he  adduces  a  text  of  Scripture 
for  proof;  \as  boldness  consists  in  showing  himself  a  rash  grammarian  4 
valorous  commentator.  He  is  blindly  Protestant,  as  others  were  blindly 
Catholic.  lie  leaves  in  its  bondage  the  higher  reason,  the  mother  of 
principles ;  be  has  but  emancipated  a  subordinate  reason,  an  interpreter 
(tf  texts.  Like  the  yast  half  shapeless  creatures,  the  birth  of  early  times, 
^  is  yet  but  half  man  and  half  mud. 

^■*n  Wf{  i^^p**^*^  "'•^nity  hftr^^  Urbanity  is  the  elegant  dignity 
which  answers  insult  by  calm  irony,  and  respects  man  whilst  piercing 
ft  dogma.  Milton  coarsely  knocks  his  adversary  down.  A  bristling 
pedant,  bora  from  a  Greek  lexicon  and  a  Syriac  grammar,  Sdmasius 
had  disgorged  upon  the  English  people  a  vocabulary  of  insults  and 
a  folio  of  quotations.  Milton  replies  to  him  in  the  same  style  ;  calling 
turn  a  buffoon,  a  mountebank,  *" professor  triobolaris^''  a  hired  pedant,  a 
Dobody,  a  rogue,  a  heartless  being,  a  wretch,  an  idiot,  sacrilegious,  a 
■lave  worthy  of  rods  and  a  pitchfork.  A  dictionary  of  big  Latin  words 
passed  between  them.  *  Yon,  who  know  so  many  tongues,  who  read 
»  many  books,  who  write  so  much  about  them,  you  are  yet  but  an  ass.' 
Finding  the  epithet  good,  he  repeats  and  sanctifies  it.  *  O  most  drivel- 
ing of  asses,  you  come  ridden  by  a  woman,  with  the  cured  heads  of 
bishops  whom  you  had  wounded,  a  little  image  of  the  great  beast  of 
the  Apocalypse!*  He  ends  by  calling  him  savage  beast,  apostate,  and 
de?iL  '  Doubt  not  that  you  are  reserved  for  the  same  end  as  Judas, 
and  that,  driven  by  despair  rather  than  repentance,  self-disgusted,  you 
must  one  day  hang  yourself,  and  like  your  rival,  burst  asunder  in  your 
belly.'*     We  fancy  we  are  listening  to  the  bellowing  of  two  bulls. 

J^^  hy^^  «ll  a  bull's  ferocity.  Milton  hated  heartily.  He  fought 
^h  his  pen,  as  the  Ironsides  with  the  sword,  foot  to  foot,  with  a  con- 
centrated rancour  and  a  fierce  obstinacy.  The  bishops  and  the  kmg 
then  suffered  for  eleven  years  of  despotism.  Each  one  reCiolled  the 
banishments,  confiscations,  punishments,  the  law  violated  systematically 
M  relentlessly,  the  liberty  of  the  subject  attacked  by  a  well-laid 


'  Sahnasiiis  said  of  the  death  of  the  king :  *  HorribilU  nimtitis  anres  nostras 
■trod  Tolnere,  sed  magis  mentes  percnlit.'  Milton  replied :  '  Profecto  niintius  i.sU 
horribilis  ant  gladinm  mnlto  longiorem  eo  qnem  strinxit  Petrus  habucrit  oportei, 
ntaims  ists  anridssims  fnerint,  qnas  tarn  longinqno  vulnere  perculerit' 

'Oratorem  tarn  insipidam  et  insuliam  at  ne  ex  lacrymis  quidem  ejus  mica 
uiia  exigaiaslma  possit  exprimi.' 

SalmasiuB  nova  qoadam  metamorphosi  Balmacis  factus  estA  t 
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plot,  Episcopal  idolatry  imposed  on  Christian  consciences,  the  faithful 
preachers  driven  into  the  wilds  of  America,  or  given  up  to  the  execu- 
tioner and  the  stocks.^  Such  reminiscences,  arising  in  powerixd  minds, 
stamped  them 'with  inexpiable  hatred,  and  the  writings  of  Milton  bear 
witness  to  an  acerbity  which  is  now  unkno¥m.  The  impression  left  by 
his  Eikonoklasiea*  is  oppressive,  phrase  by  phrase,  harshly,  bitterly, 
the  king  is  refuted  and  accused  to  the  last,  without  a  minute*8  respite  of 
accusation,  the  accused  being  credited  with  not  the  slightest  goiKl  in- 
tention, the  slightest  excuse,  the  least  show  of  justice,  the  accuser  never 
for  an  instant  digressing  to  or  resting  upon  a  general  idea.  It  is  a 
hand-to-hand  fight,  where  every  word  is  a  blow,  prolonged,  obstinate, 
without  dash  and  without  weakness,  of  a  harsh  and  fixed  hostili^, 
where  the  only  thought  is  how  to  wound  most  severely  and  to  kill 
surely.  Against  the  bishops,  who  were  alive  and  powerful,  his  hatred 
flowed  more  violently  still,  and  the  fierceness  of  his  envenomed  meta- 
phors hardly  suffices  to  express  it     Milton  points  to  them  *  basking  in 

*  I  copy  from  Neal's  History  of  ike  Puritaru,  ii  eh.  viL  867,  one  of  these 
sorrows  and  complaints.  By  the  greatness  of  the  ontrage  the  reader  can  judge 
of  the  intensity  of  hatred : — 

'  The  humble  petition  of  (Dr.)  Alexander  Leigjiton,  Prisonttr  in  tfa«  Fleet,— 
•  Humbly  sheweth, 

'  That  on  Feb.  17,  1630,  he  was  apprehended  coming  from  sermon  by  a  hi^ 
commission  warrant,  and  dragged  along  the  street  with  bills  and  staves  to  London- 
honse.  That  the  gaoler  of  Newgate  being  sent  for,  clapt  him  in  irons,  and  carried 
him  with  a  strong  power  into  a  loathsome  and  ruinous  dog-hole,  full  of  rats  and 
mice,  that  had  no  light  but  a  little  grate,  and  the  roof  being  uncovered,  the  snow 
and  rain  beat  in  upon  him,  having  no  bedding,  nor  place  to  make  a  fire,  but  the 
i-ulns  of  an  old  smoaky  chimney.  In  this  woeful  place  he  was  shut  up  for  fifteen 
weeks,  nobody  being  suffered  to  come  near  him,  till  at  length  his  wife  only  wae 
admitted.  That  the  fourth  day  after  his  commitment  the  pursuivant,  with  a 
mighty  multitude,  came  to  his  honse  to  search  for  Jesuits  books,  and  used  his  wife 
ill  such  a  barbarous  and  inhuman  manner  as  he  is  ashamed  to  express ;  that  they 
rifled  every  person  and  place,  holding  a  pistol  to  the  breast  of  a  child  of  five  years 
oKl,  threatening  to  kill  him  if  he  did  not  discover  the  books  ;  that  they  broke  open 
cti3Sts,  presses,  boxes,  and  carried  away  everything,  even  houshold  stufi^  apparel, 
aims,  and  other  things ;  that  at  the  end  of  fifteen  weeks  he  was  served  with  a 
•ubpiena,  on  an  information  laid  against  him  by  Sir  Robert  Heath,  attorney • 
general,  whose  dealing  with  him  was  full  of  cruelty  and  deceit ;  but  he  was  then 
tick,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  four  physicians,  thought  to  be  poisoned,  because  all 
his  hair  and  skin  came  ofi* ;  that  in  the  height  of  this  sickness  the  cruel  sentence 
was  passed  upon  him  mentioned  in  the  year  1680,  and  executed  Nov.  26  following 
when  he  received  thirty-six  stripes  upon  his  naked  back  with  a  threefold  cord,  hie 
hands  being  tied  to  a  stake,  and  then  stood  almost  two  hours  in  the  pillory  in  the 
frost  and  snow,  before  he  was  branded  in  the  face,  his  nose  slit,  and  his  ears  cnt 
off ;  that  after  this  he  was  carried  by  water  to  the  Fleet,  and  shut  np  in  such  a 
room  that  he  was  never  well,  and  after  eight  years  was  turned  into  the  common  gaoL ' 

*  Answer  to  the  Eikon  BcaUike,  a  work  in  the  king's  favour^  and  a^^trlbnted 
to  the  king. 
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tibe  iUDDj  warmtb  of  wealth  and  protection/  like  a  brood  of  foul  reptiles. 
'The  sour  leaven  of  human  traditions,  mixed  in  one  putrified  mass  with 
the  poisonous  dregs  of  hypocrisie  in  the  heart  of  Prelates,  ...  is  the 
serpent's  egg  that  will  hatch  an  antichrist  wheresoever,  and  ingender 
the  same  monster  as  big  or  little  as  the  lump  is  which  breeds  him.' 

So  much  coarseness  and  dulness  was  as  an  outer  breastplate,  th« 
mark  and  the  protection  of  the  superabundant  force  and  life  whic> 
coursed  in  those  athletic  limbs  and  chests.  Now-a-days,  the  mind  being 
more  refined,  has  become  feebler;  convictions,  being  less  stem,  have 
become  less  strong.  The  attention,  delivered  from  the  heavy  scholastic 
k^c  and  scriptural  tyranny,  is  softer.  The  faith  and  the  will,  dissolved 
by  universal  tolerance  and  by  the  thousand  opposing  shocks  of  multi- 
plied ideas,  have  engendered  an  exact  and  refined  style,  the  instrument 
of  conversation  and  pleasure,  and  have  expelled  the  poetic  and  rude 
style,  the  weapon  of  war  and  enthusiasm.  If  we  have  effaced  ferocitj 
and  folly,  we  have  diminished  force  and  greatness. 

Fnj'ffl*  ikr\t\  greatness  are  manifested  i»  Milton,  displayed  in  his 
opinions  and  his  style,  the  sources  of  his  belief  and  his  talent.  TTiis 
niperb  reason  aspired  to  unfold  itself  without  shackles;  it  demanded 
that  reason  might  unfold  itself  without  shackles.  It  claimed  for 
humanitj  what  it  coveted  for  itself,  and  championed  every  liberty  in 
his  everj  work.  From  the  first  he  attacked  Uie  corpident  bishops,^ 
icholastic  upstarts,  persecutors  of  free  discussion,  pensioned  tyrants  of 
Christian  conscience.  Above  the  clamour  of  the  Protestant  Revolu* 
tion,  his  voice  was  heard  thundering  against  tradition  and  obedience. 
He  sourly  railed  at  the  pedantic  theologians,  devoted  worshippers  of 
<^  texts,  who  took  a  mouldy  martyrology  for  a  solid  argument,  and 
answered  a  demonstration  with  a  quotation.  He  declared  that  most 
of  the  Fathers  were  turbulent  and  babbling  intriguers,  that  they  were 
not  worth  more  collectively  than  individually,  that  their  coimcils  were 
hut  a  pack  of  underhand  intrigues  and  vain  disputes;  he  rejected 
their  authority  *  and  their  example,  and  set  up  logic  as  ths  only  in- 
terpreter of  Scripture.  A  Puritan  as  against  bishops,  an  Independent 
■s  against  Presbyterians,  he  was  always  the  master  of  his  thought  and 
the  inventor  of  his  own  faith.  No  one  better  loved,  practised,  and 
laaised  the  free  and  bold  use  of  reason.  He  exercised  it  even  rashly 
and  scandalously.  He  revolted  against  custom,  the  illegitimate  queen 
of  human  belief^  the  bom  and  relentless  enemy  of  truth,  raised  his 
hand  against  marriage,  and  demanded  divorce  in  the  case  of  contrariety 
of  tempera.  HfijJfiSJared  that  '  error  supports  custom,  custom  counte- 
nances error ;  and  these  two  between  them,  •  •  •  with  the  numerous 
■nd  vulgar   train  of  their  followers,  •  •  .  envy  and  cry  down   the 

*  Of  Ref&rmaUon  in  England,  ii. 

'  *  The  loBS  of  Cicero's  works  alone,  or  those  of  Livy,  could  not  be  repaired 
oy  all  the  Fathera  of  the  church/— -4re<?pa^Yica. 
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industry  cf  free  reasoning,  nnder  the  terms  of  btunour  and  innoTa* 
tion.'*  He  showed  that  truth  *  never  comes  into  the  world,  but  like  a 
bastard,  to  the  ignominy  of  him  that  brought  her  forth  ;  till  time,  the 
midwife  rather  than  the  mother  of  truth,  have  washed  and  salted  the 
infant,  declared  her  legitimate.*  *  He  held  fast  by  three  or  four  writings 
against  the  flood  of  blame  and  anathemas,  and  dared  even  more ;  he 
attacked  before  Parliament  censure,  its  own  work ;  he  spoke  as  a  man 
who  is  wounded  and  oppressed,  for  whom  a  public  prohibition  b  a 
personal  outrage,  who  is  himself  fettered  by  the  fetters  of  the  nation. 
He  does  not  want  the  pen  of  a  paid  '  licenser  '  to  insult  by  its  approval 
the  first  page  of  his  book.  He  hates  this  ignorant  and  imperious  hand, 
and  claims  liberty  of  writing  as  he  claims  liberty  of  thought  :-* 

*  What  advantage  is  it  to  be  a  man«  over  it  is  to  be  a  boy  at  school,  if  we  havts 
ouly  escaped  the  ferula,  to  come  under  the  fescue  of  an  imprimatur?  if  serious  and 
elaborate  writings,  as  if  they  were  no  more  than  the  theme  of  a  grammar-lad  under 
his  pedagogue,  must  not  be  uttered  without  the  cursory  eyes  of  a  temporizing  and 
extemporising  licenser  f  He  w^p  is  not  trusted  with  his  own  actions,  hia  drift  not 
being  known  to  be  evil,  and  standing  to  the  hazard  of  law  and  penalty,  has  nt 
great  argument  to  think  himself  reputed  in  the  commonwealth  wherein  he  was 
bom  for  other  than  a  fool  or  a  foreigner.  When  a  man  writes  to  the  worid,  he 
summons  up  all  his  reason  and  deliberation  to  assist  him  ;  he  searches,  meditatoi^ 
is  industrious,  and  likely  consults  and  confers  with  his  judicious  friends ;  after  all 
which  done,  he  takes  himself  to  be  informed  in  what  he  writes,  ss  well  as  any  thut 
wrote  before  him  ;  if  in  this,  the  most  consummate  act  of  his  fidelity  and  ripeness, 
no  years,  no  industry,  no  former  proof  of  his  abilities,  can  bring  him  to  that  state 
of  maturity,  as  not  to  be  still  mistrusted  and  suspected,  unless  he  oany  all  his 
considerate  diligence,  all  his  midnight  watchings,  and  expense  of  Palladian  oil,  to 
the  hasty  view  of  an  unleisured  licenser,  perhaps  much  his  younger,  perhaps  far 
his  infertor  in  judgment,  perhaps  one  who  never  knew  the  labour  of  book  writing ; 
and  if  he  be  not  repulsed,  or  slighted,  must  appear  in  print  like  a  puny  with  his 
guardian,  and  his  censor's  hand  on  the  back  of  his  title  to  be  his  bail  and  surety, 
that  he  is  no  idiot  or  seducer  ;  it  cannot  be  but  a  dishonour  and  derogation  to  ths 
author,  to  the  book,  to  the  privilege  and  dignity  of  learning.' ' 

Throw  open,  then,  all  the  doors ;  let  there  be  light ;  let  every  maa 
think,  and  bring  his  thoughts  to  the  light.  Dread  not  any  divergence, 
rejoice  in  this  great  work ;  why  insult  the  labourers  by  the  namje  of 
schismatics  and  sectarians  ? 

'  Yet  these  are  the  men  cried  out  against  for  schinnatics  and  sectar  tt^  ••  i|^ 
while  the  temple  of  the  Lord  was  building,  some  cutting,  some  squaring  the 
marble,  others  hewing  the  cedars,  there  should  be  a  sort  of  irrational  men,  who 
could  not  consider  there  must  be  many  schisms  and  many  dissections  made  in  the 
quarry  and  in  the  timber  ere  the  house  of  God  can  be  built  And  when  every  stone 
is  laid  artfully  together,  it  cannot  be  united  into  a  continuity,  it  can  but  be  con- 
tiguous in  this  world :  neither  can  every  piece  of  the  building  be  of  one  form ; 
nay,  rather  the  perfei/ion  consists  in  this,  that  out  of  many  moderate  varietiM 

"  Doctrine  and  DUcipUne  of  Divorce,  iii.  172.  *  Ibid,  178. 

•  Areopagiticay  11. 78.  ^  t 
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Oil  brotherly  diMfmflitndefl  that  are  not  vastly  disproportional,  arises  the  goodlj 
tod  the  graceful  synunetry  that  commends  the  whole  pile  and  structure.' ' 

MiHoD  triumphB  here  tl trough  sympathy ;  he  breaks  foith  uM 
magnificent  images,  he  displays  in  his  style  the  force  which  he 
perceives  around  him  and  in  himself.  He  lauds  the  BeTolution,  and 
bis  praises  aeem  like  the  blast  of  a  trumpet,  to  come  from  a  brazen 
threat: — 

'  Behold  now  this  vast  city,  a  city  of  refuge,  the  mansion-house  of  liberty^j 
encompassed  and  surroiiuded  with  his  protection  ;  the  shop  of  war  has  z.ot  there 
Bore  anvils  and  hammers  working,  to  fashion  out  the  plates  and  instruments  ci 
•nned  justice  in  defence  of  beleagured  truth,  than  there  be  pens  and  heads  there, 
fitting  by  their  studious  lamps,  musing,  searching,  revolving  new  notions  and 
ideas  wherewith  to  present,  as  with  their  homage  and  their  fealty,  the  approaching 
raformation.  .  .  .  What  could  a  man  require  more  from  a  nation  so  pliant,  and 
to  prone  to  seek  after  knowledge  ?  What  wants  there  to  such  a  towardly  and 
pregnant  soil,  but  wise  and  faithful  labourers,  to  make  a  knowing  people,  a 
lation  <^  prophets,  of  sages,  and  of  worthies?'  .  .  .  Methinks  I  see  in  my  mind  a 
noble  and  puissant  nation  rousing  herself  like  a  strong  man  after  sleep,  and 
ihiking  her  invincible  locks :  methinks  I  see  her  as  an  eagle  mewing  her  mi^ty 
youth,  and  kindling  her  undaded  eyes  at  the  full  midday  beam ;  pmging  and 
■nscaling  her  long-abused  sight  at  the  fountain  itself  of  heavenly  radiance ;  while 
tbe  whole  noise  of  timorous  and  flocking  birds,  with  those  also  that  love  the 
twilight,  flutter  about,  amazed  at  what  she  means,  and  in  their  envious  gabble 
would  prognosticate  a  year  of  sects  and  schisms.' ' 

It  is  Milton  who  speaks,  and  il  is  Milton  whom  he  tmwittingly 

describes. 

With  a  sincere  writer,  doctrines  foretell  the  style.  The  sentunents 
Mid  needs  which  form  and  govern  his  beliefs,  construct  and  colour  his 
phrases.  The  same  genius  leaves  once  and  again  the  same  impress,  in 
the  thought  and  in  the  form.  The  power  of  logic  and  enthusiasm 
which  explains  the  opinions  of  Milton,  explains  his  genius.  The  sec- 
tarian and  the  writer  are  one  man,  and  we  shall  find  the  faculties  of 
Aie  sectarian  in  the  talent  of  the  writer. 

When  an  idea  is  planted  in  a  logical  mind,  it  grows  and  fructifies 
tiieiein  a  multitude  of  accessory  and  explanatory  ideas  which  surround 
it,  attached  one  to  the  others,  and  forming  a  thicket  and  a  forest.  The 
phrases  in  Milton  are  immense;  page-long  periods  are  necessary  to 
enclose  the  train  of  so  many  linked  arguments,  and  so  many  accumulated 
metaphors  around  the  governing  thought.  In  this  great  production, 
heart  and  imagination  are  shaken ;  Milton  exults  wliile  he  reasons,  and 
the  phrase  comes  as  from  a  catapidt,  doubling  the  force  of  its  flight 
by  its  hemvj  weight.  I  dare  not  place  before  a  modem  reader  the 
gigantic  periods  which  commence  the  treatise  on  the  Reformation  in 
England,  We  no  longer  possess  this  blast ;  we  only  understand  litile 
Aon  phrases ;  we  cannot  fix  our  attention  on  the  same  point  for  a 
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page  al  a  time  We  require  manageable  ideas ;  we  have  disased  the 
big  two-handed  sword  of  our  fathers,  and  we  only  carry  a  light  foiL 
I  doubt,  however,  if  the  piercing  pliraseology  of  Voltaire  be  moie 
mortal  than  the  cleaving  of  this  iron  mass  :— 

'  If  in  less  noble  and  almost  mechanick  arts  he  is  not  esteemed  to  deser?e  tLa 
name  of  a  compl«at  architect,  an  excellent  painter,  or  the  like,  that  bears  n^t  a 
generous  mind  above  the  peasautly  regard  of  wages  and  hire,  mach  more  mnst  wa 
think  him  a  most  imperfect  and  incompleat  divine,  who  is  so  far  from  being  a 
contemner  of  filthy  lucre,  that  his  whole  divinity  is  moulded  and  bred  up  in  the 
beggarly  and  brutish  hopes  of  a  fat  prebendary,  deanery,  or  bishoprick.' 

If  Michael  Angelo's  prophets  could  speak,  it  would  be  in  this  style  ; 
aod  twenty  times  while  reading  it,  we  may  discern  the  sculptor. 

The  powerful  logic  which  lengthens  the  periods  sustains  the  imagesL 
If  Shakspeare  and  the  masculine  poets  embrace  a  picture  in  the  compass 
of  a  fleeting  expression,  break  upon  their  metaphors  with  new  ones, 
and  exhibit  successively  in  the  same  phrase  the  same  idea  in  five  or  six 
forms,  the  abrupt  motion  of  their  winged  imagination  authorises  or 
explains  these  varied  colours  and  these  mingling  flashe8^%.^ore  con- 
nected  and  more  master  of  himself,  Milton  develops  toOthe  end  the 
threads  which  these  poets  break.  All  his  images  display  themselves  iu 
little  poems,  a  sort  of  solid  allegory,  all  whose  interdependent  parts 
concentrate  their  light  on  the  single  idea  which  they  are  intended  to 
embellish  or  demonstrate : — 

'In  this  manner  the  prelates,  .  .  •  coming  from  a  mean  and  plebeian  life  on  a 
sudden  to  be  lords  of  stately  palaces,  rich  furniture,  delicious  fare,  and  princely 
attendance,  thought  the  plain  and  homespun  verity  of  Christ's  gospel  unfit  any- 
longer  to  hold  their  lordships*  acquaintance,  unless  the  poor  threadbare  matrou 
were  put  into  better  clothes :  her  chaste  and  modest  veil,  surrounded  with  celestial 
beams,  they  overlaid  with  wanton  tresses,  and  in  a  flaring  tire  bespeckled  her 
with  aU  the  gaudy  allurements  of  a  whore. ' ' 

Politicians  reply  that  this  gaudy  church  supports  royalty. 

'What  greater  debasement  can  there  be  to  royal  dignity,  whose  towering  maA 
steadfast  height  rests  upon  the  unmovable  foundations  of  justice,  and  heroic  virtiiQ^ 
tlian  to  chain  it  in  a  dependence  of  subsisting,  or  ruining,  to  the  painted  battle* 
ments  and  gaudy  rottenness  of  prelatry,  which  want  but  one  puff  of  the  king's  to 
blow  them  down  like  a  pasteboard  house  built  of  court-cards  V* 

Metaphors  thus  sustained  receive  a  singular  breadth,  pomp,  and  majesty. 
Tliey  are  spread  forth  without  clashing  together,  like  the  wide  folds  of 
a  bcarlet  cloak,  bathed  in  light  and  fringed  with  gold. 

Do  not  take  these  metaphors  for  an  accident  Milton  lavishes  thein, 
like  a  priest  who  in  his  worship  exhibits  splendours  and  wins  iKe  eye, 
to  gain  the  heart.  He  has  been  nourbhed  by  the  reading  of  Spenser, 
Drayton,  Shakspeare,  Beaumont,  all  the  most  sparkling  poets ;  and  the 
golden  flow  of  the  preceding  age,  though  impoverished  all  around  him 


*  Of  Jieforrnation  in  England,  IL  first  book,  38SJ. 

•  Ibid,  ii.  second  book,  397.  r"r^r^r.T^ 
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•nd  flackened  in  fifmself.  has  become  enlarged  fike  a  lake  tliroiigYi  being 
'lammed  up  in  his  heart  Like  Shakspeare,  he  imagines  at  every  tnm, 
and  even  out  of  turn,  and  scandalises  the  classical  and  French  taste. 

* .  .  .  As  if  they  could  make  God  earthly  and  fleshly,  hecaiise  they  conld  not 
Aake  themselves  heavenly  and  spiritual ;  they  began  to  draw  down  all  the  divine 
intercourse  betwixt  God  and  the  soul,  yea,  the  very  shape  of  God  himself,  into  an 
exterior  and  bodily  form  ;  .  .  .  they  hallowed  it,  they  fumed  up,  they  spriDklp4 
it,  they  bedecked  it,  not  in  robes  of  pure  innocency,  but  of  pure  linen,  with  other 
deformed  and  fantastic  dresses,  in  palls  and  mitres,  and  gewgaws  fetched  from 
Ainm's  old  wardrobe,  or  the  flamins  vestry :  then  was  the  priest  set  to  con  his 
motions  and  his  postures,  his  liturgies  and  his  lurries,  till  the  soul  by  this  means 
•f  orerbodying  herself,  given  np  justly  to  fleshly  delights,  bated  her  wing  apace 
downward :  and  finding  the  ease  she  had  from  her  visible  and  sensuous  colleague, 
the  body,  in  performance  of  religious  duties,  her  pinions  now  brokeii,  and  flagging^ 
ihifted  off  from  herself  the  labour  of  high  soaring  any  more,  forgot  her  heavenly 
fli^t,  and  left  the  dull  and  droiling  carcase  to  plod  on  in  the  old  road,  and  drudg- 
ing tnde  of  outward  confonnity.'  ^ 

If  we  did  not  discern  here  the  traces  of  theological  coarseness,  we  might 
fancy  we  were  reading  an  imitator  of  the  PhcBdo^  and  under  the  fana- 
tical anger  recognise  the  images  of  Plato.  There  is  one  j)hrase  which 
for  manly  beauty  aAd  enthusiasm  recalls  the  tone  of  the  Republic: — 

*  I  cannot  praise  a  fugitive  and  cloistered,  unexercised  and  unbreathed  "irtue, 
that  never  saUies  out  and  sees  her  adversary,  but  slinks  out  of  the  race  where  that 
iounortal  gariand  is  to  be  run  for,  not  without  dust  and  heat' 

Bat  Milton  is  only  Platonic  by  his  richness  and  exaltation.  For  the 
rest,  he  is  a  man  of  the  Renaissance,  pedantic  and  harsh ;  he  insults  the 
Pope,  who,  after  the  gift  of  Pepin  le  Bref,  'never  ceased  baiting  and 
goring  the  succe«?ors  of  his  best  lord  Constantine,  what  by  his  barking 
curses  and  excommunications  ;*'  he  is  mythological  in  his  defence  of 
the  press,  showing  that  formerly  *  no  envious  Juno  sat  cross-legged  over 
the  nativity  of  any  man*s  intellectual  offspring.'  It  matters  little:  these 
learned,  familiar,  grand  images,  whatever  they  be,  are  powerful  and 
Aaturah*  Superabundance,  like  crudity,  here  only  manifests  the  vigour 
■nd  lyric  dash  which  Milton's  character  had  predicted. 

Even  passion  follows ;  exaltation  brings  it  with  the  images.  Bold 
expressions,  exaggeration  of  style,  cause  us  to  hear  the  vibrating  voice 
<tf  the  suffering  man,  indignant  and  determined. 

'  For  books  are  not  absolutely  dead  things,  but  do  contain  a  progeny  of  life  In 
tlittn  to  be  as  active  as  that  soul  was  whose  progeny  they  are ;  nay,  they  do  pre- 
ienre  as  in  a  vial  the  purest  efficacy  and  extraction  of  that  living  intellect  that  bred 

>  0/ Reformation  m  England^  ii  book  first,  p.  866. 

*  0/  Rtformation  Mt  Mlngland,  ii  second  book,  895. 

*  Whatsoever  time,  or  the  heedless  hand  of  blind  chance,  hath  drawn  dowi 
from  of  old  to  tills  present,  in  her  huge  drag-net.  wliotlior  fish  or  sefc-weed* 
■htlLs  or  shrubs,  uupickfui,  unchosen,  thost)  are  the  fathers.      '0/  PrtUttical 
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them.  I  know  tliey  are  m  lirelj,  and  as  Tigioioa8l]r  prcdnctive,  as  thosf;  fabfolom 
dragon's  teeth :  and  being  sown  np  and  down,  may  chance  to  spring  np  armed 
men.  And  yvtt,  on  the  other  hand,  unless  wariness  be  used,  as  good  almost  kill  m 
man  as  kill  a  good  book  :  who  kills  a  man  kills  a  reasonable  creature,  Grod's  image ; 
but  he  who  destroys  a  good  book,  kills  reason  itself,  kills  the  image  of  God,  aa  it 
were,  in  the  eye.  Many  a  man  lives  a  burden  to  the  earth  ;  but  a  good  book  is  tba 
precious  life-blood  of  a  master-spirit,  embalmed  and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a 
life  beyond  life.  It  is  true,  no  age  can  restore  a  life,  whereof,  perhaps  there  is  uo 
great  loss ;  and  revolutions  of  ages  do  not  oft  recover  the  loss  of  a  rgected  trutlfi, 
for  the  want  of  which  whole  nations  fare  the  worse.  We  should  be  wary,  therefore^ 
what  persecution  we  raise  against  the  living  labours  of  public  men,  how  we  spill 
that  seasoned  life  of  man,  preserved  and  stored  up  in  books ;  since  we  see  a  kind  of 
homicide  may  be  thus  committed,  sometimes  a  martyrdom  ;  and  if  it  extend  to  the 
whole  impression,  a  kind  of  massacre,  whereof  the  execution  ends  not  in  the  slaying 
of  an  elemental  life,  but  strikes  at  the  ethereal  and  fifth  essence,  the  breaUi  of 
reason  itself ;  slays  an  immoitality  rather  than  a  Ufe.' ' 

This  energy  is  sublime ;  the  man  is  eqnal  to  the  cause,  and  never  did 
a  loflier  eloquence  match  a  loftier  truth.  Terrible  expressions  OTer* 
whelm  the  book-tyrants,  the  profaners  of  thought,  the  assassins  of 
liberty.  *  The  council  of  Trent  and  the  Spanish  inquisition,  engender- 
ing together,  brought  forth  or  perfected  those  catalogues  and  expurging 
indexes,  that  rake  through  the  entrails  of  many  an  old  good  author, 
•with  a  violation  worse  than  any  that  could  be  offered  to  his  tomb.'* 
Similar  expressions  lash  the  carnal  minds  which  believe  without  think- 
ing, and  make  their  servility  into  a  religion.  There  is  a  passage  which, 
by  its  bitter  familiarity,  recalls  Swift,  and  surpasses  him  in  all  loftiness 
of  imagination  and  genius  :^- 

'  A  man  may  be  an  heretic  in  the  trath,  and  if  he  believes  things  only  because 
his  pastor  says  so,  .  .  .  the  very  truth  he  holds  becomes  his  heresy.  ...  A 
wealthy  man,  addicted  to  his  pleasure  and  to  his  profits,  finds  religion  to  be  a  traffic 
so  entangled,  and  of  so  many  piddling  accounts,  that  of  all  mysteries  he  cannot 
skiU  to  keep  a  stock  going  upon  that  trade.  ...  What  does  he  thei^efore,  bat 
reAolvBs  to  give  over  toiling,  and  to  find  himself  out  some  factor,  to  whose  care  and 
credit  he  may  commit  the  whole  managing  of  his  religious  afiairs ;  some  divine  of 
note  and  estimation  that  must  be.  To  him  he  adheres,  resigns  the  whole  ^-are- 
hoose  of  his  religion,  with  all  the  locks  and  keys,  into  his  custody ;  an  I  indeed 
makes  the  very  person  of  that  man  his  religion.  ...  So  that  a  man  may  say  hit 
leligion  is  now  no  more  vdthin  himself,  but  is  become  a  dividual  movaS]&*  and 
goes  ind  comes  near  him,  according  as  that  good  man  frequents  the  house.  He 
entertains  him,  gives  him  gifts,  feasts  him,  lodges  him  ;  his  religion  comes  home  at 
night,  prays,  is  liberally  supped,  and  sumptuously  laid  to  sleep  ;  rises,  is  saluted* 
and  after  the  malmsey,  or  some  well-spiced  bruage,  and  better  breakfasted,  .  .  • 
his  religion  walks  abroad  at  eight,  and  leaves  his  kind  entertainer  in  the  shop 
trading  all  day  without  his  religion.'* 

He  condescended  to  mock  for  an  instant,  with  what  piercing  irony  yoc 


*  Jreopagitica,  U.  55.  «  Ibid.  ii.  60.  ^Jbid.  Ik  85. 
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bave  seen.  But  irony,  piercing  as  it  may  be,  seems  to  him  weak.^ 
Hear  him  when  he  comes  to  himself,  when  he  returns  to  open  and 
serious  invective,  when  after  the  carnal  believer  he  overwhelms  the 
carnal  prelate : — 

'The  table  of  commnnioii,  now  become  a  table  of  separation,  stands  hlce  aa 
flulted  platform  upon  the  brow  of  the  quire,  fortified  with  bulwark  and  barricado, 
to  keep  off  the  profane  touch  of  the  laics,  whilst  the  obscene  and  surfeited  pria*it 
•emples  not  to  paw  and  mammoo  the  sacramental  bread,  as  fiuniliarly  as  hia  tare,  a 

biscuit** 

He  triamphs  in  believing  that  all  these  profanations  are  to  be  avenged. 
The  horrible  doctrine  of  Calvin  has-  once  more  fixed  men^s  gaze  on  the 
dogma  of  malediction  and  everlasting  damnation.  Hell  in  hand,  Milton 
mennces;  he  is  drunk  with  justice  and  vengeance  amid  the  abysses 
which  he  opens,  and  the  flames  which  he  wields: — 

'Thej  shall  be  thrown  eternally  into  the  darkest  and  deepest  gulf  of  hell, 
where,  under  the  despiteful  controul,  the  trample  and  spurn  of  all  the  other 
damned,  that  in  the  anguish  of  their  torture  shall  have  no  other  ease  than  to  exer- 
dee  a  raving  and  bestial  tyranny  over  them  as  their  slaves  and  negroes,  they  shall 
lemain  in  that  plight  for  ever  the  basest,  the  lowermost,  the  most  dejected,  most 
anderfoot,  and  down-trodded  vassals  of  perdition.' 

Fury  here  mounts  to  the  sublime,  and  Michael  Angelo's  Christ  is  not 
more  inexorable  and  vengeful. 

Let  us  fill  the  measure;  let  us  add,  as  he  does,  the  prospects  of 
heaven  to  the  visions  of  darkness;  the  pamphlet  becomes  a  hymn : — 

'  When  I  recall  to  mind  at  last,  after  so  many  dark  ages,  wherein  the  huge 
erershadowing  train  of  error  had  almost  swept  all  the  stars  out  of  the  firmament  of 
the  church ;  how  the  bright  and  blissful  Reformation  (by  divine  power)  struck 
throngh  the  black  and  settled  night  of  ignorance  and  antichristian  tyi*anny, 
metliiuks  a  sovereign  and  reviving  joy  must  needs  rush  into  the  bosom  of  1dm  that 
reads  or  hears ;  and  the  sweet  odour  of  the  returning  gospel  imbathe  his  soul  with 
the  fragrancy  of  heaven.  *  • 

Overloaded  with  ornaments,  infinitely  prolonged,  these  periods  are 
triumphant  choruses  of  angelic  alleluias  sung  by  deep  voices  to  the 
arcoropaniraent  of  ten  thousand  harps  of  gold.  In  the  midst  of  bis 
•jUogisms,  Milton  prays,  sustained  by  the  accent  of  the  prophets,  sur* 
pninded  by  memories  of  the  Bible,  ravished  with  the  splendours  of  the 
Apocalypse,  but  checked  on  the  brink  of  hallucination  by  science  aid 
k^c,  in  the  summit  of  the  calm  clear  atmosphere,  without  rising  to  the 
butning  tracts  where  ecstasy  dissolves  the  reason,  with  a  majesty  cl 

'  When  he  is  simply  comic,  he  reaches,  like  Hoparth  and  Swift,  a  rude  and 
farcical  address.  '  A  bishop's  foot  that  has  all  his  toes  (maugre  the  gout),  and  a 
Knen  sock  over  it,  is  the  aptest  emblem  of  the  prelat  himself;  who,  being  a 
pluialist,  may,  under  one  surplice,  hide  four  benefices,  besides  that  great  metio* 
politan  toe.' 

•  Of  Bef<yrvMHm^  in  Bngland,  U.  878.  »<JWrf.  ii-jaW 
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eloquence  and  a  solemn  grandeur  never  surpassed,  whose  perfection 
proves  that  he  has  entered  his  domain,  and  gives  promise  of  the  poet 
beyond  the  prose-writer  :— 

'ThoQ,  therefore,  that  sittest  in  light  and  glory  nnapproachahle,  parent  of 
angels  and  men !  next,  thee  I  implore,  omnipotent  King,  Hedeemer  of  th.it  lost 
remnant  whose  nature  thou  didst  assume,  ineifable  and  everlasting  Love!  and 
thou,  the  third  subsistence  of  divine  infinitude,  illumining  Spirit,  the  joy  and 
solace  of  crysated  things  t  one  Tripersonal  Oodhead  1  look  upon  this  thy  poor  und 
almost  spent  and  expiring  church.  ...  0  let  them  not  bring  about  their  damiidd 
designs,  ...  to  reinvolve  us  in  that  pitohy  cloud  of  infernal  darkness,  where  w« 
shall  ne7er  more  see  the  sun  of  thy  truth  again,  never  hope  for  the  cheerful  dawn, 
never  more  hear  the  bird  of  morning  sing.* ' 

*  O  Thou  the  ever-begotten  Light  and  perfect  Image  of  the  Father,  .  .  .  Who 
is  there  that  cannot  trace  thee  now  in  thy  beamy  walk  through  the  midst  of  thy 
sanctuary,  amidst  those  golden  candlesticks,  which  have  long  suffered  a  dimness 
amongst  us  through  the  violence  of  those  that  had  seized  them,  and  were  more 
taken  with  the  mention  of  their  gold  than  of  their  starry  light  I  .  .  .  Come  there« 
fore,  0  thou  that  hast  the  seven  stars  in  thy  right  hand,  appoint  thy  chosen 
priests  according  to  their  orders  and  courses  of  old,  to  minister  before  thee,  and 
duly  to  press  and  pour  out  the  consecrated  oil  into  thy  holy  and  ever-bumin^  lamps. 
Thou  hast  sent  out  the  spirit  of  prayer  upon  thy  servants  over  all  the  land  to  this 
effect,  and  stirred  up  their  vows  as  the  sound  of  many  waters  about  thy  throne, 
...  0  perfect  and  accomplish  thy  glorious  acts!  .  .  .  Come  forth  ont  of  tiiy 
royal  chambers,  O  Prince  of  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  •  put  on  the  visible  robes  <^ 
thy  imperial  majesty,  take  up  that  unlimited  sceptre  which  thy  Almighty  Father 
hath  bequeathed  thee ;  for  now  the  voice  of  thy  bride  calls  thee,  and  all  creatoros 
sigh  to  be  renewed.'* 

This  song  of  supplications  and  cheerfulness  is  an  outpouring  of  splen- 
dours ;  and  if  you  search  all  literature,  you  will  hardly  find  poets  equal 
to  this  writer  of  prose. 

Is  he  truly  a  prose- writer?  Entangled  dialedlics,  a  heavy  and 
awkward  mind,  fanatical  and  ferocious  provincialism,  an  epic  grandeur 
of  sustained  and  superabundant  images,  the  bhist  and  the  temerities  of 
implacable  and  all-powerful  passion,  the  sublimity  of  religious  and 
lyric  exaltation :  we  do  not  recognise  in  these  features  a  man  born  to 
explain,  persuade,  and  prove.  The  scholasticism  and  grossness  of  tlia 
time  have  blunted  or  rusted  his  logia  Imagination  and  enthusiasm 
carried  him  away  and  enchained  him  in  metaphor.  Thus  dazzled  or 
marred,  he  could  not  produce  a  perfect  work ;  he  did  but  write  useful 
tracts,  called  forth  by  practical  interest  and  actual  hate,  and  fine  isolated 
morsels,  inspired  by  collision  with  a  grand  idea,  and  by  the  momentary 
flight  of  genius.  Tet,-in  all  these  abandoned  fragments,  the  man  shows 
in  his  entirety.  The  systematic  and  lyric  spirit  is  manifested  in  the 
pamphlet  as  well  as  in  the  poem;  the  faculty  of  embracing  general 
efifects,  and  of  being  shaken  by  them,  remains  on  an  equality  in  Milton*f 
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Iwo  careers,  and  you  ^vill  see  in  the  Paradise  and  Conwn  wliat  you  have 
met  with  in  the  TrecUm  on  the  Re/oj-nicUion,  and  in  the  Animadversi^m 
m  ikt  BemonstranU 

VL 

^^CUombaa  acknowledged  to  me,'  writes  Dryden,  'that  Spensei 
was  his  original*  In  fact,  by  the  purity  and  elevation  of  their  moralsi 
oj  the  fulness  and  connection  of  their  style,  by  the  noble  chivalric  sen- 
timents, and  their  fine  classical  arrangement,  they  are  brothers.  But 
be  had  yet  other  masters — Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Burton,  Drummond, 
Ben  Jonson,  Shakspeare,  the  whole  splendid  English  Renaissance,  and 
behind  it  the  Italian  poesy,  Latin  antiquity,  the  fine  Greek  literature, 
and  all  the  sources  whence  the  English  Renaissance  sprang.  He  con- 
^ued  the  great  current,  but  in  a  manner  of  his  own.  He  took  their 
mythology,  their  allegoric*,  sometimes  their  conceits,^  and  found  the 
trick  of  their  rich  colouring,  their  magnificent  sentiment  of  living  natims, 
their  iitexhaastible  ad^iiration  of  forms  and  colours.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  he  transformed  their  diction,  and  employed  poetry  in  a  new  service. 
P^  *rrftt?r  ^^^  ^y  impiilse,  and  at  the  mere  contact  with  things,  but  like 
a  man  of  letters,  a  chissic,  in  a  scholarlike  manner,  with  the  assistance 
of  books,  seeing  objects  as  much  through  previous  writings  as  in 
themselves,  adding  to  his  images  the  images  of  others,  borrowing  and 
re-casting  their  inventions,  as  an  artist  who  unites  and  multiplies  the 
bosses  and  driven  gold,  already  entwined  on  a  diadem  by  twenty  work- 
men. He  made  thus  for  himself  a  composite  and  brilliant  style,  less 
natural  than  that  of  his  precursors,  less  fit  for  effusions,  less  akin  to  the 
lively  first  glow  of  sensation,  but  more  solid,  more  regular,  more  capable 
of  concentrating  in  one  large  patch  of  light  all  their  sparklings  and 
^lendonrs.  He  brings  together,  like  -ffischylus,  words  of  'six  cubits,' 
|dumed  and  decked  in  purple,  and  made  them  fiow  like  a  royal  ti'un 
before  his  ide%  to  exalt  and  announce  it.     He  introduces  to  us 

'  The  breathing  roses  of  the  wood. 
Fair  sUver-buskin'd  nymphs ;'  * 

•Dd  teUahow 

'  The  gray-hooded  Ewb, 
Like  a  sad  votarist  in  palmer's  weed, 
Rose  from  the  hindmost  wheels  of  Phodbns'  wafai  f* 

vA  ^leaksof 

«AU  the  sea-girt  isles, 
That,  like  to  rich  and  varioos  gems,  inlay 
The  unadorned  bosom  of  the  deep  ;'  ^ 

'  Bee  the  Hymn  on  the  NoHvUy ;  amongst  others,  the  first  few  strophes 
Bee  also  Lyeida$. 

»  Areadee,  v.  33.  >  Comus,  v.  188-190.  *  Ibid.  v.  21-28. 
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*  That  undisturbed  soug  of  pure  ooncent. 

Aye  sung  before  the  sapphire-colour'd  throng 
To  Him  that  sits  thereon, 
With  saintly  sliout,  and  solemn  jubilee  ; 
Where  the  bright  Seraphim,  in  burning  row^ 
Their  loud-uplitted  angel-trumpets  blow.*  * 

lie  gathered  into  full  nosegays  the  flowers  scattered  through  tte  olliev 
poets: 

*  Ye  Talleys  low,  where  the  mild  whispers  use 

Of  shades,  and  wanton  winds,  and  gushing  brook% 

On  whose  fresh  lap  the  swart-star  sparely  look« ; 

Throw  hither  all  your  quaint  enamell'd  eyes. 

That  on  the  green  turf  suck  the  honied  showery 

And  purple  all  the  ground  with  yemal  flowers. 

Bring  the  rathe  primrose  that  forsaken  diesi 

The  tufted  crow-toe,  and  pale  jessamine, 

The  white  pink,  and  the  pansy  freak'd  with  je^ 

The  glowing  violet. 

The  musk-rose,  and  the  well-attired  woodbine^ 

With  cowslips  wan  that  hanp;  the  pensive  head. 

And  every  flower  that  sad  embroidery  wears : 

Bid  amaranthus  all  his  beauty  shed. 

And  dafliEidillies  All  their  cups  with  tears, 

To  strew  the  laureat  herse  where  Lycid  lies.'* 

When  still  quite  young,  on  his  quitting  Cambridge,  he  inclined  to  the 
magnificent  and  grand ;  he  wanted  a  great  rolling  verse,  an  ample  and 
sounding  strophe,  vast  periods  of  fourteen  and  four-and-twenty  lines. 
He  did  not  face  objects  on  a  level,  as  a  mortal,  but  from  on  high,  like 
those  archangels  of  Goethe/  who  embrace  at  a  glance  the  whole  ocean 
lashing  its  coasts,  and  the  earth  rolling  on,  wrapt  in  the  harmony  of  the 
fraternal  stars.  It  was  not  life  that  he  felt,  like  the  masters  of  the 
Renaissance,  but  greatness,  like  ^schylus,  and  the  Hebrew  seers,  ^ 
manly  and  lyric  spirits  like  his  own,  who,  nourished  like  him  in  reli 
gious  emotions  and  continuous  enthusiasm,  like  him  displayed  sacerdotal 
pomp  and  majesty.  To  express  such  a  sentiment,  images,  and  poeiry 
addressed  only  to  the  eyes,  were  not  enough;  sounds  also  were  requisite, 
and  that  more  introspective  poetry  which,  purged  from  corporeal  show^ 
could  reach  the  soul :  Milton  was  a  musician ;  hb  hymns  rolled  with  the 
slowness  of  a  measured  song  and  the  gravity  of  a  declamation ;  and  he 
seems  himself  to  be  describing  his  art  in  these  incomparable  Tervei^ 
which  are  evolved  like  the  solemn  harmony  of  a  motett: 

^  Ode  at  a  Solemn  Mu^,  f>,  6-11.  «  Lycidas,  v,  186-151. 

•  Fatist,  Prolog  im  Eimmel. 

^  See  the  prophecy  against  Archbishop  Laud  in  Lycidcu,  v.  180  ? 
*  Itut  that  two-handed  engine  at  the  door 
Stands  readv  to  smite  once,  and  smite  no  more. 
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^  Bnt  else,  in  deep  of  night,  when  drowsineM 
Hath  lock'd  up  mortal  sense,  then  listen  I 
To  the  celestial  sirens'  harmony, 
That  sit  upon  the  nine  infolded  spheres, 
And  sing  to  those  that  hold  the  vital  sheMty 
And  torn  the  adamantine  spindle  round. 
On  ikliich  the  fate  of  gods  and  men  is  wound. 
Such  sweet  compulsion  doth  in  mnsick  lie, 
To  lull  the  daughters  of  Necessity, 
And  keep  unsteady  Nature  to  her  law. 
And  the  low  world  in  measured  motion  draw 
After  the  heavenly  tune,  which  none  can  hear 
Of  human  mould,  with  gross  unpuiged  ear.'  ^ 

^**1  h*1  flfr^"*!  ^"  sobject8  differed;  he  compacted  and  ennobled 
the  poet's  domain  as  well  as  his  language,  and  consecrated  his  thoughts 
•s  well  as  his  words.  He  who  knows  the  true  nature  of  poetry  soon 
finds,  as  Milton  said  a  little  later,  what  despicable  creatures  '  libidinous 
and  ignorant  poetasters'  are,  and  to  what  religious,  glorious,  splendid 
use  poetry  can  be  put  in  things  divine  and  human.  '  These  abilities, 
wheresoeyer  they  be  found,  are  the  inspired  gift  of  God,  rarely  bestowed, 
but  yet  to  some  (though  most  abuse)  in  every  nation;  and  are  of  power, 
hestde  the  office  of  a  pulpit,  to  imbreed  and  cherish  in  a  great  people 
the  seeds  of  virtue  and  public  civility,  to  allay  the  perturbations  of  the 
mind,  and  set  the  affections  in  right  tune ;  to  celebrate  in  glorious  and 
lofty  hymns  the  throne  and  equipage  of  God's  almightiness,  and  what 
he  works,  and  what  he  suffers  to  be  wrought  with  high  providence  in 
his  church;  to  sing  victorious  agonies  of  martyrs  and  saints,  the  deeds 
«id  triumphs  of  just  and  pious  nations,  doing  valiantly  through  faith 
agamst  the  enemies  of  Christ.* ' 

In  fact,  from  the  first,  at  St.  Paul's  School  and  at  Cambridge,  he  had 
written  Paraphrases  of  the  Psalms^  then  composed  odes  on  the  Nativity, 
Grcumdsiofi,  and  Passion.  Presently  appeared  sad  poems  on  the  Death 
of  a  Fair  Infant,  An  Epitaph  on  the  Marchioness  of  Winchester;  then 
grave  and  noble  verses  On  Time,  at  a  Solenm  Musick,  a  sonnet  On  his 
king  arrived  to  the  Age  of  Ttventy-three,  *  a  late  spring  which  shew'th 
50  bud  or  blossom.'  At  last  we  have  him  in  the  country  with  his  father, 
■nd  the  hopes,  dreams,  first  enchantments  of  youth,  rise  from  his  heart 
like  the  morning  breath  of  a  summer's  dayi  But  what  a  distance  be- 
tireen  these  calm  and  bright  contemplations  and  the  warm  youtli,  the 
voluptuous  Adonis  of  Sbakspeare!  He  walked,  used  his  eyes,  listened; 
there  i«a  joys  ended ;  they  are  but  the  poetic  joys  of  the  soul : 

'  To  hear  the  lark  begin  his  flight, 
And  singing,  startle  the  dull  nigh^ 
From  his  watch-tower  in  the  skiea^ 
Till  the  dappled  dawn  doth  rise  ; .  •  • 

«  Arcades,  v.  61-73. 

«  iii.  Tfu  Reason  of  Church  Oovernment.  book  ii.    Introduction.  479. 
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While  the  plowman,  near  at  hand, 
Whistles  o*er  the  furrow'd  land, 
And  the  milk-maid  singeth  bliUie^ 
And  the  mower  whets  his  sithe, 
And  every  shepherd  tells  his  tale 
Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale.'  ^ 

To  see  the  Tillage  dances  and  gaiety;  to  look  upon  the  'high  triumphs 
and  the  'bnsj  hum  of  men*  in  the  *tower*d  cities;'  above  all,  (f 
abandon  himself  to  melody,  to  the  divine  roll  of  sweet  verse,  and  I  he 
charming  dreams  which  they  spread  before  us  in  a  golden  light  ;^thif 
is  all ;  and  presently,  as  if  he  had  gone  too  far,  to  oounterbalanoe  this 
eulogy  of  sensuous  joys,  he  summons  Melancholy : 

*  Come,  pensive  Nun,  devout  and  pniCb 
Sol)cr,  Btcdfast,  and  demure, 
All  in  a  robe  of  darkest  grain. 
Flowing  with  majeslick  train. 
And  sable  stole  of  Cyprus  lawn 
Over  thy  decent  shoulders  drawn. 
Come,  but  keep  tliy  wonted  state^ 
"With  even  step,  and  musing  gait ; 
And  looks  commercing  with  the  skie^ 
Thy  raxit  soul  sitting  in  thine  eyes.'  * 

With  her  he  wanders  amidst  grave  thoughts  and  graT6  rights,  which 
recall  a  man  to  his  condition,  and  prepare  him  for  hb  duties,  now 
amongst  the  high  colonnades  of  primeval  trees,  whose  *  high-embowed 
roof  retains  the  silence  and  the  twilight  under  their  shade }  now  in 

'  The  studious  cloysters  pale^  •  •  • 
With  antick  pillars  massy  proof. 
And  storied  windows  ricMy  dight^ 
Casting  a  dim  religious  light ; ' ' 

now  again  in  the  retirement  of  the  study,  where  the  cricket  chirpo, 
where  the  lamp  of  labour  shines,  where  the  mind,  alone  with  the  noble 
minds  of  the  past,  may 

'Unsphert 

The  spirit  of  Plato,  to  unfold 

"What  worlds  or  what  vast  regions  hold 

The  immortal  mind,  that  hath  forsook 

Her  mansion  in  this  fleshly  nook.'* 

He  was  filled  with  this  lofty  philosophy.  Whatever  the  language  ha 
^ed,  English,  Italian,  or  Latin,  whatever  the  kind  of  verse,  sonnets, 
hymns,  stanzas,  tragedy  or  epic,  he  always  returned  to  it  He  praised 
above  all  chaste  love,  piety,  generosity,  heroic  force.  It  was  not  from 
scruple,  but  it  was  innate  in  him  ;  his  chief  need  and  faculty  led  him  to 
noble  conceptions.    He  took  a  delight  in  admiring,  as  Shakspeare  in  creat> 

»  L'AUegro,  v.  41-6a  «  11  Pen9ero$o,  v.  81-10. 

•  Ibid,  V.  150-160.  *  Ibid.  d.  884tt. 
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ffig,  as  SwIfV  in  destrojing,  as  Byron  in  combating,  as  Spenser  in  dream-  \ 
ing.  £yen  on  ornamental  poems,  which  were  only  employed  to  exhibit 
costumes  and  introduce  fairy-tales,  in  Masques,  like  those  of  Ben  Joiison,  , 
he  imprcfised  his  own  character.  They  were  amusements  for  the  castle ; ' 
he  made  out  of  them  lectures  on  magnanimity  and  constancy :  one  of 
thenu  ComuSj  well  worked  out,  with  a  complete  originality  and  extra-  i 
ordinary  elevation  of  style,  is  perhaps  his  masterpiece,  and  is  simply  the  | 
eulogy  of  virtue. 

Here  we  are  in  the  heavens  at  the  first  dash.     A  spirit|  descended 
IB  the  midst  of  wild  woods,  repeats  this  ode : 

'  Before  the  stany  threshold  of  Jove's  court 
My  maDsion  is,  where  those  immortal  shapes 
Of  bright  aerial  spirits  live  inspliered 
In  regions  mild  of  calm  and  serene  air, 
Above  the  smoke  and  stir  of  this  dim  spot, 
"Which  men  call  earth ;  and,  with  low-thoaghted  etm 
Confined,  and  pester'd  in  this  pinfold  here, 
Strive  to  keep  up  a  frail  and  feverish  being, 
Unmindful  of  the  crown  that  Virtue  gives, 
After  this  mortal  change,  to  her  true  servants. 
Amongst  the  enthroned  Gods  on  sainted  seats.' ' 

Such  eharacters  cannot  speak ;  they  sing.  The  drama  is  an  antique 
opera,  composed  like  the  Prometheus  of  solemn  hymns.  The  spectator  i 
IS  transported  beyond  the  real  world.  He  does  not  listen  to  men,  but 
to  sentiments.  He  assists  at  a  concert,  as  ifi  Shakspeare ;  the  CWus 
continues  the  Midsummer  Nighft  Dream^  as  a  choir  of  deep  men's  Toicea 
oontinnes  the  glowing  and  sad  symphony  of  the  instruments: 

'Through  the  perplex'd  paths  of  this  drear  wood. 
The  nodding  honour  of  whose  shady  brows 
Threats  the  forlorn  and  wandering  passenger,' ' 

stnjs  a  noble  lady,  separated  from  her  two  brothers,  troubled  by  the 
lavage  cries  and  turbulent  joy  which  she  hears  from  afar.  There  the 
Km  of  Circe  the  enchantress,  sensual  Comus,  dances  and  shakes  his 
torches  amid  the  clamour  of  men  transformed  into  brutes;  it  is  the 
kmrwhen 

*The  sounds  and  seas,  with  all  their  finny  drovc^ 

Kow  to  the  moon  in  wavering  morrice  move ; 

And,  on  the  tawny  sands  and  shelves 

Trip  the  pert  faeries  and  the  dapper  elves.'* 

The  kdy  is  terrified,  and  sinks  on  her  knees ;  and  in  the  misty  forms 
which  €oat  above  in  the  pale  light,  perceives  the  mysterious  and 
heavenly  truairiians  who  watch  over  her  life  and  honour: 

'  0,  welcome,  pure-eyed  Faith  ;  white-handed  Hope^ 
Thou  hoverini;  angel,  girt  with  golden  wings ; 


•  Caaws, «.  1-11.      X.     «  im. «.  87-89.  » 
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And  tTion,  nnh^omish'tl  form  of  Chastity ! 

I  see  ye  visihly,  and  now  believe 

That  He,  the  Supreme  Gootl,  to  whom  all  things  iU 

Are  but  as  slavish  ollicei-s  of  veni;«-.itice, 

"Would  send  a  glistering  guardian,  if  need  frera^ 

To  keep  my  life  and  hotjonr  unnssail'd. 

Was  I  deceived,  or  did  a  sable  clond 

Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night  f 

I  did  not  err  ;  there  does  a  sable  cloud 

Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night. 

And  casts  a  gleam  over  this  tnlted  grovo.'* 

She  calls  hei  brothers : 

'  At  last  a  soft  and  solemn-breathing  sound 
^ose  like  a  steam  of  rich  distili'd  perfumes^ 
And  stole  upon  the  air,* 

aorcss  tho  ^  violet-embroider'd  vale,*  to  the  dissolute  god  whom  dM 
enchants.     He  comes  disguised  as  a  'gentle  shepherd,'  and  says: 

*  Can  any  mortal  mixture  of  earth's  mould 
Breathe  such  divine,  enchanting  ravishment  t 
Sure  something  holy  lodges  in  that  breast. 
And  with  these  raptures  moves  the  vocal  air 
To  testify  his  hidden  residence. 
How  sweetly  did  they  float  upon  the  wings 
Of  silence,  through  the  empty- vaulted  nighti 
At  every  fall  smoothing  the  raven  down 
Of  darkness,  till  it  smiled  I     I  have  oft  heard  , 

My  mother  Circe  with  the  syrens  three, 
Amidst  the  flowery -kirtled  Naiades, 
Culling  their  potent  herbs  and  baleful  drugs ; 
Who,  as  they  sung,  would  take  the  prison'd  sdvil. 
And  lap  it  in  Elysium  :  Soylla  wept. 
And  chid  her  barking  waves  into  attention.  •  •  • 
But  such  a  sacred  and  home-felt  delighti 
Such  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss, 
I  never  heard  till  now. '  * 

They  were  heavenly  songs  which  ComusJ^rd ;  Milton  describes, 
and  at  the  same  time  imitates  them;  he  maCes  ns  underetojii  the 
saying  of  his  master  Plato,  that  virtuous  melodies  teach  virtue. 

Circe*s  sou  has  by  deceit  carried  off  the  noble  lady,  and  seats  her^ 
with  *  nerves  all  chained  up,'  in  a  sumptuous  palace  before  a  table 
spread  with  all  dainties.  She  accuses  him,  resists,  insults  him,  and  the 
style  assumes  an  air  of  beroical  indignation,  to  scorn  the  offer  of  the 

tempter*  ^ 

*  When  lust. 
By  unchaste  looks,  loose  gestures,  and  fonl  tall^ 
But  most  by  lewd  and  lavish  act  of  sin* 


"  C<mu9, «.  213-225.  *  Ibid.  v.  555-557.  «  Ilnd.  v,  244-261 
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Lets  in  defilement  to  the  inward  parti ; 
The  soul  grows  clotted  by  contagion, 
Imbodies  and  imbrates,  till  she  quite  lost 
The  divine  property  of  her  first  being. 
-  Such  are  those  thick  and  gloomy  shadows  daorp^ 
Oft  seen  in  chamel  yanlts  and  sepulchres 
Lingering,  and  sitting  by  a  new-made  grave^ 
As  loth  to  leave  the  body  that  it  loved.'  ^ 

Oonfonndedy  Comns  pauses ;  and  at  the  same  instant  the  brothers,  led  by 
the  attendant  Spirit,  cast  themselves  upon  him  with  drawn  swords.  He 
flees,  carrying  off  his  magic  wand.  To  deliver  the  enchanted  ladjr^ 
they  aommon  Sabrina,  the  benevolent  naiad,  who  sits 

*  Under  the  glassy,  cool,  translucent  wave, 
In  twisted  braids  of  lilies  knitting 

The  loose  train  of  thy  (her)  amber-dropping  hair.'* 

Th«  *  goddess  of  the  silver  lake '  rises  lightly  from  her  '  coral-paven 
bed,'  and  her  chariot  *  of  tnrkis  blue  and  emerald-green,'  sets  her  down 

•  By  the  rushy-fringed  bank, 

Where  grows  the  willow,  and  the  osier  dank.'* 

Sprinkled  by  this  chaste  and  cool  hand,  the  lady  leaves  the  ^  venom'd 
seat'  which  held  her  spell-bound;  the  brothers,  with  their  sister,  reign 
peacefully  in  their  father^s  palace ;  and  the  Spirit,  who  has  conducted 
all,  pronounces  thb  ode,  in  which  the  poetry  leads  up  to  philosophy : 
the  voluptuous  light  of  an  Oriental  legend  bathes  the  Elysium  of  th« 
good,  and  all  tlie  splendours  of  nature  assemble  to  add  a  seductivenMS 
loTirliie. 

*  To  the  ocean  now  I  fly. 

And  those  happy  climes  that  lie 

"Where  day  never  shuts  his  eye 

Up  in  the  broad  fields  of  the  sky  t 

There  I  sock  the  liquid  air 

All  amidst  the  gardens  fair 

Of  Hesperus,  and  his  daughters  thrM 

That  sing  about  the  golden  tree : 

Along  the  ciisped  shades  and  bowers 

Revels  the  spruce  and  jocund  Spring ; 

The  Graces,  and  the  rosy-bosom'd  Hoiii% 

Thither  all  their  bounties  bring ; 

There  eternal  Summer  dwells. 

And  west  winds,  with  musky  wing. 

About  the  cedar*n  alleys  fling 

Kard  and  cassia's  balmy  smells. 

Iris  there  with  humid  bow 

Waters  the  odorous  banks,  that  blow 

'  Vomus^  V.  463-478.     It  is  the  elder  brother  who  utters  these  lines  wnea 
q»eacing  of  liia  sister.— Tb. 

^  Ibid.  v.  861-668.  •  Ibid.  v.  890. 
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Flowers  of  more  mingled  hew  •  -' 

Than  her  purpled  scarf  can  shew  ; 

And  drenches  with  Elysian  dew 

(List,  mortals,  if  your  ears  be  true) 

Beds  of  hyacinth  and  roses, 

Where  young  Adonis  oft  repoMi^ 

Waxing  well  of  his  deep  wound 

In  slumber  soft,  and  on  the  ground 

Sadly  sits  the  Assyrian  queen : 

But  far  above  in  spangled  sheen 

Celestial  Cupid,  her  famed  son,  adyanoeii 

Holds  his  dear  Psyche  sweet  entranced^ 

After  her  wandering  labours  lon^ 

Till  free  consent  the  gods  among 

Hoke  her  his  eternal  bride, 

And  from  her  fair  unspotted  side 

Two  blissful  twins  arc  to  be  born, 

Youth  and  Joy  ;  so  JoTe  hath  swon. 

But  now  my  task  is  smoothly  done^ 

I  can  fly,  or  I  can  run, 

Quickly  to  the  green  earth's  end. 

Where  the  bow'd  welkin  slow  doth  bond  | 

And  from  thence  can  soar  as  soon 

To  the  comers  of  the  moon. 

Mortals,  that  would  follow  me^ 

Loye  Virtue ;  she  alone  is  free : 

She  can  teach  ye  how  to  climb 

Higher  than  the  sphery  chime  | 

Or,  if  Virtue  feeble  were, 

Heayen  itself  would  stoop  to  her/  ^ 

Should  I  have  remarked  on  the  awkwardnesses,  strangenesses,  orer* 
loaded  expressions,  the  inheritance  of  the  Henaissance,  a  philosophical 
question,  the  work  of  a  reasoner  and  a  Platonist  ?  I  have  not  perceived 
these  faults.  All  was  effaced  before  the  spectacle  of  the  bright  Renais- 
sance, transformed  by  austere  philosophy,  and  of  sublimity  adored  \x\ioii 
an  altar  of  flowers. 

!  That,  I  think,  was  his  last  profane  poem.  Already,  in  the  one 
'  which  followed,  LycidaSy  celebrating  in  the  style  of  Virgil  the  death  ot 
a  beloved  friend,'  he  suffers  the  Puritan  wrath  and  prejudices  to  sliine 
through,  inveighs  against  the  bad  teaching  and  tyranny  of  the  bishops, 
and  speaks  of  ^  that  two-handed  engine  at  the  door,  ready  to  smite 
once,  and  smite  no  more.'  On  his  return  from  Italy,  controversy  and 
action  carried  him  away ;  prose  begins,  poetry  is  arrested.  From 
time  to  time  a  patriotic  or  religious  sonnet  comes  to  break  the  long 
silence;  now  to  praise  the  chief  Puritans,  Cromwell,  Vane,  Fairfax, 
now  to  celebrate  the  death  of  a  pious  lady,  or  the  life  of  '  a  virtuous 
young  lady;'  once  to  pray  God  *to  avenge  his  slaughter^  saints.*  the 

I  '  Ofmus,  V.  076-1023.  «  Edward  King.  16b7. 
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unhappy  Protestants  of  Piedmont,  *  whose  bcmes  He  scattered  on  the 
Alpine  mountains  cold  ;*  again,  on  his  second  wife,  dead  a  year  after 
their  marriage,  his  well  beloved  *  saint' — *  brought  to  me,  like  Alcestis, 
from  the  grave,  •  .  .  came,  vested  all  in  white,  pure  as  her  mind ; '  loyal 
friendships,  sorrows  bowed  to  or  subdued,  aspirations  generous  or 
stoical,  which  reverses  did  but  purify.  Old  age  came ;  cut  off  from 
power,  action^  even  hope,  he  returned  to  the  great  dreams  of  his  youth. 
As  of  old,  he  went  out  of  this  low  world  in  search  of  the  sublime ;  for 
the  actual  is  petty,  and  the  familiar  seems  dull.  He  selects  his  new 
characters  on  the  verge  of  sacred  antiquity,  as  he  selected  his  old  ones 
on  the  verge  of  fabulous  antiquity,  because  distance  adds  to  their 
stature ;  and  habit,  ceasing  to  measure,  ceases  also  to  depreciate  them. 
Just  now  we  had  creatures  of  fancy:  Joy,  daughter  of  Zephyr  and 
Aurora ;  Melancholy,  daughter  of  Vesta  and  Saturn ;  Comus,  son  of 
Circe,  ivy-crowned,  god  of  echoing  woods  and  turbulent  excess.  Now, 
Samson,  despiser  of  giants,  elect  of  the  strong  god,  exterminator  ol 
idolaters,  Satan  and  his  peers,  Christ  andj^is  aog^ls^^me  and  rise  be- 
fore our  eyes  like  superhuman  statues ;  and  their  far  removal,  rendering 
vain  our  curious  hands,  will  preserve  our  admiration  and  their  majesty. 
Let  us  rise  further  and  higher,  to  the  origin  of  things,  amongst  eternal 
beings,  to  the  commencement  of  thought  and  life,  to  the  battles  of  God, 
in  this  unknown  world  where  sentiments  and  existences,  raised  above 
the  ken  of  man,  elude  his  judgment  and  criticism  to  command  his 
veneration  and  awe ;  let  the  sustained  song  of  solemn  verse  unfold  the 
actions  of  these  shadowy  figures :  we  shall  experience  the  same  emotion 
as  in  a  cathedral,  while  the  organ  prolongs  its  reverberations  among  the 
arches,  and  through  the  dim  light  of  the  tapers  the  incense  clouds  en- 
velope the  colossal  bulk  of  the  columns. 

But  if  the  heart  remains  unchanged,  the  genius  is  transformed. 
Manliness  has  supplanted  youth.  The  richness  has  decreased,  the 
U:Terity  has  increased.  Seventeen  years  of  fighting  and  misfortune 
have  steeped  his  soul  in  religious  ideas.  Mythology  has  yielded  to 
theology;  the  habit  of  discussion  has  ended  by  subduing  the  lyrio 
(light;  accumulated  learning  by  choking  the  original  genius.  The  poet 
no  more  sings  sublime  verse,  he  relates  or  harangues  in  grave  verse, 
lie  no  longer  invents  a  personal  style ;  he  imitates  antique  tragedy  or 
e^i?.  In  Samson  he  finds  a  cold  and  lofty  tragedy,  in  Paradise  Be- 
gaintd  a  cold  and  noble  epic ;  he  composes  an  imperfect  and  sublime 
poem  in  Paradise  Lost 

JTmJd  he  could  have  written  it  as  he  tried,  in  the  shape  of  a  drama, 
or  better,  as  the  Prometheus  of  ^schylus,  as  a  lyric  opera  I  Such  and 
Boch  a  subject  demands  such  and  such  a  style ;  if  you  resist,  you  de^ 
•troy  your  work,  too  happy  if,  in  the  deformed  medley,  chance  pro* 
duces  and  preserves  a  few  beautiful  fragments.  To  bring  the  super- 
nattval  upon  the  scene,  you  must  not  continue  in  your  origitml  mood ; 
if  you  do,  you  have  th«>  air  of  not  believing  in  it     Vwion  reveals  it| 
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and  tbe  style  of  Tision  must  express  it  When  Spenser  iirritcs,  he 
dreams.  We  listen  to  the  happy  concerts  of  his  aerial  music,  and  tht 
Tarying  train  of  his  fanciful  apparitions  unfolds  like  a  vapour  before 
our  accommodating  and  dazzled  gaze.  When  Dante  \?rites,  he  is  rapt; 
and  his  cries  of  anguish,  his  transports,  the  incoherent  succession  of  his 
infernal  or  mystical  phantoms,  carry  us  with  him  into  the  inyisille 
world  which  he  describes.  Ecstasy  alone  renders  visible  and  credib.€ 
the  objects  of  ecstasy.  If  you  tell  us  of  the  exploits  of  the  Deity  as 
you  tell  us  of  Cromwell's,  in  a  grave  and  lofty  tone,  we  do  not  see  God; 
and  as  He  constitutes  the  whole  of  your  poem,  we  do  not  see  anything. 
We  conclude  that  you  have  accepted  a  tradition,  that  you  adorn  it  with 
&he  fictions  of  your  mind,  that  you  are  a  preacher,  not  a  prophet,  a 
decorator,  not  a  poet.  We  find  that  you  sing  of  God  as  the  vulgar 
pray  to  him,  after  a  formula  learnt,  not  from  spontaneous  emotion. 
Change  yout  style,  or,  if  you  can,  change  your  emotion.  Try  and  dis- 
cover in  yourself  the  ancient  fervour  of  psalmists  and  apostles,  to  re- 
create the  divine  legend,  to  feel  over  again  the  sublime  motions  by  which 
the  inspired  and  disturbed  mind  perceives  God ;  then  the  grand  lyric 
verse  will  roll  on,  laden  with  splendours.  Thus  roused,  we  shall  not  have 
to  examine  whether  it  be  Adam  or  Messiah  who  speaks ;  we  shall  not 
have  to  demand  that  they  shall  be  real,  and  constructed  by  the  hand 
of  a  psychologist ;  we  shall  not  trouble  ourselves  with  their  puerile  or 
unlocked  for  actions ;  we  shall  be  carried  away,  we  shall  share  in  your 
creative  madness;  we  shall  be  drawn  onward  by  the  flow  of  bold  images, 
or  raised  by  the  combination  of  gigantic  metaphors ;  we  shall  be  moved 
like  iBschylus,  when  his  thunder-stricken  Prometheus  hears  the  uni- 
versal concert  of  streams,  seas,  forests,  and  created  beings,  lament  with 
him,*  as  David  before  Jehovah,  for  whom  a  thousand  years  are  but  as 
yesterday,  who  ^  earnest  them  away  as  with  a  flood ;  in  the  morning 
they  are  like  grass  which  groweth  up.'* 

S  3ut  the  age  of  metaphysical  inspiration,  long  diverted,  had  not  yet 
reappeared.  Far  in  the  past  Dante  was  fading  away ;  far  in  the  future 
Goethe  lay  unrevealed.  People  saw  not  yet  the  pantheistic  Faust,  and 
the  vague  nature  which  absorbs  all  transformed  existence  in  her  deep 
bosom ;  they  saw  no  longer  the  mystic  paradise  and  immortal  Lcve, 
whose  ideal  light  envelopes  souls  redeemed.  Protestantism  had  neitlyr 
altered  nor  renewed  divine  nature;  the  guardian  of  an  accepted  creed 
and  ancient  tradition,  it  had  only  transformed  ecclesiastical  disdplini 

'  tj  dZof  aidr^p  koX  rax^mrtpot  mwii 
fTOTOfiCjv  re  Trrjyaiy  irovriuv  re  KVfidruv 
avifpiBfioif  yihxafJMy  irafifi^dp  re  y^, 

IdeaSi  fi\  oia  irpdc  deCiv  niax*^  ^^^» 
Prometheus  Vinctus,  ed.  Herman,  p.  487  line  88. — Tl 
•  Pb.  xc  5. 
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and  the  doctiine  of  grace.     It  bad  only  called  the  Christian  to  personal 
salvation  and  secular  liberty.     It  had  only  remodelled  man,  it  had  not 
re-created  the  Deity.    It  could  not  produce  a  divine  epic,  but  a  human 
epic.     It  could  not  sing  the  battles  and  works  of  God,  but  the  tempta- 
tions and  salvation  of  the  souL     At  the  time  of  Christ  came  the  poems 
of  cosmogony ;  at  the  time  of  Milton,  the  confessions  of  psychology. 
At  the  time  of  Christ  each  imagination  produced  a  hierarchy  of  super* 
natariii  beings,  and  a  history  of  the  world ;  at  the  time  of  Milton,  every 
heart  recorded  the  series  of  its  uplif tings,  and  the  history  of  grace.  / 
Learning  and  reflection  led  Milton  to  a  metaphysical  poem  which  was  j 
no^.  the  natuial  offspring  of  the  age,  whilst  inspiration  and  ignorance; 
revealed  to  Bun y an  the  psychological  narrative  which  suited  the  age, .' 
and  the  great  man's  genius  was  feebler  than  the  tinker's  simplicity. 

And  why?  Milton's  poem,  suppressing  lyrical  illusion,  admitted 
critical  inquiry.  Free  from  enthusiasm  we  judge  his  characters;  we 
demand  thSTtil^y  shall  be  living,  real,  contplete,  harmonious,  like  those 
of  a  novel  or  a  drama.  No  longer  hearing  odes,  we  would  see  objects 
and  souls :  we  ask  that  Adam  and  Eve  should  act  in  conformity  with  , 
their  primitive^ature ;  that  God,  Satan,  and  Messiah  should  act  and . 
feel  in  con formity_  with  their  superhuman  nature.  Shakspeare  would 
barely  haveglscharged  the,  task;  Milton,  the  logician  and  reasoner, 
failed  in' it.  He  gives  us  correct  solemn  discourse,  and  gives  us  nothing 
mqpi ;  his  characters  are  speeches,  and  in  their  sentiments  we  find  only 
heaps  of  puerilities  and  contradictions. 

Adam  and  Eve,  the  first  pair !  I  approach,  and  it  seems  as  though 
I  discovered  the  Adam  and  Eve  of  Raphael  Sanzio,  imitated  by  Milton, 
10  his  biographers  tell  us,  glorious,  strong,  voluptuous  children,  naked 
in  the  light  of  heaven,  motionless  and  absorbed  before  grand  land- 
scapes, with  bright  vacant  eyes,  with  no  more  thought  than  the  bull  or  • 
the  horse  on  the  grass  beside  them.  I  listen,  and  I  hear  an  English 
household,  two  reasoners  of  the  period — Colonel  Hutchinson  and  his 
wife.  Heavens !  dress  them  at  once.  Folk  so  cultivated  should  have 
invented  before  all  a  pair  of  trousers  and  modesty.  What  dialogues ! 
Dissertations  capped  by  politeness,  mutual  sermons  concluded  by  bows. 
What  bows !  Philosophical  compliments  and  moral  smiles.  I  yielded| 
ttfs  £?e^ 
*  '  And  from  that  time  see 

How  beauty  is  excell'd  by  manly  grace 
And  wisdom,  whi:h  alone  is  truly  fair.' ' 

Dear  learned  poet,  you  would  have  been  better  satisfied  if  one  of  your 
three  wives  had,  as  an  apt  pupil,  uttered  to  you  by  way  of  conclusion 
the  above  solid  theoretical  maxim.  They  did  utter  it  to  you ;  this  it 
a  toene  &om  your  own  household : 

1  Paradise  Lost,  book  iv.  v,  489. 
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*  80  spftl^e  our  general  mother ;  tnd.  with  eyev 
Of  conjugal  attraction  un  reproved 
And  meek  surrender,  half-embracing  lean*d 
On  our  first  father  ;  half  her  swelling  breait 
Naked  met  his,  under  the  flowing  gold 
Of  her  loose  tresses  hid  ;  he,  in  delight 
Both  of  her  beauty  and  submissive  charm% 
Smiled  with  superiour  loTe^  •  •  •  and  press'd  her  matrcm  1^ 
With  kisses  pure.*  * 

I  Thii  Adam  entered  Paradise  via  England.  There  he  learned  respect*^ 
bility,  and  there  he  studied  moral  speechifying.  Let  us  hear  this  maa 
before  he  has  tasted  of  the  tree  of  knowledge.  A  bachelor  of  arts,  in  his 
introductory  address,  could  not  utter  more  fitly  and  nobly  a  greater 
number  of  pithless  sentences : 

*  Fair  consort,  the  hour 
Of  night,  and  all  tilings  now  retired  to  rest, 
Mind  us  of  like  repose  ;  since  God  hath  set 
Labour  and  rest,  as  day  and  night,  to  men 
Successive  ;  and  the  timely  dew  of  sleep. 
Now  falling  with  soft  slumbrous  weight,  indinM 
Our  eyelids ;  other  creatures  all  day  long 
Rove  idle,  unemploy'd,  and  less  need  rest: 
Man  hath  his  daily  work  of  body  or  mind 
Appointed,  which  declares  his  dignity, 
And  the  regard  of  Heaven  on  all  his  ways ; 
While  other  animals  unactive  range. 
And  of  their  doings  God  takes  no  account'* 

A  very  useful  and  excellent  Puritanical  exhortation !  That  is  English 
virtue  and  morality;  and  at  evening,  in  every  family,  it  can  be  read  to  the 
children  like  the  Bible.  Adam  is  your  true  paterfamilias,  vrith  a  TOte, 
an  M.P.,  an  old  Oxford  man,  consulted  at  need  by  his  wife,  dealing 
out  to  her  with  prudent  measure  the  scientific  explanations  which  she 
requires.  Tiiis  night,  for  instance,  the  poor  lady  had  a  bad  dream, 
and  Adam,  in  his  trencher-cap,  adminbters  this  learned  psychological 
flraughl:* 

*  Enow,  that  in  the  souJ 

Are  many  lesser  faculties  that  serve 

Keason  as  chief ;  among  these  Fancy  next 

Her  office  holds  ;  of  all  external  Uiinga, 

Which  tlie  five  watchful  senses  represent, 

8he  forms  imaginations,  aery  shapes 

Which  Reason,  joining  or  disjoining,  framflfi 

All  what  we  affirm  or  what  deny,  and  call 

Our  knowledge  or  opinion.  •  •  • 

-^  Lost,  book  iv.  <j.  492-503.  «  Ibid,  t).  610-«82. 

e  impossible  that  a  man  so  learned,  so  argumentative,  sbooli 
*  nfi  in  gardening  and  making  up  nosegays.  I 
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Oft  In  lier  alwenee  mimic  fancy  wakat 
To  imitate  her ;  but,  mlsjoining  shapei^ 
Wild  work  produces  oft,  and  most  in  dreams  f 
lU  matching  words  and  deeds  long  post  or  late.' ' 

Here  was  eomething  to  send  Eve  off  to  sleep  agun.     Her  hiubftn^ 
nting  the  effect,  adds  like  an  accredited  casuist : 

'Yet  be  not  sad: 

Evil  into  the  mind  of  God  or  man 

Hay  come  and  go,  so  nnapproyed ;  and  leaT« 

Ko  spot  or  blame  behind. '* 

We  Tecog;iiue  the  Protestant  husband,  his  wife's  confessor.     Next  day 
tomes  an  angel  on  a  Tisit.     Adam  tells  Eve : 

*  Go  with  speed. 

And,  what  thy  stores  contain,  bring  forth,  and  pour 

Abundance,  fit  to  honour  and  receiye 

Our  heavenly  stranger  ...  he 

Beholding  shall  confess,  that  here  on  earth 

God  hath  dispensed  his  bounties  as  in  heaven.*' 

Mark  this  becoming  zeal  of  a  hospitable  lady.     She  goes  in  haslet 
*  What  choice  to  choose  for  delicacy  best ; 
What  order,  so  contrived  as  not  to  mix 
Tastes,  not  well  join'd,  inelegant ;  bat  bring 
Taste  after  taste  upheld  with  kindliest  change.'* 

She  makes  sweet  wine,  perry,  creams;   scatters  flowers  and  learei 
under  the  table.     Good  housewife  I     How  many  votes  will  she  gain 
smong  the  country  squires,  when  Adam  stands  for  Parliament  1    Adam 
belongs  to  the  Opposition,  is  a  Whig,  a  Puritan.     He 
'  Walks  forth ;  without  more  train 

Accompanied  than  with  his  own  complete 

Perfections:  in  himself  was  all  his  state ; 

More  solemn  than  the  tedious  pomp  that  waits 

On  princes,  when  their  rich  retinue  loug 

Of  horses  led,  and  grooms  besmeared  with  gold^ 

Daizles  the  crowd.'  * 

The  epic  is  changed  into  a  political  poem,  and  we  have  heard  an 
tpignun  against  power.  The  preliminary  ceremonies  are  somewhat 
long;  fortunately,  the  dishes  being  uncooked,  ^  no  fear  lest  dinner 
MoL*    The  angel,  though  ethereal,  eats  like  a  Lincolnshire  farmer: 

'  Kor  seemingly 
The  angel,  nor  in  mist,  the  common  gloss 

Of  theologians  ;  but  with  keen  dispatch  a 

Of  real  hunger,  and  concoctive  heat 
To  transubstantiate :  what  redounds,  transpirss 
Through  spirits  with  ease.'* 

'  ParadUe  Lost,  book  Y.  v,  100-118.    « Ihid  v.  11^-119.    »  JUd.  c.  818-880. 
^Did.t.^^^m.  »  7f>Mf.  ».  851-^57.    •  JWd.  f.  484-489. 
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At  table  Eve  listens  to  the  angePs  stories,  tben  discreetly  rises  at 
d(*bsert,  when  they  are  getting  into  politics.  Englbh  ladies  may  learn 
by  her  example  to  perceive  from  their  lords*  faces  when  they  are 
'entering  on  studious  thoughts  abstruse.*  The  sex  does  not  mount 
io  high.  A  wise  lady  prefers  her  husband's  tiilk  to  that  of  strangers. 
*  Her  husband  the  reiater  she  preferred.'  Now  Adam  hears  a  iitUt 
treatise  on  astronomy.     He  concludes,  like  a  practical  Englishman  i 

*  But  to  know 
That  which  before  ut  lies  in  daily  life, 
Is  the  prime  wisdom .  what  is  moi-e,  is  fums^ 
Or  emptiness,  or  fond  impertinence ; 
And  renders  us,  in  things  that  most  concern^ 
Unpractised,  unprepared,  and  still  to  seek.'  * 

The  angel  gone,  Eve,  dissatisfied  with  her  garden,  wishes  to  hare  it 
improved,  and  proposes  to  her  husband  to  work  in  it,  she  on  one  side, 
he  on  the  other.     He  says,  with  an  approving  smile : 

'  Nothing  lovelier  can  be  found 
In  woman,  than  to  study  household  good. 
And  good  works  in  her  husband  to  promote.' ' 

But  he  fears  for  her,  and  would  keep  her  at  his  side.  She  rebels  with 
a  little  prick  of  proud  vanity,  like  a  young  lady  who  mayn't  go  out  by 
herself.  She  has  her  way,  goes,  and  eats  the  apple.  Here  interminable 
speeches  come  down  on  the  reader,  as  numerous  and  cold  as  winter 
showers.  The  speeches  of  Parliament  after  Pride's  Purge  were  hardly 
heavier.  The  serpent  seduces  Eve  by  a  collection  of  arguments  worthy 
of  the  pnnctilioua  Chillingworth,  and  then  the  syllogistic  mist  enters 
her  poor  brain : 

'  His  forbidding 

Commends  thee  more,  while  it  infers  the  good 

By  thee  communicated,  and  our  want : 

For  good  unknown  sure  is  not  had ;  or,  had 

And  yet  unknown,  is  as  not  had  at  alL  . .  • 

8uch  prohibitions  bind  not.'  * 

five  is  from  Oxford  too,  has  also  learned  law  in  the  inns  abont  ihm 
Temple,  and  wears,  like  her  husband,  the  doctor's  trencher-cap. 

The  flow  of  dissertations  never  pauses ;  from  Paradise  it  gets  into 
heaven :  neither  heaven  nor  earth,  nor  hell  itself,  would  swamp  it 

OfaUj^MU^cters  which  man  could  bring  upon  the  scene,  God  is  th« 

finest     The  cosmogonies  of  peoples  are  sublime  poems,  and  the  artists' 

enius  does  not  attain  perfection  untU  it  is  sustained  by  such  concep- 

ons.     The  Hindoo  sacred  poems,  the  Biblical  prophecies,  the  Eklda, 

^e  Olympus  of  Hesiod  and  Homer,  the  visions  of  Dante,  are  glowing 

flowers  fvom  which  a  whole  civilisation  blooms,  and  every  emotion 

>  Paradise  Z-oH,  book  viii.  «.  192-197. 

•  Ibid  book  ix.  v.  282.        »  Ibid.  e.  75a-760, 
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tanttbes  before  the  lightning  thought  by  which  they  have  leapt  from 
Ae  bottjm  of  our  heart.  Nothing  then  can  be  more  depressing  than 
the  degradation  of  these  noble  ideas,  settling  into  the  regularity  of 
fommlas,  and  under  the  discipline  of  a  popular  worship.  What  ia 
smaller  than  a  god  sunk  to  the  level  of  a  king  and  a  man  ?  what  more 
repalsire  than  the  Hebrew  Jehovah,  defined  by  theological  pedantry, 
governed  in  hi£  actions  by  the  last  manual  of  doctrine,  petiified  by 
fitcral  interpretation  ? 

^iiioziIa^Jehovah  is  a  grave  king,  who  maintains  a  suitable  state, 
something  like  Charles  L  When  we  meet  him  for  the  first  time,  in 
Book  III.,  he  is  holding  council,  and  setting  forth  a  matter  of  business. 
From  ^e  style  we  see  his  grand  furred  cloak,  his  pointed  Vandyke 
beard,  his  yelvet-covered  throne  and  golden  dais.  'Fhe  business  con- 
eems  a  law  which  does  not  act  well,  and  respecting  which  he  desires  to 
JQS^y  his  rule.  Adam  is  about  to  eat  the  apple:  why  have  exposed 
Adam  to  the  temptation  ?  The  royal  orator  discusses  the  question,  and 
iliowi  the  reason : 

'  I  made  him  just  and  right, 

Snfllcient  to  have  stood,  though  free  to  £dL 

Bach  I  created  all  the  ethereal  powers 

And  spirits,  both  them  who  stood  and  them  who  fail'd.  •  •  • 

Not  free,  what  proof  could  they  have  given  sincere 

Of  tme  allegiance,  constant  faith,  or  love  ? 

Where  only,  what  they  needs  must  do,  appear'd. 

Hot  what  they  wonld :  what  praise  conld  they  raoslf^ff 

What  pleasmre  I  from  such  obedience  paid  f 

When  will  and  reason,  (reason  also  is  choice) 

Useless  and  vain,  of  freedom  both  despoil'd. 

Made  passive  both,  had  served  necessity. 

Hot  me.    They  therefore^  as  to  right  belong'd, 

80  were  created,  nor  can  justly  accuse 

Their  Maker,  or  their  making,  or  their  fate ; 

As  if  predestination  over-ruled 

Their  wiH,  disposed  by  absolute  decree 

Or  high  foreknowledge :  they  themselves  decned 

Their  own  revolt,  not  I :  if  I  foreknew. 

Foreknowledge  had  no  influence  on  their  faulty 

Which  had  no  less  proved  certain  unforeknown* 

80  without  least  impulse  or  shadow  of  fate, 

Or  aught  by  me  immutably  foreseen. 

They  trespass,  authours  to  themselves  in  all. 

Both  what  they  judge  and  what  they  choose.' > 

Hm  Bodem  reader  is  not  so  patient  as  the  Thrones,  Seraphim,  aad 
Dominations ;  thb  is  why  I  stop  half-way  in  the  royal  speech.  We 
perceive  that  Milton's  Jehovah  is  connected  with  the  theologian  James 
L,  Ttfsed  in  the  arguments  of  Arminians  and  Gomarists,  very  clever 

>  Paradise  Lost,  book  lU.  v.  98-123. 
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at  the  dktmgtto^  and,  before  all,*  incomparably  tedioTif.  To  get  them  to 
listen  to  such  tirades  he  must  pay  his  councillors  of  state  very  welL 
His  son  answers  him  respectfully  in  the  same  style.  Goethe's  God, 
half  abstraction,  half  legend,  source  of  calm  oracles,  a  vision  just  beheld 
after  a  pyramid  of  ecstatic  strophes,^  greatly  excels  this  Mil  tonic  God, 
a  business  man,  a  schoolmaster,  a  man  for  show  I  1  honour  him  too 
much  in  giving  him  these  titles.  He  deserves  a  worse  name,  when  ho 
•ends  Raphael  to  warn  Adam  that  Satan  intends  him  some  mischief: 

'  This  let  him  know, 
Lest^  wilftdly  transgressing,  he  pretend 
Surprisal,  unadmoniah'd,  onforewam'd.*  * 

This  Miltonic  Deity  is  only  a  schoolmaster,  who,  foreseeing  the  fault  of 
his  pupil,  tells  him  beforehand  the  grammar  rule,  so  as  to  have  tho 
pleasure  of  scolding  him  without  discussion.  Moreover,  like  a  good 
politician,  he  had  a  second  motive,  just  as  with  his  angels,  '  For  state, 
as  sovran  king ;  and  to  inure  our  prompt  obedience.*  The  word  is  out; 
we  see  what  Milton's  heaven  is :  a  Whitehall  filled  with  bedizened  foot* 
men.  The  angels  are  the  chapel  nngers,  whose  business  is  to  sing 
hymns  about  the  king  and  before  the  king,  relieving  each  other  to  sing 
'  melodious  h3rmns  about  the  sovran  throne.'  What  a  life  for  this  poor 
king  1  and  what  a  cruel  condition,  to  hear  eternally  his  own  praises !  * 
To  amuse  himself,  Milton's  Deity  decides  to  crown  his  son  king — 
partner-king,  if  you  prefer  it  Read  the  passage,  and  say  if  it  be  not  a 
ceremony  of  his  time  that  the  poet  describes  : 

*  Ten  thousand  thoasand  ensigiM  hi^  adyanoe^ 
Standards  and  genifilons  'twizt  van  and  rear 
Stream  in  the  air,  and  for  distinction  senre 
Of  hierarchies,  of  orders,  and  degrees ; 
Or  in  their  glittering  tissiies  bear  imblaaed 
Holy  memorials,  acts  of  isal  and  love 
Recorded  eminent ; '^ 

doubtless  tlie  capture  of  a  Dutch  vessel,  the  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  fas 
the  Downs.  The  king  brings  forward  his  son,  '  anoints'  him,  declares 
hiro  *  his  great  vicegerent :' 

*  To  him  shall  bow 

AH  knees  in  heavnu  •  •  •  Him  who  disobe7% 

Me  disobeys;'* 

1  End  of  the  continuation  of  Fcnui,    Proloffu$  In  ffeaveik 

*  Paradise  Lost,  book  v.  v,  24S. 

*  We  are  reminded  of  the  history  of  Ira  in  Voltaire,  condemned  to  hear  with* 
iot  intecmissioa  or  end  the  praises  of  fonr  chamberlains,  and  the  fidlowiag  hjmm : 

'  Qne  son  m^te  est  extreme  t 
Que  de  gr&ces,  qne  de  grandeur. 
Ah !  combien  monseigneur 
Doit  %tn  content  de  lui-meme  I ' 


•  iK-VKtoe  i*rt,  book  T.  ..  688-504.  ,,^„,^,  ,^(»>tt  »  wj-^a. 
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•nd  such  were,  in  fact,  expelled  from  heaven  the  same  daj.  'AU 
■eem'd  well  pleased ;  all  8eemM,  bat  were  not  alL*    Tet 

*  That  day,  aa  other  aolemn  daya,  thej  spent 
In  song  and  danoe  about  the  sacred  hill.  .  .  . 
Forthwith  from  dance  to  sweet  repast  they  torn 
Deairoos.'' 

Miltoii  deicribes  the  tablet,  the  dishes,  the  wine,  the  yossels.  It  is  a 
popular  festiyal;  I  miss  the  fireworks,  the  bell-ringing,  as  in  Londcm, 
and  I  can  fancy  that  all  would  drink  to  the  health  of  the  new  king. 
Then  Satan  revolts ;  he  takes  his  troops  to  the  other  end  of  the  country, 
like  Lambert  or  Monk,  toward  'the  quarters  of  the  north,'  Scotland 
perhaps,  passing  through  well-governed  districts,  '  empires,'  with  their 
iheriffs  and  lord-lieutenants.  Heaven  is  divided  like  a  good  map. 
Satan  holds  forth  before  his  officers  against  royalty,  opposes  in  a 
word-combat  the  good  royalist  Abdiel,  who  refutes  his  *  blasphemous, 
&lse,  and  proud'  arguments  and  quits  him  to  rejoin  his  prince  at 
Oxford.  Well  armed,  the  rebel  marches  with  his  pikemen  and 
artillery  to  attack  the  fortress.'  The  two  parties  cut  each  other  with 
the  sword,  mow  each  other  down  with  cannon-balls,  knock  each 
other  down  with  political  arguments.  These  sorry  angels  have  a 
mind  as  well  disciplined  as  the  Parliamentarians;  they  have  passed 
their  youth  in  a  class  of  logic  and  in  a  drill  schooL  Satan  holds 
forth  like  a  preacher : 

*  What  heaven's  Lord  had  powerfnlest  to  send 
Against  ns  from  about  his  throne,  and  judged 
Sufficient  to  subdue  us  to  his  wi!!. 
But  proves  not  so :  then  faUible,  It  seems, 
Of  future  we  may  deem  him,  thoagh  till  now 
Omniament  thought'  * 

He  also  talks  like  a  drill-sergeant.  *  Yangnard,  to  right  and  left  the  front 
mfokL'  He  makes  quips  as  clumsy  as  those  of  Harrison,  the  former 
butdier  turned  officer.  What  a  heaven  1  It  is  enough  to  disgirat  one 
with  Paradise ;  one  would  rather  enter  Charles  L's  troop  of  lackeys,  or 
GromweU's  Ironsides.  We  have  orders  of  the  day,  a  hierarchy,  exact 
Mibmiasion,  extra-duties,  disputes,  regulated  ceremonials,  prostrations, 
etiquette,  furbished  arms,  arsenals,  depots  of  chariots  and  ammunition. 
Was  it  worth  while  leaving  earth  to  find  in  heaven   carriage-works. 


■  Bmradiu  Lott,  book  v.  e.  617-681. 

*  The  MiltonicDeity  issomuohonthe  level  of  a  king  and  man,  that  he  usea 
(with  irony  certainly)  words  like  these :  '  Lest  unwary  we  love  this  place,  our 
suictnary,  ourhilL' 

His  son,  about  to  flesh  his  maidensword,  replies:  '  If  I  be  found  the  won! 
in  heaven,'  eta— Book  vL 

•JPIsfadlJMlMt,  book  v1. 9.425-420.  ^  . 
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buildings,  artillery,  a  manual  of  tactics,  the  art  of  salutations,  and  the 
Almanac  de  Gotha  ?  Are  these  the  things  which  *  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor 
ear  heard,  nor  hath  entered  into  the  heart  to  conceive  ? '  What  a  gap 
between  this  monarchical  frippery^  and  the  visions  of  Dante,  the  souLi 
floating  like  stars  amid  the  harmonies,  the  mingled  splendours,  the 
mystic  rDses  radiating  and  vanishing  in  the  azure,  the  impalpable  world 
in  which  all  the  laws  of  earthly  life  are  dissolved,  the  unfathomable 
abyss  traversed  by  fleeting  visions,  like  golden  bees  gliding  in  the  rayt 
of  the  deep  central  sun !  Is  it  not  a  sign  of  extinguished  imagination, 
of  the  inroad  of  prose,  of  the  birth  of  the  practical  genius,  replacing 
metaphysics  by  morality  ?  What  a  fall !  To  measure  it,  read  a  true 
Christian  poem,  the  Apocal3rp9e.  I  copy  half-a-dozen  vers«^;  think 
what  it  has  become  in  the  hands  of  the  imitator : 

*  And  1  ttuned  to  see  the  voioe  that  spake  with  me.  And  being  tmned,  I  saw 
•even  golden  candlestickB ; 

'  And  in  the  midst  of  the  sevim  candlesticka,  one  like  unto  the  Son  of  man, 
clothed  with  a  gannent  down  to  the  foot,  and  girt  about  the  paps  with  a  golden 
girdle. 

'  His  head  and  his  hain  were  white  like  wool,  as  white  as  mow ;  and  hia  ejras 
were  as  a  flame  of  fire ; 

'  And  his  feet  like  unto  fine  brass,  as  if  they  bnmed  in  a  fomaoe;  and  hia  roioa 
as  the  sound  of  many  watocs. 

'  And  he  had  in  his  right  hand  seven  stars :  and  out  of  his  mouth  went  a  shatp 
two  edged  sword :  and  his  countenance  was  as  the  sun  shineth  in  his  strength. 

'  And  when  1  saw  him,  I  fell  at  his  feet  as  dead.'' 

When  Milton  was  arranging  hia  celesdal  show,  he  did  not  fall  as 
dead. 

But  if  the  innate  and  inveterate  habits  of  logical  argument,  joined 
with  the  literal  theology  of  the  time,  prevented  him  from  attaining  to 
lyrical  illusion  or  from  creating  living  souls,  the  splendour  of  his  grand 
imagination,  joined  with  the  Puritan  passions,  furnished  him  with  aa 
heroic  character,  several  sublime  hymns,  and  scenery  which  no  one  haa 
surpassed.  The  finest  thing  in  connection  with  this  Paradise  is  hell ; 
and  in  this  history  of  Grod,  the  chief  part  is  taken  by  the  devil  The 
ridiculous  devil  of  the  middle-age,  a  homed  enchanter,  a  dirty  jester^ 
a  petty  and  mischievous  ape,  band-leader  to  a  rabble  of  old  women^ 
has  become  a  giant  and  a  hero.  like  a  conquered  and  vanished  Crom* 
well,  he  remains  admired  and  obeyed  by  those  whom  he  has  druwn 
into  the  abyss.  If  he  contmues  master,  it  is  because  he  deserves  it; 
firmer,  more  enterprising,  more  scheming  than  the  rest,  it  b  always 

*  When  Raphael  comes  on  earth,  the  angers  who  are  *  under  watch,"  *  in  honou 
rise.'  The  disagreeable  and  characteristic  feature  of  this  heaven  is,  that  the  uni- 
versal motive  ia  obedience,  while  In  Daute's  it  is  love.    '  Lowly  reverent  ihej 

K>w.  .  .  .  Our  happ7*8tate  we  hold,  like  yours,  while  our  obedience  holda.' 
-■  Rev.  i.  12  r-  T 
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from  him  that' deep  cotraaelf,  unlooked-for  resources,  oourageous  deeda, 
proceed.  It  was  he  who  invented  ^  deep-throated  engines  •  .  .  dis- 
gorging, .  .  .  chained  thunderbolts,  and  hail  of  iron  globes,*  and  won 
the  second  day's  victory ;  he  who  in*  hell  roused  his  dejected  troops, 
and  planned  the  ruin  of  man;  he  who,  passing  the  guarded  gates 
and  the  endless  chaos,  amid  so  many  dangers,  and  across  so  many 
obstaclss,  made  man  revolt  against  God,  and  gained  for  hell  the  whole 
posterity  of  the  new-bom.  Though  defeated,  he  prevails,  since  he  has  i 
won  from  the  monarch  on  high  the  third  part  of  his  angels,  and  almost  ' 
all  the  sons  of  his  Adam.  Though  wounded,  he  triumphs,  for  the  thunder 
which  smote  his  head,  left  his  heart  invincible.  Though  feebler  in 
fnrce,  he  remains  superior  in  nobility,  since  he  prefers  suffering  inde- 
pendence to  happy  servility,  and  welcomes  his  defeat  and  his  torments 
as  a  glory,  a  liberty,  and  a  joy.  T^p^p  ai^  thp.  pmnd  and  sombre 
political  passions  of  the  constant  though  oppressed  Puritans ;  Milton 
had  felt  them  in  the  vicissitudes  of  war,  and  the  emigrants  who  had 
taken  refuge  amongst  the  panthers  and  savages  of  America,  found  the» 
strong  and  energetic  in  the  depths  of  their  heart. 

Is  this  the  region,  this  the  soil,  the  clime. 

Said  then  the  lost  Archangel,  this  the  seat 

That  we  must  change  for  heaven  ?  this  monmfiil  gtoim 

For  that  celestial  light  ?    Be  it  so,  since  he, 

Who  now  is  Sovran,  can  dispose  and  bid 

What  shall  be  right :  fiEirthest  from  him  is  best. 

Whom  reason  has  eqaal'd,  force  hath  made  supreme 

Above  his  equals.    Farewell,  happy  fields. 

Where  joy  for  ever  dwells  I    Hail,  hoirours ;  haUp 

Infernal  world  I  and  thou,  profoundest  hell, 

Beceire  thy  new  possessour ;  one  who  brings 

A  mind  not  to  be  changed  l^  place  or  time. 

The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in  itself 

Can  make  a  heaven  of  hell,  a  hell  of  heaven. 

What  matter  where,  if  1  be  still  the  same. 

And  what  I  should  be  ;  all  but  less  than  he 

Whom  thunder  hath  made  greater  ?    Here  at  leaal 

We  shall  be  free ;  the  Almighty  hath  not  built 

He.-e  for  his  envy ;  will  not  drive  us  hence : 

Here  we  may  reign  secure ;  and  in  my  choice 

To  reign  is  worth  ambition,  though  in  hell : 

Better  to  reign  in  hell,  than  serve  in  heaven.'* 

Thk  aombre  heroism,  this  harsh  obstinacy,  this  biting  irony,  these 
proud  stiff  arms  which  clasp  grief  as  a  mistress,  this  concentration  of 
mvinuble  courage  which,  cast  on  its  own  resources,  finds  everything  in 
itsellj  this  power  of  passion  and  sway  over  passion,** 

*  The  unconquerable  will, 
And  study  oi  revenge,  immortal  hate^ 

«  Paradine  Ijost,  book  i.  v.  a4S-368 
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And  eonrage  never  to  submit  or  yield. 
And  what  is  else  not  to  be  overcome,' ' 

are  featoret  proper  to  the  English  chflract(*r  and  to  English  KteraturOp 
and  jou  will  find  them  later  on  in  Byron*s  f^ra  and  Conrad. 

Around  the  fallen  angel,  as  within  him,  all  is  great.  Dante's  hell 
is  but  a  hall  of  tortures,  whose  cells,  one  below  another,  descend  to  thm 
deq»eft  wella.    Milton's  hell  is  vast  and  vague : 

*A  dimgeon  horrible  on  all  sides  round. 
As  one  great  fnmace,  flamed ;  yet  from  those  flaass 
Ko  light,  bat  rather  darkness  yisibls 
Serred  only  to  diiooYer  sights  of  woe^ 
Regions  of  sorrow,  doleful  shades.*  •  •  • 
Beyond  this  flood  a  frozen  continent 
lies,  dark  and  wild,  beat  with  perpetnal  itoivis 
Of  whirlwind,  and  dire  hul  which  on  firm  land 
Thaws  not ;  bat  gathers  heap,  and  ruin  seems 
Of  ancient  pile.*' 

The  angds  gather,  inniunerable  legions : 

'  As  when  heaven's  firs 
Hath  scathed  the  forest  oaks  or  mountain  pinsi^ 
With  singed  top  their  stately  growth,  though  ban^ 
Stands  on  the  blasted  heath.'  * 

Idton  needs  the  grand  and  infinite ;  he  lavishes  them. .  Ifis  eyes  mrm 
only  content  in  limitless  space,  and  he  produces  colossoses  to  fill  it» 
8uch  is  Satan  wallowing  on  the  surges  of  the  livid  sea : 

'  In  bulk  ts  huge  •  • .  as  •  •  •  that  sea-beast 
Lsviathan,  which  Qod  of  all  his  works 
Created  hugest  that  swim  the  ocean  stream ; 
Him,  haply,  slumbering  on  the  Norway  totaa^ 
The  pilot  of  some  small  nij^t-founder'd  skifl^ 
Deeming  some  island,  oft,  as  seamen  tdl, 
With  fixed  anchor  in  his  scaly  rind 
Moors  by  his  side  under  the  lee,  while  night 
Invests  the  sea,  and  wished  mora  delaya'  * 

;  Spenser  has  discovered  images  just  as  fine,  but  he  has  not  the  tngio 
gravity  which  the  idea  of  hell  impresses  on  a  ProtestaxU.  No  poetio 
creation  equab  in  horror  and  grandeur  the  spectacle  that  greeted  Satav 
•n  leaviDg  his  dungeon: 

At  last  appear 
Hell  bounds,  high  reaching  to  Uie  horrid  roof. 
And  thrice  threefold  the  gates ;  three  folds  were  bnuH^ 
Three  iron,  three  of  adamantine  rock, 
Impenetrable,  impaled  with  circling  fire. 
Yet  unconsumed.    Before  the  gates  there  sat 

«  Paradite  Lo9t,  book  i.  «.  106-109.  \  "^  ^  ^«\/z!lki^«.l61^«).     \    I      T") 

•  Md.  book  ii.  «.  587-591.  «  Ibid,  book  L  •  618-«s!     ' 

•  Md.  V.  196-308. 
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On  eitSier  side  a  formidable  shape ; 

The  one  seem'd  woman  to  the  waist,  md  fidi^ 

But  ended  foni  in  manj  a  scaly  fold 

Toluminous  and  yast,  a  serpent  arm'd 

With  mortal  sting :  abont  her  middle  rooad 

A  ery  of  hell  hotmds  nerer  ceasing  bork'd 

With  wide  Cerberean  months  full  lond,  and  rung 

A  hideous  jyeal :  yet,  when  they  list,  would  creepy 

If  aught  distnrb'd  their  noise,  into  her  womb» 

And  kennel  there ;  yet  there  still  bark*d  and  hoid'<i 

Within  unseen. .  •  •  The  other  shape. 

If  shape  it  might  be  eali'd,  that  shape  had  none 

Distingvrishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb, 

Or  substance  m^iht  be  call'd  that  shadow  seem'd^ 

For  each  seem'd  either :  black  it  stood  as  nighty 

Fierce  as  ten  furies,  terrible  as  hell. 

And  shook  a  dreadful  dart ;  what  seem'd  his  head 

The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on. 

Satan  was  now  at  hand,  and  from  his  seat 

The  monster  movisg  onward  came  as  fieuit. 

With  horrid  strides ;  hell  trembled  as  he  strodsu 

The  undaunted  fiend  what  this  might  be  admired. 

Admired,  not  fear'd.  * 

n>e  liermc  glow  of  the  old  soldier  of  the  Civil  Wars  animates  the 
iofemal  battle;  and  if  one  were  to  ask  why  Milton  creates  things  greater 
jban  other  men,  I  should  answer,  because  he  has  a  greater  heart 

Uence  the  sublimity  of  his  scenery.    If  I  did  not  fear  the  paradox,  I 

tlhotdd  say  that  this  scenery  was  a  school  of  virtue.  Spenser  is  a  smooth 
lass,  which  fills  us  with  calm  images.  Shakspeare  is  a  burning  mirror, 
rhich  overpowers  us,  one  after  another,  with  multiplied  and  dazzling 
visions.  The  one  distracts,  the  other  disturbs  us.  Milton  raises  our  mind. 
The  force  of  the  objects  which  he  describes  passes  into  us ;  we  become 
great  by  sympathy^  with  their  greatness.  Such  is  the  effect  of  his  descrip- 
to  of  the  Creation.  The  calm  and  creative  command  of  the  Messiah 
Haves  its  trace  in  the  heart  which  listens  to  it,  and  we  feel  more  vigour 
iBd  Bunml  health  at  the  sight  of  this  great  work  of  wisdom  and  will : 

*  On  heavenly  ground  they  stood ;  and  from  the  short 
They  view'd  the  vast  immessurable  abyss 
Outrageous  as  a  sea,  dark,  wasteful,  wild. 
Up  fhim  the  bottom  tum'd  by  furious  winds 
And  surging  waves,  as  mountains,  to  assault 
Heaven's  hi^th,  and  with  the  centre  mix  the  pola 
**  Silence,  ye  troubled  waves^  and  thou  deep,  peaoe^** 
Said  then  the  omnific  Word :  *'your  discord  end  1 "  •  •  • 
Let  Uiere  be  light,  said  God  ;  and  forthwith  light 
Ethereal,  first  of  thijigs,  quintessence  pure. 
Sprung  from  the  deep ;  and  from  her  native  east 

>  Paradiae  Lost,  book  u.  v.  643-978. 
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To  journey  through  the  aery  gloom  began, 
Sphered  in  a  radiant  doud.  • .  . 
The  earth  waa  form'd ;  bat  in  the  womb  at  yet 
Of  waters,  embryon  immature  involved, 
Appear'd  not :  over  all  the  face  of  earth 
Main  ocean  flow*d,  not  idle ;  but,  with  wara 
Prolific  humour  softeniDg  all  her  globe, 
Fermented  the  great  mother  to  conceive, 
Satiate  with  genial  moisture ;  when  €k>d  saidt 
"  Be  gathered  now,  ye  waters  under  heaven. 
Into  one  place,  and  let  dry  land  appear." 
Immediately  the  mountains  huge  appear 
Emergent,  and  their  broad  bare  backs  upheMt 
Into  the  donds ;  their  tops  ascend  the  sky : 
So  high  as  heaved  the  tumid  hills,  so  low 
Down  sunk  a  hollow  bottom  broad  and  deep^ 
Capacious  bed  of  waters :  thither  they 
Hasted  with  glad  precipitance,  uproU'd, 
As  drops  on  dust  conglobing  bom  the  dry.'  * 

This  is  the  primitive  scenery ;  immense  bare  seM  and  monntaiiis 
u  Raphael  Sanzio  outlines  them  in  the  background  of  his  biblical 
paintings.  Milton  embraces  the  general  effects,  and  handles  the  whole 
as  easily  as  his  Jehovah. 

Let  us  quit  superhuman  and  fanciful  spectacles.  A  simple  sunset 
equals  them.  Milton  peoples  it  with  solemn  allegories  and  regal  figiuresy 
and  the  sublime  is  born  in  the  poet,  as  just  before  it  was  bom  from  the 
subject : — 

'  The  ton,  now  fallen  •  •  • 

Arraying  with  reflected  purple  and  gold 

The  clouds  that  on  his  western  throne  attend. 

Now  came  still  evening  on,  and  twilight  groy 

Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad : 

Silence  accompanied ;  for  beast  and  bird, 

They  to  their  grassy  couch,  these  to  their  neatt. 

Were  slunk,  all  but  the  wakeful  nightingale ; 

She  all  night  long  her  amorous  descant  sung ; 

Silence  was  pleased  :  now  glowed  the  firmament 

With  living  sapphires :  Hesperus,  that  led 

The  starry  ho«t,  rode  brightest,  till  the  mooD» 

Bising  in  clouded  majesty,  at  length. 

Apparent  queen,  nnveil'd  her  peeiless  lights 

And  o'er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw.'  * 

The  changes  of  the  light  become  here  a  religious  procession  of  Tagoi 
beings  who  fill  the  soul  with  veneration.     So  sanctified,  the  poet  praya 
Standing  by  the  nuptial  couch  of  Adam  and  Eve,  he  says  :— 
*  Hail,  wedded  love,  mysterious  law,  true  source 
Of  human  offspring,  sole  propriety 
In  Paradise  of  all  tilings  common  else  I 

'  Paradise  Lost,  book  vii.  v.  210-292.  •  Ibid  book  Iv.  «.  591-eOB. 
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By  thee  aduHeroui  hut  was  driTen  from  men 
Am<Hig  the  bestitl  herds  to  range :  by  thee, 
Foimded  in  reason,  loyal,  just,  and  pure, 
Belationa  dear,  and  aU  the  charities 
Of  father,  son,  and  brother,  first  were  Imown.*  > 

0 

He  justifies  it  by  the  example  of  saints  and  patriarchs.  He  imino* 
tales  before  it  bought  love  and  ^  court  amou^'  wanton  women  and 
harlots.  We  are  a  thousand  miles  from  Shakspeare ;  and  in  this  Pro- 
t^tant  eulogy  of  the  family  tie,  of  lawful  love,  of '  domestic  sweets,'  of 
orderly  piety  and  of  home,  we  perceive  a  new  literature  and  an  altered 
time. 

A  strange  yreat  man,  and  a  strange  spectacle  !  He  was  bom  with 
the  instinct  of  nob^  things ;  and  this  instinct,  strengthened  in  him  by 
solitary  meditation,  by  accumulated  knowledge,  by  stern  logic,  becomes 
changed  into  a  body  of  maxims  and  beliefs  which  no  temptation  could 
dissolve,  and  no  reverse  shake.  Thus  fortified,  he  passes  life  as  a  com- 
batant, as  a  poet,  with  courageous  deeds  and  splendid  dreams,  heroic 
and  rude,  chimerical  and  impassioned,  generous  and  calm,  like  every 
8elf-«ontained  reasoner,  like  every  enthusiast,  insensible  to  experience 
tnd  enamoured  of  the  beautiful,  ^^rown  by  the  chance  of  a  revolution 
bto  politics  and  theology,  he  demandsfor  others  the  liberty  which  his 
powerful  reason  requires,  and  strikes  at  the  public  fetters  which  im- 
)>ede  his  personal  energy.  By  the  force  of  his  inU  llect,  he  is  more 
capable  than  any  one  of  accumulating  science ;  by  the  force  of  his 
enthusiasm,  he  is  more  capable  than  any  of  experiencing  hati-ed.  Thus 
tnned,  he  throws  himself  into  controversy  with  all  the  clumsiness 
and  barbarism  of  the  time ;  but  this  proud  logic  displays  its  argu- 
ments with  a  marvellous  breadth,  and  sustains  its  images  with  an 
unwonted  majesty :  this  lofty  imagination,  after  having  spread  over 
bis  prose  an  array  of  magnificent  figures,  carries  him  into  a  torrent  of 
pasmon  even  to  the  height  of  the  sublime  or  excited  ode — a  sort  of 
archaugers  song  of  adoration  or  vengeance.  The  chance  of  a  throne 
preserved,  then  re-established,  carries  him,  liefore  the  revolution  took 
place,  into  pagan  and  moral  poetry,  after  the  revolution  into  Chiistian 
and  moral  verse.  In  both,  he  aims  at  the  sublime,  and  inspires  idinira- 
tioD :  because  the  sublime  is  the  work  of  enthusiastic  reason,  and  ad- 
miration is  the  enthusiasm  of  reason.  In  both,  he  arrives  at  his  point 
bj  the  accumulation  of  splendours,  by  the  sustained  fulness  of  poetic 
Bong,  by  the  greatness  of  his  allegories,  the  loftiness  of  his  sentiments, 
the  description  of  infinite  objects  and  heroic  emotions.  In  the  fii'st,  a 
Ijrist  and  a  philosopher,  with  a  wider  poetic  freedom,  and  the  creator 
of  a  stranger  poetic  illusion,  he  produces  almost  perfect  odes  and 
choruses.  In  the  second,  an  epic  writer  and  a  Protestant,  enslaved  by 
&  strict  theology,  robbed  of  the  style  which  makes  the  supernatural 


*  Paradi$e  Lost,  book  iv.  v.  TSO-TRT. 
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visible,  deprived  of  the  dramatic  aeiiBibility  which  creates  varied  and 
)iyiD|i^  souls,  he  accamulates  cold  disserttttioDa,  transforms  man  ard  God 
into  orthodox  and  vulgar  machines,  and  onlj  regains  his  geniua  in 
endowing  Satan  with  his  republican  soul,  in  mi;dtipljing  grand  soeneiies 
and  colossal  apparitions,  in  oonseorating  his  poetry  to  the  praise  of 
religion  and  duty. 

Phiced,  as  it  happened,  between  two  ages,  he  par^pates  in  ihOT 
two  characters,  as  a  stream  which,  flowing  between  two  different  soils, 
is  tinged  bj  their  two  hues.  A  poet  and  a  Protestant,  he  receives 
from  the  closing  age  the  free  poetic  afflatus,  and  from  the  opening  age 
the  severe  political  religion.  He  employed  the  one  in  the  service  of 
the  other,  and  displayed  the  old  inspiration  in  new  subjects.  In  hb 
works  we  recognise  two  Englands :  one  impassioned  for  the  beautiful, 
devoted  to  the  emotions  of  an  unshackled  sensibility  and  the  fancies  of 
pu^  imagination,  with  no  law  but  the  natural  feelings,  and  no  religion 
but  natural  belief;  voluntarily  pagan,  often  immoral ;  such  as  it  is  ex- 
hibited by  Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Shakspeare,  Spenser,  and 
the  superb  harvest  of  poets  whidi  covered  the  ground  for  a  space  of 
fifty  years :  the  other  fortified  by  a  practical  religion,  void  of  meta- 
physical invention,  altogether  political,  with  worship  and  law,  attached 
to  measured,  sensible,  usefal,  narrow  opinions,  praising  the  virtues  of 
the  family,  armed  and  stiffened  by  a  rigid  morality,  driven  into  prose, 
raised  to  the  highest  degree  of  power,  wealth,  and  liber^.  In  this 
sense,  this  style  and  these  ideas  are  monuments  of  history :  they  eon- 
I  centrate,  recall,  or  anticipate  the  past  and  the  future ;  and  in  the  limits 
of  a  single  work  are  found  the  events  and  the  feelings  of  several 
toriei  and  of  a  whole  nation. 
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CHAPTER  L 
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L  Hie  ezc«9M6  )f  Puritanism — How  they  indnce  exceasee  of  BenmuSitf* 
n.  Picture  of  these  manners  hj  a  stranger— The  Minunrm  de  Oram'»wti$^ 

Difference  of  deoauchery  in  France  and  England. 
IIL  Butler's  i/t«2i6rat— Platitude  of  his  comic  style,  and  harshness  of  hit 

rancorous  style. 
nr.  Baseness,  cruelty,  brutality,  debauchery  of  the  court— Bochester,  his  life, 

poems,  style,  morals. 
T*  Philosophy  consonant  with  tfaeas  msnnen — Hobbes,  his  spirit  and  his  style 
-»His  curtailments  and  his  diBCoreries — His  mathematical  method — In 
how  much  he  resembles  Descartes — His  morality.  Aesthetics,  politics, 
logic,  psychology,  metaphysics — Spirit  and  aim  of  his  philosophy. 
TL  The  theatre— Alteration  in  taste,  ainJ  la  the  pablio — ^Audiencis  before  and 

after  the  Restoration. 
TIL  Diyden— Disparity  of  his  comedies— Oaaoheri*  U  his  indecencies— How  hi 

translates  Molly's  AmphUryon, 
fDL  Wycherley — ^life — Chsracter— Melancholy,  greed,  immodesty — Love  m  a 
Wood,  CotaUry  W\fe,  Damdng  Ma^er — Licentious  pictures,  and  re- 
pugnant detaOs — His  energy  and  realism — Parts  of  Olivia  and  Manly 
in  his  PUm  />ea20*— Certain  words  of  Milton. 

1  Thb  Wobldukqi. 

L  j^pesnnes  of  the  worldly  life  in  Europe— Its  oonditions  and  causes— Hew 

h  was  established  in  England — Etiquette,  amusements,  conversations, 

manners,  and  talents  of  the  drawing-room. 
n.  Dawn  of  the  classic  spirit  in  Europe — Its  origin—  Its  nature— Diflereuce  of 

conversation  undfr  Elisabeth  and  Charles  IL 
m.  Sir  Willism  Temple— His  life,  character,  spirit,  and  style. 
IV.  Writers  of  fashion— Their  correct  language  and  gallant  bearing— Sir  Charlef 

Sedl^,  the  Earl  of  Donet,  Edmund  Waller— His  opinions  amd  s^'* 
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Wherein  consists  his  polish — ^Wherein  he  is  not  sufficiently  polished^- 
Culture  of  style— Lack  of  poetry — Character  of  monarchical  and  daaaSc 
style. 
Y.  Sir  John  Denham— His  poem  of  Cooper's  HUl  —  Oratorical  swell  of  hie 
Terse— English  seriousness  of  his  moral  preoccupations — How  peopla  df 
fashion  and  literary  men  followed  then  the  fashions  of  France. 

Yl.  The  comic-authors — Comparison  of  this  theatre  with  that  of  Moli^re — 
Arrangement  of  ideas  in  Moli^re — General  ideas  in  Moli^re — How  ^ilh 
Moli^re  the  odious  is  concealed,  while  the  truth  is  depicted — ^How  in 
Moli^re  the  honest  man  is  still  the  man  of  the  world — How  the  honest 
man  of  Molidre  is  a  French  type- 
VIL  Action — Complication  of  intrigues  —  Frirolity  of  purpose — Cmdeness  of 
the  characters — Grossness  of  manners — Wherein  consists  the  talent  of 
Wycherley,  Congreve,  Yanhrugh,  and  Farquhar —  Kind  of  characters 
they  are  ahle  to  produce. 
YIIL  Natural  characters--^tr  John  BruU,  tlie  hushand ;  Squire  SuUm—Sir  T^um* 
belly,  the  father — Miss  Hoydm,  the  young  lady— ^^Tutre  Humphry,  tho 
young  gentleman — Idea  of  nature  according  to  this  theatre. 

IX.  Artificisl  characters — ^Women  of  the  worid — Miss  JPrue,  Lady  Wisf^ari^ 
Lady  Pliant,  Mrs  MiUamani^Uen  of  the  world— Aftro&e^^Idea  d 
society  according  to  this  theatre — ^Why  this  culture  and  this  liter<itiu« 
have  not  produced  durahle  works — Wherein  they  are  opposed  to  tlM 
English  character — ^Transformation  of  taste  and  manners. 
X.  The  continuation  of  comedy — Sheridan — Life — Talent — The  School  for 
Scandal—How  comedy  degenerates  and  is  extinguished — Causes  of  the 
decay  of  the  theati«  in  Europe  and  in  England. 

1.   The  ftoiSTERERS. 

WHEN  we  alternately  look  at  the  works  of  the  court  painters  ci 
Charles  i.  and  Charles  n.,  and  pass  from  the  noble  portraits  of 
Van  Dyk  to  the  figures  of  Lely,  the  fall  is  sudden  and  great ;  we  have 
left  a  palace,  and  we  light  on  a  bagnio. 

Instead  of  the  proud  and  dignified  lords,  at  once  cavaliers  and 
courtiers,  instead  of  those  fine  yet  simple  ladies  who  look  at  the  same 
time  princesses  and  modest  maidens,  instead  of  that  generousand  beroio 
company,  elegant  and  resplendent,  in  whom  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance 
yet  survived,  but  who  already  displayed  the  refinement  of  the  modem 
age,  we  are  confronted  by  perilous  and  importunate  courtesans,  with  an 
expression  either  vile  or  harsh,  incapable  of  shame  or  of  remorse.' 
Their  plump  smooth  hands  toy  fondlingly  with  their  dimpled  fingers ; 
ringlets  of  heavy  hair  fall  on  their  bare  sbouldi^rs ;  their  swimming  eyes 
languish  voluptuously;  an  insipid  smile  hovers  on  their  sensual  lipa. 
One  is  lifting  a  mass  of  dishevelled  hair  which  streams  over  the  curvet 
of  her  rosy  flesh;  another  languishingly,  and  without  constraint,  uncloses 
m  sleeve  whose  soft  folds  display  the  full  whiteness  of  her  arms.     Nearly 

*  Bee  especially  the  portraits  of  Lady  Moiland.  Lady  WillianiB,  the  Countess 
Ossory.  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  Lady  Price,  and  many  others. 
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•II  are  half-draped ;  many  of  them  neem  to  be  just  rising  from  their 
beds;  the  rumpled  dressing-gown  dings  to  the  neck,  and  looks  as 
though  it  were  soiled  by  the  night's  debauch;  the  tumbled  under- 
garment slips  do¥m  to  the  hips:  their  feet  crumple  the  bright  and 
ghssy  nlk.  Though  shameless,  with  bosoms  uncovered,  they  are  decked 
out  in  all  the  luxurious  extravagance  of  prostitutes ;  diamond  girdles, 
pufl's  of  lace,  the  TU.gar  splendour  of  gilt,  a  superfluity  of  embroidered 
•Dci  rustling  fabrics,  enormous  head-dresses,  the  curls  and  fringed  of 
which,  rolled  up  and  sticking  out,  compel  notice  by  the  very  height  of 
ibeir  shameless  magnificence.  Folding  curtains  hang  round  them  in 
the  shape  of  an  alcove,  and  the  eyes  penetrate  through  a  >'ista  into 
the  recesses  of  a  wide  park,  whose  solitude  will  not  ill  serve  the  purpose 
of  their  pleasures^ 


All  this  came  by  way  of  oontrast ;  Puritanism  had  brought  on  an 
otgie,  and  fanatics  had  talked  down  the  virtues.  For  many  years  the 
gloomy  English  imagination,  possessed  by  religious  terrors,  had  de^^olated 
the  life  of  men.  Conscience  had  become  disturbed  at  the  thought  of 
death  and  the  dark  eternity;  half-expressed  doubts  swarmed  within 
like  a  bed  of  thorns,  and  the  sick  heart,  starting  at  every  emotion,  had 
ended  by  taking  a  disgust  at  all  its  pleasures,  and  a  horror  at  all  its 
Datmal  instincts.  Thus  poisoned  at  its  spring,  the  divine  sentiment  of 
justice  became  a  mournful  madness.  Man,  confessedly  perverse  and 
oondemned,  believed  himself  pent  in  a  prison-house  of  perdition  and 
vice,  into  which  no  effort  and  no  chance  could  dart  a  ray  of  light, 
except  a  hand  from  above  should  come  by  free  grace,  to  rend  the  sealed 
itone  of  the  tomb.  Men  lived  the  life  of  the  condemned,  amid  torments 
and  anguish,  oppressed  by  a  gloomy  despair,  haunted  by  spectres.  Such 
a  one  would  frequently  imagine  himself  at  the  point  of  death ;  another 
was  weighed  down  by  his  grievous  hallucinations  as  by  a  cross ;  some 
would  feel  within  them  the  motions  of  an  evil  spirit ;  one  and  all  passed 
the  night  with  their  eyes  chained  to  the  tales  of  blood  and  the  im- 
passioned a]  peals  of  the  Old  Testament,  listening  to  the  threats  and 
thunders  of  a  terrible  Grod,  and  renewing  in  their  own  hearts  the 
faoeity  of  murderers  and  the  exaltation  of  seers.  Under  such  a  strain 
lesson  gradually  left  them.  While  seeking  after  their  Lord,  they  foui  d 
but  a  dream.  After  long  hours  of  exhaustion,  they  laboured  under  a 
warped  and  overwrought  imagination.  Dazzling  forms,  unwonted  ideas, 
iprang  up  on  a  sudden  in  their  heated  brain;  men  were  raised  and 
penetrated  by  extraordinary  emotions.  So  transformed,  they  knew 
themselves  no  longer ;  they  did  not  ascribe  to  themselves  these  violent 
and  sudden  inspirations  which  were  forced  upon  them,  which  compeih'd 
them  out  of  the  beaten  tracks,  which  had  no  connection  one  with 
•Ofdher.  which  shook  and  enlightened  them  when  least  expectel,  wilh- 
ma  being  able  either  to  check  or  to  govern  them;  .jch^jfy@j^)Q|^|^o  the 
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agency  of  a  snpematnra?  power,  and  gare  tbemsehres  «p  witli  oithoaiaai 
to  the  madness  and  the  stubbornness  of  faith. 

To  crown  all,  the  nature  of  fanaticisu  had  been  changed ;  the  seo- 
tary  had  laid  down  all  the  steps  of  mental  transfiguration,  and  redaced 
the  encroachment  of  his  dream  to  a  theory :  he  set  about  methitdicaily  t^ 
drive  out  reason  and  enthrone  ecsta^.  G^rge  Fox  vrrote  iU  history, 
Bunyan  gave  it  its  laws,  Parliament  worked  out  its  type,  all  tho  pulpitf 
lauded  its  pracUoe.  Artisans,  soldiers,  wonten  discussed  it,  mast^wd 
it,  encouraged  one  another  bj  the  details  of  their  experienoe  and  tb€ 
publicity  of  their  exaltations.  A  new  life  was  inaugurated  which  had 
blighted  and  expelled  the  old.  All  seeular  tastes  were  suppressed,  all 
sensual  joys  forbidden;  the  spiritual  man  alone  remuned  standing  apoir 
the  ruins  of  the  past,  and  the  heart,  debarred  from  all  its  natural  safetyw 
valves,  could  only  direct  its  views  or  3»pirations  towards  a  sinister  Deity. 
The  typical  Puritan  walked  slowly  along  the  streets,  his  ejes  raised  t'>- 
wards  heaven,  with  elongated  features,  yellow  and  haggard,  with  cropi 
hair,  clad  in  brown  or  black,  unadorned,  clothed  only  to  cover  his  naked- 
ness. If  a  man  had  round  cheeks,  he  passed  for  lukewarm.^  The  whola 
body,  the  exterior,  the  very  tone  of  hb  voice,  all  must  wear  the  sign  of 
penitence  and  divine  grace.  Man  spoke  slowly,  with  a  solemn  and  some- 
what nasal  tone  of  voice,  as  if  to  destroy  the  vivacity  of  conversation  and 
the  melody  of  the  natural  voice.  His  speech  stuffed  with  scriptural 
quotations,  his  style  borrowed  from  the  prophets,  his  name  and  the 
names  of  his  children  drawn  from  the  Bible,  bore  witness  that  hif 
thoughts  were  confined  to  the  teriible  world  of  the  seers  and  ministers 
of  divine  vengeance.  From  within,  the  contagion  spread  outwards. 
The  fears  of  conscience  were  converted  into  laws  of  the  state.  Personal 
asceticism  grew  into  public  tyranny.  The  Ptiritan  proscribed  pleasure 
as  an  enemy,  for  others  as  well  as  for  himself.  Parliament  closed  the 
gambling-houses  and  theatres,  and  had  the  actors  whipped  at  the  oart'f 
tail ;  oaths  were  fined ;  the  May-trees  were  out  down ;  the  bears,  whose 
fights  amused  the  people,  were  put  to  death;  the  plaster  of  Puritan 
masons  reduced  nude  statues  to  decency;  the  beautiful  poetic  festi^aii 
were  forbidden.  Fines  and  corporal  punishments  shut  out,  8ven  from 
children,  game«,  dancing,  bell-ringing,  rejoicings,  junketings,  wrestling, 
the  chase,  all  exercises  and  amusements  which  might  profane  tbe  Sab- 
bath. The  ornaments,  pictures,  and  statues  in  the  churdiet  were  polled 
dcwn  or  mutilated.  The  only  pleasure  which  they  retained  and  permitted 
was  the  singing  of  psalms  through  the  nose,  the  edification  of  long  ser- 
mons, the  excitement  of  acrimonious  controversies,  the  eager  and  sombre 
joy  of  a  victory  gained  over  the  enemy  of  mankind,  and  of  the  t3rTanDy 
exercised  against  the  demon's  suppos^  abettors.  In  Scotland,  a  colder 
end  sterner  land,  intolerance  reached  the  utmost  limits  of  ferocity  and 

*  Colonel  Hutchinson  was  at  one  time  held  in  suspicion  becausu  he 
loDg  hair  and  dreased  well. 
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pettioesfy  instituting  a  sonreillance  over  the  private  Hfe  and  tht  secret 
derotions  of  every  member  of  a  family,  depriving  Catholics  of  their 
children,  imposing  an  oath  of  abjuration  under  pain  of  perpetual  impri- 
•ooment  or  death,  dragging  crowds  of  witches^  to  the  stake. '  It  seemed 
M  though  a  black  cloud  had  weighed  down  the  life  of  man,  drowning 
iQ  light,  wiping  out  all  beautj,  extinguishing  all  joy,  pierced  here  and 
Uiere  by  the  glitter  of  the  sword  and  by  the  flickering  of  torches,  be* 
neatb  which  one  might  perceive  the  indbtinot  forms  of  gloomy  despotti 
(rf  bilioof  aeotorians,  of  silent  victima. 


The  king  once  re-established,  a  deliverance  ensued.  Like  a  checked 
md  flooded  stream,  public  opinion  dashed  with  all  its  natiu*al  force  and 
all  its  acquired  momentum,  into  the  bed  from  which  it  had  been  debarred. 
The  outburst  carried  away  the  dams.  The  violent  return  to  the  senses 
drowned  morality.  Virtue  had  the  semblance  of  Puritanism.  Duty 
sod  fanaticism  became  mingled  in  a  common  reproach.  In  this  great 
leaction,  devotion  and  honesty,  swept  away  together,  left  to  mankind 
bat  the  wreck  and  the  mire.  The  more  excellent  parts  of  human 
o&ture  disappeared  ;  there  remained  but  the  animal,  without  bridle  or 
guide,  urged  by  his  desires  beyond  justice  and  shame. 

When  we  see  these  manners  in  a  Hamilton  or  a  Saint  Evremond, 
we  can  tolerate  them.  Their  French  varnish  deceives  us.  Debauchery 
in  a  Frenchman  b  only  half  disgusting ;  with  them,  if  the  animal  breaks 
loose,  it  is  without  abandoning  itself  to  excess.     The  foundation  is  not. 


^  1648 ;  tiiirtj  in  oae  day.  One  of  them  eonfessed  that  she  had  been  at  a 
piflwiiig'  of  more  thaa  five  hundred  witches. — Pictorial  History,  ill  489. 

'  In  1652,  the  kirk-sesnon  of  Glasgow  *  brot  boyes  and  serrants  before  them,  foi 
Imking  the  Sabbath,  and  other  iaulta  They  had  clandestine  censors,  and  gave 
luntj  to  some  for  this  end.' — Note  28,  taken  from  Wodrow's  Collection;  Buckle, 
Bittorg  qfChnUzaUon  in  England,  3  vols.  1867,  iii  208. 

iTen  yearly  in  the  eighteenth  century,  '  the  most  popular  divines '  in  Scotland 
•flrmed  that  Satan  'frequently  appears  clothed  in  a  corporeal  substance.' — Ibid^ 
&  2S8,  note  76,  taken  from  MemoinqfO,  L,  Letoe$, 

'Ho  kosband  shall  kiss  his  wife,  and  no  mother  shall  kiss  her  child  on  the 
Itbbathdaj.'— /M.  iii  258,  note  from  Bevd.  Lyon,  with  r^^d  to  goremment  of 
leokmy. 

'(Sept  22,  1649)  The  quhilk  day  the  Sessioune  caused  mok  this  act,  thai 
thir  aonld  be  no  pypers  at  brydels,'  etc— Ibid,  iiL  258,  note  153.  In  1719,  the 
Fwfthytery  of  Edinburgh  indignantly  declares :  *  Yea,  some  have  arrived  at  that 
height  of  impiety,  as  not  to  be  ashamed  of  washing  in  waters,  and  swimming  is 
Kims  upon  the  holy  Sabbath.'— /i^ic^.  iiL  266,  note  187. 

'  I  think  David  bad  never  so  sweet  a  time  as  then,  when  he  was  pursued  at 
»  partridge  by  hie  eon  Absalom.'— Gray's  Great  and  Precious  Promises. 

See  the  whole  of  chapter  iii.  vol.  iii..  in  which  Buckle  has  described,  by  sim 
flsr  fjuotations,  the  condition  of  Scotland,  chiefly  in  the  seventeenth  century 
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as  with  the  Englishynan,  conne  and  powerful.  You  may  break  the 
glittering  ice  wliich  covers  him,  without  bringing  down  upon  yourself 
the  swollen  and  muddy  torrent  that  roars  beneath  his  neighbour ;  *  the 
stream  which  will  issue  from  it  will  only  have  its  petty  dribblings,  and 
will  ^f'  .urn  quickly  and  of  itself  to  its  accustomed  channel.  The  French- 
man is  mild,  naturally  refined,  little  inclined  to  great  or  gross  senfuality, 
affecting  a  sober  style  of  talk,  easily  armed  against  filthy  manners  by 
his  delicacy  and  good  taste.  The  Count  de  Grammont  has  too  much 
wit  to  love  an  orgie.  After  all,  an  orgie  is  not  plea<)ant;  the  breaking 
of  glasses,  brawling,  lewd  talk,  gluttony  in  eating  and  drinking, — ^tbere 
is  nothing  in  this  very  tempting  to  a  delicate  disposition :  the  French- 
man, after  Grammont's  type,  is  bom  an  epicurean,  not  a  glutton  or  a 
drunkard.  What  he  seeks  is  amusement,  not  unrestrained  joy  or 
bestial  pleasure.  I  know  well  that  he  is  not  void  of  reproach.  I  would 
not  trust  him  with  my  purse,  he  forgets  too  readily  the  distinction  be- 
tween meum  and  tuum  ;  above  all,  I  would  not  trust  him  with  my  wife : 
he  is  not  over>delicate ;  his  escapades  at  the  gaming-table  and  with 
women  smack  too  much  of  the  sharper  and  the  false-swearer.  But  I 
am  wrong  to  use  these  big  words  in  connection  with  him ;  they  are  too 
weighty,  they  crush  so  delicate  and  so  pretty  a  specimen  of  humanity. 
These  heavy  habits  of  honour  or  shame  can  only  be  worn  by  a  serious 
class  of  men,  and  Grammont  takes  nothing  seriously,  neither  his  fellow- 
men,  nor  himself,  nor  vice,  nor  virtue.  To  pass  his  time  agreeably  is 
his  sole  endeavour.  *They  had  said  good-bye  to  dulness  in  the  army/ 
observed  Hamilton,  *  as  soon  as  he  was  there.'  That  is  his  pride  and 
his  aim ;  he  troubles  himself,  and  cares  for  nothing  beside.  His  valet 
robs  him :  another  would  have  brought  the  rogue  to  the  gallows ;  but 
\\m.  theft  i\ras  clever,  and  he  keeps  his  rascal  He  left  England  forget- 
ting to  marry  the  girl  he  was  betrothed  to ;  he  is  caught  at  Dover ;  he 
returns  and  marries  her:  this  was  an  amusing  contretemps;  he  asks 
for  nothing  better.  One  day,  being  penniless,  he  fleeces  the  Count  dt; 
Cam^ran  at  play.  '  Could  Grammont,  after  the  figure  he  had  once  cut, 
puck  off  like  any  common  fellow  ?  By  no  means ;  he  is  a  man  of  feeling ; 
he  will  maintain  the  honour  of  France.'  Hq  covers  his  cheating  at  play 
with  a  joke ;  at  bottom,  his  notions  of  property  are  not  over-clear.  He 
regales  Cam^ran  with  Cam^ran's  own  money ;  would  Cam^ran  have 
done  it  better,  or  otherwise?  What  matter  if  his  money  be  in  Gram- 
mont's purse  or  his  own  ?  The  main  point  is  arrived  at,  since  there  is 
pleasure  in  getting  the  money,  and  there  is  pleasure  in  spending  it. 
Th*i  haipful  and  the  ignoble  vanish  from  a  life  conducted  thus.  If  he 
pays  his  court  to  princes,  you  may  be  sure  it  is  not  on  his  knees ;  so 
lively  a  soul  is  not  weighed  down  by  respect ;  his  wit  places  him  on  a 
level  with  the  greatest;  under  pretext  of  amusing  the  king,  he  tells 

'  See,  in  Richardson,  Swift,  and  Fielding,  bu'.  particularly  in  Hogarth  lbs 
leliueation  of  this  brutish  debauchery. 
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him  plain  Iratlis.'  If  he  finds  himself  in  London,  snrronnded  by  open 
debauchery,  he  does  not  plunge  into  it ;  he  passes  through  on  tiptoe, 
and  so  daintily  that  the  mire  does  not  stick  to  him.  We  do  not  recog- 
nise any  longer  in  his  anecdotes  the  anguish  and  the  brutality  which 
the  circumstances  actually  conceal;  the  narrative  flows  on  quickly, 
raising  a  smile,  then  another,  and  another  yet,  so  that  the  mind  it 
brought  by  an  adroit  and  easy  progress  to  something  like  good  humour. 
At  table,  Granunont  will  never  stuff  himself;  at  play,  he  will  nevei 
grow  violent;  with  hb  mistress,  he  will  nevei  give  vent  to  coarsci 
talk ;  in  a  duel,  he  will  not  hate  his  adversary.  The  wit  of  a  French* 
man  is  like  French  wine ;  it  makes  men  neither  brutal,  nor  wicked, 
nor  gloomy.  Such  is  the  spring  of  these  pleasures :  a  supper  will  de- 
stroy neither  the  delicacy,  nor  the  good  nature,  nor  the  enjo3nnent. 
The  libertine  remains  sociable,  polished,  obliging;  his  gaiety  culminates 
CD^j  in  the  gaiety  of  others ;'  1m  is  attentive  to  them  as  naturally  as 
to  himself;  and  in  addition,  he  is  ever  on  the  alert  and  in  a  mood  for 
iBtellectual  exertion :  sallies,  flashes  of  brilliancy,  witty  speeches,  sparkle 
on  his  lips;  he  can  think  at  table  and  in  company,  sometimes  better 
than  if  sdone  or  sober.  It  is  clear  that  with  him  debauchery  does  not 
extinguish  the  man ;  Grammont  would  say  that  it  perfects  him,  that 
wit,  the  heart,  the  intelligence  only  arrive  at  excellence  and  true  en- 
joyment, amid  the  elegance  and  animation  of  a  choice  supper. 

IIL 

it  is  quite  the  contrary  in  England.  When  we  scratch  the  covering 
of  an  Englishman's  morality,  the  brute  appears  in  its  violence  and  its 
deformity.  One  of  the  English  statesmen  said  that  with  the  French  au 
Hnr^hained  mob  could  be  led  by  words  of  humanity  and  honour,  but  that 
m  England  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  appease  them,  to  throw  to  them 
raw  flesh.  Violence,  blood,  orgie,  that  is  the  food  on  which  this  mob 
of  noblemen  precipitated  itself.  All  that  excuses  a  carnival  was 
absent ;  and,  in  particular,  wit.  Three  years  after  the  return  of  the 
king,  Butler  published  his  Hudibraa;  and  with  what  eclat  his  con- 
temporaries only  could  tell,  while  the  echo  is  sustained  down  to  our 
own  days.  How  mean  is  the  wit,  with  what  awkwardness  and  dulness 
he  dilutes  bis  splenetic  satire  I  Here  and  there  lurks  a  happy  picture, 
Ibe  remnant  of  a  poetry  which  has  just  perished ;  but  the  whole 
material  of  the  work  reminds  one  of  a  Scarron,  as  unworthy  as  the 
other,  and  more  malignant.     It  is  written,  they  say,  on  the  model  of 

^  The  king  was  playing  at  backgammon ;  a  donbtfiil  throw  occnrs :  '  Ah,  hen 
ii  Gnmmont,  who  il  decide  for  us ;  Grammont,  come  and  decide/  'Sire,  yon 
have  lost'  'What !  yon  do  not  yet  know.'  .  .  .  'Ah,  Sire,  if  the  throw  had 
heoi  merely  donbtful,  these  fj^entlem  m  would  not  have  failed  to  say  yon  had  won.' 

'  Hamilton  aays  of  Qrammont, '  He  sought  out  the  unlortunate  only  to  sue 
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Don  Quixote ;  Hndibras  is  a  Puritan  knight,  who  goes  about,  like  hif 
antitype,  redressing  wrongs,  and  pockedng  beatings.  It  would  be 
truer  to  say  that  it  resembles  the  wretched  imitation  of  Avellaneda.' 
The  short  metre,  well  suited  to  buffoonery,  hobbles  along  without 
rest  on  its  crutches,  floundering  in  the  mud  which  it  delights  in,  aa 
foul  and  as  dull  as  that  of  the  En^de  TravestieJ*  The  description  ol 
Hudibras  and  hb  horse  occupies  the  best  part  of  a  canto ;  forty  lines 
are  taken  up  by  describing  his  beard,  forty  more  by  descriMng  his 
shoes.  Endless  scholastic  discussions,  arguments  as  long  as  those  of  the 
Puritans,  spread  their  wastes  and  briars  over  half  the  poem.  No  aotioDi 
no  nature,  all  is  would-be  satire  and  gross  caricature ;  neither  art,  nor 
harmony,  nor  good  taste :  the  Puritan  style  b  converted  into  a  harsh 
gibberish ;  and  the  engalled  rancour,  missing  its  aim  by  its  mere  3zces8| 
spoils  the  portrait  it  wishes  to  draw.  Would  you  believe  that  such  a 
writer  gives  himself  airs,  wishes  to  enliven  us,  pretends  to  be  funny  ? 
What  delicate  raillery  is  there  in  this  picture  of  Hudibras^  beard  1 

*  His  tawny  beard  was  tV  eqaal  grace 
Both  of  his  wisdom  and  his  face ; 
In  cut  and  die  so  like  a  tile, 

A  sudden  view  it  would  b^;uiles 

The  upper  part  whereof  was  whey. 

The  nether  orange,  mix'd  with  grey. 

The  hairy  meteor  did  denonnoe 

The  fall  of  sceptres  and  of  crowns: 

With  grisly  type  did  represent 

Declining  age  of  government. 

And  tell  with  hieroglyphic  spads 

Its  own  grave  and  the  state's  were  made.* ' 

Butler  is  so  well  satisfied  with  his  insipid  fun»  that  he  prokmgps  iL  for  • 
good  many  lines : 

*  Like  Samson's  heart-breakers,  it  ( 
In  time  to  make  a  nation  rue  ; 
Tho'  it  contributed  its  own  fall. 
To  wait  upon  the  public  down&IL 
Twas  bound  to  suffer  persecution 
And  martyrdom  with  resolution  ; 
T'  oppose  itself  against  the  hate 
And  vengeance  of  the  incens'd  i 
In  whose  defiance  it  was  worn. 
Still  ready  to  be  puU'd  and  torn. 


>  A  Spanish  author,  who  continued  and  imitated  Cervantes'  Don  Qui^Hs, 
s  A  work  by  Soarron.   Hudibras,  ed.  Z.  Grey,  1801,  2  vols.,  i.  canto  I. «  2% 

wysalfio: 

'  For  as  MneAs  bore  his  sire 
Upon  his  shoulder  through  the  fire, 
Our  knight  did  bear  no  less  a  pack 
Of  his  own  buttocks  on  his  back/ 
»  J5ft4<»ras.  part  L  canto  i  «.  241-250. 
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With  red-hot  irons  to  he  tortnr'd, 

Revil'd,  and  spit  upon,  and  martyr'd. 

If  angre  all  which,  'twas  to  stand  fast 

As  long  as  monarchy  should  last ; 

But  when  the  state  should  hap  to  red, 

Twas  to  suhmit  to  fatal  steeL 

And  fall,  as  it  was  consecrate, 

A  sacrifice  to  fall  of  state. 

Whose  thread  of  life  the  fatal  sisten 

Did  twist  together  with  its  whiskers, 

And  twine  so  close,  that  time  should  dc^fh^ 

In  Lfe  or  death,  their  fortunes  sever ; 

Bat  with  his  mstj  sickle  mow 

Both  down  together  at  a  hlow. ' ' 

CSooM  U17  one  have  taken  pleasure  in  humour  such  as  thk: 

'  This  sword  a  dagger  had,  his  page^ 
That  was  but  little  for  his  age  ; 
And  therefore  waited  on  him  so 
As  dwarfs  upon  knights-errant  do.  •  •  • 
When  it  had  stabbed,  or  broke  a  head. 
It  would  scrape  trenchers,  or  chip  bread,  •  «  • 
Twould  make  clean  shoes,  and  in  the  earUi 
Set  leeks  and  onions,  and  so  forth. '  * 

ETer/ihing  turns  on  the  trivial:  if  any  beauty  presents  itself,  it  k 
spoiled  by  burlesque.  To  read  those  long  details  of  the  kitchen,  those 
boistercus  and  crude  jokes,  one  might  fancy  oneself  in  the  company  of 
1  common  buffoon  in  the  market ;  it  is  the  talk  of  the  quacks  on  the 
bridges,  adapting  their  imagination  and  language  to  the  manners  of  the 
beer-shop  and  the  hovel.  There  is  filth  to  be  met  with  there ;  in  short, 
thi  rabble  will  laugh  when  the  mountebank  alludes  to  the  disgusting  acts 
of  pHrate  life.'  Such  b  the  grotesque  stuff  in  which  the  courtiers  of  the 
Restoration  delignted  ;  their  spite  and  their  coarseness  took  a  plei^urc 

H*»dibra8,  part  i.  canto  i.  9.  253-280.  *  Snd,  v,  875-880. 

*  *  Quoth  Hudibras,  I  smell  a  rat. 
Balpho,  thou  dost  prevaricate ; 
For  though  the  thesis  whicb  thou  lay*st 
Be  true  cui  amussim  as  thou  saj'st 
(For  that  bear-baiting  should  appear 
Jure  divino,  lawf  uUer 
Than  Synods  are,  thou  do'st  deny, 
Tciidem  verHs  ;  so  do  I), 
Yet  there  is  fallacy  in  this ; 
For  if  by  thy  hoincsosis, 
Tus9is  pro  crepitu,  .  .  . 
Thou  wouldst  Bophisticallj  imply. 
Both  tfe  unlawful,  I  deny.' 

Part  i.  canto  I  9, 831-884. 
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in  the  spectacle  of  these  bawling  puppets;  even  now,  after  two  centurieSi 
we  hear  the  ribald  laughter  of  this  audience  of  lackeys. 

IV. 

Charles  n.,  when  at  his  meals,  ostentatiously  drew  jlrammontV 
attention  to  the  fact  that  his  officers  served  him  on  their  knees.  They 
were  in  the  right ;  it  was  their  fit  posture.  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon, 
one  of  the  most  honoured  and  honest  men  of  the  Court,  learns  sud- 
denly and  in  full  coiuicil  that  his  daughter  Anne  is  encehUe  by  the  Duke 
of  Yorky  and  that  the  duke,  the  king's  brother,  has  promised  her 
marriage.  Listen  to  the  words  of  this  tender  father ;  he  has  himaelf 
taken  care  to  hand  them  down : 

'  The  Chancellor  broke  oat  into  a  veiy  immoderate  passion  against  the  wicfeea« 
ness  of  his  daughter,  and  said  with  all  imaginable  earnestness,  **  that  as  soon  as  he 
came  home,  he  would  turn  her  (his  daughter)  out  of  his  house  as  a  strumpet  to 
shift  for  herself  and  would  never  see  her  again." '  * 

Observe  that  this  great  man  had  received  the  news  from  the  king 
nnprepared,  and  that  he  made  use  of  these  fatherly  expressions  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment.  He  added,  '  that  he  hud  much  rather  his  daughter 
should  be  the  duke's  whore  than  his  wife.'  Is  this  not  heroical  ?  But 
let  Clarendon  speak  for  himself.  Only  such  a  true  monarchical  heart 
can  surpass  itself  • 

'  He  was  ready  to  give  a  positive  judgment,  in  which  he  hoped  their  lordships 
would  concur  with  him  ;  that  the  king  should  immediately  cause  the  woman  to  be 
sent  to  the  Tower,  and  to  be  cast  Into  a  dungeon  under  so  strict  a  guard,  that  no 
person  living  should  be  admitted  to  come  to  her :  and  then  that  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment should  be  immediately  passed  for  the  catting  off  her  head,  to  which  he  would 
not  only  give  his  consent,  but  would  very  willingly  be  the  first  man  that  should 
propose  it'* 

What  Roman  virtue  I  Afraid  of  not  being  believed,  he  insists ;  who- 
ever knew  the  man,  will  believe  that  he  said  all  this  very  heartily.  He 
is  not  yet  satisfied;  he  repeats  hb  advice;  he  addresses  to  the  king 
different  conclusive  reasonings,  in  order  that  they  might  cut  off  the  head 
of  his  daughter : 

*  I  had  rather  submit  and  bear  it  (this  dii^grace)  with  all  humility,  than  that  it 
should  be  repaired  by  making  her  his  wife,  the  thought  whereof  I  do  so  much 
abominate,  that  I  had  much  rather  see  her  dead,  with  all  the  infamy  that  it  due 
to  her  presumption.' ' 

In  this  manner,  a  man,  who  is  in  a  difficulty,  can  keep  his  salary  and 
his  Chancellor's  robes.  Sir  Charles  Berkley,  captain  of  the  Duke  of 
York's  guards,  did  better  still ;  he  solemnly  swore  *  that  he  had  lain 


'  Ths  Life  of  Clarendon,  ed.  by  himself,  new  ed.,  1827,  3  vols.,  i.  378. 
•  tbid,  i.  379.  •  Hid.  \.  380. 
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witb  the  jiimg  l»iy*  and  declared  himself  ready  to  marry  her  '  for  the 
lake  of  the  duke,  though  he  knew  well  the  familiarity  the  duke  had 
with  her.'  Then,  shortly  afterwards,  he  confessed  that  he  had  lied,  but 
in  all  good  intentioD,  in  all  honour,  in  order  to  save  the  royal  family 
from  such  a  mAalliance,  This  admirable  self-derotion  was  rewarded ; 
he  soon  had  a  pension  from  the  privy  purse,  and  was  created  Earl  of 
Fahnou'Ji.  From  the  firsts  the  baseness  of  the  public  corporations 
riralled  that  of  individuals.  The  House  of  Commons,  but  receiitiy 
master  of  the  country,  still  full  of  Presbyterians,  rebels,  and  con- 
querorsy  voted  *that  neither  themselves  nor  the  people  of  England 
could  be  freed  from  the  horrid  guilt  of  the  late  unnatural  rebellion^ 
or  from  the  punishment  which  that  guilt  merited,  unless  they  formally 
STailed  theniselves  of  his  Majesty's  grace  and  pardon,  as  set  forth  in 
the  declaration  of  Breda.' ^  Then  all  these  heroes  went  in  a  body  and 
threw  themselves  with  contrition  at  the  sacred  feet  of  their  monarch. 
In  this  universal  weakness  it  seemed  that  no  one  had  any  courage  left. 
The  king  became  the  hireling  of  Louis  xnr.,  and  sold  his  country  for  a 
pension  of  £200,000.  Minbters,  members  of  Parliament^  ambassadors, 
ail  received  French  money.  The  contagion  spread  even  to  patriots,  to 
men  noted  for  their  purity,  to  martyrs.  Lord  Russell  intrigued  with 
Versailles ;  Algernon  Sidney  accepted  500  guineas.  They  had  not  dis- 
crimination enough  to  retain  a  show  of  spirit;  they  had  not  spirit 
enough  to  retain  a  show  of  honour.' 

In  men  so  degraded,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  yon  is  the  blood- 
thirsty instinct  of  brute  beasts.  Sir  John  Coventry,  a  member  of 
Pariiament,  had  let  some  word  escape  him,  which  was  construed  into 
a  reproach  of  the  royal  amours.  His  friend,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
contrived  that  he  should  be  treacherously  assaulted  under  the  king's 
•omnuuid,  by  respectable  men  devoted  to  his  service,  who  slit  his  nose 
to  the  bone.  A  vile  wretch  of  the  name  of  Blood  tried  to  assassinate 
the  Doke  of  Qrmond,  and  to  stab  the  guardian  of  the  Tower,  in  order 
to  steal  the  crown  and  jewels.  Charles  ii.,  considering  that  this  was 
•n  interesting  and  distinguished  man  of  hb  kind,  pardoned  him,  gave 
Um  an  estate  in  Ireland,  and  admitted  him  to  hb  presence,  side  by 

>  Pidorial  Bi8t(ny,  ifi.  664. 

* '  Mr.  Evelyn  tells  me  of  several  of  the  menial  servants  of  the  Ooort  lacking 
bKad,  that  have  not  received  a  farthing  wages  since  the  King's  coming  in. ' — Pepys* 
l^iary,  ed.  Loi-d  Braybrooke,  3d  ed.,  1848,  6  vols.,  iv.  April  26,  1667. 

*Mr.  Povy  says  that  to  this  day  the  King  do  follow  the  women  as  much  as  he 
ew  di^  ;  that  the  Duke  of  York  .  •  .  .  hath  come  ont  of  Ms  wife's  bed,  and 
gone  ^to  others  laid  in  bed  for  him ;  .  •  •  .  that  the  family  (of  the  duke)  is  in 
Wrible  disorder  by  being  in  debt  by  spending  above  £60,000  per  annum,  when  he 
ktL  not  £40,000'  {Ibid.  iv.  June  28,  1667). 

'  It  is  certain  that,  as  it  now  is,  the  seamen  of  England,  in  my  conscience, 
iwrnld,  if  they  could,  go  over  and  serve  the  king  of  France  or  Holland  ratli**i 
than  u^'-^im.  Iv.  June  25. 1067).  ,.g,,,,  ,^  GoOgle 
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nde  with  the  Duke  of  Orroond,  so  that  Blood  became  a  sort  of  hero, 
and  was  received  in  society.  After  such  splendid  examples,  men  dared 
eveiything.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  a  lover  of  the  Countess  of 
Shrewsbury,  slew  the  E^rl  in  a  duel ;  the  Countess,  disguised  as  a  page, 
held  Buckingham's  horse,  while  she  embraced  him,  covered  as  he  was 
with  her  husband's  blood ;  and  the  murderers  and  adulterers  returned 
publicly,  as  in  a  triumphal  march,  to  the  house  of  the  dead  man.  One 
can  no  longer  wonder  at  hearing  Count  K5nigsmark  describe  as  a 
'  peccadillo'  an  assassination  which  he  had  committed  by  waylaying 
his  victim.  I  transcribe  a  duel  out  of  Pepys,  to  give  a  notion  of  the 
manners  of  these  soldier  cut-throats:  — 

'  Sir  H.  Bellassis  and  Tom  Porter,  the  greatest  friends  in  the  world,  weit 
talking  together :  and  Sir  H.  Bellassis  talked  a  little  louder  than  ordinary  to  Tom 
Porter,  giving  of  him  some  advice.  Some  of  the  company  standing  by  said, 
'*  What !  are  they  qnarrelliDg,  that  they  talk  so  high  f  *'  Sir  H.  Bellaasis,  hearing 
it,  said,  "  No  I "  says  he :  "I  would  have  you  know  I  never  quarrel,  hut  I  strike ; 
and  take  that  as  a  rule  of  mine  1 "  "  How  f "  says  Tom  Porter,  "  strike  1  I  would 
I  could  see  the  man  in  England  that  dorst  give  me  a  blow  1 "  with  that  Sir  H. 
^lladsis  did  give  him  a  box  of  the  eare ;  and  so  they  were  going  to  fight  there, 
but  were  hindered.  .  . .  Tom  Porter,  being  informed  that  Sir  H.  Bellassis'  coach 
was  coming,  went  out  of  the  ooffee-house  where  he  staid  for  the  tidings,  and  stopped 
the  coach,  and  bade  Sir  H.  Bellassis  come  out.  "  Why,"  says  H.  Bellassis,  "you 
will  not  hurt  me  coming  out,  will  you  f "  "  No,"  says  Tom  Porter.  So  out  he 
went,  and  both  drew.  .  .  .  They  wounded  one  another,  and  Sir  H.  Bellassis  ss 
much  that  it  is  feared  he  will  die,'  which  he  did  ten  days  after. ^ 

Bull-dogs  like  these,  were  not  to  be  expected  to  take  pity  on  their 
enemies.  The  Restoration  opened  with  a  butchery.  The  Lords  con- 
ducted the  trials  of  the  republicans  with  a  shamelessness  of  cruelty  and 
an  excess  of  rancour  that  were  extraordinary.  A  sheriff  struggled 
with  Sir  Harry  Vane  on  the  scaffold,  rummaging  his  pockets,  and 
taking  from  him  a  paper  which  he  attempted  to  read.  During  the  trial 
of  Major-General  Harrison,  the  hangman  was  placed  by  his  side,  in  a 
black  dress,  with  a  rope  in  his  hand ;  they  sought  to  give  him  a  full 
enjoyment  of  the  foretaste  of  death.  He  was  cut  down  alive  from  the 
gibbet,  and  disembowelled;  he  saw  his  entrails  cast  into  the  lire;  be 
was  thei  quartered,  and  his  still  beating  heart  was  torn  out  and  shown 
to  the  people.  The  cavaliers  gathered  round  for  amusement  Her« 
and  there  one  of  them  would  do  worse  even  than  this.  Colonel  Turner, 
seeing  them  quarter  John  Coke,  the  lawyer,  told  the  sheriff's  men  to 
bring  Hugh  Peters,  another  of  the  condemned,  nearer ;  the  executioner 
came  up,  and  rubbing  his  bloody  hands,  asked  the  unfortunate  man  i/ 
the  work  pleased  him.  The  rotting  bodies  of  Cromwell,  IretoUj^and 
Bradshaw  were  dug  up  in  the  night,  and  their  heads  fixed  on  pole* 
over  Westminster  Hall     Ladies  went  to  see  these  disgraceful  scenes; 

•  Pspyt*  Diary,  vol.  Iv.,  29th  July,  1667. 
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tbe  good  Evelyn  Applanded  them ;  the  courtiers  made  songs  on  them. 
These  people  were  fallen  so  low,  that  they  did  net  even  turn  sick  at  it 
Sight  and  smell  no  longer  brought  a  natural  repugnance ;  their  senses 
were  as  dead  as  their  hearts. 

■  From  carnage  they  threw  themselves  into  debauchery.  You  should 
read  the  life  of  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  a  courtier  and  a  poet,  who  wa3 
th«  hero  of  the  time.  His  manners  were  those  of  a  lawless  and  wretched 
iDtiuntebapk ;  his  delight  was  to  haunt  the  stews,  to  debauch  women, 
to  write  filthy  songs  and  lewd  pamphlets ;  he  spent  his  time  between 
scandal  with  the  maids  of  honour,  broils  with  men  of  letters,  the  re- 
oemng  of  insults,  the  giving  of  blows.  By  way  of  playing  the  gallant, 
be  eloped  with  his  wife  before  he  married  her.  To  make  a  display  of 
scepticism,  he  ended  by  declining  a  duel,  and  gained  the  name  of  a 
coward.  For  five  years  together  he  was  said  to  be  drunk.  The  spirit 
within  him  failing  of  a  worthy  outlet,  plunged  him  into  adventures 
more  befitting  a  clown.  Once  with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  he  rented 
an  inn  on  the  Newmarket  road,  and  turned  innkeeper,  supplying  the 
husbands  with  drink  and  defiling  their  wives.  He  introduced  himself, 
disguised  as  tm  old  woman,  into  the  house  of  a  miser,  robbed  him  of  his 
vife,  and  passed  her  on  to  Buckingham.  The  husband  hanged  himself ; 
they  made  very  merry  over  the  affair.  At  another  time  he  disguised 
himself  as  a  chairman,  then  as  a  beggar,  and  paid  court  to  the  gutter- 
girls.  He  ended  by  turning  charlatan,  astrologer,  and  vendor  of  drugs 
for  procuring  abortion,  in  the  suburbs.  It  was  the  licentiousness  of  a 
fervid  imagination,  which  fouled  itself  as  another  would  have  adorned 
it,  which  forced  its  way  into  lewdness  and  folly  as  another  would 
have  done  into  sense  and  beauty.  What  can  come  of  love  in  hands 
hke  these  ?  One  cannot  copy  even  the  titles  of  his  poems ;  they  were 
written  only  for  the  haunts  of  vice.  Stendhal  said  that  love  is  like  a 
dried  up  bough  cast  into  a  mine ;  the  crystals  cover  it,  spread  out  into 
filagree  work,  and  end  by  converting  the  worthless  stick  into  a  spark- 
ling tuft  of  the  purest  diamonds.  Rochester  begins  by  depriving  love 
of  all  its  adornment,  and  to  make  sure  of  grasping  it,  converts  it  into 
•  stick.  Every  refined  sentiment,  every  fancy ;  the  enchantment,  the 
serene,  sublime  glow  which  transforms  in  a  moment  this  wretched  world 
»f  Jurs ;  the  illusion  which,  uniting  all  the  powers  of  our  being,  shows 
^  perfection  in  a  finite  creature,  and  eternal  bliss  in  a  transient  emo- 
tioO| — all  has  vanished ;  there  remain  but  satiated  appetites  and  palled 
•cnses.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  he  writes  without  spirit,  and  methodi- 
Mj  enough.  He  has  no  natural  ardour,  no  picturesque  sensuality ; 
his  satires  prove  him  a  disciple  of  Boileau.  Nothing  is  more  disgusting 
than  obscenity  in  cold  blood.  One  can  endure  the  obscene  Vorks  of 
Giulio  Romano,  and  his  Venetian  voluptousness,  because  in  them  genius 
iets  off  sensuality,  and  the  loveliness  of  the  splendid  coloured  draperies 
teansforms  an  orgie  into  a  work  of  art  We  pardon  Rabelais,  when  we 
Uv©  ente*^  into  the  deep  current  of  manly  joy  and  vigour,  with  which 
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Ui  feasts  abound.  We  can  hold  our  nose  and  hare  done  with  it^  while 
we  follow  with  admiration,  and  even  sympathy,  the  torrent  of  ideas  and 
fancies  which  flows  through  hb  mire.  But  to  see  a  man  trying  to  be 
elegant  and  remaining  coarse,  endeavouring  to  paint  the  sentiments  of 
a  navvy  in  the  language  of  a  man  of  the  world,  who  tries  to  find  a 
suitable  metaphor  for  every  kind  of  obscenity,  who  plays  the  black* 
guard  studiously  and  deliberately,  who,  excused  neither  by  charactar^ 
nor  the  glow  of  fancy,  nor  science,  nor  genius,  degrades  a  good  style  ol 
writing  to  such  a  work, — it  is  like  a  rascal  who  sets  himself  to  sully  a 
set  of  gems  in  a  gutter.  The  end  of  all  is  but  disgust  and  sickuesa. 
While  La  Fontaine  continues  to  the  last  day  capable  of  tenderness  and 
happiness,  this  man  at  the  age  of  thirty  insults  the  weaker  sex  with 
spiteful  malignity : 

'  When  she  is  yonng,  she  whores  herself  for  sport ; 
And  when  she's  old,  she  bawds  for  her  support  •  •  • 
She  is  a  snare,  a  shamble,  and  a  stews ; 
Her  meat  and  sance  she  does  for  lechery  chiis% 
And  does  in  laziness  delight  the  more. 
Because  by  that  she  is  provoked  to  whore. 
Ungratefnlt  treacherous,  enviously  inclined. 
Wild  beasts  are  tamed,  floods  easier  far  cosiibiedy 
Than  is  her  stubborn  and  rebellious  mind. .  •  • 
Her  temper  so  extravagant  we  fiud, 
She  hates  or  is  impertinently  kind. 
Would  she  be  grave,  she  then  looks  like  a  deri^ 
And  like  a  fool  or  whore,  when  she  be  civiL  •  •  • 
Contentious,  wicked,  and  not  fit  to  trust, 
And  covetous  to  spend  it  on  her  lust.'  ^ 

What  a  confession  is  such  a  judgment !  what  an  abstract  of  life  f  Ton 
see  the  roisterer  dulled  at  the  end  of  his  career,  dried  up  like  a  mummy, 
eaten  away  by  ulcers.  Amid  the  choruses,  the  crude  satires,  the  re* 
membrance  of  abortive  plans,  the  sullied  enjoyments  which  are  heaped 
up  in  his  wearied  brain  as  in  a  sink,  the  fear  of  damnation  is  fermenting; 
he  dies  a  devotee  at  the  age  of  thirty- three  years. 

At  the  head  of  all,  the  king  sets  the  example.  This  <  old  goat,*  at 
the  courtiers  call  him,  imagines  himself  a  man  of  gaiety  and  eleganoa 
Whd*  gaiety  I  what  elegance!  French  manners  do  not  suit  men  beyond 
the  Channel.  Catholics,  they  fall  into  a  narrow  superstition ;  epicnre.'ma, 
into  gross  debauchery ;  courtiers,  into  a  base  servility ;  sceptics,  into  a 
vulgar  atheism.  The  court  in  England  could  imitate  only  French 
furniture  and  dress.  The  regular  and  decent  exterior  which  puhlio 
taste  maintained  at  Versailles,  was  here  dispensed  with  as  troublesoma. 
Charles  and  his  brother,  in  their  state  dress,  would  set  off  running  aa 
an  a  oamivaL     On  the  day  when  the  Dutch  fleet  burned  the  English 

^  Tt  is  doubtful  if  these  lines  are  Rochester's,  at  least  I  liave  not  bean  abia 
^  find  them  in  any  edition  of  liia  workft — Tk  ^  j 
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ifcips  in  the  Thames,  the  king  snpped  with  the  Dnchess  t^f  Monmouth, 
•nd  amused  himself  by  chasing  a  moth.  In  council,  while  business 
was  being  transacted,  he  would  be  playing  with  his  dog.  Kochester 
snd  Buckingham  insulted  him  by  insolent  repartees  or  dissolute  epi« 
grams;  he  would  fly  into  a  passion  and  suffer  them  to  go  on.  He 
({narrelled  with  his  mistress  in  public ;  she  called  him  an  idiot,  and  he 
ttlled  her  a  jade.  He  would  leare  her  in  the  morning,  '  so  that  the 
rery  sentrys  speak  of  it.'  ^  He  suffered  her  to  play  him  false  before  the 
eyes  of  ail ;  at  one  time  she  received  a  couple  of  actors,  one  of  whom 
vas  a  mountebank.  If  need  were,  she  would  use  abusive  language  to 
him.  <  The  King  hath  declared  that  he  did  not  get  the  child  of  which 
she  is  conceived  at  this  time.  But  she  told  him,  * ...  I  but  you 
shall  own  it."  Whereupon  he  did  acknowledge  the  child,  and  took  to 
himself  a  couple  of  actresses  for  consolation.  When  his  new  wife, 
Catherine  of  Braganza,  arrived,  he  drove  away  her  attendants,  used 
eoarse  language  to  her,  that  he  might  force  on  her  the  familiarities  of 
his  mistress,  and  finished  by  degrading  her  to  a  Mendship  sudi  as  this. 
The  good  Pepys,  notwithstanding  his  loyal  heart,  ends  by  sayjng, 
*  Having  heard  the  King  and  the  Duke  talk,  and  seeing  and  observing 
their  habits  of  intercourse,  Grod  forgive  me,  though  I  admire  them 
with  all  the  duty  possible,  yet  the  more  a  man  considers  and  observes 
them,  the  less  he  finds  of  difference  between  them  and  other  men, 
though,  blessed  be  God  I  they  are  both  princes  of  great  nobleness 
and  spirits."  He  heard  that,  on  a  certain  day,  the  king  was  with 
Mrs.  Stewart  *  into  comers,  together,  and  will  be  with  her  half 
an  hour,  kissing  her  to  the  observation  of  all  the  world.*  *  Another 
day.  Captain  Ferrers  told  him  *  how,  at  a  ball  at  Court,  a  child  was 
dropped  by  one  of  the  ladies  in  dancing.'  They  took  it  off  in  a  hand- 
kerchief, 'and  the  King  had  it  in  his  closet  a  week  after,  and  did  dissect 
it,  making  great  sport  of  it.'  *  These  ghastly  freaks  about  such  vile 
events  make  one  shudder.  The  courtiers  went  with  the  stream.  Miss 
Jeunings,  who  became  Duchess  of  Tyrconnel,  disguised  herself  one  day 
•s  an  orange  girl,  and  cried  her  wares  in  the  street.*  Pepys  recounts 
fo&tivities  in  which  lords  and  ladies  smeared  one  another's  faces  with 
candle* grease  and  soot,  '  till  most  of  us  were  like  devils.'  It  was  the 
fashion  to  swear,  to  relate  scandalous  adventures,  to  get  drunk,  to  prate 
nrainst  the  preachers  and  Scripture,  to  gamble.  Lady  Castlemaine  in 
one  night  lost  £25,000.  The  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  a  blind  man,  eighty 
years  old,  went  to  the  gambling-house  with  an  attendant  at  his  side  to 
tdl  him  the  cards.  Sedley  and  Buckhurst  stripped  nearly  naked,  and 
rsn  through  the  streets  after  midnight.  Another,  in  the  open  day, 
ttood  naked  at  the  ^rindow  to  address  the  people.     I  let  Grammont  keep 

'  FepyB*  Diary,  11.  January  1, 1662-1668.  •  Ihid.  iv.  July  80, 1667. 

»  Ibid,  ill  July  25, 1665.  •  Bnd,  ii.  Nov.  9, 1668. 
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to  himself  his  ftoomints  of  the  maids  of  honour  brought  to  bed,  and  of 
unnatural  lusts.  We  must  either  exhibit  or  conceal  them,  and  I  have 
not  the  courage  lightly  to  insinuate  them,  after  his  fashion.  I  end  by  a 
quotation  from  Pepys,  which  will  serve  for  example :  *  Heie  I  first 
understood  by  their  talk  the  meaning  of  company  that  lately  were 
called  Bailers;  Harris  telling  how  it  was  by  a  meeting  of  some  young 
blades,  where  he  was  among  them,  and  my  Lady  Bennet  and  her 
ladies;  and  their  dancing  naked,  and  all  the  roguish  things  in  the 
world.*  ^  The  marvellous  thing  is,  that  this  fair  is  not  even  gay ;  these 
people  were  misanthropic,  and  became  morose  ;  they  quote  the  gloomy 
Hobbes,  and  he  is  their  master.  In  fact,  the  philosophy  of  Hobbet 
shall  give  us  the  last  word  and  thr  last  characteristics  of  this  society. 


Hobbes  was  one  of  those  powerful,  limited,  and,  as  they  are  called, 
positive  minds  so  common  in  England,  of  the  school  of  Swift  and 
Beutham,  efficacious  and  remorseless  as  an  iron  machine.  Hence  we 
find  in  him  a  method  and  style  of  surprising  dryness  and  vigour,  most 
adapted  to  build  up  and  pull  down ;  hence  a  philosophy  which,  by  the 
audacity  of  its  teaching,  has  placed  in  an  undying  light  one  of  the 
indestructible  appearances  of  the  human  mind.  In  every  object,  eTCXj 
event,  there  is  some  primitive  and  constant  fact,  which  forms,  as  it  were, 
the  nucleus  around  which  group  themselves  the  various  developments 
which  complete  it.  The  positive  mind  strikes  down  immediately  upon 
this  nucleus,  crushes  the  brilliant  growth  which  covers  it;  disperses, 
annihilates  it ;  then,  concentrating  upon  it  the  full  force  of  its  violent 
grasp,  loosens  it,  raises  it  up,  pares  it  down,  and  lifts  it  into  a  con- 
spicuous position,  from  whence  it  may  henceforth  shine  out  to  all  men 
and  for  all  time  like  a  crystal  All  ornament,  all  emotions,  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  style  of  Hobbes ;  it  is  a  mere  aggregate  of  arguments 
and  concise  facts,  united  together  by  deduction,  as  by  iron  bands. 
There  are  no  tints,  no  fine  or  unusual  word.  He  makes  use  only  i^ 
words  most  familiar  to  common  and  lasting  usage;  there  are  not  a 
dozen  employed  by  him  which,  during  two  himdred  years,  have  grown 
oljsolete ;  he  pierces  to  the  root  of  all  sensation,  removes  the  transi^t 
and  brilliant  externals,  compresses  the  solid  portion  which  is  the  per- 
manent subject-matter  of  all  thought,  and  the  proper  object  of  common 
intelligence.  He  curtails  throughout  in  order  to  strengthen ;  he  attains 
solidity  by  suppression.  Of  all  the  bonds  which  connect  ideas,  he 
retains  but  one,  and  that  the  most  stable ;  his  style  is  only  a  continuous 
chain  of  the  most  stubborn  description,  wholly  made  up  of  additions 
and  subtractions,  reduced  to  a  combination  of  certain  simple  processes, 
which,  added  on  to  or  diminishing  from  one  another,  make  up,  under 
Tarious  names,  the  totals  or  differences,  of  which  we  are  for  ever  either 

»  Pepyi^  Ihary,  iv.  May  80, 16C8. 
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itnd^Dg  tlie  formation  or  unravelling  the  elements.  He  pawned  before- 
lumd  the  method  of  Condillac,  beginning  with  tracing  to  the  original 
fact,  palpably  and  clearly,  so  as  to  pursue  step  hj  step  the  descent  and 
parentage  of  the  ideas  of  which  this  primary  fact  is  the  stock,  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  reader,  conducted  from  total  to  total,  may  at  any 
moment  test  the  exactness  of  his  operation,  and  verify  the  truth  of  his 
results.  Such  a  logical  system  cuts  across  the  grain  of  prejudice  with  a 
mechanical  stiffness  and  boldness.  Hobbes  clears  science  of  scholastio 
words  and  theories.  He  laughs  down  quiddities,  he  does  away  with 
rational  and  intelligible  classifications,  he  rejects  the  authority  of  re* 
ferencea.^  He  cuts,  as  with  a  surgeon's  knife,  at  the  heart  of  the  most 
liring  creeds.  He  denies  the  authenticity  of  the  books  of  Moses,  Joshua, 
and  the  like.  He  declares  that  no  argument  proves  the  divinity  of 
Scripture,  and  that,  in  order  to  believe  it,  eyery  man  requires  a  super- 
Batmral  and  personal  revelation.  He  upsets  in  half-a-dozen  words  the 
authority  of  this  and  every  other  revelation.*  He  reduces  man  to  a 
ttere  body,  the  soul  to  a  function,  Grod  to  an  unknown  existence.  His 
phrases  read  like  equations  or  mathematical  results.  In  fact,  it  is  from 
mathematics  '  that  he  derives  the  idea  of  all  science.  He  would  recon- 
■titute  moral  science  on  the  same  basis.  He  assigns  to  it  this  foundation 
when  he  lays  down  that  sensation  is  an  internal  movement  caused  by 
<Q  external  shock ;  desire^  an  internal  movement  toward  an  external 
object;  and  he  builds  upon  these  two  notions  the  whole  system  of 
morals.  Again,  he  assigns  to  morals  a  mathematical  method,  when  he 
distingubhes,  like  the  geometrician,  between  two  simple  ideas,  which  he 
transforms  by  degrees  into  two  more  complex ;  and  when  on  the  basis 
of  sensation  and  desire  he  constructs  the  passions,  the  rights  and  institu- 
tions of  man,  just  as  the  geometrician  out  of  straight  lines  and  curves 
oonstruots  all  the  varieties  of  figure.  To  morals  he  gives  a  mathe- 
matical aspect,  by  mapping  out  the  incomplete  and  rigid  construction 
of  human  life,  like  the  network  of  imaginary  forms  which  geometricians 
We  conceived.  For  the  first  time  there  was  discernible  in  him,  as  well 
M  in  Descartes,  but  exaggerated  and  standing  out  more  conspicuously, 
that  ^cies  of  intellect  which  produced  the  classic  age  in  Euroi)e :  not 

*  If  we  would  pay  respect  to  antiquity,  the  present  age  Is  the  most  ancient 
'  '  To  say  he  hath  spoken  to  liim  in  a  dream,  is  no  more  than  to  say  he  dreanied 
thatOod  spoke  to  him.  To  say  he  hath  seen  a  rision  or  heard  a  voice,  is  to  say 
that  he  has  dreamed  between  sleeping  and  waking.  To  say  be  speaks  by  super- 
Mtonl  inspiration,  is  to  say  he  finds  an  ardent  desire,  to  speak,  or  some  stroQg 
opinion  of  himself  for  which  he  cannot  allege  any  sofficieut  and  natural  reason.' 

* '  From  the  ^Principal  parts  of  nature,  reason,  and  passion,  have  proceeded  twa 
bn&i  of  learning,  mathematical  and  dogmatical.  The  former  is  fiee  from  contro- 
^nnj  and  dispute,  because  it  consisteth  in  comparing  figure  and  motion  only,  in 
whieh  things  truth  and  the  interest  of  men  oppose  not  each  other.  But  in  th€ 
tthsr  then  w  nothing  nndispntaUe,  hecanae  it  compares  men,  and  meddles  with 
thw  ^t  and  profit.'  Digitized  by  Google 
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tbe  independence  of  inspiration  and  genius  wincli  marked  the  Senais< 
sance ;  not  the  mature  experimental  methods  and  eonceptious  combined 
whick  distinguish  the  present  age,  but  the  independence  of  argumenta- 
tive reasoning,  which,  dispensing  with  the  imagination,  liberating  itself 
from  tradition,  badly  practising  experience,  acknowledges  its  queen  in 
logic,  its  model  in  mathematics,  its  instrument  in  ratiocination,  itt 
audience  in  polished  society,  its  employment  in  average  truth,  its  sub- 
ject-matter in  abstract  humanity,  its  formula  in  ideology,  and  in  the 
French  Revolution  at  once  its  gUary  and  its  condemnation,  its  triumph 
and  its  end. 

But  whereas  Descartes,  in  tfie  midst  of  a  purified  society  and  religioii^ 
noble  and  calm,  enthroned  intelligence  and  elevated  man,  Hobbes,  in  the 
midst  of  an  overthrown  society  and  a  religion  run  mad,  degraded  man 
and  enthroned  matter.  Through  disgust  of  Puritanism,  the  courtiert 
reduced  human  existence  to  an  animal  licentiousness ;  through  disgust 
of  Puritanism,  Hobbes  reduced  human  nature  to  its  merely  animal 
aspect  The  courtiers  were  practically  atheists  and  brutish,  as  he  was 
atheistic  and  brutish  in  the  province  of  speculation.  They  had  estab- 
lished the  fashion  of  instinct  and  egotism;  he  wrote  the  philosophy  cf 
egotism  and  instinct  They  had  wiped  out  from  their  hearts  all  refined 
and  noble  sentiments ;  he  wiped  out  from  the  heart  all  noble  and  refined 
sentiment  He  arranged  their  manners  into  a  theory,  gave  them  the 
manual  of  their  conduct,  wrote  dovm  beforehand^  the  maxims  which 
they  were  to  reduce  to  practice.  With  him,  as  with  them,  *the  greatest 
good  is  the  preservation  of  life  and  limb ;  the  greatest  evil  b  death, 
especially  with  pain.'  The  other  goods  and  the  other  evils  are  only  the 
parts  of  these.  None  seek  or  wish  for  anything  but  that  which  is 
pleasurable.  *  No  man  gives  except  for  a  personal  advantage.'  Why 
are  friendships  good  things  ?  *  Because  they  are  useful ;  friends  serve 
for  defence  and  otherwise.'  Why  do  we  pity  one  another?  *  Becauae 
we  imagine  that  a  similar  misfortune  may  befall  ourselves.'  Why  is  it 
noble  to  pardon  him  who  asks  it  ?  '  Because  thus  one  proves  confi- 
dence in  self.'  Such  is  the  background  of  the  human  heart  Consider 
now  what  becomes  of  the  most  precious  fiowers  in  these  blighting  hands.  ^ 
^  Music,  painting,  poetry  are  agreeable  as  imitations  which  recall  the 
pasty  because  if  the  past  was  good,  it  is  agreeable  in  its  imitation  as  a 
good  thing ;  but  if  it  was  bad,  it  is  agreeable  in  its  imitation  as  being 
past'  To  this  gross  mechanism  he  reduces  the  fine  arts ;  it  was  pei^ 
ceptible  in  his  attempt  to  translate  the  Iliad,  In  his  sight,  philosophy 
is  a  thing  of  like  kind.  *  Wisdom  is  serviceable,  because  it  has  in  it 
some  kind  of  protection  ;  if  it  is  desirable  in  itself,  it  is  yi^erefore  plea- 
sant.' Thus  there  is  no  dignity  in  science.  It  is  a  pastime  or  an 
assistance ;  good,  as  a  servant  or  a  puppet  is  a  good  thing.  Money, 
being  more  serviceable,  is  worth  more.     *  Not  he  who  is  wise  is  rich,  aa 

*  His  chief  works  were  written  between  1646  an4>1655.  j 
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the  Stoics  saj ;  bnt,  on  tbe  contrary,  he  who  it  rich  is  wise.*  At  to  re« 
figioD,  it  is  but  '  the  fear  of  an  invisible  power,  whether  this  be  a  fig- 
Bent,  or  adopted  from  history  by  general  consent.'  Indeed,  this  wat 
tme  for  a  Rochester  or  a  Charles  ii.;  cowards  or  bullies,  superstitious 
or  blasphemers,  they  conceived  of  nothing  beyond.  Neither  is  there 
toy  naUiral  right.  'Before  men  were  bound  by  contract  one  with 
mother,  each  bad  the  right  to  do  what  he  would  against  whom  ht 
would.*  Nor  any  natural  friendship.  *  All  association  is  for  the  cause 
ai  ad/antage  or  of  glory,  that  is,  for  love  of  one*s  self,  not  of  one*t 
naodates.  The  origin  of  great  and  durable  associations  is  not  mutual 
Well-wishing,  bat  mutual  fear.  The  desire  of  injuring  is  innate  in  alL 
•  •  •  Warfare  was  the  natural  condition  of  men  before  societies  were 
formed ;  and  this  not  incidentally,  but  of  all  against  all :  and  this  war 
is  of  its  own  nature  eternal.'  Sectarian  violence  let  loose  the  conflict 
of  ambitions ;  the  fall  of  governments,  the  overflow  of  soured  imagina- 
tions and  malevolent  passions,  had  raised  up  this  idea  of  society  and  of 
mankind.  One  and  all,  philosophers  and  people,  yearned  for  monarchy 
and  repose.  Hobbes,  the  inexorable  logician,  would  have  had  it  ab- 
solute; repression  would  have  been  more  stern,  peace  more  lasting. 
The  sovereign  should  be  unopposed.  Whatsoever  he  ndght  do  against 
a  snbject,  under  whatever  pretext,  would  not  be  injustice.  He  ought 
to  decide  upon  the  canonical  books.  He  was  pope,  and  more  than 
pope.  Were  he  to  command  it,  his  subjects  should  renounce  Christ,  at 
least  with  their  mouth;  the  original  contract  has  given  up  to  him,  with- 
out any  reservation,  all  responsibility  of  external  actions;  at  least, 
according  to  this  view,  the  sectarian  will  no  longer  have  the  pretext  of 
his  conscience  in  harassing  the  state.  To  such  extremities  had  the  in- 
tense weariness  and  horrors  of  civil  war  driven  a  narrow  but  logical 
intellect  Upon  the  secure  den  in  which  he  had  with  every  efibrt  im- 
prisoned and  confined  the  evil  beast  of  prey,  he  laid  as  a  final  weight,  in 
3rder  that  he  might  perpetuate  the  captivity  of  humanity,  the  whole 
philosophy  and  theory  not  simply  of  man,  but  of  the  remainder  of  th« 
nniverse.  He  reduced  judgment  to  the  '  combination  of  two  terms,' 
ideas  to  conditions  of  the  brain,  sensations  to  motions  of  the  body, 
gtneral  laws  to  simple  words,  all  substance  to  corporeality,  all  science 
tc  t&e  knowledge  of  sensible  bodies,  the  human  being  to  a  body  capable 
of  motion  given  or  received ;  so  that  man,  recognising  himself  only  under 
tbis  despised  form,  and  degraded  in  his  conception  of  himself  and  of 
Uh  world,  might  bow  beneath  tlie  burden  of  a  necessary  authority,  and 
sobmit  in  the  end  to  the  yoke  which  his  rebellious  nature  rejects,  yet 
is  forced  to  undergo.  Such,  in  brief,  is  the  aim  which  this  spectacle  of 
the  £n£^ish  Restoradon  suggests.  Men  deserved  then  this  treatment, 
because  they  gave  birth  to  this  philosophy;  they  were  represented  on 
the  stage  at  they  had  proved  tVmselvet  to  be  in  theory  and  is 
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When  the  theatres,  which  Parliament  had  closed,  were  re-opened, 
the  change  of  public  taste  was  soon  manifested.  Shirley,  the  last  of 
the  grand  old  school,  wrote  and  lived  no  longer.  Waller,  Buckingham, 
and  Pryden  were  compelled  to  dish  up  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  and 
Fletcher  and  Beaumont,  and  to  adapt  them  to  the  modem  style. 
Pepys,  who  went  to  see  Midsummer  Nights  Dream^  declared  that  he 
would  never  go  there  again ;  '  for  it  is  the  most  insipid,  ridiculous  pla} 
that  ever  1  saw  in  my  life.*  *  The  comedy  was  transformed ;  the  faol 
was,  that  the  public  was  transformed. 

What  an  audience  was  that  of  Shakspeare  and  Fletcher  I  What 
youthful  and  pleasing  souls !  In  this  evil-smelling  room  in  which  it 
was  necessary  to  bum  juniper,  before  that  miserable  half-lighted  stage, 
before  decorations  worthy  of  an  alehouse,  with  men  playing  the  women's 
parts,  illusion  enchained  them.  They  scarcely  troubled  themselves  about 
probabilities;  they  could  be  carried  in  an  instant  over  forest  and  ocean, 
from  clime  to  clime,  across  twenty  years  of  time,  through  ten  battles  and 
all  the  hurry  of  adventure.  They  did  not  care  to  be  always  laughing; 
comedy,  after  a  burst  of  buffoonery,  resumed  its  serious  or  tender  tone. 
They  came  less  to  be  amused  than  to  muse.  .  In  these  youthful  minds, 
amidst  a  woof  of  passions  and  dreams,  there  were  dark  passions  and 
brilliant  dreams  whose  imprisoned  swarm  buzzed  indistinctly,  waiting 
ror  the  poet  to  come  and  lay  bare  to  them  the  novelty  and  the  splendour 
of  heaven.  The  green  fields  revealed  by  a  lightning  flash,  the  gray  mane 
of  a  long  and  overhanging  billow,  a  wet  forest  nook  where  the  deer 
raise  their  frightened  heads,  the  sudden  smile  and  purpling  cheek  of  a 
young  girl  in  love,  the  sublime  and  various  flight  of  all  delicate  senti- 
ments, a  cloak  of  ecstatic  and  romantic  passion  over  all, — these  were 
the  sights  and  feelings  which  they  came  to  seek.  They  raised  themselvea 
without  any  assistance  to  the  summit  of  the  world  of  ideas;  they 
desired  to  contemplate  extreme  generosity,  absolute  love;  they  were 
»iot  astonished  at  the  sight  of  fairy-land ;  they  entered  without  an  effort 
into  the  region  of  poetical  transformation,  whose  light  was  necessary  to 
their  eyes.  They  took  in  at  a  glance  its  excess  and  its  caprices ;  they 
needed  no  preparation ;  they  followed  its  digressions,  its  whimsicalities, 
the  crowding  of  its  abundant  creations,  the  sudden  prodigality  of  its 
high  colouring,  as  a  musician  follows  a  symphony.  Tliey  were  in  that 
transient  and  strained  condition  in  which  the  imagination,  adult  and 
piu*e,  laden  with  desire,  curiosity,  force,  develops  man  all  at  once,  and 
in  that  man  the  most  exalted  and  exquisite  feelings. 

The  roisterers  took  the  place  of  these.  They  were  rich,  they  had 
tried  to  invest  themselves  with  the  polish  of  Frenchmen ;  they  added 
to  the  stage  moveable  decorations,  music,  lights,  probability,  comfort, 

'  PepyB*  Diary,  ii.  Sept.  20,  160  J    '  ^  I 
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every  external  aid ;  but  they  wanted  the  heart  Imagine  those  foppish 
and  Ijalf-intoxicated  men,  who  saw  in  love  nothing  beyond  desire,  and 
in  man  nothing  beyond  sensnality ;  Rochester  in  the  place  of  Mercutio 
What  part  of  his  soul  could  comprehend  poesy  and  fancy  ?  Romantii 
poetry  was  altogether  beyond  his  reach ;  he  could  only  seisce  the  actual 
woild,  and  of  this  world  but  the  palpable  and  gross  externals*  Give 
bim  an  exact  picture  of  ordinary  life,  commonplace  and  probable  accur- 
reoces,  literal  imitations  of  what  he  himself  is  and  does ;  lay  the  scene 
in  London,  in  the  current  year;  copy  his  coarse  wt>rds,  his  brutal  jokes, 
his  conversation  with  the  orange  girls,  his  rendezvous  in  the  park,  his 
attempts  at  French  dissertation.  Let  him  recognise  himself,  let  him 
find  again  the  people  and  the  manners  he  has  just  left  behind  him  in 
the  tavern  or  the  ante-chamber;  let  the  theatre  and  the  street  reproduce 
one  another.  Comedy  will  give  him  the  same  entertainment  as  real 
life ;  he  will  wallow  equally  well  there  in  vulgarity  and  lewdness ;  to 
be  present  there  will  demand  neither  imagination  nor  wit ;  eyes  and 
memory  are  the  only  requisites.  This  exact  imitation  will  amuse  him 
and  instruct  him  at  the  same  time.  Filthy  words  will  make  him  laugh 
through  sympathy;  shameless  scenes  will  divert  him  by  appealing  to 
his  recollections.  The  author,  too,  will  take  care  to  arouse  him  by  his 
plot,  which  generally  has  the  deceiving  of  a  father  or  a  husband  for  its 
subject  The  fine  gentlemen  agree  with  the  author  in  siding  with  the 
gaUant;  they  follow  his  fortunes  with  interest,  and  fancy  that  they 
themselves  have  the  same  success  with  the  fair.  Add  to  this,  women 
debauched,  and  willing  to  be  debauched ;  and  it  is  manifest  how  these 
provocations,  these  manners  of  prostitutes,  that  interchange  of  exchanges 
sod  surprises,  that  carnival  of  rendezvous  and  suppers,  the  impudence 
of  the  scenes  only  stopping  short  of  physical  demonstration,  those 
longs  with  their  double  meaning,  those  indecent  speeches  and  repartees 
which  accompanied  the  tableaux  vivanta^  all  that  stage  imitation  of 
orgie,  mast  have  stirred  up  the  innermost  feelings  of  the  habitual 
I»^ctisers  of  intrigue.  And  what  is  more,  the  theatre  gave  its  sanction 
to  their  manners.  By  representing  nothing  but  vice,  it  authorised  their 
^ices.  Authors  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  all  women  were  impudent 
buasies,  and  that  all  men  were  brutes.  Debauchery  in  their  hands 
became  a  matter  of  course,  nay  more,  a  matter  of  good  taste ;  tliey 
teach  it  Rochester  and  Charles  ii.  could  quit  the  theatre  edified  in 
their  heaits;  more  convinced  than  ever  that  virtue  was  only  a  pretence, 
the  pretence  of  ^ever  rascals  who  wanted  to  sell  themselves  dear. 

vn. 

Dry  den,  who  was  amongst  the  first*  to  adopt  this  view  of  the 
niatter,  did  not  adopt  it  heartil}'.  A  kind  of  hazy  mist,  the  relic  of  the 
^rmer  age,  still  fioatei  over  his  plays.     His  wealthy  imagination  hall 


His  WUd  Gallant  dates  from  1662. 
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bound  liim  to  tlie  comedy  of  romavee.  At  one  dme  he  adapted  Miltoii*t 
Paradise^  Shakspeare's  Tempest^  and  Troilus  and  Cressida.  Another  time 
he  imitated,  in  Love  in  a  Nwmery^  in  Marriage  a  la  Mode,  in  The  Mock 
Astrologer^  the  imbroglios  and  surprises  of  the  Spanish  stage*  Some* 
times  he  dispkys  the  sparkling  images  and  lofty  metaphors  of  the  older 
national  poets,  sometimes  the  affected  phraseology  and  cavilling  wit  of 
Calderon  and  Liope  de  Vega.  He  mingles  the  tragic  and  the  humorous, 
the  overthrow  of  thrones  and  the  ordinary  description  of  manners.  But 
in  this  awkward  compromise  the  poetic  spirit  of  ancient  comedy  dis* 
appears ;  only  the  dress  and  the  gilding  remain.  The  new  characters 
are  gross  and  vicious,  with  the  instincts  of  a  lackey  under  the  externals 
of  a  lord ;  which  is  the  more  shocking,  because  by  it  Dryden  contradicts 
his  own  talents,  being  at  bottom  grave  and  a  poet;  he  follows  the 
fashion,  and  not  his  own  mind ;  he  plays  the  libertine  with  deliberate 
forethought,  to  adapt  himself  to  the  taste  of  the  day.^  He  plays  the 
blackguard  awkwardly  and  dogmatically;  he  is  impious  without  en« 
thusiasmi  and  in  measured  periods.     One  of  his  gallants  cries : 

*  Is  not  love  love  without  a  priest  and  altan ! 
The  temples  are  inanimate,  and  know  not 
What  vowM  are  made  in  them ;  the  prieist  stands  rea^JT 
Tor  his  hire,  and  cares  not  what  hearts  he  couples ; 
Love  alone  is  marriage.' ' 

HippoUta  says,  *•  I  wished  the  ball  might  be  kept  perpetually  in  cmt 
cloister,  and  that  half  the  handsome  nuns  in  it  might  be  turned  to  men, 
for  the  sake  of  the  other.' '  Dryden  has  no  tact  or  contrivance.  In  his 
Spanish  Friar,  the  queen,  a  good  enough  woman,  tells  Torrismond  that 
slic  is  going  to  have  the  old  dethroned  king  put  to  death,  in  order  to 
niarry  him,  Torrismond,  more  at  her  ease.  Presently  she  is  informed 
that  the  murder  is  completed.  *  Now,'  says  she,  *  let  us  marry ;  this 
night,  this  happy  night,  is  yours  and  mine.'  *  Side  by  side  with  sensual 
tragedy,  a  comic  intrigue,  pushed  to  the  most  indecent  familiarity, 
exhibits  the  love  of  a  cavalier  for  a  mairried  woman,  who  in  the  end 

1 '  We  love  to  get  our  mistresses,  and  purr  over  them,  as  cats  do  over  mioe^ 
and  let  them  get  a  little  way  ;  and  all  the  pleasure  is  to  pat  them  back  again.*— 
Mock  Astrologer,  IL  1. 

Wildblood  nays  to  his  mistress :  '  I  am  none  of  those  unreasonable  lovers  that 
propose  to  th'imselves  the  loving  to  eternity.  A  month  is  conunonly  my  stint. 
And  Jacintha  replies :  '  Or  would  not  a  fortnight  serve  our  turn  f ' — Mock  AUro* 
loger,  ii.  1. 

Frequently  one  would  think  Diyden  was  translating  Hobbes,  by  the  harshnees 
of  his  jests. 

■  Love  in  a  Nunnery ^  IL  8.  •  Ibid,  iii  8. 

^  Spanish  Friar,  iii.  3.  And  jumbled  up  with  the  plot  we  keep  meeting  wHk 
political  allusions.  This  marks  the  time.  Torrismond,  to  excuse  himself  from 
marrying  the  queen,  says,  *  Power  which  in  one  age  is  tyranny  is  ripen 'd  in  ths 
next  to  true  succession     She's  in  possession.'— /^i>aitijA  Fritjr,  iv.  2. 
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tarns  ont  to  be  bl;  sister.  Dryden  discovers  notbing  in  tbis  situation 
to  shock  him.  He  has  lost  the  commonest  repugnances  of  natural 
modesty.  Translating  any  pretty  broad  play,  Amphitryon  for  instance, 
he  finds  it  too  pure ;  he  strips  off  all  its  small  delicacies^  and  enlargei 
its  Tery  improprieties.'     Thus  Jupiter  says : 

'  Kings  and  priest  are  in  a  manner  homid. 
For  reverenoe  sake,  to  be  cloee  hypocrites.' ' 

And  be  proceeds  thereupon  boldly  to  lay  bare  bis  own  despotism.  At 
bottom,  bis  sophisms  and  his  shamelessneis  serve  Dryden  as  a  meant  ol 
decrying  by  rebound  the  arbitrary  Divinity  of  the  theologians: 

'Fate is  what  I, 
By  virtae  of  omnipotence,  have  made  it ; 
And  power  omnipotent  can  do  no  wrong ! 
Not  to  myself,  because  I  will  it  so  ; 
Kor  yet  to  men,  for  what  they  are  is  mine.— 
This  night  I  will  enjoy  Amphitryon's  wife ; 
For  when  I  made  her,  I  decreed  her  sueh 
As  I  should  please  to  love.'  * 

ITiis  open  pedantry  is  changed  into  open  lust  as  soon  aa  he  9t&B 
Alcmena.  No  detail  is  omitted :  Jupiter  speaks  his  whole  mind  to 
her,  and  before  the  maids ;  and  next  morning,  when  he  is  going  away, 
she  outdoes  bim:  she  hangs  on  to  him,  and  indulges  in  the  most 
familiar  details.  All  the  noble  externals  of  high  gallantry  are  torn 
off  like  a  troublesome  garment ;  it  is  a  cynical  recklessness  in  place  of 
an  aristocratic  decency;  the  scene  is  written  after  the  example  of 
Charles  n.  and  Castlemaine^^  not  of  Liouis  xiv.  and  Mme.  de  Montespan. 

vni. 

I  pass  over  several  writers:  Crowne,  author  of  Sir  Courtly  Nia; 
8hadwell,  an  imitator  of  Ben  Jonson  ;  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn,  who  calls  her- 
self Astnea,  a  spy  and  a  courtesan,  paid  by  government  and  the  public. 
Etheredge  is  the  first  to  set  the  example  of  imitative  comedy  in  his 

^  PUutoa'  Amphikyon  has  been  imitated  by  Dryden  and  Moli^  Sir  Walter 
leott,  ii4  the  introduction  to  Dryden's  play,  says :  'He  is,  in  general,  coarse  and 
nUfft^  wh«re  Molike  is  witty ;  and  where  the  Frenchman  ventures  upon  a  doaU* 
■Mining,  the  Englishman  always  oontiivea  to  make  it  a  single  one.' — ^Ta. 

*  Amplilryon,  i.  1.  •  Ibid, 

*  As  Jupiter  is  departing;  on  the  plea  of  daylight,  Alcmena  says  to  hha  i 

*  But  you  and  I  will  draw  our  curtains  close, 
Extinguish  daylight,  aud  put  out  the  sun. 
Come  back,  my  lord.  . . . 
Tou  have  not  yet  laid  long  enough  in  bed 
To  warm  your  widowed  side.' — ^Act  ii  S. 
Gbmpare  Plontoa*  Roman  matron  and  Moll^re's  honest  Frenchwomaa  witfc 
tUi  expansive  personage.  ^  , 
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Man  of  Fashion^  and  to  depict  only  the  manners  of  his  age ;  for  tbt 
rest  he  is  an  open  roisterer,  and  frankly  describes  his  habits : 

'  From  hunting  whores,  and  haunting  play. 
And  minding  nothing  all  the  day. 
And  all  the  night  too,  you  will  say.'  •  •  • 

ISach  were  his  pursuits  in  London ;  and  further  on,  in  a  ietce^  horn 
Ratisbon  to  Lord  Middleton, 

'  He  makes  graye  legs  in  formal  fetters. 
Converses  with  fools  and  writeadull  letters ;' 

and  gets  small  consolation  out  of  the  German  ladies.  In  this  graTe  mood 
Etheredge  undertook  the  duties  of  an  ambassador.  One  day,  having 
dined  too  freely,  he  fell  from  the  top  of  a  staircase,  and  broke  his  neck; 
a  loss  of  no  great  importance.  But  the  hero  of  this  society  was  William 
Wycherley,  the  coarsest  writer  who  has  polluted  the  stage.  Being  sent 
to  France  during  the  Revolution,  he  there  became  a  Roman  Catholic; 
then  on  his  return  abjured ;  then  in  the  end,  as  Pope  tells  us,  abjured 
again.  Robbed  of  their  Protestant  ballast,  these  shallow  brains  ran  from 
dogma  to  dogma,  from  superstition  to  incredulity  or  indifference,  to  end 
in  a  state  of  fear.  He  had  learnt  of  M.  de  Montausier*  the  art  of  wearing 
gloves  and  a  peruke,  which  sufficed  in  those  days  to  make  a  gentleman. 
This  merit,  and  the  success  of  a  filthy  piece.  Love  in  a  Wood^  drew  upon 
him  the  eyes  of  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  mistress  of  the  king  and  of 
anybody.  This  woman,  who  used  to  have  amours  with  a  rope-dancer, 
picked  him  up  one  day  in  the  very  midst  of  the  Ring.  She  put  her 
head  out  of  her  carriage-window,  and  cried  to  him  before  all,  *  Sir,  you 

are  a  rascal,  a  villain,  the  son  of  a .'    Touched  by  this  compliment, 

he  accepted  her  favours,  and  in  consequence  obtained  those  of  the  king. 
He  lost  them,  married  a  woman  of  bad  temper,  ruined  himself,  remained 
seven  years  in  prison,  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  pecuniary 
difficulties,  regretting  his  youth,  losing  his  memory,  scribbling  bad 
verses,  which  he  got  Pope  to  correct,  pestering  him  with  his  pride  and 
self-esteem,  stringing  together  dull  obscenities,  dragging  his  spoa);  body 
and  enervated  brain  through  the  stages  of  misanthropy  and  libertinage, 
playing  the  miserable  part  of  a  toothless  roisterer  and  a  white-haired 
blackguard.  Eleven  dajrs  before  his  death  he  married  a  young  girl,  who 
turned  out  to  be  a  strumpet  He  ended  as  he  had  begun,  by  tmskil* 
fulness  and  misconduct,  having  succeeded  neither  in  becoming  happy 
nor  honest,  having  used  his  vigorous  intelligence  and  real  talent  only 
to  his  own  injury  and  the  injury  of  others. 

The  reason  was,  that  Wycherley  was  not  an  epicurean  bom.     His 
nature,  genuinely  English,  that  is  to  say,  energetic  and  sombre,  rebelled 

*  Himself  a  Huguenot,  who  had  become  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  \aat 
band  of  Julie  d'Angennes,  for  whom  the  French  poets  composed  (he  celobrateA 

Qvirlande,—1'R. 
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igainst  the  easy  and  amtable  carelessness  which  enables  one  to  take  life  as 
a  pleasure-partjr.  His  style  is  laboured,  and  troublr^ome  to  read.  His 
tone  b  virulent  and  bitter.  He  frequently  forces  his  comedy  in  order 
to  get  at  spiteful  satire.  Effort  and  animosity  mark  all  that  he  saya 
or  puts  into  the  mouths  of  others.  It  is  Hobbes,  not  meditatiye  and 
ealm,  but  active  and  angry,  who  sees  in  man  nothing  but  rice,  yet  feels 
himself  man  to  the  very  core.  The  only  fault  he  rejects  is  hypocrisy; 
the  only  virtue  he  preaches  is  frankness.  He  wants  others  to  confess 
tiidr  rice,  and  he  begins  by  confessing  his  own. 

'  Thon^  I  cazmot  lie  like  them  (the  poets),  I  am  as  Tain  as  they ;  I  cannot 
but  pahlicly  give  year  Grace  my  humble  acknowledgments.  .  .  .  This  is  the  poet's 
gntitnde,  which  k  plain  English  is  only  pride  and  ambition.'^ 

We  find  in  hin  no  poetry  of  expression,  no  glimpse  of  the  ideal,  no 
lystem  of  mordlicy  which  could  console,  raise,  or  purify  men.  He  shuts 
them  up  in  their  waywardness  and  uncleanness,  and  settles  himself 
along  with  them.  He  shows  them  the  filth  of  the  shoals  in  which  he 
confines  them  ;  he  expects  them  to  breathe  this  atmosphere ;  he  plunges 
Ihem  into  it,  not  to  disgust*  them  with  it  as  by  an  accidental  fall,  but  to 
accustom  them  to  it  as  if  it  were  their  natural  element  He  tears  down 
the  partitions  and  decorations  by  which  they  endeavour  to  conceal  theii 
ikate,  or  regulate  their  disorder.  He  takes  pleasure  in  making  them 
ight,  he  delights  in  the  hubbub  of  their  unfettered  instincts ;  he  loves 
the  violent  ragings  of  the  human  mass,  the  confusion  of  their  crimes, 
the  rawness  of  their  bruises.  He  strips  their  lusts,  sets  them  forth  at 
foil  lengthy  feels  them  in  their  rebound  ;  and  whilst  he  condemns  them 
ts  nauseous,  he  relishes  them.  People  take  what  pleasure  they  can 
get :  the  drunkards  in  tlie  suburbs,  if  asked  how  they  can  relish  their 
miserable  liquor,  >Yill  tell  you  it  makes  them  drunk  as  soon  as  better 
Muff,  and  that  is  the  only  pleasure  they  have. 

1  can  understiind  that  an  author  may  dare  much  in  a  novel.  It  is  a 
psychological  study,  akin  to  criticism  or  history,  having  almost  cqu^l 
licence,  b.»cause  it  contributes  almost  equally  to  explain  the  anatomy  of 
^e  heart.  It  is  quite  necessary  to  expose  moral  diseases,  especially 
when  this  is  done  to  add  to  science,  coldly,  acciu^tely,  and  in  the 
fashion  of  a  dissection.  Such  a  book  is  by  its  nature  abstruse  ;  must 
b»!  read  in  the  study,  by  lamp-light.  But  transport  it  to  the  stage, 
ixaggerate  the  bed-room  liberties,  give  them  additional  life  by  a  few 
disreputable  scenes,  bestow  bodily  vigour  upon  them  by  the  energetic 
Action  and  words  of  the  actresses  ;  let  the  eyes  and  the  senses  be  filled 
with  them^  not  the  eyes  of  an  individual  spectator,  but  of  a  thousand 
*tten  and  women  mingled  together  in  the  pit,  excited  by  the  interest  of 
the  story,  by  the  correctness  of  the  literal  imitation,  by  the  glitter  of 

*  7'ke  DramoHc  Works  of  Wycherly,  Congreve,  Vanhrufjh,  and  Farquhar 
ed.  Leigh  Hunt,  1840.  Dedication  of  Love  in  a  Wood  to  lur  Unut*  licUucWflt 
o!  CW^^land. 
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ihe  ligbtSy  by  tlie  noise  of  applause,  by  the  eoRtagfoB  of  impressioiit 
which  run  like  a  shudder  across  excited  and  stretched  nerves.  That 
was  the  spectacle  which  Wycherley  furnished,  and  which  the  oouit 
appreciated.  Is  it  possible  that  a  public,  and  a  select  public,  could 
come  and  listen  to  such  scenes  ?  In  Love  m  a  Wood,  amidst  the  com- 
plications of  nocturnal  rendesvous,  and  violations  effected  or  begun,  we 
meet  with  a  witling,  named  Dapperwit,  who  desires  to  sell  his  mistress 
Lucy  to  a  fine  gentleman  of  that  age.  Ranger.  With  what  minuteness 
ho  bepraises  her!  He  knocks  at  her  door;  the  intended  purchaser 
meftTitime,  growing  impatient,  is  treating  him  like  a  slave.  The  mother 
comes  in,  but  wishing  to  sell  Lucy  on  her  own  part  and  for  her  own 
profit,  scolds  them  and  packs  them  off.  Next  appears  an  old  puritanical 
usurer  and  hypocrite,  named  Gripe,  who  at  first  will  not  bargain  : — 

*  Mrs,  Jcymet^  Yon  must  send  for  something  to  entertain  her  with.  •  •  •  UpoA 
my  life  a  groat !  what  will  this  purchase  ? 

(Mpt,  Two  black  pots  of  ale  and  a  cake,  at  the  cellar.— CcmS;,  the  wine  hat 
arsenic  in't  .  . . 

Mrs,  J.  A  treat  of  a  groat  t    I  will  not  wag. 

O  Why  don't  you  go  I  Here,  take  more  money,  and  fetch  what  yon  will ;  ukm 
here,  half-a-crown. 

Mrs.  J,  What  will  half-a-crown  do  f 

<?.  Take  a  crown  then,  an  angel,  a  piece ;— 4)egone  t 

Mrs,  J,  A  treat  only  will  not  serve  my  torn  ;  I  must  buy  the  poor  wretali  ttien 
some  toys. 

G,  What  toys  ?  what  f  speak  quickly. 

Mrs,  J.  Pendants,  necklaces,  fans,  ribbons,  points,  laces,  stockings,  gloves.  •  •  • 

O,  But  here,  take  half  a  piece  for  the  other  things. 

Mrs,  J,  Half  a  piece ! — 

0.  Prithee,  begone ! — take  t'other  piece  then — ^two  pieces— three  pieces — ^flf^f 
liere  ;  'tis  alll  have. 

Mrs,  J,  \  must  have  the  broad-seal  ring  too,  or  I  stir  not'  ^ 

She  goes  away  at  last,  having  extorted  all,  and  Lucy  plays  the  innocent^ 
seems  to  think  that  Gripe  is  a  dancing-master,  and  asks  for  a  lesson. 
What  scenes,  what  double  meanings !  At  last  she  calls  out,  her  mother 
Mrs  Crossbite,  breaks  open  the  door,  and  enters  with  men  placed  thcrre 
beforehand';  Gripe  is  caught  in  the  trap ;  they  threaten  to  call  in  the 
ccnstable,  they  swindle  him  out  of  five  hundred  pounds.  Need  I 
recount  the  plot  of  the  Country  Wife  f  It  is  useless  to  wish  to  skim 
the  subject  only  ;  one  sinks  deeper  and  deeper.  Horner,  a  man  returned 
from  France,  spreads  the  report  that  he  is  no  longer  able  to  trouble  the 
peace  of  husbands.  You  may  imagine  what  becomes  of  such  a  subject  in 
Wychei'ley^s  hands,  and  he  draws  from  it  all  that  it  contains.  WomeA 
converse  about  Homer's  condition,  even  before  him  ;  they  suffer  them* 
selves  to  be  undeceived,  and  boast  of  it.  Three  of  them  come  to  him  and 
hold  a  feast,  drink,  sing — such  songs !     The  excess  of  orgie  triomphi^ 
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adjudges  itself  the  crown,  sets  itself  forth  in  maxims.  *  Oui  viriuo,'  says 
one  of  them,  '  is  like  the  statesman's  religion,  the  quakei's  word,  the 
gamester's  oath,  and  the  great  man*s  honour ;  bat  to  cheat  those  that 
trust  usL  *  In  the  last  scene,  the  suspicions  ^vhich  had  been  aroused 
are  set  at  rest  by  a  new  declaration  of  Horner.  All  the  marriages  are 
polluted,  and  the  carnival  ends  by  a  dance  of  deceived  husbands.  To 
crown  all,  Homer  recommends  his  example  to  the  public,  and  the  actress 
who  comes  on  to  recite  the  epilogue,  completes  the  shamefuln^ss  of  the 
piece,  by  warning  gallants  that  they  must  look  what  they  are  doing ;  for 
that  if  they  can  deceive  men,  *  we  women — there's  no  cozening  us.** 

But  the  spedal  and  most  extraordinary  sign  of  the  times  is,  that 
smid  all  these  provocatives,  no  repellent  circumstance  is  omitted,  and 
that  the  narrator  seems  to  aim  as  much  at  disgusting  as  at  depraving 
OS.'  The  fine  gentlemen,  even  the  ladies,  introduce  into  their  con- 
versation the  ways  and  means  by  which,  since  the  sixteenth  century, 
love  has  endeavoured  to  adorn  itself.  Dapperwit,  when  making  an 
offer  of  Lucy,  says,  in  order  to  account  for  the  delay : 

'Pish !  give  her  but  leave  to  .  .  .  put  on  .  .  .  the  long  patch  under  the  left 
•ye ;  awaken  the  roses  on  her  cheeks  with  some  Spamsh  wool,  and  warrant  bar 
l^reath  with  some  lemon- peeL*^ 

Lady  Flippant,  alone  in  the  park,  oriM  out : 

*  Unfortnnate  lady  that  I  am !  I  have  left  the  herd  on  purpose  to  be  chased,  and 
kave  wandei-ed  this  hour  here  ;  but  the  park  aflbnls  not  so  much  as  a  satyr  for  me ; 
tnd  DO  Burgundy  man  or  drunken  scourer  will  reel  my  way.  The  rag-women 
lad  dader-women  have  better  luck  than  I.'  * 

If  these  ai^  the  sweetest  morsels,  judge  of  the  rest  I  Wycherley 
makes  it  his  business  to  revolt  even  the  senses ;  the  nose,  the  eyes,  every- 
thing suffers  in  his  plays;  the  audience  must  have  had  the  stomach  of  a 
ttilor.  And  from  this  abyss  English  literature  has  ascended  to  the 
•everity  of  morality,  the  excessive  decency  which  it  now  possesses !  This 
•tage  is  a  declared  war  against  beauty  and  delicacy  of  every  kind.  If 
^'ycherley  borrows  a  character  anywhere,  it  is  only  to  do  it  violence, 
«  degrade  it  to  the  level  of  his  own  characters.     If  he  imitates  the 

*  Tke  (JcunPry  Wife,  v.  4.  " 

*  Bead  the  epilogue,  and  see  what  words  and  details  authors  dared  then  ic 
^t  in  the  mouths  of  actresses. 

'  *  Tliat  spark,  who  has  his  fruitless  designs  upon  the  bed-ridden  rich  widow, 
iown  to  the  sucking  heiress  in  her  .  .  .  clout.' — Love  in  a  Wood.  i.  2. 

Mra.  Flippant :  *  Though  I  had  married  the  fool,  I  thought  to  have  reserved 
^  wit  as  well  as  other  ladies/ — Ibid, 

Dapperwit :  *  I  will  contest  with  no  rival,  not  with  my  old  rival  your  coach 
■»an.'— 76ta. 

'  She  has  a  complexion  like  a  Holland  cheese,  and  no  more  teeth  left  thaa 
ndi  as  give  a  hant  got^t  to  her  breath.' — BHd.  U.  1. 

*  The  Country  Tf\^«.  iii.  2.  •  Ibid.  v.  2. 
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AgtieB  of  Moli^re,'  as  he  does  in  the  Countrij  Wife^  lie  marries  lier  in 
order  to  profane  marriage,  deprives  her  of  honour,  still  more  of  shaTne, 
still  more  of  grace,  and  changes  her  artless  tenderness  into  shamelesi 
instincts  and  scandalous  confessions.  If  he  takes  Shakspeare's  Viola, 
as  in  the  Plain  Dealer,  it  is  to  drag  her  through  the  vilenoss  of  infamy, 
amidst  brutalities  and  surprises.  If  he  translates  the  part  of  C^lim^ne, 
he  wipes  out  at  one  stroke  the  manners  of  a  great  lady,  the  woman** 
delicacy,  the  tact  of  the  lady  of  the  house,  the  politeness,  the  refined 
air,  the  superiority  of  wit  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  in  order  to 
substitute  the  impudence  and  cheats  of  a  foul-mouthed  courtesan.  If 
he  invents  an  almost  innocent  girl,  Hippolita,*  he  begins  by  putting 
into  her  mouth  words  that  will  not  bear  transcribing.  Whatever  he 
does  or  says,  whether  he  copies  or  originates,  blames  or  praises,  his  stage 
is  a  defamation  of  mankind,  which  repels  even  when  it  attracts,  and 
which  sickens  one  while  it  corrupts. 

A  certain  gift  hovers  over  all — namely,  vigour — ^which  is  never 
absent  in  England,  and  gives  a  peculiar  character  to  their  virtues  as 
to  their  vices.  When  we  have  removed  the  oratorical  and  heavily 
constructed  phrases  in  the  French  manner,  we  get  at  the  genuine 
English  talent — a  deep  sympathy  with  nature  and  life.  Wycherley  had 
that  lucid  and  vigorous  perspicacity  which  in  any  particular  situation 
seizes  upon  gesture,  physical  expression,  evident  detail,  which  pierces  to 
the  depths  of  the  crude  and  base,  which  hits  off,  not  men  in  general,  and 
passion  as  it  ought  to  be,  but  an  individual  man,  and  passion  as  it  ia. 
He  is  a  realist,  not  of  set  purpose,  as  the  realists  of  our  day,  bol 
naturally.  In  a  violent  manner  he  lays  on  his  plaster  over  the  grinning 
and  pimpled  faces  of  his  rascals,  in  order  to  bring  under*  our  very  eyes 
the  stern  mask  to  which  the  living  imprint  of  their  ugliness  has  clung 
in  a  fleeting  manner.  He  crams  his  plays  with  incident,  he  multiplies 
action,  he  pushes  comedy  to  the  verge  of  dramatic  efiFect ;  he  hustles 
his  characters  amidst  surprises  and  violence,  and  all  but  Ftultiiies  them 
in  order  to  exaggerate  his  satire.  Observe  in  Olivia,  a  «opy  of  C^li- 
m^ne,  the  fury  of  the  passions  which  he  depicts.  She  paints  her  fri«»ndfl 
as  does  C^lim^nei  but  with  what  insults  1     Novel,  a  coxoomb,  b&js  * 

*  The  letter  of  Agnes,  in  Molly's  VEcole  des  Femmes,  iii.  4,  begins  thus :  '  Ja 
venx  V0U8  4crire,  et  je  suis  bien  en  peine  par  oil  je  m'y  prendrai.  J'ai  des  pmrx^g 
que  je  d^irerais  que  voui  snssiez ;  mais  je  ne  sais  comment  faire  pour  vous  les 
dire,  et  je  me  d^fie  de  mes  paroles,'  etc  Observe  how  Wycherley  translates  it : 
'Dear,  sweet  Mr.  Homer,  my  husband  would  have  me  send  you  a  base,  mds^ 
onmannerly  letter  ;  but  I  won't — and  would  have  me  forbid  you  loving  me ;  bat 
I  won't — and  would  have  me  say  to  you,  I  hate  you,  poor  Mr.  Homer ;  but  I 
won't  tell  a  lie  for  him — for  I'm  sure  if  you  and  I  were  in  the  country  at  cards 
together,  I  could  not  help  treading  on  your  toe  under  the  table,  or  mbhlng  kneec 
with  you,  and  staring  in  yonr  face,  tiU  you  saw  me,  and  then  looking  down,  and 
tlushiug  for  an  hour  topfether/  etc. — Country  Wife,  iv.  2. 

*  In  the  0(^:uleman  Dancing- Master. 
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*Biit)  at  I  was  saying,  madam,  I  have  been  treated  to-day  with  al!  the 
iScremoDj  and  kindness  imaginable  at  my  lady  Autumn*8.  But  the 
nauseous  old  woman  at  the  upper  hand  of  her  table'  .  .  .  Olivia: 
'Reriyes  the  old  Grecian  custom,  of  serving  in  a  death's  head  with 
their  banquets..  ...  I  detest  her  hollow  cherry  cheeks :  she  looks  like 
an  old  coach  new  punted.  .  .  .  She  is  still  most  splendidly,  gallantly 
ugly,  and  looks  like  an  ill  piece  of  daubing  in  a  rich  frame."  The 
scene  is  borrowed  from  Moli^re's  Misanthrope  and  the  Critique  de  VEcole 
tks  Femmes;  but  how  transformed!  Our  modern  nerves  would  not 
endure  the  portrait  Olivia  draws  of  Manly,  her  lover;  he  hears  her 
Qoawares ;  she  forthwith  stands  before  him,  laughs  at  him  to  his  face, 
declares  herself  to  be  married ;  tells  him  she  means  to  keep  the  dia- 
monds which  he  has  given  her,  and  defies  him.     Fidelia  says  to  her : 

'  Bat,  madam,  what  could  make  you  dissemble  love  to  him,  when  'twas  so  hard 
t  fting  for  you  ;  and  flatter  his  love  to  you  ? '  Olivia.  *  That  which  makes  all  the 
world  flatter  and  dissemble,  'twas  his  money  :  I  had  a  real  passion  for  that  .  .  • 
As  soon  as  I  had  his  money,  I  hastened  his  departure  like  a  wife,  who  when  she 
has  made  the  most  of  a  dying  husband's  breath,  pulls  away  his  pillow.'' 

Ihe  last  phrase  is  rather  that  of  a  morose  satirist  than  an  accurate 
observer.  The  woman's  impudence  is  like  a  professed  courtesan's.  In 
love  at  first  sight  with  Fidelia,  whom  she  takes  for  a  young  man,  she 
hangs  upon  her  neck,  *  stuffs  her  with  kisses,*  gropes  about  in  the  dark, 
crying,  *  Where  are  thy  lips  ?'  There  is  a  kind  of  animal  ferocity  in 
ber  love.  She  sends  her  husband  off  by  an  improvised  comedy ;  then 
dapping  about  like  a  dancing  girl,  cries  out : 

'  Go  hnsband,  and  come  up,  friend  :  just  the  buckets  in  the  well ;  the  absence 
if  one  brings  the  other.'  'But  I  hope,  like  them  too,  they  will  not  meet  in  the 
viy,  josl^  and  clash  together.' ' 

Suipriaed  in  flagrante  delicto^  and  having  confessed  all  to  her  cousin,  as 
loon  as  she  sees  a  chance  of  safety,  she  swallows  her  avowal  with  the 
cfiontery  of  an  actress : — 

'KGza.  Well,  consin,  this,  I  confess,  was  reasonable  hypocrisy ;  you  were  tht 
fc'tterfor't. 

^HiokL  What  hypocrisy? 

B,  Why,  this  last  deceit  of  your  husband  was  lawful,  since  in  your  swi 


0.  What  deceit  ?    I'd  have  you  know  I  never  deceived  my  husband. 

M,  Yon  do  not  understand  me,  sure  ;  I  say,  this  was  an  honest  come-off,  and  s 

id  one.     Bat  'twas  a  sign  yoiu*  gallant  had  had  enou<Th  of  your  conversation, 

he  oonld  so  dezteronsly  cheat  your  husband  in  passing  for  a  woman. 
0.  What  d'ye  mean,  once  more,  with  my  gallant,  and  passing  for  a  woman  f 
JL  What  do  you  mean  t  you  see  your  husband  took  him  for  a  woman^ 
0.  WbMsl 

>  The  Plain  Denier,  ii.  1.  «  Jhid.  Iv.  3.        , ,  p  A 
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B,  Heydftj !  wliy,  tlie  man  lie  found  yon  with.  •  •  • 

O.  Lord,  yo*  rave  sure ! 

E.  Why,  did  you  not  tell  me  last  nij^^t  •  • .  Fy,  ibis  fooling  !•  m  ineipUf  tit 
itfbnsiye. 

O.  And  fooling  with  my  honour  will  be  more  offensiTe.  •  •  • 

E.  0  admirable  confidence !  . .  . 

O.  Confidence,  to  me  1  to  me  such  language  1  nay,  then  111  nerer  see  yeiir 
free  again. .  •  •  Lettice,  where  are  you  If  Let  ua  begone  from  this  censoiiona  ill 
Woman.  .  •  « 

E.  One  word  firsts  pray,  madam ;  can  you  swear  that  whom  your  husband 
fbimd  you  with  ... 

0.  Swear !  ay,  that  whosoever  'twas  that  stole  np,  unknown,  into  my  room, 
when  'twas  dark,  I  know  not,  whether  man  or  woman,  by  heavens,  by  all  that*! 
good  ;  or,  may  I  never  more  have  joys  here,  or  in  the  <Mlier  world !  Ki^,  may 
I  eternally —  • 

E.  Be  damned.  So,  so,  you  are  damned  enough  already  by  your  oatha.  . .  • 
Yet  take  this  advice  with  you,  in  this  plain-dealing  age,  to  leave  off  forswearing 
yourself.  .  .  . 

O.  0  hideousj  hideous  advice  1  let  us  go  out  of  the  hearing  of  it.  She  wiD 
■poiJ  us,  Lettice.** 

Here  is  animation ;  and  if  I  dared  relate  the  boldness  and  the  asseven* 
tion  in  the  night  scene,  it  would  easily  appear  that  Mme.  Mameffe'  had 
a  sistar,  and  Balzac  a  ])redecessor. 

There  is  a  character  who  shows  in  a  concise  manner  Wycherley** 
talent  and  his  morality,  wholly  formed  of  energy  and  indelicacy,— 
Manly,  the . '  plain  dealer,*  so  manifestly  the  author's  favourite,  that  his 
contemporaries  gave  him  the  name  of  his  hero  for  a  surname.  Manly  is 
copied  after  Alceste,  and  the  great  diflference  between  the  two  heroes 
shows  the  difference  between  the  two  societies  and  the  two  countriea.* 
Manly  is  not  a  courrier,  but  a  ship-captain,  with  the  bearing  of  a  sailor 
of  the  time,  his  cloak  stained  with  tar,  and  smelling  of  brandy,*,  readj 
with  blows  or  foul  oaths,  calling  those  he  came  across  dogs  and  slaves, 
and  when  they  displeased  him,  kicking  them  down  stairs.  And  be 
speaks  in  this  fashion  to  a  lord  with  a  voice  like  a  mastiff*.  Then,  when 
Ihe  poor  nobleman  tries  to  whisper  something  in  his  ear, 

•  My  lord,  all  (hat  you  have  made  me  know  by  your  whispering  which  1  koew 
not  l^fore,  is  that  you  have  a  stinking  bi-eath  ;  there's  a  secret  for  your  8eci:«t ' 

1  The  Plain  Dealer,  v.  1.  *  SeenoteS,  p.  266. 

*  Compare  with  jthe  sayings  of  Aloeate,  in  Molibie^s  MUanthrepe^  anoh  tixmde« 
9m  this :  '  Such  as  you,  like  common  whores  and  pidqKxdnta,  are  only  dangaroua 
to  ihoBO  yon  embrace.*  And  with  the  character  of  Philinte,  in  the  same  Frtsnoh 
play,  such  phrases  as  these :  *  Bat,  faith,  could  you  think  I  was  a  friend  to  those 
X  hugged,  kissed,  flattered,  bowed  to  ?  When  their  backs  were  toznad,  did  aot  X 
tell  yoa  they  were  rogues,  villains,  rasoala,  whom  I  despised  and  haled  t  * 

*  Olivia  says :  *  I  shall  not  have  again  my  alcove  amell  like  a  cabin,  my  «kaai. 
ber  perfumed  with  his  tarpaulin  Brandenborgh ;  and  hear  volliea  of  bnndj  a%lia^ 
enough  to  make  a  fog  in  ane*s  room. — The  Plain  Dealer^  ii  1. 
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When  he  is  in  OIiTia^s  drawing-room,  with  *  these  fluttering  parrots  ol 
the  town,  tliese  apes,  these  echoes  of  men,'  he  bawls  out  as  if  he  were 
on  his  quarter-deck,  'Peace,  you  Bartholomew,  fair  buffoons  1*  He 
leizes  them  by  the  collar,  and  says : 

'  Why,  you  impndent,  pitifnl  vrretches,  • . .  you  are  in  all  things  so  like  womjeiH 
tlMt  yon  may  think  it  in  me  a  kind  of  cowardice  to  beat  you.  B^gcMie,  I  say. .  • . 
Ko  chattmng,  baboons ;  instantly  begone,  or' .  •  • 

Then  he  turns  them  out  of  the  room.  These  are  the  manners  of  a 
plain-dealing  man.  He  has  been  ruined  by  Oiiyia,  whom  he  loves,  and 
who  dismisses  him.  Poor  Fidelia,  disguised  as  a  man,  and  whom  he 
takes  for  a  timid  youth,  comes  and  finds  him  while  he  is  venting  his 
inger: 

'  F,  I  warrant  you,  sir ;  for,  at  worst,  I  could  beg  or  steal  for  yoo. 

Jf.  Nay,  more  bragging  1 .  • .  You  said  you'd  b^  for  me* 

F.  I  did,  sir. 

M.  Then  you  shall  beg  for  mew 

F.  With  all  my  heart,  sir. 

if.  That  is,  pimp  for  me. 

F.  How,  sir? 

Jf.  D'  ye  start? ...  No  more  dissembling :  here,  (I  say,)  yon  must  go  nse  ft 
lir  me  to  Olivia.  •  •  .  Go,  flatter,  lie,  kneel,  promise,  anything  to  get  her  for  me : 
I  cannot  live  unless  I  have  her.'  ^ 

And  when  Fidelia  returns  to  him,  saying  that  Olivia  has  embraced  him, 
by  force,  with  an  abandonment  of  love,  he  exclaims : 

•  Hot  love! — a  whore's,  a  witch's  love ! — But  what,  did  she  not  kiss  well,  sir  I 
Fm  sure,  I  thought  her  lips — but  I  must  not  think  of  'em  more — but  yet  they 
tre  such  I  could  still  kiss, — ^grow  to, — ^and  then  tear  oflf  with  my  teeth,  grind  'em 
bto  mammocks,  and  spit  'em  into  her  cuckold's  face.'* 

These  savnge  words  indicate  savage  actions.  He  goes  by  night  to  enter 
Olivia's  bouse  with  Fidelia,  and  under  her  name  ;  and  Fidelia  tries  to 
prevent  him,  through  jealousy.  Then  his  blood  boils,  a  storm  of  fury 
Qumnts  to  his  face,  and  he  speaks  to  her  in  a  whispering,  hissing  voice  : 

'  What,  yon  are  my  rival,  then  t  and  therefore  you  shall  stay,  and  keep  the 
foot  for  me,  whilst  I  go  in  for  you;  but  when  I'm  gone,  if  you  dare  to  stir  off 
tnta  Has  very  board,  or  breathe  the  least  murmuring  accent.  111  cut  her  throat 
fcst ;  and  if  you  love  her,  you  will  not  venture  her  life. — Nay,  then  I'll  cut  your 
fhtoat  too^  and  I  know  you  love  your  own  life  at  least.  •  •  •  Not  a  word  more,  lest 
I  b(^  my  revenge  on  her  by  killing  you.'* 

He  knocks  over  the  husband,  another  traitor,  seizes  from  Olivia  the 
cadcet  of  jewels  he  had  given  her,  casts  her  one  or  two  of  them,  saying, 
*  Here,  madam,  I  never  yet  left  my  wench  unpud,*  and  gives  this  same 
casket  to  Fidelia,  whom  he  marries.  All  these  actions  then  appeared 
BatoraL  Wycherley  took  to  himself  in  his  dedication  the  title  of  his 
Imio,  Pimm  Dealer;  he  fancied  he  had  drawn  the  portrait  of  a  frank, 

»  The  Plain  Dealer,  iu.  1.  «  Ibid.  iv.  1.  »  Ibid.  Iv.  2. 
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honest  man,  and  pmised  himself  for  having  set  the  public  a  fine  example^ 
he  had  only  given  them  the  model  of  an  avowed  and  energetic  brnte. 
That  was  all  that  was  left  of  manliness  in  this  pitiable  world.  WycherW 
deprived  man  of  his  ill-fitting  French  cloak,  and  displayed  him  with  hit 
framework  of  muscles,  and  in  his  naked  shamelessness. 

And  in  their  midst,  a  great  poet,  blind,  and  fallen,  his  soul  saddened 
by  the  misery  of  the  times,  thus  depicted  the  madness  of  the  infenifti 
lout: 

'Belial  came  last,  than  whom  a  spirit  more  lowd 

Fell  not  from  heaven,  or  more  gross  to  love 

Vice  for  itself .  .  .  who  more  oft  than  he 

In  temples  and  at  altars,  when  the  priest 

Toms  atheist,  as  did  Eli's  sons,  who  fiU'd 

With  lust  and  violence  the  house  of  QodI 

In  courts  and  palaces  he  also  reigns, 

And  in  luxurious  cities,  where  the  noise 

Of  riot  ascends  above  their  loftiest  towers. 

And  injury,  and  outrage :  and  when  night 

Darkens  the  streets,  then  wander  forth  the  i 

Of  Belial,  flown  with  insolence  and  wina.'^ 

2.  Tbi  Worldlinqs. 


Id  the  seventeenth  century  a  new  mode  of  life  was  inaugurated  in 
Europe,  the  worldly,  which  soon  took  the  lead  of  and  shaped  every 
other.  In  France  especially,  and  in  England,  it  appeared  and  gained 
ground,  from  the  same  causes  and  nt  the  same  time. 

In  order  to  people  the  drawing-rooms,  a  certain  political  condition 
is  necessary ;  and  this  condition,  which  is  the  supremacy  of  the  king  in 
combination  with  a  regular  system  of  police,  was  established  at  the 
same  period  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel.  A  regular  police  brings 
about  peace  among  men,  draws  them  out  of  their  feudal  independenoe 
and  provincial  isolation,  increases  and  facilitates  intercommunication, 
confidence,  union,  conveniences,  and  pleasures.  The  kingly  suprenuu:y 
calls  into  existence  a  court,  the  centre  of  intercourse,  from  which  all 
favours  flow,  and  which  calls  for  a  display  of  pleasure  and  splendour 
The  aristocracy  thus  attracted  to  one  another,  and  attracted  to  the  throne 
by  security,  curiosity,  amusement,  and  interest,  meet  together,  and 
become  at  once  men  of  the  world  and  men  of  the  court  They  are  no 
longer,  like  the  barons  of  a  preceding  age,  standing  in  their  lofly  hallsi 
armed  and  stern,  possessed  by  the  idea  that  they  might  perhaps,  when 
they  quit  their  palace,  cut  each  other  to  pieces,  and  that  if  they  fall  to 
blows  in  the  precincts  of  the  court,  the  executioner  is  ready  to  cut  off 
their  hand  and  stop  the  bleeding  with  a  red-hot  iron ;  knowing,  mere* 
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over,  that  the  king  may  probably  have  them  beheacled  to-morrow,  and 
ready  accordingly  to  cast  themselves  on  theii  knees  and  break  out  into 
protestations  of  faithful  submissiveness,  but  counting  under  their  breath 
the  number  of  pwords  that  will  be  mustered  on  their  side,  and  the 
trusty  men  who  keep  sentinel  behind  the  drawbridge  of  their  castles.* 
The  lights,  privileges,  constraints,  and  attractions  of  feudal  life  have 
diflappeared.  There  is  no  more  need  that  the  manor  should  be  a  fort- 
rew.  These  men  can  no  longer  experience  the  joy  of  reigning  there  aa 
m  a  petty  state.  It  has  palled  on  them,  and  they  quit  it.  Having  no 
further  cause  to  quarrel  with  the  king,  they  go  to  him.  His  court  is  a 
drawing-room,  most  agreeable  to  the  sight,  and  most  serviceable  to 
those  who  frequent  it.  Here  are  festivities,  splendid  furniture,  a 
decked  and  chosen  company,  news  and  tittle-tattle;  here  they  find 
pensions,  titles,  places  for  them  and  theirs ;  they  receive  both  amuse- 
ment and  profit;  it  is  all  gain  and  all  pleasure.  Here  they  attend 
the  lev^e,  assist  at  dinners,  return  to  the  ball,  sit  down  to  play,  are 
there  when  the  king  goes  to  bed.  Here  they  cut  a  dash  with  their 
half-French  dress,  their  wigs,  their  hats  loaded  with  feathers,  their 
trunk-hose,  their  cannions,  the  large  rosettes  on  their  shoes.  The  ladies 
paint  and  patch  their  faces,  display  robes  of  magnificent  satin  and  velvet, 
laced  up  with  silver  and  dragging  behind,  and  above  you  may  see  their 
white  busts,  whose  brilliant  nakeohess  is  extended  to  their  shoulders  and 
arms.  They  are  gazed  upon,  saluted,  approached.  The  king  rides  on 
horseback  to  Hyde  Park ;  by  his  side  canter  the  queen,  and  with  her 
the  two  mistresses.  Lady  Castlemaine  and  Mrs.  Stewart :  *  the  queen  in 
a  white-laced  waistcoate  and  a  crimson  short  petty coate,  and  her  hair 
drejsed  d  la  negligence;  .  •  •  Mrs.  Stewart  with  her  hat  cocked  and  a 
red  plume,  with  her  sweet  eye,  little  Roman  nose,  and  excellent  taille.'* 
Then  they  returned  to  WhitehaU,  *  where  all  the  ladies  walked,  talking 
and  fiddling  with  their  hats  and  feathers,  and  changing  and  trying  one 
another's  by  one  another's  heads,  and  laughing.'*  In  such  fine  company 
there  was  no  lack  of  gallantry.  Perfumed  gloves,  pocket  mirrors,  work- 
boxes  fitted  up,  apricot  paste,  essences,  and  other  little  love-tokens,  came 
over  every  week  from  Paris.  Liondon  fumbhed  more  substantial  gifts, 
ear  rings,  diamonds,  brilliants,  and  golden  guineas ;  the  fair  ones  put 
Up  with  these,  as  if  they  had  come  from  a  greater  distance.*  Intrigues 
ah<ianded — Huaven  knows  how  many  or  of  what  kind.  Naturally,  also, 
eoniersation  takes  a  similar  tone.  They  did  not  mince  the  adventures 
of  Miss  Warmestr^  the  haughty,  who,  *  deceived  apparently  by  a  bad 
reckoning,  took  the  liberty  of  lying-in  in  the  midst  of  the  court.'* 
They  sp^ke  in  whispers  about  the  attempts  of  Miss  Hobart,  or  the 
happy  misfortune  of  Miss  Churchill,  who,  being  very  plain,  but  having 


I  Conaalt  all  Shakespeare's  historical  plays. 

f  pepys'  Diary,  ii.  July  13, 1063.  »  Hid. 

4  M^vfioirti  de  Ormnmont,  by  A.  Hamilion.  *  Ibid.  ch.  ix. 
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the  wit  to  fall  from  her  horse,  touched  the  eye«  and  heart  of  the 
Duke  of  York.  The  Chevalier  de  Grammont  related  to  the  king  the 
history  of  Termes,  or  of  Poussatin  the  almoner :  every  cne  leaves  the 
dance  to  hear  it ;  and  when  it  is  over,  every  one  bursts  out  laughing^ 
We  perceive  that  this  is  not  the  world  of  Louis  xiv.,  and  }et  it  is  a 
world ;  and  if  it  has  more  froth,  it  runs  with  the  identical  currenl. 
TliG  great  object  here  also  is  selfish  amusement,  and  to  put  en  iip« 
pearances;  people  strive  to  be  men  of  fashion ;  a  coat  gives  aicry* 
Grammont  was  in  despair  when  the  roguery  of  his  valet  obliged  liia 
to  wear  the  same  suit  twice  over.  Another  courtier  piques  himself  on 
his  songs  and  his  guitar-playing.  *  Russell  had  a  collection  of  two  or 
three  hundred  quadrilles  in  tablature,  all  of  which  he  used  to  dance 
without  ever  having  studied  them.*  Jermyn  was  known  for  his  success 
with  the  fair.  'A  gentleman,'  said  Etheredge,  *  ought  to  dress  well,  dance 
well,  fence  well,  have  a  talent  for  love-letters,  a  pleasant  voice  in  a  room, 
to  be  always  very  amorous,  sufficiently  dbcreet,  but  not  too  constants' 
These  are  already  the  court  manners  as  they  continued  in  France  up  to 
the  time  of  Louis  xvi.  With  such  manners,  words  take  the  place  of 
deeds.  Life  is  passed  in  visits  and  conversations.  The  art  of  conversing 
became  the  chief  of  all ;  of  course,  to  converse  agreeably,  to  employ  an 
hour,  twenty  subjects  in  an  hour,  hinting  always,  without  going  deep, 
in  such  a  fashion  that  conversation  should  not  be  a  labour,  but  a  pro- 
menade. It  was  followed  up  by  letters  written  in  the  evening,  by 
madrigals  or  epigrams  to  be  read  in  the  morning,  by  drawing-room 
tragedies,  or  caricatures  of  society.  In  this  manner  a  new  literature 
was  produced,  the  work  and  the  portrait  of  the  world,  which  was  at 
once  its  audience  and  its  model,  which  sprung  from  it,  and  ended  in  ik 

IL 

The  art  of  conversation  being  then  a  necessity,  people  set  themselvea 
to  acquire  it.  A  revolution  was  effected  in  mind  as  well  as  in  manner?. 
As  soon  as  circumstances  assume  new  aspects,  thought  assumes  a  new 
form.  The  Renaissance  is  ended,  the  Classic  Age  begins,  and  the  artist 
makes  room  for  the  author.  Man  is  returned  from  his  first  voyage 
round  the  world  of  facts ;  the  enthusiasm,  the  labour  of  a  stirred  ima- 
gination, the  tumultuous  sensation  of  new  ideas,  all  the  faculties  wluch 
a  first  discovery  calls  into  play,  have  become  satiated,  then  depressed. 
The  incentive  is  blunted,  because  the  work  is  done.  The  strangenesa^ 
the  far  vistas,  the  unbridled  originality,  the  all-powerful  flights  of  genius 
aimed  at  the  centre  of  truth  through  the  extremes  of  folly,  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  great  discovery,  are  lost  to  sight  The  imagination 
is  tempered;  the  mind  is  disciplined :  it  retraces  its  steps;  it  walks  its 
«wn  domain  once  more  with  a  satisfied  curiosity,  an  acquired  experience^ 
Judgment,  as  it  were,  chews  the  cud  and  corrects  itself  It  finds  m 
religion,  an  art,  a  philosophy,  to  reform  or  to  form  anew.  It  is  no 
longer  the  minister  of  inspired  intuition,  but  of  a  regular  process  of 
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deoompoflitfoB.  It  no  longer  feels  or  looks  for  the  generality ;  it  handles 
ind  observes  the  specialty.  It  selects  and  classifies;  it  refines  and 
regolates.  It  ceases  to  be  the  creator,  and  becomes  the  commentator. 
It  quits  the  province  of  invention  and  settles  down  into  criticism.  It 
enters  upon  that  magnificent  and  confused  aggregate  of  dogmas  and 
forms,  in  which  the  preceding  age  has  gathered  up  indiscriminately  its 
dreams  and  discoveries ;  it  draws  thence  the  ideas  which  it  modifies  and 
verifies.  It  arranges  them  in  long  chains  of  simple  ratiocination,  which 
descend  1  nk  "by  link  to  the  vulgar  apprehension.  It  expresses  them  in 
exact  terms,  which  present  a  graduated  seiies,  step  by  step,  to  the  vul^^ar 
reasoning  power.  It  marks  out  in  the  entire  field  of  thought  a  series  of 
compartments  and  a  network  of  passages,  which,  excluding  error  and 
digression,  lead  gradually  every  mind  to  every  object  It  becomes  at 
hst  dear,  convenient,  charming.  And  the  world  lends  its  aid;  con« 
tingent  circumstances  finish  the  natural  revolution ;  the  taste  becomes 
changed  through  a  declivity  of  its  own,  but  also  through  the  influence 
of  the  conrt.  When  conversation  becomes  the  chief  business  of  life,  it 
modifies  style  after  its  own  image,  and  according  to  its  peculiar  needs. 
It  repudiates  digression,  excessive  metaphor,  impassioned  exclamations, 
all  loose  and  overstrained  ways.  We  cannot  bawl,  gesticulate,  drearo 
aloud,  in  a  drawing-room ;  we  restrain  ourselves ;  we  criticise  and  keep 
witch  over  ourselves ;  we  pass  the  time  in  narration  and  discussion ; 
we  stand  in  need  of  concise  expression,  exact  language,  clear  and  con- 
nected reasoning ;  otherwise  we  cannot  fence  or  comprehend  each  other. 
Correct  style,  good  language,  conversation,  are  self-generated,  and  very 
cjuickly  perfected ;  for  refinement  is  the  aim  of  the  man  of  the  world : 
he  studies  to  render  everything  more  becoming  and  more  service- 
able, his  chattels  and  his  speech,  his  periods  and  his  dress.  Art  and 
artifice  are  there  the  distinguishing  mark.  People  pride  themselves  on 
fteing  perfect  in  their  mother  tongue,  never  to  miss  the  correct  sense  ol 
any  word,  to  avoid  vulgar  expressions,  to  string  together  their  antitheses, 
to  develop  their  thoughts,  to  employ  rhetoric.  Nothing  is  more  marked 
than  the  contrast  of  the  conversations  of  Shakspeare  and  Fletcher  with 
ihose  of  Wycherley  and  Congreve.  In  Shakspeare  the  dialogue  re- 
i^mbles  an  assault  of  arms;  we  could  imagine  men  of  skill  fencing 
with  wonls  as  it  were  in  a  fencing-schooL  They  play  the  buffoon,  sing, 
ihink  aloud,  burst  out  into  a  laugh,  into  puns,  into  fishwomen's  talk 
and  into  poets'  talk,  into  quaint  whimsicalities ;  they  have  a  taste  for  the 
ridiculous,  the  sparkling ;  one  of  them  dances  while  he  speaks ;  they 
Would  willingly  walk  on  their  hands ;  there  is  not  one  grain  of  calcula- 
tion to  more  than  three  gnuns  of  folly  in  their  heads.  Here,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  characters  are  steady :  they  reason  and  dispute ;  ratioci- 
•wition  is  the  basis  of  their  style ;  they  are  so  perfect  that  the  thing  is 
overdone,  and  we  see  through  it  all  the  author  stringing  his  phrases. 
"Hicy  arrange  a  tableau,  multiply  ingenious  comparisons,  balance  well- 
Ofdeied  periods.     One  character  delivers  a  satire,  another  satvos  up  a 
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little  essay  on  morality.  We  might  draw  from  the  comedies  of  the 
time  a  volume  of  sentences ;  they  are  charged  with  literary  morsels 
which  foreshadow  the  Spectator}  They  hunt  for  clever  and  humorous 
expressions,  they  clothe  indecent  circumstances  with  decent  words;  thej 
skip  nimbly  over  the  fragile  ice  of  decorum,  and  leave  their  mark  with- 
out breaking  it  I  see  gentlemen,  seated  in  gilt  arm-chairs,  of  quiet  wit 
And  studied  speech,  cool  in  observation,  eloquent  sceptics,  expert  in  the 
fashions,  lovers  of  elegance,  dainty  of  fine  talk  as  much  from  vanity  as 
from  taste,  who,  while  conversing  between  a  compliment  and  a  lever* 
ence,  will  no  more  neglect  their  good  style  than  their  neat  gloves  at 
their  hat. 

ra. 

Amongst  the  best  and  most  agreeable  specimens  of  this  new  refine* 
ment,  appears  Sir  William  Temple,  a  diplomatist  and  man  of  the  world^ 
prudent,  wise,  and  polite,  gifted  with  tact  in  conversation  and  in  busi- 
ness, expert  in  the  knowledge  of  the  times,  and  in  not  compromising 
himself,  adroit  in  pressing  forward  and  in  standing  aside,  who  knew 
how  to  attract  to  himself  the  favour  and  the  expectations  of  England, 
to  obtain  the  eulogies  of  men  of  letters,  of  savants,  of  politicians,  of  the 
people,  to  gain  a  European  reputation,  to  win  all  the  crowns  appro- 
priated to  science,  patriotism,  virtue,  genius,  without  having  too  much 
of  science,  patriotism,  genius,  or  virtue.  Such  a  life  is  the  masterpiece 
of  that  age :  fine  externals  on  a  foundation  not  so  fine ;  this  is  its 
abstract.  His  mode  as  an  author  agrees  with  his  maxims  as  a  politician. 
His  principles  and  style  are  homogeneous ;  a  genuine  diplomatist,  such 
as  one  meets  in  the  drawing-rooms,  having  probed  Europe  and  touched 
everywhere  the  bottom  of  things;  tired  of  everything,  specially  ol 
enthusiasm,  admirable  in  an  arm-chair  or  at  a  levee,  a  good  story- 
teller, waggish  if  need  were,  but  in  moderation,  accomplished  in  the 
art  of  maintaining  the  dignity  of  his  station  and  of  enjoying  himself. 
In  his  retreat  at  Sheen,  afterwards  at  Moor  Park,  he  employs  his  leisure 
in  writing;  and  he  writes  as  a  man  of  his  rank  would  speak,  v^try 
rell,  that  is  to  say,  with  dignity  and  facility,  particularly  when  he  writes 
of  the  countries  he  has  visited,  of  the  incidents  he  has  seen,  the  noble 
amusements  which  serve  to  pass  his  time.*  He  has  an  income  of  fifteen 
hundred  a  yaar,  and  a  nice  sinecure  in  Ireland.  He  retired  from  public 
life  during  momentous  struggles,  siding  neither  with  the  king  nor 
against  him,  resolved,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  not  to  set  himself  against 
the  current  when  the  current  is  irresistible.  He  lives  peacefully  in 
the  country  witli  his  wife,  his  sbter,  his  secretary,  his  dependants, 
receiving  the  visits  of  strangers,  who  are  anxious  to  see  the  negotiator 

*  Take,  for  example,  Farquhar's  Beaux  Stratagem,  ii.  1. 

*  Consult  especially.  Observations  upon  the  United  Provinces  oft/te  Hetkm 
.unds;  Of  Qardening. 
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«f  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  sometimes  of  the  new  King  William,  who, 
unable  to  obtain  his  services,  comes  occasionally  to  seek  his  counscL 
He  plants  actd  gardens,  in  a  fertile  soil,  in  a  country  the  ciimate  of 
which  agrees  with  him,  amongst  regular  flower-beds,  by  the  side  of  a 
▼ery  straight  canal,  bordered  by  a  straight  terrace;  and  he  lauds  himself 
b  set  terms,  and  with  suitable  ^screetness,  for  the  character  he  possesses 
and  the  part  he  has  chosen  :— 

*  I  hare  often  wondered  how  such  sharp  and  violent  invectives  come  to  he  made 
m  generally  against  Epicurus,  by  the  agps  that  followed  him,  whose  admirable  wit, 
feiuitj  of  ezpreflsion,  excellence  of  nature,  sweetness  of  c<mver8ation,  temperance 
of  life  and  constancy  of  death,  made  him  so  beloved  by  his  firieuds,  admired  by 
bis  scholarSt  and  honoored  by  the  Athenians.'  ^ 

He  does  well  to  defend  Epicurus,  because  he  has  followed  his  precepts, 
avoiding  every  great  disorder  of  the  intelligence,  and  installing  himself, 
like  one  of  Lucretius*  gods,  in  the  interspace  of  worlds ;  as  he  says : 

'Where  factions  were  once  entered  and  rooted  in  a  state,  they  thooght  it 
Badness  for  good  men  to  meddle  with  public  afiairs^' 

And  again : 

'  The  true  service  of  the  public  is  a  bosfness  of  so  much  labour  and  so  much 
eare,  that  though  a  good  and  wise  man  may  not  refuse  it,  if  he  be  called  to  it  by 
his  Prince  or  his  country,  and  thinks  he  may  be  of  more  than  vulgar  use,  yet  he 
will  seldom  or  nev^  seek  it ;  but  leaves  it  commonly  to  men  who,  under  the  dis- 
gaise  of  pnUic  good,  pursue  their  own  designs  of  wealth,  power,  and  such  bastard 
hononis  as  usually  attend  them,  not  that  which  is  the  true,  and  only  true,  reward 
afvirtofi.** 

This  is  hov  he  reveals  himself.  Thus  presented  to  us,  he  goef  on  to 
talk  of  the  gardening  which  he  practises,  and  first  of  the  six  grand 
Epicureans  who  have  illustrated  the  doctrine  of  their  master — Cassar, 
Atticns,  Lucretius,  Horace,  Maecenas,  Virgil ;  then  of  the  various  sorts 
of  gardens  which  have  a  name  in  the  world,  from  the  garden  of  Eden, 
ttd  the  garden  of  Akinous,  to  those  of  Holland  and  Italy ;  and  all  this 
at  tome  length,  like  a  man  who  listens  to  himself  and  is  listened  to  by 
olhers,  wbo  does  rather  profusely  the  honours  of  his  house  and  of  his 
vtt  to  bis  guests,  but  does  them  with  grace  and  dignity,  not  dogmati- 
2sily  nor  haughtily,  but  in  varied  tones,  aptly  modulating  his  voice  and 
gestures.  He  recounts  the  four  kinds  of  grapes  which  he  has  introduced 
into  England,  and  confesses  that  he  has  been  extravagant,  yet  does  not 
regret  it ;  for  five  years  he  has  not  once  wished  to  see  London.  He 
intersperses  technical  advice  with  anecdotes;  whereof  one  relates  to 
Charles  n.,  who  praised  the  English  climate  above  all  others,  saying : 

*  He  thought  that  was  the  best  climate,  where  he  could  be  abroad  in  the  air 
with  Measure,  or  at  least  without  trouble  or  inconvenience,  the  meat  days  of  the 
yiar,  and  the  most  hours  of  the  day.' 

Another  about  the  Bishop  of  Munster,  who,  unable  to  grow  anything 
'  Temple's  Works:  Of  Oardening,  1i.  190.  ^  »  Ibid.  1S4. 
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but  cherries  in  his  orchard,  had  collected  all  the  Tarietiei,  Mid  so  per* 
fected  the  trees  that  he  had  fruit  from  May  to  September.  The  reader 
feels  an  inward  gratification  when  he  hears  an  eyewitness  relate  minute 
details  of  such  great  men.  Our  attention  is  aroused  immediately ;  we 
in  consequence  imagine  ourselves  denizens  of  the  court,  and  smile  com- 
placently :  no  matter  if  the  details  be  slender  ;  they  serve  passably  well, 
they  constitute  *  a  half  hour  with  the  aristocracy,*  like  a  lordly  way  of 
taking  snuff,  or  shaking  the  lace  of  one's  ruffles.  Such  is  the  interest 
of  courtly  conversation ;  it  can  be  held  about  nothing ;  the  excellence 
of  the  manner  lends  this  nothing  a  peculiar  charm  ;  you  hear  the  sound 
of  the  voice,  you  are  amused  by  the  half  smile,  al  andon  yourself  to  the 
fluent  stream,  forget  that  these  are  ordinary  ideas;  you  observe  the 
narrator,  his  wig,  the  cane  he  toys  with,  the  ribbons  on  his  shoes,  his 
easy  walk  over  the  smooth  gravel  of  his  garden  paths  between  the 
faultless  hedges ;  the  ear,  the  mind  even  is  charmed,  captivated  by  the 
appropriateness  of  his  diction,  by  the  abundance  of  his  ornate  periods, 
by  the  dignity  and  fulness  of  a  style  which  is  involuntarily  regular, 
which,  at  first  artificial,  like  good  breeding,  ends,  like  true  good  bleed- 
ing, by  being  changed  into  a  real  necessity  and  a  natural  talent. 

Pnfortimately,  this  talent  occasionally  leads  to  blunders ;  when  a  man 
speaks  well  about  everything,  he  thinks  he  has  a  right  to  speak  of  every* 
thing.  He  plays  philosopher,  critic,  even  man  of  learning ;  imd  indeed 
becomes  so  actually,  at  least  with  the  ladies.  Such  a  man  writes,  like 
Temple,  Essays  on  the  Nature  of  Government,  on  Heroic  Virtue,^  on 
poetry ;  that  is,  little  treatises  on  society,  on  the  beautiful,  on  the  philo* 
sophy  of  history.  He  is  the  Locke,  the  Herder,  the  Bentley  of  the 
drawing-room,  and  nothing  else.  Now  and  then,  doubtless,  his  mothet 
wit  leads  him  to  fair  original  judgments.  Temple  was  the  first  to  die- 
cover  a  Pindaric  glow  in  the  old  chant  of  Ragnar  Lodbrog,  and  to 
place  Don  Quixote  in  the  first  rank  of  modern  fictions ;  and  moreover, 
when  he  handles  a  subject  within  his  range,  like  the  causes  of  the  power 
^nd  decline  of  the  Turks,  his  reasoning  is  admirable.  But  otherwise, 
he  is  simply  the  scholar ;  nay,  in  him  the  pedant  crops  out,  and  the 
worst  of  pedants,  who,  being  ignorant,  wishes  to  seem  wise,  who  quotes 
the  history  of  every  land,  hauling  in  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Osiris,  Fo-hi, 
Confucius,  Manco-Capac,  Mahomet,  and  discourses  on  all  these  obscure 
and  unknown  civilisations,  as  if  he  had  laboriously  studied  them,  on 
his  own  behalf,  at  their  source,  and  not  at  second  hand,  through  the 
extracts  of  his  secretary,  or  the  books  of  others.  One  day  he  came  to 
grief;  having  plunged  into  a  literary  dispute,  and  claimed  superiority 
for  the  ancients  over  the  modems,  he  imagined  himself  a  Hellenist,  an 
antiquarian,  related  the  voyages  of  Pythagoras,  the  education  of  Or|iheu% 
and  remarked  that  the  Greek  sages 

>  Compare  this  essay  with  that  of  CKrlyle,  on  Heroes  and  Hero-Worship  ;  tha 

title  and  subject  are  similar ;  it  is  carious  to  note  the  diflTerence  of  the  two  oen 

Tiea. 
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*wae  oommonly  excelleiit  poets^  and  great  phyddaiis ;  they  wim  to  learned 
in  natnral  philosophy,  that  they  foretold  not  only  eclipses  in  the  heayens,  hut 
earthquakes  at  land  and  storms  at  sea,  great  droughts  and  great  plagues,  much 
plenty  or  mttch  scarcity  of  certain  sorts  of  fruits  or  grain ;  not  to  mention  tha 
mtgical  powers  attributed  to  several  of  them,  to  allay  atonnfl,  to  raise  gales,  to 
appease  commotions  of  people,  to  make  plagues  cease. '^ 

Admirable  faculties,  which  we  no  longer  possess.  Again  he  regretted 
the  decay  of  music,  *  by  which  men  and  beasts,  fishes,  fowls,  and  ser- 
pents, were  so  frequently  enchanted,  and  their  very  natures  changed ; 
by  which  the  passions  of  men  were  raised  to  the  greatest  height  and 
violence,  and  then  ai  suddenly  appeased,  so  as  they  might  be  justly 
said  to  be  turned  into  lions  or  lambs,  into  wolves  or  into  harts,  by  the 
powers  and  charms  of  this  admirable  art."  He  wished  to  enumerate 
the  greatest  modem  writers,  and  forgot  to  mention  in  hb  catalogue, 
*  amongst  the  Italians,*  Dante,  Petrarch,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso  ;  in  his  list 
of  French,  Pascal,  Bossuet,  Moli^re,  Comeille,  Racine,  and  Boileau ; 
in  his  list  of  Spaniards,  Lope  and  Calderon;  and  in  his  list  of  English, 
Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton;'  though,  by  way  of  com- 
pensation, he  inserted  the  names  of  Paolo  Sarpi,  Guevara,  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  Selden,  Voiture,  and  Bussy-Rabutin,  *  author  of  the  Amours  d€ 
GauV  To  cap  all,  he  declared  the  fables  of  .^op  a  dull  Byzantine 
compilation,  and  the  letters  of  Phalaris  a  wretched  sophistical  forgery, 
admirable  and  authentic :-» 

'  It  may  perhaps  be  further  affirmed,  in  favour  of  the  ancients,  that  the  oldest 
books  we  have  are  still  in  their  kind  the  best.  The  two  most  ancient  that  I  know 
of  in  prose,  among  those  we  call  profa^  authors,  are  iEsop's  Fables  and  Phalaris* 
BpisUes,  both  living  near  the  same  time,  which  was  that  of  Cyrus  and  Pythagoras. 
As  the  first  has  been  agreed  by  all  ages  since  for  the  greatest  master  in  his  kind, 
nid  all  others  of  that  sort  have  been  but  imitations  of  his  original ;  so  1  think  the 
Bpktle$  of  PhakiriB  to  have  more  grace,  more  spirit,  more  force  of  wit  and  genius, 
than  any  others  I  have  ever  seen,  either  ancient  or  modem.' 

And  then,  in  order  to  commit  himself  beyond  remedy,  he  gravely 
remarked: 

'  I  know  several  learned  men  (or  that  usually  pass  for  sach,  under  the  name  ol 
sritics)  have  not  esteemed  them  genuine,  and  Polition  with  some  others  have  attri- 
buted them  to  Ludan ;  but  I  think  he  must  have  little  skill  in  painting  that 
ctonot  find  out  this  to  be  an  original :  such  diversity  of  passions,  upon  snch 
variety  of  actions  and  passages  of  life  and  government,  such  freedom  of  thought, 
mch  boldness  of  expression,  such  bounty  to  his  friends,  such  scorn  of  his  enemies, 
nch  honour  of  learned  men,  such  esteem  of  good,  such  knowledge  of  life,  such 
eoQtempt  of  death,  with  such  fierceness  of  nature  and  cruelty  of  revenge,  could 
Bever  be  represented  but  by  him  that  possessed  them ;  and  I  esteem  Lucian  to  have 
been  no  more  capable  of  writing  than  of  acting  what  Phalaris  did.  In  all  one  writ, 
foa  find  the  scholar  or  the  sophist ;  and  in  all  the  other,  the  tyrant  and  tha 

'4 


*  Temple's  W<»ks,  ii  :  An  Essay  upon  the  Ancient  and  Modem  Learning,  155. 

*  nrid.  165.  » Macaulay's  Works,  vi.  319 ;  Essay  on  Sir  WiUia/in  TempU 
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Fine  rhetoiio  truly ;  it  is  sad  that  a  passage  so  iptly  torned  should 
cover  so  many  stupidities.  All  this  appeared  very  triumphant;  and  the 
universal  applause  with  which  this  fine  oratorical  bombast  was  greeted 
demonstrates  the  taste  and  the  culture,  the  hollowness  and  the  politenessi 
of  the  elegant  world  of  which  Temple  was  the  marvel,  and  which,  like 
Templci  loved  only  the  varnish  of  truth. 

Such  were  the  ornate  and  polished  manners  which  gradually  pierce 
through  debauchery  and  assume  the  ascendant.  Insensibly  the  current 
grows  clearer,  and  marks  out  its  course  like  a  stream,  which  forcibly 
entering  a  new  bed,  moves  with  difficulty  at  first  through  a  heap  o£ 
mud,  then  pushes  forward  its  still  murky  waters,  which  are  purified 
little  by  little.  These  debauchees  try  to  be  men  of  the  world,  and 
sometimes  succeed  in  it.  Wycherley  writes  well,  very  clearly,  without 
the  least  trace  of  euphuism,  almost  in  the  French  manner.  He  makes 
Dapperwit  say  of  Lucy,  in  measured  phrase,  *  She  is  beautiful  without 
afiectation,  amorous  without  impertinence, .  •  .  frolic  without  rudeness.*^ 
When  he  desires  it  he  is  ingenious,  and  his  gentlemen  exchange  happy 
comparisons.  '  Mistresses,'  says  one,  '  are  like  books :  if  you  pore  upoa 
them  too  much,  they  doze  you,  and  make  you  imfit  for  company ;  but 
if  used  discreetly,  you  are  the  fitter  for  conversation  by  'em.'  *  Yes,' 
says  another,  '  a  mistress  should  be  like  a  little  country  retreat  near  the 
town ;  not  to  dwell  in  constantly,  but  only  for  a  night  and  away,  to  taste 
the  town  the  better  when  a  man  returns."  These  folk  have  style,  eyeu 
out  of  place,  and  in  spite  of  the  sitiiSLtion  or  condition  of  the  persons. 
A  shoemaker  in  one  of  Etheredge's  plays  says :  '  There  is  never  a  man  ia 
the  town  lives  more  like  a  gentleman  with  bis  wife  than  I  do.  I  nerer 
mind  her  motions;  she  never  inquires  into  mina  We  speak  to  one 
another  civilly,  hate  one  another  heartily.'  There  is  perfect  art  in  this 
little  speech;  everything  is  complete,  even  to  the  symmetrical  antithesis 
of  words,  ideas,  sounds :  what  a  fine  talker  is  this  same  satirical  shoe* 
maker  I  After  a  satire,  a  madrigaL  In  one  place  a  certain  character 
exclaims,  in  the  very  middle  of  a  dialogue,  and  in  sober  prose,  *  Pretty 
pouting  lips,  with  a  little  moisture  hanging  on  them,  that  look  like  the 
Province  rose  fresh  on  the  bush,  ere  the  morning  sim  has  quite  drawn 
up  the  dew.'  Is  not  this  the  graceful  gallantry  of  the  court?  Rochester 
himself  sometimes  migh*/  furnish  a  parallel  Two  or  three  of  his  songs 
are  still  to  be  found  in  the  expurgated  books  of  extracts  in  use  amongst 
modest  young  girls.  It  matters  nothing  that  such  men  are  really  scamps; 
they  must  be  every  moment  using  compliments  and  salutations :  before 
wom«n  whom  they  wish  to  seduce  they  are  compelled  to  warble  tender 
word&  hnd  insipidities  X  they  acknowledge  but  one  check,  the  neoesnty 
to  appear  wel^-bred;  yet  this  check  suffices  to  restrain  them.    Rochestcgr 

»  Love  in  a  Wood,  iii.  2.  •  The  Country  Wife,  i.  1. 
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h  oorrect  eren  in  the  midst  of  his  filth ;  if  he  talks  lewdly,  it  is  in  the 
able  and  exact  manner  of  Boilean.  All  these  roisterers  aim  at  being 
wits  and  men  of  the  world.  Sir  Charles  Sedley  ruios  and  pollutes  him- 
self, but  Charles  ii.  calls  him  '  the  viceroy  of  Apollo.'  Buckingham 
extols  *  the  magic  of  his  style.*  He  is  the  most  charming,  the  most 
Bonght  after  of  talkers ;  he  makes  puns  and  verses,  always  agreeable, 
sometimes  refined ;  he  handles  dexterously  the  pretty  jargon  of  mytho- 
logy; he  insinuates  into  his  airy,  flowing  verses  all  the  dainty  and 
somewhat  affected  prettinesses  of  the  drawing-room.  He  sings  thui 
to  Chions: 

*  My  passion  with  your  beauty  grew. 

While  Cupid  at  my  heart,  • 

8till  as  his  mother  favour'd  yon, 
Threw  a  new  flaming  dart' 
And  then  «aiiit  ^: 

*  Each  gloried  in  their  wanton  parts 

To  make  a  lover,  he 
Employ 'd  the  utmost  of  his  art ; 
To  make  a  beauty,  she.*' 

There  is  no  love  whatever  in  these  pretty  things ;  Aey  are  received 
as  they  are  presented,  with  a  smile ;  they  form  part  of  the  conventional 
language,  the  polite  attentions  due  from  gentlemen  to  ladies.  I  suppose 
they  would  send  them  in  the  morning  with  a  nosegay,  or  a  box  of 
preserved  fruits.  Roscommon  indites  some  verses  on  a  dead  lapdog,  on 
a  yoong  lady's  cold ;  this  naughty  cold  prevents  her  singing — cursed  be 
the  winter  I  And  hereupon  he  takes  the  winter  to  task,  abuses  it  at 
length.  Here  you  have  the  literary  amusements  of  the  worldling. 
They  first  treat  love,  then  danger,  most  airily  and  gaily.  On  the  eve 
of  a  naval  contest,  Dorset,  at  sea,  amidst  the  pitching  of  his  vessel, 
addresses  a  celebrated  song  to  the  ladies.  There  is  nothing  weighty  in 
it,  either  sentiment  or  wit ;  people  hum  the  couplets  as  they  pass ;  they 
emit  a  gleam  of  gaiety ;  the  next  moment  they  are  forgotten.  Dorset 
at  sea  writes  to  the  ladies,  on  the  night  before  an  engagement : 

'  Let's  hear  of  no  inconstancy, 
We  have  too  much  of  thcU  at  sea.' 
And  again: 

*  Should  foggy  Opdam  chance  to  know 
Our  sad  and  dismal  story, 
The  Dutch  would  scorn  so  weak  i  fbs^ 

And  quit  their  fort  at  Gocree. 
For  what  resistance  can  they  find 
From  men  whoVe  left  their  hearts  behind  f 

Then  come  jests  too  much  in  the  English  style : 
'  Then  if  we  write  not  by  each  pos^ 
Think  not  we  are  unkind ;  •  •  • 

fti  Charles  Sedley's  Works,  ed.  Briscoe,  1778, 2  vols.:  77*6  iMberrv  Garden.  H 
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Odt  tears  well  send  a  speedier  way ; 
The  tide  shall  bring  them  twice  a  day/ 

Suoli  tears  can  liardly  flow  from  sorrow ;  the  lady  regards  them  as  iha 
lover  sheds  them,  good-naturedly.  She  is  '  at  a  play '  (he  thinks  sow 
and  (ells  her  so) : 

•  Whilst  you,  regardless  of  our  woe^ 
Sit  careless  at  a  play, 
Perhaps  permit  some  happier  man 
To  kiss  your  hand,  or  flirt  yomr  fan.'  ^ 

Dorset  hardly  troubles  himself  about  it,  plays  with  [  oetry  withcut  excess 
or  assiduity,  with  a  rapid  pen,  writing  to-day  a  yerse  against  Dorinda, 
to-morrow  a  satire  against  Mr.  Howard,  always  easily  and  without 
study,  like  a  true  gentleman.  He  is  an  earl,  a  chamberlain,  and  rich ; 
he  pensions  and  patronises  poets  as  he  would  flirts — to  amuse  himself^ 
without  binding  himself.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  does  the  same, 
and  also  the  contrary;  caresses  these,  parodies  those;  is  flattered, 
mocked,  and  ends  by  receiving  his  portrait  at  Dryden^s  hands, — a  chef 
dceuvre^  but  not  flattering.  We  have  seen  such  pastimes  and  such 
bickerings  in  France ;  we  And  here  the  same  manners  and  the  same 
literature,  because  we  find  here  also  the  same  society  and  the  same  spirit 
Among  these  poets,  and  in  the  front  rank,  is  Edmund  Waller,  who 
lived  and  wrote  in  this  manner  to  his  eighty-second  year:  a  man  of 
wit  and  fashion,  well-bred,  familiar  from  his  youth  with  great  people, 
endued  with  tact  and  foresight,  quick  at  repartee,  not  easy  to  put  out 
of  countenance,  but  selfish,  of  indiflerent  feelings,  having  changed 
sides  more  than  once,  and  bearing  very  well  the  memory  of  his  ter- 
giversations ;  in  short,  a  good  model  of  the  worldling  and  the  courtier. 
It  was  he  who,  having  once  praised  Cromwell,  and  afterward  Charles  ii., 
but  the  latter  more  feebly  than  the  former,  said  by  way  of  excuse : 
*  Poets,  your  Majesty,  succeed  better  in  fiction  than  in  truth.*  In 
this  kind  of  existence,  three-quarters  of  the  poetry  is  written  for  the 
occasion ;  it  is  the  small  change  of  conversation  or  flattery;  it  resembles 
the  little  events  or  the  little  sentiments  from  which  it  sprang.  One 
piece  is  written  on  tea,  another  on  the  queen's  portrait ;  it  is  necessary  ^ 
to  pay  one's  court ;  moreover,  *  His  Majesty  has  requested  some  verses.' ' 
One  lady  makes  him  a  present  of  a  silver  pen,  straight  he  throws  his 
gratitude  into  rhyme;  another  has  the  power  of  sleeping  at  will,  straight 
a  sportive  stanza ;  a  false  report  is  spread  that  she  has  just  had  her 
portrait  painted,  straight  a  copy  of  verses  on  this  grave  affair.  A  little 
further  on  there  are  verses  to  the  Countess  of  Carlisle  on  her  chamber, 
condolences  to  my  Lord  of  Northumberland  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  a 
pretty  thing  on  a  lady  *  passing  through  a  crowd  of  people,'  an  answer, 
verse  for  verse,  to  some  rhymes  of  Sir  John  Suckling.  He  seizes  any- 
thing frivolous,  new,  or  convenient,  on  the  wing ;  and  his  poetry  is  on^jf 

Works  of  the  EhHh  of  RorhcHter,  lioscomnioH.  and  />')^;«'^3  vols..  173l.ii.  "M 
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M  written  conversation,^-!  mean  the  conyersation  which  goes  on  at  a 
ball,  when  people  speak  for  the  sake  of  speaking,  lifting  a  lock  of  one*s 
wig,  or  twisting  about  a  glove.  Gallantry,  as  he  confesses,  holds  the 
diief  place  here,  and  one  may  be  pretty  certain  that  the  love  is  not 
over-dncere.  In  fact.  Waller  sighs  on  purpose  (Sacharissa  had  a  fine 
dowry),  or  at  least  for  the  sake  of  good  manners ;  that  which  is  most 
evident  in  his  tender  poems  is,  that  he  aims  at  a  flowing  style  and  good 
riaymea.  He  is  affected,  he  exaggerates,  he  strains  after  wit,  he  is 
always  an  author.  Not  venturing  to  address  Sacharissa  herself,  he 
•ddresees  Mrs.  Braghton,  her  attendant,  ^  his  fellow-servant :  * 

'  So,  in  those  nations  which  the  Snn  adore. 
Some  modest  Persian,  or  some  weak-eyed  Moor, 
Ko  higher  dares  advance  his  dazzled  sight 
Than  to  some  gilded  cloud,  wliich  near  the  light 
Of  their  ascending  god  adorns  the  east. 
And,  graced  with  his  beam,  outshines  the  rest'  ^ 

A  fine  comparison !  That  is  a  well-made  courtesy ;  I  hope  Sacharissa 
responds  with  one  equally  correct  His  despairs  bear  the  same  flavour ; 
he  pierces  the  groves  of  Penshurst  with  hb  cries,  *  reports  his  fiame  to 
the  beeches,'  and  the  well-bred  beeches  *  bow  their  heads,  as  if  they 
felt  the  same."  It  is  probable  that,  in  these  mournful  walks,  his 
greatest  care  was  lest  he  should  wet  the  soles  of  his  high-heeled  shoes. 
These  transports  of  love  bring  in  the  classic  machinery,  Apollo  and 
the  Muses.  Apollo  is  annoyed  that  one  of  his  servants  is  ill-treated, 
and  bids  him  depart;  and  he  departs,  telling  Sacharissa  that  she  is 
harder  than  an  oak,  and  that  she  was  certainly  produced  from  a  rock.* 
There  is  one  genuine  reality  in  all  this — sensuality ;  not  ardent,  but 
Bght  and  gay.  There  is  a  certain  piece.  The  Fall,  which  an  abb^  of  the 
eoort  of  Louis  xv.  might  have  written: 

'  The  PoeU  of  Great  Britain,  ed.  R.  Anderson,  14  vole.,  1792,  v. ;  Waller 
l^istle  X.  478. 

<  Und.  462. 

s  '  While  in  this  park  I  sing,  the  list'ning  deer 
Attend  my  passion,  and  forget  to  fear ; 
When  to  the  beeches  I  report  my  flame, 
They  bow  their  heads,  as  if  they  felt  the  same. 
To  gods  appealing,  when  I  reach  their  bow'rs 
Wi^  loud  complaints,  they  answer  me  in  shoVra. 
To  thee  a  vrild  and  cruel  soul  is  giv'n, 
More  deaf  than  trees,  and  prouder  than  the  heaven. 

.  .  .  The  rock. 
That  cloven  rock,  produc'd  thee.  .  .  . 
This  last  complaint  th'  indulgent  ears  did  pierce 
Of  just  Apollo,  president  of  verse ; 
Highly  concerned  that  the  Muse  should  bring 
Damage  to  one  whom  he  had  taught  to  sing.'— iWi  p.  *B2- 
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*  Then  blush  not.  Fair  1  or  on  him  frown^  •  •  • 

How  ooald  the  youth,  alas !  bnt  bend 
When  his  whole  Heav'n  npon  him  lean'd  ; 
If  aught  by  him  amiss  were  done, 
Twas  that  be  let  you  rise  so  soon.' ' 

Other  piaoef  snuusk  of  their  surroundings,  and  are  not  so  poliahed* 

*  Amoret  1  as  sweet,  as  good. 
As  the  most  delicious  food, 
Which  but  tasted  does  impart 
Life  and  gladness  to  the  heart' ' 

I  should  not  be  pleased,  were  I  a  woman,  to  be  compared  to  a  beeT* 
steak,  though  that  be  appetising ;  nor  should  I  like  any  more  to  find 
myself,  like  Sacharissa,  placed  on  a  level  with  good  winei  which  fliei 
to  the  head: 

*  Sacharissa's  b^uty's  wine. 
Which  to  madness  doth  incline ; 
Such  a  liquor  as  no  brain 

That  is  mortal  can  sustain.'  * 

This  is  too  much  honour  for  port  wine  and  meat  The  English  back- 
ground crops  up  here  and  elsewhere ;  for  example,  the  beautiful 
Sacharissa,  having  ceased  to  be  beautiful,  asked  Waller  if  he  would 
write  again  verses  for  her;  he  answered,  *Yes,  madame,  when  yoa 
are  as  young  and  as  handsome  as  you  were  formerly.'  Here  is  some* 
thing  to  shock  a  Frenchman.  Nevertheless  Waller  ia  usually  amiable  ; 
a  sort  of  brilliant  light  floats  like  a  halo  round  his  verses ;  he  is  always 
elegant,  often  graceful.  His  gracefulness  is  like  the  perfume  exhaled 
from  the  world ;  fresh  toilettes,  ornamented  drawing-rooms,  the  abund- 
ance and  all  those  refined  and  delicate  comforts  give  to  the  soul  a  sort 
of  sweetness  which  is  breathed  forth  in  obliging  compliments  and  smiles. 
Waller  has  such,  and  that  most  fluttering,  apropos  of  a  bud,  a  girdle, 
a  rose.  Such  bouquets  become  his  hands  and  his  art  He  pays  an 
exceUent  compliment  *  To  young  Lady  Lucy  Sidney '  on  her  age.  And 
what  could  be  more  attractive  for  a  denizen  of  the  drawing-rooma,  than 
this  bud  of  still  unopened  youth,  but  which  blushes  already,  and  ia  » 
the  point  of  expanding  ? 

'  Tet,  fairest  blossom  t  do  not  slight 
That  age  which  yon  may  know  so  soon. 
The  rosy  mom  resigns  her  light 
And  milder  glory  to  the  noon.'  ^ 

AW  his  yerset  flow  with  a  continuous  harmony,  deamess,  facility, 
though  his  voice  is  never  raised,  or  out  of  tune,  or  rough,  nor  losei 
its  true  accent,  except  by  the  worldling's  affectation,  which  regularly 
Taries  all  tones  in  order  to  soften  them.     His  poetry  resembles  one 

>  The  Poets  of  Great  Britain,  WaUer,  v.  456.  ""^ 

»  Ibid,  479.  »  Ibid.  *  Ibid. 
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oi  those  pretty,  affected,  bedizened  women,  btisy  in  inclining  their 
bead  on  one  side,  and  murmuring  with  a  soft  voice  commonplace  things 
which  thej  cannot  be  said  to  tliink,  yet  agreeable  in  their  beribboned 
dress,  and  who  would  please  altogether  if  they  did  not  dream  of  always 
pleasing. 

It  is  not  that  these  men  cannot  handle  grave  subjects;  but  they  handle 
Aem  in  their  ovna  fashion,  without  gravity  or  depth.  What  the  courtier 
most  lacks  is  the  genuine  sentiment  of  a  discovered  and  personal  idea. 
1'hat  which  interests  him  most  is  the  correctness  of  the  adornment,  and 
^  perfection  of  external  form.  They  care  little  for  the  foundation, 
much  for  the  outer  shape.  In  fact,  it  is  form  which  they  take  for  their 
subject  in  nearly  all  their  serious  poetry;  they  are  critics,  they  lay 
down  precepts,  they  compose  Poetic  Arts.  Denham,  and  afterwards 
Kosoommon,  teach  in  complete  poems  the  art  of  translating  poetry  well 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham  versified  an  Essa^  on  Poetry^  and  an  Es8(Uf 
OR  SiUire.  Dry  den  is  in  the  first  rank  of  these  pedagogues.  Like 
Diyden  again,  they  turn  translators,  amplifiers.  Roscommon  translated 
the  ^rs  Poetica  of  Horace,  Waller  the  first  act  of  Pomp^  Denham  some 
fragments  of  Homer  and  Vii'gil,  and  an  Italian  poem  on  Justice  and 
Temperance,  Rochester  composed  a  satire  against  Mankind^  in  the  style 
of  Boileau,  and  also  an  epistle  on  Nothing  ;  the  amorous  Waller  wrote  a 
didactic  poem  on  The  Fear  of  God,  and  another  in  six  cantos  on  Divine 
Love,  lliese  are  exercises  of  style.  They  take  a  theological  thesis,  an 
open  question  ol  philosophy,  a  poetic  maxim,  and  develop  it  in  jointed 
I^Me,  furnished  with  rbymes ;  they  discover  nothing,  invent  nothing, 
feel  little,  and  only  aim  at  expressing  good  arguments  in  classical 
metaphors,  in  exalted  terms,  after  a  conventional  model  Most  of  tlieir 
▼erses  consist  of  two  nouns,  furnished  with  epithets,  and  connected  by 
a  verb,  like  one's  college  Latin  verses.  The  epithet  is  good :  they  had 
to  hunt  through  the  Gradus  for  it,  or,  as  Boileau  wills  it,  they  had  to 
carry  the  line  unfinished  in  their  heads,  and  had  to  think  about  it  an 
hour  in  the  open  air,  until  at  last,  at  the  corner  of  a  wood,  they  found 
^  word  which  had  escaped.  I  yawn,  but  applaud.  At  this  price  a 
generation  ends  by  forming  the  sustained  style  which  is  necessary  to 
lupport^  make  public,  and  demonstrate  great  things.  Meanwhile,  with 
their  ornate,  official  diction,  and  their  borrowed  thought,  they  are  like 
formal  chamberlains,  in  embroidered  coats,  present  at  a  royal  marriage 
Of  an  august  baptism,  empty  of  head,  grave  in  manner,  admirable  for 
^gnity  and  bearing,  with  the  punctilio  and  the  ideas  of  a  dummy. 

V. 

One  of  them  only  (Dryden  always  excepted)  rose  to  talent,  Sir  John 
Denham,  Charles  the  First's  secretary.  He  was  employed  in  public 
•ffairs,  and  after  a  dissolute  youth,  turned  to  serious  habits;  and  leaving 
behind  him  satiric  verse  and  party  tricks,  attained  in  riper  years  a  lofty 
«iatrrical  style.     His  best  poem,  Cooper'a  Hilly  is  the  description  of  « 
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hill  and  its  gnrronndings,  blended  with  the  historical  ideas  which  th« 
sigVt  recalls,  and  the  moral  reflections  which  its  appearance  naturally 
suggests.  All  these  subjects  are  in  accordance  with  the  nobiLty  and 
the  limitation  of  the  classical  spirit,  and  display  his  vigour  without 
betraying  his  weaknesses;  the  poet  could  show  off  his  whole  talent 
without  forcing  it.  His  fine  language  exhibits  all  its  beauty,  because 
it  is  sincere.  We  find  pleasure  in  following  the  regular  progress  of 
these  copious  passages  in  which  his  ideas,  opposed  or  combined,  attain 
for  the  first  time  their  definite  place  and  full  clearness,  where  symmetry 
only  brings  out  the  argument  more  clearly,  expansion  only  completes 
thought)  antithesis  and  repetition  do  not  induce  trifling  and  affectation, 
where  the  music  of  the  verse,  adding  the  breadth  of  sound  to  the  fulness 
of  sense,  conducts  the  chain  of  ideas,  without  effort  or  disorder,  by  an 
appropriate  measure  to  a  becoming  order  and  movement.  Gratification 
is  united  with  solidity ;  the  author  of  Coopet's  Hill  knows  how  to  please 
as  well  as  to  impress.  His  poem  is  like  a  king's  park,  dignified  and 
level  without  doubt,  but  arranged  for  the  pleasure  of  the  sight,  and  full 
of  choice  prospects.  It  leads  us  by  easy  digressions  across  a  multitude 
of  varied  thoughts.  It  shows  us  here  a  mountain,  yonder  a  memorial 
of  the  nymphs,  a  classic  memorial,  like  a  portico  filled  with  statuea, 
further  on  a  wide  river-course,  and  by  its  side  the  ruins  of  an  abbey ; 
each  page  of  the  poem  is  like  a  distinct  alley,  with  its  distinct  perspective. 
Further  on,  our  thoughts  are  turned  to  the  superstitions  of  the  ignorant 
middle-ages,  and  to  the  excesses  of  the  recent  revolution ;  then  comet 
the  picture  of  a  royal  hunt ;  we  see  the  trembling  stag  brought  to  a 
stand  in  the  midst  of  the  leaves : 

'  He  calls  to  mind  his  strength,  and  then  his  speet^ 
His  winged  heels,  and  then  his  armed  head  ; 
With  these  t*  avoid,  with  that  his  fate  to  meet ; 
Bat  fear  prevails,  and  bids  him  tmst  his  feet. 
So  fast  he  flies,  that  his  reviewing  eye 
Has  lost  the  chasers,  and  his  ear  the  cry.'  ^ 

These  are  the  worthy  spectacles  and  the  studied  diversity  of  the  groundt 
of  a  nobleman.  Every  object,  moreover,  receives  here,  as  in  a  king^s 
palace,  all  the  adornment  which  can  be  given  to  it;  elegant  epiihets 
are  introduced  to  embellish  a  feeble  substantive ;  the  decorations  of 
art  transform  the  commonplace  of  nature :  vessels  are  'floating  towers;* 
the  Thames  is  the  most  loved  of  all  the  Ocean's  sons ;  the  airy  mounttiin 
hides  its  proud  head  among  the  clouds,  whilst  a  shady  mantle  clothes 
its  sides.  Among  different  kinds  of  ideas,  there  is  one  kingly,  fidi  of 
stately  and  magnificent  ceremonies,  of  self-contained  and  studied  ges- 
tures, of  correct  yet  commanding  figures,  uniform  and  imposing  like 
the  appointments  of  a  palace ;  hence  the  classic  writers,  and  Denham 
amongst  them,  draw  all  their  poetic  tints.     From  this  every  object  and 

*  Ihe  Poets  of  Qnat  Britain,  v.  Denham,  675. 
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eircumstance  takes  its  colouring,  because  constrained  to  eome  into 
•ontact  with  it  Here  the  object  and  circumstances  are  cOmpelVad  to 
trayerse  other  things.  Denham  is  not  a  mere  courtier,  he  is  an 
Englishman ;  that  is,  preoccupied  by  moral  emotions.  He  often  quit« 
his  landscape  to  enter  into  some  grave  reflection ;  politics,  religion, 
come  to  disturb  the  enjoyment  of  his  eyes ;  in  reference  to  a  hill  or  a 
forest,  he  meditates  upon  man ;  externals  lead  him  inward ;  impressions 
of  the  senses  to  contemplations  of  the  soul.  The  men  of  this  race 
are  by  nature  and  custom  esoteric.  When  he  sees  the  Thames  throw 
itself  into  the  sea,  he  compares  it  with  *  mortal  life  hasting  to  meet 
eternity.*  The  face  of  a  mountain,  beaten  by  storms,  reminds  him  of 
'  the  common  fate  of  all  that*8  high  or  great'  The  course  of  the  river 
■nggesle  to  him  ideas  of  inner  reformation : 

'  O  could  I  flow  like  thee  f  and  make  thy  stream 
Hy  great  example,  as  it  is  my  theme ! 
Thongh  deep,  yet  clear,  though  gentle  yet  not  doll ; 
Strong  without  rage,  without  o'erfiowing,  fulL 

But  his  proud  head  the  airy  mountain  hides 
Among  the  clouds  ;  his  shoulders  and  his  sides 
A  shady  mantle  clothes  ;  his  curled  hrows 
Frown  on  the  gentle  stream^  which  calmly  flows  ; 
While  winds  and  storms  his  lofty  forehead  heat^ 
The  common  fiate  of  all  that's  high  or  great '  ^ 

T%ere  is  in  the  English  mind  an  indestructible  stock  of  moral  instincts, 
and  grand  melancholy ;  and  it  is  the  greatest  confirmation  of  this,  that 
we  can  discover  such  a  stock  at  the  court  of  Charles  n. 

These  are,  however,  but  rare  openings,  and  as  it  were  leyellings  of 
the  original  rock.  The  habits  of  the  worldling  are  as  a  thick  layer  which 
cover  it  throughout  Manners,  conversation,  style,  the  stage,  taste,  all 
is  French,  or  tries  to  be ;  they  imitate  France  as  they  are  able,  and  go 
there  to  mould  themselves.  Many  cavaliers  went  there,  driven  away 
by  Cromwell.  Denham,  Waller,  Roscommon,  and  Rochester  resided 
there ;  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  a  poetess  of  the  time,  was  married  at 
Paris ;  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  served  a  campaign  under  Turenne ; 
Wycherley  was  sent  to  France  by  his  father,  who  wished  to  rescue  him 
trom  the  contagion  of  Puritan  opinions ;  Yanbrugh,  one  of  the  best 
comic  playwrights,  went  thither  to  contract  a  polish.  The  two  oourts 
were  allied  almost  always  in  fact^  and  always  in  heart,  by  a  com- 
munity of  interests,  and  of  religious  and  monarchical  ideas.  Charles  n. 
accepted  fi*om  Louis  xiv.  a  pension,  a  mistress,  counsels,  and  examples; 
the  nobility  followed  their  prince,  and  France  was  the  model  of  the 
English  court.  Her  literature  and  manners,  the  finest  of  the  classic 
age,  led  the  fashion.  We  perceive  in  English  writings  that  French 
authors  are  their  masters,  and  that  they  were  in  the  hands  of  all  well- 
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educated  people.  They  consulted  Bossuet^  translated  Conieille,  imitated 
Moli^re,  respected  Boileau.  It  went  so  far,  that  the  greatest  gallantv  ol 
them  tried  to  be  altogether  French,  to  mix  some  scraps  of  French  in 
every  phrase.  *  It  is  as  ill-breeding  now  to  ^peak  good  Fnglish/  sayt 
Wycherley,  *  as  to  write  good  English,  good  sense,  or  a  good  hand.* 
These  Frenchified  coxcombs^  are  compliment-mongers,  always  pow« 
dered,  perfumed,  *  eminent  for  being  bien  gant^'  They  affect  delicacy, 
they  are  fastidious  ;  tliey  find  the  English  coarse,  gloomy,  stiff;  they  tiy 
to  be  giddy  and  thoughtless ;  they  giggle  and  prate  at  random,  placing 
the  glory  of  man  in  the  perfection  of  his  wig  and  his  bows.  Tho 
theatre,  which  ridicules  jthese  imitators,  is  an  imitator  after  their 
fashion.  French  comedy,  like  French  politeness,  becomes  their  model. 
They  copy  both,  altering  without  equalling  them ;  for  monarchical  and 
classic  France  is,  amongst  all  nations,  the  best  fitted  from  its  instincts 
and  institutions  for  the  modes  of  worldly  life,  and  the  works  of  an 
oratorical  mind.  England  follows  it  in  this  course,  being  carried  away 
by  the  universal  current  of  the  age,  but  at  a  distance,  and  dra^vn  aside 
by  its  national  peculiarities.  It  is  this  common  direction  and  this 
particular  deviation  which  the  society  and  its  poetry  have  proclaimedj 
and  which  the  stage  and  its  characters  will  display, 

VI 

Four  principal  writers  established  this  comedy^ — Wycherley,  Con- 
greve,  Vanbrugh,  Farquhar:*  the  first  gross,  and  in  the  first  irruption 
of  vice ;  the  others  more  sedate,  possessing  more  a  tast«  for  urbanity 
than  debauchery  ;  yet  all  men  of  the  world,  and  priding  themselves  on 
their  good  breeding,  on  passing  their  days  at  court  or  in  fine  company, 
on  having  the  tastes  and  bearing  of  gentlemen.  '  I  am  not  a  literaiy 
man,'  said  Congreve  to  Voltaire,  *  I  am  a  gentleman*'  In  fact,  as  Pope 
said,  he  lived  more  like  a  man  of  quality  than  a  man  of  letters,  was 
noted  for  his  successes  with  the  fair,  and  passed  his  latter  j'ears  in  the 
house  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  I  have  said  that  Wycherley, 
under  Charles  ii.,  was  one  of  the  most  fashionable  courtiers.  He  served 
in  the  army  for  some  time,  as  did  also  Yanbnigh  and  Farquhar;  nothing 
is  more  gallant  than  the  name  of  Captain  which  they  employed,  the 
military  stories  they  brought  back,  and  the  feather  they  stuck  in  their 
hats.  They  all  wrote  comedies  on  the  same  worldly  and  classical 
model,  made  up  of  probable  incidents  such  as  we  observe  around  us 
every  day,  of  well-bred  characters  such  as  we  commonly  meet  in  a  draw- 
ing-room, correct  and  elegant  conversations  such  as  well-bred  men  can 
carry  on.  This  theatre,  wanting  in  poetry,  fancy,  and  adventures,  imita- 
tive and  discursive,  was  formed  at  the  same  time  as  tliat  of  Moli^re,  bj 

'  Etheredge'B  Sir popUnff  Flutter;  Wycherley's  Tlu  GenOemaf.  DoRobn^ 
master,  i.  2. 

•  From  1673  to  1726. 
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tke  ftMDe  eaas60,  and  o&  bis  model,  so  that  in  order  to  eompreliend  it 
we  must  compare  it  with  that  of  Moli^re. 

'Moli^re  belongs  to  no  nation,'  8sud  a  great  English  actor  (Kemble); 
'cne  day  the  god  of  comedy,  wishing  to  write,  became  a  man,  and 
happened  to  fall  into  France.*  I  accept  this  saying ;  but  in  becoming 
man  he  found  himself,  at  the  same  time,  a  man  of  the  seventeenth  century 
and  a  Frenchman,  and  that  is  how  he  was  the  god  of  comedy.  '  To 
amnse  honest  folk,'  said  Moli^e,  'what  a  strange  task  I'  Only  the  French 
art  of  the  seTenteenth  century  could  succeed  in  that ;  for  it  consists  in 
leading  by  aa  agreeable  path  to  general  notions ;  and  the  taste  for  these 
notions,  as  well  as  the  custom  of  treading  this  path,  is  the  peculiar  mark 
of  honest  folk.  Moli^re,  like  Racine,  expands  and  develops.  Open  any 
one  of  his  -plays  that  comes  to  hand,  .and  the  first  scene  in  it,  chosen  at 
random;  after  three  replies  you  are  carried  away,  or  rather  led  away. 
The  second  continuea  the  ^rst,  the  third  carries  out  the  second,  the 
fourth  completes  all;  a  current  is  created  which  bears  us  on,  which 
bears  us  away,  which  does  not  release  us  until  it  is  exhausted.  There 
is  no  check,  no  digression,  no  episodes  to  distract  our  attention.  To 
prevent  the  lapses  of  an  absent  mind,  a  secondary  character  intervenej, 
a  lackey,  a  ladyVmaid,  a  wife,  who,  couplet  by  couplet,  repeat  in  a 
different  fashion  the  reply  of  the  principal  character,  and  by  means 
of  symmetry  and  contrast  restrain  us  in  the  path  laid  down.  Arrived 
It  the  end,  a  second  current  seizes  us  and  acts  like  the  first  It  is  com- 
posed like  the  other,  and  with  regard  to  the  other.  It  throws  it  out  by 
contrast,  or  strengthens  it  by  resemblance.  Here  the  valets  repeat  the 
dispute,  there  the  reconciliation  of  their  masters.  In  one  place,  Alceste, 
drawn  in  one  direction  through  three  pages  by  anger,  is  drawn  in  a 
contrary  direction,  and  through  three  pages,  by  love.  Further  on, 
tradesmen,  professors,  neighbours,  domestics,  relieve  each  other  scene 
alW  scene,  in  order  to  bring  out  in  clearer  light  the  pretentiousness 
tnd  gullibility  of  M.  Jourdain.  Every  scene,  every  act,  brings  out  in 
greater  relief,  completes,  or  prepares  another.  All  is  united,  and  all  is 
limple ;  the  action  progresses,  and  progresses  only  to  carry  on  the  idea; 
tliere  is  no  complication,  no  incidents.  One  comic  event  suffices  for  the 
■lory.  A  dozen  conversations  make  up  the  play  of  the  Misanthrope. 
The  same  situation,  five  or  six  times  renewed,  is  the  whole  of  rEcole 
du  Ftmmes.  These  pieces  are  made  out  of  nothing.  They  have  no 
need  of  incidents,  they  find  ample  space  in  the  compass  of  one  room 
and  one  day,  without  surprises,  without  decoration,  with  a  carpet  and 
four  arm-chairs.  This  paucity  of  matter  throws  out  the  ideas  more 
clearly  and  quickly ;  in  fact,  their  whole  aim  is  to  bring  those  ideas 
prominently  forward ;  the  simplicity  of  the  subject,  the  progress  of  the 
action,  the  relation  of  the  scenes, — ^to  this  everything  tends.  At  every 
•tep  the  clearness  increases,  the  impression  is  deepened,  the  viciousness 
itands  out :  ridicule  is  piled  up  until,  before  so  many  apt  and  united 
appeals,  laughter  forces  its  way  and  breaks  forth.     And- thw  laughtei 
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is  not  a  mere  outburst  of  physical  amusement ;  It  is  the  judgment  ^^lick 
incites  it.  The  writer  is  a  philosopher,  who  brings  us  into  contact  with 
a  universal  truth  by  a  particular  example.  We  understand  thiough 
him,  as  through  La  Bruy^re  or  Nicole,  the  force  of  prejudice,  the 
obstinacy  of  conventionality,  the  blindness  of  love.  The  couplets  of 
his  dialogue,  like  the  arguments  of  their  treatises,  are  but  the  worked 
out  proof  and  the  logical  justification  of  a  preconceived  condusioQ. 
We  philosophise  with  him  on  humanity;  we  think  because  he  has 
thought.  And  he  has  only  thought  thus  in  the  character  of  a  French* 
man,  for  an  audience  of  French  men  of  the  world.  In  him  we  taste  a 
national  pleasure.  French  refined  and  systematic  intelligence,  the  most 
exact  in  seizing  on  the  subordination  of  ideas,  the  most  ready  in  sepa- 
rating ideas  from  matter,  the  most  fond  of  clear  and  tangible  ideas, 
finds  in  him  its  nourishment  and  its  echo.  None  who  has  sought  to 
show  us  mankind,  has  led  us  by  a  straighter  and  easier  mode  to  a  more 
distinct  and  speaking  portrait. 

I  will  add,  to  a  more  pleasing  portrait,— and  this  is  the  main  talent 
of  comedy :  it  consists  in  keeping  back  what  is  hateful ;  and  mark,  in 
the  world  that  which  is  hateful  abounds.  As  soon  as  you  ¥rill  paint 
the  world  truly,  philosophically,  you  meet  with  vice,  injustice,  and 
everywhere  indignation ;  amusement  flees  before  anger  and  morality. 
Consider  the  basis  of  Tartufe ;  an  obscene  pedant,  a  red- faced  hypo- 
critical wretch,  who,  palming  himself  off  on  an  honest  and  refined 
family,  tries  to  drive  the  son  away,  marry  the  daughter,  corrupt  the 
wife,  ruin  and  imprison  the  father,  and  almost  succeeds  in  it,  not  by 
clever  plots,  but  by  vulgar  mummery,  and  by  the  coarse  audacity  <rf 
his  caddish  disposition.  What  could  be  more  repellent?  And  how 
is  amusement  to  be  drawn  from  such  a  subject,  where  Beaumarchaia 
and  La  Bruy^re*  failed?  Similarly,  in  the  Misanthrope^  is  not  the 
spectacle  of  a  loyally  sincere  and  honest  man,  very  much  in  love, 
whom  his  virtue  finally  overwhelms  with  ridicule  and  drives  from 
society,  a  sad  sight  to  see?  Rousseau  was  annoyed  that  it  should 
produce  laughter;  and  if  we  were  to  look  upon  the  subject,  not  in 
Moli^re,  but.  in  itself,  we  should  find  enough  to  revolt  our  natural 
generosity.  Recall  his  other  plots :  Georges  Dandin  mystified,  G^ronte 
beaten,  Amolphe  duped,  Hai*pagon  plundered,  Sganarelle  married,  girls 
seduced,  louts  thrashed,  simpletons  turned  financiers.  There  are  sorrowt 
here,  and  deep  ones;  many  would  rather  weep  than  laugh  at  them. 
Amolphe,  Dandin,  Harpagon,  are  almost  tragic  characters ;  and  when 
we  see  them  in  the  world  instead  of  the  theatre,  we  are  not  disposed  to 
sarcasm,  but  to  pity.  Picture  to  yourself  the  originals  from  whom 
Moli^re  has  taken  his  doctors.  Consider  this  venturesome  experimenta* 
Hat,  who,  in  the  interest  of  science,  tries  a  new  saw,  or  inoculates  a 


*  Chtuphre,  in  La  Bruy^re's  Oa/raUeres,  ch.  xiii.  de  la  Mode ;  Begsart,  fi 
Braiimarchaiii*  la  Mere  Coupable, 
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vims;  think  of  liis  long  nights  at  the  hospital,  the  imn  patient  oarried 
on  a  mattress  to  the  operating  table,  and  stretching  out  his  leg  to  the 
knife;  or  again  of  the  peasant's  bed  of  straw  in  the  damp  cott.tge,  whjre 
an  old  dropsical  mother  lies  choking,^  while  her  children  grudgingly 
count  up  the  crowns  she  has  already  cost  them.  You  quit  such  scenes 
with  a  swelling  heart,  charged  with  sympathy  for  human  mbery ;  you 
iiscoYer  that  life,  seen  near  and  face  to  face,  is  a  mass  of  trivial  harsh- 
nesset  and  of  grieyous  passions ;  you  are  tempted,  if  you  wish  to  depict 
it,  to  enter  into  the  mire  of  sorrows  whereon  Balzac  and  Shakspeare 
have  built :  you  see  in  it  no  other  poetry  than  that  audacious  reasoning 
power  which  from  such  a  confusion  abstracts  the  master-forces,  or  the 
light  of  the  genius  which  flickers  oyer  the  throes  and  the  falls  of  so 
many  polluted  and  murdered  wretches.  How  all  changes  under  the 
hand  of  a  mercurial  Frenchman!  how  all  this  human  ugliness  is  blotted 
outl  how  amusing  is  the  spectacle  which  Moli^re  has  arranged  for  us  I 
how  we  ought  to  thank  the  great  artist  for  haying  transformed  his  sub- 
ject so  well  1  At  last  we  have  a  laughing  world,  on  canvas  at  least ; 
we  could  not  have  it  otherwise,  but  this  we  have.  How  pleasant  it  is  to 
foiget  truth  I  what  an  art  is  that  which  divests  us  of  ourselves  1  what  a 
point  of  view  which  converts  the  contortions  of  suffering  into  ridiculous 
grimaces  1  Gaiety  has  come  upon  us,  the  dearest  of  a  Frenchman's 
possessions.  The  soldiers  of  Yiliars  used  to  dance  that  they  might 
forget  they  had  no  longer  any  bread*  Of  all  French  possessions,  too, 
it  is  the  best.  This  gift  does  not  destroy  thought,  but  it  masks  it.  In 
Moli^re,  truth  is  at  the  bottom,  but  concealed;  he  has  heard  the  sobs 
of  human  tragedy,  but  he  prefers  not  to  echo  them.  It  is  quite  enough 
to  feel  our  wounds ;  let  us  not  go  to  the  theatre  to  see  them  again. 
Philosophy,  while  it  reveals  them,  advises  us  not  to  think  of  them  too 
much.  Let  us  enliven  our  condition  with  the  gaiety  of  free  conversa- 
tion and  light  wit,  as  we  would  the  chamber  of  sickness.  Let  us  muffle 
up  Tai-tufe,  Harpagon,  the  doctors,  with  outrageous  ridicule:  ridicule 
will  make  us  forget  their  vices ;  they  will  afford  us  amusement  instead 
of  causing  horror.  Let  Alceste  be  grumpy  and  awkward.  It  is  in  the 
int  place  true,  because  our  more  valiant  virtues  are  only  the  outbreaks 
jfn  temper  out  of  harmony  with  circumstances;  but,  in  addition,  it  will 
be  amusing.  His  mishaps  will  cease  to  make  him  the  martyr  of  justice; 
th(*y  will  be  only  the  consequences  of  a  cross-grained  character.  As  to 
the  mystifications  of  husbands,  tutors,  and  fathers,  I  fancy  that  we  are 
not  to  see  in  them  a  concerted  attack  on  society  or  morality.  For  one 
evening  we  are  entertaining  ourselves,  nothing  more.  The  syringes 
and  thrashings,  the  masquerades  and  dances,  prove  that  it  is  a  sheer 
]aece  of  buffoonery.  Do  not  be  afraid  that  philosophy  will  perish  in  a 
pantomime ;  it  is  present  even  in  the  Mariage  forcd^  even  in  the  MaladA 
imaginaire.     It  is  the  mark  of  a  Frenchman  and  a  man  of  the  world  to 
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dothe  ererjthing,  even  that  which  is  s^ous,  in  laughter.  When  he 
b  thinking,  he  does  not  always  wish  to  show  it  In  his  most  violent 
moments  he  is  still  the  master  of  the  house,  the  polite  host ;  he  talki 
to  you  of  his  thoughts  or  of  his  suffering.  Mirabeau,  when  in  agony, 
said  to  one  of  his  friends  with  a  smile,  ^  Come,  you  who  take  an  interest 
in  plucky  deaths,  you  shall  see  minel'  The  French  talk  in  this  style 
when  they  are  depicting  life ;  no  other  nation  knows  how  tc  philosophiM 
lightly,  and  die  with  good  taste. 

This  is  the  reason  why  in  no  other  nation  comedy,  while  it  con* 
tinues  comic,  affords  a  moral ;  Moli^re  is  the  only  man  who  gives  ut 
models  without  getting  pedantic,  without  trenching  on  the  tragic, 
without  growing  solemn.  This  model  is  the  '  honest  man,*  as  the 
phrase  was,  Philinte,  Ariste,  Clitandre,  £raste;^  there  is  no  other 
who  can  at  the  same  time  instruct  us  and  amuse.  His  talent  hmB 
reflection  for  its  basis,  but  it  is  cultivated  by  the  world.  His  character 
has  honesty  for  its  basis,  but  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  world.  You 
may  imitate  him  without  transgressing  either  reason  or  duty;  he  is 
neither  a  coxcomb  nor  a  roisterer.  You  can  imitate  him  without 
neglecting  your  interests  or  making  yourself  ridiculous ;  he  is  neither 
an  ignoramus  nor  unmannerly.  He  has  read  and  understands  the 
jargon  of  Trissotin  and  M.  Lycidas,  but  in  order  to  pierce  them  through 
and  through,  to  beat  them  with  their  own  arguments,  to  set  the  gallery 
in  a  roar  at  their  expense.  He  will  discuss  even  morality  and  religion, 
but  in  a  style  so  natural,  with  proofs  so  clear,  with  warmth  so  genuine, 
that  he  interests  women,  and  is  listened  to  by  men  of  the  world.  He 
knows  man,  and  reasons  upon  him,  but  in  such  brief  sentences,  such 
living  delineations,  such  pungent  humour,  that  his  philosophy  is  the 
best  of  entertainments.  He  is  faithful  to  his  ruined  mistress,  him 
calumniated  friend,  but  gracefully,  without  fuss.  All  his  actions,  even 
noble  ones,  have  an  easy  way  about  them  which  adorns  them ;  he  does 
nothing  without  diversion.  His  great  talent  is  knowledge  of  the  world; 
he  wears  it  not  only  in  the  trivial  circumstances  of  every-day  life,  but 
in  the  most  moving  scenes,  the  most  embarrassing  positions.  A  noble 
swordsman  wants  to  take  this  '  honest  man'  as  hb  second  in  a  duel ;  he 
lefiects  a  moment,  excuses  himself  in  a  score  of  phrases,  and  *  without 
playing  the  Hector,*  leaves  the  bystanders  convinced  that  he  is  no 
coward.  Armande  insults  him,  then  throws  herself  in  his  arms ;  he 
politely  averts  the  storm,  declines  the  offer  with  the  most  loyal  frank- 
ness, and  without  employing  a  single  falsehood,  leaves  the  spectator! 
convinced  that  he  is  no  boor.  When  he  loves  Elian te,*  who  prefer! 
Alceste,  and  whom  Alceste  may  possibly  marry,  he  proposes  to  her  with 
a  complete  delicacy  and  dignity,  without  lowering  himself,  without 
recrimination,  without  wronging  himself  or  his  friend.     When  Orontt 

*  Amongst  women,  ^ante,  Henriette,  ^lise,  Uranie,  Elmh«. 

*  Oompai«  the  admirable  tact  and  coolness  of  ]^nte,  Ileniiette,  and  Elmit!, 
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readi  bim  a  stmiict,  he  does  not  assume  in  the  fop  a  nature  which  he  haa 
BoC,hut  praises  the  conventional  verses  in  conventional  language,  and  is 
not  so  ckiinsj  as  to  display  a  poetical  judgment  which  would  be  out  of 
place.  He  takes  at  once  his  tone  from  the  circumstances ;  he  perceives 
'nstandy  what  he  must  speak  and  what  be  silent  about,  in  what  degree 
and  wO  what  shade,  what  exact  expedient  will  reconcile  truth  and  con- 
Tentional  proprietj,  how  far  he  ought  to  go  or  where  to  take  his  stand, 
what  faint  line  separates  decorum  from  flattery,  truth  from  awkward- 
ness. On  this  narrow  path  he  proceeds  free  from  embarrassment  or 
mistalke%  sarer  put  out  of  his  way  by  the  shocks  or  changes  of  circum- 
ttaaoe,  never  allowing  the  calm  smile  of  politeness  to  quit  his  lips, 
never  omitting  to  receive  with  a  laugh  of  good  humour  the  nonsense 
of  bis  neighbour.  This  cleverness,  entirely  French,  reconciles  in  him 
Amdamental  honesty  and  worldly  breeding ;  without  it,  he  would  be 
altogether  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  In  this  way  comedy  finds  its 
hero  half-way  between  the  roue  and  the  preacher. 

Such  a  theatre  depicts  a  race  and  an  age.  This  mixture  of  solidity 
and  elegance  belongs  to  the  seventeenth  century,  and  belongs  to  France. 
The  world  does  not  deprave,  it  develops  Frenchmen ;  it  polished  then 
not  only  their  manners  and  their  homes,  but  also  their  sentiments  and 
ideas.  Conversation  provoked  thought ;  it  was  no  mere  talk,  but  an 
inquiry ;  with  the  exchange  of  news,  it  called  forth  the  interchange  of 
reflections.  Theology  entered  into  it,  as  did  also  philosophy ;  morals, 
and  the  observation  of  the  heart,  formed  its  daily  pabulum.  Science 
kept  up  the  sap,  and  lost  only  the  thorns.  Diversion  cloaked  reason, 
but  did  not  smother  it.  Frenchmen  never  think  better  than  in  society; 
the  play  of  features  excites  them ;  their  ready  ideas  flash  into  lightning, 
in  their  shock  with  the  ideas  of  others.  The  varied  movements  of 
ooBversation  suit  their  fits  and  starts ;  the  frequent  change  of  subject 
fosters  their  invention ;  the  pungency  of  piquant  speeches  reduces  truth 
t  *  small  but  precious  coin,  suitable  to  the  lightness  of  their  hands.  And 
the  heart  is  no  more  tainted  by  it  than  the  intelligence.  The  French- 
mac  b  of  a  sober  temperament,  with  little  taste  for  the  brutishness  of 
the  drunkard,  for  violent  jovialiDy,  for  the  riot  of  loose  suppers ;  he  is 
moreover  gentle,  obliging,  always  ready  to  please ;  to  set  him  at  ease, 
he  needs  that  flow  of  goodwill  and  elegance  which  the  world  supplies 
and  cherishes.  And  in  accordance  therewith,  he  shapes  his  temperate 
and  amiable  inclinations  into  maxims ;  it  is  a  point  of  honour  with  him 
to  be  serviceable  and  refined.  Such  is  the  honest  man,  the  product  of 
society  in  a  sociable  race.  It  was  not  so  with  the  people  in  England. 
Their  ideas  do  not  spring  up  in  chance  conversation,  but  by  the  con- 
oentration  of  solitary  thought ;  this  is  the  reason  why  ideas  were  then 
wanting.  Honesty  is  not  the  fruit  of  sociable  instincts,  but  of  personal 
reflection ;  that  is  why  honesty  was  then  at  a  discount.  The  brutish 
fevmdatioii  remained ;  the  outside  alone  was  smooth.  Manners  were 
Qoitl^  sentiments  harsh ;  speech  was  studied,  ideas  frivoloua    Thought 
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and  refinement  of  soul  were  rare,  talent  and  fluent  wit  abundant* 
There  was  politeness  of  manner,  not  of  heart ;  they  had  only  the  set 
roles  and  the  conventionalisms  of  life,  its  giddiness  and  heedlessneti. 

vn. 

The  English  comedy  writers  paint  these  yioes,  and  possess  theia. 
Their  talent  and  their  stage  are  tainted  by  them.  Art  and  philosophj 
are  absent.  The  authors  do  not  advance  upon  a  general  idea,  and  thej 
do  not  proceed  by  the  most  direct  method.  They  put  together  ill,  and 
are  embarrassed  by  materials,  llieir  pieces  have  generally  two  inter- 
mingled plots,  manifestly  distinct,*  combined  in  order  to  multiply  inci- 
dents, and  because  the  public  demands  a  multitude  of  characters  and 
facts.  A  strong  current  of  boisterous  action  b  necessary  to  stir  up  their 
dense  appreciation ;  they  do  as  the  Romans  did,  who  packed  sevend 
Greek  plays  into  one.  They  grew  tired  of  the  French  simplicity  of 
action,  because  they  had  not  the  French  taste  and  quick  apprehension. 
The  two  series  of  actions  mingle  and  jostle  one  with  another.  We 
cannot  see  where  we  are  going ;  every  moment  we  are  turned  out  of 
our  path.  The  scenes  are  ill  connected ;  they  change  twenty  times 
from  place  to  place.  When  one  subject  begins  to  develop  itaelf,  m 
deluge  of  incidents  interrupts.  An  irrelevant  dialogue  drags  on  be- 
tween the  incidents,  suggesting  a  book  with  the  notes  introduced  pro- 
miscuously into  the  text.  There  is  no  plan  carefully  conceived  and 
rigorously  carried  out ;  they  took,  as  it  were,  a  plan,  and  wrote  out  the 
scenes  one  after  another,  pretty  much  as  they  came  into  their  head* 
Probability  is  not  well  cared  for.  There  are  poorly  arranged  disguieei^ 
ill  simulated  folly,  mock  marriages,  and  attacks  by  robbers  worthy  of 
the  comic  opera.  To  obtain  a  sequence  of  ideas  and  probability,  one 
must  set  out  from  some  general  idea.  The  conception  of  avaricei 
hypocrisy,  the  education  of  women,  disproportionate  marriages,  arranges 
and  binds  together  by  its  individual  power  the  incidents  which  are  to 
reveal  it  Here  we  look  in  vain  for  such  a  conception.  Gongre^e, 
Farquhar,  Vanbrugh,  are  only  men  of  wit,  not  thinkers.  They  slip 
over  the  surface  of  things,  but  do  not  penetrate.  They  play  with  their 
characters.  They  aim  at  success,  at  amusement  They  sketch  carica- 
tures, they  spin  out  in  lively  fashion  a  vain  and  railing  conversation ; 
they  make  answers  clash  with  one  another,  fling  forth  paradoxes ;  their 
nimble  fingers  manipulate  and  juggle  with  the  incidents  in  a  hundred 
ingenious  and  unlooked-for  ways.  They  have  animation,  they  abound 
in  gesture  and  repartee  ;  the  constant  bustle  of  the  stage  and  its  lively 
spirit  surround  them  with  continual  excitement.  But  the  pleasure  is 
only  skin-deep ;  you  have  seen  nothing  of  the  eternal  foundation  and 
the  real  nature  of  mankind;  you  carry  no  thought  away;  you  have 

'  Dryden  boasts  of  this.     With  him  we  always  find  a  complete  comedy 
grossly  amalgamated  with  a  complete  tragedy.  ^ 
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passed  an  hour,  and  t'rtat  is  all ;  the  amusement  leares  you  vacant,  and 
•erves  only  to  fill  up  the  evenings  of  coquettes  and  coxcombs. 

Moreover,  this  pleasure  is  not  real ;  it  has  no  resemblance  to  the 
hearty  laughter  of  Moli^re.  In  English  comedy  there  is  always  an 
undercurrent  of  tartness.  We  have  seen  this,  and  more,  in  Wycherley ; 
the  others,  though  less  cruel,  joke  sourly.  Their  characters  in  a  joke 
say  harsh  things  to  one  another;  they  amuse  themselves  by  hurting 
each  pther ;  a  Frenchman  is  pained  to  hear  this  interchange  of  mock 
polit^ess;  he  does  not  go  to  blows  by  way  of  fun.  Their  dialogue  turns 
naturally  to  virulent  satire ;  instead  of  covering  vice,  it  makes  it  pro- 
aunent;  instead  of  making  it  ridiculous,  it  makes  it  odious : 

'  Clariext.  Prithee,  tell  me  how  you  have  passed  the  night  ? .  . . 

AramkUa.  Why,  I  have  been  studying  all  the  ways  my  brain  ooold  prodnoa 
tD  plagne  my  husband. 

CL  No  wonder  indeed  yon  look  aa  freah  thia  morning,  after  the  aatlsfiEUstioa 
rfrach  pleasing  ideas  all  night*' 

These  women  are  veritably  wicked,  and  that  too  openly.  Throughout 
the  vice  is  crude,  pushed  to  extremes,  served  up  with  material  ad- 
jimcta.  Lady  Fidget  says :  *  Our  virtue  is  like  the  statesman's  religion, 
the  quaker's  word,  the  gamester's  oath,  and  the  great  man's  honour ; 
hut  to  cheat  those  that  trust  us.'  *  Or  again :  *  If  you'll  consult  the 
widows  of  this  town,'  says  a  young  lady  who  will  not  marry  again, 
*  they'll  tell  you,  you  should  never  take  a  lease  of  a  house  you  can 
hire  for  a  quarter's  warning.'  •  Or  again  :  *  My  heart  cut  a  caper  up 
to  my  mouth,'  says  a  young  heir,  *  when  I  heard  my  father  was  shot 
through  the  head.**  The  gentlemen  collar  each  other  on  the  stage, 
treat  the  ladies  roughly  before  spectators,  contrive  an  adulteiy  not  far 
off  between  the  wings.  Base  or  ferocious  parts  abound.  There  are 
fonea  like  Mrs.  Loveit  and  Lady  Touchwood.  There  are  swine  like 
parson  BuU  and  the  go-between  Coupler.  Lady  Touchwood  wants  to 
itah  her  lover  on  the  stage.*  Coupler,  on  the  stage,  uses  gestures  which 
recall  the  court  of  Henry  ni.  of  France.  Wretches  like  Fainall  and 
Maskwell  are  unmitigated  scoundrels,  and  their  hutefulness  is  not  even 
cloaked  by  the  grotesque.  Even  honest  women  like  Silvia  and  Mrs. 
Sullen  are  plunged  into  the  most  shocking  situations.  Nothing  shocked 
that  public ;  they  had  no  real  education,  but  only  its  varnbh. 

'Oiere  is  a  forced  connection  between  the  mind  of  a  writer,  the 
voiid  which  surrounds  him,  and  the  characters  which  he  produces  ;  for 
k  is  from  this  world  that  he  draws  the  materials  out  of  which  he  com- 
poses them.     The  sentiments  which  he  contemplates  in  others  and  feels 

•  Vanbrogh^  Confederaej/,  ii.  1.        '  Wycherley,  The  Country  Wif^  v.  4, 

•  Vanbrogh,  lUlapse,  ii.  end.  *  Ibid, 

•  She  aayg  to  Maskwell,  her  lover :  '  You  want  but  leisure  to  invent  fresh 
(abehood,  and  soothe  me  to  a  fond  belief  of  all  your  fictions ;  but  I  will  stab 
the  lie  that's  forming  in  your  heart,  and  save  a  sin,  in  pity  ip  your  soul.'— 
Congme,  IhubU  Dealer,  v.  17.  ' '^^^  by  L300g  1 
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himself  are  gradoany  arranged  into  characters;  he  can  cnty  myent 
after  his  given  model  and  his  acquired  experience ;  and  his  characten 
only  manifest  what  he  is,  or  abridge  what  he  has  seen.  Two  features 
are  prominent  in  this  world ;  they  are  prominent  also  on  this  stage. 
All  the  successful  characters  can  be  reduced  to  two  classes — natural 
beings  on  the  one  part,  and  artificial  on  the  other ;  the  first  with  !Jbe 
coarseness  and  shamelessness  of  their  primitive  inclinations,  the  second 
with  the  frivolities  and  vices  of  worldly  habits :  the  first  uncultivated ^ 
their  simplicity  revealing  nothing  but  their  innate  baseness ;  the  second 
cultivated,  their  refinement  instilling  into  them  nothing  but  a  new  cor- 
ruption. And  the  talent  of  the  writers  is  suited  to  the  painting  of  these 
two  groups:  they  have  the  grand  English  faculty,  which  is  the  know- 
ledge of  exact  detail  and  real  sentiments ;  they  see  gestures,  surround- 
ings, dresses ;  they  hear  the  sounds  of  voices,  and  they  have  the  courage 
to  exhibit  them ;  they  have  inherited,  very  littla,  and  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, and  in  spite  of  themselves,  still  they  have  inherited  from  Sbak- 
speare ;  they  manipulate  openly,  and  without  any  softening,  the  coarse 
harsh  red  colour  which  alone  can  bring  out  the  figures  of  their  brutes. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  have  animation  and  a  good  style ;  they  can 
express  the  thoughtless  chatter,  the  foolish  affectations,  the  inexhaustible 
and  capricious  abundance  of  drawing-room  stupidities ;  they  have  as 
much  liveliness  as  the  most  foolish,  and  at  the  same  time  tJtiej  speak 
as  well  as  the  best  instructed  ;  they  can  give  the  model  of  witty  con- 
versations; they  have  lightness  of  touch,  brilliancy,  and  also  facility, 
exactness,  without  which  you  cannot  draw  the  portrait  of  a  man  of 
the  world.  They  find  naturally  on  their  palette  the  strong  colours  wbidi 
suit  their  barbarians,  and  the  pretty  tints  which  suit  their  exquisites. 

VIIL 

First  there  is  the  blockhead,  Squire  Sullen,  a  low  kind  of  sot,  of 
whom  his  wife  speaks  in  this  fashion :  '  After  his  man  and  he  had 
rolled  about  the  room,  like  sick  passengers  in  a  storm,  he  comes  flounce 
iato  bed,  dead  as  a  salmon  into  a  fishmonger's  basket;  his  feet  cold  as 
ice,  his  breath  hot  as  a  furnaoe,  and  his  hands  and  his  face  as  greasy  as 
his  flannel  nightcap.  O  matrimony  1  He  tosses  up  the  clothes  with  s 
barbarous  swing  over  his  shoulders,  disorders  the  whole  economy  of 
my  bed,  leaves  me  half  naked,  and  my  whole  night's  comfort  is  the 
tuneable  serenade  of  that  wakeful  nightingale,  his  nose ! '  ^  Sir  John 
Brute  says :  *  What  the  plague  did  I  marry  her  (his  wife)  for  ?  I  knew 
she  did  not  like  me ;  if  she  had,  she  would  have  lain  with  me.'  *  He 
turns  his  drawing-room  into  a  stable,  smokes  it  foul  to  drive  the  women 
away,  throws  his  pipe  at  their  heads,  drinks,  swears,  and  curses.  Coarss 
words  and  oaths  flow  through  his  conversation  like  filth  through  a 

•  Farquhar,  The  Beaux  StnOagem,  IL  1. 

•  Vanbrugh,  Provoked  W'/e,  v  0.        r^^^^^T^ 
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gutter.  He  drinlcs  himself  drunk  at  the  tavern,  and  howls  oni,  '  Damn 
morality  I  and  damn  the  watch  I  and  let  the  constable  be  married*'^ 
He  cries  out  that  he  is  a  free -bom  Englishman  ;  bezants  to  go  out  and 
break  everything.  He  leaves  the  inn  with  other  besotted  scamps,  and 
attacks  the  women  in  the  street.  He  robs  a  tailor  who  was  carrying  a 
doctor's  gown,  puts  it  on,  thrashes  the  guard.  He  is  seized  and  taken 
by  the  constable;  on  the  road  he  breaks  out  into  abuse,  and  ends  by 
proposing  to  him,  amid  the  hiccups  and  stupid  reiterations  of  a  drunken 
nan,  tc  go  and  find  out  somewhere  a  bottle  and  a  girl.  He  returns 
at  last,  covered  with  blood  and  mud,  growling  like  a  dog,  with  red 
swollen  eyes,  calling  his  wife  a  slut  and  a  liar.  He  goes  to  her, 
forcibly  embraces  her,  and  as  die  turns  away,  cries,  ^I  see  it  goes 
damnably  against  your  stomach — ^and  therefore — kiss  me  again.  (Kisses 
and  tumbles  her.)  So,  now  you  being  as  dirty  and  as  nasty  as  myself, 
we  may  go  pig  together.'  *  He  wants  to  get  a  cup  of  cold  tea  out  of 
the  closet,  kicks  open  the  door,  and  discovers  his  wife's  and  niece's 
gallants.  He  storms,  raves  madly  with  his  clammy  tongue,  then  sud- 
denly falls  asleep.  His  valet  comes  and  takes  the  insensible  burden  on 
bi^  shoulders.'  It  is  the  portrait  of  a  mere  animal,  and  I  fancy  it  it 
lot  a  nice  one. 

That  is  the  husband ;  let  us  look  at  the  father.  Sir  Tunbelly  Clumseyi 
a  country  gentleman,  elegant,  if  any  of  them  were.  Tom  FasUon  knocks 
at  the  door  of  the  mansion,  which  looks  like  *  Noah's  ark,'  and  where 
they  receive  people  as  in  a  besieged  city.  A  servant  appears  at  a 
window  with  a  blunderbuss  in  his  hand,  who  is  at  last  unwillingly 
persuaded  that  he  ought  to  let  his  master  know.  *  Ralph,  go  thy  weas, 
and  ask  Sir  Tunbelly  if  he  pleases  to  be  waited  upon.  And  dost  hear? 
call  to  nurse,  that  she  may  lock  up  Miss  Hoyden  before  the  geat's  open.'^ 
Tou  see  in  this  house  they  keep  a  watch  over  the  girls.  Sir  Tunbelly 
oomes  up  with  his  people,  armed  with  guns,  pitchforks,  scythes,  and 
dubs,  in  no  amiable  mood,  and  wants  to  know  the  name  of  his  visitor. 
'Till  I  know  your  name,  I  shall  not  ask  you  to  come  into  my  house; 
and  when  I  know  your  name — ^'tis  six  to  four  I  don't  ask  you  neither.'  ^ 
He  is  like  a  watchdog  growling  and  looking  at  the  calves  of  an  intruder. 
But  he  presently  learns  that  this  intruder  is  his  future  son-in-law ;  he 
tttters  some  exclamations,  and  makes  his  excuses.  *  Cod'9  my  life  I  I 
ilk  your  lordship's  pardon  ten  thousand  times.  (To  a  servant,)  Here, 
lunLn  a-doors  quickly.  Get  a  Scotch-coal  fire  in  the  great  parlour; 
■H  all  the  Turkey- work  chairs  in  their  places;  get  the  great  bras* 
ctmdlesticks  out,  and  be  sure  stick  the  sockets  full  of  laurel.  Kun !  .  •  • 
And  do  you  hear,  run  away  to  nurse,  bid  her  let  Miss  Hoyden  loose 

*  Vaabmgh.  Provoked  Wife,  iiL  2.  «  Ibid,  v.  2. 

*  The  valet  Baaor  sajs  to  hid  master :  '  Come  to  joxxt  kenne  I,  yon  cuckold^ 
inmken  sot  you.' — Md. 

*  Yanlfragh's  Jielap$e,  ill.  8.  ■  Udd. 
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again,  and  if  it  was  not  shifting-day,  let  her  put  on  a  clean  tucker, 
quick  I '  ^     The  false  son-in-law  wants  to  marry  Hoyden  straight  off. 

*  Not  so  soon  neither !  that^s  shooting  my  girl  before  you  bid  her  stand 

•  •  .  Besides,  my  wench's  wedding-gown  is  not  come  home  yet'*  Tha 
other  suggests  that  a  speedy  marriage  will  save  money.  Spare  money  f 
•ays  the  father,  'Udswoons,  I'll  give  my  wench  a  wedding-dinner,  thongb 
I  go  to  grass  with  the  king  of  Assyria  foi't.  ...  Ah !  poor  girl,  she^U  be 
scared  out  of  her  wits  on  her  wedding-night ;  for,  honestly  speaking, 
she  does  not  know  a  man  from  a  woman  but  by  his  beajrd  and  bis 
breeches.*  •  Foppington,  the  true  son-in-law,  arrives.  Sir  Tunbelly, 
taking  him  for  an  impostor,  calls  him  a  dog ;  Hoyden  proposes  to  drag 
him  in  the  horse-pond ;  they  bind  him  hand  and  foot,  and  thrust  him 
into  the  dog-kennel ;  Sir  Tunbelly  puts  his  fist  under  his  nose,  and 
threatens  to  knock  his  teeth  down  his  throat.  Afterwards,  having 
discovered  the  impostor,  he  says,  '  My  lord,  will  you  cut  his  throat  ? 
or  shall  I  ?  .  .  .  Here,  give  me  my  dog- whip.  .  .  .  Here,  here,  here,  let 
me  beat  out  his  brains,  and  that  will  decide  alL*  *  He  behaves  like  a 
lunatic,  and  wants  to  fall  upon  him  with  his  fists.  Such  is  the  country 
gentleman,  landlord  and  farmer,  boxer  and  drinker,  brawler  and  beast. 
There  steams  up  from  all  these  scenes  a  smell  of  cooking,  the  noise  of 
riot,  the  odour  of  a  dunghilL 

Like  father  like  child.  Wbat  a  candid  creature  is  Miss  Hoydoil 
She  grumbles  to  herself,  ^  It's  well  I  have  a  husband  a-coming,  or,  ecod, 
rd  marry  the  baker ;  I  would  so  I  Nobody  can  knock  at  the  gate,  but 
presently  I  must  be  locked  up  ;  and  here's  the  young  greyhound  hiUih 
can  run  loose  about  the  house  all  the  day  long,  she  can  ;  'tis  very  welL'* 
When  the  nurse  tells  her  her  future  husband  has  arrived,  she  leaps  for 
joy,  and  kisses  the  old  woman.  '  O  Lord  I  I'll  go  put  on  my  laced  smock^ 
though  I'm  whipped  till  the  blood  run  down  my  heels  for't.'  •  Tom 
comes  himself,  and  asks  her  if  she  will  be  his  wife.  *  Sir,  I  never  disobey 
my  father  in  anything  but  eating  of  green  gooseberries.'  But  your 
father  wants  to  wait .  .  .  *a  whole  week.'  *  A  week ! — ^why,  I  shall  be  an 
old  woman  by  tLat  time.'  '  I  cannot  give  all  her  answers.  There  is  the 
spirit  of  a  she-goat  under  her  kitchen-talk.  She  marries  Tom  secretly 
on  the  spot,  and  vhe  chaplain  wishes  them  many  children.  ^  Ecod,'  she 
says,  ^  with  all  my  heart !  the  more  the  merrieri  I  say ;  ha  1  nurse  I  *  * 


>  Yanbrn^'B  i?etol»e,  iiL  a.  ^ Ibid,  iiL  6.  ^  IbicL  «/5i(i.v.  i» 

» Ibid,  ill  4.  •  Ibid,  ^  Jbid.  iv.  1. 

>  Ibid,  iv.  4.  The  character  of  the  nurse  is  excellent.  Tom  Fushion  thanks  her 
for  the  training  she  has  given  Hoyden :  'Alas,  all  I  can  boast  of  is,  I  gave  her  pni« 
good  milk,  and  so  your  honour  would  have  said,  an  you  had  seen  how  the  poor 
thing  sucked  it. — £h  I  Ood*8  blessing  on  the  sweet  face  on't !  how  it  used  to  hang 
at  this  poor  veat,  and  suck  and  squeeze,  and  kick  and  sprawl  it  would,  till  tbf 
bfSlj  on't  wats  so  full,  it  would  drop  off  like  a  leech/ 

This  is  genuine,  even  after  Juliet's  nurse  in  Sbakspearo^ 
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'     * « ^rd  Foppingtoo,  the  true  intended,  tuMQ  np,  and  Tom  makes  oft 

j^ "  her  plan  is  formed.     She  bids  the  ntirse  and  chaplain  hold 

r%  giea.     *  If  you  two  will  be  sure  to  hold  your  tongues,  and  not 

•  S'  S  J  ^^  what's  past,  Til  e'en  marry  this  lord  too.'     *  What,'  says 

m  9t  -  T         ^ijo-Jq^  my  dear?'     *  Why,  you  had  three,  good  nurse, 

Igue.' '     She  nevertheless  takes  a  dislike  to  the 

^  is  not  well  made,  he  hardly  gives  her  enough 

itates  between  the  two.     *  If  I  leave  my  lord, 

I  mwmh  leave  my  lady  too ;  and  when  I  rattle  about  the  streets  in  my 

ooQch,  they'll  only  say,  There  goes  mistress — mistress — mistress  what  ? 

What's  this  man's  name  I  have  married,  nurse  ? '     '  Squire  Fashion. 

*  Squire  Fashion  is  it  ?  — ^Well,  'Squire,  that's  better  than  nothing.*  .  .  . 

Love  him  1  why  do  you  think  I  love  him,  nurse  ?  ecod,  I  would  not 

care  if  he  were  hanged,  so  I  were  but  once  married  to  him  1 — N<>^ 

that  which  pleases  me,  is  to  think  what  work  I'll  make  when  I  get  to 

London ;  for  when  I  am  a  wife  and  a  lady  both,  nurse,  ecod,  I'll  flaunt 

It  with  the  best  of  'em.'*     But  she  is  cautious  all  the  same.     She 

knows  that  her  father  has  his  dog's  whip  handy,  and  that  he  will  give 

her  a  good  shake.     *But,  d'ye  hear?'  she  says  to  the  niu-se.     '  Pray, 

take  care  of  one  thing :  when  the  business  comes  to  break  out,  be  sure 

you  get  between  me  and  my  father,  for  you  know  his  tricks ;  he'll 

knock  me  down.'  *      Here  is  your  true  moral  ascendency.     For  such  a 

character,  there  is  no  other,  and  Sir  Tun  belly  does  well  to  keep  her 

tied  t^  and  to  let  her  taste  a  discipline  of  daily  stripes,* 

IX. 

Let  US  accompany  this  modest  character  to  town,  and  place  her  with 
her  equals  in  fine  society.  All  these  candid  folk  do  wonders  there, 
both  in  the  way  of  actions  and  maxims.  Wycherley's  Country  Wife 
gives  us  the  tone.  When  one  of  them  happens  to  find  herself  half 
honest,*  she  has  the  manners  and  the  boldness  of  a  hussar.  Others 
teem  horn  with  the  souls  of  courtesans  and  procuresses.  '  If  I  marry 
iiy  lord  Aimwell,'  says  Dorinda,  *  there  will  be  title,  place,  and  pre- 
cedence, the  Park,  the  play,  and  the  drawing-room,  splendour,  equipage, 
noiie,  and  flambeaux. — Hey,  my  lady  Aimwell's  servants  there  I  Lights, 
lights  to  the  stairs  I  my  lady  Aimwell's  coach  put  forward  I  Stand  by, 
ouke  room  for  her  ladyship ! — Are  not  these  things  moving  ?' '  She  is 
open,  and  so  are  others — Corinna,  Miss  Betty,  Belinda,  for  example. 
Belinda  says  to  her  aunt,  whose  virtue  b  tottering :  ^  The  sooner  you 
capitulate  the  better.'*     Further  on,  when  she  has  decided  to  marry 

-  —  m 

»  Vanbmgh's  Beiapse,  iv.  6.        *  Ibid.  v.  5.      »  Ibid.  Iv.  1.      *  Ibid.  v.  5. 
■  See  also  the  character  of  a  young  stupid  blockhead,  Squire  Humphrey 
(VaBbmgh's  Journey  to  Londo.^,)  He  has  only  a  single  idea,  to  be  always  eating 
•  Wycherley's  Hippolita ;  Farquhar's  Silvia, 
I         '  Farquhar's  Beaux  Stratagem,  iv.  1.    »  Vanbrugh's  Protohs4  W\fe.)ii.  8. 
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Heartfree,  to  iATc  her  awrft  who  is  compromised,  she  makes  ftg^l?    ^ 
sion  of  faith  which  pi'omises  well  for  the  future  of  her  new\^     « 
*  Were't  not  for  your  aflfair  in  the  balance,  I  should  go  near  to  ^ 
up  some  odious  man  of  quality  yet,  and  only  take  poor  Heartfiree  fot^ 
gallant.*  ^     These  yoimg  ladies  are  clever,  and  in  all  cases  apt  to  folloir 
good  instruction.     Hear  Miss  Prue:  'Look  you  here,  madam,  then, 
what  Mr.  Tattle  has  given  me. — Look  you  here,  cousin,  here's  a  snuff- 
box ;  nay,  there's  snuflf  in't ; — here,  will  you  have  any  ? — Oh,  good  I 
how  sweet  it  it! — Mr.  Tattle  is  ail  over  sweet;  his  peruke  is  sweeti 
and  his  gloves  are  sweet,  and  his  handkerchief  is  sweet,  pure  sweety 
sweeter  than  roses. — Smell  him,  mother,  madam,  I  mean. — He  gave  me 
this  ring  for  a  kiss.  .  .  .  Smell,  cousin ;  he  says,  he'll  give  mo  something 
that  will  make  my  smocks  smell  this  way.     Is  not  it  pure  ? — It's  bett^ 
th^  lavender,  mun. — I'm  resolved  I  won't  let  nurse  put  any  more 
lavender  among  my  smocks — ha,  cousin?"     It  is  the  silly  chatter  of 
a  young  magpie,  who  flies  for  the  first  tima     Tattle,  alone  with  her, 
tells  her  he  is  going  to  make  love : 

*Mi8S  P,  Well ;  and  how  will  you  make  love  to  me  f  oome,  I  long  to  have  yoa 
begin.    Most  I  make  love  too  ?  you  most  tell  me  how. 

T.  Ton  most  let  me  speak,  miss,  yoa  must  not  speak  first ;  I  must  a^  joi 
^aestions,  and  yon  must  answer. 

Miss  P.  What,  is  it  like  the  catechism  t^-coma  then,  ask  ma. 

'JT.  D'ye  think  yoa  can  love  me! 

Miss  P,  Yes. 

T,  Pooh !  pox !  yoa  most  not  say  yes  already ;  I  shan't  care  a  &rthing  Cor  ym 
ttien  in  a  twinkling. 

Miss  P.  What  most  I  say  then  ? 

T,  Why,  you  must  say  no,  or  you  believe  not,  or  yoa  oan*t  tell. 

Miss  P.  Why,  must  I  tell  a  lie  then  ? 

T.  Yes,  if  you'd  be  well-bred ; — all  well-bred  persons  lie. — ^Besides,  yoa  an  a 
woman,  you  most  never  speak  what  yoa  think :  yoor  words  must  contradict  yoor 
thoughts ;  but  your  actions  may  contnadict  your  words.  So,  when  I  ask  you,  if  yoa 
can  love  me,  you  must  say  no,  but  you  must  love  me  too.  If  I  tell  yoa  you  are 
handsome,  you  mubt  deny  it,  and  say  I  flatter  yoa.  But  you  must  think  yourself 
moie  charming  than  I  speak  you:  and  like  me,  for  the  beauty  which  I  say  you 
b\Te,  as  much  as  if  I  had  it  myself  If  I  ask  yoa  to  kiss  me,  you  must  be  angry, 
bitt  you  must  not  refuse  me.  •  .  . 

Miss  P,  0  Lord,  I  swear  this  is  pare ! — I  like  it  better  than  oar  old-fashioned 
•oontry  way  of  speaking  one's  mind ; — and  mast  not  yoa  lie  too  f 

T.  Hum  t — ^Yes  ;  but  you  must  believe  I  speak  trath. 

Miss  P.  0  Gemini]  well,  I  always  had  a  great  mind  to  tell  Het;  bat  ihtf 
frighted  me,  and  said  it  was  a  sin. 

T.  Well,  my  pretty  creature  ;  will  yoa  make  me  happy  by  giving  me  a  kisif 

Miss  P.  No,  inde^ ;  I'm  angry  at  you.    {Runs  and  Bsses  hita.) 

T.  Hold,  hold,  that's  pretty  well ;— bat  yoa  should  not  have  given  it  me^  M 
have  safTered  me  to  have  taken  it 

*  Yanbrugh's  Pravolfied  Wife  v.  2.       »  Congreve's  IsO^sfor  Low,  ii.  10. 
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if  iM  P.  Well,  well  do  it  again. 

T,  With  all  my  heart     Now,  then,  my  little  angeL     (Kktm  W.) 
MUbP.  Pishl 

T.  That's  right— again,  my  charmer  I    (Kiuea  ogam.) 
MUf  P,  O  fy  I  nay,  now  I  can't  abide  yon. 

T*  Admirable  1  that  wis  aa  well  aa  if  you  had  been  botn  and  bred  in  Oorenfe 
tedien.'^ 

She  makes  such  rapid  progress,  that  we  must  stop  the  quotation 
fbrthwith.  And  mark,  what  is  bred  in  the  bone  will  come  out  in  the 
flesh.  All  these  charming  characters  soon  employ  the  language  of 
kitchen-maids.  When  Ben,  the  dolt  of  a  sailor,  wants  to  make  love 
to  Miss  Prue,  she  sends  him  off  with  a  flea  in  his  ear,  raves,  lets  loose 
a  string  of  cries  and  coarse  expressions,  calls  him  a  *  great  sea-calf.* 
*  What  does  father  mean,*  he  says,  *  to  leave  me  alone,  as  soon  as  I  come 
home,  with  such  a  dirty  dowdy  ?  Sea-calf  1  I  an't  calf  enough  to  lick 
your  chalked  face,  you  cheese-curd,  you.'  Moved  by  these  amenities, 
she  breaks  out  into  a  rage,  weeps,  calls  him  *  a  stinking  tar-barreL" 
They  come  and  put  a  stop  to  this  iirst  essay  at  gallantry.  She  fires  up, 
declares  she  will  marry  Tattle,  or  else  Robin  the  butler.  Her  father 
says,  *  Hussy,  you  shall  have  a  rod.'  She  answers,  *  A  fiddle  of  a  rod  1 
ril  have  a  husband :  and  if  you  won't  get  me  one,  I'll  get  one  for  my- 
•elf.  I'll  marry  our  Robin  the  butler.'*  Here  are  pretty  and  prancing 
mares  if  you  like ;  but  decidedly,  in  these  authors'  hands,  the  natural 
man  becomes  nothing  but  a  waif  from  the  stable  or  the  kennel. 

Will  you  be  better  pleased  by  the  educated  man  ?  The  worldly 
fife  which  they  depict  is  a  regular  carnival,  and  the  heads  of  their 
heroines  are  full  of  wild  imaginations  and  unchecked  gossip.  You 
Baay  see  in  Congreve  how  they  chatter,  with  what  a  flow  of  words 
and  affectations,  with  what  a  shrill  and  modulated  voice,  with  what 
gestures,  what  twisting  of  arms  and  neck,  what  looks  raised  to  heaven, 
what  genteel  airs,  what  grimaces.     Lady  Wishfort  speaks : 

'  Bnt  art  thon  sure  Sir  Rowland  will  not  fail  to  come  f  or  will  he  not  fail  when 
he  does  come  f  Will  he  be  importunate,  Foible,  and  push  f  For  if  he  shouhl  not 
be  importunate,  I  shall  never  break  decorums : — I  shall  die  with  confusion,  if  I 
im  forced  to  advance. — Oh  no,  J  can  never  advance ! — I  shall  swoon,  if  he  should 
expect  advances.  No,  I  hope  Sir  Rowland  is  better  bred  than  to  put  a  lady  to  the 
•ecessity  of  breaking  her  forms.  I  won't  be  too  coy  neither — I  won't  give  him 
despair — bat  a  little  disdain  is  not  amiss  ;  a  little  scorn  is  alluring.'  Foible.  *  A 
littl»  leom  becomes  your  ladyship.'  Lady  W.  '  Yes,  but  tenderness  becomes  ma 
bett— a  sort  of  dyingness — you  see  that  picture  has  a  sort  of  a — ^ha,  Foible  I  ^ 
•wimmingnesa  in  the  eye — ^yes,  I'll  look  so — my  niece  affects  it ;  but  she  wants 
fettuea.  Is  Sir  Ro^vland  handsome  I  Let  my  toilet  be  removed — I'll  drees  above, 
in  receive  Sir  Rowland  here.  Is  he  handsome  I  Don't  answer  me.  I  won't  know  : 
rU  be  sorpriaed.  111  be  taken  by  surprise.*  •  .   .  And  how  do  I  look,  Foible  f 

'  Congreve's  Love  for  Love,  ii.  11.  *  Ibid.  iii.  7.  *  Ibid.  v.  d 

*  Congreve,  The  Way  of  tJce  World,  iii.  5. 
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¥,  'MoftkOliiigwelUmAdAiii.'  Lady  W,  '  Well,  and  how  sball  Ireedtehiml 
in  what  figure  shall  I  give  his  heart  the  first  impression? .  .  .  Sliall  I  sit  I— no,  I 
won't  sit — 111  walk— aj,  111  walk  from  the  door  upon  his  entrance ;  and  then  tarn 
fall  npon  him— no,  that  will  he  too  sndden.  I'll  lie— ay.  111  lie  down — 111 
receive  him  in  my  little  dressing-room ;  there's  a  couch— yes,  yea,  111  give  tht 
first  impression  on  a  couch.  I  won't  lie  neither,  hut  loU  and  lean  upon  one  elbow: 
with  one  foot  a  little  dangling  off,  jogging  in  a  thoughtful  way — ^yes — and  tLn 
as  soon  as  he  appears,  starts  ay,  start,  and  be  surprised,  and  rise  to  meet  him  tM  • 
prt^tty  disorder. ' '  • 

These  hesitations  of  a  finished  coquette  become  still  more  vehement 
at  the  critical  moment.  Lady  Ply  ant  thinks  herself  beloved  by  Meliefont, 
\rho  does  not  love  her  at  aU,  and  tries  in  vain  to  undeceive  her. 

/  MeL  'For  Heaven's  sake,  madam.'  Lady  P.  '0,  name  it  no  more! — Blen 
/me,  how  can  you  talk  of  heaven !  and  have  so  much  wickedness  in  your  heart? 
May  be  you  don't  think  it  a  sin. — They  say  some  of  you  gentlemen  don't  think  it 
a  sin. — May  be  it  is  no  sin  to  them  that  don't  think  it  so  ;  indeed,  if  I  did  not 
think  it  a  sin — but  still  my  honour,  if  it  were  no  sin. — But  then,  to  marry  my 
daughter,  for  the  conveniency  of  frequent  opportunities.  111  never  consent  to  that; 
as  sure  as  can  be,  111  break  the  match.'  MtL  *  Death  and  amazement. — Madam, 
upon  my  knees.*  Lady  P.  *  Nay,  nay,  rise  up  ;  come,  you  shall  sec  my  good 
nature.  I  know  love  U  powerful,  and  nobody  can  help  his  passion :  'tis  not  your 
fault ;  nor  I  s>«ear  it  is  not  mine.  How  can  I  help  it,  if  I  have  charms  ?  and  how 
can  you  help  it  If  you  are  made  a  captive  ?  I  swear  it  is  pity  it  should  be  a  fault. 
But  my  honour,— well,  but  your  honour  too — but  the  sin  I — well,  but  the  necessity 
— O  Loid,  here  is  somebody  coming,  I  dare  not  stay.  Well,  you  must  consider  of 
jour  crime  ;  and  strive  as  much  as  can  be  against  it, — strive,  be  siire — but  don't 
be  melancholic,  don't  despair. — But  never  think  that  111  gnint  you  anything ;  O 
Lord,  no. — But  be  sure  you  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  the  marriage :  for  though  1 
know  you  don't  love  Cynthia,  only  as  a  blind  to  your  passion  for  me,  yet  it  will 
make  roe  jealous. — O  Lord,  what  did  I  say  ?  jealous  1  no,  no  ;  I  can't  be  jealoua, 
for  I  must  not  love  you— therefore  don't  hope,— but  don't  despair  neither.— O, 
they're  coming  I  I  must  fly.'  * 

She  escapes,  and  we  will  not  follow  her. 

This  giddiness,  this  volubility,  this  pretty  corruption,  these  reckletf 
•  and  affected  airs,  are  collected  in  the  most  brilliant,  the  most  worldlj 
portrait  of  the  stage  we  are  discussing,  that  of  Mrs.  Miilami^t,  '  a  fint 
lady,'  as  the  Dramatis  Personie  say.'  She  enters,  '  with  her  fan 
spread  and  her  streamers  out,'  dragging  a  train  of  furbelows  and 
ribbons,  passing  through  the  crowd  of  laced  and  bedizened  fcps,  in 
splendid  perukes,  who  flutter  about  her  path,  haughty  and  wanton, 
witty  and  scornful,  toying  with  gallantries,  petulant,  with  a  horror  of 
every  jgrave  word  and  sustained  action,  falling  in  only  with  chaiig« 
and  pleasure.     She  laughs  at  the  sermons  of  Mirabell,  her  suitor ; 

>  Congreve.  The  Way  of  the  World,  iv 
•  Congreve,  The  Double-dealer,  ii.  6. 
»  Congreve,  The  Way  of  the  World, 
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'  Seutentlooi  Miiml«n !— Prithee  don't  look  with  that  violent  atid  inflexiblt 
wise&ce,  like  Solomon  at  the  dividing  of  the  child  in  an  old  tapestry -hanging.* .  .  • 
Em  I  ha !  ha ! — ^pardon  me,  dear  creature,  though  I  grant  you  'tis  a  little  barbarous 
ha!  ha!  ha!'* 

She  breaks  out  into  langhter,  then  gets  into  a  rage,  then  banten^ 
tiien  singSy  then  makes  faces.  Her  attractions  change  at  every  motioii 
while  jou  look  at  her.  It  is  a  regular  whirlpool ;  all  turns  round  in 
her  brain  as  in  a  clock  when  the  mainspring  is  broken.  Nothing  cao 
be  prettier  than  her  fashion  of  entering  on  matrimony: 

MUL  *  Ah. !  Ill  never  marry  unless  I  am  first  made  sure  of  my  will  and  pleasure ! 
.  .  •  My  dear  liberty,  shall  I  leave  thee  f  my  faithful  solitude,  my  darling  con- 
lemplation,  must  1  bid  you  then  adieu!  Ay — ^h — adieu — my  morning  thoughts^ 
agreeable  wakings,  indolent  slumbers,  all  ye  douceurs,  ye  sommeUs  du  mcUin, 
adieu  t — I  can't  do  it ;  'tis  more  than  impossiblo— positively,  Mirabell,  111  lie 
t-bed  in  a  morning  as  long  as  I  please.*  Mir.  *  Then  I'll  get  up  in  a  morning  as 
early  as  I  please.'  MUL  'Ah  I  idle  creature,  get  up  when  you  will— and  d'ye  hear» 
I  won't  be  called  names  after  I'm  married  ;  positively  I  won't  be  called  names.' 
Mir,  'Names  1 '  MUL  *Ay,  as  wife,  spouse,  my  dear,  joy,  jewel,  love,  sweetheart, 
and  tlie  rest  of  that  nauseous  cant,  in  which  men  and  their  wives  are  so  fulsomely 
familiar — I  shall  never  bear  that — good  Mirabell,  don't  let  us  be  familiar  or  fond, 
■or  kiss  before  folks,  like  my  Lady  Fadler,  and  Sir  Francis.  .  .  .  Let  us  never  visit 
together,  nor  go  to  a  play  together  ;  but  let  us  be  very  strange  and  well-bred :  let 
ss  be  as  strange  as  if  we  had  been  married  a  great  while ;  and  as  well-bred  as  if  ws 
were  not  married  at  alL* .  .  .  Mir.  *  Shall  I  kiss  your  hand  upon  the  contract  T  '• 
MUL  'Fainall,  what  shall  1  do  ?  shall  1  have  him  f  I  think  I  must  have  him.' 
fain,  *Ay,  ay,  take  him.  What  should  you  do?*  MiU.  'Well  then— I'll  take 
my  death  I'm  in  a  horrid  fright — Fainall,  I  shall  never  say  it — well — I  think- 
Ill  endure  you.'  Fain.  '  Fy  I  fy  I  have  him,  have  him,  and  tell  him  so  in  plain 
teniB :  for  I  am  sure  you  have  a  mind  to  him.*  MUL  'Are  you .?  1  think  I  have-^ 
and  the  horrid  man  looks  as  if  he  thought  so  too — well,  you  ridiculous  thing  you, 
111  have  you — I  won't  be  kissed,  nor  I  won't  be  thanked — here  kiss  my  hand 
though. — So,  hold  your  tongue  now,  don't  say  a  word.'^ 

The  agreement  is  complete.  I  should  like  to  see  one  more  article  to 
k — a  divorce  ^  a  mensd  et  ihoro:\  this  would  be  the  genuine  marriage 
of  the  worldlings,  that  is,  a  decent  divorce.  And  I  answer  for  it ;  in 
two  years,  Mirabell  and  Millamant  will  come  to  this.  Hither  tends 
the  whole  of  this  theatre ;  for,  with  regard  to  the  women,  but  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  the  married  women,  I  have  only  presented  their 
most  amiable  aspects.  Deeper  down  it  is  all  gloomy,  bitter,  above  all^ 
pernicious.  It  represents  a  household  as  a  prison,  marriage  as  a  warfare, 
woman  as  a  lebel,  adultery  as  the  result  looked  for,  disorder  as  the 
tight  condition,  extravagance  as  pleasure.'     A  woman  of  fashion  goes 

'  Congreve's  Way  qfthe  World,  ii  d.  *  Ibid,  iii  11. 

•Jbid.ir.6.  */6id.  iv.  6. 

*  Amanda,  'How  did  you  live  together?'  Berinthia.  *  Like  man  and  wife, 
ladm. — ^He  loved  the  country,  I  the  town.  He  hawks  and  hounds,  1  coaches  and 
cfuiiMge.     He  eating  and  drinking,  I  carding  and  playing.  ^i^i.g^yl^cJPjM^  « 
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lo  bed  in  tlie  mornhig,  rises  at  mid-day,  curses  lier  husband,  listens  (e 
obscenities,  frequents  balls,  haunts  the  plays,  ruins  reputations,  turns  hes 
home  into  a  gambling-house,  borrows  money,  allures  men,  associates 
her  honour  and  fortune  with  debts  and  assignations.  'We  are  as  wicked 
(as  men),'  says  Lady  Bute,  *but  our  vices,  lie  another  way.  Men  haT« 
more  courage  than  we,  so  they  commit  more  bold,  impudent  sins.  Tbej 
quarrel,  fight,  swear,  drink,  blaspheme,  and  the  like;  whereas  we. 
being  cowards,  only  backbite,  tell  lies,  cheat  at  cards,  and  so  forth.' ^ 
Excellent  catalogue,  where  the  gentlemen  are  included  with  the  rest ! 
The  world  has  done  nothing  but  arm  them  with  correct  phrases  and 
elegant  dresses.  In  Congreve  especially  they  have  the  best  style; 
above  all,  they  know  how  to  hand  ladies  about  and  entertain  them  with 
news;  they  are  expert  in  the  fence  of  retorts  and  replies;  they  are 
never  out  of  countenance,  find  means  to  make  the  most  ticklish  nodons 
understood ;  they  discuss  very  well,  speak  excellently,  salute  still  better; 
but  to  sum  up,  they  are  blackguards,  epicureans  on  system,  professed 
seducers.  They  set  forth  immorality  in  maxims,  and  reason  out  their 
vice.  '  Give  me,'  says  one,  *  a  man  that  keeps  his  five  senses  keen  and 
blight  as  his  sword,  that  has  'em  always  drawn  out  in  their  just  order 
and  strength,  with  his  reason,  as  commander  at  the  head  of  'em,  that 
detaches  'em  by  turns  upon  whatever  party  of  pleasure  agreeably  offers, 
and  commands  'em  to  retreat  upon  the  least  appearance  of  disadvantage 
or  danger.  ...  I  love  a  fine  house,  but  let  another  keep  it ;  and  just  so 
I  love  a  fine  woman."  One  deliberately  seduces  his  friend's  wife; 
another  under  a  false  name  gets  possession  of  his  brother's  intended 
A  third  hires  false  witnesses  to  secure  a  dowry.  I  must  ask  the  reader 
to  consult  for  himself  tlie  fine  stratagems  of  Worthy,  Mirabell,  and 


horn,  I  the  soueak  of  a  fiddle.  We  were  dull  company  at  table,  worse  a-bed. 
Whenever  we  met,  we  gave  one  another  the  spleen ;  and  never  agreed  but  onee^ 
which  was  about  lying  alone.' — Vanbnigh,  Relapse,  Act  it  ad  fin. 

Compare  Vanbnigh,  A  Journey  to  London,  Rarely  has  the  repulsiveness  and 
eorraption  of  the  brutish  or  worldly  nature  been  more  vividly  displayed-  Littlt 
Betty  and  her  brother,  Squire  Humphry,  deserve  hanging. 

Again.  Mrs,  Foresight,  *  Do  you  think  any  woman  honest  I '  Scandal,  *  Yes, 
several  very  honest ;  they'll  cheat  a  little  at  cards,  sometimes  ;  but  that  s  nothing.* 
Mrs,  F,  '  Pshaw  1  but  virtuous,  I  mean.'  8,  '  Yes,  faith  ;  I  believe  some  women 
are  virtuous  too  ;  but  'tis  as  I  believe  some  men  are  valiant,  through  fear.  Fcr 
why  should  a  man  court  danger  or  a  woman  shun  pleasure ! ' — Congreve,  Love/or 
Love,  iii.  14. 

'  Vanbruffh.  Provoked  Wife.  v.  2.  Comnare  also  in  this  oiece  the  oharaettf 
of  Mademoiselle,  the  French  chambermaid.  They  represent  French  vice  at 
even  more  shameless  than  English  vice. 

*  Farquhar's  The  Beauj;  Stratagem,  i.  1 ;  and  in  the  same  piece  here  is  the 
eatechism  of  love  ;  *  What  are  the  objects  of  that  passion? — ^youth,  beauty, and 
clean  linen.'  And  from  the  Mock  Astrologer  of  Dryden  :'  As  I  am  a  gentleman 
a  man  a1x)ut  town,  one  that  wears  good  cloths,  eats,  dnnks,  and  wenches  tfafB 
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others.  They  are  coldblooded  rascals  who  commit  treachef7,  adultery^ 
soonndrelism,  like  trained  experts.  They  are  represented  here  as  men 
cf  fashion ;  they  are  young  leaders,  heroes,  and  as  such  they  manage 
to  get  hold  of  an  heiress.  We  must  go  to  Mirabell  for  an  example  of 
this  medley  of  corruption  and  elegance.  Mrs.  Fainall,  his  old  mistress, 
married  by  him  to  a  common  friend,  a  miserable  wretch,  complains 
to  him  of  this  hateful  marriage.  He  appeases  her,  gives  her  advice, 
shows  her  the  precise  mode,  the  true  expedient  for  setting  things  on 
a  comfortable  footing.  *You  should  have  just  so  much  disgust  for 
jour  husband,  as  may  be  suffident  to  make  you  relish  your  lover.'  8h« 
cries  in  despair,  *  Why  did  you  make  me  marry  this  man  ? '  He  smiles 
calmly,  ^  Why  do  we  daily  commit  disagreeable  and  dangerous  actions  ? 
to  save  that  idol,  reputation.'  How  tender  b  this  argument!  How 
can  a  man  better  console  a  woman  whom  he  has  plunged  into  bitter 
unhappiness  1  What  a  touching  logic  in  the  insinuation  which  follows : 
*If  the  familiarities  of  our  loves  had  produced  that  consequence  of  which 
you  were  apprehensive,  where  could  you  have  fixed  a  father's  name  with 
credit,  but  on  a  husband  ? '  He  insists  on  his  reason  in  an  excellent 
style ;  listen  to  the  distinction  of  a  man  of  feeling :  *  A  better  man 
ought  not  to  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  occasion;  a  worse  had  not 
answered  to  the  purpose.  When  you  are  weary  of  hijn,  you  know  your 
remedy.'  ^  Thus  are  a  woman's  feelings  to  be  considered,  especially  a 
woman  whom  we  have  loved.  To  cap  all,  this  delicate  conversation  it 
meant  to  force  the  poor  deserted  Mrs.  Fainall  into  an  intrigue  which 
shall  obtain  for  Mirabell  a  pretty  wife  and  a  good  dowry.  Certainly 
this  gentleman  knows  the  world ;  no  one  could  better  employ  a  former 
mistress.  Such  are  the  cultivated  characters  of  this  theatre,  as  dishonest 
as  the  uncultivated  ones :  having  transformed  their  evil  instincts  into 
systematic  vices,  lust  into  debauchery,  brutality  into  cynicism,  perversity 
into  depravity,  deliberate  egotists,  calculating  sensuaHsts,  with  rules  for 
their  immorality,  reducing  feeling  to  self-interest,  honour  to  decorum, 
happiness  to  pleasure. 

The  English  Restoration  altogether  was  one  of  those  great  crises 
which,  while  warping  the  develbpment  of  a  society  and  a  literature, 
ihow  the  inward  spirit  which  they  modify,  but  which  contradicts  them. 
Society  did  not  lack  vigour,  nor  literature  talent;  men  of  the  world 
were  polished,  writers  inventive.  There  was  a  court,  drawing-rooms, 
conversation,  worldly  life,  a  taste  for  letters,  the  example  of  France, 
peace,  leisure,  the  influence  of  the  sciences,  politics,  theology ,^-in  short, 
all  the  happy  circumstances  which  can  elevate  the  intellect  and  civilise 
■lanners.  There  was  the  vigorous  satire  of  Wycherley,  the  sparkling 
dialogue  and  fine  raillery  of  Congreve,  the  frauk  nature  and  animation 
of  Vanbrugh,  the  manifold  inventions  of  Farquhar,  in  brief,  all  the 
vesources  which  might  nourish  the  comic  element,  and  add  a  genuin* 
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theatre  to  tihe  best  constmotioDt  of  hnman  intelligence.  Nothing  oam 
to  a  head ;  all  was  abortive.  The  age  has  left  nothing  but  the  memory 
of  corruption  ;  their  comedy  remains  a  repertory  of  viciousness ;  society 
had  only  a  soiled  elegance,  literature  a  frigid  wit.  Their  manners  wen 
gross  and  trivial;  their  ideas  are  futile  or  incomplete.  Through  disguft 
and  reaction,  a  revolution  was  at  hand  in  literary  feeling  and  moral 
habits,  as  well  as  in  general  beliefs  and  political  institutions.  Man  was 
lo  change  altogether,  and  at  a  single  turn.  The  same  repugnance  and 
the  san^e  experience  was  to  detach  him  from  every  aspect  of  his  old 
condition.  The  Englishman  discovered  that  he  was  not  monarchical^ 
Papistical,  nor  sceptical,  but  liberal,  Protestant,  and  devout.  He  came 
to  understand  that  he  was  not  a  roisterer  nor  a  worldling,  but  reflectiva 
and  introspective.  He  contains  a  current  of  animal  life  too  violent  to 
suffer  him  without  danger  to  abandon  himself  to  enjoyment ;  he  needa 
a  barrier  of  moral  reasoning  to  repress  his  outbreaks.  He  contains  a 
current  of  attention  and  will  too  strong  to  suffer  himself  to  rest  content 
with  trifles ;  he  needs  some  weighty  and  serviceable  labour  on  which  to 
expend  his  power.  He  needs  a  barrier  and  an  employment.  He 
needs  a  constitution  and  a  religion  which  shall  restrain  him  by  duties 
which  must  be  performed,  and  rights  whidi  must  be  defended.  He  is 
content  only  in  a  serious  and  orderly  life ;  there  he  finds  the  natural 
groove  and  the  necessary  outlet  of  his  passions  and  his  faculties.  From 
this  time  he  enters  upon  it,  and  this  theatre  itself  exhibits  the  token. 
It  remakes  and  transforms  itself.  Collier  threw  discredit  upon  it; 
Addison  condemned  it.  National  sentiment  awoke  from  the  dream; 
French  manners  are  jeered  at ;  the  prologues  celebrate  the  defeats  oi 
Louis  XIV, ;  the  licence,  elegance,  religion  of  his  court,  are  presented 
under  a  ridiculous  or  odious  light.^  Immorality  gradually  diminishes, 
marriage  is  more  respected,  the  heroines  go  no  further  than  to  the 
verge  of  adultery ;'  the  roisterers  are  pulled  up  at  the  critical  moment ; 
one  of  them  suddenly  declares  himself  purified,  and  speaks  in  verse,  the 
better  to  mark  his  enthusiasm ;  another  praises  marriage  ;*  some  aspire 
in  the  fifth  act  to  an  orderly  life.  We  ^idl  soon  see  Steele  writing  a 
moral  treatise  called  27ie  Christian  Hero,  Henceforth  comedy  declines, 
and  literary  talent  flows  into  another  channel.  Essay,  romance,  pam-' 
phlet,  dissertation,  displace  the  drama ;  and  the  English  classical  spirit, 
abandoning  the  kinds  of  wriUng  which  are  foreign  to  its  nature,  enters 


^  The  part  of  Chaplain  Foigard  in  Farquhar's  Beaux  Stratagem;  of  Mademoi* 
selle,  and  generally  of  all  the  French  people. 
"^  '  The  part  of  Amanda  in  Yanbrugh's  Helapm;  of  Mia  Sullen ;  the  conveiiifla 
of  two  roisterers,  in  the  Becuix  Stratagem. 

*  '  Though  marriage  he  a  lottery  in  which  there  are  a  wondrous  many  blanka 
yet  them  is  one  inestimable  lot,  in  which  the  only  heaven  upon  earth  is  written.' 

'  To  be  capable  of  loviug  cue,  doubtless,  is  better  than  to  possess  a  thoo 

Mid.— VaNBBUGH,  nr^r^n]r> 
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upon  the  great  works  which  are  destined  to  immortalise  it  and  give  it 
expression. 

X. 

Nevertheless,  in  this  continuous  decline  of  dramatic  invention,  and 
in  the  great  change  of  literary  vitality,  some  shoots  strike  out  at  dis- 
tant intervals  towards  comedy ;  for  mankind  always  seeks  for  entertain- 
ment, and  the  theatre  is  always  a  place  of  entertainment.  The  tree 
once  jianted  grows,  feebly  without  a  doubt,  with  long  intervals  of  almost 
total  dryness  and  almost  constant  barrenness,  yet  subject  to  imperfect 
renewab  of  life,  to  passing  partial  blossomings,  sometimes  to  an  inferior 
fruitage  bursting  forth  from  the  lowest  branches.  Even  when  the  great 
subjects  are  worn  out,  there  is  still  room  here  and  there  for  a  happy  idea. 
Let  a  wit,  clever  and  experienced,  take  it  in  hand,  he  will  catch  up  m 
few  oddities  on  his  way,  he  will  introduce  on  the  scene  some  vice  or 
fault  of  his  time ;  the  public  vrill  come  in  crowds,  and  ask  no  better 
than  to  recognise  itself  and  laugh.  There  was  one  of  these  successes 
when  Gay,  in  the  Beggar^  Opera^  brought  out  the  rascaldom  of  the 
great  world,  and  avenged  the  public  on  Walpole  and  the  court; 
another,  when  Goldsmith,  inventing  a  series  of  mistakes,  led  his  hero 
and  his  audience  through  five  acts  of  blunders.^  After  all,  if  true 
comedy  can  only  exist  in  certain  ages,  ordinary  comedy  can  exist  in 
any  age.  It  is  too  near  akin  to  the  pamphlet,  novels,  satire,  not  to 
raise  itself  occasionally  by  its  propinquity.  If  I  have  an  enemy,  in- 
stead of  attacking  him  in  a  brochure,  I  can  take  my  fling  at  him  on 
the  stage.  If  I  am  capable  of  painting  a  character  in  a  story,  I  am  not 
far  from  having  the  talent  to  bring  out  the  pith  of  this  same  character 
b  a  few  turns  of  a  dialogue.  If  I  can  quietly  ridicule  a  vice  in  a  copy 
of  verses,  I  shall  easily  arrive  at  making  this  vice  speak  out  from  the 
■K)uth  of  an  actor.  At  least  I  shall  be  tempted  to  try  it ;  I  shall  be* 
leduced  by  the  wonderful  ^lat  which  the  footlights,  declamation, 
scenery  give  to  an  idea ;  I  shall  try  and  bring  my  own  into  this  strong 
light ;  I  shall  go  in  for  it  even  when  it  is  necessary  that  my  talent  be  a 
little  or  a  good  deal  forced  for  the  occasion.  If  need  be,  I  shall  delude 
myself,  substitute  expedients  for  fresh  originality  and  true  comic  genius. 
If  on  a  few  points  I  am  inferior  to  the  great  masters,  on  some,  it  may  be, 
I  surpass  tliem ;  I  can  work  up  my  style,  refine  upon  it,  discover 
happier  words,  more  striking  jokes,  livelier  exchange  of  brilliant 
repartees,  newer  images,  more  picturesque  comparisons;  I  can  take 
from  this  one  a  character,  from  the  other  a  situation,  borrow  of  a 
neighbouring  nation,  out  of  old  plays,  good  novels,  biting  pamphlets, 
pointed  satires,  and  small  newspapers ;  I  can  accumulate  effects,  serve 
^  to  the  public  a  stronger  and  more  appetising  stew;  above  all,  I 
ttn  perfect  my  machine,  oil  the  wheels,  plan  the  surprises,  the  itaga 

'  She  Stoops  to  Conquer. 
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effects,  the  see-saw  of  the  plot,  like  a  consummate  playwright.  The 
art  of  constructing  plays  is  as  capable  of  development  as  the  art  of 
clockmaking.  The  farce-writer  of  to-day  sees  that  the  catastrophe  of 
half  of  Moli^re's  plays  is  ridiculous ;  nay,  many  of  them  can  produce 
effects  better  than  Moli^re ;  in  the  long  run,  they  succeed  in  stripping 
the  theatre  of  all  awkwardness  and  circumlocution.  A  piquant  stylci 
and  perfect  machinery ;  pungency  in  all  the  words,  and  animation  in 
all  the  scenes;  a  superabundance  of  wit,  and  marvels  of  ingenuity;  ovef 
all  this,  a  true  physical  activity,  and  the  secret  pleasure  of  depicting 
and  justifying  oneself,  of  public  self-glorification :  here  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  School  for  Scandal^  here  the  source  of  the  talent  and  thf 
success  of  Sheridan. 

He  was  the  contemporary  of  Beaumarchais,  and  resembled  him  in 
his  talent  and  in  his  life.  The  two  epochs,  the  two  schools  of  drama, 
the  two  characters,  correspond.  Like  Beaumarchais,  he  was  a  lucky 
adventurer,  clever,  amiable,  and  generous,  reaching  success  through 
scandal,  who  flashed  up  and  shone  in  a  moment,  scaled  with  a  rush  the 
empyrean  of  politics  and  literature,  settled  himself,  as  it  were,  among 
the  constellations,  and,  like  a  brilliant  rocket,  presently  went  out  in  the 
darkness.  Nothing  failed  him;  he  attained  all  at  the  first  leap,  without 
apparent  effort,  like  a  prince  who  need  only  show  himself  to  win  his 
place.  All  the  most  surpassing  happiness,  the  most  brilliant  in  art,  the 
most  exalted  in  worldly  position,  he  took  as  his  birthright  The  poor 
unknown  youth,  wretched  translator  of  an  unreadable  Greek  sophist, 
who  at  twenty  walked  about  Bath  in  a  red  waistcoat  and  a  cocked  hat, 
destitute  of  hope,  and  ever  conscious  of  the  emptiness  of  his  pockets, 
had  gained  the  heart  of  the  most  admired  beauty  and  musician  of  her 
time,  had  carried  her  off  from  ten  rich,  elegant,  titled  adorers,  had 
fought  with  the  best-hoaxed  of  the  ten,  beaten  him,  had  carried  by 
'  storm  the  curiosity  and  attention  of  the  public.  Then,  challenging 
glory  and  wealth,  he  placed  successively  on  the  stage  the  most  diverse 
and  the  most  applauded  dramas,  comedies,  farce,  opera,  serious  verse; 
he  bought  and  worked  a  large  theatre  without  a  farthing,  inaugurated 
a  reign  of  successes  and  pecuniary  advantages,  and  led  a  life  of  elegance 
amid  the  enjoyments  of  social  and  domestic  joys,  surrounded  by  univer- 
sal admiration  and  wonder.  Thence,  aspiring  yet  higher,  he  conquered 
power,  entered  the  House  of  Commons,  showed  himself  a  match  for  tbs 
first  orators,  opposed  Pitt,  acctised  Warren  Hastings,  supported  Fox, 
jeered  at  Burke ;  sustained  with  icUU^  disinterestedness,  and  constancyi 
a  most  difficult  and  generous  part ;  became  one  of  the  three  or  four  most 
noted  men  in  England,  an  equal  of  the  greatest  lords,  the  friend  of  • 
royal  prince,  in  the  end  even  Receiver-General  of  the  Duchy  of  Corn- 
wail,  treasurer  to  the  fleet.  In  every  career  he  took  the  lead.  A' 
Byron  said  of  him : 

*  Whatsoever  Sheridan  has  done,  or  chosen  to  do  has  been,;>ar  excellencet  t^ 
^rjiys  the  best  of  its  kind.      lie  has  written  the  be/^t  comedy  {The  School  fc 
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SecBmdalf,  the  bsst  drama  (In  my  mind  far  before  that  St  Qflea  lampoon  Th€ 
Beffgar^s  Opera),  the  best  farce  {The  CriHe— it  ia  only  too  good  for  a  farce),  and 
the  bert  Address  (Monologue  on  Oarrick),  and,  to  crown  alV,  delivered  the  very  beat 
i  (the  famous  Begum  Speech)  ever  conceived  or  heard  in  tLia  country.*  ^ 


All  ordinary  rules  were  reversed  in  his  favour.  He  was  forty-four 
years  old,  debts  began  to  shower  down  on  him ;  he  had  supped  and 
drunk  to  excess ;  his  cheeks  were  purple,  his  nose  red.  In  this  state 
he  met  at  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  a  charming  young  lady  with  whom 
he  fell  in  love.  At  the  first  sight  she  exclaimed,  ^  What  an  ugly  man, 
a  regular  monster  1*  He  spoke  to  her;  she  confessed  that  he  was  very 
ugly,  but  that  he  had  a  good  deal  of  wit  He  spoke  again,  and  again, 
and  she  found  him  very  amiable.  He  spoke  yet  again,  and  she  loved 
him,  and  resolved  at  all  hazard  to  marry  him.  The  father,  a  prudent 
man,  wishing  to  end  the  affair,  gave  out  that  his  future  son-in-law  must 
provide  a  dowry  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds;  the  fifteen  thousand  pounds 
were  deposited  as  by  magic  in  the  hands  of  a  banker ;  the  young  couple 
set  off  into  thecountry ;  and  Sheridan,  meeting  his  son,  a  fine  strapping 
son,  ill-disposed  to  the  marriage,  persuaded  him  that  it  was  the  most 
reasonable  thing  a  father  could  do,  and  the  most  fortunate  event  that  a 
ton  could  rejoice  over.  Whatever  the  business,  whoever  the  man,  he 
persuaded ;  none  withstood  him,  every  one  fell  under  hb  charm.  What 
is  more  difficult  than  for  an  ugly  man  to  make  a  young  girl  forget 
his  ugliness? 

There  is  one  thing  more  difficult,  and  that  is  to  make  a  creditor 
forget  you  owe  him  money.  There  is  something  more  difficult  still, 
and  that  is,  to  borrow  money  of  a  creditor  who  has  come  to  demand  it. 
One  day  one  of  his  friends  was  arrested  for  debt ;  Sheridan  sends  for 
Mr.  Henderson,  the  crabbed  tradesman,  coaxes  him,  interests  him, 
moves  him  to  tears,  lifts  him  out  of  himself,  hedges  him  in  with  general 
considerations  and  lofty  eloquence,  so  that  Mr.  Henderson  offers  his 
purse,  actually  wants  to  lend  two  hundred  pounds,  insists,  and  finally, 
to  his  great  joy,  obtains  permission  to  lend  it.  No  one  was  ever  more 
amiable,  quicker  to  win  confidence  than  Sheridan;  rarely  has  the  sympa- 
thetic, afifectionate,  and  fascinating  character  been  more  fully  displayed; 
tie  was  literally  seductive.  In  the  morning,  creditors  and  visitors  filled 
itkH  rooms  in  which  he  lived ;  he  came  in  smiling,  with  an  easy  manner, 
Hith  tio  much  loftiness  and  grace,  that  the  people  forgot  their  wants  e.nd 
their  claims,  and  looked  as  if  they  had  only  come  to  see  him.  His 
animation  was  irresistible ;  no  one  had  a  more  dazzling  wit ;  he  had  an 
inexhaustible  fund  of  puns,  contrivances,  sallies,  novel  ideas.  Lord 
Byron,  whc  was  a  good  judge,  said  that  he  had  never  heard  nor  con- 
ceived of  a  more  extraordinary  conversation.  Men  spent  nights  in  listen- 
ing to  him ;  no  one  equalled  him  during  a  supper ;  even  when  drunk 
he  retained  his  wik  One  day  he  was  picked  up  by  the  watch,  and 
-  —  ^ 

«  The  Works  of  Lord  Byron,  18  vols.,  ed.  Moore,  1832,  ii.  p,803. 
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they  asked  Lim  his  name ;  he  gravely  answered,  *  Wilberforce/  Witk 
itrangers  and  inferiors  he  had  no  arrogance  or  stifFness ;  he  possessed 
in  an  eminent  degree  that  unreserved  character  which  always  exhibiti 
itself  completef  which  holds  back  none  of  its  light,  which  abandons  and 
gives  itself  np ;  he  wept  when  he  received  a  sincere  eulogy  from  Lord 
Byron,  or  in  recounting  hb  miseries  as  a  plebeian  parvenu.  Nothing  is 
more  charming  than  these  effusions  ;  they  set  out  by  placing  people  on  a 
footing  of  peace  and  amity ;  men  suddenly  desert  their  defensive  and 
precautionary  attitude ;  they  perceive  that  he  is  giving  himself  up  to 
tbem,  and  they  give  themselves  up  to  him ;  the  outpouring  of  his  heart 
excites  the  outpouring  of  theirs.  A  minute  4ater,  Sheridan's  impetuous 
and  sparkling  individuality  flashes  out ;  his  wit  explodes,  rattles  like  a 
discharge  of  fire-arms ;  he  takes  the  conversation  to  himself,  with  a 
sustained  brilliancy,  a  variety,  an  inexhaustible  vigour,  till  five  o'dodc 
in  the  morning.  Against  such  a  necessity  for  launching  out  in  uncon- 
sidered speech,  of  indulgence,  of  self-outpouring,  a  man  had  need  be 
well  on  his  guard ;  life  cannot  be  passed  like  a  holiday ;  it  is  a  strife 
against  others  and  against  oneself;  people  must  think  of  the  future, 
mistrust  themselves,  make  provision ;  there  is  no  subsisting  without  the 
precaution  of  a  shopkeeper,  the  calculation  of  a  tradesman.  If  yon 
sup  too  ofYen,  you  will  end  by  not  having  wherewithal  to  dine  upon ; 
when  your  pockets  have  holes  in  them,  the  shillings  will  fall  out; 
nothing  is  more  of  a  truism,  but  it  is  true.  Sheridan's  debts  accumu- 
lated, his  digestion  failed.  He  lost  his  seat  in  Parliament,  his  theatre 
was  burned ;  sheritTs  officer  succeeded  sheriff's  officer,  and  they  had 
long  been  in  possession  of  his  house.  At  last,  a  bailiff  arrested  the 
dying  man  in  his  bed,  and  was  for  taking  him  off  in  his  blankets; 
nor  would  he  let  him  go  until  threatened  with  a  lawsuit,  the  doctor 
having  declared  that  the  sick  man  would  die  on  the  road.  A  certain 
newspaper  cried  shame  on  the  great  lords  who  suffered  such  a  man 
to  end  so  miserably ;  they  hastened  to  leave  their  cards  at  his  door.  In 
the  funeral  procession  two  brothers  of  the  king,  dukes,  earls,  bishops, 
the  first  men  in  England,  carried  or  followed  the  body.  A  singular 
contrast,  picturing  in  abstract  all  his  talent,  and  all  his  life :  lords  at  his 
funeral,  and  bailiffs  at  his  death-bed. 

His  theatre  was  in  accordance ;  all  was  brilliant,  but  the  metal  was 
not  all  his  own,  nor  was  it  of  the  best  quality.  His  comedies  were 
comedies  of  society,  the  most  amusing  ever  written,  but  merely  comedies 
af  society.  Imagine  the  exaggerated  caricatures  artists  are  wont  to 
improvise,  in  a  drawing-room  where  they  are  intimate,  about  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  His  first  play.  The  Rivals^  and  afterwards 
his  DuennOj  and  The  Critic^  are  loaded  with  these,  and  scarce  any- 
thing else.  There  is  Mrs  Malaprop,  a  silly  pretentious  woman,  who 
uses  grand  words  higgledy-piggledy,  delighted  with  herself,  in  *  a  nice 
derangement  of  epitaphs'  before  her  nouns,  and  declaring  that  her  niece 
is  *  as  headstrong  as  an  allegory  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.'    There  If 
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ICr.  Acres,  who  saddenly  becomes  a  hero,  gets  engaged  in  a  dael« 
and  being  led  on  the  ground,  calculates  the  effect  of  the  balls,  thinks 
of  bis  will,  burial,  embalmment,  and  wishes  he  Avere  at  home.  There 
is  another  in  the  person  of  a  olumsy  and  cowardly  servant,  of  an 
irascible  and  brawling  father,  of  a  sentimental  and  romantic  young 
lady,  of  a  touchy  Irish  duellist.  All  this  jogs  and  jostles  on,  with- 
out much  order,  amid  the  surprises  of  a  twofold  plot,  by  aid  of  ex- 
pedient? and  rencontres,  without  the  full  and  regular  government  of 
a  dominating  idea.  But  in  vain  one  perceives  it  is  a  patchwork ;  the 
high  spirit  carries  ofip  everything :  we  laugh  heartily ;  every  single  scene 
has  its  facetious  and  rapid  movement ;  we  forget  that  the  clumsy  valet 
makes  remarks  as  witty  as  Sheiidan  himself,^  and  that  the  irascible 
gentleman  speaks  as  well  as  the  most  elegant  of  writers.*  The  play-* 
Wright  is  also  a  man  of  letters ;  if,  through  mere  animal  and  social  spirit, 
he  wished  to  amuse  others  and  to  amuse  himself,  he  does  not  forget  the 
interests  of  his  talent  and  the  care  for  his  reputation.  He  ha^  taste, 
he  appreciates  the  refinements  of  style,  the  worth  of  a  new  image,  of  a 
striking  contrast,  of  a  witty  and  well-considered  insinuation.  He  has, 
above  all,  wit,  a  wonderful  conversational  wit,  the  art  of  rousing  and 
sustaining  the  attention,  of  being  sharp,  varied,  of  taking  his  hearers  un- 
awares, of  throwing  in  a  repartee,  of  setting  folly  in  relief,  of  accumu- 
lating one  after  another  witticisms  and  happy  phrases.  He  brought 
himself  to  perfection  subsequently  to  his  first  play,  having  acquired 
theatrical  experience,  writing  and  erasing;  trying  various  scenes,  re- 
casting, arranging;  his  desire  was  that  nothing  should  arrest  the 
interest,  no  improbability  shock  the  spectator ;  that  his  comedy  might 
glide  on  with  the  precision,  certainty,  uniformity  of  a  good  niacliine. 
He  invents  jests,  replaces  them  by  better  ones;  he  whets  his  jokes,  binds 
them  up  like  a  sheaf  of  arrows,  and  writes  at  the  bottom  of  the  last 
page,  *  Finished,  thank  Grod. — Amen.'  He  is  right,  for  the  work  costs 
him  some  pains ;  he  will  not  write  a  second.  This  kind  of  writing, 
artificial  and  condensed  as  the  satires  of  La  Biniy^re,  is  like  a  cut 
phial,  into  which  the  author  has  distilled  without  reservation  all  his 
reflections,  his  reading,  his  understanding. 

What  is  there  in  this  celebrated  School  for  ScandcUt    And  what  is 
kiMre,  that  has  cast  upon  £nglish  comedy,  which  day  by  day  was  being 


'  Acres.  Odds  blades !  David,  no  gentleman  will  ever  risk  the  loss  of  hio  honour  * 

David,  I  say,  then,  it  would  be  but  civil  in  honour  never  to  riak  the  loss  of  a 

gentlainan. — Look  ye,  master,  this  honour  seems  to  me  to  be  a  marvellous  false 

friend;  ay,  truly,  a  very  courtier-like  servant — TJie  Dramatic  Works  of  Richard 

Br'nuley  Sheridan^  1828 :  Tlic  Bivals,  iv.  1.  ^ 

•  Sir  Anthony, — Nay,  but  Jack,  such  eyes!  bo  innocently  wild  !  so  bashfully 
imsolute  I  Not  a  gLmce  hut  speaks  and  kindl&i  some  thought  of  love  !  Then, 
Jack,  her  cheeks  1  so  deeply  blushing  at  the  insinuations  of  her  tell-tale  eyes ! 
Then,  Jack,  her  lips  !  O  Jack,  lips,  smiling  at  their  own  discretion  I  and  if  not 
miling,  more  sweetly  pouting,  more  lovely  in  sulleuiesa  t — The  HivaU,  liL  i 
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more  and  more  forgotten,  the  radiance  of  a  last  sncceas?  Sheridan 
took  two  characters  from  Fielding,  Blifil,  and  Tom  Jones ;  two  plajs  of 
Moli^re,  Le  Misanthrope  and  Tartufe;  and  from  these  puissant  materialS| 
condensed  with  admirable  cleverness,  he  has  constructed  the  most 
brilliant  firework  imaginable.  Moli^re  has  only  one  female  slanderer, 
C^lim^ne ;  the  other  characters  serve  only  to  give  her  a  cue :  there  if 
quite  enough  of  such  a  jeering  woman;  she  rails  on  within  certain 
bounds,  without  hurry,  like  a  true  queen  of  the  drawing-room,  who  has 
time  to  converse,  who  knows  that  she  is  listened  to,  "who  listens  to 
herself:  she  is  a  woman  of  society,  who  preserves  the  tone  of  refined 
conversation  ;  and  in  order  to  smooth  down  the  harshness,  her  slandert 
are  interrupted  by  the  calm  reason  and  sensible  discourse  of  the  amiable 
Eliante.  Moli^re  represents  the  malice  of  the  world  without  exaggera- 
tion; but  here  they  are  rather  caricatured  than  depicted.  'LadieSi 
your  servant,'  says  Sir  Peter ;  *  mercy  upon  me  I  the  whole  set — a 
character  dead  at  every  sentence.'  ^  In  fact,  they  are  ferocious :  it  is  a 
regular  quarry ;  they  even  befoul  one  another,  to  deepen  the  outrage. 
Mrs.  Candotir  remarks:  ^Yesterday  Miss  Prim  assured  me,  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Honeymoon  are  now  become  mere  man  and  wife,  like  the  rest  of 
their  acquaintance.  She  likewise  hinted,  that  a  certain  widow  in  the 
next  street  had  got  rid  of  her  dropsy,  and  recovered  her  shape  in  a 
most  surprising  manner.  ...  I  was  informed,  too,  that  Lord  Flimaj 
caught  his  wife  at  a  house  of  no  extraordinary  fame ;  and  that  Tom 
Saunter  and  Sir  Harry  Idle  were  to  measure  swords  on  a  similai 
occasion.'  *  Their  animosity  is  so  bitter  that  they  descend  to  the  part 
of  buffoons.  The  most  elegant  person  in  the  room.  Lady  Teazle,  shows 
her  teeth  to  ape  a  ridictdous  lady,  draws  her  mouth  on  one  side,  and 
makes  faces.  There  is  no  pause,  no  soflening ;  sarcasms  fly  like  pistol- 
shots.  The  author  had  laid  in  a  stock,  he  had  to  use  them  up.  It  b  he 
speaking  through  the  mouth  of  each  of  his  characters ;  he  gives  them 
all  the  same  wit,  that  is  his  own,  his  irony,  his  harshness,  his  picturesque 
vigour ;  whatever  they  are,  clowns,  fops,  old  women,  girls,  no  matter, 
the  author's  main  business  is  to  break  out  into  twenty  explosions  in  a 
minute : 

'  Mrs  Candour.  "Well,  I  will  never  join  in  the  ridicule  of  a  friend ;  so  I  tell  mv 
eousin  Ogle,  and  ye  all  know  what  pretensions  she  has  to  beauty. 

Crob,  She  has  the  oddest  countenanoe — a  collection  of  features  from  all  tks 
eomers  of  the  globe. 

Sir  Benjamin,  She  has,  indeed,  an  Irish  front; 

Crab.  Caledonian  locks. 

Sir  B.  Dutch  nose. 

Orab,  Austrian  lips. 

Sir  B,  The  complexion  of  a  Spaniard. 

Cfrab.  And  teeth  d  la  Cfhinoite. 

>  The  School  for  Scandal,  ii.  3.  »  Jbid.L  1 
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BrB,  Jn  Mbatt,  her  Ikee  resembles  a  table  d^hdte  at  Spa,  where  no  two  guests 
sn  of  a  nation. 

Orab.  Or  a  congress  at  the  close  of  a  general  war,  where  eyery  member  seems  to 
here  a  diiferent  interest^  and  the  nose  and  chin  are  the  only  parties  likely  to  join 
Imei'^ 

Or  again: 

'  Grab.  Sad  news  upon  his  srrival,  to  hear  how  your  brother  has  gone  oat 

Jotepik  Swrface^  I  hope  no  bosy  people  have  already  prq'udiced  his  nncle  against 
■B— he  may  reform. 

Sir  Ber^amin.  Tnie^  he  may ;  for  my  part,  I  never  thoog^t  him  so  utterly  void 
jf  principle  as  people  say,  and  though  he  has  lost  all  his  fHends,  I  am  told  nobody 
k  better  spoken  of  amongst  the  Jews. 

Orab.  Forbad,  if  the  Old  Jewry  was  a  ward,  Charles  would  be  an  alderman* 
ftr  he  pays  as  many  annoities  as  the  Irish  Tontine ;  and  when  he  is  sick*  tl^y  hara 
pnyeis  for  his  recorery  in  all  the  Synagogues. 

£Sr  B,  Yet  no  man  liyes  in  greater  splendor. — ^They  teU  me,  when  he  enter- 
tiins  his  friends,  he  can  sit  down  to  dinner  with  a  dozen  of  his  own  securities^ 
have  a  soore  of  tradesmen  waiting  in  the  anti-chamber,  and  an  officer  behind  ererr 
goasfs  chair.'* 

And  again: 

*SirR  Mr.  Surface^  I  did  not  mean  to  hurt  yon*  but  depend  011%  your  bfotlMi 
is  utterly  undone. 

Crab.  Ohl  undone  as  ever  man  was--can't  raise  a  guinea, 

&r  B,  Everything  is  sold,  I  am  told,  that  was  moveable. 

Crab.  Kot  a  moveable  left,  except  some  old  bottles  and  some  pictures^  and  they 
Mm  to  be  framed  in  the  wainscot,  egad. 

Sir  B.  lam  sorry  to  hear  also  some  bad  stories  of  him. 

Crab.  Oh !  he  has  done  many  mean  things,  that's  certain. 

Sir  B.  But,  however,  he's  your  brother. 

Crab.  Ay  I  as  he  is  your  brother— well  tell  you  more  another  opportunity.'  * 

In  this  manner  has  he  pointed,  multiplied,  thrust  to  the  quick,  the 
measured  epigrams  of  Moll  ere.  And  yet  is  it  possible  to  grow  weary 
of  such  a  well-sustained  discbarge  of  malice  and  witticisms  ? 

Observe  also  the  change  which  the  hypocrite  undergoes  under 
his  treatment  Doubtless  all  the  grandeur  disappears  from  the  part. 
Joseph  Surface  does  not  uphold,  like  Tartufe,  the  interest  of  the  comedy; 
be  does  not  possess,  like  his  ancestor,  the  nature  of  a  cabman,  the  bold- 
Mss  of  a  man  of  action,  the  manners  of  a  beadle,  the  neck  and  shoulders 
of  a  monk.  He  is  merely  selfish  and  cautious ;  if  he  is  engaged  in  an 
btrigue,  it  is  rather  against  his  will;  he  is  only  half-hearted  in  the 
matter,  like  a  correct  young  man,  well  dressed,  with  a  fair  income, 
timorous  and  fastidious  by  nature,  discreet  in  manners,  and  without 
violent  passions ;  all  about  him  is  soft  and  polished,  he  takes  his  tone 
from  the  times,  he  makes  no  display  of  religion,  though  he  does  of 
morality ;  he  is  a  man  of  measured  speech,  of  lofty  sentiments,  a  dis- 
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ciple  of  Johnson  or  of  Rooflseati,  a  dealer  in  set  pbraaes.  Iliere  ii 
hotlung  on  which  to  constract  a  drama  in  this  commonplace  penon; 
and  the  fine  situations  which  Sheridan  takes  from  Molito  lose  half 
their  force  through  depending  on  such  pitiful  support  But  how  thb 
insufficiency  is  covered  by  the  quickness,  abundance,  naturalness  of  the 
hicidents  1  how  skill  makes  up  for  everything  1  how  it  seems  capable  of 
Applying  everything,  even  genius  I  how  the  spectator  laughs  to  sea 
ioseph  caught  in  his  sanctuary  like  a  fox  in  his  hole;  obliged  to  hide 
the  wife,  then  to  conceal  the  husband;  forced  to  run  from  one  to  the 
other;  busy  in  hiding  the  one  behind  his  screen,  and  the  other  In 
his  closet ;  reduced  in  casting  himself  into  his  own  snares,  in  justifying 
those  whom  he  wished  to  ruin,  the  husband  in  the  eyes  of  the  wife,  tiie 
nephew  in  the  eyes  of  the  unde ;  to  ruin  the  only  man  whom  he  wished 
to  justify,  namely,  the  precious  and  inmiaculate  Joseph  Surface ;  to 
turn  out  in  the  end  ridiculous,  odious,  baffled,  confounded,  in  spite  of 
his  adroitness,  even  by  reason  of  his  adroitness,  step  by  step,  without 
quarter  or  remedy ;  to  sneak  off,  poor  fox,  with  his  tail  between  hii 
legs,  his  skin  spoiled,  amid  hootings  and  laughter!  And  how,  at  the 
same  time,  side  by  side  with  this,  the  naggings  of  Sir  Peter  and  his  wife, 
the  suppers,  songs,  the  picture  sale  at  the  spendthrift^s  house,  weave  a 
comedy  in  a  comedy,  and  renew  the  interest  by  renewing  the  attention  1 
We  cease  to  think  of  the  meagreness  of  the  characters,  as  we  cease  to 
think  of  the  variation  from  truth ;  we  are  willingly  carried  away  by  the 
vivacity  of  the  action,  dazzled  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  dialogue ;  we  are 
charmed,  applaud ;  admit  that,  after  all,  next  to  great  inventive  faculty, 
animation  and  wit  are  the  most  agreeable  gifts  in  the  world:  we  appre- 
ciate them  in  their  season,  and  find  that  they  also  have  their  place  in 
the  literary  banquet ;  and  that  if  they  are  not  worth  as  much  as  the 
substantial  joints,  the  natural  and  generous  wines  of  the  first  course,  at 
least  they  furnish  the  dessert. 

The  dessert  over,  we  must  leave  the  table.  After  Sheridan,  wo 
leave  it  forthwith.  Henceforth  comedy  languishes,  fails ;  there  is 
nothing  left  but  farce,  such  as  Townley^s  Ei^h  L\fe  Bdow  Stairs,  the 
burlesques  of  (George  Colman,  a  tutor,  an  old  maid,  countrymen  and 
their  dialect;  caricature  succeeds  painting;  Punch  raises  a  laugh  whco 
the  days  of  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough  are  over.  There  is  nowhere 
In  Europe,  at  the  present  time,  a  more  barren  stage;  good  company 
abandons  it  to  the  people.  The  form  of  society,  and  the  spirit  which 
had  called  it  into  being,  have  disappeared.  Vivacity,  and  the  subject 
of  original  conceptions,  had  peopled  the  stage  of  the  Renaissance  in 
England, — a  surfeit  which,  unable  to  display  itself  in  systematic  argu- 
ment, or  to  express  itself  in  philosophical  ideas,  found  its  natural  outlet 
only  in  mimic  action  and  talking  characters.  The  wants  of  polished 
•ociety  had  nourished  the  English  comedy  of  the  seventeenth  century,— 
a  society  which,  accustomed  to  the  representations  of  the  court  and  Um 
displays   of   the  world,  sought  on  the  stage  the  copy  of  iti  inter^yune 
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and  its  drswi]ig-rooin&  With  the  decadence  of  the  court  and  tha 
check  of  mimic  invention,  the  genuine  drama  and  the  genuine  comedy 
dis^peared;  they  paased  from  the  stage  into  books.  The  reason  of  it 
m,  that  people  no  longer  live  in  public,  like  the  embroidered  dukes  of 
Loms  XIV.  and  Charles  n.,  but  in  their  family,  or  at  the  study  table; 
flie  novel  replaces  the  theatre  at  the  same  time  as  citizen  life  replaosf 
ftr  liie  of  the  court 
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Incongruities  of  his  drama — Tyrannic  Love — Crossness  of  his  characters — 
The  Indian  Emperor,  Aureng-zebe,  Almanzor. 

IV.  Style  of  his  drama — Rhymed  yerse— Flowery  diction — Pedantic  tirades — 
Want  of  agreement  between  the  classical  style  and  romantic  events — 
How  Dryden  borrows  and  mars  the  inventions  of  Sliakspeare  and  Aliltui 
— ^Why  this  drama  fell  to  the  ground. 
V.  Merits  of  this  drama — Characters  of  Antony  and  Don  Sebastian — Otway — 
life— Works. 

VI.  Dryden  as  a  writer — Sand,  scope,  and  limits  of  his  mind — ^Clumsiness  in 
flattery  and  obscenity — Heaviness  in  dissertation  and  discussion— Vigour 
and  fundamental  uprightness. 
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poems,  Beligio  Laid,  The  Hind  and  the  Panther — Bitterness  and  viru- 
lence of  these  poems — Mac  Flecknoe, 
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OnTity  of  his  cliaracter,  brfllianey  of  his  inspiivtion,  fits  and  starta  of 
poetic  eloqaenoe — Ale3oa$tder*9  Fecut,  a  song  in  honour  of  S.  OecQia's 
Day. 
X  Diyden's  latter  days— Wretchednesa—PoTerty— Wherein  his  work  it  im* 
complete — ^Death* 

CO^IEDT  has  led  xu  %  long  way;  we  must  return  and  oonsides 
other  kind  of  writings.  A  higher  spirit  moves  amidst  the  great 
currenr.  In  the  history  of  this  talent  we  shall  find  the  history  of  the 
English  classical  spirit,  its  structure,  its  gaps  and  its  powers,  its  forma- 
tion and  its  development. 

L 

The  subject  is  a  young  man.  Lord  Hastings,  who  died  of  snuJlpoz 
at  the  age  of  nineteen : 

'  His  body  was  an  orb,  his  sublime  sonl 
Did  move  on  virtue's  and  on  learning's  pole ; 
.  .  .  Come,  learned  Ptolemy,  and  trial  mak« 
If  thou  this  hero's  altitude  canst  take. 

.  .  .  Blisters  with  pride  swell'd,  which  through  '•  flesh  did  spnMl 

I4ke  rose-buds,  stuck  i'  the  lily  skin  about. 

Each  little  pimple  had  a  tear  in  it, 

To  wail  the  fault  its  rising  did  commit.  •  •  • 

Or  were  these  gems  sent  to  adorn  his  skin. 
The  cabinet  of  a  richer  soul  within  ? 
Ko  comet  need  foretel  his  change  drew  on 
Whose  corpse  might  seem  a  constellation.'^ 

With  such  a  fine  specimen,  Dryden,  the  greatest  poet  of  the  dassfeal 
age,  made  his  appearance. 

Such  enormities  indicate  the  close  of  a  literary  age.  Excess  of 
folly  in  poetry,  like  excess  of  injustice  in  political  matters,  lead  up  to 
and  foretell  revolutions.  The  Renaissance,  unchecked  and  original, 
abandoned  the  minds  of  men  to  the  fire  tfnd  caprices  of  imagination, 
the  oddities,  curiosities,  outbreaks  of  an  inspiration  which  cares  only 
to  content  itself,  breaks  out  into  singularities,  has  need  of  novelties, 
and  loves  audacity  and  extravagance,  as  reason  loves  justice  and 
truth.  After  the  extinction  of  genius  folly  remained ;  after  the  re- 
moval of  inspiration  nothing  was  left  but  absurdity.  Formerly  the 
internal  disorder  and  dash  produced  and  excused  canceUi  and  wile 
flights;  thenceforth  men  threw  them  out  in  cold  blood,  by  calcula- 
tion and  without  excuse.  Formerly  they  expressed  the  state  of  the 
mind,  now  they  belie  it.  So  are  literary  revolutions  accomplished. 
The  form,  no  longer  original  or  spontaneous,  but  imitated  and  passed 
from   hand  to  hand,  outlives   the   old  spirit  which    had   created  it| 

»  Dryden's  Works,  ed.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  2d  ed.,  18  vols..  1821,  xL  94 
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and  18  in  opposition  to  the  new  spirit  which  destroys  it.  This  pre- 
liminarj  strife  and  progressive  traasformation  make  up  the  life  of 
Orjden,  and  account  for  his  impotence  and  bis  falls,  his  talent  and  las 
iuocesi. 

IL 

Dryden*!  beginnings  are  in  striking  contrast  with  those  of  the  poets 
of  the  Benaissance,  actors,  vagabonds,  soldiers,  who  were  tossed  about 
from  the  first  in  all  the  contrasts  and  miseries  of  active  life.  He  was 
bom  in  1631,  of  a  good  family;  his  grandfather  and  uncle  were  baronets ; 
Sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  his  relative,  was  a  knight,  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, one  of  Cromwell's  council  of  twenty -one,  one  of  the  great  office- 
holders  of  the  new  court.  Dryden  was  brought  up  in  an  excellent 
school,  under.  Dr.  Busby,  then  in  high  repute ;  after  which  he  passed 
four  years  at  Cambridge.  Having  inherited  by  his  father's  death  a 
small  estate,  he  used  his  liberty  and  fortune  only  to  maintain  him  in 
his  studious  life,  and  continued  in  seclusion  at  the  University  for  three 
years  more.  Here  you  see  the  regular  habits  of  an  honourable  and 
well-to-do  family,  the  discipline  of  a  connected  and  solid  education, 
the  taste  for  classical  and  exact  studies.  Such  circumstances  announce 
and  prepare,  not  an  artist,  but  a  man  of  letters. 

I  find  the  same  inclination  and  the  same  signs  in  the  remainder  of 
Ids  life,  private  or  public.  He  regularly  spends  his  mornings  in  writing 
or  reading,  then  dines  with  his  family.  His  reading  was  that  of  a 
man  of  culture  and  a  critical  mind,  who  does  not  think  of  amusing  or 
exciting  himself,  but  who  learns  and  judges.  Virgil,  Ovid,  Horace, 
Juvenal,  and  Persius  were  his  favourite  authors ;  he  translated  several ; 
their  names  were  always  on  his  pen ;  he  discusses  their  opinions 
tnd  their  merits,  feeding  himself  on  this  reasoning  which  oratorical 
customs  had  imprinted  on  all  the  works  of  the  Roman  mind.  He  is 
familiar  with  the  new  French  literature,  the  heir  of  the  Latin,  with 
Comeille  and  Racine,  Boileau,  Rapin  and  Bossu;^  he  reasons  with 
them,  often  in  their  spirit,  writes  reflectively,  seldom  fails  to  arrange 
tome  good  theory  to  justify  each  of  his  new  works.  He  knew  very 
well  the  literature  of  his  own  country,  though  sometimes  not  very 
accurately,  gave  to  authors  their  due  rank,  classified  the  different 
kinds  of  writing,  went  back  as  far  as  old  Chaucer,  whom  he  tran- 
Kribed  and  put  into  a  modem  dress.  His  mind  thus  filled,  he  would 
go  in  the  afternoon  to  AV ill's  coffeehouse,  the  great  literary  rendezvous: 
young  poets,  students  fresh  from  the  University,  literary  dilettante 
crowded  round  his  chair,  carefully  placed  in  summer  near  the  balcony, 

*  Bapin  (1621-1687),  a  French  Jesuit,  a  modern  Latin  poet  and  literary  critic 
BoBsn,  or  properly  Lebossu  (1681-1680),  wrote  a  Traite  du  Poems  ipiqu^ 
which  had  a  great  snccess  in  its  day.  Both  critics  are  now  completely  toj 
gotten -1*R. 
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in  winter  by  the  firesicle,  thinking  themselves  fortunate  to  get  in  a  word, 
or  a  pinch  of  snuft  respectfully  extracted  from  his  learned  snuff-box. 
For  indeed  he  was  the  monarch  of  taste  and  the  umpire  of  letters ; 
he  criticised  novelties — Racine's  last  tragedy,  Blackmore's  heavy  epio, 
Swift's  first  poems;  slightly  vain,  praising  his  own  writings,  to  tht 
extent  of  saying  that  *  no  one  had  ever  composed  or  will  ever  compose 
a  finer  ode '  than  his  on  Alexander's  Feast ;  but  gossipy,  fond  of  thai 
interchange  of  ideas  which  discussion  never  faib  to  produce,  capable 
of  enduring  contradiction,  and  admitting  his  adversary  to  be  in  the 
right.  These  manners  show  that  literature  had  become  a  matter  of 
study  rather  than  of  inspiration,  an  employment  for  the  taste  rather 
than  for  the  enthusiasm,  a  source  of  distraction  rather  than  of  emotion. 
His  audience,  his  friendships,  his  actions,  his  strifes,  had  the  same 
tendency.  He  lived  amongst  great  men  and  courtiers,  in  a  society  of 
artificial  manners  and  measured  language.  He  had  married  the 
daughter  of  Thomas  Earl  of  Berkshire ;  he  was  historiographer,  tlien 
poet-laureate.  He  often  saw  the  king  and  the  princes.  He  dedicated 
each  of  his  works  to  some  lord,  in  a  laudatory,  flunkeyish  preface,  bear- 
ing witness  to  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  great  He  received  a 
purse  of  gold  for  each  dedication,  went  to  return  thanks ;  introduces 
some  of  these  lords  under  pseudonyms  in  his  Essay  on  Vie  Dramatic  Art; 
wrote  introductions  for  the  works  of  others,  called  them  MascenaS| 
Tibullus,  or  Pollio ;  discussed  with  them  literary  works  and  opinions. 
The  re-establishment  of  the  court  had  brought  back  the  art  of  conver- 
sation, vanity,  the  necessity  for  appearing  to  be  a  man  of  letters  and  of 
possessing  good  taste,  all  the  company- manners  which  are  the  source  of 
classical  literature,  and  which  teach  men  the  art  of  speaking  well.^  On 
the  other  hand,  literature,  brought  under  the  influence  of  society,  entered 
into  society's  interests,  and  first  of  all  in  petty  private  quarrels.  "WTiilst 
men  of  letters  learned  etiquette,  courtiers  learned  how  to  write.  They 
soon  became  jumbled  together,  and  naturally  fell  to  blows.  The  Duke 
of  Buckingham  wrote  a  parody  on  Dryden,  The  Heheanal^  and  took 
infinite  pains  to  teach  the  chief  actor  Dryden's  tone  and  gestures. 
Later,  Bochester  took  up  the  cudgels  against  the  poet,  supported  Settle 
against  him,  and  hired  a  band  of  rufiians  to  beat  him.  Besides  this, 
Dryden  had  quarrels  with  Shadwell  and  a  crowd  of  others,  and  finoUj 
with  Blackmoie  and  Jeremy  Collier.  To  crown  all,  he  entered  into 
the  strife  of  political  parties  and  religious  sects,  fought  for  the  Tories 
and  Anglicans,  then  for  the  Roman  Catholics;  wrote  ITie  Medal^  Ah^ 
salom  and  Achitophel,  against  the  Whigs ;  JReitgio  Laid  against  Dissenters 
and  Papists;  then  The  Hind  and  Panther  for  James  ii.,  with  the  logic  of 
controversy  and  the  bitterness  of  party.     It  is  a  long  way  from  this 

*  In  his  Defence  of  the  Epilogtte  of  the  Second  Part  of  the  Conquest  of  Oranada 
Iv.  226,  Dryden  says :  *  Now,  if  they  ask  me,  whence  it  is  that  our  conversatioc 
W  so  much  refined  ?  I  must  freely,  and  without  flattery,  ascri))e  't  to  the  y>urt 
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combative  and  argnmentatire  existence  to  the  reverftJS  and  seclusion  of 
the  true  poet.  Suph  circumstances  teach  the  art  of  writing  clearly  and 
soundly,  methodical  and  connected  discussion,  strong  and  exact  style, 
banter  and  refutation,  eloquence  and  satire :  these  gifts  are  necessary 
to  make  a  man  of  letters  heard  or  believed,  and  the  mind  enters 
sompulsorily  upon  a  track  when  it  is  the  only  one  that  can  conduct 
it  to  its  goaL  Dryden  entered  upon  it  spontaneously.  In  his  second 
proiluction,'  the  abundance  of  well-ordered  ideas,  the  oratorical  energy 
and  harmony,  the  simplicity,  the  gravity,  the  heroic  and  Roman  spirit^ 
announce  a  classic  genius,  the  relative  not  of  Shakspeare,  but  of  Cor- 
Beiile,  capable  not  of  dramas,  but  of  discussions. 

IIL 

And  yet,  at  first,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  drama :  he  wrote  twenty- 
seven  pieces,  and  signed  an  agreement  with  the  actors  of  the  King's 
Theatre  to  supply  them  with  three  every  year.     The  theatre,  forbidden 
under  the  Commonwealth,  had  just  re-opened  with  extraordinary  magni- 
ficence and  success.     The  rich  scenes  made  moveable,  the  women's  parts 
no  longer  played  by  boys,  but  by  women,  the  novel  and  splendid  wax- 
lights,  the  machinery,  the  recent  popularity  of  actors  who  had  become 
heroes  of  fashion,  the  scandalous  importance  of  the  actresses,  who  were 
mistresses  of  the  aristocracy  and  of  the  king,  the  example  of  the  court 
and  the  imitation  of  France,  drew  spectators  in  crowds.     The  thirst  for 
pleasure,  long  repressed,  knew  no  bounds.    Men  indemnified  themselves 
for  the  long  abstinence  imposed  by  fanatical  Puritans ;  eyes  and  ear, 
disgusted  with  gloomy  faces,  nasal  pronunciation,  ofilicial  ejaculations 
3n  sin  and  damnation,  satiated  themselves  with  sweet  singing,  sparkling 
dress,  the  seduction  of  voluptuous  dances.     They  wished  to  enjoy  life, 
and  that  in  a  new  fashion ;  for  a  new  world,  that  of  the  courtiers  and 
the  idle,  bad  been  formed.     The  abolition  of  feudal  tenures,  the  vast 
increase  of  commerce  and  wealth,  the  concourse  of  landed  proprietors, 
who  let  their  lands  and  came  to  London  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the 
town  and  to  court  the  favours  of  the  king,  had  installed  on  the  summit 
of  society,  in  England  as  in  France,  rank,  authority,  the  manners  and 
tastes  of  the  world  of  fashion,  of  the  idle,  the  drawing-room  frequenters, 
lovers  of  pleasure,  conversation,  wit,  and  breeding,  occupied  with  the 
piece  in  vogue,  less  to  amuse  themselves  than  to  criticise  it.     Thus  was 
Dryden's  drama  built  up ;  the  poet,  greedy  of  glory  and  pressed  for 
money,  found  here  both  money  and  glory,  and  was  half  an  innovator, 
with  a  large  reinforcement  of  theories  and  prefaces,  diverging  from  the 
old  English  drama,  approaching  the  new  French  tragedy,  attempting  a 
eompromise  between  classical  eloquence  and  romantic  truth,  accommo- 
dating himself  as  well  as  he  could  to  the  new  public,  which  paid  and 
ipplaufied  him. 


Heroic  stanzas  to  the.  memory  of  Oliver  OromwelL^  ^ 
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'  The  laagttige,  wit,  and  conversatioii  of  oar  age,  are  improved  and  refined  abon 
tiie  last  .  .  •  Let  us  consider  in  what  the  refinement  of  a  language  principallj 
consists  ;  that  it,  **  either  in  rejecting  such  old  words,  or  phrases,  which  are  ill* 
sounding  or  improper ;  or  in  admitting  new,  which  are  more  proper,  more  sounding 
and  more  signiftcant. "...  Let  any  man,  who  understands  English,  read  diligentiy 
the  works  of  Shakespeare  and  Fletcher,  and  I  dare  undertake,  that  he  will  find  in 
every  page  either  some  solecism  of  speech,  or  some  notorious  flaw  in  sense.  .  •  • 
Many  of  (their  plots)  were  made  up  of  some  ridiculous  incoherent  story,  which  in 
one  play  many  times  took  up  the  business  of  an  age.  I  suppose  I  need  not  name 
PericUs  Prkice  of  Tyre^  nor  the  historical  plays  of  Shakespeare ;  besides  many  ol 
the  rest,  as  the  Winter'a  Tale^  Lovers  Lahaur  Lost^  MecLsure  /or  Measure^  which 
were  either  grounded  on  impossibilities,  or  at  least  so  meanly  written,  that  the 
%medy  neither  caused  your  mirth,  nor  the  serious  part  your  concernment.  ...  I 
could  easily  demonstrate,  that  our  admired  Fletcher  neither  undei stood  correct 
plotting,  nor  that  which  they  call  the  decorum  of  the  stage.  .  .  .  The  reader  will 
see  Philaster  wounding  his  mistress,  and  afterwards  his  boy,  to  save  himself.  •  •  • 
His  shepherd  falls  twice  into  the  former  indecency  of  wounding  women.' ' 

Fletcher  nowhere  permits  kings  to  retain  the  royal  dignity.  Moreover, 
the  action  of  these  authors*  plays  is  always  barbarous.  They  introduce 
battles  on  the  stage ;  they  transport  the  scene  in  a  nooment  to  a  distance 
of  twenty  years  or  five  hundred  leagues,  and  a  score  of  times  consecu- 
tively in  one  act;  they  jumble  together  three  or  four  different  actions, 
especially  in  the  historical  dramas.  But  they  sin  most  in  style.  DrydeA 
says  of  Shakspeare : 

'  Many  of  his  words,  and  more  of  his  phrases,  are  scarce  intelligible.  And  of  those 
which  we  understand,  some  are  ungrammatical,  others  coarse  ;  and  his  whole  styls 
is  so  pestered  with  figurative  expressions,  that  it  is  as  affected  as  it  is  obscursi '  * 

Ben  Jonson  himself  oiVen  has  bad  plots,  redundancies,  barbarisms : 

'  Well-placing  oi  words,  for  the  sweetness  of  pronunciation,  was  not  known  till 
Mr.  Waller  introduced  if  » 

All,  in  short,  descend  to  quibbles,  low  and  common  expressions: 

'  In  the  age  wherein  those  poets  lived,  there  was  less  of  gallantry  than  in  onra. 

.  .  Besides  the  want  of  education  and  learning,  they  wanted  tlie  benefit  of  con* 

verse.     Gentlemen  will  now  be  entertained  with  the  follies  of  each  other ;  and, 

though  they  allow  Cob  and  Tibb  to  speak  properly,  yet  they  are  not  much  pleased 

with  their  tankard,  or  with  their  rags.'* 

For  these  gentlemen  we  must  now  write,  and  especially  for  *  reasonable 
men ;'  for  it  is  not  enough  to  have  wit  or  to  love  tragedy,  in  order  to  be 
a  good  critic:  we  must  possess  a  solid  knowledge  and  a  lofty  reason,  know 
Aristotle,  Horace,  Longinus,  and  pronounce  judgment  according  to  theii 
rules.*  These  rules,  based  upon  observation  and  logic,  prescribe  unitj 
of  action ;  that  this  action  should  have  a  beginning,  middle,  and  end; 

^Ibtfence  of  the  Epilogue  of  the  Second  PaH  of  the  Conquett  of  OrtmaM 
tr.  213.  '  Preface  to  TroUiie  and  OresHda,  vi  289 

•  Defence  of  the  EpUogtte  of  the  Conquest  of  Oranada,  iv.  219. 

*  Jbid.  225.  *  Preface  to  AUfor  Love,  v.  806. 
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^lat  its  parts  should  |.roceed  oaturallj  one  from  the  other;  ^at  it 
ihoold  excite  terror  and  pity,  so  as  to  inform  and  improve  us ;  that  the 
characters  should  be  distinct,  harmonious,  conformable  with  tradition 
or  the  design  of  the  poet  Such,  says  Dryden,  will  be  the  new 
tragedy,  closely  allied,  it  seems,  to  the  French,  especially  as  he  quotes 
Bossu  and  Rapin,  as  if  he  took  them  for  instructors. 

Tet  it  differs  from  it,  aad  Dryden  enumerates  all  that  an  English 
pit  can  blame  in  the  French  stage.     He  says : 

'  The  beanties  of  the  French  poesy  are  the  beauties  of  a  statne,  bat  not  of  a  man« 
beeause  not  animated  with  the  soul  of  poesy,  which  is  unitation  of  hnmonr  and 
passiona.  .  . .  He  who  will  look  upon  their  plays  which  have  been  written  till  thess 
last  ten  years,  or  thereabouts,  will  find  it  an  hard  matter  to  pick  out  two  or 
three  passable  humours  amongst  them.  ComeiUe  himself,  their  arch»poet,  what 
has  he  produced  except  the  Liar  t  and  you  know  how  it  was  cried  up  in  France  ; 
but  when  it  came  upon  the  English  stage,  though  well  translated,  .  .  •  the  most 
laTourable  to  it  would  not  put  it  in  competition  with  many  of  Fletcher's  or  Ben 
Jonson's.  .  .  .  Their  verses  ore  to  me  the  coldest  I  have  ever  read,  .  .  .  theii 
spe^hes  being  so  many  declamations.  When  the  French  stage  came  to  be  re- 
fooaed  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  those  long  harangues  were  introduced,  to  comply 
vith  the  gravity  of  a  churchman.  Look  upon  the  Cnma  and  the  Pcmpey ;  they 
are  not  so  properly  to  be  called  plays  as  long  discourses  of  reasons  of  state ;  and 
PolieucU,  in  matters  of  religion  is  as  solemn  as  the  long  stops  upon  our  organs. 
Since  that  time  it  is  grown  into  a  cnstom,  and  their  actors  speak  by  the  hour-glass, 
like  our  parsons.  ...  I  deny  not  but  this  may  suit  weU  enough  with  the  French ; 
for  as  we,  who  are  a  more  sullen  people,  come  to  be  diverted  at  our  plays,  so  they, 
who  are  of  an  airy  and  gay  temper,  come  thither  to  make  themselves  more  serious. ' ' 

As  for  the  tumults  and  combats  which  they  relegate  behind  the  scenes, 
*  nature  has  so  formed  our  countrymen  to  fierceness,  .  •  .  they  will 
scarcely  suffer  combats  and  other  objects  of  horror  to  be  taken  from 
tJiem."    Thus  the  French,  by  fettering  themselves  with  these  scruples,* 

*  An  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy,  xv.  387.  •  lUd,  848. 

•  In  the  preface  of  ^^  for  Love,  v.  808,  Dryden  says :  *Iu  this  nicety  of 
■latoners  does  the  excellency  of  French  poetry  consist  Their  heroes  are  the  most 
cifO  people  breathing,  but  their  good  breeding  seldom  extends  to  a  word  of  sense  ; 
■H  their  wit  is  in  ij^  ceremony ;  they  want  the  genius  which  animates  our 
•tage.  ...  Thus,  their  Hippolytus  is  so  scrupulous  in  point  of  decency,  that  ha 
will  rather  expose  himself  to  death  than  accuse  his  step-mother  to  his  father ;  and 
luy  critics,  I  am  sure,  will  commend  him  for  it :  But  we  of  grosser  apprehensions 
an  apt  to  think,  that  this  excess  of  generosity  is  not  practicable,  but  with  fools 
and  madmen.  .  .  .  But  take  Hippolytus  out  of  his  poetic  fit,  and  I  suppose  he 
would  think  it  a  wiser  part,  to  set  the  saddle  on  the  right  horse,  and  chuse  rather 
to  live  with  the  reputation  of  a  plain-spoken  honest  man,  than  to  die  with  the  in« 
fooy  of  an  incestuous  villain.  .  .  .  (The  poet)  has  chosen  to  give  him  the  turn 
of  gallantry,  sent  him  to  travel  from  Athens  to  Paris,  taught  him  to  make  love, 
Md  transformed  the  Hippolytus  of  Euripides  into  Monsieur  Hippolite.'  This 
entiei^m  shows  in  a  small  compass  all  the  common  sense  and  freedom  ot 
thought  of  Dryden ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  all  the  ooarsenese  of  his  education 
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Mid  confining  tYiemselves  in  their  unitiet  and  their  rales,  have  remoTtd 
action  from  their  stage,  and  brought  themselves  down  to  unbearabk 
monotony  and  dryness.  They  lack  originality,  naturalness,  Yanetj, 
fulness. 

*  •  •  .  Contented  to  be  thinly  regalar.  •  •  • 

Their  tongne  enfeebled  is  refined  too  nmch. 

And,  like  pare  gold,  it  bends  at  eveiy  touch. 

Our  sturdy  Teuton  yet  will  art  obey, 

More  fit  for  manly  thought,  and  strengthened  with  allay.*  * 

Let  them  laugh  as  much  as  they  like  at  Fletcher  and  Shakspeare;  th«n 
is  in  them  '  a  more  masculine  fancy  and  greater  spirit  in  the  writing 
than  thera  is  in  any  of  the  French.' 

Though  exaggerated,  this  criticism  is  good;  and  because  it  is  good,  I 
mistrust  the  works  which  the  writer  is  to  produce.  It  is  dangerous  for 
an  artist  to  be  excellent  in  theory ;  the  creative  spirit  is  hardly  con- 
sonant with  the  criticising  spirit :  he  who,  quietly  seated  on  the  shore, 
discusses  and  compares,  is  hardly  capable  of  plunging  straight  and 
boldly  into  the  stormy  sea  of  invention.  Moreover,  Dryden  holds 
himself  too  evenly  poised  betwixt  the  moods;  original  artists  love 
solely  and  without  justice  a  certain  idea  and  a  certain  world ;  the  resl 
disappears  from  their  eyes ;  confined  in  one  region  of  art,  tliey  deny  or 
scorn  the  other ;  it  is  because  they  are  limited  that  they  are  strong. 
We  see  beforehand  that  Dryden,  pushed  one  way  by  his  English  mind, 
will  be  drawn  another  way  by  his  French  rules;  that  he  will  alternately 
venture  and  restrain  himself;  that  he  will  attain  mediocrity,  that  is, 
platitude ;  that  by  reason  of  his  faults  he  will  fall  into  incongruities, 
that  is,  into  absurdities.  All  original  art  is  self-regulated,  and  no  original 
art  can  be  regulated  from  without :  it  carries  its  own  counterpoise,  and 
does  not  receive  it  from  elsewhere ;  it  constitutes  an  inviolable  whole ; 
it  is  an  animated  existence,  which  lives  on  its  own  blood,  and  which 
languishes  or  dies  if  deprived  of  some  of  its  blood  and  supplied  from 
the  veins  of  another.  Shakspeare's  imagination  cannot  be  guided  by 
Racine's  reason,  nor  Racine's  reason  be  exalted  by  Shakspeare's  imagina- 
tion ;  each  is  good  in  itself,  and  excludes  its  rival ;  tojunite  them  would 
be  to  produce  a  bastard,  a  sick  child  and  a  monster.  Disorder,  violent 
and  sudden  action,  harsh  words,  horror,  depth,  truth,  exact  imitation 
of  reality,  and  the  lawless  outbursts  of  mad  passions, — these  features  of 
Shakspeare  become  each  other.  Order,  measure,  eloquence,  aristocratio 
refinement,  worldly  urbanity,  exquisite  painting  of  delicacy  and  virtue, 
all  Racine's  features  suit  each  other.  It  would  destroy  the  one  to 
attenuate,  the  other  to  inflame  him.  Their  whole  being  and  beauty 
consist  in  the  agreement  of  their  parts :  to  mar  this  agreement  would 
be  to  abolish  their  being  and  their  beauty.  In  order  to  produce,  w« 
must  invent  a  personal  and  harmonious  conception;   we   must  no! 

>  Epistle  xiy.,  to  Mr  Motteux.  xl.  70. 
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mingle  two  tlnmge  and  opposite  ones.  Dryden  has  left  undone  what 
he  should  have  done,  and  has  done  what  he  should  not  have  djne. 

He  had,  moreover,  the  worst  of  audiences,  debauched  and  frivolousi 
void  of  individual  taste,  floundering  amid  confused  recollections  of  the 
national  literature  and  deformed  imitations  of  foreign  litcratuie,  ex- 
pecting nothing  from  the  stage  but  the  pleasure  of  the  senses  or  the 
gratiflcation  of  their  curiosity.  In  reality,  the  drama,  like  every  work 
of  art,  only  makes  sensible  a  profound  idea  of  man  and  of  existence ; 
there  is  a  hidden  philosophy  under  its  circumvolutions  and  violences, 
and  the  audience  ought  to  be  capable  of  comprehending  it,  as  the  poet 
18  of  conceiving  it.  The  hearer  must  have  reflected  or  felt  with  energy 
or  refinement,  in  order  to  take  in  energetic  or  refined  thoughts;  Hamlet 
and  Iphig^nie  will  never  move  a  vulgar  roisterer  or  a  lover  of  money. 
The  character  who  weeps  on  the  stage  only  rehearses  our  own  tears ; 
oar  interest  is  but  that  of  sympathy ;  and  the  drama  is  like  an  external 
conscience,  which  shows  us  what  we  are,  what  we  love,  what  we  have 
felt  What  could  the  drama  teach  to  gamesters  like  Saint  Albans, 
drunkards  like  Rochester,  prostitutes  like  Castlemaine,  old  children,  like 
Charles  iL  ?  What  spectators  were  those  coarse  epicureans,  incapable 
even  of  an  assumed  decency,  lovers  of  brutal  pleasures,  barbarians  in 
^eir  ^>ort8,  obscene  in  words,  void  of  honour,  humanity,  politeness, 
who  made  the  court  a  house  of  ill  fame !  The  splendid  decorations, 
change  of  scenes,  the  patter  of  long  verse  and  forced  sentiments,  the 
observance  of  a  few  rules  imported  from  Paris, — such  was  the  natural 
food  of  their  vanity  and  folly,  and  such  the  theatre  of  the  English 
Bestoration. 

I  take  one  of  these  tragedies,  very  celebrated  in  time  past,  Tyrannic 
Love,  or  the  Royal  Martyr^ — a  fine  title,  and  fit  to  make  a  stir.  The  royal 
martyr  is  Saint  Catharine,  a  princess  of  royal  blood  as  it  appears,  who 
is  brought  before  the  tyrant  Maximin.  She  confesses  her  faith,  and  a 
pagan  philosopher  Apollonius  is  set  loose  against  her,  to  refute  her. 
Marimin  says: 

•  War  is  my  province ! — Priest,  why  stand  you  mute  T 
Yoa  gain  by  heaven,  and,  therefore,  should  dispute.' 

Urns  encouraged,  the  priest  argues;  but  St.  Catharine  repliea  in  tha 
following  words : 

^  •  . .  Season  with  your  fond  religion  fighti^ 
For  many  gods  are  many  infinites ; 
This  to  the  first  philosophers  was  known, 
Who,  under  various  names,  ador'd  but  one.'  ^ 

Apolloiiiiit  scratches  his  ear  a  little,  and  then  answers  tliat  there  ave 
great  truths  and  good  moral  rules  in  paganism.  The  pious  logician 
iMBMdiately  replies : 

■  Tyrannic  Lov&,  id.  2,1. 
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*nen  let  the  whole  dispute  concluded  he 
Betwixt  theae  nika,  «itd  Gkrietiaiiity.*' 

Being  nonplussed,  Apollonius  is  converted  on  the  spot,  insults  th« 
prince,  who,  finding  St.  Catharine  reiy  beautiful,  becomes  suddealy 
enamoured^  and  makes  jokes : 

'Absent,  I  may  her  martyrdom  decree. 
But  one  look  more  will  make  that  martyr  ma." 

In  this  dilemma  he  sends  Flacidius,  '  a  great  officer,*  to  St  Catharine ; 
the  great  officer  quotes  and  praises  the  gods  of  Epicurus ;  forthwith 
the  saint  propounds  the  doctrine  of  final  causes,  which  upsets  that  ai 
atoms.     Maximin  comes  himself,  and  says: 

'  Since  yon  neglect  to  answer  my  desires. 
Know,  princess,  yon  shall  hum  in  other  fires.'* 

Thereupon  she  beards  and  defies  him,  calls  him  a  slave,  and  walks  ofL 
Touched  by  these  delicate  manners,  he  wishes  to  marry  her  lawfully, 
and  to  repudiate  his  wife.  Still,  to  omit  no  expedient,  he  employs 
a  magician,  who  utters  invocations  (on  the  stage),  summons  the  in- 
fernal spirits,  and  brings  up  a  troop  of  Spirits :  these  dance  and  sing 
voluptuous  songs  about  the  bed  of  St.  Catharine.  Her  guardian-angel 
comes  and  drives  them  away.  As  a  last  resource,  Maximin  has  a  wheel 
biouglit  on  the  stage,  on  which  to  expose  St.  Catharine  and  her  mother. 
Whilst  the  executioners  are  going  to  strip  the  saint,  a  modest  angel  descends 
in  the  nick  of  time,  and  breaks  the  wheel ;  after  which  they  are  carried 
ofi*,  and  their  throats  are  cut  behind  the  wings.  Add  to  these  pretty 
inventions  a  twofold  intrigue,  the  love  of  Maximin's  daughter  Valeria 
for  Porphyrins,  captain  of  the  Praetorian  bands,  and  that  of  Porphyrins 
for  Berenice,  Maximin's  wife ;  then  a  sudden  catastrophe,  three  deaths, 
and  the  triumph  of  the  good  people,  who  get  married  and  interchange 
polite  phrases.  Such  is  this  tragedy,  which  is  called  French-like ;  and 
most  of  the  others  are  like  it.  In  Secret  Lave^  in  Marriage  a  la  Mode^ 
in  Aureng-Zebe,  in  the  Indian  En^teror^  and  especially  in  the  Conquest 
ofChranada^  everything  is  extravagant.  People  cut  one  another  to  pieces, 
take  towns,  stab  each  other,  shout  lustily.  These  dramas  have  just  the 
truth  and  naturalness  of  the  libretto  of  an  opera.  Incantations  abound ; 
a  spirit  appears  in  the  Indian  Emperor^  and  declares  that  the  Indian  gods 
*  ore  driven  to  exile  from  their  native  lands.'  Ballets  are  also  there ; 
Yasquez  and  Pizarro,  seated  in  'a  pleasant  grotto,'  watch  like  conquerors 
the  dances  of  the  Indian  girls,  who  gambol  voluptuously  about  them. 

'  Tyrannic  Love,  iii.  2.  1.  *  Ihid, 

•  Ibid.  3. 1.  This  Maximin  has  a  turn  for  jokes.  Porphyrins,  to  whom  he 
offers  his  daughter  in  marriage,  says  that  '  the  distance  was  so  vast ; '  where 
apon  Maximin  replies :  *  Yet  heaven  and  earth,  which  eo  remote  appear,  are 
by  the  air  which  flows  betwixt  them,  near.'  (2. 1). 
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Scenes  worthy  of  LnlH  '  are  not  wanting ;  Almeria,  Ifte  Amiide,  comet 
to  slay  Cortez  in  his  sleep,  and  suddenly  conceives  a  love  for  him* 
Tet  the  libretti  of  the  opera  have  no  incongruities ;  they  avoid  all  which 
might  shock  the  imagination  or  the  eyes ;  they  are  written  for  men  of 
taste,  who  shun  ugliness  and  heaviness  of  any  sort  Would  you  believe 
It?  In  the  Indian  Emperor^  Montezuma  is  tortured  on  the  stage,  and 
lo  cap  all,  a  priest  tries  to  convert  him  in  the  meanwhile.'  I  recognise 
k  this  frightful  pedantry  the  handsome  cavaliers  of  the  time,  logician! 
aad  iMngmen,  who  fed  on  controversy,  and  for  pleasure  went  to  look 
at  the  tortures  of  the  Puritans.  I  recognise  behind  these  heaps  of 
improbabilities  and  adventures  the  puerile  and  worn-out  courtiers, 
who,  sodden  with  wine,  were  past  seeing  discordances,  and  whose 
nerves  were  only  stirred  by  the  shock  of  surprises  and  the  barbarity 
of  events. 

Let  us  go  still  fiirther.  Dryden  would  set  np  on  bis  stage  the 
beauties  of  French  tragedy,  and  in  the  first  place,  nobility  of  sentiments. 
Is  it  enough  to  copy,  as  he  does,  phrases  of  chivalry  ?  He  would  need 
a  whole  world,  for  a  whole  world  is  necessary  to  form  noble  souls. 
Virtue,  in  the  French  tragic  poets,  is  founded  on  reason,  religion, 
education,  philosophy.  Their  characters  have  that  uprightness  of 
mind,  that  clearness  of  logic,  that  lofty  judgment,  which  plant  in  a  man 
settled  maxims  and  self-government.  We  perceive  in  their  company 
the  doctrines  of  Bossuet  and  Descartes;  with  them,  reflection  aids 
conscience ;  the  habits  of  society  add  tact  and  finesse.  The  avoidance 
of  vk)lent  actions  and  physical  horrors,  the  meed  of  order  and  fable, 
the  art  of  disguising  or  shimning  coarse  or  low-bred  persons,  the  con- 
tinuous perfection  of  the  most  measured  and  noble  style,  everything 
contributes  to  raise  the  stage  to  a  sublime  region,  and  we  believe  in 
higher  souls  by  seeing  tliem  in  a  purer  air.  Can  we  believe  in 
them  in  Dryden?  Frightful  or  infamous  characters  every  instant 
drag  ni  down  by  their  crudities   in   their  own   mire.      Maximin, 

'  Lolli  (1088-1687),  a  renowned  Italian  composer.  Armide  is  one  of  hii 
Aief  works.— Tr. 

*  Ohrtstian  Priest.  Bat  we  by  martyrdom  onr  faith  avow. 
Montezuma.  Yon  do  no  more  than  I  for  oars  do  now. 

To  prove  religion  true. 

If  either  wit  or  safPerings  would  soffice, 

All  faiths  afford  the  constant  and  the  wise, 

And  jet  even  they,  by  education  sway'd. 

In  age  defend  what  infancy  obeyed, 
ChrisHan  Priett.  Since  age  by  erring  childhood  is  misled, 

Befer  yooreelf  to  our  unerring  head. 
Manteeuma,  Bfan,  and  not  err  1  what  reason  can  you  giye  7 
CkrUHan  Ir'riest.  Renounce  that  carnal  reason,  and  believe.  .  •  • 
Pkarro.  Inciease  their  pains,  the  cords  are  yet  too  slack. 

— ri«  hidian  Empercr,  it  •• 
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faaTixig  stabbed  Plaoidius,  aits  on  his  body,  stabs  him  iwioe  mofei  and 
says  to  the  guards : 

'  Bring  me  Porphyrins  and  my  empress  dead : 

I  would  brave  heaven,  in  my  each  hand  a  head.'  * 

Nourmahal,  repulsed  by  her  husband's  son,  insists  four  times  with  tobh 
indecent  pedantry  as  this : 

*  And  why  this  niceness  to  that  pleasure  shown^ 
Where  nature  sums  up  all  her  joys  in  one.  •  •  • 
Promiscuous  love  is  nature's  general  law ; 
For  whosoever  the  first  lovers  were. 

Brother  and  sister  made  the  second  pair. 
And  doubled  by  their  love  their  piety.  •  ,  « 
You  must  be  mine,  that  you  may  learn  to  live.* ' 

Illusion  yanishes  at  once ;  instead  of  being  in  a  room  with  noble  cha>. 
racters,  we  meet  with  a  mad  prostitute  and  a  drunken  savage.  lifl 
the  masks ;  the  others  are  little  better.  Almeria,  to  whom  a  oroim 
is  off^^red,  says  insolently : 

'  I  take  this  garland,  not  as  given  by  yon. 
But  as  my  merit,  and  my  beauty's  due.'* 

Indamora,  to  whom  an  old  courtier  makes  love,  settles  him  with  th* 
boastfulness  of  an  upstart  and  the  coarseness  of  a  kitchen-maid : 

'  Were  I  no  queen,  did  you  my  beauty  weigh. 
My  youth  in  bloom,  your  age  in  its  decay. '  * 

None  of  these  heroines  know  how  to  conduct  themselves ;  they  look 
on  impertinence  as  dignity,  sensuality  as  tenderness ;  they  have  thm 

•  Tyrannic  Love,  iii.  5.  1.  When  dying  Maximin  says :  '  And  shoving  back 
this  earth  on  which  1  sit.  Til  mount,  and  scatter  all  the  Gods  I  hit/ 

•  Aureng  Zebe,  v.  4. 1.    Dryden  thought  he  was  imitating  Racine,  when  six 
lines  further  on  he  makes  Nourmahal  say : 

'  I  am  not  changed,  1  love  my  husband  still ; 
But  love  him  as  he  was,  when  youthful  grace 
And  the  first  down  began  to  shade  his  face : 
That  image  does  my  virgin  flames  renew, 
And  all  your  father  shines  more  bright  in  you.' 

Racine's  Ph^dre  (2.  5)  thinks  her  husband  Theseus  dead,  and  says  to  her  step 

•on  Hippolytos : 

•  Oui,  prince,  je  languis,  je  brftle  pour  Th^s^ : 
Je  Taime  .  .  . 

Mais  fiddle,  mais  fier,  et  meme  un  peu  farouche, 
Charmant,  jeune,  trainant  tons  les  cceurs  apr^s  sol, 
Tel  qu'on  depeint  nos  dieux,  ou  tel  que  je  tous  vol. 

II  avait  votre  port,  vos  yeux,  votre  langage ; 
Cette  noble  pudeur  colorait  son  visage.' 

According  to  a  note  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  edition  of  Dryden's  works,  Langbains 
traces  this  speech  also  to  Seneca's  Hippolytus.-rTR. 

•  TAe  Indian  Enp&ror,  U.  2.  *  Aureng-Zebe,  r.  2. 1. 
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recklessness  of  the  oonrtesan,  the  jealoasies  of  the  grisette,  the  petti* 
ness  of  a  chapman's  wife,  the  billingsgate  of  a  fishwoman.  The  heroes 
are  the  most  unpleasant  of  swashbucklers.  Leonidiis,  fii^  recognised 
M  hereditary  prince,  then  suddenly  forsakeui  consoles  himielf  with 
this  modest  reflection : 

'  Tis  true  I  am  alone. 

So  was  the  godhead,  ere  he  made  the  world* 

And  better  served  himself  than  served  by  nature. 

...  I  have  scene  enough  within 

To  exercise  my  virtue.' ' 

Shall  I  speak  of  that  great  trumpet-blower  Almanzor,  painted,  as 
Dryden  confesses,  after  Artaban,*  a  redresser  of  wrongs,  a  battalion- 
smiter,  a  destroyer  of  kingdoms?*  fhey  are  but  overcharged  senti- 
mentsi,  extemporised  devotions,  exaggerated  gen^^rosities,  high-sound- 
ing brag  of  a  clumsy  chivalry ;  at  bottom  the  characters  are  clods  and 
barbarians,  who  have  tried  to  deck  themselves  in  French  honour  and 
fashionable  politeness.  And  such,  in  fact,  was  the  English  court :  it 
imitated  that  of  Louis  xiv.  as  a  sign-painter  imitates  an  artist.  It  had 
neither  taste  nor  refinement,  and  wished  to  appear  as  if  it  possessed 
them.  Panders  and  licentious  women,  bullying  or  butchering  courtiers, 
who  would  go  and  see  Harrison  drawn,  or  mutilate  Coventry,  maids  of 
honour  who  have  awkward  accidents  at  a  ball,^  or  sell  to  the  planters 
the  convict  presented  to  them,  a  palace  full  of  baying  dogs  and  yelling 
gamesters,  a  king  who  would  bandy  obscenities  in  public  with  his  half- 
naked  mistresses,* — such  was  this  illustrious  society;  from  French  modef 
they  took  but  those  of  dress,  from  their  noble  sentiments  but  high^ 
•oonding  wordSi 

IV. 

Hie  second  point  worthy  of  imitation  in  classical  tragedy  is  the 
•tyle.  Dryden,  in  fact,  purifies  his  own,  and  renders  it  more  clear,  by 
introducing  close  reasoning  and  precise  words.  He  has  oratorical 
discussions  like  Comeille,  well- delivered  retorts,  symmetrical,  like  a 

'  Marriage  d  la  Mode,  iv.  8. 1. 

*  *  The  first  image  1  had  of  him  was  from  the  Achilles  of  Homer,  the  next 
from  Tasso's  Rinaido,  and  the  third  from  the  Artaban  of  Monsienr  Galpran 
^'lc.'— Preface  U>  Ahnamor. 

'  *  llie  Moors  have  heaven,  and  me  to  assidt  their  cause '  (i.  1). 
*  111  whistle  thy  tame  fortune  after  me'  \b.  \). 
Be  falls  in  love,  and  speaks  thus : 

*  'Tifl  he ;  1  feel  him  now  in  every  part ; 
Like  a  new  lord  he  vaunts  about  my  heart. 
Surveys  in  state  each  comer  ot  my  breast. 
While  poor  fierce  I,  that  wdy,  am  dispossessed '  (8. 1). 

*  See  VOL  L  471. 

*  Compare  the  song  of  the  Zambra  dance  In  the  first  part  <^AlmanMor  and 
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duel  of  srgnnMfnt.  He  bas  mAxims  vigoronslj  enclosed  in  the  compasi 
of  a  single  line,  distinctions,  developments,  and  the  whole  art  of  special 
pleading.  He  has  happj  antitheses,  ornamental  epithets,  finely-wrought 
comparisons,  and  all  the  artifices  of  the  literary  mind.  What  is  most 
striking  is,  that  he  abandons  the  dramatic  and  national  Terse,  which  it 
without  rhyme,  aud  the  mixture  of  prose  and  verse  common  to  the  old 
authors,  for  a  rhymed  tragedy  like  the  French,  fancying  that  he  is  thiii 
inventing  a  new  species,  which  he  calls  heroic  play.  But  in  this  trans- 
formation the  good  perished,  the  bad  remains.  For  mark,  rhyme  is 
a  different  thing  in  different  races.  To  an  Englishman  it  resembles 
a  song,  and  transports  him  at  once  to  an  ideal  and  fairy  world.  To  a 
Frenchman  it  is  only  a  conventionalism  or  an  expediency,  and  trans- 
ports him  at  once  to  an  ante-chamber  or  a  drawing-room ;  to  him  it 
is  an  ornamental  dress  and  nothing  more ;  if  it  mars  prose,  it  ennobles 
H ;  it  imposes  respect,  not  enthusiasm,  and  changes  a  vulgar  into  a 
high-bred  style.  Moreover,  in  French  aristocratic  verse  everything  if 
connected ;  pedantry,  logical  machinery  of  every  kind,  is  excluded  from 
it ;  there  is  nothing  more  disagreeable  to  well-bred  and  refined  persons 
than  the  scholastic  rust.  Images  are  rare,  but  always  well  kept  up ; 
bold  poesy,  real  fantasy,  have  no  place  in  it;  their  brilliancy  and 
divergencies  would  derange  the  politeness  and  regular  flow  of  the 
social  world.  The  right  word,  the  prominence  of  free  expressions,  are 
not  to  be  met  with  in  it;  general  terms,  always  rather  threadbare, 
suit  best  the  caution  and  niceties  of  select  society.  Dryden  stumbles 
heavily  against  all  these  rules.  His  rhymes,  to  an  Englishman's  ear, 
scatter  at  once  the  whole  illusion  of  the  stage;  they  see  that  the 
characters  who  speak  thus  are  but  squeaking  mannikins ;  he  himself 
admits  that  his  heroic  tragedy  is  only  fit  to  represent  on  the  stage 
chivalric  poems  like  those  of  Ariosto  and  Spenser. 

Poetic  dash  gives  the  finishiDg  stroke  to  all  likelihood.     Would 
you  recognise  the  dramatic  accent  in  this  epic  comparison  ? 

'  As  some  fair  tulip,  by  a  storm  oppress*d. 
Shrinks  up,  and  folds  its  silken  arms  to  rest ; 
And,  bending  to  the  blast,  all  pale  and  dead, 
Hears,  from  within,  the  wind  sing  round  its  head,— "^ 
Bo,  shrouded  up,  your  beauty  disappears : 
Unveil,  my  love,  and  lay  aside  your  fears, 
The  storm,  that  caused  your  fright,  is  pass'd  and  done.'  * 

What  a  singular  triumphal  song  are  these  concetti  of  Cortes  as  1m 

lands: 

•  On  what  new  happy  climate  are  we  thrown. 
So  long  kept  secret^  and  so  lately  known  f 
As  if  our  old  world  modestly  withdrew. 
And  here  in  private  had  brought  forth  a  new.'* 

>  The  first  part  of  AhnaiizoT  ind  Almahide,  iv.  5  ft. 
The  Indian  Enipcror,  ii.  1.  1.  ^.^^,.^^^,  by  GoOglc 
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Hunk  how  these  patches  of  colour  would  contrast  with  the  sober  design 
of  French  dissertation.  Here  lovers  lay  siege  with  metaphors ;  there 
a  wooer,  in  order  to  magnify  the  beauties  of  his  mistress,  says  that 
*  Woody  hearts  lie  panting  in  her  hand.'  In  every  page  harsh  or  vulgar 
words  spoil  the  regularity  of  a  noble  style.  Ponderous  logic  is  broadly 
displayed  in  the  speeches  of  princesses.  *Two  ifs,'  says  Lyndaraxa,  'scarce 
make  one  possibility/^  Dryden  sets  his  college  cap  on  the  heads  of 
these  poor  women.  Neither  he  nor  his  characters  are  well  brought  up; 
they  have  taken  from  the  French  but  the  outer  garb  of  the  bar  and  the 
schools ;  they  have  left  behind  symmetrical  eloquence,  measured  diction, 
elegance  and  delicacy.  A  while  before,  the  licentious  coarseness  of  the 
Restoration  pierced  the  mask  of  the  fine  sentiments  with  which  it  was 
covered ;  now  the  rude  English  imagination  breaks  the  oratorical  moxdd 
in  which  it  tried  to  enclose  itself. 

Let  us  turn  the  picture.  Dryden  would  keep  the  foundation  of  the 
old  English  drama,  and  retains  the  abundance  of  events,  the  variety  of 
plot,  the  surprise  of  accident,  and  the  physical  representation  of  bloody  or 
violent  action.  He  kills  as  many  people  as  Shakspeare.  Unfortunately, 
all  poets  are  not  justified  in  killing.  When  they  take  their  spectators 
among  murders  and  sudden  accidents,  they  ought  to  have  a  hundred 
hidden  preparations.  Fancy  a  sort  of  rapture  and  romantic  folly,  a 
most  daring  style,  eccentric  and  poetical,  songs,  pictures,  reveries  spoken 
aloud,  frank  scorn  of  aU  verisimilitude,  a  mixture  of  tenderness,  philo- 
sophy, and  mockery,  all  the  retiring  charms  of  varied  feelings,  all  the 
whims  of  a  buoyant  fancy ;  the  truth  of  events  matters  little.  No  one 
before  Cymheline  or  As  you  Like  it  was  a  politician  or  a  historian ;  no 
one  took  these  military  processions,  these  accessions  of  princes,  seriously; 
the  spectators  were  present  at  dissolving  views.  They  did  not  demand 
that  things  should  proceed  after  the  laws  of  nature^  on  the  contrary,  they 
willingly  did  require  that  they  should  proceed  against  the  laws  of  nature. 
The  irrationality  is  the  charm.  That  new  world  must  be  ail  imagination; 
if  it  was  only  so  by  halves,  no  one  would  care  to  rise  to  it.  This  is  why 
wo  do  not  rise  to  Dryden's.  A  queen  dethroned,  then  suddenly  set  up 
again;  a  tyrant  who  finds  his  lost  son,  is  deceived,  adopts  a  girl  in 
hia  place ;  a  young  prince  led  to  punishment,  who  snatches  the  sword 
of  a  guard,  and  recovers  his  crown :  such  are  the  romances  which  con  • 
•titute  the  Maiden  Queen  and  the  Marriage  d  la  Mode.  We  can  imagint 
vhat  a  display  classical  dissertations  make  in  tliis  medley ;  solid  reason 
heats  down  imagination,  stroke  after  stroke,  to  the  ground.  We  cannot 
teil  if  the  matter  be  a  true  portrait  or  a  fancy  painting ;  we  remain 
suspended  betwe^i  truth  and  fancy ;  we  should  like  either  to  get  up  to 

*  The  fiiat  part  of  Alrnamor  and  AlmafUde,  iv.  2. 1.  This  same  Lyndaraxa 
■tvBabo  to  Abdalla  (4. 2), '  Poor  women's  thoughts  are  all  extempore,  and  logi 
ctl,  and  coarse ; '  in  Act  2. 1,  to  the  same  loxei,  who  entreats  her  to  make  hiiB 
'happy,'  '  If  I  make  y  >u  so,  you  ghall  pay  my  price.'  ^  j 
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heaven  or  down  to  earth,  and  we  jump  down  as  qmck  as  possible  from 
the  clumsy  scaffolding  where  the  poet  would  perch  us. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  Shakspeare  wishes  to  impress  a  doctrine,  not 
raise  a  dream,  he  disposes  us  to  it  beforehand,  but  after  another  fashbo. 
We  naturally  remain  in  doubt  before  a  cruel  action :  we  divine  that  the 
red  irons  which  are  about  to  put  out  the  ejes  of  little  Arthur  are 
painted  sticks,  and  that  the  six  rascals  who  besiege  Rome,  are  snper- 
numeraries  hired  at  a  shilling  a  night  To  conquer  this  mistrust  we 
must  employ  the  most  natural  style,  circumstantial  and  rude  imitation 
of  the  manners  of  the  guardroom  and  of  the  alehouse ;  I  could  only 
believe  in  Jack  Cade's  sedition  on  hearing  the  dirty  words  of  besaal 
lewdness  and  mobbish  stupidity.  You  must  let  me  have  the  jests,  the 
coarse  laughter,  drunkenness,  the  manners  of  butchers  and  tanners,  to 
make  me  imagine  a  mob  or  an  election.  So  in  murders,  let  me  feel  the 
fire  of  bubbling  passion,  the  accumulation  of  despair  or  hate  which  have 
unchained  the  will  and  nerved  the  hand.  When  the  unchecked  wordsi 
the  fits  of  rage,  the  convulsive  ejaculations  of  exasperated  desire,  have 
brought  me  in  contact  with  all  the  links  of  the  inward  necessity  which 
has  moulded  the  man  and  guide  I  the  crime,  I  shall  no  longer  think 
whether  the  knife  is  bloody,  because  I  shall  feel  with  inner  trembling 
the  passion  whioh  has  handled  it.  Must  I  verify  the  death  of  Shakspeare'a 
Cleopatra?  The  strange  laugh  that  bursts  from  her  when  the  basket  of 
saps  is  brought,  the  sudden  tension  of  nerves,  the  flow  of  feverish  words, 
the  fitful  gaiety,  the  coarse  language,  the  torrent  of  ideas  with  which  she 
overflows,  have  already  made  me  sound  all  the  depths  of  suicide,^  and 
I  have  foreseen  it  from  the  beginning.  This  madness  of  an  imagination, 
fired  by  climate  and  despotic  power ;  these  woman's,  queen's,  prostitute's 
nerves ;  this  marvellous  self-abaiidonment  to  all  the  raptures  of  invention 
and  desire — these  cries,  tears,  foam  on  the  lips,  tempest  of  insults,  action^ 

»  *  Ho  words  me,  girls ;  he  words  me,  that  I  should  not 
Be  noble  to  myself ;  but  hark  thee,  Charmian.  .  .  . 
Now,  Iras,  what  thinkest  thou  ? 
Thou,  an  Egyptian  puppet,  shalt  be  shown 
In  Rome,  as  well  as  I :  mechauic  slaves. 
With  greasy  aprons,  rules  and  hammers,  shall 
Uplift  us  to  the  view.  .  .  . 

Saucy  lictors 
Will  catch  at  us,  like  strumpets ;  and  scald  rhymera 
Ballad  us  out  o*  tune ;  the  quick  comedians 
Extemporally  will  stage  us,  and  present 
Our  Alexandrian  revels ;  Antony 
Shall  be  brought  drunken  forth,  and  I  shall  set 
Some  squeaking  Cleopatra  boy  my  greatness 
I'  the  posture  of  a  whore.  .  .  . 

Husband,  I  come : 
STow  to  that  name  my  courage  prove  ray  title! 
I  am  fire  and  air ;  my  other  ele^nents 
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emotions ;  this  promptitude  to  mnrder,  annonnce  the  rage  with  which 
she  would  rush  against  the  least  obstacle  f.nd  be  dashed  to  pieces. 
What  does  Dryden  effect  in  this  matter  with  his  written  phrases  ? 
What  of  the  maid,  speaking  in  the  author's  words,  who  bids  her  half- 
aad  mistress  *  call  reason  to  assist  you  ?'  What  of  such  a  Cleopatra  of 
his,  designed  after  Lady  Castlemaine,^  skilled  in  artifices  and  whimpering, 
voluptuous  and  a  coquette,  with  neither  the  nobleness  of  virtue  noi  the 
greatnew  of  crime: 

'  Natnre  meant  me 
A  wifb ;  a  silly,  harmless,  household  dove, 
Fond  without  art,  and  kind  without  deceit** 

Nay,  certainly,  or  at  least  this  turtle-dove  would  not  have  tamed  or  kept 
an  Antony ;  a  woman  without  any  prejudices  alone  could  do  it,  by  the 
superiority  of  boldness  and  the  fire  of  genius.  I  can  see  already  from 
the  title  of  the  piece  why  Dryden  has  softened  Shakspeare:  All  for 
Love  ;  CTj  the  World  well  Lost,  What  a  wretchedness,  to  reduce  such 
events  to  a  pastoral,  to  excuse  Antony,  to  praise  Charles  ii.  indirectly, 
to  bleat  as  in  a  slieepfold  1  And  such  was  the  taste  of  his  contempo- 
raries. When  Dryden  wrote  the  Tempest  after  Shakspeare,  and  the  StaU 
9f  Innocence  after  Milton,  he  again  spoiled  the  ideas  of  his  masters;  he 
turned  Eve  and  Miranda  into  courtesans;*  he  extinguished  everywhere, 
under  conventionalism  and  indecencies,  the  frankness,  severity,  delicacy, 
and  charm  of  the  original  invention.  By  his  side.  Settle,  Shadwell, 
Sir  Robert  Howard  did  worse.  The  Empress  of  Mot*occo,  by  Settle,  was 
so  admired,  that  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  court  learned  it  by 
heart,  to  play  at  Whitehall  before  the  king.    And  this  was  not  a  passing 

I  give  to  baser  life.     So  ;  have  you  done  ? 

Come,  then,  and  take  the  last  warmth  of  my  lips. 

Farewell,  kind  Charmian ;  Iras,  long  farewell.  .  .  . 

Dost  thou  not  see  my  baby  at  my  breast. 
That  sucks  the  nurse  asleep  ? ' — Shakspeare's  Antony  an  d  Cleopatra,  6. 3^ 
These  tvro  last  lines,  referring  to  the  asp,  are  sublime  as  the  joke  of  a  cour- 
l<¥an  aud  an  artist. 

*  •  Come  to  me,  come,  my  soldier,  to  my  arms  1 
You've  been  too  long  away  from  my  embraces ; 
But,  when  I  have  you  fast,  and  all  my  own. 
With  broken  murmurs,  and  with  amorous  sighs, 
rU  say,  you  were  unkind,  and  punish  you. 

And  mark  you  red  with  many  an  eager  kiss.* — AUfor  Love,  v.  3. 1. 
«  AUfor  Low,  4  1. 

•  Dryden's  Miranda  says,  in  the  Tempest  (3.  3) :  •  And  if  I  can  but  escape 
with  life,  I  had  'nther  be  in  pain  nine  months,  as  my  father  threatened,  than 
lose  my  longing.  Miranda  has  a  sister ;  they  quarrel,  are  jealous  of  each  other, 
sad  00  on.  See  also  in  The  State  of  Innocence,  3. 1,  the  description  which  Eve 
^68  of  her  happiness,  and  the  ideas  which  her  confidences  suggest  to  Satan. 
VOL.  II.  r^  tB 
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fancy;  altliongYi  modified,  the  taste  was  to  enclTtre.  Tn  Tain  poets 
rejected  a  part  of  the  French  alloy  wherewith  they  had  mixed  thCT 
native  metal;  in  vain  they  returned  to  the  old  unrhymed  verses  ol 
Jonson  and  Shakspeare ;  in  vain  Dryden,  in  the  parts  of  Antony,  Yen- 
tidius,  Octavia,  Don  Sebastian,  and  Dorax,  recovered  a  portion  of  the 
old  naturalness  and  energy;  in  vain  Otway,  who  had  real  dramatie 
talent,  Lee,  or  Southern  attained  a  true  or  touching  accent,  so  that  aao^ 
in  Venice  Preserved,  it  was  thought  that  the  drama  would  be  regenerated. 
The  drama  was  dead,  and  tragedy  could  not  replace  it ;  or  rather  each 
one  died  by  the  other ;  and  their  union,  which  robbed  them  of  strength 
in  Drydeu's  time,  enervated  them  also  in  the  time  of  hb  successors. 
Literary  style  blunted  dramatic  truth ;  dramatic  truth  marred  literary 
style;  the  work  was  neither  sufficiently  vivid  nor  sufficiently  well 
written :  the  author  was  too  little  of  a  poet  or  of  an  orator ;  he  had 
neither  Shakspeare's  fire  of  imagination  nor  Racine*s  polish  and  art.* 
He  strayed  on  the  boundaries  of  two  dramas,  and  suited  neither  the 
half-barbarous  men  of  art  nor  the  well-polished  men  of  the  court.  Such 
indeed  was  the  audience,  hesitating  between  two  forms  of  thought,  fed 
by  two  opposite  civilisations.  They  had  no  longer  the  freshness  of  sense, 
the  depth  of  impression,  the  bold  originality  and  poetic  folly  of  the  cava* 
Hers  and  adventurers  of  the  Renaissance;  nor  will  they  ever  acquire  the 
aptness  of  speech,  sweetness  of  manners,  courtly  habits,  and  cultivatioD 
of  sentiment  and  thought  which  adorned  the  court  of  Louis  xiv.  They 
are  quitting  the  age  of  solitary  imagination  and  invention,  which  suitt 
their  race,  for  the  age  of  reasoning  and  conversation,  which  does  not 
suit  their  race:  they  lose  their  own  merits,  and  do  not  acquire  the 
merits  of  others.  They  were  meagre  poets  and  ill-bred  courtiers, 
having  lost  the  art  of  imagination  and  of  good  manners,  at  times  dull 
or  brutal,  at  times  emphatic  or  stiff.  For  the  production  of  fine  poetry, 
race  and  age  must  concur.  This  race,  diverging  from  its  own  age,  and 
fettered  at  the  outset  by  foreign  imitation,  formed  its  classical  literature 
but  slowly ;  it  will  only  attain  it  after  transforming  its  religious  and 
political  condition  :  the  age  will  be  that  of  English  reason.  Drydeo 
inaugurates  it  by  his  other  works,  and  the  writers  who  appear  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne  will  give  it  its  completion,  its  authority,  and  its 
splendour. 


But  let  us  pause  a  moment  longer  to  inquire  whether,  amid  so  many 
abortive  and  distorted  branches,  the  old  theatrical  stock,  abandoned  by 
chance  to  itself,  will  not  produce  at  some  point  a  sound  and  living  shoot 
When  a  man  like  Dryden,  so  gifted,  so  well  trained  and  experienced, 
works  with  a  will,  there  is  hope  that  he  will  some  time  succeed ;  and 
once,  in  part  at  least,  Dryden  did  succeed.    It  would  be  treating  hiv 


This  impotence  reminds  one  of  Casimir  Delavigne. 
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nnjnstly  to  be  always  comparing  him  with  Sliakspeare ;  but  ercn  on 
Shakspeare's  ground,  with  the  same  materials,  it  is  possible  to  create  a 
fine  work ;  only  the  reader  must  forget  for  a  while  the  great  inventor, 
the  inexhaustible  creator  of  vehement  and  original  souls,  and  to  con- 
sider the  imitator  on  his  own  meiits,  without  forcing  an  overwhehning 
comparison. 

There  is  vigour  and  art  in  this  tragedy  of  Dryden,  AU  for  Love. 
'He  has  informed  us,  that  this  was  the  only  play  written  to  please 
himself.'^  And  he  had  really  composed  it  learnedly,  according  to  his- 
tory and  logic  And  what  is  better  still,  he  wrote  it  in  a  manly  style. 
In  tlie  preface  he  says : 

'  The  fabric  of  the  play  is  regular  enough,  as  to  the  inferior  parts  of  it ;  and  the 
naities  of  time,  place,  and  action,  more  exactly  observed,  than  perhaps  the  English 
theatre  requires.  Particolarly,  the  action  is  so  much  one,  that  it  is  the  only  of  the 
kind  without  episode,  or  underplot ;  every  scene  in  the  tragedy  conducing  to  the 
■lain  design,  and  every  act  conduding  with  a  turn  of  it' 

He  did  more ;  he  abandoned  the  French  omamentSi  and  returned  to 
national  tradition : 

'  In  my  style  I  have  professed  to  imitate  the  divine  Shakspeare  ;  which  that  1 
might  perform  more  freely,  I  have  disincumbered  myself  from  rhyme.  .  .  .  Yet, 
I  hope,  I  may  affirm,  and  without  vanity,  that,  by  imitating  him,  1  have  excelled 
myself  throughout  the  play ;  and  particularly,  that  I  prefer  the  scene  betwixt 
intony  and  Yentidiua  in  the  first  act,  to  anything  which  I  have  written  in  this 
kind.' 

Dryden  was  right ;  if  Cleopatra  ts  weak,  if  this  feebleness  of  conception 
takes  away  the  interest  and  mars  the  general  effect,  if  the  new  rhetoric 
and  the  old  Emphasis  at  times  suspend  the  emotion  and  destroy  the 
likelihood,  yet  on  the  whole  the  drama  stands  erect,  and  what  is  more, 
moves  on.  The  poet  is  skilful ;  he  has  planned,  he  knows  how  to  con- 
struct a  scene,  to  represent  the  internal  struggle  by  which  two  passions 
contend  for  a  human  heart  We  perceive  the  tragical  vicissitude  of 
the  btrife,  the  progress  of  a  sentiment,  the  overthrow  of  obstacles,  the 
•low  growth  of  desire  oV  wrath,  to  the  very  instant  when  the  resolution, 
rising  up  of  itself  or  seduced  from  without,  rushes  suddenly  on  one  side. 
There  are  natural  words ;  the  poet  thinks  and  writes  too  genuinely  not 
to  discover  them  at  need.  There  are  manly  characters :  he  himself  is  a 
man ;  and  beneath  his  courtier's  pliability,  his  affectations  as  a  fashion- 
able poet,  he  has  retained  his  stern  and  energetic  character.  Except 
for  one  scene  of  recrimination,  his  Octavia  is  a  Roman  matron ;  and 
when,  even  in  Alexandria,  in  Cleopatra's  palace,  she  comes  to  look  fof 
Antony,  she  does  it  with  a  simplicity  and  nobility,  not  to  be  surpassed 
'Cesar's  sister,'  cries  out  Antony,  accosting  her.     Octavia  answers; 

•  That's  unkind. 
Had  I  been  nothing  more  than  Cesar's  siBter, 

•  6ee  the  introductory  notice,  by  Sir  Walter  Stott.  of  AH  for  Lofte  v.  200. 
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Know,  I  had  Btill  remain'd  in  CsBsar's  camp : 

Bat  your  Octavia,  your  macb  injur'd  wife, 

Though  banish'd  from  your  bed,  driven  from  your  home 

In  spite  of  Caesar's  sister,  still  is  yours. 

*Tis  true  I  have  a  heart  disdains  your  coldness. 

And  prompts  me  not  to  seek  what  you  should  offer , 

But  a  wife's  virtue  still  surmounts  that  pride. 

I  come  to  claim  you  as  my  own  ;  to  show 

My  duty  first,  to  ask,  nay  beg,  your  kindness  • 

Your  hand,  my  lord ;  'tis  mine,  and  I  will  have  it.' ' 

Antony,  humiliated,  refuses  the  pardon  Ootavia  has  brought  nin^ 
and  tells  her : 

'  I  fear,  Octavia,  you  have  begg'd  my  life,  .  ,  . 

Poorly  and  basely  begg'd  it  of  your  brother. 
Octcma.  Poorly  and  basely  I  could  never  beg* 

Nor  could  my  brother  grant.  .  .  . 

My  hard  fortune 

Subjects  me  still  to  your  unkind  mistakes. 

But  the  conditions  I  have  brought  are  such. 

You  need  not  blush  to  take :    I  love  your  honour. 

Because  'tis  mine ;  it  never  shall  be  said, 

Octavia's  husband  was  her  brother's  slave. 

Sir,  you  are  free ;  free,  even  from  her  you  loath ; 

For,  though  my  brother  bargains  for  your  love. 

Makes  me  the  price  and  cement  of  your  peace, 

1  have  a  soul  like  yours ;  I  cannot  take 

Your  love  as  alms,  nor  beg  what  I  deserve! 

I'll  tell  my  brother  we  are  reconciled ; 

He  shall  draw  back  his  troops,  and  you  shall  march 

To  rule  the  east :  I  may  be  dropt  at  Athens ; 

No  matter  where.    I  never  will  complain. 

But  only  keep  the  barren  name  of  witfi^ 

ind  rid  you  of  the  trouble.' ' 

This  18  lofty;  this  woman  has  a  proud  heart,  and  also  a  wife*s  heart. 
she  knows  how  to  give  and  how  to  bear ;  and  better,  she  knows  how  to 
sacrifice  herself  without  self-assertion,  and  calmly ;  no  vulgar  mind  con- 
ceived such  a  soul  as  this.  And  Yentidius,  the.  old  general,  who  witb 
her  and  before  her,  comes  to  rescue  Antony  from  his  illusion  and  serri* 
tude,  is  worthy  to  speak  in  behalf  of  honour,  as  she  had  spoken  for 
duty.  Doubtless  he  was  a  plebeian,  a  rude  and  plain-speaking  soldier^ 
with  the  frankness  and  jests  of  hb  profession,  sometimes  clumsy,  such 
as  a  clever  eunuch  can  dupe, '  a  thick-skulled  hero,'  who,  out  of  simplicity 
V  of  soul,  from  the  coarseness  of  his  training,  unsuspectingly  brings 
\Antony  back  to  the  meshes,  which  he  seemed  to  be  breaking  through. 
Falling  into  a  trap,  he  tells  Antony  that  he  has  seen  Cleopatra  unfauth« 
fill  with  Dolabella : 

'  AU  for  Lave,  y,S,l.  *  TNd. 
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•  Antony.  My  Cleopatra  ? 

Ventidius,  Your  Cleopatra. 
Dolabella's  Cleopatra. 
Every  man's  Cleopatra. 

Antony.  Thou  liest. 

Ventiditi9,  I  do  not  lie,  my  lord. 
Is  this  BO  strange  ?    Shonld  mistvesses  be  left. 
And  not  provide  against  a  time  of  change? 
Yon  know  she's  not  mnch  used  to  lonely  nights.*  > 

It  was  just  the  way  to  make  Antony  jealou8  and  bring  him  back  fu- 
rious to  Cleopatra.  But  what  a  noble  heart  has  this  Ventidius,  and 
how  we  catch,  when  he  is  alone  with  Antony,  the  man's  voice,  the 
deep  tones  which  had  been  heard  on  the  battlefield  I  He  loves  his 
general  like  a  good  dog,  and  asks  no  better  than  to  die,  so  it  be  at 
his  master's  feet.  He  growls  ominously  on  seeing  him  cast  down 
erouches  round  him,  and  suddenly  weeps  : 

^  '  VefrUidiuB,  Look,  Emperor,  this  is  no  common  dew. 

I  have  not  wept  this  forty  years ;  but  now 
My  mother  comes  afresh  into  my  eyes, 
I  cannot  help  her  softness. 

Antony,  By  Heaven,  he  weeps  I  poor,  good  old  man,  he  weepa  I 
The  big  round  drops  course  one  another  down 
The  furrows  of  his  cheeks. — Stop  them,  Ventidius, 
Or  I  shall  blush  to  death :  they  set  my  shame, 
That  caused  them,  full  before  me. 

Ventidius,  1*11  do  my  best. 

Antony.  Sure  there's  contagion  in  the  tears  of  friends ; 
See,  I  have  caught  it  too.    Believe  me,  'tis  not 
For  my  own  griefs,  but  thine.    Nay,  father  1  *  • 

As  we  hear  these  terrible  sobs,  we  think  of  Tacitus'  veterans,  who, 
•scaping  from  the  marshes  of  Germany,  with  scarred  breasts,  white 
heads,  limbs  stiff  with  service,  kissed  the  hands  of  Drusus,  carried  his 
fagers  to  their  gums,  that  he  might  feel  their  worn  and  loosened 
toeth,  incapable  to  bite  the  wretched  bread  which  was  given  tbem : 

'  No ;  'tis  you  dream :  you  sleep  away  your  hours 
In  desperate  sloth,  miscalled  philosophy. 
Up,  up,  for  honour's  sake ;  twelve  legions  wait  you. 
And  long  to  call  you  chief :    By  painful  journies, 
I  led  them,  patient  of  both  heat  and  hunger, 
Down  from  the  Parthian  marshes  to  the  Nile. 
Twill  do  you  good  to  see  their  sun-burnt  faces. 
Their  scarr'd  cheeks,  and  chopt  hands ;  there's  virtue  in  them. 
They'll  sell  those  mangled  limbs  at  dearer  rates 
Than  yon  trim  hands  can  buy.'  ' 
ABd  when  all  is  lost,  when  the  Egyptians  have  turned  traitDrs,  and 
ft«re  ig  nothing  left  but  to  die  well,  Ventidius  saysj 

'  AU  for  Love,  4. 1.  •  Ibid.  1. 1     Digitized  by  Gc     Ibid. 
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There  yet  remain 

Three  legions  in  the  town.    The  last  aseaolt 

iiopt  off  the  rest :  if  death  he  jour  dasign,-— 

As  I  must  wish  it  now, — ^these  are  soffident 

To  make  a  heap  about  us  of  dead  foes. 

An  honest  pile  for  burial.  .  .  .  Chuse  jonr  death; 

For,  I  have  seen  him  in  such  yarious  shapes, 

I  care  not  which  I  take :  I'm  only  troubled. 

The  life  I  bear  is  worn  to  such  a  rag, 

'Tis  scarce  worth  giving.    I  could  wish,  indeed. 

We  threw  it  from  us  with  a  better  grace ; 

That,  like  two  lions  taken  in  the  toils. 

We  might  at  least  thrust  out  our  paws,  and  woaad 

The  hunters  that  inclose  us.'  ^  .  . 

Antony  begs  him  to  go,  but  he  refuses  : 

'  Antony,  Do  not  deny  me  twice. 

Ventiditu.  By  Heaven  I  will  not. 
Let  it  not  be  to  outlive  you. 

Antony,  Kill  me  first,  • 

And  then  die  thou ;  for  'tis  but  just  to  serre 
Thy  friend,  before  thyself. 

Ventidius.  Give  me  your  hand. 
We  soon  shall  meet  again.    Now.  farewell,  Emperor  I 
...  I  will  not  make  a  business  of  a  trifle : 
And  yet  I  cannot  look  on  you,  and  kill  you. 
Pray  turn  your  face. 

Antony.  I  do ;  strike  home,  be  sure. 

Venttditu.  Home,  as  my  sword  will  reach.'  • 

And  with  one  blow  he  kills  himself.  These  are  the  tmgic,  stc^ctl 
manners  of  a  military  monarchy,  the  great  profusion  of  murders  and 
sacrifices  wherewith  the  men  of  this  overturned  and  shattered  society 
killed  and  died.  This  Antony,  for  whom  so  much  has  been  done,  ii 
not  undeserving  of  their  love :  he  has  been  one  of  Caesar's  heroes,  the 
first  soldier  of  the  Tan ;  kindness  and  generosity  breathe  from  him  to 
the  last ;  if  he  is  weak  against  a  woman,  he  is  strong  against  men ;  be 
has  the  muscles  and  heart,  the  wrath  and  passions  of  a  soldier ;  it  if 
this  heat  of  blood,  this  too  quick  sentiment  of  honour,  which  has  caused 
his  ruin ;  he  cannot  forgive  his  own  crime ;  he  possesses  not  that  lofty 
genius  which,  dwelling  in  a  region  superior  to  ordinary  rules,  emanci- 
pates a  man  from  hesitation,  from  discouragement  and  remorse ;  he  if 
only  a  soldier,  he  cannot  forget  that  he  has  not  executed  the  ordeif 
given  to  him : 

*Ventidius.  Emperor! 

Antony.  Emperor  ?    Why,  that's  the  style  of  victoiy  • 

The  conquering  soldier,  red  with  unfelt  wounds^ 

Salutes  his  general  so :  but  never  more 

Shall  that  sound  reach  my  ears. 

'  »  AUfor  Love,  5. 1.  ^  mU       \  ^ 
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V'Midius.  I  warrant  you. 

Antony.  Actium,  Actinm  f    Oil 

VenHdiMg.  It  sits  too  near  yon. 

Antony.  Here,  here  it  lies ;  a  lamp  of  lead  by  day; 
And  in  nriy  short,  distracted,  nightly  slumbers. 
The  hag  that  rides  my  dreams.  .  .  . 

Ventidius.  That's  my  royal  master ; 
And,  shall  we  fight  ? 

Antony.  1  warrant  thee,  old  soldier. 
Thon  shalt  behold  me  once  again  in  iron  ; 
And  at  the  head  of  onr  old  troops,  that  beat 
The  Parthiaos,  cry  alond,  "  Come,  follow  me." '  • 

He  ikndes  himself  on  the  battlefield,  and  already  passion  carries  him 
tway.  Such  a  man  is  not  one  to  govern  men  ;  we  cannot  master 
fortune  until  we  have  mastered  ourselves ;  this  man  is  only  made  to 
belie  and  destroy  himself,  and  to  be  veered  round  alternately  by  every 
passion.  As  soon  as  he  believes  Cleopatra  faithful,  honoury  reputation^ 
cmpiresi  everything  vanishes : 

'  Ventidiw.  And  what's  this  toy, 
In  balance  with  your  fortune,  honour,  fame  f 

Antony.  What  is't,  Ventidius !  it  outweighs  them  aU» 
Why,  we  have  more  than  conquer'd  Cssar  now. 
Hy  queen's  not  only  innocent,  but  L-^ves  me.  •  •  • 
Down  on  thy  knees,  blasphemer  as  thou  art, 
And  ask  forgiveness  tf  wrong'd  innocenee ! 

Ventiditts,  I'll  rather  die  than  take  it    Will  yon  go? 
Antony.  Go  1    Whither  f    Go  from  all  that's  excellent  t 
. .  .  Give,  you  gods, 
CRve  to  your  boy,  your  Csesar, 
This  rattle  of  a  globe  to  play  withal, 
This  gewgaw  world ;  and  put  him  cheaply  oflf : 
111  not  be  pleased  with  less  than  Cleopatra.'  * 

Dejection  follows  excess ;  these  souls  are  only  tempered  against  feat , 
their  courage  is  but  that  of  the  bull  and  the  lion ;  to  be  fully  them- 
lelTes,  they  need  bodily  action,  visible  danger;  .their  temperament 
•'Wteins  them;  before  great  moral  sufferings  they  give  way.  When 
Antony  thinks  himself  deceived,  he  despairs,  and  has  nothing  left  but 
to  die: 

<  Let  him  (Cesar)  walk 

Alone  npon't.    I'm  weaiy  of  my  part 

My  torch  is  out ;  and  the  world  stands  before  mi^ 

Like  a  black  desert  at  the  approach  of  night ; 

111  lay  me  down,  and  stray  no  farther  on.' ' 

®Qch  verses  remind  us  of  Othello's  gloomy  dreams,  of  Macbeth,  of 
BwDlet's  even ;  beyond  the  pile  of  swelling  tirades  and  characters  of 
piinted  cardboard,  it  is  as  though  the  poet  had  touched  the  andeni 
^^VDa^  and  brought  its  emotion  away  with  him* 

'  AnforLov^.1   t.  «  /Wrf.  3. 1 .  end.      Digitized  t«  Miri.  5.  1. 
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By  his  rfde  anotlier  also  bas  felt  it,  a  young  man,  a  poor  adventurer, 
by  turns  a  student,  actor,  officer,  always  wild  and  alwa3r8  poor,  who 
lived  madly  and  sadly  in  excess  and  misery,  like  the  old  dramatists, 
with  their  inspiration,  their  fire,  and  who  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-four, 
according  to  some  of  a  fever  caused  by  fatigue,  according  to  others  of  a 
prolonged  fast,  at  the  end  of  which  he  swallowed  too  quickly  a  morsel  of 
bread  bestowed  on  him  in  charity.  Through  the  pompous  cloak  of  the 
new  rhetoric,  Thomas  Otway  now  and  then  reached  the  passions  of  the 
other  age.  It  is  plain  that  the  times  he  lived  in  marred  him,  that  the 
oratorical  style,  the  literary  phrases,  the  classical  declamation,  the  well- 
poised  antitheses,  buzzed  about  him,  and  drowned  his  note  in  theii 
sustained  and  monotonous  hum.  Had  he  but  been  bom  a  hundred 
years  earlier  1  In  his  Orphan  and  Venice  Preserved  we  encounter  the 
sombre  imaginations  of  Webster,  Ford,  and  Shakspeare,  their  gloomy 
idea  of  life,  their  atrocities,  murders,  pictures  of  irresistible  passions, 
which  riot  blindly  like  a  herd  of  savage  beasts,  and  make  a  chaos  of 
the  battlefield,  with  their  yells  and  tumult,  leaving  behind  them  but 
devastation  and  heaps  of  dead.  Like  Shakspeare,  his  events  are  human 
transports  and  furies — ^a  brother  violating  his  brother's  wife,  a  husband 
perjuring  himself  for  his  wife ;  Polydore,  Chamont,  Jaffier,  weak  and 
violent  souls,  the  sport  of  chance,  the  prey  of  temptation,  with  whom 
transport  or  crime,  like  poison  poured  into  the  veins,  gradually  ascendfi 
envenoms  the  whole  man,  is  spread  on  all  whom  he  touches,  and  contorts 
and  casts  them  down  together  in  a  convulsive  delirium.  Like  Shak- 
speare, he  has  found  poignant  and  living  words,^  which  lay  bare  the 
depths  of  humanity,  the  strange  noise  of  a  machine  which  is  getting 
out  of  order,  the  tension  of  the  will  stretched  to  breaking-point,*  the 
'  limplicity  of  real  sacrifice,  the  humility  of  exasperated  and  craving 
passion,  which  longs  to  the  end  and  against  all  hope  for  its  fuel  and  itf 
gratification.*     Like  Shakspearci  he  has  conceived  genuine  women,^—- 

^____^ , — . — _- ^ 

^  Monlmia  says,  in  the  OrpJian  (5,  end),  when  dying, '  How  my  head  swims 
Tib  very  dark  ;  good  night.' 

*  See  the  death  of.  Pierre  and  Jaffler  in  Venice  Preserved  Qi,  last 
Pierre  stabbed  once,  bursts  into  a  laugh. 

*  *  Jaffler.  Oh,  that  my  arms  were  ri vetted 

Thus  round  thee  ever  1  But  my  friends,  my  oath  I 

This,  and  no  more.  (Kisses  her.) 

Belvidera,  Another,  sure  another 

For  that  poor  little  one  you've  ta'en  such  care  of ; 

ril  giVt  him  truly.' —  Venice  Preserved,  5. 1. 
There  is  jealousy  in  this  last  word. 
* '  Oh,  thou  art  tender  all. 

Gentle  and  kind,  as  sympathizing  nature. 

Dove-like,  soft  and  kind.  .  .  . 

I'll  ever  live  your  most  obedient  wife, 

Nor  ever  any  privilege  pretend 

Beyond  your  wilK' — Orphan,  4, 1.  r^  i 
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Monimia,  abore  all  Belvidera,  who,  like  Imogen,  has  given  herself 
wholly,  and  is  lost  as  in  an  abyss  of  adoration  for  him  whom  she  haa 
chosen,  who  can  but  love,  obey,  weep,  suffer,  and  who  dies  like  a  flower 
plucked  from  the  stalk,  when  her  arms  are  torn  from  the  neck  around 
which  she  has  locked  them.  Like  Shakspeare  again,  he  has  found,  at 
least  once  the  large  bitter  buffoonery,  the  crude  sentiment  of  human 
baseness;  and  he  has  introduced  into  his  most  painful  tragedy,  an 
obscene  cjiricature,  an  old  senator,  who  unbends  from  his  official 
gravity  in  order  to  play  at  his  mistress'  house  the  clown  or  the  valet 
How  bitter  I  how  true  was  his  conception,  in  making  the  busy  man 
eager  to  leave  his  robes  and  his  ceremonies  !  how  ready  the  man  is  to 
abase  himself,  when,  escaped  from  his  part,  he  comes  to  his  real  self  I 
how  the  ape  and  the  dog  crop  out  of  him  I  The  senator  Antonio  comes 
to  his  Aquilina,  who  insults  him ;  he  is  amused ;  hard  words  relieve 
other  compliments ;  he  minces,  runs  into  a  falsetto  like  a  zany  at  a 
country  fair : 

*  Antonio.  Nacky,  Nacky,  Nacky,— how  dost  do,  Nicky  ?  Hurry,  duny.  1 
am  come,  little  Nacky.  Past  eleven  o'clock,  a  late  hour ;  time  ^'n  all  conscience 
to  go  to  bed,  Nacky. — Nacky  did  I  say  ?  Ay,  Nacky,  Aquilina,  lina,  Una, 
quiliua ;  Aquilina,  Naquilina,  Acky,  Nacky,  queen  Nacky. — Come,  let's  to  bed. 
—You  fabbfl^  you  pug  you — ^You  little  puss. — Purree  tuzzy — I  am  a  senator. 

AqviUna.  You  are  a  fool,  I  am  sure. 

Antonio.  Hay  be  so  too,  sweet-heart  Never  the  worse  senator  for  all  that 
Come,  Nacky,  Nacky ;  let's  have  a  game  at  romp,  Nacky  1  . .  .  You  won't  sit 
down  T  Then  look  you  now ;  suppose  me  a  bull,  a  Basan-bull,  the  bull  of  bulls, 
«  any  bull.  Thus  up  I  get,  and  with  my  brows  thus  bent— I  broo  ;  I  say  I  broo, 
1  broo,  I  broo.  You  won't  sit  down,  will  you — 1  broo.  . . .  Now,  111  be  a  senator 
•gain,  and  thy  lover,  little  Nicky,  Nacky.  Ah,  toad,  toad,  toad,  toad,  spit  in  my 
face  a  little,  Nacky  ;  spit  in  my  face,  pry'thee,  spit  in  my  face,  never  so  little  ; 
■pit  but  a  little  bit, — spit,  spit,  spit,  spit  when  you  are  bid,  I  say  ;  do  pry'thee^ 
spi^.— Now,  now  spit    What,  you  won't  spit,  will  you  ?    Then  I'll  be  a  dog. 

Aquilina,  A  dog,  my  lord  ! 

AnUmio,  Ay,  a  dog,  and  111  give  thee  this  t'other  purse  to  let  me  be  a  dog — 
and  to  use  me  like  a  dog  a  little.  Hurry  durry,  I  will — ^here  'tis.  {Oives  the 
IWTM.) . .  .  Now  bough  waugh  waugh,  bough,  waugh. 

AqidRna.  Hold,  hold,  sir.  If  curs  bite,  they  must  be  kicked,  sir.  Do  yon 
ise,  kicked  thus? 

Antonio.  Ay,  with  all  my  heart  Bo,  kick,  kick  on,  now  I  am  nnder  the  tabic, 
kkk  again, — ^kick  harder— harder  yet— bough,  wangh,  waugh,  bough. — Odd,  111 
hare  a  snap  at  thy  shins.— Bough,  waugh,  waugh,  w<*ngh,  bough— odd,  she  kicks 
bravely.'  • 

At  last  she  takes  a  whip,  thrashes  him  soundly,  and  turns  him  out  of 
thv  house.  He  will  return,  you  may  be  sure ;  it  has  been  a  pleasant 
night  for  him  ;  he  rubs  his  back,  but  he  was  amused.  In  fine,  he  was 
but  a  clown  who  had  missed  his  vocation,  whom  chance  has  given  an 

*  Veniu  Pres&rved,  8. 1.  Antonio  is  meant  as  a  copy  of  the  *  celebrated  Earl 
<rf  Shaftesbury,  the  lewdness  of  whose  latter  years/  says  Mr.  Thornton  in  hii 
•ditlon  of  Ot  VTiy'g  works,  3  vols.  1815,  *  was  a  subject  of  genend* notoriety .' — Tr 
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embroidered  silk  gown,  and  who  turns  out  at  so  mueb  an  hcur  poIitioaJ 
harlequinades.  He  feels  more  natural,  more  at  his  ease,  playing  Punch 
than  aping  a  statesman. 

These  are  but  gleams :  for  the  most  part  Otway  is  a  poet  of  bb 
time,  dull  and  for^d  in  colour;  buried,  like  the  rest,  in  the  heavy,  grey^ 
clouded  atmosphere,  half  English,  half  French,  in  which  the  bright 
lights  brought  over  from  France,  are  snuffed  out  by  the  insular  foga. 
He  is  a  man  of  his  l^me ;  like  the  rest,  he  writes  obscene  comedies,  2%# 
Soldier't  Fortune^  The  Aiheisij  Friendship  in  Fashion.  He  depicts  coarse 
and  vicious  cavaliers,  rogues  on  principle,  as  harsh  and  corrupt  as  those 
of  Wycherley:  Beaugard,  who  vaunts  and  practises  the  maxims  of 
Hobbes ;  the  father,  an  old,  corrupt  rascal,  who  brags  of  his  morality, 
and  whom  his  son  coldly  sends  to  the  dogs  with  a  bag  of  crowns :  Sir 
Jolly  Jumble,  a  kind  of  base  Falstaif,  a  pander  by  profession,  whom 
the  courtesans  call  '  papa,  daddy,'  who,  '  if  he  sits  but  at  the  table  wit^ 
one,  hell  be  making  nasty  figures  in  the  napkins :'  ^  Sir  Davy  Dunoe, 
a  disgusting  animal,  who  '  has  such  a  breath,  one  kiss  of  him  were 
enough  to  cure  the  fits  of  the  mother;  *tis  worse  than  assafcetidjii. 
Clean  linen,  he  says,  is  unwholesome  .  .  . ;  he  is  continually  eating  of 
garlic,  and  chewing  tobacco:'*  Polydore,  who,  enamoured  of  his 
father's  ward,  tries  to  force  her  in  the  first  scene,  envies  the  bruteSi 
and  makes  up  his  mind  to  imitate  them  on  the  next  occasion.*  Even 
his  heroines  he  defiles.^    Truly  this  society  sickens  us.    They  thought 

>  The  Soldier'a  Fortune,  1. 1.  •  IbUL 

*  *  Who'd  be  that  sordid  foolish  thing  called  man. 
To  cringe  thus,  fawn,  and  flatter  for  a  pleasure. 
Which  beasts  enjoy  so  very  much  above  him? 
The  lusty  bull  ranges  thro'  all  the  field. 
And  from  the  herd  singling  bis  female  outi 
Enjoys  her,  and  abandons  her  at  will. 
It  shall  be  so,  V\\  yet  possess  my  love, 
Wait  on  and  watch  her  loose  ungual  ded  hours : 
Then,  when  her  roving  thoughts  have  been  abroad. 
And  brought  in  wanton  wishes  to  her  heart ; 
r  th*  very  minute  when  her  virtue  nods, 
I'll  rush  upon  her  in  a  storm  of  love, 
Beat  down  her  guard  of  honour  all  before  me. 
Surfeit  on  joys,  till  ev'n  desires  grow  sick ; 
Then  by  long  absence  liberty  regain. 

And  quite  forget  the  pleasure  and  the  pain.' — The  Orphwn  1. 1 
H  ia  impoflsible  to  see  together  more  moral  roguery  and  literary  correctneoa. 
* '  Page  (to  Monim  ji).  In  the  morning  when  you  call  me  to  you. 
And  by  your  bed  I  stand  and  tell  you  stories, 
I  am  ashamed  to  see  your  swelling  breasts ; 
It  makes  me  blush,  they  are  so  very  white. 
M<nwnia,  Oh  men,  for  flatt'ry  and  deceit  renown'd  1 ' 

--The  Orphae^  1. 1 
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to  eoret  aU  their  filth  with  fine  correct  metaphors,  neatly  ended  poetical 
periodfl,  a  garment  of  harmonious  phrases  and  noble  expressions.  They 
thonght  to  equal  Racine  by  counterfeiting  liis  style.  They  did  not  know 
that  in  this  style  visible  elegance  conceals  an  admirable  justness ;  thai 
if  it  is  a  masterpiece  of  art,  it  is  also  a  picture  of  manners ;  that  the 
most  refined  and  accomplished  in  society  alone  could  speak  and  under- 
stand it ;  that  it  paints  a  civilisation,  as  Shakspeare's  does ;  that  each  of 
these  lines,  which  appear  so  restricted,  has  its  inflection  and  artifice ; 
that  all  passions,  and  every  shade  of  passion,  are  expressed  in  them,— 
Bot,  it  is  true,  wild  and  entire,  as  in  Shakspeare,  but  pared  down  and 
refined  by  courtly  life;  that  this  is  a  spectacle  as  unique  as  the  other.; 
that  nature  perfectly  polished  is  as  complex  and  as  difficult  to  under- 
stand as  nature  perfectly  intact;  that  as  for  them,  they  were  as  far  below 
the  one  as  above  the  other ;  and  that,  in  short,  their  characters  are  as 
much  like  Racine's  as  the  porter  uf  Mons.  de  Beauvilliers  or  the  cook 
of  Madame  de  S^vign^  are  like  Madame  de  S^vign^  or  Mona.  de 
Beauvilliers.^ 

VL 

Let  us  then  leave  this  drama  in  the  obscurity  which  it  deserves,  and 
seek  elsewhere,  in  studied  writings,  for  a  happier  employment  of  a 
foDer  talent. 

This  is  the  true  domain  of  Dry  den  and  of  classical  reason  :*  pam- 
phlets and  dissertations  in  verse,  letters,  satires,  translations  and  imita- 
tions, this  is  the  field  on  which  logical  faculties  and  the  art  of  writing 
find  their  best  occupation.  Before  descending  into  it,  and  observing 
their  work,  it  will  be  as  well  to  study  more  closely  the  man  who  so 
wielded  them. 

His  was  a  singularly  solid  and  judicious  mind,  an  excellent  reasoner, 
•eeustomed  to  discriminate  his  ideas,  armed  with  good  long-meditated 
proofs,  strong  in  discussion,  asserting  principles,  establishing  his  sub- 
divisions, citing  authorities,  drawing  inferences ;  so  that,  if  we  read  his 
prefaces  without  reading  his  dramas,  we  might  take  him  for  one  of  the 
masters  of  the  dramatic  art.  He  naturally  attains  a  definite  prose 
ityie ;  his  ideas  are  unfolded  with  breadth  and  clearness ;  his  style  if 
well  moulded,  exact  and  simple,  free  from  the  affectations  and  orna- 
ments with  which  Pope  afterwards  burdened  his  own ;  his  expression 
ii,  like  that  of  Corneille,  apple  and  periodic,  by  virtue  simply  of  the 
mtemal  argumentativeness  which  unfolds  and  sustains  it.     We  can  see 

*  Buns  said,  after  his  arrival  in  Edinburgh,  *  Between  the  man  of  rustic  lift 
ad  the  polite  world,  1  observed  little  difference.  .  .  .  But  a  refined  and  accom- 
fhihed  woman  was  a  being  alto^^Hher  new  to  me,  and  of  which  1  had  formed  but 
tnry  inadequate  idea.' — {Bum$*  Works,  ed.  Cunningham,  1832,  8  vols.,  i.  207.) 

'  Dryden  says  in  his  Esioy  on  Sj^Hre,  xiii  80,  *  the  stage  to  which  mj  g«MD 
loi  neTer  much  IncUned  me.  ^  t 
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that  he  thinks,  and  that  on  his  own  behalf;  that  he  eonibines  and  Terifiei 
his  thoughts ;  that  beyond  all  this,  he  naturally  has  a  just  perception, 
and  that  with  his  method  he  has  good  sense.  He  has  the  tastes  and 
the  weaknesses  which  suit  his  cast  of  intellect.  He  holds  in  the  higbesi 
estimation  'the  admirable  Boileau,  whose  numbers  are  excellent,  whooe 
expressions  are  noble,  whose  thoughts  are  just,  whose  language  is  pure, 
whose  satire  is  pointed,  and  whose  sense  b  close.  What  he  borrows 
from  the  ancients,  he  repays  with  usury  of  his  own,  in  coin  as  good, 
and  almost  as  universally  valuable.*  *  He  has  the  stiffness  of  the 
logician  poets,  too  strict  and  argumentative,  blaming  Ariosto,  '  vf  he 
neither  designed  justly,  nor  observed  any  unity  of  action,  or  compass 
of  time,  or  moderation  in  the  vastness  of  his  draught;  his  style  is 
luxurious,  without  majesty  or  decency,  and  his  adventures  without  th« 
compass  of  nature  and  possibility.' '  He  understands  delicacy  no  better 
than  fancy.  Speaking  of  Horace,  he  finds  that  '  his  wit  is  faint  and 
his  salt  almost  insipid.  Juvenal  is  of  a  more  vigorous  and  masculine 
wit;  he  gives  me  as  much  pleasure  as  I  can  bear.**  For  the  sam^ 
reason  he  depreciates  the  French  style :  '  Their  language  is  not  strung 
with  sinews,  like  our  English ;  it  has  the  nimbleness  of  a  greyhound, 
but  not  the  bulk  and  body  of  a  mastiff.  .  .  •  They  have  set  up  puHtj 
for  the  standard  of  their  language ;  and  a  masculine  vigour  is  that  of 
ours.*^  Two  or  three  such  words  depict  a  man;  Dryden  has  just 
affirmed,  unwittingly,  the  measure  and  quality  of  his  mind. 

This  mind,  as  we  may  imagine,  is  heavy,  and  especially  in  flattery. 
Flattery  is  the  chief  art  in  a  monarchical  age.  Dryden  is  hardly  skilful 
in  it,  any  more  than  his  contemporaries.  Across  the  Channel,  at  the 
same  epoch,  they  praised  just  as  much,  but  without  cringing  too  low, 
because  praise  was  decked  out ;  now  disguised  or  relieved  by  chann  of 
style;  now  looking  as  if  men  took  to  it  as  to  a  fashion.  Thus  delicately 
rendered,  people  are  able  to  digest  it  But  here,  far  from  the  fine  aristo- 
cratic kitchen,  it  weighs  like  an  undigested  mass  upon  the  stomach. 
1  have  related  how  Lord  Clarendon,  hearing  that  his  daughter  had  just 
married  the  Duke  of  York  in  secret,  begged  the  king  to  have  her 
instantly  beheaded;'  how  the  Commons,  composed  for  the  most  part 
of  Presbyterians,  declared  themselves  and  the  English  people  rebela, 
worthy  of  the  punishment  of  death,  and  went  moreover  to  cast  them- 
selves at  the  king's  feet,  with  contrite  air  to  beg  him  to  pardon  the 
House  and  the  nation.*  Dryden  is  no  more  delicate  than  statesmen  and 
legislators.  His  dedications  are  as  a  rule  nauseous.  He  says  to  the 
Duchess  of  Monmouth : 

'To  receive  the  blessings  and  prayers  of  mankind,  yon  need  only  be  aesa 
together.    We  are  ready  to  conclude,  that  yon  are  a  pair  of  angels  sent  below  ts 

1  Essaf/  or.  Satire,  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  xiii.  16.  *  Ibid, 

•  Ibid,  84.  *  Dedication  of  the  ^neU,  xiv.  201 . 

'  See  vol.  i.  466.  •  See  vol.  i.  467. 
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■ake  rirtne  amiable  in  ytmi  perscms,  or  to  sit  to  poets  wlien  they  would  pleamntlj 
instruct  the  age,  by  drawing  goodness  in  the  most  perfect  and  alluring  shape  of 
natom  ...  No  part  of  Europe  can  afford  a  parallel  to  your  noble  Lord  in  maacii- 
line  beauty,  and  in  goodliness  of  shape.' ' 

Elsewhere  he  says  to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth : 

'  Yon  haYB  all  the  advantages  of  mind  and  body,  and  an  iUustrions  birUi,  oob« 
q>iring  to  render  you  an  extraordinary  person.  The  Achilles  and  the  Rinaldo  are 
present  in  you,  eren  above  their  originals  ;  you  only  want  a  Homer  or  a  Tasso  to 
B;ake  yon  equal  to  them.  Youth,  beauty,  and  courage  (all  which  yon  possess  in 
the  he%ht  of  their  perfection)  are  the  most  desirable  gifts  of  Heaven.'  * 

His  Grace  did  not  frown  nor  hold  his  nose,  and  his  Grace  was  right.* 
Another  author,  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn,  bomed  a  still  more  ill-savoured 
incense  under  the  nose  of  Nell  Gwynne :  people's  nerves  were  strong  in 
those  days,  and  they  breathed  freely  where  others  would  be  suffocated. 
The  Earl  of  Dorset  having  written  some  Uttle  songs  and  satires,  Dryden 
swears  that  in  his  way  he  equalled  Shakspeare,  and  surpassed  all  the 
ftucients.  And  these  barefaced  panegyrics  go  on  imperturbably  for  a 
■core  of  pages,  the  author  alternately  passing  in  review  the  various 
virtues  of  his  great  man,  always  finding  that  the  last  is  the  finest;^ 
after  which  he  receives  by  way  of  recompense  a  purse  of  gold.  Observe 
that  in  thb  Dryden  is  not  more  a  flunkey  than  the  others.  The  corpora- 
tion of  Hull,  harangued  one  day  by  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  made  him 
a  present  of  six  broad  pieces,  which  were  presented  to  Monmouth  by 
Marvell,  the  member  for  Hull*  Modem  scruples  were  not  yet  born. 
I  can  l)elieve  that  Dryden,  with  all  his  prostrations,  lacked  spirit  more 
than  honour. 

A  second  talent,  perhaps  the  first  in  carnival  time,  is  the  art  of 
saying  pretty  things,  and  the  Restoration  was  a  carnival,  about  as  delicate 
^  a  bargee's  ball  There  are  strange  songs  and  more  than  adventu- 
rous prologues  in  Dryden's  plays.  His  Marriage  i  la  Mode  opens  with 
these  verses  sung  by  a  married  woman : 

*  Why  should  a  foolish  marriage  vowy 
Which  long  ago  was  made. 
Oblige  us  to  each  other  now. 
When  passion  is  decay'd  ? 

*  Dedication  of  TJie  Indian  Emperor,  ii  26L 

*  Dedication  of  Ti/rannic  Love,  iiL  847. 

'  He  also  says  in  the  same  epistle  dedicatory :  '  All  men  will  Join  me  in  the 
idwation  which  I  pay  you.'  To  the  Earl  of  Rochester  he  writes  in  a  letter  (xviii  * 
10) :  'I  find  it  is  not  for  me  to  contend  any  way  with  your  Lordship,  who  can 
write  better  on  the  meanest  subject  than  I  can  on  the  best.  ^  .  .  You  are  abow 
say  incenie  I  ean  give  yov.'  In  his  dedication  of  the  Fables  (zi.  195)  he  com- 
paree  the  Duke  of  Ormond  to  Joseph,  UlysseB,  Lncullus,  etc  In  his  fourth 
poetical  epielle  (xL  20)  he  compares  Lady  Castlemaine  to  Cato. 

*  Dedication  of  the  JEstat/  of  Dramatic  Poesy,  xv.  286. 

*  See  Andrew  ManreU's  Works,  i.  310. 
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We  1ov*d,  and  we  lov'd  as  long  as  we  eoii*d« 

Till  onr  love  was  loF*d  out  in  ns  both. 

But  our  marriaf^  is  dead  when  the  pleasure  is  fled  { 

Twas  pleasure  first  made  it  an  oath.' 

The  reader  may  read  the  rest  for  himself  in  Dryden*s  plays ;  it  caaa  M 
be  quoted.  Besides,  Dryden  does  not  succeed  well ;  his  mind  is  on  too 
solid  a  basis ;  his  mood  is  too  serious,  even  reserved,  taciturn.  As  Slf 
Walter  Scott  well  said,  '  his  indelicacy  was  like  the  forced  inipudenos 
of  a  bashful  man.'*  He  wished  to  wear  the  tine  exterior  of  a  Sedley  3r 
a  Rochester,  made  himself  petulant  of  set  purpose,  and  squatted  clumsily 
in  the  tilth  in  which  others  simply  sported.  Nothing  is  mere  nauseouj 
than  studied  lewdness,  and  Dryden  studies  everything,  even  pleasant- 
ness  and  politeness.     He  wrote  to  Dennis,  who  had  praised  him : 

'  They  (the  commendations)  are  no  more  mine  when  I  receive  them  than  ths 
light  of  the  moon  can  be  allowed  to  be  her  own,  who  shines  but  by  the  reflexion 
of  her  brother.** 

He  wrote  to  his  cousin,  in  «  diverting  narration,  these  details  of  a  fat 
woman,  with  whom  he  had  travelled : 

'  Her  weight  made  the  horses  travel  very  heavily  ;  but,  to  give  them  a  breath- 
ing time,  she  would  often  stop  us^  •  . .  and  tell  us  we  were  all  flesh  and  blood.'  * 

It  seems  that  these  pretty  things  would  then  amuse  a  lady.  His 
letters  are  made  up  of  heavy  otiScial  civilities,  vigorously  heMm  com- 
pliments, mathematical  salutes ;  his  badinage  is  a  dissertation,  he  props 
up  his  trifles  with  periods.  I  have  found  in  him  beautiful  pieces,  but 
never  pleasing  ones ;  he  cannot  even  argue  with  taste.  The  characters 
in  his  Essa^  of  Dramatic  Poesy  think  themselves  still  at  school,  learnedly 
quote  Patercuhis,  and  in  Latin  too,  opposing  the  deflnition  of  the  other 
side,  and  observing  *  that  it  was  only  a  genere  et  fine,  and  so  not  alto- 
gether perfect*^     In  one  of  his  prefaces  he  says  in  a  professorial  tone: 

'  It  is  charged  ux)on  me  that  I  make  debauched  persons  my  protagonists,  or  tU 
chief  persons  of  the  drama ;  and  that  I  make  them  happy  in  the  conclusion  of  my 
play ;  against  the  law  of  comedy,  which  is  to  reward  virtue,  and  punish  vice.' ' 

Elsewhere  he  declares:  'It  is  not  that  I  would  explode  the  use  of 
metaphors  from  passion,  for  Longinus  thinks  them  necessary  to  raise  it' 
His  great  essay  upon  satire  swarms  with  useless  or  long  protractod 
paisages,  with  the  inquiries  and  comparisons  of  a  commentator.  He 
cannot  get  rid  of  the  scholar,  the  logician,  the  rhetorician,  and  show  the 
natural  man. 

But  the  man  of  spirit  was  often  manifest ;  in  spite  of  several  fallf 

»  Scott's  Life  of  Dryden,  i.  447. 

«  Letter  2, '  to  Mr.  John  Dennis/  xviii.  114. 

»  Letter  29,  *  to  Mrs.  Steward,'  xviii.  144. 

*  Eesap  of  DramaUe  Poesy,  xv.  802. 

•  Preface  to  An  Eoenvng'e  Love,  ill.  225. 
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and  many  slips,  lie  shows  a  mind  consumtly  upright,  bending  rathef 
from  conventionality  than  from  nature,  with  a  dash  and  afflatus,  occapied 
wiUi  grave  thought^  and  subjecting  his  conduct  to  his  convictions.  He 
was  converted  loyally  and  by  conviction  to  the  Koman  Catholic  creed, 
persevered  in  it  after  the  fall  of  James  IL,  lost  his  post  of  historio- 
grapher and  poet-laureate,  and  though  poor,  burdened  with  a  family, 
and  infirm,  refused  to  dedicate  his  Virgil  to  King  WiUiam.  He  wrote 
Id  his  sons : 

'  Dissembling,  thoQ^  lawful  in  some  cases,  is  not  my  talent :  yet,  for  your 
nke,  I  wlU  straggle  with  the  plain  openness  of  my  nature. ...  In  the  mean  time, 
I  flatter  not  myself  with  any  manner  of  hopes,  bnt  do  my  dnty,  and  suffer  for 
God's  sake.  .  .  .  You  know  the  profits  (of  Virgil)  might  have  been  more ;  bnt 
neither  my  conscience  nor  my  honour  would  suffer  me  to  take  them  ;  but  I  can 
never  repent  of  my  constancy,  since  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  justice  of 
the  cause  for  which  1  suffer.'  ^ 

One  of  his  sons  having  been  expelled  from  school,  he  wrote  to  the 
master.  Dr.  Busby,  his  own  old  teaclier,  with  extreme  gravity  and  noble- 
ness, asking  without  humiliation,  disagreeing  without  giving  offence,  in 
a  sustained  and  proud  style,  which  is  calculated  to  please,  seeking  again 
his  favour,  if  not  as  a  debt  to  the  father,  at  least  as  a  gifl  to  the  son,  and 
eoncluding, '  I  have  done  something,  so  far  to  conquer  my  own  spirit  as 
to  ask  it.*  He  was  a  good  father  to  his  children,  as  well  as  libend,  and 
•ometimet  even  generous,  to  the  tenant  of  his  little  estate*'     He  says : 

*  More  libels  have  been  written  against  me  than  almost  any  man  now  living. 
•  •  •  I  have  seldom  answered  any  scurrilous  lampoon, .  .  .  and,  being  naturally 
▼iadietivey  have  suffered  in  silence,  and  possessed  my  soul  in  quiet'  * 

Insulted  by  Collier  as  a  oorrupter  of  morals,  he  endured  this  coarse 
r^kroof,  and  nobU  confessed  the  faults  of  his  youth : 

'  I  shall  say  the  less  of  Mr.  Collier,  because  in  many  things  he  has  taxed  me 
{tttly ;  and  1  have  pleaded  guilty  to  all  thoughts  and  expressions  of  mine  which 
can  be  truly  argued  of  obscenity,  profaneness,  or  immorality,  and  retract  them. 
If  he  be  my  enemy,  let  him  triumph  ;  if  he  be  my  friend,  as  I  have  given  him 
BO  perM>nal  occasion  to  be  otherwise,  he  wUl  be  glad  of  my  repentance.' * 

There  is  some  wit  in  what  follows : 

'He  (Collier)  is  too  much  given  to  horseplay  in  his  raillery,  and  comes  to 
Uttle  like  a  dictatoi  from  the  plough.  I  will  not  say  "  the  zeal  of  God's  house 
bts  eaten  him  np,"  but  I  am  sure  it  has  devoured  some  part  of  his  good  manners 
f  nd  civility.'* 

Such  a  repentance  raises  a  man ;  to  humble  oneself  thus,  one  must  be  a 
great  man.  He  was  so  in  mind  and  in  heart,  full  of  solid  argumenti 
aad  individual  opinions,  above  the  petty  mannerism  of  rhetoric  and 


*  Letter  23.  '  to  his  sons  at  Rome/  xviii.  138. 

*  Scott's  Hfe  of  Dryden,  i.  449. 

*  K$9ay  on  ScUire,  xiii.  80. 

«  Pteface  to  the  F^Mes,  xi.  288.  *  IM. 
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affectations  of  style,  a  master  of  rerse,  a  slave  to  his  idea,  with  tkal 
abundance  of  thoughts  which  b  the  aign  of  true  genius : 

'  Thoughts,  such  as  they  are,  oome  crowding  in  so  fast  upon  me,  that  my  on}j 
difficulty  is  to  chuse  or  to  reject,  to  run  them  into  verses,  or  to  give  them  tha 
other  harmony  of  prose :  1  have  so  long  studied  and  practised  hoth,  that  they  •■• 
gro¥m  into  a  habit,  and  become  familiar  to  me.' ' 

With  these  powers  he  entered  upon  his  seo(md  career ;  the  English  con* 
stitution  and  genius  opened  it  to  him. 

va 

*  A  man,'  sajs  La  Bruyfcre,  *  bom  a  Frenchman  and  a  Chrtstiaa 
finds  himself  constrained  in  satire ;  great  subjects  are  forbidden  to  him  ; 
he  essays  them  sometimes,  and  then  turns  aside  to  small  things,  which 
he  elevates  by  the  beauty  of  his  genius  and  his  style.'  It  was  not  so 
in  England.  Great  subjects  were  given  up  to  vehement  discussion  ; 
politics  and  religion,  like  two  arenas,  invited  to  boldness  and  to  battle, 
every  talent  and  every  passion.  The  king,  at  first  popular,  had  roused 
opposition  by  his  vices  and  errors,  and  bent  before  public  discontent 
as  before  the  intrigue  of  parties.  It  was  known  that  he  had  sold  the 
interests  of  England  to  France ;  it  was  believed  that  he  would  deliv^ 
up  the  consciences  of  Protestants  to  the  Papists.  The  lies  of  Oates,  the 
murder  of  the  magistrate  Godfrey,  his  corpse  solemnly  paraded  in  the 
streets  of  London,  had  inflamed  the  imagination  and  prejudices  of  the 
people ;  the  judges,  blind  or  intimidated,  sent  innocent  Roman  Catholica 
to  the  scaffold,  and  the  mob  received  with  insults  and  curses  their  pro- 
testations of  innocence.  The  king's  brother  had  been  excluded  from 
his  ofl[iees,  it  was  endeavoured  to  exclude  him  from  the  throne.  The 
pulpit,  the  theatres,  the  press,  the  hustings,  resounded  with  discussion! 
and  recriminations.  The  names  of  Whigs  and  Tories  arose,  and  the 
deepest  debates  of  political  philosophy  were  carried  on,  nursed  by 
sentiments  of  present  and  practical  interests,  embittered  by  the  rancour 
of  old  as  well  as  of  freshly  roused  passions.  Dry  den  plunged  in ;  and 
his  poem  of  Absalom  and  Achitophel  was  a  political  pamphlet  *'niey 
who  can  criticise  so  weakly,'  he  says  in  the  preface,  *  as  to  imagine  that  I 
have  done  my  worst,  may  be  convinced  at  their  own  cost  that  I  can  write 
severely  with  more  ease  than  I  can  gently.'  A  biblical  allegory,  suited 
to  the  taste  of  the  time,  hardly  concealed  the  names,  and  did  not  hide 
the  men.  He  describes  the  tranquil  old  age  and  incontestable  right  of 
King  David  ;'  tlie  charm,  pliant  humour,  popularity  of  his  natural  son 
AbMilom;'  the  genius  and  treachery  of  Achitophel,^  who  stirs  up  the 

1  Preface  to  the  Fables,  xi.  209. 

*  Charlet)  II.  *  The  Dnke  of  Monmouth. 

*  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbui^ : 

Of  these  the  false  Achitophel  was  first, 
A  name  to  all  succeeding  ages  curst : 
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■cm  against  tlie  father,  tmites  the  clashing  ambitions,  and  reanimates 
the  conquered  factiona.  There  is  hardly,  any  wit  here ;  there  is  no  time 
to  be  witty  in  such  contests ;  think  of  the  roused  people  who  listened, 
men  in  prison  or  exile  who  heard  him ;  fortune,  liberty,  life  was  at 
stake.  The  thing  is  to  strike  the  nail  on  the  head  and  hard,  not  grace- 
fally.  The  public  must  recognise  the  characters,  shout  their  names  as 
they  recognise  the  portraits,  applaud  the  attacks  which  are  made  upon 
them,  rail  at  them,  hurl  them  from  the  high  rank  which  they  covet. 
Diyden  panes  them  all  in  review : 

*  In  the  first  rank  of  these  did  Zimri  >  stand, 
A  man  so  Tarious  that  he  seemed  to  he 
Not  one,  hut  all  mankind's  epitome : 
Stiff  in  opinions,  always  in  the  wrongs 
Was  everything  hj  starts  and  nothing  long; 
Bat  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon 
Was  chymist,  fiddler,  statesman,  and  bnffoon ; 
Then  aU  for  women,  painting,  rhyming,  drinldng^ 
Besides  ten  thousand  freaks  that  died  in  thinking 
Blest  madman,  who  oonld  ewmy  hour  employ 
With  something  new  to  wish  or  to  enjoy  1 
Bailing  and  praising  were  his  usual  themes  ; 
And  both,  to  show  his  judgment,  in  extremes s 
So  over- violent,  or  over-civU, 
That  every  man  with  him  was  God  or  deviL 

For  class  designs  and  crooked  counsels  fit. 
Sagacious,  bold,  and  turbulent  of  wit — 
Bestless,  unfixed  in  principles  and  places 
In  power  nnx)leased,  impatient  of  disgraoe  | 
A  fiery  soul,  which  working  out  its  way. 
Fretted  the  pigmy  body  to  decay 
And  o'er-informed  the  tenement  of  day. 
A  daring  pilot  in  extremity. 
Pleased  with  the  danger,  when  the  waves  went  hl^^ 
He  sought  the  storms ;  but,  for  a  calm  unfit. 
Would  steer  too  nigh  the  sands  to  boast  his  wit. 
Great  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near  allied 
And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide  ; 
Klse,  why  should  he,  with  wealth  and  honour  hktl^ 
Befiise  his  age  the  needM  hours  of  rest  f 
Punish  a  body  which  he  could  not  please^ 
"^  Bankrupt  of  life,  yet  prodigal  of  ease  f 

And  all  to  leave  what  with  his  toil  he  won. 
To  that  unfeathered  two-legged  thing,  a  son. 
Got,  while  his  soul  did  huddled  notions  tiy. 
And  bom  a  shapeless  lump,  like  anarcliy. 
In  friendship  false,  implacable  in  hate^ 
Eeiolved  to  ruin  or  to  rale  tiie  state.' 

^  The  Duke  ol  Backinghai,  _         -, 
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In  squandoring  wealth  was  his  pecaliar  art ; 

Nothing  went  01  rewarded  bat  desert. 

Beggared  hj  fools  whom  still  he  found  too  late. 

He  had  his  jest,  and  the^  had  his  estate. 

He  laogh'd  himself  from  Court ;  then  sought  relief 

By  forming  parties,  bat  could  ne'er  be  chief: 

For  spite  of  him  the  weight  of  business  fell 

On  Absalom  and  wise  Achitophel ; 

Thus  wicked  but  in  will,  of  means  bereft,  ^ 

He  left  not  faction,  but  of  that  was  left.  .  .  • 

Shimei,'  whose  youth  did  early  promise  bring 

Of  seal  to  God  and  hatred  to  his  King ; 

Did  wisely  from  expensive  sins  refrain 

And  never  broke  the  Sabbath  but  for  gain : 

Nor  ever  was  he  known  an  oath  to  vent, 

Or  curse,  unless  against  the  government.' 

Agidnst  these  attacks  their  chief  Shaftesbury  made  a  stund:  wliei 
accused  of  high  treason  he  was  declared  guiltless  by  the  grand  jury,  in 
spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  court,  amidst  the  applause  of  a  vast  multi- 
tude ;  and  his  partisans  caused  a  medal  to  be  struck,  bearing  his  face, 
and  boldly  showing  on  the  reverse  the  Tower  obscured  by  a  cloud. 
Dryden  replied  by  his  poem  of  the  MedaL,  and  the  violent  diatribe  oto^ 
whekned  the  open  provocation : 

'  Oh,  could  the  style  that  oq>ied  every  grace 

And  plow'd  such  furrows  for  an  eunuch  face, 

Could  it  have  formed  his  ever-changing  will. 

The  various  piece  had  tired  the  graver's  skill  1 

A  martial  hero  first,  with  early  care. 

Blown,  like  a  pigmy  by  the  winds,  to  war  ; 

A  beardless  chief,  a  rebel  ere  a  man, 

80  young  his  hatred  to  his  Prince  began. 

Kezt  this,  (how  wildly  will  ambition  steer  I) 

A.  vermin  wriggling  in  the  usurper's  ear ; 

Bartering  his  venal  wit  for  sums  of  gold. 

He  cast  himself  into  the  saint-like  mould. 

Groaned,  sighed,  and  prayed,  while  godliness  was  gaiI^ 

The  loudest  bag-pipe  of  the  sqnealung  train.' 

The  tame  bitterness  envenomed  religious  controversy.  Disputes  on 
dogma,  for  a  moment  cast  into  the  shade  by  debauched  and  sceptical 
manners,  had  broken  out  again,  inflamed  by  the  bigoted  Catholicism  of 
the  prince,  and  by  the  just  fears  oT  the  nation.  The  poet  who  in 
Eeligio  Laid  was  still  an  Anglican,  though  lukewarm  and  hesitating, 
drawn  on  gradually  by  his  absolutist  inclinations,  had  become  a  convert 
to  Romanism,  and  in  his  poem  of  The  Hind  and  the  Panther  fought  for 
his  new  creed.  ^  The  nation,'  he  says  in  the  preface,  '  b  in  too  high 
a  ferment  for  me  to  expect  either  fair  war  or  even  so  much  as  fair 
quarter  from  a  reader  of  the  opposite  party/     And  then,  making  use 

'  Slingsby  BetheL 
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of  the  medieval  aTle^^es,  fie  repres(^nts  all  the  heretical  sects  as  beasts 
of  prey,  worrj'ing  a  white  hind  of  heavenly  origin ;  he  spares  neither 
coarse  comparisons,  nor  gross  sarcasms,  nor  open  objurgations.  The 
argament  is  close  and  theological  throughout.  His  hearers  were  not 
wits,  who  cared  to  see  how  a  dry  subject  could  be  adorned,  theologians 
Bccidentally  and  for  a  moment,  with  mistrust  and  reserve,  like  Boileau 
in  his  Amovr  de  Dieu,  They  were  oppressed  men,  barely  recovered 
from  a  secular  persecution,  attached  to  their  faith  by  their  sufferings, 
ill  at  ease  under  the  visible  menaces  and  ominous  hatred  of  their  re- 
strained foes.  Their  poet  must  be  a  dialectician  and  a  schoolman ;  he 
needs  all  the  sternness  of  logic ;  he  is  immeshed  in  it,  like  a  recent 
convert,  saturated  with  the  proofs  which  have  separated  him  from  the 
national  faith,  and  which  support  him  against  public  reprobation,  fertile 
in  distinctions,  putting  his  finger  on  the  weaknesses  of  an  argument, 
subdividing  replies,  bringing  back  his  adversary  to  the  question,  thorny 
and  unpleasing  to  a  modem  reader,  but  the  more  praised  and  loved  in 
bis  own  time.  In  all  English  minds  there  is  a  basis  of  gravity  and 
vehemence ;  hate  rises  tragic,  with  a  gloomy  outbreak,  like  the  breakers 
in  the  North  Sea.  In  the  midst  of  his  public  strife  Dryden  attacks  a 
private  enemy.  Shad  well,  and  overwhelms  him  with  immortal  scorn.'  A 
great  epic  style  and  solemn  rhyme  gave  weight  to  his  sarcasm,  and  the 
unlucky  rhymester  was  drawn  in  a  ridiculous  triumph  on  the  poetic  car 
whereon  the  muse  sets  the  heroes  and  the  gods.  Dryden  represented 
the  Irishman  Mac  Flecknoe,  an  old  king  of  folly,  deliberating  on  the 
dioice  of  a  worthy  successor,  and  choosing  Shad  well  as  an  heir  to  hb 
gabble,  a  propagator  of  nonsense,  a  boastful  conqueror  of  common 
rcnse.  From  all  sides,  through  the  streets  littered  with  paper,  thft 
Aations  assembled  to  look  upon  the  young  hero,  standing  near  the 
throne  of  his  r;)ther,  his  brow  surrounded  with  fogs,  the  vacant  smile  ol 
Mtisfied  imbecility  floating  over  his  countenance : 

*  The  hoarj  prince  in  majesty  appeared. 
High  on  a  throne  of  his  own  bkbors  rear'd. 
At  his  right  hand  our  joung  Ascanias  sate, 
Rome's  other  hope,  and  pillar  of  the  state ; 
His  brows  thick  fogs  instead  of  glories  grace. 
And  lambent  dulness  play'd  around  his  face. 
As  Hannibal  did  to  the  altars  come, 
Sworn  by  his  sire,  a  mortal  foe  to  Rome ; 
So  Shadwell  swore,  nor  should  his  vow  be  vain, 
Tliat  he,  till  death,  true  dulness  would  maintain ; 
And,  in  his  father's  right  and  realm's  defence. 
Ne'er  to  have  peace  with  wit  nor  truce  with  senae. 
The  king  himself  the  sacred  unction  made. 
As  king  by  office  and  as  priest  by  trade. 
In  his  sinister  hand,  instead  of  ball. 
He  placed  a  mighty  mug  of  potent  ale/ 

'  Mac  Flecknoe. 
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His  fiatlier  blesses  him  : 

* "  Heavens  bless  my  son  I  from  Ireland  let  him  lelga 
To  far  Barbadoes  on  the  western  main ; 
Of  his  dominion  may  no  end  be  known, 
And  greater  than  his  father's  be  his  throne ; 
Beyond  Lore's  Kingdom  let  him  stretch  his  p«ii  I 
He  paused,  and  all  the  people  cried  Amen. 
Then  thus  continued  he :  **  My  son,  advance 
Still  in  new  impudence,  new  ignorance. 
Success  let  othera. teach,  learn  thou  from  me, 
Pangs  without  birth  and  fruitless  industrf . 
Let  Virtuosos  in  five  years  be  writ ; 
Yet  not  one  thought  accuse  thy  toil  of  wit,  .  .  • 
Let  them  be  all  by  thy  own  model  mado 
Of  dulness  and  desire  no  foreigrn  aid. 
That  they  to  future  ages  may  be  known, 
Not  copies  drawn,  but  issue  of  thy  own : 
Nay,  let  thy  men  of  wit  too  be  the  same, 
All  full  of  thee  and  differing  but  in  name.  .  .  , 
Like  mine,  thy  gentle  numbers  feebly  creep ; 
_      Thy  tragic  Muse  gives  smiles,  thy  comic  sleep. 
With  whate'er  gall  thou  setst  thyself  to  write. 
Thy  inoffensive  satires  never  bite ; 
In  thy  felonious  heart  though  venom  lies. 
It  does  but  touch  thy  Irish  pen,  and  dies. 
Thy  genius  calls  thee  not  to  purchase  fame 
In  keen  Iambics,  but  mild  Anagram. 
Le^ve  writing  plays,  and  choose  for  thy  oommaiid 
Some  peaceful  province  in  Acrostic  land. 
There  thou  may'st  wings  display,  and  altars  niB% 
And  torture  one  poor  word  ten  thousand  ways ; 
Or,  if  thou  wouldst  thy  different  talents  suit. 
Set  thy  own  songs,  and  sing  them  to  thy  lute." 
He  said,  but  his  last  words  were  scarcely  heard. 
For  Bruce  and  Longville  had  a  trap  prepared. 
And  down  they  sent  the  yet  declaiming  bard. 
Sinking  he  left  his  drugget  robe  behind. 
Borne  upward  by  a  subterranean  wind. 
The  mantle  fell  to  the  young  prophet's  part, 
With  double  portion  of  his  father's  art' 

Thus  the  insulting  masquerade  goes  on,  not  studied  and  polished  Hks 
Boiieau's  Lutrin^  but  rude  and  pompous,  inspired  by  a  coarse  and 
poetical  afflatus,  as  you  may  see  a  great  ship  enter  the  muddy  Thameff 
with  spread  canvas,  cleaving  the  waters. 

VIIL 

In  these  three  poems,  the  art  of  writing,  the  mark  and  the  source  of 
classical  literature,  appeared  for  the  first  time.  A  new  spirit  was  bom 
and  renewed  this  art,  like  everything  else ;  thenceforth,  and  for  a  oen^ 
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tnrj  to  come,  ideas  sprang  up  and  fell  into  ih^  place  after  another 
law  than  that  which  had  hidierto  shaped  them.  Under  Spenser  and 
Sbakspeare,  living  words,  like  cries  or  music,  betrayed  the  internal 
imagination  which  gave  them  forth.  A  kind  of  vision  possessed  the 
•rtiM ;  landscapes  and  events  were  unfolded  in  his  mind  as  in  nature ; 
he  concentrated  in  a  glance  all  the  details  and  all  the  forces  which 
make  up  a  being,  and  this  image  acted  and  was  developed  within  him 
like  the  external  object ;  he  imitated  hb  characters ;  he  heard  their 
words ;  he  found  it  easier  to  represent  them  with  every  pulsation  than 
to  relate  or  explain  their  feelings ;  he  did  not  judge,  he  saw ;  he  was 
an  involuntary  actor  and  mimic;  drama  was  his  natural  woilc,  be- 
cause in  it  the  characters  speak,  and  not  the  author.  Then  this  com- 
plex and  imitative  conception  changes  colour  and  is  decomposed :  man 
sees  things  no  more  at  a  glance,  but  in  detail ;  he  walks  leisurely  round 
them,  turning  his  light  upon  all  their  parts  in  succession.  The  fire 
which  revealed  them  by  a  single  illumination  b  extingubhed ;  he  ob- 
serves qualities,  marks  aspects,  classifies  groups  of  actions,  judges  and 
reasons.  Words,  before  animated,  and  as  it  were  swelling  with  sap,  are 
witb^^red  and  dried ;  they  become  abstractions ;  they  cease  to  produce 
in  him  figures  and  landscapes;  they  only  set  in  motion  the  relics  of 
eafeebled  passions;  they  barely  shed  a  few  flickering  beams  on  the 
Qniform  texture  of  his  dulled  conception ;  they  become  exact,  almost 
scientific,  like  numbers,  and  like  numbers  they  are  arranged  in  a  series, 
allied  by  proportions, — the  first,  more  simple,  leading  up  to  the  next, 
iBore  composite, — all  in  the  same  order,  so  that  the  mind  which  enters 
upon  a  track,  finds  it  level,  and  b  never  ol^ged  to  quit  it.  Thenceforth 
a  new  career  b  opened ;  man  has  the  whole  world  resubjected  to  his 
thought ;  the  change  in  hb  thoughts  has  changed  all  the  aspects,  and 
everything  assumes  a  new  form  in  hb  metamorphosed  mind.  Hb  task 
is  to  explain  and  to  prove ;  this,  in  short,  b  the  classical  style,  and  tlib 
is  the  style  of  Dryden. 

He  develops,  defines,  concludes ;  he  declares  his  thought,  then  takes 
it  up  again,  that  his  reader  may  receive  it  prepared,  and  having  re- 
ceived, may  retain  it  He  bounds  it  with  exact  terms  justified  by  the 
dictionary,  with  simple  constructions  justified  by  grammar,  that  the 
deader  may  have  at  every  step  a  method  of  verification  and  a  source  of 
cleumess.  He  contrasts  ideas  with  ideas,  phrases  with  phrases,  that 
the  reader,  guided  by  the  contrast,  may  not  deviate  from  the  route 
tuarked  out  for  him.  You  may  imagine  the  possible  beauty  of  such  a 
^ork.  Thb  poesy  is  but  a  stronger  prose.  Closer  ideas,  more  marked 
<^Qtrasts,  bolder  images,  only  add  weight  to  the  argument.  Metre  and 
fhyme  transform  the  judgments  into  sentences.  The  mind,  held  on  the 
stretch  by  the  rhythm,  studies  itself  more,  and  by  means  of  reflection 
•drives  at  a  noble  conclusion.  The  judgments  are  embossed  in  abbrevia- 
tivc  images,  or  symmetrical  lines,  which  give  them  the  solidity  and 
l^uhur  form  of  a  dogma.     General  truths  acquire  the  definite  for*" 
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which  tnmsmits  them  to  posterity,  and  propagateti  them  m  the  hmnaa 
race.  Such  is  the  merit  of  these  poems ;  they  please  by  their  good 
expressions.^  In  a  full  and  solid  web  st^nd  out  cleverly  knotted  on 
sparkling  threads.  Here  Dryden  has  gathered  in  one  line  a  long  argti- 
ment ;  there  a  happy  metaphor  has  opened  up  a  new  perspectire  undet 
the  principal  idea;'  further  on,  two  similar  words,  united  together, 
have  struck  the  mind  with  an  unforeseen  and  cogent  proof ;'  elsewhere 
A  hidden  comparison  has  thrown  a  tinge  of  glory  or  shame  on  the  per- 
son who  least  expected  it  These  are  all  artifices  or  successes  of  a 
calculated  style,  whidi  chaiiis  the  attention,  and  leaves  the  mind  per- 
suaded or  conviaced. 

IX. 

In  truth,  "there  is  scarcely  any  other  literary  merit  If  Dryden  is  a 
skilled  politician,  a  trained  controversialist,  well  armed  with  arguments, 
knowing  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  discussion,  versed  in  the  history  of  men 
and  parties,  this  pamphleteering  aptitude,  practical  and  English,  con- 
fines him  to  the  low  region  of  everyday  and  personal  combats,  far  from 
the  lofty  philosophy  and  speculative  freedom  which  give  endurance  and 
greatness  to  the  classical  style  of  his  French  contemporaries.  In  this 
age,  in  England,  all  discussion  was  fundamentally  narrow.  Except  the 
terrible  Hobbes,  they  all  lack  grand  originality.  Dryden,  like  the  rest, 
is  confined  to  the  arguments  and  insults  of  sect  and  fashion.  Their 
ideas  were  as  small  as  their  hatred  was  strong;  no  general  doctrine 
opened  up  beyond  the  tumult  of  the  strife  a  poetical  vista ;  texts,  tradi- 
tions, a  sad  train  of  rigid  reasoning,  such  were  their  arms;  prejulioe 
and  ])assion  swayed  both  parties.  This  is  why  the  subject-matter  fsU 
below  the  «rt  of  writing.     Dryden  had  no  personal  philosophy  t^  de* 

•  •  Strong  were  our  sires,  and  aa  they  fought  they  writ. 

Conquering  with  force  of  arms  and  diut  of  wit : 
Theirs  was  the  giant  race,  before  the  flood. 
And  thus,  when  Charles  return'd,  our  empire  stood. 
Like  Janus,  he  the  stubborn  soil  manured, 
With  rules  of  liusbaudry  the  rankness  cured  ; 
Tamed  us  to  manners,  when  the  stage  was  rude. 
And  boisterous  English  wit  with  art  endued.  .  .  . 
But  what  we  gain'd  in  skill  we  lost  in  strength. 
Our  builders  were  with  want  of  genius  curst ; 
The  second  temple  was  not  like  the  first.' 

Epistle  12  to  Congreve,  xi.  66. 

•  •  Held  up  the  buckler  of  the  people's  cause 

Against  the  crown,  and  skulk'd  against  the  laws.  .  . 
Desire  of  p3wer,  on  earth  a  vicious  weed. 
Yet,  sprung  from  high,  is  of  celestial  seed  I  * 

Absalom  and  AcJUtoplul,  Part  t 

•  *  Why  then  should  I,  encouraging  the  bad. 

Torn  rebel,  and  run  popularly  mad  ?  *  ^-^  , 
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felop ;  be  does  but  rersifj  themes  giren  to  bim  by  others.  In  this 
sterility  arl  soon  is  reduced  to  the  clothing  of  foreign  idaas,  and  the 
writer  becomes  an  antiquarian  or  a  translator.  In  fact,  the  greatest 
part  of  Dryden*s  poems  are  imitations,  adaptations,  or  copies.  He 
translated  Persius,  Virgil,  part  of  Horace,  Theocritus,  Juvenal,  Lucretius, 
and  Homer,  and  put  into  modem  English  several  tales  of  Boccado  and 
Otaucer.  These  translations  then  appeared  to  be  as  great  works  as 
original  compositions.  When  he  took  the  jEneid  in  hand,  the  nation, 
a£  Johnson  tells  us,  appeared  to  think  its  honour  interested  in  the  issue. 
Addison  fiunished  him  with  the  arguments  of  every  book,  and  an  essay 
on  the  Georgica;  others  supplied  him  with  editions  and  notes;  great 
lords  vied  with  one  another  in  offering  him  hospitality ;  subscriptions 
flowed  in.  They  said  that  the  English  Virgil  was  to  give  England  the 
Virgil  of  Rome.  This  work  was  long  considered  his  highest  glory. 
Cven  so  at  Home,  under  Cicero,  in  the  early  dearth  of  national  poetry, 
tbe  translators  of  Greek  works  were  as  highly  praised  as  the  original 
authors. 

This  sterility  of  invention  alters  or  depresses  the  taste.  For  taste 
is  an  instinctive  system,  and  leads  us  by  internal  maxims,  which  we 
ignore.  The  mind,  guided  by  it,  perceives  connections,  shuns  discord- 
ances, enjoys  or  suffers,  chooses  or  rejects,  according  to  general  con- 
ceptions which  master  it,  but  are  not  visible.  These  removed,  we  see 
the  tact,  which  they  engendered,  disappear ;  the  writer  is  ckunsy,  be- 
cause philosophy  fails  him.  Such  is  the  imperfection  of  the  stories 
bandied  by  Dryden,  from  Boccacio  and  Chaucer.  Dryden  does  not  see 
tbat  fairy  tales  or  tales  of  chivalry  only  suit  a  poetry  in  its  infancy ; 
tliat  ingenious  subjects  require  an  artless  style ;  that  the  talk  of  Kenard 
and 'Chanticleer,  the  adventures  of  Palamon  and  Arcite,  the  transfor- 
mations, tournaments,  apparitions,  need  the  astonished  carelessness 
and  the  graceful  gossip  of  old  Chaucer.  Vigorous  periods,  reflective 
antitheses,  here  oppress  these  amiable  ghosts;  classical  phrases  em- 
barrass them  in  their  too  stringent  embrace ;  they  are  lost  to  our  sight ; 
tA  find  them  again,  we  must  go  to  their  first  parent,  quit  the  too  harsh 
hght  of  a  learned  and  manly  age ;  we  cannot  pursue  them  fairly  except 
in  their  first  style  in  the  dawn  of  credulous  thought,  under  the  mist 
vliiuh  plays  about  their  vague  forms,  with  all  the  blushes  and  smile  of 
morning.  Moreover,  when  Dryden  comes  on  the  scene,  he  crushes  the 
delicacies  of  his  master,  hauling  in  tirades  or  reasonings,  blotting  out 
■Jncere  and  self-abandoning  tenderness.  What  a  difference  between 
bis  account  of  Arcite's  death  and  Chaucer's  I  How  wretched  are  all 
bis  fine  words,  his  gallantry,  his  symmetrical  phrases,  his  cold  re- 
grets, compared  to  the  cries  ^  sorrow,  the  true  outpouring,  the  deep 
love  in  Chaucer  I  But  the  worst  fault  is  that  almost  everywhere  he 
li  a  copyist,  and  retains  the  faults  like  a  literal  translator,  with  eyes 
^ued  on  the  work,  powerless  to  comprehend  and  recast  it,  more  a 
riiymester  than  a  poet     When  La  Fontaine  put  Mso^  or  Boccacio  into 
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verse,  lie  breatlied  a  new  spirit  into  them ;  he  took  their  matter  only : 
the  new  soul,  which  constitutes  the  value  of  his  work,  is  his,  and  only 
his ;  and  this  soul  befits  the  work.  In  place  of  the  Ciceronian  periods 
of  Boccacio,  we  find  slim,  little  lines,  full  of  delicate  raillery,  didnty 
voluptuousness,  feigned  frankness,  which  relish  the  forbidden  fruit  be* 
cause  it  is  fruit,  and  because  it  is  forbidden.  The  tragio  departs,  the 
relics  of  the  middle-ages  are  a  thousand  leagues  away ;  there  remaint 
nothing  but  the  jeering  gaiety,  G^lic  and  racy,  as  of  a  critic  ax&d  an 
epicurean.  In  Dryden,  incongruities  abound ;  and  our  author  is  co  little 
shocked  by  them,  that  he  imports  them  elsewhere,  in  his  theological 
poems,  representing  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  for  instance,  as  a  bind, 
and  the  heresies  by  various  animals,  who  dispute  at  as  great  length  and 
as  learnedly  as  Oxford  graduates.^  I  hke  him  no  better  in  his  Epistles ; 
as  a  rule,  they  are  but  flatteries,  almost  always  awkward,  often  mytho- 
logical, interspersed  with  somewhat  vulgar  sentences.  *  I  have  studied 
Horace,'  he  says,'  ^  and  hope  the  style  of  his  Epistles  is  not  ill  imitated 
here.'  Do  not  imagine  it  to  be  true.  Horace's  Epistles,  though  in 
verse,  are  genuine  letters,  brisk,  unequal  in  movement,  always  tmstudied, 
naturaL  Nothing  is  further  from  Dryden  than  this  original  and 
sociable  spirit,  philosophical  and  lewd,*  the  most  refined  and  the  most 
nervous  of  epicureans,  a  kinsman  (at  eighteen  centuries'  distance)  of 
Alfred  de  Musset  and  Voltaire.  lake  Horace,  an  author  must  be  a 
thinker  and  a  man  of  the  world  to  write  agreeable  morality,  and  Dryden 
was  no  more  than  his  contemporaries  a  thinker  or  a  man  of  the  world. 

But  other  no  less  English  characteristics  sustain  him.  Suddenly,  in 
the  midst  of  the  yawns  which  these  Epistles  excited,  our  eyes  are 
arrested.  A  true  accent,  new  ideas,  are  brought  out.  Dryden,  writing 
to  hb  cousin,  a  country  gentleman,  has  lighted  on  an  English  original 
subject.  He  depicts  the  life  of  a  rural  squire,  the  referee  of  his 
neighbours,  who  shuns  lawsuits  and  town  doctors,  who  keeps  hSmt^^l 
in  hesltb  by  hunting  and  exercise.     Here  is  his  portrait : 

*  How  blesa*d  is  he,  who  leads  a  country  life, 
Uuvex'd  with  anxious  cares,  and  void  of  strife  I  •  •  • 
With  crowds  attended  of  your  ancient  race, 
Tou  seek  the  champaign  sports,  or  sylvan  chase ; 
With  well-breathed  beagles  you  surround  the  woodg 
Even  then  industrious  of  the  common  good ; 
And  oft«n  have  you  brought  the  wily  fox 
To  suffer  for  the  firstlings  of  the  flocks ; 
Chased  even  amid  the  folds,  and  made  to  bleed. 
Like  felons,  where  they  did  the  murderous  deed. 

'  Though  Huguenots  contemn  our  ordination,  succession,  mini^ten&l  vocatioB, 
«tc  {The  Hind  and  the  PcuUher,  Part  iL  v.  189),  such  are  tne  harsh  woitls  w« 
often  find  in  his  books. 

•  Preface  to  the  Rdigio  Laici, 

^  What  Augustus  says  about  Horace  Is  charming,  but  cannot  be  quoted 
ven  in  T^t'n.  Digitized  by  CjOOqIc 
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This  fiery  game  your  active  youth  maintain'd 

Not  yet  by  years  extingaish'd  though  restrained  *  •  •  • 

A  patriot  both  the  king  and  country  serves ; 

Prerogative  and  privilege  preserves : 

Oi  each  our  laws  the  certain  limit  show ; 

One  must  not  ebb,  nor  t'other  overflow : 

Betwixt  the  prince  and  parliament  we  stand. 

The  barriers  of  the  state  on  either  hand ; 

May  neither  overflow,  for  then  they  drown  the  land. 

When  both  are  full,  they  feed  our  bless'd  abode ; 

Like  those  that  watered  once  the  paradise  of  God. 

Some  overpoise  of  sway,  by  turns,  thej  share ; 

In  peace  the  people,  and  the  prince  in  war : 

Consuls  of  moderate  power  in  calms  were  made ; 

When  the  Gaultf  came,  one  sole  dictator  sway'd. 

Patriots,  in  peace,  assert  the  people's  right. 

With  noble  stubbornness  resisting  might ; 

No  lawless  mandates  from  the  court  receive, 

Nor  lend  by  force,  but  in  a  body  give.*  * 

Thh  serious  converse  shows  a  political  mind,  fed  on  the  spectacle  of 
afiPairs,  having  in  the  matter  of  public  and  practical  debates  the  supe- 
riority which  the  French  have  in  speculative  discussions  and  social  con- 
Tersation.  So,  amidst  the  dryness  of  polemics  break  forth  sudden 
^lendours,  a  poetic  fount,  a  prayer  from  the  heart's  depths ;  the 
English  well  of  concentrated  passion  is  on  a  sudden  opened  again  with 
a  flow  and  a  dash  which  Dry  den  does  not  elsewhere  exhibit; 

'  Dim  as  the  borrow'd  beams  of  moon  and  stars 
To  lonely,  weary,  wand'ring  travellers, 
•  Is  reason  to  the  soul :  and  as  on  high 

Those  rolling  fires  discover  but  the  sky. 

Not  light  us  here ;  so  Reason's  glimm'ring  ray 

Was  lent,  not  to  assure  our  doubtful  way. 

But  guide  us  upward  to  a  better  day. 

And  as  those  nightly  tapers  disappear 

When  day's  bright  lord  ascends  our  hemisphere. 

So  pale  grows  Reason  at  Religion's  sight. 

So  dies,  and  so  dissolves  in  supernatural  light.'  * 

'  But,  gracious  God  1  how  well  dost  thou  provide 
If  or  erring  judgments  an  unerring  guide ! 
Thy  throne  is  darkness  in  th'  abyss  of  light 
A  blaze  of  glory  that  forbids  the  sight. 
0  teach  me  to  believe  Thee  thus  conceal'd. 
And  search  no  farther  than  Thyself  reveal'd ; 
But  her  alone  for  my  director  take. 
Whom  Thou  hast  promised  never  to  forsake  I 
My  thoughtless  youth  was  wing'd  with  vain  desires ; 
My  manhood,  long  misled  by  wandering  fires. 


•  I^tle  15.  xl.  75.  »  Beginning  of  lieligio  La4^. 
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Fo11ow*d  false  lights ;  and  when  their  glimpse  ins  gons^ 

My  pride  struck  ont  new  sparkles  of  her  own. 

Such  was  I,  such  hy  nature  still  I  am  ; 

Be  Thine  the  glory  and  be  mine  the  shame  I 

Good  life  be  now  my  task ;  my  doubts  are  done.*' 

Such  is  the  poetry  of  these  serious  minds.  After  having  strayed  in  the 
debaucheries  and  pomps  of  the  Restoration,  Dryden  found  his  way  to 
the  grave  emotions  of  inner  life ;  though  a  Romanist,  he  felt  like  a  Pro  • 
testant  the  wretchedness  of  man  and  the  presence  of  grace :  he  was 
capable  of  enthusiasm.  Here  and  there  a  manly  and  effective  verse 
discloses,  in  the  midst  of  his  reasonings,  the  power  of  conception  and 
the  inspiration  of  desire.  When  the  tragic  is  met  with,  he  takes  to  it 
as  to  his  own  domain ;  at  ne«jd,  he  deals  in  the  horrible.  He  has  de- 
scribed the  infernal  chase,  and  the  torture  of  the  young  girl  worried 
by  dogs,  with  the  savage  energy  of  Milton.*  As  a  contrast,  he  loved 
nature :  this  taste  always  endures  in  England ;  the  sombre,  reflective 
passions  are  unstrung  in  the  wide  peace  and  harmony  of  the  fieldi. 
Landscapes  are  to  be  met  with  amidst  theological  disputation : 

*  New  blossoms  flourish  and  new  flowers  arise, 
As  God  had  been  abroad,  and  walking  there 
Had  left  his  footsteps  and  reformed  the  year. 
The  sunny  hills  firom  far  were  seen  to  glow 
With  glittering  beams,  and  in  the  meads  below 

The  burnished  brooks  appeared  with  liquid  gold  to  flow* 
As  last  they  heard  the  foolish  Cuckoo  sing, 
Whose  note  proclaimed  the  holy-day  of  spring.' ' 

Under  bis  regular  versification  the  artist's  soul  is  brought  to  light  ;^ 
though  contracted  by  habits  of  classical  argument,  though  stiffened  by 
controversy  and  polemics,  though  unable  to  create  souls  or  t6  depict 
artless  and  delicate  sentiments,  he  is  a  genuine  poet :  he  is  troubled, 
raised  by  beautiful  sounds  and  forms ;  he  writes  boldly  under  the  pres- 
sure of  vehement  ideas ;  he  surrounds  himself  willingly  with  splendid 
imtiges ;  he  is  moved  by  the  buzzing  of  their  swarms,  the  glitter  of  their 
splendours ;  he  is,  when  he  wishes  it,  a  musician  and  a  painter ;  he 
writes  stirring  airs,  which  shake  all  the  senses,  even  if  they  do  not  sink 
deep  into  the  heart.  Such  is  his  Alexanders  Feast  an  ode  in  honour 
of  St  Cecilia*s  day,  an  admirable  trumpet-blast,  in  which  metre  and 
sound  impress  upon  the  nerves  the  emotions  of  the  mind,  a  master* 
piece  of  rapture  and  of  art,  which  Victor  Hugo  alone  has  come  uf 

'  The  Hind  and  Uu  Panther,  Part  i.  v,  64-76.        •  Tlieodore  and  MonotiOfjL 
»  Tlie  Hind  and  tlie  Panther,  Part  iii.  v.  653-560. 

*  *  For  her  the  weeping  heavens  become  serene^ 

For  her  the  ground  is  clad  in  cheerful  green. 

For  her  the  nightingales  are  taught  to  sing. 

And  nature  for  her  has  delayed  the  spring.' 
These  charming  verses  on  the  Duchess  of  York  remind  one  of  those  of  Li 
^FonUine  on  the  Princess  of  Conti  ^  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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ta  Alexander  is  on  his  throne  in  the  palace  of  Persepolis  ;  the 
k>yely  Thais  sate  by  his  side  ;  before  him,  in  a  vast  hall,  his  glo^- 
ions  captains.     And  Timotheus  sings : 

*  The  praise  of  Bacchus,  then,  the  sweet  mosidan  song ; 
Of  Bacchus  ever  fair,  and  ever  young. 
The  jolly  God  in  triumph  comes ; 
Sound  the  trumpets,  beat  the  drums ; 
Flush'd  with  a  purple  grace. 
He  shews  his  honest  face. 
Now,  give  the  hautboys  breath ;  he  comes,  he  oomefl. 
Bacchus,  ever  fair  and  young. 
Drinking  joys  did  first  ordain ; 
Bacchus'  blessings  are  a  treasure, 
Drinking  is  the  soldier's  pleasure ; 
Rich  the  treasure, 
Sweet  the  pleasure ; 
Sweet  is  pleasure  after  pain.' 
And  1^  the  stirring  sonnds  the  king  is  troubled ;  his  cheeks  are  glow- 
ing ;  his  battles  return  to  his  memory  ;  he  defies  heaven  and  earth. 
Then  a  sad  song  depresses  him.     Timotheus  mourns  the  death  of  the 
betrayed  Darius.    Then  a  tender  song  softens  him ;  Timotheus  lauds 
the  dazzling  beauty  of  Thais.     Suddenly  he  strikes  the  lyre  again. 
*  A  louder  yet,  and  yet  a  louder  strain. 
Break  his  bands  of  sleep  asunder, 
And  rouse  him  like  a  rattling  peal  of  thunder. 
Hark,  hark  I  the  horrid  sound 
Has  raised  up  his  head ; 
As  awaked  from  the  dead. 
And  amazed,  he  stares  around. 
Revenge,  revenge  I  Timotheus  cries, 
See  the  furies  arise ; 
See  the  snakes,  that  they  rear, 
How  they  hiss  In  their  hair  I 
And  the  sparkles  that  flash  from  their  eyes  I 
Behold  a  ghastly  band. 
Each  a  torch  In  his  hand 
Those  are  Qredan  ghosts,  that  in  battle  were  siain^ 
And  unburied  remain 
Inglorious  on  the  plain  : 
Give  the  vengeance  due 
To  the  valiant  crew. 
Behold  how  they  toss  their  torches  on  high. 
How  they  point  to  the  Persian  abodes. 
And  glittering  temples  of  their  hostile  gods. — 
The  princes  applaud,  with  a  furious  joy. 
And  the  king  seized  a  flambeau  with  zeal  to  destroy  * 
Thais  led  the  way. 
To  light  him  to  his  prey. 
And,  Hke  another  Helen,  fired  another  Troy.'    ^ 

>  For  instance.  In  the  Chant  du  (JirqueAjOO^^ 
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Tlius  already  music  soflened,  exalted,  mastered  men ;  Dryden^s  Teiset 
acquire  power  in  describing  iL 

X. 

This  was  one  of  his  last  works ;  brilliant  and  poetical,  it  was  bom 
amidst  the  greatest  sadness.  The  king  for  whom  he  had  ¥rritten  was 
deposed  and  in  exile ;  the  religion  which  he  had  embraced  was  despised 
and  oppressed ;  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  royalist,  he  was  bound  to  m 
conquered  party,  which  the  nation  resentfully  and  mistrustfully  con- 
sidered as  the  natural  enemy  of  liberty  and  reason.  He  had  lost  the 
two  places  which  were  his  support;  he  lived  wretchedly,  burdened 
with  a  family,  obliged  to  support  his  son  abroad ;  treated  as  a  hireling 
by  a  coarse  publisher,  forced  to  ask  him  for  money  to  pay  for  a  watch 
which  he  could  not  get  on  credit,  beseeching  Lord  Bolingbroke  to  pro- 
tect him  against  Tonson*s  insults,  rated  by  this  shopkeeper  when  the 
promised  page  was  not  finished  on  the  stated  day.  His  enemies  persecuted 
him  with  pamphlets ;  the  Puritan  Collier  lashed  his  comedies  unfeel- 
ingly ;  he  was  damned  without  pity,  but  conscientiously.  He  had  long 
been  in  ill  health,  crippled,  constrained  to  write  much,  reduced  to 
exaggerate  flattery  in  order  to  earn  from  the  great  the  indispensable 
money  which  the  publishers  would  not  give  him:^ 

'  What  Virgil  wrote  in  the  vigour  of  his  nge,  in  plenty  and  at  ease,  I  have 
undertaken  to  translate  in  my  declining  years  ;  stniggling  with  wants,  oppressed 
with  sickness,  curbed  in  my  genius,  liable  to  be  miscoustrued  in  all  1  write ;  and 
my  judges,  if  they  are  not  very  equitable,  already  prejudiced  against  me,  by  the 
lying  character  which  has  been  given  them  of  my  morals.' ' 

Although  well  meant  for  his  own  part,  he  knew  that  his  conduct  had 
not  always  been  worthy,  and  that  all  his  writings  would  not  endure. 
Born  between  two  epochs,  he  had  oscillated  between  two  forms  of  life 
and  two  forms  of  thought,  having  reached  the  perfection  of  neither, 
having  kept  the  faults  of  both ;  having  found  in  surrounding  manners 
no  support  worthy  of  his  character,  and  in  surrounding  ideas  no  s^ib* 
ject  worthy  of  his  talent.  If  he  had  founded  criticism  and  good  style, 
thb  criticism  had  only  found  scope  in  pedantic  treatises  or  unconnected 
prefaces  ;  this  good  style  continued  out  of  the  track  in  inflated  tragedie^i 
dispersed  over  multiplied  translations,  scattered  in  occasional  pieces,  ia 
odes  written  to  order,  in  party  poems,  meeting  only  here  and  there  jui 
alHatus  capable  of  employing  it,  and  a  subject  capable  of  sustaining  t. 
What  efforts  for  such  a  moderate  result  I  For  a  long  time  gravel  and 
gout  left  him  no  peace;  erysipelas  seized  one  of  his  legs.  In  April 
1700  he  tried  to  go  out;  ^a  slight  inflammation  in  one  of  his  toes  be- 
came, from  neglect,  a  gangrene ;'  the  doctor  would  have  tried  amputa* 
tion,  but  he  decided  that  what  remained  him  of  health  and  happinesf 
was  not  worth  the  pain.     He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine. 

»  He  was  paid  two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas  for  ten  thousand  lines. 
'  PoHtscript  of  Virfiril's  Works,  ae  translated  by  I>ryden,  xv.  p.  187. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  ReTolation. 

L  The  moral  revolution  of  the  seyenteenth  centary — It  adyances  side  bj  ride 
with  the  political  rcvolatioD. 

!!•  Bmtality  of  the  people — Gin-Bioto — Cormptioii  of  the  great '^Political 
manners — Treasons  under  William  ni.  and  Anne — Morality  under  Wal- 
pole  and  Bnte — Private  manners — ^The  roysterers — The  atheists — Chester- 
field's LetterB — His  polish  and  morality — Qay't  Beggan*  Opera — Hii 
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IIL  Principles  of  civilisation  in  France  and  England — Conversation  in  France ; 
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like— ^Arians — Methodists. 
Y.  The  pulpit — Mediocrity  and  efficacy  of  preaching — ^Tillotson — His  heaviness 
and  solidity — Barrow — His  abundance  and  minuteness — South — His 
harshness  and  energy — Comparison  of  French  and  English  preachers. 

YL  Theolo<:y — Comparison  of  the  French  and  English  apology  for  religion — 
Sherlock,  Stillingfleet»  Clarke — Theology  not  speculative  but  moral — The 
greateat  minds  are  on  the  side  of  Christianity — Impotence  of  speculative 
philosophy — Berkeley,  Kewton,   Locke,  Hume,  Beid — Development  <A 
moral  philosophy — Smith,  Pine,  Hutcheson. 
TIL  The  Constitution— Sentiment  of  right — Locke's  Essay  en  Oovenument-^ 
Theory  of  personal  right  accepted — Maintained  by  temperament,  pride^ 
and  interest — ^Theory  of  personal  eight  applied — Pat  in  practice  hy 
elections,  the  press,  the  tribunals. 
niL  Farliamentaiy  eloquence — Its  eneigy  and  harshness— Lord  Chatham- 
Junius — Fox — Sheridan— Pitt — Burke. 

UL  laioe  of  the  century's  labours— Economic  and  moral  transformation — Com- 
parison  of  Reynolds'  and  Lely's  portraits— Contrary  doctrines  and  ten- 
dencies in  France  and  England — Revolutionists  and  Conser?atives  •» 
Judgment  of  Burke  and  the  English  people  on  the  French  Revolution. 


WITH  Uie  oonstitQtion  of  1688  a  new  spirit  appears  in  England. 
Slcwljf  gradually,  the  moral  revolution  accompanies  the 
•ocial:  man  changes  with  the  state,  in  the  same  sense  and  for  the  same 
causes ;  character  moulds  i*self  to  the  situation ;  and  little  by  little,  in 
laanners  and  in  literature,  we  trace  the  empire  of  a  serious,  reflective, 
moral  spirit^  capable  of  discipline  and  independence,  which  can  alone 
ftsintiin  and  give  effect  to  a  constitution.  ^         i 
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This  was  not  achieyed  without  difficulty,  and  at  first  sight  it  seeni 
as  though  England  had  gained  nothing  by  this  revolution  of  which  she 
is  so  proud.  The  aspect  of  things  under  William,  Anne,  and  the  first 
two  Georges,  is  repulsive.  "We  ai-e  tempted  to  agree  in  Swift's  judg- 
uient,  to  say  that  if  he  has  depicted  a  Tahoo,  it  is  because  he  has  seen 
him ;  naked  or  drawn  in  his  carriage,  the  Tahoo  is  not  beautiful  We 
see  but  corruption  in  high  places,  brutality  in  low,  a  band  of  intriguers 
leading  a  mob  of  brutes.  The  human  beast,  inflamed  by  political 
passions,  gives  Tent  to  cries  and  violence,  burns  Admiral  Byng  in 
etfigy,  demands  hb  death,  would  destroy  his  house  and  park,  sways 
from  party  to  party,  seems  with  its  blind  force  ready  to  annihilate  civil 
society.  When  Dr.  Sachevereli  was  tried,  the  butcher  boys,  crossing- 
sweepers,  chimney-sweepers,  costermongei-s,  drabs,  the  entire  scum, 
conceiving  the  Church  to  be  in  danger,  follow  him  with  yells  of  rage 
and  enthusiasm,  and  in  the  evening  set  to  work  to  burn  and  pillage 
the  dissenters'  chapels.  When  Lord  Bute,  in  defiance  "of  puUk 
opinion,  was  set  up  in  Pitt's  place,  he  was  assailed  ¥dth  stones,  and 
was  obliged  to  surround  his  carriage  with  a  strong  guard.  At  every 
political  crisis  was  heard  a  liotous  growl,  were  seen  disorder,  blows, 
broken  heads.  It  was  worse  when  the  people's  own  interests  were  al 
stake.  Gin  had  been  discovered  in  1684,  and  about  half  a  century 
later  England  consumed  seven  millions  of  gallons.'  The  tavernkeepera 
on  their  signboards  invited  people  to  come  and  get  drunk  for  a  penny ; 
for  twopence  they  might  get  dead  drunk ;  no  charge  for  straw ;  the 
landlord  dragged  those  who  succumbed  into  a  cellar,  where  they  slept 
off  their  carouse.  Tou  could  not  walk  London  streets  without  meeting 
wretches,  incapable  of  motion  or  thought,  lying  in  the  kennel,  whom 
the  care  of  the  passers-by  alone  could  prevent  from  being  smothered 
in  mud,  oi  crushed  by  carriage -wheels.  A  tax  was  imposed  to  stop 
this  madness:  it  was  in  vain;  the  judges  dared  not  condemn,  the  in* 
formers  were  assassinated.  The  House  gave  way,  and  Walpole,  find- 
ing himself  threatened  with  a  riot,  withdrew  his  law.*  All  these 
bcwiffged  and  ermined  lawyers,  these  bishops  in  lace,  these  embroidered 
and  gold-bedizened  lords,  this  fine  government  so  cleverly  balanced,  was 
carried  on  the  back  of  a  vast  and  formidable  brute,  which  as  a  rule 
wo<  Id  tramp  peacefully  though  growlingly  on,  but  which  on  a  sudden, 
for  a  mere  whim,  could  shake  and  crush  it.  It  was  clearly  seen  in 
1780,  duiing  the  riots  of  Lord  George  Gordon.  Without  reason  or 
command,  at  the  cry  of  No  Popery  the  excited  mob  demolished  the 
piisons,  let  loose  the  criminals,  abused  the  Peers,  and  was  for  three 

'  1742,  Report  ot  Lord  Lonsdale. 

*  In  the  present  inflamed  temper  of  the  people,  the  Act  coald  not  be  car 
ried  Into  executioo  without  an  armed  force. — Speech  of  Sir  Rolert  WalpoU. 
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(bys  master  of  tbe  town,  burning,  piUaging,  and  ghitting  itself.  Barrels 
of  gin  were  stared  in  and  made  rivers  in  the  streets.  Children  and 
vomen  on  their  knees  drank  themselves  to  death.  Some  became  mad, 
others  fell  down  besotted,  and  the  burning  and  falling  houses  ended  bj^ 
destroying  or  burying  thenu  Eleven  years  later,  at  Birmingham,  the 
people  sacked  and  gutted  the  houses  of  the  Liberals  and  Dissenters,  and 
were  found  next  day  in  heaps,  dead  drunk  in  the  roads  and  ditches. 
The  riot  of  instinct  in  this  over-strong  and  well-fed  race  is  perilous.  The 
pojfular  bull  dashed  headlong  at  the  first  red  rag  which  it  thought  it  saw 
The  higher  ranks  were  even  less  estimable  than  the  lower.  If  there 
has  been  no  more  beneficial  revolution  than  that  of  1688,  there  ha5 
been  none  that  was  launched  or  supported  by  dirtier  means.  Treasoc 
was  everywhere,  not  simple,  but  double  and  triple.  Under  William 
and  Anno,  admirals,  ministers,  councillors,  favoiu-ites  of  the  antechamber, 
corresponded  and  conspired  with  the  same  Stuarts  whom  they  had 
sold,  only  to  sell  them  again,  with  a  complication  of  bargains,  each 
destroying  the  last,  and  a  complication  of  perjuries,  each  surpassing 
the  last,  until  in  the  end  no  one  knew  whose  or  who  he  was.  The 
greatest  general  of  the  age,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  is  one  of  the 
basest  rogues  in  history,  supported  by  his  mistresses,  a  niggard  user  of 
the  pay  which  he  received  from  the  State,  systematically  plundering 
his  soldiers,  trafficking  in  politicid  secrets,  a  traitor  to  James,  to  William, 
to  England,  ready  to  risk  his  life  to  avoid  changing  a  pair  of  wet  boots, 
and  to  let  an  expedition  of  English  soldiers  fall  into  a  French  ambush. 
After  him,  Bolingbroke,  a  sceptic  and  cynic,  minister  in  turn  to  Queen 
and  Pretender,  disloyal  alike  to  both,  a  trafficker  in  consciences,  mar- 
riages, and  promises,  who  had  squandered  his  talent  in  debauch  and 
intrigues,  to  end  in  disgrace,  impotence,  and  scorn. ^  Then  Walpole 
was  compelled  to  resign,  after  having  been  prime  minister  for  twenty 
years,  and  who  used  to  boast  that  ^  every  man  had  his  price.' '  Mon* 
tesquieu  wrote  in  1729 :  * 

'There  are  Scotch  members  who  have  only  two  hundred  pounds  for  their  vote, 
•nd  sell  it  at  this  price.  Englishmen  are  no  longer  worthy  of  their  liberty.  They 
*eU  it  to  the  king  ;  and  if  the  king  would  sell  it  back  to  tliem,  they  would  sell  it 

hiaia£rftif>,* 

^e  must  read  in  Bubb  Doddington's  Diary  the  candid  fashion  and  pretty 
^ntrivances  of  this  great  traffic     So  Dr.  King  states : 

'He  (Walpole)  wanted  to  carry  a  question  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
*^h  he  knew  there  would  be  great  opposition.  ...  As  he  was  passing  tlirotigh 
the  Court  of  Bequests,  he  met  a  member  of  the  contrary  party,  whose  avarice 
W  imagined  would  not  rqject  a  laige  bribe.    He  took  him  aside,  and  said,  ''Such 

'  See  Walpole's  terrible  speech  against  him,  1734 

'  See,  for  the  truth  of  this  statement,  Memoirs  of  Horace  Walpole,  2  vol* 
•i  E.  Warburton,  1851,  i.  881,  note. 
'  Notes  during  a  journey  in  England  made  in  1729  with  Lqi  i  Chesterfield 
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ft  question  comes  on  iMs  dty ;  give  me  your  Tote^  ancl  liere  !■  ft  1«nk-lnll  of  tm 
thousand  pounds."  which  he  put  into  his  hands.  The  member  made  him  this 
answer:  "  Sir  Robert,  you  have  lately  served  some  of  my  particular  friends ;  and 
when  my  wife  was  last  at  court,  the  King  was  very  giucious  to  her,  which  mnat 
have  happened  at  your  instance.  I  should  therefore  think  myself  very  ungrateAiI 
(putting  the  bank  bill  into  hit  p;dEet)  ii  I  were  to  refuse  the  favour  yoa  ftift 
now  pleased  to  ask  me." '  > 

This  is  how  a  man  of  taste  did  business.  Gormption  was  so  fixed 
in  public  manners  and  in  politics,  that  after  the  fall  of  Walpole,  Lcrd 
Bute,  who  had  denounced  him,  was  obliged  to  practise  and  increase  iU 
His  colleague  Fox  changed  the  pay-office  into  a  market,  haggled  aboat 
their  price  with  hundreds  of  members,  distributed  in  one  morning 
twenty-five  thousand  pounds.  Votes  were  only  to  be  had  for  cash 
down,  and  yet  at  an  important  crisis  these  mercenaries  would  threaten 
to  go  over  to  the  enemy,  struck  for  wages,  and  demanded  more.  Nor 
did  the  leaders  miss  their  own  share.  They  sold  themselves  for,  or 
paid  themselves  with,  titles,  dignities,  sinecures.  In  order  to  get  a 
place  vacant,  they  gave  the  holder  a  pension  of  two,  three,  five,  and 
even  seven  thousand  a  year.  Pitt,  the  most  upright,  the  leader  of 
those  who  were  called  patriots,  passed  and  retracted  his  word,  attacked 
or  defended  Walpole,  proposed  war  or  peace,  all  to  become  or  to  con- 
tinue a  minister.  Fox,  his  rival,  was  a  sort  of  shameless  sink.  The 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  ^  whose  name  was  perfidy,*  a  kind  of  living  caricature, 
the  most  clumsy,  ignorant,  ridiculed  and  despised  of  the  aristocracy, 
was  in  the  Cabinet  for  thirty  years  and  premier  for  ten  years,  by  virtue 
of  his  connections,  his  wealth,  of  the  elections  which  he  managed,  and 
the  places  in  his  gift  The  fall  of  the  Stuarts  put  the  government  intft 
the  hands  of  a  few  great  families  which,  by  means  of  rotten  boroughs, 
bought  members  and  high-sounding  speeches,  oppressed  the  king, 
moulded  the  passions  of  the  mob,  intrigued,  lied,  wrangled,  and  tried 
to  swindle  each  other  out  of  power. 

Private  manners  were  as  lovely  as  publia  As  a  rule,  the  reignin§ 
king  detested  his  son  ;  this  son  got  into  debt,  demanded  of  Parliament 
an  increase  of  allowance,  allied  himself  with  his  father's  enemies. 
Creorge  i.  kept  his  wife  in  prison  thirty-two  years,  and  got  drunk  ever^ 
night  with  his  two  plain  mistresses.  Greorge  ii.,  who  loved  his  wife, 
took  mistresses  to  keep  up  appearances,  rejoiced  at  his  8on*s  death, 
upset  his  father's  will.  His  eldest  son  cheated  at  cards,'  and  on« 
day  at  Kensington,  having  borrowed  ^Ye  thousand  pounds  from  Bubw 
Doddington,  said,  when  he  saw  him  from  the  window :  '  That  man  ig 
reckoned  one  of  the  most  sensible  men  in  England,  yet  with  all  hi« 
parts  I  have  just  nicked  him  out  of  five  thousand  pounds.'*  George  iv. 
was  a  sort  of  coachman,  gamester,  scandalous  roysterer,  nnprinciplei 

•  Dr.  W.  Eing»  Political  and  Literary  Anecdotes  of  Jus  own  Tvme»^  1818,  27 

•  Frederick  died  1761.     Memoirs  qf  Horace  WalpoU,  I  26a 

•  Wftlpole's  JiemoirsqfOeorge  IL,  ed.  Lord  HoUand,  3  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1847,  i  Tt 
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letting- man,  whose  proceedings  all  but  got  him  excluded  from  the 
Jockey  Club.     The  only  upright  man  was  Greorge  in.,  a  poor  half- 
witted dullard,  who  went  mad,  and  whom  his  mother  had  kept  in  his 
youth,  as  though  ^  a  cloister.     She  gave  as  her  reason  the  universal 
corruption  of  men  of  quality.     *  The  young  men,*  she  said,  *  were  all 
rakes ;  the  young  women  made  love,  instead  of  waiting  till  it  was  made 
to  them.*     In  fact,  vice  was  in  fashion,  not  delicate  vice  as  in  France. 
*  ^f oney,'   wrote   Montesquieu,  *  is  here  esteemed   above  everything, 
honour  and  virtue  not  much.      An  Englishman  must  have  a   good 
dinner,  a  woman,  and  money.     As  he  does  not  go  much  in  society,  and 
limits  himself  to  this,  so,  as  soon  as  his  fortune  is  gone,  and  he  can  no 
longer  have  these  things,  he  commits  suicide  or  turns  thief.'     The  young 
men  had  a  superabundance  of  coarse  energy,  which  made  them  mistake 
brutality  for  pleasure.    The  most  celebrated  called  themselves  Mohawks, 
and  tyrannised  over  London  by  night    They  stopped  people,  and  made 
them  dance  by  pricking  their  legs  with  their  swords ;  sometimes  they 
would  put  a  woman  in  a  tub,  and  set  her  rolling  down  a  hill ;  others 
would  place  her  on  her  head,  with  her  feet  in  the  air ;  some  would 
flatten  the  nose  of  the  wretch  whom  they  had  caught,  and  press  his 
eyes  out  of  their  sockets.    Swift,  the  comic  writers,  the  novelists,  have 
painted  the  baseness  of  this  gross  debauchery,  craving  for  riot,  living 
in  drunkenness,  revelling  in  obscenity,  issuing  in  cruelty,  ending  by 
irreligion  and  atheism.*     This  violent  and  excessive  mood  requires  to 
occupy  itself  proudly  and  daringly  in  the  destruction  of  what  men 
respect,  and  what  institutions  protect.     These  men  attack  the  clergy  by 
the  same  instinct  which  leads  them  to  beat  the  watch.     Collins,  Tindal, 
Bolinghroke,  are  their  doctors ;  the  corruption  of  manners,  the  wont  of 
treason,  the  elbowing  of  sects,  the  freedom  of  speech,  the  progress  of 
sciences,  and  the  fermentation  of  ideas,  seemed  as  if  they  would  dissolve 
Christianity.      *  There  is  no  religion  in   England,'  said  Montesquieu 

*  Four  or  five  in  the  house  of  Commons  go  to  mass  or  to  the  parlia- 
njenlary  sermon.  ...  If  any  one  speaks  of  religion,  everybody  begins 
^  laugh.  A  man  happening  to  say,  "  I  believe  this  like  an  article  of 
id\\h"  everybody  burst  out  laughing.'  In  fact,  the  phrase  was  pro- 
uncial,  and  smacked  of  antiquity.  The  main  thing  was  to  be  fashion- 
»*)le,  and  it  is  amusing  to  see  from  Lord  Chesterfield  in  what  this 
^hion  consisted.  Of  justice  and  honour  he  only  speaks  transiently, 
^^  for  form's  sake.  Before  all,  he  says  to  his  son,'*  have  manners, 
|<K)d  breeding,  and  the  graces.'    He  insists  upon  it  in  every  letter,  with 

*  illness  and  force  of  illustration  which  form  an  odd  contrast : 

'  lion  cher  ami,  comment  vont  les  gr&ces,  les  mani^res,  les  agr^mens,  et  tons 
^  petits  riens  si  n^cessaires  poor  rendre  un  homme  aimable  ?  Les  prenez-vons  ? 
f  Cutcs  V0U8  des  progres  ?  .  .  .  A  propos,  on  m'ossure  que  Madame  de  Blot  sans 
*^  d(g  traits,  est  jolie  comme  mi  ccenr,  et  que  nonobstant  cela,  elle  s'en  esl 

*  Character  of  Birton  in  Voltaire's  /enny.     r^  ^^^T/> 
Y^j^  jj^  jitized  by  V^OOgie 
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tenue  |iuqn*iei  fioriiplileiitement  k  ton  mui,  qaoi  qntl  j  fdt  dt^h  plus  <i*aii  lA 
qn'elle  est  mani^A.  Elle  n'y  pense  pas.^  ...  It  seems  ridiculous  to  tcU  yon, 
bat  it  is  most  certainly  tnie,  that  your  dancing-master  is  at  this  time  the  man  ui 
all  Europe  of  the  greatest  importance  to  you.'  ...  In  your  person  you  must  \m 
accurately  clean  ;  and  your  teeth,  hands,  and  nails  should  be  superlatively  so.  . .  . 
Upon  Ui  account  whatever  put  your  fingers  in  your  nose  or  ears.'  What  sayt 
Madame  Dupin  to  you  ?  For  an  attachment  I  should  prefer  her  to  la  petite  Blot.* 
.  .  .  Pleasing  women  may  in  time  be  of  service  to  you.  They  often  please  and 
Upovem  others. '  * 

And  he  quotes  to  him  as  examples,  Bolingbroke  and  Marlboronglif 
the  two  worst  roues  of  the  age.  Thus  speaks  a  serious  man,  an  umpire 
of  education  and  taste.*  He  wishes  to  polish  his  son,  to  give  him  m 
French  air,  to  add  to  solid  diplomatic  knowledge  and  large  views  of 
ambition  an  engaging,  lively,  and  frivolous  manner.  This  outward 
polish,  which  at  Paris  is  of  the  true  colour,  is  here  but  a  shocking 
veneer.  This  transplanted  politeness  is  a  lie,  this  vivacity  is  senseless- 
ness, this  worldly  education  seems  fitted  only  to  make  actors  and  rogues. 

So  thought  Gay  in  his  Beggars^  Opera^  and  the  polished  society 
applauded  with  furore  the  portrait  which  he  drew  of  it.  Sixty-three 
consecutive  nights  the  piece  ran  amidst  a  tempest  of  laughter ;  the  ladies 
liad  the  songs  written  on  their  fans,  and  the  principal  acti-ess,  it  is  said, 
married  a  duke.  What  a  satire  !  Thieves  infested  London,  so  that  in 
1 728  the  queen  herself  was  almost  robbed ;  they  formed  bands,  with 
oflScers,  a  treasury,  and  multiplied,  though  every  six  weeks  they  were,  sent 
by  the  cartload  to  the  gallows.  Such  was  the  society  which  Gay  put  on 
the  stage.  In  his  opinion,  it  was  as  good  as  the  higher  society  ;  it  was  hard 
to  discriminate :  the  manners,  wit,  conduct,  morality  in  both  were  alike. 

'  Through  the  whole  piece  yon  may  observe  such  a  similitude  of  manners  in 
high  and  low  life,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  (in  the  fashionable 
vices)  the  fine  gentlemen  imitate  the  gentlemen  of  the  road,  or  the  gentlemen  of 
the  road  the  fine  gentlemen.' ' 

Wherein,  for  example,  is  Peacham  different  from  a  great  minister  ? 
Like  him,  he  is  a  leader  of  a  gang  of  thieves  ;  like  him,  he  has  a  register 

>  The  original  letter  is  in  French.  Chesterfield's  Letters  to  his  Son,  ed.  MahoOf 
4  vols.,  1846  ;  ii.,  April  15,  1761,  p.  127. 

«  Ibid  U.  Jan.  8,  1761,  p.  72.  » Ibid,  ii.  Nov.  12,  1750,  p.  67. 

*  Ibid.  iL  May  16,  1761,  p.  146.  » Ibid.  iL  Jan.  21,  1761,  p.  81. 

•  *  They  (the  J^glish)  are  commonly  twenty  years  old  before  they  have  spoken 
to  anybody  above  their  schoolmaster  and  the  Fellows  of  their  college.  \f  tliey 
happen  to  have  learning,  it  is  only  Greek  and  Latin,  but  not  one  word  of  modem 
history  or  modem  languages.  Thns  prepared,  they  go  abroad,  as  they  call  it ; 
but,  in  truth,  they  stay  at  home  all  that  while :  for,  being  very  awkward,  con- 
foundedly ashamed,  and  not  speaking  the  languages,  they  go  into  no  foreign  com» 
pany,  at  least  none  good ;  but  dine  and  sup  with  one  another  only  at  the  tavonL* 
Pnd.  i.,  May  10, 0.  S.,  1748,  p.  130.  *  I  could  wish  you  would  ask  him  (Mr.  Barrlah) 
for  some  letters  to  young  fellows  of  pleasure  or  fashionable  coquettes,  thatyno 
may  be  dans  Vhonnite  debauclt^  de  Munich.* — Ibid.  ii.  Oct.  3, 17.">3,  p.  331. 

^  Speech  of  the  Beggar  in  the  Epilogue  of  the  Begyars^rOncta^j^ 
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fbrtbefts;  like  Wni,  lie  receives  money  with  both  hands;  like  liin,  h« 
oontriTes  to  have  his  friends  caught  and  hang  when  they  trouble  him ; 
be  uses,  like  him,  parliamentary  language  and  classical  comparisons ;  he 
has,  like  him,  gravity,  steadiness,  and  b  eloquently  indignant  when  his 
honour  is  suspected.  You  will  answer,  perhaps,  that  he  quarrels  with 
t  comrade  about  the  profits,  and  stabs  him  ?  But  lately,  Sir  Bobert 
Walpole  and  Lord  Townsend  had  taken  each  other  by  the  collar  on  a 
similar  question.     Listen  to  what  Mrs.  Peachum  says  of  her  daughter : 

'  Lo^e  him  (Macheath)  worse  and  worse  t    I  thought  the  girl  had  been  better 
hred.'> 
The  daughter  observes : 

'  A  woman  knows  how  to  be  mercenary  thon^  she  has  never  been  in  a  conrt 
01  at  an  assembly. ' ' 

And  the  father  remarks : 

*  Hy  daughter  to  me  should  be^  like  a  court  ladj  to  a  minister  of  state^  a  key 
to  the  whole  gang. '  * 

As  to  Macheath,  he  is  a  fit  son-in-law  for  such  a  politician.  If  less 
brilliant  in  council  than  in  action,  that  only  suits  his  age.  Point  out  a 
young  and  noble  officer  who  has  a  better  address,  or  performs  finer 
4Ction8.  He  is  a  highwayman,  that  is  his  bravery ;  he  shares  his  booty 
with  his  friends,  that  is  his  generosity : 

*  Ton  see,  gentlemen,  I  am  not  a  mere  comt-fH«nd,  who  professes  everything 
Old  will  do  nothing.  .  .  .  But  we,  gentlemen,  have  still  honour  enough  to  break 
^Htmgh  the  corruptions  of  the  world. '  * 

For  the  rest,  he  is  gallant ;  he  has  half  a  dozen  wives,  a  dozen  children ; 
he  frequents  stews,  he  is  amiable  towards  the  beauties  whom  he  meets, 
he  is  easy  in  manners,  he  makes  elegant  bows  to  every  one,  he  pays 
eompliments  to  all : 

'  Mistress  Slammekin  t  as  careless  and  genteel  as  ever  I  all  yon  fine  ladies,  who 
know  your  own  beauty  affect  undress  ...  If  any  of  the  ladies  chuse  gin,  I  hope 
they  will  be  so  free  as  to  call  for  it. — Indeed,  sir,  I  never  drink  strong  waters,  but 
when  I  have  the  colic — Just  the  excuse  of  the  fine  ladies  1  why,  a  lady  of  quality 
b  never  without  the  colic.'* 

h  it  not  the  genuine  tone  of  good  company  ?  And  would  you  doubt 
th%t  Macheath  is  a  man  of  quality  when  you  learn  that  he  has  deserved 
io  be  hung,  and  is  not?  Everything  yields  to  such  a  proof.  If,  how* 
ever,  you  wish  for  another,  he  would  add  that, 

'  As  to  conscience  %nd  nasty  morals,  I  have  as  few  drawbacks  upon  my  pleasures 
M  any  man  of  quality  in  England ;  in  those  I  am  not  at  least  vulgar.'  * 
After  such  a  speech  one  must  give  in.     Do  not  bring  up  the  foulness 
of  these  manners;  you  see  that  there  is  nothing  repulsive  in  them. 
These  interiors  of  prisons  and  stews,  these  gambling-houses,  this  whifif  of 

'  Oiay's  FUnfM,  1773 ;  TA«  Beggwrn*  Op&ra,  1. 1.  «  Ibid.  ^  JOnd. 

*  Ibid.  iU.  2.  »  Ibid,  ii.  1. 

*  I  eaimot  find  these  lines  in  the  edition  I  have  oon8ulted.7-TB.     t 
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gin,  this  pancler-traAc,  and  these  pickpockets*  calculations,  by  no  means 
disgust  the  ladies,  who  applaud  from  the  boxes.  They  sing  the  songs  of 
Polly ;  their  nerves  shrink  from  no  detail ;  they  have  already  inhaled  the 
filthy  odours  from  the  highly  polished  pastorals  of  the  amiable  poet,' 
They  laugh  to  see  Lucy  show  her  pregnancy  to  Macheath,  and  giva 
Polly  *  rats-bane.'  They  are  familiar  with  all  the  refinements  of  the  gal- 
lows, and  all  the  niceties  of  medicine.  Mistress  Trapes  expounds  her 
trade  before  them,  and  complains  of  having  *  eleven  fine  customers  uow 
down  under  the  surgeon's  hands.'  Mr.  Filch,  a  prison-prop,  uses  words 
wliich  cannot  even  be  quoted.  A  cruel  keenness,  sharpened  by  a 
stinging  irony,  flows  through  the  work,  like  one  of  those  London 
streams  whose  corrosive  smells  Swift  and  Gay  have  described ;  moi'e 
thnn  a  hundred  years  later  it  still  proclaims  the  dishonour  of  the  society 
which  is  bespattered  and  befouled  with  its  mire. 

m. 

These  were  but  the  externals ;  and  close  observers,  like  yoltaire 
did  not  mbinterpret  them.  Betwixt  the  slime  at  the  bottom  and  the 
scum  on  the  surface  rolled  the  great  national  river,  which,  purified  by 
its  own  motion,  already  at  intervals  gave  signs  of  its  true  colour,  soon 
to  display  the  powerful  regularity  of  its  course  and  the  wholesome 
limpidity  of  .its  waters.  It  advanced  in  its  native  bed;  every  nation 
bas  one  of  its  own,  and  flows  down  its  proper  slope.  It  is  this  slope 
vhich  gives  to  each  civilisation  its  degree  and  form,  and  it  is  this 
which  we  must  endeavour  to  describe  and  measure. 

To  this  end  we  have  only  to  follow  tlie  travellers  from  the  twc 
countries  who  at  tliis  time  crossed  the  ChanneL  Never  did  England 
regard  and  imitate  France  more,  nor  France  England.  To  see  the 
distinct  current  in  which  each  nation  flowed,  we  have  but  to  open  our 
eyes.     Lord  Chesterfield  vrrites  to  his  son : 

'  It  must  be  owned,  that  the  polite  conversation  of  the  men  and  women  at 
Paris,  though  not  always  very  deep,  is  much  less  futile  and  frivolous  than  oun 
liere.  It  turns  at  least  upon  some  subject,  something  of  taste,  some  point  of 
history,  criticism,  and  even  philosophy,  which,  though  probably  not  quite  so  solid 
as  Mr.  Locke's,  is  however  better,  and  more  becoming  rational  beings,  than  our 
fti\rolous  dissertations  upon  the  weather  or  upon  whist. '* 

In  fact,  the  French  became  civilised  by  conversation ;  not  so  the 
English.  Aj  soon  as  the  Frenchman  quits  mechanical  labour  and 
0  )arse  material  life,  even  before  he  quits  it,  he  converses :  this  is  his 

I  In  these  Eclogues  the  ladies  explain  in  good  style  that  their  friends  have  their 
lackeys  for  lovers :  '  Her  favours  Sylvia  shares  amongst  mankind ;  such  g<en*rouf 
Love  could  never  be  confin'd.'  Elsewhere  the  serv^t  girl  says  to  her  mistress: 
'  Have  you  not  fancy'd,  in  his  frequent  Idss,  th'  ungrateful  leavings  of  a  filthy  miss  ? ' 

*  (niesterfield's  Letters,  ii.  April  22,  O.  S.,  1751,  p.  131.  See,  for  a  oontiasi 
Bwift's  E»8wy  an  Polite  Conversation,  . 
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goal  and  his  pleasure.*  Barely  has  he  escaped  from  religious  wars  and 
feudal  isolation,  when  he  makes  his  bow  and  has  his  say.  With  the 
Hotel  de  Rambonillet  we  get  the  fine  drawing-room  talk,  which  is  to 
last  two  centuries:  Germans,  English,  all  Europe,  either  novices  or 
dullards,  listen  to  France  open-mouthed,  and  from  time  to  time  clumsily 
attempt  an  imitation.  How  amiable  are  French  talkers !  What  discrimi- 
Dstion!  What  innate  tact!  With  what  grace  and  dexterity  they  can 
persna  le,  interest,  amuse,  stroke  down  sickly  vanity,  rivet  the  diverted 
tttentijD,  insinuate  dangerous  truth,  ever  soaring  hundred  feet  above 
the  tedium-point  where  their  rivals  are  floundering  with  all  their  native 
heaviness.  But,  above  all,  how  sharp  they  have  soon  become !  Instinc- 
tively and  without  effort  they  light  upon  easy  gesture,  simple  speech, 
sustained  elegance,  a  characteristic  piquancy,  a  perfect  clearness.  Their 
phrases,  still  formal  under  Balzac,  are  looser,  lightened,  launch  out,  flow 
speedily,  and  under  Voltaire  find  their  wings.  Did  any  one  ever  see  such 
a  desire,  such  an  art  of  pleasing?  Pedantic  sciences,  political  economy, 
theology,  the  sullen  denizens  of  the  Academy  and  the  Sorbonne,  speak 
but  in  epigrams.  Montesquieu's  V Esprit  des  Lota  is  also  *  PEsprit  sur 
lea  lotsJ*  Rousseau's  periods,  which  begat  a  revolution,  were  balanced, 
tamed,  polished  for  eighteen  hours  in  his  head.  Voltaire's  philosophy 
breaks  out  into  a  million  sparks.  Every  idea  must  blossom  into  a  wit- 
ticism ;  thought  is  made  to  leap ;  all  truth,  the  most  thorny  and  the 
most  sacred,  becomes  a  pleasant  drawing-room  conceit,  cast  backward 
and  forward,  like  a  gilded  shuttlecock,  by  delicate  women's  hands,  with- 
out sullying  the  lace  sleeves  from  which  their  slim  arms  emerge,  or  the 
garlands  which  the  rosy  Cupids  unfold  on  tlie  wainscoting.  Everything 
must  glitter,  sparkle,  or  smile.  The  passions  are  refined,  love  is  dimmed, 
the  proprieties  are  multiplied,  good  manners  are  exaggerated.  The 
refined  man  becomes  '  sensitive.'  From  his  wadded  taffeta  dressing- 
gown  he  keeps  plucking  his  worked  handkerchief  to  whisk  away  the 
moist  omen  of  a  tear ;  he  lays  his  hand  on  his  heart,  he  grows  tender ; 
he  has  become  so  delicate  and  correct,  that  an  Englishman  knows  not 
whether  to  take  him  for  an  hysterical  young  woman  or  a  dancing- 
master.*  Take  a  clear  view  of  this  beribboned  puppy,  in  his  light-green 
dress,  lisping  out  the  songs  of  Florian.  The  genius  of  society  which  has 
kd  him  to  these  fooleries  has  also  led  him  elsewhere ;  for  conversation, 
in  France  at  least,  is  a  chase  after  ideas.     To  this  day,  in  spite  of 


'  Even  in  1826,  Sidney  Smith,  arriving  at  Calais,  writes  {Life  and  Letters,  ii. 
274) :  *  What  pleases  me  is  the  taste  and  ingeuuity  displayed  in  the  shops,  and 
the  good  manners  and  politeness  of  the  people.  Such  is  the  state  of  manuers,  that 
ytm  appear  almost  to  have  qtutted  a  land  of  barbarians.  I  have  not  seen  a  cobbler 
who  is  not  better  bred  than  an  English  gentleman.' 

*  See  Evelina,  by  Miss  Bnmey,  8  vols.,  1784 ;  observe  the  character  of  the  poor, 
^teel  Frenchman,  M.  Dubois,  who  is  made  to  tremble  even  whilst  lying  in  the 
gutter.  These  very  correct  young  ladies  go  to  see  Congreve's  Love  for  ijove;  thei' 
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modern  distroft  and  sadness,  it  is  at  table,  over  tlie  ooffee  espedaDy, 
that  deep  politics  and  the  loftiest  philosophy  crop  up.  To  think,  aboT« 
mil,  to  think  rapidly,  is  a  recreation.  The  mind  finds  in  it  a  sort  of 
ball ;  think  how  eagerly  it  hastens  thither.  This  is  the  source  cf  all 
French  culture.  At  the  dawn  of  the  age,  the  Ladies,  between  a  ooap&a 
of  bows,  produced  studied  portraits  and  subtle  dissertations ;  they  un- 
derstand Descartes,  appreciate  Nicole,  approve  Bossuet.  Presently 
little  suppers  are  introduced,  and  during  the  dessert  they  discuss  the 
existence  of  God.  Are  not  theology,  morality,  set  forth  in  a  noble  or 
piquant  style,  pleasures  for  the  drawing-room  and  adornments  of  luxury? 
Fancy  finds  place  amongst  them,  floats  about  and  sparkles  like  a  light 
flame  over  all  the  subjects  on  which  it  feeds.  What  a  flight  was 
this  of  the  eighteenth  century!  Was  society  ever  more  anxious  for 
lofty  truths,  mote  bold  in  their  search,  more  quick  to  discover,  mor? 
ardent  in  embracing  them  ?  The  perfumed  marquises,  these  laced  oox- 
combs,  all  these  pretty,  well-dressed,  gallant,  frivolous  people,  crow4  to 
philosophy  as  to  the  opera ;  the  origin  of  animated  beings,  the  eels  of 
Needham,  the  adventures  of  Jacques  the  Fatalist,'  and  the  question  of 
free  judgment,  the  pnnciples  of  political  economy,  and  the  calculatiouf 
of  the  Man  with  Forty  Crowns,* — all  is  to  them  a  matter  for  paradoxes 
and  discoveries.  All  the  heavy  rocks,  which  the  men  who  had  made 
it  their  business,  were  hewing  and  undermining  laboriously  in  solitude, 
being  carried  along  and  polished  in  the  public  torrent,  roll  in  myriad^ 
mingled  together  with  a  joyous  clatter,  hurried  onwards  with  an  eyer« 
increasing  rapidity.  There  was  no  bar,  no  collision ;  they  were  not 
hindered  by  the  practicability  of  their  plans:  they  thought  for  think- 
ing's sake ;  theories  could  be  expanded  at  ease.  In  fact,  this  is  how  in 
France  men  have  always  conversed.  They  play  with  general  truths ; 
they  glean  one  nimbly  from  the  heap  of  facts  in  which  it  lay  conceaded, 
and  develop  it ;  they  hover  above  observation  in  reason  and  rhetoric ; 
they  find  themselves  uncomfortable  and  common-place  when  tliey  are 
not  in  the  region  of  pure  ideas.  And  in  this  respect  the  eighteenth 
century  continues  the  seventeenth.  The  philosophers  had  described 
good  breeding,  flattery,  misanthropy,  avarice;  they  now  examined 
liberty,  tyranny,  religion;  they  had  studied  man  in  himself;  they  now 
study  him  in  the  abstract.  Heligious  and  monarchical  writers  are  af 
the  same  family  as  impious  and  revolutionary  writers;  Boileau  leads 
up  to  Rousseau,  Racine  to  Robespierre.     Oratorical  reasoning  foimed 

parents  are  not  afraid  of  showing  them  JMiss  Prue.  See  also,  in  EvelvnOy  by  way  al 
contrast,  the  boorish  character  of  the  English  captain ;  he  throws  Mrs.  Duval  twice 
in  the  mud ;  he  says  to  his  daughter  Molly :  '  I  chajge  you,  as  you  value  my  favoai^ 
that  you'll  never  again  be  so  Impertinent  as  to  have  a  taste  of  your  own  b^ote  ■§ 
fMe '  (L  190).    The  change,  even  from  sixty  yean  ago,  is  svprisiBgi 

^  The  title  of  a  philosophical  novel  by  Diderot — ^Tb. 

*  The  title  of  a  philosophical  tale  by  Voltaire.— Tb. 
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tke  regular  iheatre  tmi  clasaieal  preaching;  omtotiea]  reason  fMro- 
duces  tiie  Dedaratioo  of  Bights  and  the  ConttxU  Social,  They  form  f<a 
themsolyes  a  certain  idea  of  man,  of  his  inciioatioiis,  facultiefl,  duties; 
a  mutiiated  idea,  but  the  more  clear  as  it  was  the  more  reduced.  From 
bciog  aristocratic  it  becomes  popular ;  instead  of  being  an  amuflement, 
U  is  a  faith  ;  from  delicate  and  sceptical  hands  it  passes  to  coarse  and 
SLtbasiastic  hands.  From  the  lustre  of  the  dravring-room  they  make  a 
brand  and  a  torch.  Such  is  the  current  en  which  the  French  mind 
floated  for  two  centuries,  caressed  by  the  refinements  of  an  exquisite 
pcliteness,  amused  by  a  swann  of  brilliant  ideas,  charmed  by  the  pro* 
mises  of  golden  themes,  tiU,  thanking  that  it  touched  the  cloud-palaoe, 
made  bright  by  the  future,  it  suddenly  lost  its  looting  »nd  fell  in  tht 
storm  of  the  Revolution. 

Altogether  different  is  the  path  which  English  civilisation  has  taken. 
It  is  not  the  spirit  of  society  which  ha<;  made  it,  but  moral  sense ;  and 
the  reason  is,  that  here  man  is  not  as  he  is  in  France.  The  French- 
men who  became  acquainted  with  England  at  this  period  were  struck 
by  it.  '  In  France,'  says  Montesquieu,  '  I  become  IHendly  with  every- 
body ;  in  England  with  nobody.  You  must  do  here  as  the  English  do, 
live  for  yourself,  care  for  no  one,  love  no  one,  rely  on  no  one.'  Thej 
were  of  a  singular  genius,  yet  '  solitary  and  sad.  They  are  reserved, 
lire  much  in  themselves,  and  think  alone.  Most  of  them  having  wit, 
vi  tormented  by  their  very  wit  In  scorn  or  disgust  of  all  things,  they 
tre  unhappy  amid  so  many  reasons  why  they  should  not  be  so.'  And 
Voltaire,  like  Montesquieu,  continually  alludes  to  the  sombre  energy  of 
this  character.  He  says  that  in  London  there  are  days  when  the  wind 
is  in  the  east,  when  it  is  customary  for  people  to  hang  themselves ;  he 
relates  shudderingly  how  a  young  girl  cut  her  throat,  and  how  the  lover, 
without  a  word,  bought  back  the  knife.  He  is  surprised  to  see  *  so  many 
Tlmons,  so  many  splenetic  misanthropes.'  Whither  will  they  go  ?  There 
was  one  path  which  grew  daily  wider.  The  Englishman,  naturally 
•erious,  meditative,  and  sad,  did  not  regard  life  as  a  game  or  a  pleasure ; 
his  eyes  were  habitually  turned,  not  outward  to  smiling  nature,  but 
inward  to  the  life  of  the  soul ;  he  examines  himself,  ever  descends 
within  himself,  confines  himself  to  the  moral  world,  and  at  last  sees  no 
other  beauty  but  that  which  shines  there ;  he  enthrones  justice  as  the 
sole  and  absolute  queen  of  humanity,  and  conceives  the  plan  of  disposing 
uli  his  actions  according  to  a  rigid  code.  He  has  no  lack  of  force  in 
this ;  for  his  pride  comes  to  assist  his  conscience.  Having  chosen  him- 
self and  by  himself  the  route,  he  would  blush  to  quit  it ;  he  rejects 
temptations  as  his  enemies ;  he  feels  that  he  is  fighting  and  conquering,^ 
that  he  is  doing  a  difficult  thing,  that  he  is  worthy  of  admiration, 
that  he  is  a  man.     Moreover,  he  rescues  himself  from  his  capital  foe^ 

*  '  The  oonsdoosnese  of  silent  endurance,  so  dear  to  every  Englishman,  of 
■tendiag  oat  against  something  and  not  giving  in.'— TV^ » Brown[Mj3eho<dJ)a$i 
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tedinm,  md  satisfies  Ms  eraving  for  action ;  haTing  grasped  his  dutiei^ 
he  has  a  task  for  his  faculties  and  an  end  in  life,  and  this  gives  rise  to 
associations,  foundations,  preachings ;  and  finding  more  stedfast  scnla, 
and  nerves  more  tightly  strung,  it  sends  them  forth,  without  causing 
them  too  much  suffering,  to  long  strife,  through  ridicule  and  danger. 
The  reflective  character  of  the  man  has  given  a  moral  rule  ;  the  mili- 
tant character  now  gives  moral  force.  The  mind,  thus  directed,  is  more 
apt  than  any  other  to  comprehend  duty ;  the  will,  thus  armed,  is  more 
capable  than  any  other  of  performing  its  duty.  This  is  the  fundamental 
faculty  which  is  found  in  all  p^rts  of  public  life,  concealed  but  present, 
like  one  of  those  deep  and  primeval  rocks,  which,  lying  far  inland,  give 
to  all  undulations  of  the  soil  a  basis  and  a  support. 

To  Protestantism  first,  and  it  is  from  this  structure  of  mind  that  the 
Englishman  is  religious.  Find  your  way  through  the  knotty  and  unin- 
viting bark.  Vol^ire  laughs  at  it,  and  jests  about  the  ranting  of  the 
preachers  and  the  rigours  of  the  faithful.  *  There  is  no  opera,  no 
comedy,  no  concert  on  a  Sunday  in  London  ;  cards  even  are  expressly 
forbidden,  so  that  only  persons  of  quality,  and  those  who  are  called 
decent  men,  play  on  that  day.*  He  amuses  himself  at  the  expense  of 
the  Anglicans,  *  so  scrupulous  in  collecting  their  tithes  ;•  the  Presby- 
terians, '  who  look  as  if  they  were  angry,  and  preach  with  a  strong  nasal 
accent ;'  the  Quakers,  *  who  go  to  church  to  wait  for  the  inspiration  of 
God  with  their  hats  on  their  heads.'  But  is  there  nothing  to  be  observed 
but  these  externals  ?  And  do  you  suppose  that  you  are  acquainted 
with  a  religion  because  you  know  the  details  of  formulary  and  vest- 
ment ?  There  is  a  common  faith  beneath  all  these  sectarian  differences : 
whatever  be  the  form  of  Protestantism,  its  object  and  result  are  the 
culture  of  the  moral  sense  ;  that  is  why  it  is  popular  here :  princip]e<« 
and  dogmas  all  make  it  suitable  to  the  instincts  of  the  nation.  The 
sentiment  which  in  the  reformed  man  is  the  source  of  all,  b  anxiety 
of  conscience ;  he  pictures  perfect  justice,  and  feels  that  his  upright- 
ness, however  great,  cannot  sfcmd  before  that.  He  thinks  of  the  Day 
of  Judgment,  and  tells  himself  that  he  will  be  damned.  He  is  troubled, 
ani  prostrates  himself;  he  prays  God  to  pardon  his  sins  and  renew  his 
heart  He  sees  that  neither  by  his  desires,  nor  his  deeds,  nor  by  any 
ceremony  or  institution,  nor  by  himself,  nor  by  any  creature,  can  he 
deserve  the  one  or  obtain  the  other.  He  betakes  himself  to  Christ,  the 
one  Mediator ;  he  prays  to  him,  he  feels  his  presence,  he  finds  himself 
justified  by  his  grace,  elect,  healed,  transformed,  predestinated.  Thna 
understood,  religion  is  a  moral  revolution ;  thus  simplified,  religion  it 
only  a  moral  revolution.  Before  this  deep  emotion,  metaphysics  and 
theology,  ceremonies  and  discipline,  all  is  blotted  out  or  subordinate, 
and  Christianity  is  simply  the  purification  of  the  heart  Look  now  at 
these  men,  dressed  in  sombre  colours,  speaking  through  the  nose  on 
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Sundays,  in  m  box  of  dark  wood,  whilst  a  man  in  bands,  '  with  the  air 
of  a  Cato,'  reads  a  psalm.     Is  there  nothing  in  their  heart  but  theo« 
logical  *  trash  '  or  mechanical  phrases  ?     There  is  a  deep  sentiment — 
Teneration      This  bare  Dissenters'  meeting-house,  this  simple  service 
and  church  of  the  Anglicans,  leave  them  open  to  the  impression  of  what 
they  read  and  hear.     For  they  do  hear^  and  they  do  read;   prayex 
in  the  vulgar  tongue,  psalms  translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  ^ao 
penetrate  through  their  senses  to  their  souls.     Be  sure  they  do  pene- 
trate ;  and  this  is  why  they  have  such  a  collected  mien.     For  the  race 
is  by  nature  capable  of  deep  emotions,  disposed  by  the  vehemence  of 
its  imagination  to  comprehend  the  grand  and  tragic ;  and  the  Bible, 
which  is  to  them  the  very  word  of  eternal  God,  provides  it.     I  know 
that  to  Voltaire  it  is  only  emphatic,  unconnected,  ridiculous ;  the  senti- 
ments with  which  it  is  filled  are  out  of  harmony  with  French  sentiments 
In  England  the  hearers  are  on  the  level  of  its  energy  and  harshness. 
The  cries  of  anguish  or  admiration  of  the  solitary  Hebrew,  the  trans- 
ports,  the  sudden  outbursts  of  sublime  passion,  the  thirst  for  justice,  the 
growling  of  the  thunder  and  the  judgments  of  God,  shake,  across  thirty 
centuries,  these  biblical  souls.     Their  other  books  assist  it.     The  Prayer 
Book,  which  is  handed  down  as  an  heirloom  with  the  old  family  Bible, 
speaks  to  all,  to  the  dullest  peasant,  or  the  miner,  the  solemn  accent  of 
tme  prayer.     The  new-born  poetry,  the  reviving  religion  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  have  impressed  their  magnificent  gravity  upon  it ;  and 
we  feel  in  it,  as  in  Milton  himself,  the  pulse  of  the  twofold  inspiration 
which  then  lifted  a  man  out  of   himself  and  raised  him  to  heaven. 
Their  knees  bend  when  they  listen  to  it.     The  Confession  of  Faith,  the 
collects  for  the  sick,  for  the  dying,  in  case  of  public  misfortune  or 
private  grief,  the  lofiy  sentences  of  impassioned  and  sustained  eloquence, 
transport  a  man  to  some  unknown  and  august  world.     Let  the  fine 
gentlemen  yawn,  mock,  and  succeed  in  not  imderstanding :  I  am  sure 
that,  of  the  others,  many  are  moved.     The  idea  of  dark  death  and 
of  the  limitless  ocean,  to  which  the  poor  weak  soul  must  descend,  the 
thought  of  this  invisible  justice,  ever  present,  ever  foreseeing,  on  which 
the  changing  show  of  visible  things  depends,  enlighten  them  with  un* 
expected  beams.     The  physical  world  and  its  laws  seem  to  them  but  a 
phantom  and  a  figure ;  they  see  nothing  more  real  than  justice ;  it  is 
the  sum  of  humanity,  as  of  nature.     This  is  the  deep  sentiment  which 
on  Sunday  closes  the  theatre,  discourages  pleasures,  fills  the  churches ; 
this  it  is  which  pierces  the  breastplate  of  the  primitive  spirit  and  the 
eorporeal  dulness.     This  shopkeeper,  who  all  the  week  has  been  count- 
ing his  bales  or  drawing  up  columns  of  figures ;  this  cattle-breeding 
•quire,  who  can  only  bawl,  drink,  jump  a  fence ;  these  yeomen,  these 
cottagers,   who   amuse   themselves,  in    order    to   draw   blood  whilst 
boxing,  or  Tie  with  each  other  in  grinning  through  a  horse-collar, 
—all  these  uncultivated  souls,  immersed  in  material  life,  receive  thus 
bon  their  religion  a  moral  life.     They  love  it ;  you  will  hear  it  in  the 
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yells  of  ft  mob,  rising  like  ft  ^underBtorm,  wlien  ft  rash  hand  ionches  ot 
seems  to  touch  the  Church.  Ton  will  see  it  in  the  sale  of  Protestant 
devotional  books,  FilgrinC$  Progress,  The  Whole  Dutg  of  Man,  alone 
able  to  force  their  way  to  the  window-ledge  of  the  yeoman  and  aqniroy 
where  four  volumes,  their  whole  library,  rest  amid  the  fishing-tackle. 
You  '«n  only  move  the  men  of  this  race  by  moral  reflections  and  relt- 
gioue  ^notions.  The  CiK)led  Puritan  spirit  still  broods  underground^ 
and  )  drawn  in  tiie  only  Predion  where  fuel,  air,  fire,  and  action  ai« 
to  Ik  found. 

We  obtain  a  glimpse  «f  it  wben^  we  look  at  the  seots.  In  Franeei 
Jansenists  and  Jesuits  seem  to  be  puppets  of  another  oentory,  fighting 
for  the  amusement  of  this.  Here  Quakers,  Independents,  Baptists 
exist,  serious,  honoured,  recognised  by  the  State,  adorned  by  abl« 
writers,  by  deep  scholars^  by  virtHOUs  men,  by  founders  of  nations.^ 
Their  piety  causes  their  dispuites ;  it  is  because  they  vrili  belief,  thai 
they  differ  in  belief:  the  only  men  without  religion  are  those  who 
do  not  care  for  religion.  A  motionless  faith  is  soon  a  de^  faith  ;  and 
when  a  man  becomes  a  sectarian,  it  is  because  he  is  fervent.  This 
Christiamty  lives  because  it  is  developed ;  we  see  the  sap,  always  flow- 
ing from  the  Protestant  inquiry  and  faith,  re-enter  the  old  dogmsiai 
dried  up  for  five  hundred  years.  Voltaire,  when  he  came  to  England, 
WAS  surprised  to  find  Arianc^  snyd  amongst  them  the  fi^t  thinkers  in 
England — Clarke,  Newton  himself.  Not  only  dogma,  but  feeling,  » 
renewed ;  beyond  the  speculative  Arians  were  the  practiced  Methodists; 
behind  Newton  and  Clarke  came  Whitfield  and  Wesley. 

No  history  more  deeply  illustrates  the  English  character  than  that  of 
these  two  men.  In  spite  of  Hume  and  Voltaire,  they  founded  a  mona9> 
tical  and  convulfiionary  sect,  and  triumph  through  rigour  and  exagge- 
ration, which  would  have  ruined  them  in  France.  Wesley  was  a  scholar, 
an  Oxford  student,  and  he  believed  in  the  devil ;  h«  attributes  to  him 
sickness,  nightmare,  storms,  earthquakes.  His  family  heard  supematund 
noises ;  his  father  had  been  thrice  pushed  by  a  ghost ;  he  himself  saw  the 
hand  of  God  in  the  commonest  events  of  life.  One  day  at  Birminghan^, 
overtaken  by  a  hailstorm,  he  felt  that  he  received  this  warning,  because 
«t  table  he  had  not  snfiiciently  exhorted  the  people  who  dined  with  him  ;  ^ 
when  he  had  to  determine  on  anything,  he  looked  out  by  ehance  for  a 
text  of  Scripture,  in  order  to  decide.  At  Oxfard  he  fasted  and  wearied 
himself  until  he  spat  blood,  and  almost  died ;  at  sea,  when  he  departed 
for  America,  he  only  ate  bread,  and  slept  on  deck ;  he  lived  the  life  of  an 
apostle,  giving  away  all  that  he  earned,  travelling  and  preaching  all  the 
year,  and  every  year,  till  the  age  of  eighty-eight ;  *  it  has  been  reckoned 

•  William  Penn. 

*  On  one  tonr  he  slept  three  weeks  on  the  hare  boards.  One  day,  at  three  in  the 
morning,  he  said  to  Nelson,  his  companion : '  Brother  Nelson,  let  us  be  of  good 
cheer.  I  have  one  whole  side  yet ;  for  the  skin  is  off  but  on  one  side/ — Sonthey^ 
W«  ef  Wesley,  %  vols,  1820.  ii.  ch.  xv.  54.  n  \ 
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tfiat  lie  gare  away  thirty  thousand  potmcls,  travelled  ahant  a  hundred  ihoQ- 
■and  miles,  and  preached  forty  thousand  aermons.  What  could  such  a  man 
hare  done  in  France  in  the  eighteenth  century  ?  Here  he  was  listened 
to  and  followed,  at  his  death  he  had  eighty  thousand  disciples ;  now  he 
has  a  minion.  The  qualms  of  conscience,  which  forced  him  in  thif 
direction,  pushed  others  in  his  footsteps.  Nothing  is  more  striking  than 
the  confession  of  his  preachers,  mostly  low-bom  and  laymen.  George 
Story  had  the  spleen,  dreamed  and  mused  gloomily ;  took  to  slandering 
himst  If  and  the  occupations  of  men.  Mark  Bond  thought  himself 
damned,  because  when  a  boy  he  had  pronounced  once  a  blasphemy ;  he 
read  and  prayed  unceasingly  and  in  vain,  and  at  last  in  despair  enlisted, 
with  the  hope  of  being  killed.  John  Hnime  had  visions,  howled,  and 
fliought  he  saw  the  devil.  Another,  a  baker,  had  scruples  because  his 
master  continued  to  bake  on  Sunday,  wasted  away  with  anxiety,  and 
soon  was  nothing  but  a  skeleton.  These  are  the  timorous  and  impas^ 
sioned  souls  which  furnish  matter  for  religion  and  enthusiasm,  lliey 
are  numerous  in  this  land,  and  on  them  doctrine  took  hold.  Wesley 
declares  that 

'  A  string  of  opinions  is .  no  more  Christian  faith  than  a  string  of  heads  is 
ChristiaD  holiness.  It  is  not  an  assent  to  any  opinion,  or  any  number  of  opinions.' 
'  This  justifying  faith  implies  not  only  the  personal  revelation,  the  inward  eridenca 
of  €%ri8tuinity,  but  likewise  a  sure  and  firm  eonfidenoe  in  the  individual  believer 
tfttt  Christ  died  for  Am  sin,  loved  Atm,  and  gave  his  life  for  him.'  ^ 

*  By  a  Christian,  I  mean  one  who  so  believes  in  Christ,  as  that  sin  hath  ae 
■lore  donmuon  over  him.' ' 

Elsewhere,  a  woman,  disgusted  with  this  madness,  wished  to  leave, 
but  had  only  gone  a  few  steps  when  she  fell  into  as  violent  fits  as 
others.  Conversions  followed  these  transports;  the  converted  paid 
their  debts,  forswore  drunkenness,  read  the  Bible,  prayed,  and  went 
about  exhorting  others.  Wesley  collected  them  into  societies,  formed 
assemblies  for  mutual  examination  and  edification,  submitted  spiritual 
life  to  a  methodic  discipline,  built  chapels,  chose  preachers,  founded 
schools,  organised  enthusiasm.  To  this  day  his  disciples  spend  three 
niHions  a  year  in  missions  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio  their  shoutings  repeat  the  enthusiasm 
•nd  the  conversions  of  primitive  inspiration.  The  same  instinct  is  still 
revealed  by  the  same  signs ;  the  doctrine  of  grace  survives  in  uninter- 
rnpted  energy,  and  the  race,  as  in  the  sixteenth  century,  puts  its  poetry 
feto  the  exaltation  of  the  moral  sense. 

The  faithful  feels  in  himself  the  touch  of  a  superior  hano,  and  the 
birth  of  an  unknown  being.  The  old  man  has  disappeared,  a  new  man 
has  taken  his  place,  pardoned,  purified,  transfigured,  steeped  in  joy  and 
eonfidence,  inclined  to  good  as  strongly  as  he  was  once  drawn  to  eviL 
A  miracle  has  been  wrought,  and  it  can  be  wrought  at  any  moment| 
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suddenly,  under  any  circumstances,  without  warning.  Some  sinner 
the  oldest  and  most  hardened,  without  wishing  it,  without  having 
dreamed  of  it,  falls  down  weeping,  his  heart  melted  by  grace.  The  dull 
thoughts,  which  fermented  long  in  these  gloomy  imaginations,  broke  out 
suddenly  into  storms,  and  the  dull  brutal  mood  is  shaken  by  nervous 
fits  which  it  had  not  known  before.  Wesley,  Whitfield,  and  theii 
preachers  went  over  all  England  preaching  to  the  poor,  the  peasant9| 
the  workmen  in  the  open  air,  sometimes  to  a  congregation  of  twenty 
thousand  people.  'The  fire  is  kindled  in  the  country.*  There  wai 
i  sobbing  and  crying.  At  Kingswood,  Whitfield,  having  collected  the 
miners,  a  savage  race,  •  saw  the  white  gutters  made  by  the  tears  which 
plentifully  fell  down  from  their  black  cheeks,  black  as  they  came  out 
from  their  coal-pits.'  ^  Some  trembled  and  fell ;  others  had  transports 
of  joy,  ecstasies.  Southey  writes  thus  of  Thomas  Olivers :  *  His  heart 
was  broken,  nor  could  he  express  the  strong  desires  which  he  felt  for 
righteousness.  ...  He  describes  his  feeling  during  a  Te  Deum  at  the 
cathedral,  as  if  he  had  done  with  earth,  and  was  praising  God  before 
His  throne.' '  The  god  and  the  brute,  which  each  of  us  carries  in  him* 
self,  were  let  loose ;  the  physical  machine  was  upset ;  emotion  wae 
turned  into  madness,  and  the  madness  became  contagious.  An  eye- 
witness  says : 

'  At  Everton  some  were  shrieking;  some  roaring  alond.  .  •  .  The  most  general 
was  a  loud  breathing,  like  that  of  people  half  strangled  and  gasping  for  life  ;  and, 
indeed,  almost  all  the  cries  were  like  those  of  human  creatures  dying  in  bitter 
angnisiL  Great  munbere  wept  without  any  noise  ;  others  fell  down  as  dead.  ...  I 
stood  upon  the  pew-seat,  as  did  a  young  man  in  the  opposite  pew,  an  able-bodied, 
fresh,  healthy,  countryman,  but  in  a  moment,  when  he  seemed  to  think  of  nothing 
else,  down  he  dropt,  with  a  violence  inconceivable.  ...  I  heard  the  stamping  of 
his  feet,  ready  to  break  the  boards,  as  he  lay  in  strong  convulsions  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pew.  ...  I  saw  a  sturdy  boy,  about  eight  years  old,  who  roared  above  hit 
fellows  ;  ...  his  face  was  red  as  scarlet ;  and  almost  all  on  whom  God  laid  hm 
LMkdf  tuned  either  veiy  red  or  almost  black*'  * 


A  sort  of  theological  smoke  covers  and  hides  this  glowing  hearth 
which  bxu'ns  in  silence.  A  stranger  who,  at  this  time,  had  visited  th# 
country,  would  see  in  this  religion  only  a  choking  vapour  of  arguments, 
controversies,  and  sermons.  Ail  those  celebrated  preachers,  Barrow, 
Tillotson,  South,  Stillingfleet,  Sherlock,  Burnet,  Baxter,  Barclay, 
preached,  says  Addison,  like  automatons,  monotonously,  without 
moving  their  arms.  For  a  Frenchman,  for  Voltaire,  who  read  them, 
as  he  read  everything,  what  a  strange  reading!  Here  is  TillotsoL  first, 
the  most  authoritative  of  all,  a  kind  of  Father  of  the  Church,  so  much 
admired  that  Dryden  tells  us  that  he  learned  from  him  the  art  of  writ- 

>  Southey's  I^fe  of  WesUy,  1,  ch.  vi.  286. 
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iDg  well,  and  tbat  his  sermons,  the  only  property  which  he  left  his 
widoifT,  were  bought  by  a  publisher  for  two  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds.  This  work  has,  in  fact,  some  weight;  there  are  three  folio 
volumes,  each  of  seven  hundred  pages.  To  open  them,  you  must  be 
a  critic  by  profession,  or  absolutely  desire  to  get  saved.  And  now 
let  us  open  them.  *The  Wisdom  of  being  Religious,*— such  is  his 
fiijt  sermon,  much  celebrated  in  his  time,  and  the  foundation  of  his 
success: 

*  These  words  consist  of  two  propositions,  which  are  not  distinct  in  sense ;  •  •  • 
•0  that  they  differ  only  as  cause  and  effect,  which  by  a  metonymy,  used  in  all  sorts 
of  authors,  are  freqnently  put  one  for  other.'  ^ 

This  opening  makes -ns  uneasy.  Is  this  great  orator  a  teacher  of 
grammar  ? 

'Haying  thus  explained  the  words,  I  come  now  to  consider  the  proposition 
contained  in  them,  which  is  this :  That  religion  is  the  best  knowledge  and  yrvh 
dom.  This  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  good  these  three  ways : — Ist,  By  a  direct 
proof  of  it ;  2d,  By  shewing  on  the  contrary  the  folly  and  ignorance  of  irreligion 
and  wickedness  ;  3d,  By  vindicating  religion  from  those  common  imputations 
which  seem  to  charge  it  with  ignorance  or  imprudence.  I  begin  with  the  direct 
proof  of  this.'*  .   .  . 

Thereupon  he  gives  his  divisions.  What  a  heavy  demonstrator  f 
One  is  tempted  to  turn  over  the  leaves  only,  and  not  to  read  them. 
Let  us  examine  his  '  Forty-second  sermon,  against  E vil -speaking :' 

'Firstly:  I  shall  consider  the  nature  of  this  vice,  and  wherein  it  consists. 
Secondly :  I  shall  consider  the  due  extent  of  this  prohibition  to  speak  evil  of  no 
man.  Thirdly :  I  shall  show  the  evil  of  this  practice,  both  in  the  causes  and 
^ects  of  it.  Fourthly :  I  shall  add  some  farther  considerations  to  dissuade  men 
^m  it  Fifthly :  I  shall  give  some  rules  and  directions  for  the  prevention  and 
careofit*» 

What  a  style  1  and  it  is  the  same  throughout  There  is  nothing 
lifelike;  it  is  a  skeleton,  with  all  it5  joints  coarsely  displayed.  All  the 
ideas  are  ticketed  and  numbered.  The  schoolmen  were  not  worse. 
Neither  rapture  nor  vehemence ;  no  wit,  no  imagination,  no  original 
and  brilliant  idea,  no  philosophy ;  nothing  but  quotations  of  mere 
Kholarship,  and  enumerations  from  a  handbook.  The  dull  argumen- 
tative reason  comes  with  its  pigeon-holed  classifications  upon  a  great 
ifuth  of  the  heart  or  an  impassioned  word  from  the  Bible,  examines  it 
*  positively  and  negatively,'  draws  thence  *  a  lesson  and  an  encourage- 
inent,'  arranges  each  part  under  its  heading,  patiently,  indefatigably,  so 
(Hat  sometimes  three  whole  sermons  are  needed  to  complete  the  division 
ted  the  proof,  and  each  of  them  contains  in  its  exordium  the  methodi- 
^1  abstract  of  all  the  points  treated  and  the  arguments  supplied.  Just 
•o  were  the  discussions  of  the  Sorbonne  carried  on.     At  tiie  court  of 

»  TlUotsonV  Sermons,  12  >ols.,  1742.  i.  1.         » Ibid.         «  n^d,  ili.  18a 
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Louis  XIV.  TiHotsdn  would  have  been  taken  for  a  man,  wbo  had  nm 
away  from  a  seminary  ;  Voltaire  would  call  him  a  village  cur^.  He  hai 
all  that  is  necessary  to  shock  men  of  the  world,  nothing  to  attract  them. 
For  he  does  not  address  men  of  the  world,  but  Christinns :  his  hearen 
neither  need  nor  desire  to  be  goaded  or  amused ;  they  do  not  ask  fof 
analytical  refinements,  novelties  in  matter  of  feeling.  They  come  to 
have  Scripture  explained  to  them,  and  morality  demonstrated.  The 
force  of  their  seal  is  only  manifested  by  the  gravity  of  their  attention. 
Let  others  make  a  pretext  out  of  a  text ;  for  them,  they  cling  to  it :  it  is 
the  very  word  of  God,  they  cannot  dwell  on  it  too  much.  They  must 
have  the  sense  of  every  word  hunted  out,  the  passage  interpreted 
phrase  by  phrase,  in  itself,  by  the  context,  by  similar  passages,  bj 
general  doctrines.  They  are  willing  to  have  the  different  readings^ 
translations,  interpretations  expounded;  they  like  to  see  the  orator 
becoAie  a  grammarian,  a  Hellenist,  a  scholiast.  They  are  not  repelled 
by  all  this  dust  of  scholarship,  which  rises  from  the  folios  to  settle  upon 
their  countenance  And  the  precept  being  laid  down,  they  demand 
an  enumeration  of  all  the  reasons  which  support  it ;  they  wish  to  be 
convinced,  carry  away  in  their  heads  a  provision  of  good,  approved 
motives  to  last  the  week.  They  came  there  seriously,  as  to  their 
counting-house  or  their  field,  to  get  tired  and  wearied  out  with  the 
task,  to  toil  and  dig  conscientiously  in  theology  and  logic,  to  amend  and 
better  themselves.  They  would  be  angry  at  being  dazzled.  Their 
great  sense,  their  ordinary  common  sense,  is  much  better  pleased  with 
cold  discussions;  they  want  inquiries  and  methodical  reports  in  the 
matter  of  morality,  as  in  a  matter  of  tariff,  and  treat  conscience  as  port 
wine  or  hernngs. 

In  this  Tillotson  is  admirable.  Doubtless  he  is  pedantic,  as  Voltaire 
called  him ;  he  has  all  '  the  bad  manners  learned  at  the  university  ;* 
he  has  not  been  *  polished  by  association  with  women  ;*  he  is  not  like 
the  French  preachers,  academicians,  elegant  discourscrs,  who  by  m 
courtly  air,  a  well  -  delivered  Advent  sermon,  the  refinements  of  m 
purified  style,  earn  the  first  vacant  bishopric  and  the  favour  of  high 
society.  But  he  writes  like  a  perfectly  honest  man ;  we  can  see  that 
he  is  not  aiming  in  any  way  at  the  glory  of  an  orator ;  he  wishes  to 
persuade  soundly,  nothing  more.  We  enjoy  this  clearness,  this  natural- 
ness, this  justness,  thb  entire  loyalty.     In  one  of  his  sermons  he  says: 

*  Truth  and  reality  have  all  the  advantages  of  appearance,  and  many  mors. 
If  the  »how  of  anything  be  good  for  anything,  I  am  sure  sincerity  la  better  ;  fot 
why  does  any  man  dissemhle,  or  seem  to  be  that  which  he  is  not,  but  because  hs 
thinks  it  good  to  have  such  a  quality  as  he  pi-etenda  to  ?  For  to  counterfeit  and 
dissemble,  is  to  put  on  the  appearance  of  some  real  excellency.  Now,  the  best 
way  in  the  world  for  a  man  to  seem  to  be  anything,  is  really  to  be  what  he 
would  seem  to  be.  Besides,  that  it  is  many  tiroes  as  troublesome  to  make  good 
the  pretence  of  a  good  quality,  as  to  have  it ;  and  if  a  man  have  it  not,  it  ia  tea 
to  ont-  but  he  is  discovered  to  want  it,  and  then  nil  his  pains  and  labour  t# 
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aeem  to  hare  it  are  lost.  There  is  something  unnatural  in  painting,  widch  a 
EkilU'il  e^3  will  eaailj  discern  from  native  beaitty  and  complexion. 

'  It  IB  hard  to  personate  and  act  a  part  long ;  for  where  truth  if  aot  at  tiM 
boMom,  nature  will  always  be  endeavouring  to  return,  and  will  peep  out  and  be* 
tn^  herself  osie  time  or  other.  Therefore,  if  any  man  think  it  eonvenient  to  seem 
good,  let  him  be  so  indeed,  and  then  his  goodness  will  appear  to  eveiybody's  satis* 
tiction;  •  • .  so  that,  upon  all  aocoonts,  sincerity  is  true  wisdom.'^ 

We  are  led  to  believe  a  man  who  speaks  thus ;  we  say  to  oarselvf  s, 
*  This  is  true,  he  is  right,  we  must  do  as  he  says.'  The  impression  re- 
ceived is  moral,  not  literary;  the  sermon  is  efficacious,  not  rhetorical; 
it  does  not  please,  it  leads  to  action. 

In  this  great  manufactory  of  morality,  where  every  loom  goes  on  at 
regularly  as  its  neighbour,  with  a  monotonous  noise,  we  distinguish  two 
which  sound  louder  and  better  than  the  rest — ^Barrow  and  South.  Not 
that  they  were  free  from  dulness.  Barrow  had  all  the  air  of  a  college 
pedant,  and  dressed  so  badly,  that  one  day  in  London,  before  an  audi- 
ence who  did  not  know  him,  he  saw  almost  the  whole  congregation  at 
once  leave  the  chiu-ch.  He  explained  the  word  th^ap/<rrt7i  in  the  pulpit 
with  all  the  charm  of  a  dictionary,  commenting,  translating,  dividing, 
subdividing  like  the  most  formidable  of  scholiasts,'  caring  no  more  for 
the  public  than  for  himself ;  so  that  once,  when  he  had  spoken  for  three 
hours  and  a  half  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  he  replied  to  those  who  asked 
him  if  he  was  not  tired,  *  I  did,  in  fact,  begin  to  be  weary  of  standing  so 
k)Dg.'  But  the  heart  and  mind  were  so  full  and  so  rich,  that  his  faults 
became  a  power.  He  had  a  geometrical  method  and  clearness,*  an  in- 
eshaustible  fertility,  extraordinary  impetuosity  and  tenacity  of  logic, 
writing  the  same  sermon  three  or  four  times  over,  insatiable  in  hia 
craving  to  explain  and  prove,  obstinately  confined  to  his  already  over- 
flowing thoughts,  with  a  minuteness  of  division,  an  exactness  of  con* 

*  TUlotson's  Sermons,  iv.  863  ;  Sermon  55,  '  Of  Sincerity  towirds  God  and 
Man/  John  i.  47.     This  was  the  last  sermon  Tillotson  preached  ;  July  29,  1694. 

*  Barrow's  Theological  Works,  8  vols.  Oxford,  1880,  i  179  ;  Sermon  viii., 
•The  Duty  of  Thanksgiving,'  Eph.  v.  20. 

'  These  words,  although  (as  the  very  syntax  doth  immediately  discover)  they  hear 
i  relation  to,  and  have  a  fit  coherence  with,  those  that  precede,  may  yet,  (especially 
Considering  St  Paul's  style  and  manner  of  expression  in  the  preceptive  and  ex- 
hortative parts  of  his  Epistles),  without  any  violence  or  prejudice  on  either  hand, 
be  serered  from  the  context,  and  considered  distinctly  hy  themselves.  .  .  .  First, 
iSnok,  concerning  the  duty  itself,  to  give  thanks,  or  rather  to  be  thankful  (for  tvx»* 
f^rm  doth  not  only  signify  gratias  agere,  reddere,  dicere,  to  give,  render,  or  declare 
thasAs,  hut  also  gratias  habere,  grate  affectum  esse,  to  he  thaniifully  disposed,  to 
ntertain  a  grateful  affection,  sense,  or  memory.  ...  I  say,  concerning  this  duty 
itself,  (ahetractedly  considered),  as  it  involves  a  respect  to  benefits  or  good  tilings 
neeived ;  so  in  its  employment  about  them  it  imports,  requires,  or  supposes  theat 
(nllowing  particulars.* 

*  He  was  a  mathematician  of  the  highest  order,  and  had  resigned  bis  chai» 
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nection,  a  superfluity  of  explanatioii,  so  astonishing  that  the  hearer  at 
last  gives  in ;  and  yet  the  mind  turns  with  the  vast  machine,  csurried 
away  and  doubled  up  as  by  the  rolling  weight  of  a  flattening  machine. 

Listen  to  his  sermon,  *  Of  the  Love  of  Grod.*  Never  was  a  moTA 
copious  and  forcible  analysis  seen  in  England,  so  penetrating  and  un- 
wearying a  decomposition  of  'an  idea  into  all  its  parts,  a  more  powerful 
logic,  more  rigorously  collecting  into  one  network  all  the  threads  of  ■ 
subject : 

'  Although  no  such  benefit  or  advantage  canaccme  to  God,  which  may  increase 
his  essential  and  indefectible  happiness  ;  no  harm  or  damage  can  arrive  that  may 
impair  it  (for  he  can  be  neither  really  more  or  less  rich,  or  glorious,  or  joyful  tfcui 
he  is ;  neither  have  onr  desire  or  our  fear,  our  delight  or  our  grief,  our  dedgna 
or  our  endeavours  any  object,  any  ground  in  those  respects) ;  yet  hath  he  dedaied, 
that  there  be  certain  interests  and  concernments,  which,  out  of  his  abundant  good- 
ness and  condescension,  he  doth  tender  and  prosecute  as  his  own ;  as  if  he  did 
really  receive  advantage  by  the  good,  and  prejudice  by  the  bad  success,  respectively 
belonging  to  them  ;  that  he  earnestly  desires  and  is  greatly  delighted  with  some 
things,  very  much  dislikes  and  is  grievously  displeased  with  other  things :  for  in- 
stance, that  he  bears  a  fatherly  affection  toward  his  creatures,  and  earnestly  de- 
sires their  welfare  ;  and  delights  to  see  them  enjoy  the  good  he  designed  thum  | 
as  also  (Uslikes  the  contrary  events ;  doth  commiserate  and  condole  their  misery  ; 
that  he  is  consequently  weU  pleased  when  piety  and  justice,  peace  and  order 
(the  chief  means  conducing  to  our  welfare)  do  flourish  ;  and  displeased,  when  im- 
piety and  iniquity,  dissension  and  disorder  (those  certain  sources  of  mischief  te 
us)  do  prevail ;  that  he  is  well  satisfied  with  our  rendering  to  him  that  obedienea, 
honour,  and  respect,  which  are  due  to  him ;  and  highly  offended  with  our  injurious 
and  disrespectful  behaviour  toward  him,  in  the  commission  of  sin  and  violation 
of  Ills  most  just  and  holy  commandments ;  so  that  there  wants  not  sufficient 
matter  of  our  exercising  good-will  lK)th  in  affection  and  action  toward  God ;  we  are 
capable  both  of  wishing  and  (in  a  manner,  as  he  will  interpret  and  accept  it)  ol 
doing  good  to  him,  by  our  concuirence  with  him  in  promoting  those  things  which 
he  approves  and  delights  in,  and  in  removing  the  contrary.'  ^ 

This  entanglement  wearies  one,  but  what  a  force  and  dash  is  there  in 
this  meditative  and  complete  thought  I  Truth  thus  supported  on  all  its 
foundations  can  never  be  shaken.  Observe  the  absence  of  rhetoric, 
Tliere  is  no  art  here ;  the  whole  oratorical  art  consists  in  the  df  nis 
thoroughly  to  explain  and  prove  what  he  has  to  say.  He  is  even  IcoM 
and  artless ;  and  it  is  just  this  ingenuousness  which  raises  him  to  Ui« 
antique  level.  You  may  meet  with  an  image  in  hb  writings  wlaoh 
seems  to  belong  to  the  finest  period  of  Latin  simplicity  and  dignity : 

'  The  middle,  we  may  observe,  and  the  safest,  and  the  fairest,  and  the  most  coa* 
spicuous  places  in  cities  are  usually  deputed  for  the  erections  of  statues  and  monii* 
ments  dedicated,  to  the  memory  of  worthy  men,  who  have  nobly  deserved  of  their 
eountries.    In  like  manner  should  we  in  the  heart  and  centre  fi  onr  soul,  in  tin 

«  Barrow's  TTiedogieal  Works,  i.,  Sermon  28.  627. 
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boft  and  highest  apartments  thereof,  in  thd  places  most  exposed  to  ordinary  obser* 
▼ation,  and  most  secure  from  the  invasions  of  worldly  care,  erect  lively  representa- 
tions  o(  and  lasting  memorials  unto,  the  divine  bounty.'  * 

There  is  here  a  sort  of  effusion  of  gratitude ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
sermon,  when  we  think  him  exhausted,  the  expansion  becomes  more 
oqnous  by  the  enumeration  of  the  unlimited  blessings  amidst  which 
we  float  like  fishes  in  the  sea,  not  perceiving  them,  because  we  are  sur- 
rounded -and  penetrated  by  thenu  During  ten  pages  the  idea  overflows 
in  a  continuous  and  similar  phrase,  without  fear  of  crowding  or  mono- 
tony, in  spite  of  all  rules,  so  loaded  are  the  heart  and  imagination,  and 
•0  satisfied  are  they  to  bring  and  collect  all  nature  as  a  single  offering : 

'  To  him,  tiie  excellent  quality,  the  noble  end,  the  most  obliging  manner  of 
whose  beneficence  doth  surpass  the  matter  thereof,  and  hugely  augment  the  bene- 
fits :  who,  not  compelled  by  any  necessity,  not  obliged  by  any  law  (or  previous 
compact),  not  induced  by  any  extrinsic  arguments,  not  inclined  by  our  merit,  not 
wearied  with  onr  importunities,  not  instigated  by  troublesome  passions  of  pity, 
shame,  or  fear,  (as  we  are  wont  to  be),  not  flattered  with  promises  of  recompense, 
nor  bribed  with  expectation  of  emolument,  thence  to  accrue  unto  himself;  but 
being  absolute  master  of  his  own  actions,  only  both  lawgiver  and  counsellor  to  him- 
self, all<sufficient,  and  incapable  of  admitting  any  accession  to  his  perfect  blissful- 
ness ;  most  willingly  and  freely,  out  of  pure  bounty  and  good-will,  is  our  Friend 
and  Benefactor ;  preventing  not  only  our  desires,  but  our  knowledge  ;  surpassing 
not  our  deserts  only,  but  our  wishes,  yea,  even  our  conceits,  in  the  dispensation  ot 
kis  inestimable  and  unrequitable  benefits  ;  having  no  other  drift  in  the  collation 
of  them,  beside  onr  real  good  and  welfare,  onr  profit  and  advantage,  our  plcasiu-e 
ind  content.'* 

Zealous  energy  and  lack  of  taste ;  such  are  the  features  common  to 
all  this  eloquence.  Let  us  leave  this  mathematician,  this  mun  of  the 
closet,  this  antique  man,  who  proves  too  much  and  is  too  eager,  and 
kt  us  look  out  amongst  the  men  of  the  world  he  who  was  called  the 
wittiest  of  ecclesiastics,  Robert  South,  as  different  from  Barrow  in  his 
character  and  life  as  in  his  works  and  his  mind;  armed  for  war,  an 
impassioned  royalist,  a  partisan  of  divine  right  and  passive  obedience, 
an  acrimonious  controversialist,  a  defamer  of  the  dissenters,  a  foe  to  the 
Act  of  Toleration,  who  never  refused  to  use  in  his  enmities  the  licence* 
»f  an  insult  or  a  foul  word.  By  his  side  Father  Bridaine,'  who  seems 
so  coarse  to  the  French,  was  polished.  His  sermons  are  like  a  conver- 
sation of  that  tiniC ;  and  you  know  in  what  style  they  conversed  then  in 
England.  South  is  afraid  of  no  popular  and  impassioned  image.  He 
sets  forth  little  vulgar  facts,  with  their  low  and  striking  details.  He 
never  shrinks,  he  never  minces  matters  ;  he  speaks  the  language  of  the 

*  Barrow's  Tlieological  Works,  I  184;  Sermon  viii,  'The  Duty  of  Thanks- 
gffing/  Eph.  V.  20. 

•  Ibid.  p.  202. 

»  Jacques  Brldalne  (1701-1767),  a  celebrated  and  zealous  French  preacher 
whose  sermons  were  always  extempore,  and  hence  not  very  cultivated  and  t« 
fined  in  style.— Tb.  ^       ^  ^  Cnnaic> 
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peo])!e.  Hif  style  is  anecdotic,  gtfiking,  abrupt,  Witt  diartge  of  tono^ 
forcible  and  clownish  gestures,  with  every  species  of  originality,  rehe- 
mence,  and  boldness.  He  sneers  in  the  pulpit,  he  rails,  he  plays  th« 
mimic  and  comedian.  He  paints  his  characters  as  if  he  had  them  be- 
fore his  eyes.  The  audience  will  recognise  the  originals  again  in  the 
streets ;  they  could  pat  the  names  to  the  portraits;  Read  this  bit  <m 
hypocrites  ; 

'  Suppose  a  man  infinitely  ambitiotis,  and  equally  spitefhl  and  malieioin 
•ne  who  poisons  the  ears  of  great  men  by  venomons  whispers,  and  rises  by  tht 
fall  of  better  men  than  himself ;  yet  if  he  steps  forth  with  a  Friday  look  and  a 
Lenten  face,  with  a  blessed  Jesa  t  sad  a  moomfal  ditty  for  the  vioes  of  the  times ; 
oh !  then  he  is  a  saiut  upon  earth :  an  Ambrose  or  an  Augustine  (I  mean  not  for 
that  earthly  trash  of  book-learning ;  for,  alas !  such  are  above  that,  or  at  least 
that's  above  them),  but  for  zeal  and  for  fasting;  for  a  devout  elevation  of  the  eyes, 
and  a  holy  rage  against  other  men's  sins.  And  happy  those  ladies  and  religions 
dames,  characterized  in  the  2d  of  Timothy,  ch.  iii  6,  who  can  have  such  self- 
denying,  thriving,  able  men  for  their  confessors!  and  thrice  happy  those  families 
where  they  vouchsafe  to  take  their  Friday  night's  refreshments!  and  thereby 
demonstrate  to  the  world  what  Christian  abstinence,  and  what  primitive,  self- 
mortifying  rigor  there  is  in  forbearing  a  dinner,  that  they  may  have  the  better 
stomach  to  their  supper.  In  fine,  the  whole  world  stands  in  admiration  of  them  ; 
fools  are  fond  of  them,  and  wise  men  are  afraid  of  them  ;  they  ure  talked  of,  they 
are  pointed  at ;  and,  as  they  order  the  matter,  they  draw  the  eyes  of  all  msn  after 
them,  and  generally  something  else.'  ^ 

A  man  so  frank  of  speech  was  sure  to  oommend  frankness ;  be  has 
done  so  with  the  pointed  irony,  the  brutality  of  a  Wycherley.  The 
pulpit  had  the  plain-dealing  and  coarseness  of  the  stage;  and  in  this 
picture  of  forcible,  honest  men,  whom  the  world  considers  as  bad 
characters,  we  find  the  pungent  familiarity  of  the  Plain  Dealer: 

'  Again,  there  are  some,  who  have  a  certain  ill-natured  stiffness  (forsooth)  ib 
their  tongue,  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  appland  and  keep  pace  with  this  or  that  self- 
admiring,  vain-glorious  Thiaso,  while  he  is  pluming  and  praising  himself^  sad 
telling  folsome  stories  in  his  own  commendation  for  tliree  or  four  hours  by 
the  clock,  and  at  the  same  time  reviling  and  throwing  dirt  upon  all  mankind 
liesides. 

'  There  is  also  a  sort  of  odd  ill-natured  men,  whom  neither  hopes  nor  fears, 
fro^ms  nor  favours,  can  prevail  upon,  to  have  any  of  the  cast,  beggarly,  foilom 
nieces  or  kinswomen  of  any  lord  or  grandee,  spiritual  or  temporal,  trumped  upon 
them. 

*  To  which  we  may  add  another  sort  of  obstinate  ill-natnred  persons,  who  are  not 
to  be  brought  by  any  one's  guilt  or  greatness,  to  speak  or  write,  or  to  swear  or  lie^ 
as  they  are  bidden,  or  to  give  up  their  own  consciences  in  a  compliment  to  those, 
who  have  none  themselves. 

'  And  lastly,  there  are  some,  so  extremely  ill-natured,  as  to  think  it  rerf 
lawful  and  allowable  for  them  to  be  sensible  when  they  are  injured  or  oppressed* 
when  they  are  slandered  in  their  good  names,  and  wronged  in  their  just  interests ; 

^  South's  Sermons,  1715, 11  vols.,  vi.  110.     The  fourth  and  last  iiBoooxif 
na  those  words  in  Isaiah,  v.  20.  r^  T 
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•nd,  withal,  to  date  to  own  what  they  find,  and  feel,  wftbont  befng  snch  beasts  of 
horden  as  to  bear  tamely  whatsoever  is  cast  upon  them ;  or  sucli  spaniels  qm  to 
h«k  the  foot  which  kicks  them,  or  to  thank  the  goodly  great  one  for  doing  them 
all  these  back  favours. ' ' 

In  this  eecentrie  style  all  blows  tell ;  we  might  call  it  a  hoxing-matcli 
m  which  sneers  inflict  bruises.  Bat  see  the  effect  of  these  churls^  viil«- 
garities.  We  issue  thence  with  a  soul  full  of  energetic  feeling;  we  have 
seen  the  very  objects,  as  (hey  are,  without  disguise ;  we  find  ourselves 
battered,  birt  seized  by  a  vigorous  hand.  This  pulpit  is  effective ;  and 
indeed,  as  oompsured  with  the  French  pulpit,  this  is  its  characteristia 
These  sermons  have  not  the  art  and  artifice,  the  propriety  and  moderation 
of  Flinch  sermons ;  they  are  not,  like  the  latter,  monuments  of  style, 
composition,  harmony,  vdled  science,  tempered  imagination,  disguised 
logic,  sustained  good  taste,  exquisite  proportion,  equal  to  the  harangues 
of  the  Ronum  forum  and  the  Athenian  agora.  They  are  not  classical. 
No,  they  are  practical.  A  rude  shovel,  roughly  handled,  and  encrusted 
with  pedantic  rust,  was  necessary  to  dig  in  this  soarse  civilisation.  The 
delicate  French  gardening  would  have  done  nothing  with  it.  If  Barrow 
is  redundant,  TiUotson  heavy.  South  vulgar,  the  rest  unreadable,  they 
are  all  convincing ;  their  sermons  are  not  models  of  elegance,  but 
instruments  of  edification.  Tlieir  glory  is  not  in  their  books,  but  in 
their  works^     They  have  framed  morals,  not  literary  remains. 

VI. 
To  form  morals  is  not  all ;  there  are  creeds  to  be  defended.  We 
must  combat  doubt  as  well  as  vice,  and  theology  goes  side  by  side 
with  preacliiug.  It  abounds  at  this  moment  in  England.  Anglicans, 
Presbyterians,  Independents,  Quakers,  Baptists,  Antitrinitarians,  wrangle 
with  each  other,  *  as  heartily  as  a  Jansenist  danms  a  Jesuit,'  and  are 
never  tired  of  inventing  weapons.  What  is  there  to  take  hold  of  and 
preserve  in  all  this  arsenal  ?  In  France  at  least  theology  is  lofty  ;  the 
fairest  flowers  of  mind  and  genius  have  there  grown  over  the  briars  of 
scholastics ;  if  the  subject  repels,  the  dress  attracts.  Pascal  and  Bossuet, 
F^nelon  and  La  Bruy^re,  Voltaire,  Diderot  and  Montesquieu,  friends 
and  enemies,  all  have  scattered  their  wealth  of  pearls  and  gold.  Over 
the  threadbare  woof  of  barren  doctrines  the  seventeenth  century  has 
embroidered  a  majestic  stole  of  purple  and  silk ;  and  the  eighteenth 
century,  crumpling  and  tearing  it,  scatters  it  in  a  thousand  golden 
threads,  which  sparkle  like  a  ball-dress.  But  in  England  all  is  dull, 
dry,  and  gloomy ;  the  great  men  themselves,  Addison  and  Locke,  when 
they  meddle  in  the  defence  of  Christianity,  become  flat  and  wearisome. 
From  Chillingworth  to  Paley,  apologies,  refutations,  expositions,  dis- 
cussions, multiply  and  make  us  yawn ;  they  reason  well,  and  that  ii 
alL     The  theologian  enters  on  a  campaign  against  the  Papists  of  the 

>  Sevih's  Sermons,  vi.  118.  The  fourth  and  last  discourse  from  these  wor(^« 
blwOal-.  V.  ^ 
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■eretifePTith  oentniy  and  the  Deists  of  the  eighteenth,'  i'5ke  a  tactician, 
by  rule,  taking  a  position  on  a  principle,  throwing  up  a  breastwork  of 
arguments,  covering  all  with  texts,  marching  calmly  underground  ia 
the  long  shafts  which  he  has  dug ;  we  approach  and  see  a  sailow-faced 
pioneer  creep  out,  with  frowning  brow,  stiF  hands,  dirty  clothes ;  h* 
thinks  he  is  protected  from  all  attacks ;  his  eyes,  glued  to  the  ground, 
have  not  seen  the  broad  lerel  road  beside  his  bastion,  by  which  tbe 
enemy  will  outflank  and  surprise  him.  A  sort  of  incurable  mediocrity 
keeps  men  like  him,  mattock  in  hand,  in  their  trenches,  where  no  one  ia 
likely  to  pass.  They  understand  neither  their  texts  nor  their  formuli;s. 
They  are  impotent  in  criticism  and  philosophy.  They  treat  the  poetio 
figures  of  Scripture,  the  bold  style,  the  approximations  to  improvisation^ 
the  mystical  Hebrew  emotion,  the  subtilties  and  abstractions  of  Alex- 
andrian metaphysics,  with  the  precision  of  a  jurist  and  a  psychologist. 
They  would  actually  make  Scripture  an  exact  code  of  prescriptions  and 
definitions,  drawn  up  by  a  convention  of  legislators.  Open  the  first  that 
comes  to  hand,  one  of  the  oldest — John  Hales.  He  comments  on  a 
passage  of  St.  Matthew,  where  a  question  arises  on  a  matter  forbidden 
on  the  Sabbath.  What  was  this,  *  to  go  amongst  the  com,  to  pluck  the 
ears  or  to  eat  thereof?  *  Then  follow  divisions  and  arguments  raining 
down  by  myriads.*  Take  the  most  celebrated :  Sherlock,  applying  the 
new  psychology,  invents  an  explanation  of  the  Trinity,  and  imagines 
three  divine  souls,  each  knowing  what  passes  in  the  others.  Stilling- 
fleet  refutes  Locke,  who  thought  that  the  soul  in  the  resurrection, 
though  having  a  body,  would  not  perhaps  have  exactly  the  same  one 
in  which  it  had  lived.  Go  to  the  most  illustrious  of  all,  the  learned 
Clarke,  a  mathematician,  philosopher,  scholar,  theologian ;  he  is  busy 
patching  up  Arianism.  The  great  Newton  himself  comments  on  the 
Apocalypse,  and  proves  that  the  Pope  is  Antichrist  In  vain  have 
they  genius;  as  soon  as  they  touch  religion,  they  dote,  dwindle;  they 
make  no  way ;  they  are  wedged  in,  and  obstinately  knock  th^ir 
heads  against  the  same  obstiicle.  Generation  after  generation  they 
bury  themselves  in  the  hereditary  hole  with  English  patience  and  con- 
scientiousness, whilst  the  enemy  marches  by,  a  league  off.     Yet  in  the 

^  I  thought  it  necessary  to  look  into  the  Socinian  pamphlets,  which  have 
«warmed  so  much  among  us  within  a  few  years. — Stillingflee^  In  VmcUetihan  rf 
Hu  Doctrine  o/llie  Trinity,  1697. 

•  He  examines,  amongst  other  things,  •  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost'  They 
would  much  like  to  know  in  what  this  consists.  But  nothing  is  more  obscnreu 
Calvin  and  other  theologians  each  gave  a  dif  erent  definition.  After  a  minute  dis* 
sertation,  John  Hales  concludes  thus:  'And  though  negative  proofs  from  Scripture 
are  not  demonstrative,  yet  the  general  silence  cf  the  apostles  may  at  least  help  to 
infer  a  probability  that  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  is  not  committable 
by  any  Christian  who  lived  not  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour '  (1636).  This  is  a 
training  for  argument  So,  in  Italy,  the  discussion  about  giving  drawers  to,  oi 
withkolding  them  from  the  Capuchins,  developed  political  and  diplomatic  ability;  * 
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bole  they  argae ;  Aey  square  it,  round  it,  fmoe  it  with  stones,  then 
with  bricks,  and  yet  wonder  that  with  all  these  expedients  the  enemy 
inarches  on.  I  have  read  a  host  of  these  treatises,  and  I  have  not 
gleaned  an  idea.  A  man  is  annoyed  to  see  so  much  lost  labour ;  it 
amazed  that,  during  to  many  generations,  people  so  virtuous,  zealous, 
thoughtful,  loyal,  well  read,  well  trained  in  discussion,  have  only 
fnooeeded  in  filling  the  lowet  shelves  of  libraries.  We  muse  sadly  on 
this  second  scholastic  theology,  and  end  by  perceiving  that  if  it  was 
withc'it  effect  in  the  kingdom  of  science,  it  was  because  it  only  strove 
lo  bear  fruit  in  the  kingdom  of  action. 

All  these  speculative  minds  were  so  in  appearance  only.  They  were 
apologists,  and  not  inquirers.  They  busy  themselves  with  morality, 
not  with  truth.^  They  would  shrink  from  treating  God  as  a  hypothesis, 
and  the  Bible  as  a  document  They  would  see  a  vicious  tendency  in 
the  wide  impartiality  of  criticism  and  philosophy.  They  would  have 
scruples  of  conscience  if  they  indulged  in  free  inquiry  without  limita- 
tion. In  fact,  there  is  a  sort  of  sin  in  really  free  inquiry,  because  it 
presupposes  scepticism,  abandons  respect,  weighs  good  and  evil  in  the 
same  balance,  and  equally  receives  all  doctrines,  scandalous  or  edifying, 
as  soon  as  they  are  proved.  They  banish  these  dissolving  speculations ; 
they  look  on  them  as  occupations  of  the  slothful ;  they  seek  from  argu- 
ment only  motives  and  means  for  right  conduct  They  do  not  love  it 
for  itself ;  they  repress  it  as  soon  as  it  strives  to  become  independent ; 
they  demand  that  reason  shall  be  Christian  and  Protestant ;  they  would 
give  it  the  lie  under  any  other  form ;  they  reduce  it  to  the  humble 
position  of  a  handmaid,  and  set  over  it  their  own  inner  biblical  and 
utilitarian  tense.  In  vain  did  free-thinkers  arise  in  the  beginning  of 
the  century;  forty  years  later,*  they  were  drowned  in  forgetfulness. 
Deism  and  atheism  were  here  only  a  transient  eruption  developed  on 
the  surface  of  the  social  body,  in  the  bad  air  of  the  great  world  and 
the  plethora  of  native  energy.  Professed  irreligious  men — Toland, 
Tindal,  Mandeville,  Bolingbroke — met  foes  stronger  than  themselves. 
The  leaders  of  experimental  philosophy,^  the  most  learned  and  accredited 
of  scholars  of  the  age,^  the  most  witty  authors,  the  most  beloved  and 
able,*  all  the  authority  o  *  science  and  genius  was  employed  in  putting 
them  down.  Refutations  abound.  Every  year,  on  the  foundation  of 
Robert  Boyle,  men  noted  for  their  talent  or  knowledge  come  to  London 

*  *  The  Scripture  is  a  book  of  morality,  and  not  of  philosopliy.  Everything 
there  relates  to  practice.  ...  It  is  evident,  from  a  cursory  view  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  that  they  are  miscelkneous  books,  some  parts  of  which  are  history, 
•then  writ  in  a  poetical  style,  and  others  prophetical ;  but  the  design  of  them 
in,  is  profesaedly  to  recommend  the  practice  of  true  religion  and  virtae.*-. 
lohn  Clarke,  ChapUin  of  the  King,  1721. 

*  Burke,  Befleciums  on  the  Revolution  in  France, 

»  Ray,  Boyle,  Barrow,  Newton.    *  Bentley,  Clarke,  Warburton,  Berkeley, 

*  Locke,  Addiaon,  Swift,  Johnson,  Richardson.  ^  t 
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to  preach  eight  sermcmt,  'to  establish  the  Christfan  religion  i^ainsl 
atheists,  deists,  pagans,  Mohammedans,  and  Jews/  And  these  apologies 
are  solid,  able  to  convince  a  liberal  mind,  infallible  for  the  conTiction 
of  a  moral  mind.  The  clergymen  who  write  them,  Clarke,  Bentlej, 
Iiaw,  Watt,  Warburton,  Butler,  are  not  below  the  lay  science  and 
intellect.  Moreorer,  the  lay  element  assists  them.  Addison  wrttea 
the  Evidences  of  Chrigticmity,  Locke  the  Reasonablmess  of  ChrMamty^ 
Hay  the  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  of  the  Creation,  Over 
and  above  this  concert  of  senous  words  is  heard  a  ringing  roie^ :  Swift 
compliments  with  his  terrible  irony  the  elegant  rogues  who  entertained 
the  \nse  idea  of  abolishing  Christianity.  If  they  had  been  ten  timet 
more  numerous  they  would  not  have  succeeded,  for  they  had  nothing 
to  substitute  in  its  place.  Lofty  speculation,  which  alone  could  take  the 
ground,  was  shown  or  declared  to  be  impotent.  On  all  sides  philoso- 
phical conceptions  dwindle  or  come  to  nought  If  Berkeley  lighted  on 
one,  the  denial  of  matter,  it  stands  alone,  without  influence  on  the 
public,  as  it  were  a  theological  covp  d'Stat^  like  a  pious  man  who  wants 
to  undermine  immorality  and  materialism  at  their  basis.  Newton  at- 
tained at  most  an  incomplete  idea  of  space,  and  was  only  a  mathema- 
tician. Locke,  almost  as  poor,^  gropes  about,  hesitates,  does  little  more 
than  guess,  doubt,  start  an  opinion  to  advance  and  withdraw  it  by 
turns,  not  seeing  its  far-oiF  consequences,  nor,  above  all,  exhausting 
anything.  In  short,  he  forbids  himself  lofty  questions,  and  is  ver^ 
much  inclined  to  forbid  them  to  us.  He  has  written  a  book  to  inquire 
what  objects  are  within  our  reach,  or  above  our  comprehension.  He 
seeks  for  our  limitations ;  he  soon  finds  them,  and  troubles  himself  no 
further.  Let  us  shut  ourselves  in  our  own  little  domain,  and  work 
there  diligently.  '  Our  business  in  this  world  is  not  to  know  all  things, 
but  those  which  regard  the  conduct  of  our  life.'  If  Hume,  more  bold, 
goes  further,  it  is  in  the  same  track:  he  preserves  nothing  of  lofltj 
science ;  he  abolishes  speculation  altogether.  According  to  him,  we 
know  neither  substance^,  causes,  nor  laws.  When  we  affirm  that  an 
object  is  conjoined  to  another  object,  it  is  because  we  choose,  by  cus- 
tom ;  '  all  events  seem  entirely  loose  and  separate.'  If  we  give  them 
*  a  tie,'  it  is  our  imagination  which  creates  it ;'  there  is  nothing  true 
but  doubt.  The  conclusion  is,  that  we  shall  do  well  to  purge  our  mind 
ot  all  theory,  and  only  believe  in  order  that  we  may  act  Let  ua 
examine  our  wings  only  in  order  to  cut  them  off,  and  let  us  confine 

>  *  Paupcrtina  philosophia,*  says  I^ibnitz. 

•  After  the  constant  conjunction  of  two  objects — ^heat  and  flame,  for  instanec^ 
weight  and  solidity — ^we  are  determined  by  custom  alone  to  expect  the  one  from 
the  appearance  of  the  other.  All  inferences  from  experience  are  effects  of  custom, 
not  of  2«asoDing*.  .  .  .  Upon  the  whole,  there  appears  not,  throughout  all  nature^ 
any  one  instance  of  connection  which  is  conceivable  by  ns.  All  events  seem  en* 
tlrely  loose  and  separate ;  one  event  follows  another ;  bat  we  can  never  o^ 
erve  any  tie  between  them.    They  seem  conjoined,  bat  never  connected. 
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•nrselyes  to  wafttilg.  So  fbtshed  a  pyrrhonifm  serves  on!j  to  cast  the 
world  back  upon  established  beliefs.  In  fact,  Raid,  being  honesi,  is 
al^'med.  He  sees  society  broken  up,  God  vanishing  in  smoke,  the 
family  evaporating  in  hypotheses.  He  objects  as  a  father  of  a  family^ 
a  good  citizen,  a  religious  man,  and  sets  up  common  sense  as  a  sove- 
ragii  judge  of  truth.  Rarely,  I  think,  in  this  world  has  speculation 
idlen  lower.  Reid  does  not  even  understand  the  systems  which  he 
&eti88e9;  lie  lifb  his  hands  to  heaven  when  he  tries  to  expound 
Aristotle  and  Leibnitz.  If  some  municipal  body  were  to  order  a  system, 
it  would  be  this  churchwarden-philosophy.  At  bottom  the  men  of 
this  country  did  not  care  for  n>etaphysics ;  to  interest  them,  it  must 
be  reduced  to  psychology.  Then  it  becomes  a  science  of  observa- 
tioUy  positive  and  useful,  like  botany ;  still  the  best  fruit  which  they 
pluck  from  it  is  a  theory  of  moral  sentiments*  In  this  domain  Shaftes- 
bury, HutchesoQ^  Price?,  Smith,  Ferguson,  and  Hume  himself  prefer  t€ 
labour ;  here  they  find  their  most  original  and  durable  ideaa  On  this 
point  the  public  instinct  is  so  strong,  that  it  enrols  the  most  independent 
minds  in  its  service,  and  only  permits  them  the  discoveries  which  turn  to 
its  profit.  Except  two  ot  three,  chiefly  purely  literary  men,  and  who  are 
French  or  Frenchified  in  mind,  they  busy  themselves  only  with  morals. 
This  idea  rallies  round  Christianity  all  the  forces  which  in  France 
Voltttire  ranges  i^nst  it  They  all  defend  it  on  the  same  ground — 
as  a  tie  for  civil  society,  and  as  a  support  for  private  virtue.  Formerly 
inttinet  supported  it ;  now  opinion  consecrates  it ;  and  it  is  the  same 
secret  force  which,  by  an  insensible  labour,  at  present  adds  the  weight 
of  opinion  to  the  pressure  of  instinct  Moral  sense,  having  preserved 
for  it  the  fidelity  of  the  lower  classes,  conquered  for  it  the  assent  of 
the  loftier  intellects.  Moral  sense  transfers  it  from  the  public  con- 
•cienoe  to  the  literary  world,  and  from  being  popular,  makes  it  official. 

VIL 

One  would  hardly  su^>ect  this  publie  tendency,  after  taking  a  dis- 
tant view  of  the  English  constitution ;  but  on  a  closer  view  it  is  the 
first  thing  we  see.  It  appears  to  be  an  aggregate  of  privileges,  that  is, 
of  sanctioned  injustices.  The  truth  is,  that  it  is  a  body  of  contracts, 
that  is,  of  recognised  rights.  Every  one,  great  or  small,  has  its  own, 
which  he  defends  with  all  his  might.  My  lands,  my  property,  my 
ehartered  right,  whatsoever  it  be,  ancient,  indirect,  superfluous,  indi- 
vidual, public,  none  shall  touch  it,  king,  lords,  nor  commons.  Is  it  ot 
the  value  of  five  shillings  ?  I  will  defend  it  like  a  million  pounds ;  it  is 
my  person  which  they  would  fetter.  I  will  leave  my  business,  lose  my 
time,  throw  away  my  money,  make  associations,  pay  fines,  go  to  prison^ 
perish  in  the  attempt ;  no  matter ;  I  shall  show  that  I  am  no  coward, 
that  I  will  not  bend  under  injustice,  that  I  will  not  yield  a  portion  of 
liy  right. 

By  this  sentiment  Englishmen  have  conquered  and  preserved  pub^*'* 
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liberty.  TTiis  fSeefing,  after  they  had  dethroned  Charles  i.  and  James  IL, 
is  shaped  into  principles  in  the  Declaration  of  1689,  and  is  deTeioped  by 
Locke  in  demonstrations.^  '  All  men,'  says  Locke,  '  are  naturally  in  t 
state  of  perfect  freedom,  also  of  equality.*'  '  In  the  State  of  Nature 
every  one  has  the  Executive  power  of  the  Law  <^  Nature,**  i.e.  ol 
judging,  punishing,  making  war,  ruling  his  family  and  dependents, 
'  There  only  is  political  society  where  every  one  of  the  members  hath 
quitted  this  natural  Power,  resigned  it  up  into  the  Hands  of  the  Com* 
munity  in  all  Cases  that  exclude  him  not  from  appealing  for  Proteotioa 
to  the  Law  established  by  it.'* 

*  Those  who  are  united  into  one  body  and  have  a  common  established  law  and 
judicature  to  appeal  to,  with  authority  ...  to  punish  offenders,  are  in  civil  society 
one  with  another.*  As  for  the  ruler  (it  is  said),  he  ought  to  be  absolute  .  .  .  because 
he  has  power  to  do  more  hurt  and  wrong ;  it  is  right  when  he  does  it. .  .  .This  is  to 
think,  that  men  are  so  foolish,  that  they  take  care  to  avoid  what  mischiefs  may  bs 
done  them  by  polecats  or  foxes ;  but  are  content,  nay  think  it  safety,  to  be  de* 
voured  by  lions/  The  only  way  whereby  any  one  divests  himself  of  his  natn*^ 
liberty,  and  puts  on  the  bonds  of  civil  society,  is  by  agreeing  with  other  men  to 
join  and  unite  into  a  community,  for  their  comfortable,  safe,  and  peaceable  living 
one  amongst  another,  in  a  secure  enjoyment  of  their  properties^  and  a  greatsf 
security  against  any,  that  are  not  of  it. '  ^ 

Umpires,  rules  of  arbitration,  this  is  all  which  their  federadon  eaa 
impose  upon  them.  They  are  freemen,  who,  having  made  a  mutual 
treaty,  are  still  free.  Their  society  does  not  found,  but  guarantees  their 
rights.  And  official  acts  here  sustain  abstract  theory.  When  Parlia- 
ment declares  the  throne  vacant,  its  first  argument  is,  that  the  king  has 
violated  the  original  contract  by  which  he  was  king.  When  the  Com* 
mons  impeach  Sacheverell,  it  was  in  order  publicly  to  maintain  that 
the  constitution  of  England  was  founded  on  a  contract,  and  that  the 
subjects  of  this  kingdom  have,  in  their  different  public  and  private 
capacities,  as  legal  a  title  to  the  possession  of  the  rights  accorded  to 
them  by  law,  as  the  prince  has  to  the  possession  of  the  crown.  When 
Lord  Ciiatham  defended  the  election  of  Wilkes,  it  was  by  laying  down 
that  '  the  rights  of  the  greatest  and  of  the  meanest  subjects  now  stand 


*  We  must  read  Sir  Robert  Filmore's  Pairiarcha  on  the  prevailing  theory,  li 
order  to  see  from  what  a  quagmire  of  follies  people  emerged.  He  said  that  Adan, 
on  his  creation,  had  received  an  absolute  and  regal  power  over  the  universe  ;  that 
iu  every  society  of  men  there  was  one  legitimate  king,  the  direct  heir  of  AdasL 
'  Some  say  it  was  by  lot,  and  others  that  Noah  sail^  round  the  Mediterranean 
in  ten  years,  and  divided  the  world  into  Asia,  Afric,  and  Europa — portions  foi 
hia  three  sons.'  Compare  Bossuet,  Politique  fondSe  iur  VEorUurs,  At  thSi 
epoch  moral  science  was  being  emancipated  from  theology. 

»  Locke,  Of  Civil  Oovemment,  1714,  book  ii,  ch.  U.  §  4. 

»  Ibid.  §  13.  «  Ibid  il.  ch.  vU.  §  87.  •  Ml. 

•  Ibid.  ii.  ch.  vli.  §  98.  Ibid  ii.  ch.  viil.  §  05. 
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apon  ibe  same  foundation,  the  security  of  law  oommon  to  all.  .  .  . 

When  the  people  had  lost  their  rights,  those  of  the  peerage  would 
soon  become  insignificant.'  It  was  no  supposition  or  philosopliy  which 
founded  them,  but  an  act  and  deed,  Magna  Charta,  the  Petition  of 
Bights,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  8t;:Cute  laws. 

These  rights  are  there,  inscribed  on  parchments,  stored  up  in  ar* 
chires,  signed,  sealed,  authentic;  those  of  the  farmer  and  prince  are 
traced  on  the  same  page,  in  the  same  ink,  by  the  same  wiiter ;  both  are 
on  an  equality  on  this  vellum ;  the  gloved  hand  clasps  the  homy  ptdm. 
What  though  they  are  unequal?  It  is  by  mutual  accord:  the  peasant 
b  as  much  a  master  in  hb  cottage,  with  his  rye-bread  and  hb  nine 
shillings  a  week,^  as  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  m  Bl^uheim  Oastie,  with 
Ids  many  thousands  a  year  in  places  and  pensions. 

There  they  are,  these  men,  sUmding  firm  and  ready  to  defend  them- 
selves. Pursue  this  sentiment  of  right  in  the  detaib  of  political  life ;  the 
force  of  brutal  temperament  and  concentrated  or  savage  passions  pro- 
vides arms.  If  you  go  to  an  election,  the  first  thing  you  see  is  the  full 
tables.^  They  cram  themselves  at  the  ctmdidate's  expense :  ale,  gin, 
brandy  are  set  flowing  without  concealment ;  the  victuals  descend  into 
their  electoral  stomachs,  and  their  faces  grow  red.  At  the  same  time 
they  become  furious.  *  Every  glass  they  pour  down  serves  to  increase 
their  animosity.  Many  an  honest  man,  before  as  harmless  as  a  tame 
rabbit,  when  loaded  with  a  single  election  dinner,  has  become  more 
dangerous  than  a  charged  culverin.'  •  The  wrangle  turns  into  a  fight, 
and  the  pugnacious  instinct,  once  loosed,  craves  for  blows.  The  can- 
didates bawl  against  each  other,  till  they  are  hoarse.  They  are  chaired 
about,  to  the  great  peril  of  their  necks ;  the  mob  yells,  cheers,  grows 
warm  with  the  motion,  the  defiance,  the  row ;  big  words  of  patriotism 
peal  out,  anger  and  drink  inflame  their  veins,  fists  are  clenched,  clubs 
are  at  work,  and  bulldog  passions  regulate  the  greatest  interests  of  the 
country.  Let  all  beware  how  they  draw  them  down  on  their  heads: 
Lords,  Commons,  King,  they  will  spare  no  one ;  and  when  Government 
would  oppress  a  man  in  spite  of  them,  they  will  compel  Government  to 
suppress  their  own  law. 

They  are  not  to  be  muzzled,  they  make  that  a  matter  of  pride 


*  De  Foe's  estimate. 

•  '  Their  eating,  indeed,  amazes  me  ;  had  I  five  hundred  heads,  and  were  each 
aead  famished  with  brains,  yet  would  they  all  be  insufficient  to  compute  the  num- 
W  of  cows,  pigs,  geese,  and  torkies  which  upon  this  occasion  dia  for  the  good  of 
their  country !  ...  On  the  contrary,  they  seem  to  lose  their  temper  as  they  lose 
their  appetites  ;  every  morsel  they  swallow.  The  mob  meet  upon  the  debate,  fight 
themselves  sober,  and  then  draw  off  to  get  drunk  again,  and  charge  for  another 
sncounter.' — Goldsmith's  Citizen  of  the  World,  Letter  cxii.,  '  An  Eloction  de 
scribed.'    See  also  Hogarth's  prints. 
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With  Uiem^  pride  mmsU  instinet  in  defending  the  ligbt.  Eacb  feelf 
that  '  bis  house  is  his  castle,*  and  that  the  krw  keeps  guard  at  his  ioor. 
Each  tells  himself  that  he  is  defended  against  private  insolence,  thai 
the  public  arbitrary  power  will  never  toudi  him,  that  he  has  *  bis  bodj,' 
and  can  answer  blows  by  blows,  wounds  by  wounds,  that  he  m\]1  be 
judged  by  an  impartial  jury  and  a  law  common  to  alL  '  Even  if  aft 
Euglishman,'  says  Montesquieu,  '  has  as  many  enemies  as  hairs  on  hii 
head,  nothing  will  happen  to  him.  The  laws  there  were  not  made  for 
one  more  than  for  another ;  each  looks  on  himself  as  a  king,  and  thft 
men  of  this  nation  are  more  confederates  than  fellow-citizens.^  This 
goes  so  far,  '  that  there  is  hardly  a  day  when  some  one  does  not  lose 
respect  for  the  king.  Irately  my  Lady  Bell  Molioeux,  a  regular  virago^ 
sent  to  have  the  trees  pulled  up  from  a  small  piece  of  land  which  the 
queen  had  bought  for  Kensington,  and  went  to  law  with  her,  without 
having  wished,  under  any  pretext,  to  come  to  terms  with  her,  and  made 
the  queen's  secretary  wait  three  hours.'  *  When  they  come  to  France, 
they  are  deeply  astonished  to  see  the  sway  of  "  the  king's  good  plea- 
sure," the  Bai:tille,  the  UtU'es  de  cachet ;  a  gentleman  who  dare  not  lire 
on  his  estate  in  the  country,  for  fear  of  the  governor  of  the  province; 
a  groom  of  the  king's  chamber,  who,  for  a  cut  with  the  razor,  kills 
a  poor  barber  with  impunity.'^  In  England,  *one  man  does  not  i^^ 
another.'  Converse  with  any  of  them,  you  will  find  how  greatly  thii 
security  raises  their  hearts  and  courage.  A  sailor  who  rowed  Voltaire 
about,  and  may  be  pressed  next  day  into  the  fleet,  i>refers  his  condition 
to  that  of  the  Frenchman,  and  looks  on  him  with  pity,  whilst  taking  his 
five  shillings.  The  vastness  of  their  pride  breaks  forth  at  every  step  and 
in  every  page.  An  Englishman,  says  Chesterfield,  thinks  himself  equal 
to  beating  three  Frenchmen.  They  wx)uld  willingly  declare  that  they 
are  in  the  herd  of  men  as  bulls  in  a  herd  of  cattle.  You  hear  then 
bragging  of  their  boxing,  of  their  meat  and  ale,  of  all  that  can  support 
the  force  and  energy  of  their  virile  will.  Roast-beef  and  beer  make 
stronger  arms  than  cold  water  and  frogs.'  In  the  eyes  of  the  Tulgar, 
the  French  are  starved  wigmakers,  papists,  and  serfs,  an  inferiof 
kind  of  creatures,  who  can  neither  call  their  bodies  nor  their  souls  tbeil 
own,  puppets  and  took  in  the  hands  of  ji  master  and  a  priesC  As  foi 
thevtselves, 

'  Stem  o'er  each  bosom  reason  holds  her  staie 
With  daring  aims  irregularly  great. 
Pride  in  their  port,  defiance  in  their  eye, 
I  see  the  lords  of  human-kind  pass  by ; 
Intent  on  high  designs,  a  thoughtful  band. 
By  forms  unfashion'd,  fresh  from  nature's  hand. 
Fierce  in  their  native  hardiness  of  soul. 
True  to  imagln'd  right,  above  control, 

»  Smollett,  Peregrins  PicJde.  eh.  40.  •  See  Ho«:arth'fl  prints. 
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While  eyen  the  peasant  boasts  these  rights  to  scan. 
And  leania  to  venerate  himself  as  man/  * 

Men  thus  constituted  can  become  impassioned  in  pnbtio  concerns,  for 
ttiey  are  their  own  concerns ;  in  France,  they  are  only  the  business  of 
the  king  and  of  Madame  de  Pompadour.*  Here,  political  parties  are  as 
ardent  as  sects:  High  Church  and  Low  Church,  capitalists  and  landed 
proprietors,  court  nobility  and  county  families,  they  have  their  dogmas 
thi  ir  theories,  their  manners,  and  their  hatreds,  like  Presbyterians, 
A  JgHcaus,  and  Quakers.  The  country  squire  rails,  after  his  wine,  at 
the  House  of  Hanover,  drinks  to  the  king  over  the  wat^r ;  the  Whig  in 
London,  on  the  18th  of  January,  drinks  to  the  man  in  the  mask,'  and 
then  to  the  man  who  will  do  the  same  thing  without  a  mask.  They 
imprisoned,  exiled,  beheaded  each  other,  and  Parliament  re-echoed 
daily  with  the  fury  of  their  denunciations.  Political,  like  religious  life, 
wells  up  and  overflows,  and  its  outbursts  only  mark  the  force  of  the 
flame  which  nourishes  it.  The  eagerness  of  parties,  in  State  as  in  faith, 
is  a  proof  of  zeal ;  constant  quiet  is  only  general  indifference ;  and  if 
they  fight  at  elections,  it  is  because  they  take  an  interest  in  them.  Here 
*  a  tiler  had  the  newspaper  brought  to  him  on  the  roof  that  he  might 
read  it.*  A  stranger  who  reads  the  papers  *  would  think  the  country 
on  the  eve  of  a  revolution.'  When  Government  takes  a  step,  the  public 
feels  itself  involved  in  it ;  its  honour  and  its  welfare  are  being  disposed 
of  by  the  minister;  let  the  minister  beware  if  he  disposes  of  them  ill. 
With  the  French,  M.  de  Conflans,  who  lost  his  fleet  through  cowardice, 
18  punished  by  an  epigram ;  here,  Admiral  Byng,  who  was  too  prudent 
to  risk  his,  was  shot.  Each  in  his  due  position,  and  according  to  his 
power,  takes  part  in  business :  the  mob  broke  the  heads  of  those  who 
would  not  drink  Dr.  Sacheverell's  health ;  gentlemen  came  in  mounted 
troops  to  meet  him.  Some  public  favourite  or  enemy  is  always  exciting 
open  demonstrations :  Pitt,  whom  the  people  cheer,  and  on  whom  the 
corporations  bestow  many  gold  boxes ;  Grenville,  whom  people  go  to 
hiis  when  coming  out  of  the  house ;  Lord  Bute,  whom  the  queen  loves, 
who  is  hooted,  and  who  is  burned  under  the  emblems,  a  boot  and  a 
petticoat ;  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  whose  palace  is  attacked  by  a  mob, 
and  is  only  saved  by  a  garrison  of  infantry  and  horse ;  Wilkes,  whose 
papers  the  Government  seize,  and  to  whom  the  jury  assign  an  indemnity 
of  one  thousand  pounds.  Every  morning  appear  journals  and  pamphlets 
to  discuss  affairs,  criticise  characters,  denounce  by  name  lords,  orators, 
ministers,  the  king  himself.  He  who  wants  to  speak  speaks.  In  this 
hubbub  of  writings  and  associations  opinion  swells,  mounts  like  a  wave, 
sod  falling  upon  Parliament  and   Court,  drowns  intrigue  and  carries 

<  Goldamith'0  TrcM)eUer, 

*  Chesterfield  observes  that  a  Frenchman  of  his  ti\ne  did  not  understand 
^  word  eoontry ;  yon  most  speak  to  him  of  his  prince 

*  The  executioner  of  Charles  i.  ^  t 
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away  all  differences.  After  all,  in  spite  of  the  rotten  boroughs,  it  it 
opinion  which  rules.  What  though  the  king  be  obstinate,  the  men  ic 
power  band  together?  Opinion  growls,  and  everything  bends  or  breaks 
The  Pitts  rose  as  high  as  they  did,  only  because  public  opinion  raised 
them,  and  the  independence  of  the  individual  ended  in  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people. 

In  such  a  state,  ^  all  passions  being  free,  hatred,  envy,  jealonsy,  the 
fervour  for  wealth  and  distinction,  were  displayed  in  all  their  fulness.*  ^ 
Judge  of  the  force  and  energy  with  which  eloquence  must  have  bep9 
implanted  and  have  flourished.  For  the  first  time  since  the  fall  of  the 
ancient  tribune,  it  found  a  soil  in  which  it  could  take  root  and  live,  and 
a  harvest  of  orators  sprang  np,  equal,  in  the  diversity  of  their  talents, 
the  energy  of  theii'  convictions,  and  the  magnificence  of  their  style,  to 
that  which  once  covered  the  Greek  agora  and  the  Roman  forum.  For 
a  long  time  it  seemed  that  liberty  of  speech,  experience  in  affairs,  the 
importance  of  the  interests  involved,  and  the  greatness  of  the  reward! 
offered,  should  have  forced  its  growth ;  but  eloquence  came  to  nothing, 
encrusted  in  theological  pedantry,  or  limited  in  local  aims ;  and  the 
privacy  of  the  parliamentary  sittings  deprived  it  of  half  its  force  by 
removing  from  it  the  light  of  day.  Now  at  last  there  was  light ;  pub- 
licity, at  first  incomplete,  then  entire,  gives  Parliament  the  nation  for 
an  audience.  Speech  is  elevated  and  enlarged  at  the  same  time  that 
the  public  is  refined  and  multiplied.  Classical  art^  become  perfect^ 
furnishes  method  and  development.  Modern  culture  introduces  into 
technical  reasoning  freedom  of  discourse  and  a  breadth  of  general  ideas. 
In  place  of  arguing,  they  conversed  ;  they  were  attorneys,  they  became 
orators.  With  Addison,  Steele,  and  Swift,  taste  and  genius  invade 
politics.  Voltaire  cannot  say  whether  the  meditated  harangues  once 
delivered  in  Athens  and  Rome  excelled  the  unpremeditated  speeches  of 
Windham,  Carteret,  and  their  rivals.  In  short,  discourse  succeeds  in 
overcoming  the  dryness  of  special  questions  and  the  coldness  of  com- 
passed action,  which  had  so  long  restricted  it ;  it  boldly  and  irregularly 
extends  its  force  and  luxuriance  ;  and  in  contrast  with  the  fine  abb^ 
of  the  drawing-room,  who  in  France  compose  their  academical  compli- 
ments,  we  see  appear  the  manly  eloquence  of  Junius,  Chatham,  Fox, 
Pitt,  Biu*ke,  and  Sheridan. 

I  need  not  relate  their  lives  nor  unfold  their  characters  ;  I  should 
Lave  to  enter  upon  political  details.  Three  of  them.  Lord  Chatham, 
Fox,  and  Pitt,  were  ministers,*  and  their  eloquence  is  part  of  their  power 
and  their  acts.  That  eloquence  is  the  concern  of  those  men  who  may  re- 
cord their  political  history;  I  can  simply  take  note  of  its  tone  and  accents 

*  Montesquieu,  book  xix.  ch.  27. 

'  Junius  wrote  auonymously,  and  critics  have  not  yet  been  able  with  oer 
tainty,  to  reveal  his  true  name.  Most  probably  he  was  Sir  Philip  Frands 
For  Sheridan,  see  vol.  i.  624.    For  Burke,  see  ^ cl.  ii.  81. 
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An  extraordinary  afflatus,  a  sort  of  quivering  of  intense  defermina- 
kion,  runs  through  all  these  speeches.  Men  speak,  and  they  speak  as  if 
they  fought  No  caution,  politeness,  restraint  They  are  unfettered, 
they  abandon  themselves,  they  hurl  themselves  onward ;  and  if  they 
restrain  themselves,  it  is  only  that  they  may  strike  more  pitilessly  and 
more  strongly.  When  the  elder  Pitt  first  filled  the  House  with  hU 
vibrating  voice,  he  already  possessed  his  indomitable  audacity.  In  vain 
Walpole  tried  to  '  muzzle  him,'  then  to  crush  him ;  his  sarcasm  was  sent 
back  to  him  with  a  prodigality  of  outrages,  and  the  all-powerful  mini- 
Bter  bent,  smitten  with  the  truth  of  the  biting  insidt  which  the  young 
man  inflicted  on  him.  A  proud  haughtiness,  only  surpassed  by  that  of 
his  son,  an  arrogance  which  reduced  his  companions  to  the  rank  of 
subalterns,  a  Roman  patriotism  which  demanded  for  England  a  univer* 
sal  dominion,  an  ambition  lavish  of  money  and  men,  gave  the  nation  its 
rapacity  and  its  fire,  and  only  saw  rest  in  far  vistas  of  splendid  glory 
and  limitless  power,  an  imagination  which  brought  into  Parliament 
the  vehemence  and  declamation  of  the  stage,  the  brilliancy  of  fitful 
inspiration,  the  boldness  of  poetic  imagery.  Such  are  the  sources  of 
his  eloquence : 

'But  yesterday,  tmd. England  might  have  stood  against  the  world ;  now  "none 
10  poor  to  do  her  reverence. " 

'  We  shall  be  forced  ultimately  to  retract ;  let  us  retract  while  we  can,  not 
when  we  must  I  say  we  must  necessarily  undo  these  violent  oppressive  Acta : 
they  nmst  be  repealed — ^you  will  repeal  them  ;  I  pledge  myself  for  it,  that  you  wiT 
ii!  the  end  repeal  them  ;  I  stake  my  reputation  on  it  I  will  consent  to  be  taken 
for  an  idiot,  if  they  are  not  finally  repealed. 

'  Ton  may  swell  every  expense,  and  every  effort,  stUl  more  extravagantly  pile 
and  accnraulate  every  assistance  yot  can  buy  or  borrow ;  traffic  and  barter  with 
i!?ery  little  pitiful  German  prince^  that  sells  and  sends  his  subjects  to  the  shambles 
of  a  forei^  prince  ;  your  efforts  are  for  ever  vain  and  impotent — doubly  so  from 
this  mercenary  aid  on  which  you  rely  ;  for  it  irritates,  to  an  incurable  resentment, 
the  minds  of  your  enemies.  To  overrun  them  with  the  mercenary  sons  of  rapine 
and  plunder ;  devoting  them  and  their  possessions  to  the  rapacity  of  hireling 
cruelty  1  If  I  were  an  American,  as  I  am  an  Englishman,  while  a  foreign  troop 
was  landed  in  my  country,  I  never  would  lay  down  my  arms — ^never— never — 
aerer! 

'  But,  my  Lords,  who  is  the  man,  that  in  addition  to  these  disgraces  and  mis- 
chiefs of  our  army,  has  dared  to  authorize  and  associate  to  our  arms  the  tomahawk 
ani  acalping-knife  of  the  savage  f  To  call  into  civilised  alliance  the  wild  and  in- 
human savage  of  the  woods  ;  to  delegate  to  the  merciless  Indian  the  defence  of 
disputed  rights,  and  to  wage  the  horrors  of  barbarous  war  against  our  brethren  f 
My  Lords,  these  enormities  cry  aloud  for  redress  and  punishment ;  unless 
thoTDughly  done  away,  it  will  be  a  stain  on  the  national  character — ^it  is  a  violation 
sf  the  constitution — I  believe  it  is  a^cainst  law.'  ^ 

I  AiucdatK'M  and  Speeeha  of  the  Ea/rl  of  Chath  im,  4th  ed.,  3  vcis..  1794,  U 
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Hiere  is  a  UmA  of  Milton  and  Shakspeare  in  tbia  tragic  pomp, 
in  this  impassioned  solemnity,  in  the  sombre  and  violent  brilliancy  of 
this  overstrung  and  overloaded  style.  In  such  superb  and  blood-like 
purple  are  English  passions  clad,  under  the  folds  of  such  a  banner 
they  fall  into  battle  array ;  the  more  powerfully  that  amoigst  them 
there  is  one  altogether  holy,  the  sentiment  of  right,  which  rallies,  oc- 
cupies, and  ennobles  them : 

'  I  rejoice  that  America  has  resisted.  Three  millions  of  people  so  dead  to  all 
the  feeliugs  of  liberty,  as  voluntarily  to  submit  to  be  slaves,  would  hare  been  At 
instruments  to  make  slaves  of  the  rest.  *■ 

*  Let  the  sacredness  of  their  property  remain  inviolate ;  let  it  be  taxable  only 
by  their  own  oonsent  given  in  their  provincial  assemblies ;  else  it  will  cease  to  be 
property. 

'  This  gloriaas  spirit  of  Whiggism  animates  three  millions  in  America,  who  pre- 
fer with  poverty  liberty  to  gilded  chains  and  sordid  affluence,  and  who  will  die  io 
defence  of  their  rights  as  men,  as  freemen.  .  .  .  The  spirit  which  now  resists  your 
taxation  in  America  is  the  same  which  formerly  opposed  loans,  benevolences,  and 
ship  money  in  England  ;  the  same  spirit  that  called  England  on  its  legs,  and  by 
the  Bill  of  Rights  vindicated  the  English  constitution ;  the  same  spirit  which  estab- 
lished the  great,  fundamental  essential  maxim  of  yoor  liberties :  that  no  subject  ol 
England  shall  be  taxed  but  by  his  own  consent. 

'  As  an  Englishman  by  birth  and  principle,  I  recognise  to  the  Americans  their 
supreme  unalienable  right  in  their  property,  a  right  which  they  are  justified  in  the 
defence  of  to  the  last  extremity.' ' 

If  Pitt  sees  his  own  right,  he  sees  that  of  others  too ;  it  was  with 
this  idea  that  he  moved  and  managed  England.  For  it,  he  appealed  to 
Englishmen  against  themselves ;  and  in  spite  of  themselves  they  recog- 
nised their  dearest  instinct  in  this  maxim,  that  every  human  will  is 
inviolable  in  its  limited  and  legal  province,  and  that  it  most  put  forth 
its  whole  strength  against  the  slightest  usurpation. 

Unrestrained  passions  and  the  most  manly  sentiment  of  right ;  sueh 
is  the  abstract  of  all  this  eloquepce.  Instead  of  an  orator,  a  public 
man,  tak^  a  writer,  a  private  individual ;  see  the  letters  of  Junius, 
which,  amidst  national  irritation  and  anxiety,  fell  one  by  one  liku  drops 
of  fire  on  the  fevered  limbs  of  the  body  politic.  If  he  makes  his  phrases 
concise,  and  selects  his  epithets,  it  was  not  from  a  love  of  style,  but  in 
order  the  better  to  stamp  his  insult  Oratorical  artifices  in  his  hand 
become  instruments  of  torture,  and  when  he  files  his  periods  it  was  to 
drive  the  knife  deeper  and  surer ;  with  what  audacity  of  denunciation, 
with  what  sternness  of  animosity,  with  what  corrosive  and  burning 
irony,  applied  to  the  most  secret  corners  of  private  life,  with  what  in- 
exorable persistence  of  calculated  and  meditated  persecution,  the  quota* 
tioiis  alone  will  show.     He  writes  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford : 

*  Hy  lord,  yon  are  so  little  accustomed  to  receive  any  marks  of  respect  <ir  i 

I  Anecdotes  and  Speeches  of  thsmnii^  Ohathan^iLc^ 

•  Ibid,  U.  oh.  43, 89a  n  J 
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from  the  pabUc,  that  if,  in  the  following  lines,  a  eompHment  w  exp,eirien  of 
ipplanse  shonld  escape  me,  I  fear  yon  wonld  consider  it  as  a  mockery  of  yonr  estab- 
liihed  character,  and  perhaps  an  insult  to  yonr  understanding.'  ^ 

He  writes  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton  : 

'  There  is  something  in  both  yonr  character  and  condnct  whkh  distingniihef 
fwi  not  only  from  all  other  ministers,  but  from  all  other  men.  It  is  not  that  yon 
do  wrong  by  design,  but  that  yon  should  never  do  right  by  mistake.  It  is  not  that 
your  indolence  and  your  activity  hare  been  equally  misapplied,  but  that  the  first 
imiform  principle,  or,  if  I  may  call  it,  the  genius  of  yonr  life,  should  have  carried 
you  through  every  possible  change  and  contradiction  of  conduct,  without  the  momen- 
tary imputation  or  colour  of  a  virtue  ;  and  that  the  wildest  spirit  of  inconsistency 
ihonld  never  once  have  betrayed  you  into  a  wise  or  honourable  action.'  * 

Jnnius  goes  on,  fiercer  and  fiercer;  even  when  he  sees  the  minister 
fallen  and  dishonoured,  he  is  still  savage.  It  is  vain  that  he  confesses 
aloud  that  in  the  state  in  which  he  is,  the  Duke  might  '  disarm  a  private 
enemy  of  his  resentment.'    He  grows  worse : 

'  Ton  have  every  claim  to  compassion  that  can  arise  from  misery  and  distress. 
The  condition  you  are  reduced  to  would  disarm  a  private  enemy  of  his  resentment, 
and  leave  no  consolation  to  the  most  vindictive  spirit,  but  that  such  an  object,  as 
yon  are,  wonld  disgrace  the  dignity  of  revenge.  .  .  •  For  my  0¥m  part,  I  do  not 
pretend  to  understand  those  prudent  forms  of  decorum,  those  gentle  rules  of  dis- 
eietion,  which  some  men  endeavour  to  unite  with  the  conduct  of  the  greatest  and 
most  hazardous  affairs.  ...  I  should  scorn  to  provide  for  a  future  retreat,  or  to 
keep  terms  with  a  man  who  preserves  no  measures  with  the  public  Neither  the 
abjeet  subniission  of  deserting  his  post  in  the  hour  of  danger,  nor  even  the  sacred 
■hield  of  cowardice,  should  protect  him.  I  would  pursue  him  through  life,  and  try 
the  last  exertion  of  my  abilities  to  preserve  the  perishable  infamy  of  his  name,  and 
ittke  it  immortal.'  * 

Except  Swift,  is  there  a  human  being  who  has  more  intentionally  con- 
centrated and  intensified  in  his  heart  venom  and  hatred?  Yet  this 
is  not  vile,  for  it  thinks  itself  to  be  in  the  service  of  justice.  Amidst 
these  excesses,  this  is  the  persuasion  which  enhances  them ;  these  men 
tear  one  another,  but  they  do  not  crawl ;  whoever  their  enemy  be,  they 
take  their  stand  in  front  of  him.     Thus  Junius  addresses  the  king : 

'  Sib, — It  is  the  misfortune  of  your  life,  and  originally  the  cause  of  every  re- 
proach and  distress  which  has  attended  your  government,  that  you  should  never 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  language  of  truth  until  you  heard  it  in  the  com- 
plaints of  your  people.  It  is  not,  however,  too  late  to  correct  the  error  of  your 
•doeation.  We  are  still  inclined  to  make  an  indulgent  allowance  for  the  pernicious 
knons  yon  received  in  yonr  youth,  and  to  form  the  most  sanguine  hopes  from  the 
Utoral  benevolence  of  your  disposition.  We  are  far  from  thinking  you  capable  of 
a  direct,  deliberate  pTU^wse  to  invade  those  original  rights  of  your  subjects  on 
vhich  all  their  civil  and  political  liberties  depend.  Had  it  been  possible  for  us  to 
ntertain  a  suspicion  so  dishonourable  to  your  character,  we  should  long  since  navt 
wilted  a  style  of  remonstrance  very  distant  fh>m  the  humility  of  complaint  .  .  • 
Ihe  people  of  England  are  loyal  to  the  House  of  Hanover,  not  fh)m  a  vain  pre* 

»  Junius'  Letters,  2  vols.,  1773,  xxiii.  i.  m.  ^Md'i^Cnr 

•  Ibid  xxxvL  a.  66.  rc^c^n\o 
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ferimce  of  one  (kmfly  to  motlier,  bat  from  a  oonviction  tliat  tlie  establifthment  o§ 
that  family  was  necessary  to  the  support  of  their  civil  and  religious  liberties.  Th]% 
Sir,  is  a  principle  of  all^riance  equally  solid  and  rational ;  fit  for  Englishmen  to 
adopt,  and  well  worthy  of  your  Majesty's  encouragement.  We  cannot  long  be 
deluded  by  nominal  distinctions.  The  name  of  Stuart,  of  itself,  is  only  contem'> 
tible :  armed  with  the  sovereign  authority,  their  principles  are  formidable.  The 
prince  who  imitates  their  conduct,  should  be  warned  by  their  example  ;  and  while 
he  plumes  himself  upon  the  security  of  his  title  to  the  crown,  should  remember 
that,  as  it  was  acquired  by  one  revolution,  it  may  be  lost  by  another.*  * 

Let  us  look  for  less  bitter  souls,  and  try  to  encounter  a  sweeter 
accent.  There  is  one  man,  Charles  Fox,  bappy  from  his  cradle,  who 
learned  everything  without  study,  whom  his  father  trained  in  prodigalitj 
and  recklessness,  whom,  from  the  age  of  twenty-one^  the  public  voice 
proclaimed  as  the  first  in  eloquence  and  the  leader  of  a  great  part/, 
liberal,  humane,  sociable,  faithful  to  these  generous  expectations,  whose 
very  enemies  pardoned  bis  faultd,  whom  his  friends  adored,  whom  labour 
never  wearied,  whom  rivals  never  embittered,  whom  power  did  not 
spoil ;  a  lover  of  converse,  of  literature,  of  pleasure,  who  has  left  the 
impress  of  his  rich  genius  in  the  persuasive  abundance,  in  the  fine 
character,  the  clearness  and  continuous  ease  of  his  speeches.  Behold 
him  rising  to  speak  ;  think  of  the  discretion  he  must  use  ;  he  is  a  states- 
man, a  premier,  speaking  in  Parliament  of  the  friends  of  the  king,  lords 
of  the  bedchamber,  the  noblest  families  of  the  kingdom,  with  their  allies 
and  connections  around  him ;  he  knows  that  each  word  of  his  will  pierce 
like  a  fiery  arrow  into  the  heart  and  honour  of  five  hundred  men  who 
sit  to  hear  him.  No  matter,  he  has  been  betrayed  ;  he  will  punish  Uie 
traitors,  and  here  is  the  pillory  in  which  he  sets  *  the  janissaries  of  the 
bedchamber,*  who  by  the  Prince's  order  have  deserted  him  in  the 
thick  of  the  fight : 

'  The  whole  compass  of  language  affords  no  terms  sufficiently  strong  and  pointed 
to  mark  the  contempt  which  I  feel  for  t^eir  conduct  It  is  an  impudent  avowal 
of  political  profligacy,  as  if  that  species  of  treachery  were  less  infamous  than  any 
other.  It  is  not  only  a  degradation  of  a  station  which  ought  to  be  occupied  only 
by  the  highest  and  most  exemplary  honour,  but  forfeits  their  claim  to  the  charac- 
toi-s  of  gentlemen,  and  reduces  them  to  a  level  with  the  meanest  and  tiie  basest  ol 
the  species  ;  insults  the  noble,  the  ancient,  and  the  characteristic  independence  ol 
the  English  peerage,  and  is  calculated  to  traduce  and  vilify  the  British  legislature 
in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  and  to  the  latest  posterity.  By  what  magic  nobility  can 
thus  charm  vice  into  virtue,  I  know  not  nor  wish  to  know  ;  but  in  any  other  thing 
than  politics,  and  among  any  other  men  than  lords  of  the  bedchamber,  such  an 
instance  of  the  grossest  perfidy  would,  as  it  well  deserves^  be  branded  with  iii£yn| 
and  execration.** 

Then  turning  to  the  Commons : 

'  A  Parliament  thus  fettered  and  eontroUed^  without  tpint  and  without  fn^ 
ton,  instead  of  limiting,  extends,  substanUates,  and  establishee  beyond  all  pre* 

1  Junius'  Letters^  xxxv.  ii.  1^. 

•  Fox-B  Spee*Ae»,  6  vols..  1815,  li.  271  ;^^  j^^gle 
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ndeal^  latitude,  or  eonditloii,  the  prerogattres  of  the  crown.  But  tboiigli  tlio 
British  Houfie  of  Commons  were  so  shamefulljrlost  to  its  own  weight  in  the  consti- 
tntion,  were  ao  unmindfhl  of  its  former  straggles  and  triumphs  in  the  great  catise 
c»f  liberty  and  mankind,  were  so  indifferent  and  treacherons  to  those  primary 
•bjecta  and  concerns  for  which  it  was  originally  instituted,  I  trust  the  characteristie 
■pirit  of  this  country  is  still  equal  to  the  trial ;  I  trust  Englishmen  will  be  as  jealous 
of  secret  influence  as  superior  to  open  yiolence  ;  I  trust  they  are  not  more  r^y  to 
defend  their  interests  against  foreign  depredation  and  insult,  than  to  encounter  and 
defeat  this  midnight  conspiracy  against  the  constitutioiL'  ^ 

Such  are  the  outbursts  of  a  nature  above  all  gentle  and  amiable ; 
judge  of  the  others.  A  sort  of  impassioned  exaggeration  reigns  in  the 
debates  to  which  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings  and  the  French  Revolu- 
tion gave  rise,  in  the  acrimonious  rhetoric  and  forced  declamation  of 
Sheridan,  in  the  pitiless  sarcasm  and  sententious  pomp  of  the  younger 
Pitt.  These  orators  love  the  coarse  vulgarity  of  gaudy  colours ;  they 
hunt  out  accumulations  of  big  words,  contrasts  synunetrically  protracted, 
vast  and  resounding  periods.  They  do  not  fear  to  rebuff ;  they  crav(5 
effect.  Force  is  their  characteristic,  and  the  characteristic  of  the 
greatest  amongst  them,  the  first  mind  of  the  age,  Edmund  Burke. 

He  did  not  enter  Parliament,  like  Pitt  and  Fox,  in  the  dawn  of  his 
youth,  but  at  thirty -five,  having  had  time  to  train  himself  thoroughly 
in  all  matters,  acquainted  with  law,  history,  philosophy,  literature, 
master  of  such  a  universal  erudition,  that  he  has  been  compared  tc 
Baooa  But  what  distinguished  him  from  all  other  men  was  a  wide, 
comprehensive  intellect,  which,  exercised  by  philosophical  studies  and 
writings,'  seized  the  general  aspects  of  things,  and,  beneath  text,  con- 
stitutions, and  figures,  perceived  the  invisible  tendency  of  events  and 
the  inner  spirit,  covering  with  his  contempt  those  pretended  statesmen, 
unfit  to  stand  at  the  helm  of  a  great  state. 

Beyond  all  those  gifts,  he  had  one  of  those  fertile  and  precise 
imaginations  which  believe  that  finished  knowledge  is  an  inner  view, 
which  never  quit  a  subject  without  having  clothed  it  in  its  colours  and 
forms,  and  which,  passing  beyond  statistics  and  the  rubbish  of  dry  docu^ 
ments,  recompose  and  reconstruct  before  the  reader's  eyes  a  distant 
country  and  a  foreign  nation,  with  its  monuments,  dresses,  landscapes, 
and  all  the  shifting  detail  of  its  aspects  and  manners.  To  all  theie 
powers  of  mind,  which  constitute  a  man  of  system,  he  added  all  those 
energies  of  heart  which  constitute  an  enthusiast  Poor,  unknown, 
having  spent  his  youth  in  compiling  for  the  publishers,  he  rose,  by  dint 
of  work  and  merits,  with  a  pure  reputation  and  an  unscathed  conscience, 
ere  the  trials  of  his  obscure  life  or  the  seductions  of  his  brilliant  life  had 
fettered  his  independence  or  tarnished  the  flower  of  his  loyalty.  He 
brought  to  politics  a  horror  of  crime,  a  vivacity  and  sincerity  of  con- 
a  humanity,  a  sensibility,  which  seem  only  suitable  to  a  young 


1  Fox's  Speeches,  vol.  ii.  p.  268. 

•  An  Inquiry  into  our  Idecu  of  the  Sublime  and  the  BeauUfuL  ^ 
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man  He  bas^  Yinmftn  society  on  maxims  of  morality,  demanded  tlie 
conduct  of  business  for  noble  sentiments,  and  seemed  to  have  under- 
taken to  raise  and  dignify  the  generosity  of  the  human  heart  He  had 
fought  nobly  for  noble  causes :  against  the  outrage  of  power  in  England, 
the  outrage  of  the  people  in  France,  the  outrage  of  monopolists  in  India. 
He  had  defended,  with  immense  research  and  unimpeached  di^te- 
restedness,  the  Hindoos  tyrannised  over  by  English  greed : 

*  Every  man  of  rank  and  landed  fortune  being  long  since  eztingniahed,  the 
femalning  miserable  last  coltivator  who  grows  to  the  soil*  alter  having  his  back 
scored  by  the  farmer,  has  it  again  flayed  by  the  whip  of  the  assignee,  and  is  thus 
by  a  ravenous  because  a  short-lived  succession  of  claimants  lashed  from  oppressor 
to  oppressor,  whilst  a  single  drop  of  blood  is  left  as  the  means  of  extorting  a  ain^ 
grain  of  com.' ^ 

He  made  himself  everywhere  the  champion  of  a  principle  and  the 
persecutor  of  a  vice  ;  and  men  saw  him  bring  to  the  attack  all  the  forces 
of  his  wonderful  knowledge,  his  lofty  reason,  his  splendid  style,  with 
the  unwearying  and  untempered  ardour  of  a  moralist  and  a  knight. 

Head  him  only  several  pages  at  a  time:  only  thus  he  is  great; 
otherwise  all  that  is  exaggerated,  commonplace,  and  strange  will  arrest 
and  shock  you ;  but  if  you  give  yourself  up  to  him,  you  will  be  carried 
away  and  captivated.  The  vast  amount  of  his  works  rolls  impetuously 
in  a  current  of  eloquence.  Sometimes  a  spoken  or  written  discourse 
needs  a  whole  volume  to  unfold  the  train  of  his  multiplied  proofs  and 
courageous  anger.  It  is  either  the  exposd  of  a  ministry,  or  the  whole 
history  of  British  India,  or  the  complete  theory  of  revolutions,  and  the 
political  conditions,  which  comes  down  like  a  vast,  overEowing  stream, 
to  dash  with  its  ceaseless  effort  and  accumulated  mass  against  some 
crime  that  men  would  overlook,  or  some  injustice  which  they  would 
sanction.  Doubtless  there  is  foam  on  its  eddies,  mud  in  its  hied  :  thon* 
sands  of  strange  creatures  sport  wildly  on  its  surface :  he  does  not 
sdect,  he  lavishes ;  he  casts  forth  by  myriads  his  multiplied  fandea, 
emphasis  and  harsh  words,  declamations  and  apostrophes,  jests  and 
execrations,  the  whole  grotesque  or  horrible  assemblage  of  the  distant 
regions  and  populous  cities  which  his  unwearied  learning  or  fancy  has 
traversed.  He  says,  speaking  of  the  usurious  loans,  at  forty-eight  per 
cent  and  at  ooapound  interest,  by  which  Englishmen  had  devastated 
India,  that 

'  That  debt  forms  the  foul  putrid  mucus,  hi  which  are  engendered  the  whole 
brood  of  creeping  ascarides,  all  the  endless  involutions,  the  eternal  knot,  added 
to  a  knot  of  those  inexpugnable  tape-wonns  which  devour  the  nutriment,  and  eat 
up  the  bowels  of  India.'  * 

Nothing  strikes  him  as  in  excess,  neither  the  description  of  tortures,  not 
the  atrocity  of  his  images,  nor  the  deafening  racket  of  his  antitheteSi 

>  Burke's  Works,  1808,  8  vols.,  iv  286,  SpMoh  on  the  Nabob  qfAreofs  d^ 
•  Ibid.  283.  ^  , 
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Bor  the  prolonged  tmmpet-blast  of  his  ciirses,  nor  tlie  vast  oddity  of 
his  jests.  To  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  had  reproached  hiin  with  his 
peDsioDS,  he  answers : 

'  The  grants  to  the  house  of  Bnasel  were  so  enormous,  as  not  only  to  ontrage 
«conomj,  bnt  eren  to  stagger  credibility.  The  doke  of  Bedford  is  the  leviathan 
ssnong  all  the  creatures  of  the  crown.  He  tumbles  about  his  unwieldy  bulk  ;  he 
flays  and  frolicks  in  the  ocean  of  the  royal  bounty.  Huge  as  he  is,  and  whilst  "  hs 
lies  floating  many  a  rood,"  he  is  still  a  creature.  His  ribs,  his  fins,  his  whalebone, 
his  blubber,  the  very  spiracles  through  which  he  spouts  a  torrent  of  brine  against 
his  origin,  and  covers  me  all  over  with  the  spimy,— everything  of  him  and  about 
him  is  from  the  tlirone.'  ^ 

Burke  has  no  taste,  nor  have  his  compeers.  The  fine  Greek  or  French 
deduction  has  never  found  a  place  among  the  Germanic  nations ;  with 
them  all  is  heavy  or  iU-refined :  it  is  of  no  use  for  them  to  study  Cicerc , 
and  to  confine  their  dashing  force  in  the  orderly  dykes  of  Jjatin  rhetoric 
He  continues  half  a  barbarian,  battening  in  exaggeration  and  violence  : 
but  his  fire  is  so  sustained,  his  conviction  so  strong,  his  emotion  sc 
warm  and  abundant,  that  we  suffer  him  to  go  on,  forget  our  repug- 
nance, see  in  his  irregularities  and  his  trespasses  only  the  outpourings  of 
a  great  heart  and  a  deep  mind,  too  open  and  too  full ;  and  we  wonder 
with  a  sort  of  strange  veneration  at  this  extraordinary  overflow,  impetus 
0U3  as  a  torrent,  broad  as  a  sea,  in  which  the  inexhaustible  variety  ol 
colours  and  forms  undulates  beneath  the  sun  of  a  splendid  imaginatioi^ 
which  lends  to  thu  muddy  surge  all  the  brilliancjr  of  its  rayiL 

DL 

If  yon  wish  for  a  comprehensive  view  of  all  these  personages,  study 
Reynolds,*  and  then  look  at  the  fine  French  portraits  of  this  time, 
the  cheerful  ministers,  gallant  and  charming  archbishops.  Marshal  de 
Saxe,  who  in  the  Strasburg  monument  goes  down  to  his  tomb  with 
the  taste  and  ease  of  a  courtier  on  the  staircase  at  Versailles*  Here, 
under  skies  drowned  in  paUid  mists,  amid  soft,  vaporous  shades,  appear 
expressive  or  contemplative  heads :  the  rude  energy  of  the  character 
has  not  awed  the  artist ;  the  coarse  bloated  animal ;  the  strange  and 
ominous  bird  of  prey ;  the  growling  jaws  of  the  wicked  bulldog — ho 
has  put  them  all  in :  levelling  politeness  has  not  in  his  pictures  effaced 
individual  asperities  under  uniform  pleasantness.  Beauty  is  there,  but 
▼ariously :  in  the  cold  decision  of  look,  in  the  deep  seriousness  and  sad 
nobility  of  the  pale  countenance,  in  the  conscientious  gravity  and  the 
indomitable  resolution  of  the  restrained  gesture.  In  place  of  Lely's 
eoortesans,  we  see  by  their  side  chaste  ladies,  sometimes  severe  and 
active ;  good  mothers  surrounded  by  their  little  ones,  who  kiss  them 

«  Boike's  Works,  viii.  35 ;  A  Letter  to  a  Noble  L<yrd. 
*  Lord  Heathfield,  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  Major  S;ringer  Lawrence,  Lor4 
/Ishburton,  Lord  Edgecombe,  etc. 
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and  embrace  one  another :  morality  is  here,  and  with  it  the  sentiinenl 
of  home  and  family,  propriety  of  dress,  a  pensive  air,  the  correct  depuri* 
ment  of  Miss  Burney^s  heroines.  They  have  succeeded:  BakcweU 
transforms  and  reforms  their  cattle;  Arthur  Young  their  agriculture; 
Howard  their  prisons;  Arkwright  and  Watt  their  industry;  Adam 
Smith  their  political  economy;  Bentham  their  penal  law;  Locke^ 
HutchesoUy  Ferguson,  Joseph  Butler,  Reid,  Stewart,  Price,  their  psycho- 
logy and  their  morality.  They  have  purified  their  private  maimers,  they 
now  purify  their  public  manners.  They  have  settled  their  government 
they  have  confirmed  themselves  in  their  religion.  Johnson  is  able  to 
say  with  truth,  that  no  nation  in  the  world  better  tills  its  soil  and  its 
mind.  There  is  none  so  rich,^  so  free,  so  well  nourished,  where  public 
and  private  efforts  are  directed  with  such  assiduity,  energy,  and  ability 
towards  the  improvement  of  public  and  private  condition.  One  point 
alone  is  wanting:  lofty  speculation.  It  is  just  this  point  which,  for 
lack  of  the  rest,  constitutes  at  this  moment  the  glory  of  France ;  and 
English  caricatures  show,  with  a  good  appreciation  of  burlesque,  face  to 
face  and  in  strange  contrast,  on  one  side  the  Frenchman  in  a  tumble- 
down cottage,  shivering,  with  long  teeth,  thin,  feeding  on  snails  and  a 
handful  of  roots,  but  otherwise  charmed  with  his  lot,  consoled  by  a 
republican  cockade  and  humanitarian  programmes ;  on  the  other,  the 
Englishman,  red  and  puffed  out  with  fat,  seated  at  his  table  in  a  com- 
fortable room,  before  a  dish  of  most  juicy  roast-beef,  with  a  pot  of 
foaming  ale,  busy  in  grumbling  against  the  public  distress  and  the 
traitorous  ministers,  who  are  going  to  ruin  everything. 

Thus  Englishmen  arrive  on  the  threshold  of  the  French  Bevolution, 
Conservatives  and  Christians  facing  the  French  free-thinkers  and  revo- 
lutionaries. Without  knowing  it,  the  two  nations  have  rolled  on- 
wards for  two  centuries  towards  this  terrible  shock ;  without  knowing 
it,  they  have  only  been  working  to  aggravate  it.  All  their  effort,  all 
their  ideas,  all  their  great  men  have  accelerated  the  motion  which  hurls 
them  towards  the  inevitable  conflict.  Hundred  and  fifty  years  of  polite- 
ness and  general  ideas  have  persuaded  the  French  to  trust  in  human 
goodness  and  pure  reason.  Hundred  and  fifty  years  of  moral  reflection 
and  political  strife  have  attached  the  Englishman  to  positive  religion 
and  an  established  constitution.  Each  has  his  contrary  dogma  and  hii 
contrary  enthusiasm.  Neither  understands  the  other,  and  each  detests 
the  other.  What  one  calls  renovation,  the  other  calls  destruction ;  what 
one  reveres  as  the  establishment  of  right,  the  other  curses  as  the  over- 
throw of  right ;  what  seems  to  one  the  annihilation  of  superstition, 
seems  to  the  other  the  abolition  of  morality.  Never  was  the  contrast 
of  two  spirits  and  two  civilisations  marked  in  more  manifest  characters ; 
and  it  was  Burke  who,  with  the  superiority  of  a  thinker  and  the  hos* 
tility  of  an  Englishman,  took  it  in  hand  to  show  this  to  the  French. 
He  is  indignant  at  this  '  tragi-comick  farce,'  which  at  Paris  was 

died  the  regeneration  of  humanity.     He  denies  that  the  contagion  oi 
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inch  folly  can  ever  poison  England.  He  faugbs  at  the  Cockneys,  who, 
roused  by  the  pratings  of  democratic  societies,  think  themselves  on  the 
btink  of  a  revolution : 

'  Because  half  a  dozen  grasshopperi  vndcr  a  fern  make  the  field  ring  with  their 
importimate  chink,  whilst  thousands  of  great  cattle,  reposed  heneath  the  shadow  ol 
llie  Bn'tish  oak,  chew  the  cud  and  are  silent^  pray  do  not  imagine  that  those  who 
■lake  the  noise  are  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  field  ;  that  of  course,  they  are  many 
in  number ;  or  that,  after  all,  they  are  other  than  the  little  shrivelled^  meagre^ 
kipping,  though  loud  and  troublesome  insects  of  the  hour.'  ^ 

Real  England  hates  and  detests  the  maxims  and  actions  of  the  French 
Bevolution :  * 

'  The  very  idea  of  the  fabrication  of  a  new  government,  is  enough  to  fill  us  with 
disgust  and  horror.  We  wished  ...  to  derive  all  we  possess  as  an  inheritance 
from  our  forefathers.  .  .  .  (We  claim)  oar  franchises  not  as  the  rights  of  men,  but 
as  the  rights  of  Englishmen. ' ' 

Our  rights  do  not  float  in  the  air,  in  the  imagination  of  philosophers ; 
they  are  pat  down  in  Magna  Charta : 

'  We  have  not  been  drawn  and  trussed,  in  order  that  we  may  be  filled,  like 
stuffed  birds  in  a  museum,  with  chaff  and  rags  and  paltry  blurred  shreds  of  paper 
about  the  rights  of  men. '  * 

We  despise  this  abstract  verbiage,  which  deprives  man  of  all  equity 
and  respect  to  puff  him  up  with  presumption  and  theories.  Our  con- 
stitution is  not  a  fictitious  contract,  like  that  of  Rousseaii,  siire  to  be 
violated  in  three  months,  but  a  real  contract,  by  which  king,  nobles, 
people,  church,  every  one  holds  the  others,  and  is  himself  held.  The 
crown  of  the  prince  and  the  privilege  of  the  noble  are  as  sacred  as  the 
land  of  the  peasant  and  the  tool  of  the  workman.  Whatever  be  the 
scquisition  or  the  inheritance,  we  respect  it  in  every  man,  and  our  law 
has  but  one  object,  which  i%  to  preserve  to  each  his  property  and  his 
rights. 

'  We  fear  God ;  we  look  up  with  awe  to  kings ;  with  affection  to  parliaments ; 
viih  duty  to  magistrates ;  wiUi  reverence  to  priests ;  and  with  respect  to  nobility.  '* 

*  There  is  not  one  public  man  in  this  kingdom  who  does  not  reprobate  the  dis- 
konest,  perfidious,  and  cruel  confiscation  which  tlie  Kational  Assembly  has  baen 
compel' ed  to  make.  .  . .  Church  and  State  are  ideas  insi-parable  in  our  minds.  .  •  . 
Oar  education  is  in  a  manner  wholly  in  the  hands  of  ecclesiasticks,  and  in  all  stages, 
frun  infancy  to  manhood.  .  .  .  They  never  will  suffer  the  fixed  estate  of  the  church 
to  be  converted  into  a  pension,  to  depend  on  the  treasury.  .  .  .  They  made  their 
efaurch  like  their  nobility,  independent.  They  can  see  without  pain  or  grudging 
«n  archbishop  precede  a  duke.  They  can  see  a  Bishop  of  Durham  or  a  Bishop  of 
Winchester  in  possession  of  ten  thousand  a  year.'  * 

'  E.  Burke's  Works,  v.  166 ;  Refleetians  on  the  Revolution  in  Franes. 

*  I  almost  venture  to  affirm  that  not  one  in  a  hundred  among  us  participate! 
lathe  trinniph  of  the  revolution  society.' — Burke's  Reflections,  v.  165. 

>  Ibid.  75.  *  Ibid,  166.  •  ma,  167.  ^7^^,188. 
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We  will  never  suffer  tie  established  domain  of  onr  cKurcli  to  be  con- 
verted into  a  pension,  so  as  to  place  it  in  dependence  on  the  treasury. 
We  have  made  our  church  as  our  king  ind  our  nobility,  independent 
We  are  shocked  at  your  robbery — ^first,  because  it  is  an  outrage  upon 
property ;  next|  because  it  is  an  attack  against  religion.  We  hold  that 
there  exists  no  society  without  belief,  and  we  feel  that,  in  exhausting 
the  source,  you  dry  up  the  whole  stream.  We  have  rejected  as  a  poiaon 
the  infidelity  which  defiled  the  beginning  of  our  century  and  of  yours, 
and  we  have  purged  ourselves  of  it,  whilst  you  have  been  saturated. 

'  Who,  bom  within  the  last  frarty  years,  has  read  one  word  of  Collins,  and  Toknd, 
and  Tindal,  .  .  .  and  that  whole  race  who  called  themselyes  Freethinkenf  ^ 

'  We  are  Protestants,  not  from  indifference,  bat  from  zeaL 

'Atheism  is  against  not  only  our  reason,  bat  our  instincts. 

'  We  are  resolved  to  keep  an  established  church,  an  established  monarchy,  aa 
established  aristocracy,  and  an  established  democracy,  each  in  the  degree  it  udsts, 
and  in  no  greater.' * 

We  settle  our  establishment  upon  the  sentiment  of  right,  and  the  senti- 
ment of  right  on  the  respect  for  God. 

In  place  of  right  and  of  God,  what  do  you  acknowledge  as  master? 
The  sovereign  people,  that  is,  the  arbitrary  inconstancy  of  a  counted 
majority.  We  deny  that  the  majority  has  a  right  to  re-create  a  con- 
stitution. 

'  The  constitution  of  a  country  being  once  settled  upon  some  compact,  tacit  nr 
expressed,  there  is  no  power  existing  of  force  to  alter  it^  without  the  breach  of  the 
covenant,  or  the  consent  of  all  the  parties. ' ' 

We  deny  that  the  majority  has  the  right  to  make  a  constitution; 
unanimity  must  first  have  conferred  this  right  on  the  majority.  We 
deny  that  brute  force  is  a  legitimate  authority,  and  that  a  populace'is  a 
nation.* 

'A  tme  natural  aristocracy  is  not  a  separate  interest  in  the  state  or  separabk 
from  it.  .  .  .  When  great  multitudes  act  together  under  that  discipline  of  nature, 
I  recognise  the  people ; .  . .  when  you  separate  the  common  sort  of  men  &om  their 
proper  chieftains  so  as  to  form  them  into  an  adverse  army,  I  no  longer  know  tbat 
Venerable  object  called  the  people  in  such  a  disbanded  race  of  deaerterv  and 
vagabonds.'* 

We  detest  with  all  our  power  of  hatred  the  right  of  tyranny  which 
you  give  them  over  others,  and  we  detest  still  more  the  right  of  insur- 

>  Burke's  Works,  v.  172  ;  H^/UcUofu.  *  Ibid.  174. 

*  Ibid.  vi.  201 ;  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs. 

*  '  A  government  of  five  hundred  country  attomies  and  obscure  cvrates  ii  not 
good  for  twenty -four  millions  of  men,  though  it  were  chosen  by  eight  and  forty 
millions.  ...  As  to  the  share  of  power,  authority,  direction,  which  each  indi- 
vidual ought  to  have  in  the  management  of  the  state,  that  I  must  de:iy  to  bs 
amongst  the  direct  original  rights  of  man  in  civil  society.' — Burke's  Wofka 
V.  109 ;  Refiectioiis. 

*  Burke's  Works,  vi.  219;  Appeal  from  the  New  to  ^hf^Qi^f^gn, 
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lection  which  jofii  ^Te  them  against  themselves.  We  believe  that  a 
constitution  is  a  deposit  transmitted  to  this  generation  by  the  past,  to 
be  handed  down  to  the  future,  and  that  if  a  generation  can  dispose  of 
It  as  its  own,  it  ought  also  to  respect  it  as  belonging  to  others.  Wn 
hold  that,  *  bj  this  unprincipled  facility  of  changing  the  stat«  as  often, 
and  as  much,  and  in  as  many  ways  aa  there  are  floating  fancies  and 
fashions,  the  whole  chain  and  continuity  of  the  commonwealth  would 
be  broken.  No  one  generation  could  link  with  the  other.  Men  would 
become  little  better  than  the  flies  of  a  summer.*  ^  We  repudiate  this 
meagre  and  coarse  reason,  which  separates  a  man  from  his  ties, 
and  sees  in  him  only  the  present,  which  separates  a  man  from  society, 
and  counts  him  as  only  one  head  in  a  flock.  We  despise  these 
'metaphysics  of  an  undergraduate  and  the  mathematics  of  an  ex- 
cc^eman,'  by  which  you  cut  up  the  state  and  man^s  rights  according 
to  square  miles  and  numerical  unities.  We  have  a  horror  of  that 
cynical  coarseness  by  which  '  all  the  decent  drapery  of  life  is  to  be 
rudely  torn  o£f,'  by  which  '  now  a  queen  b  but  a  woman,  and  a  woman 
is  but  an  animal,'  *  which  cuts  down  chivalric  and  religious  spirit,  the 
two  crowns  of  humanity,  to  plunge  them,  together  with  learning,  into 
the  popular  mire,  to  be  *  trodden  down  under  the  hoofs  of  a  swinish 
multitude.'*  We  have  a  horror  of  this  systematic  levelling  which 
disorganises  civil  society.     Burke  continues  thus : 

'  T  am  satisfied  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  project  of  timdng  a  great  empire  into 
•  Testry,  or  into  a  collection  of  vestries,  and  of  governing  it  in  the  spirit  of  a  paro- 
chial adnunistration,  is  senseless  and  absurd,  in  any  mode,  or  with  any  qualifica- 
tions.  I  can  never  be  convinced,  that  the  scheme  of  placing  the  highest  po  leers  of 
tUe  state  in  churchwardens  and  constables,  and  other  such  officers,  guidixi  l^y  the 
pnidenoe  of  litigious  attomies,  and  Jew  brokers,  and  set  in  action  by  shameless 
women  of  the  lowest  condition,  by  keepers  of  hotels,  taverns  and  brothels,  by  pert 
■pprentices,  by  clerks,  shop-boys,  hairdressers,  fiddlers,  and  dancers  on  the  stage 
(who,  in  such  a  commonwealt^as  yours,  will  in  future  overbear,  as  already  tiiey 
^ve  overborne,  the  sober  incapacity  of  dull  uninstmcted  men,  of  useful  but 
hiborious  occupations),  can  never  be  put  into  any  shape  that  must  not  be  bnl  h  dis- 
graceful and  destructive.  '*  '  If  monarchy  should  ever  obtain  an  entire  ascendency 
hi  France,  it  will  probably  be  .  .  .  the  most  completely  arbitrary  power  that  has 
tver  appeared  on  earth.  France  will  be  whoUy  governed  by  the  agitators  in  corpo- 
ntious,  by  societies  in  the  towns  formed  of  directors  in  assignats,  .  .  .  attomies, 
■gents,  money -jobbers,  speculators,  and  adventurers,  composing  an  ignoble  oligarchy 
Coiuided  on  the  destruction  of  the  crown,  the  chm-ch,  the  nobility,  and  the  people*  * ' 

This  is  what  Burke  wrote  in   1790  to  th«  dawn  of  the  French 
Berolotion.^     The  year  after  the  people  of  Birmingham  destroyed  the 

»  Burke's  Works,  v.  181 ;  BeflecOona,  « Ibid,  151.  » Ibid  164. 

*  Ibid,  vi  5  ;  Letter  to  a  Member  c^fthe  HcUional  Assemhlp, 

*  Ibid.  V.  849  ;  R^cdofU. 

*  '  The  effect  of  liberty  to  individuals  is,  that  they  may  do  what  they  please  :  we 
•iu;iht  to  see  what  it  will  please  them  to  do,  before  we  risk  congratulations  whick 
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houses  of  English  Jacobins,  and  the  miners  of  Wednesbnry  went  (vt 
in  a  body  from  their  pits  to  come  to  the  succoar  of  '  king  and  chuirh.* 
Crusade  against  crusade ;  scared  England  was  as  fanatical  as  enthu- 
siastic France.  Pitt  declared  that  they  could  not  '  treat  with  a  nation 
of  atheists.'  ^  Burke  said  that  the  war  was  not  between  people  and 
people,  but  between  property  and  brute  force.  The  rage  of  execratiov, 
invective,  and  destruction  mounted  on  both  sides  like  a  confiagratioD  * 
It  was  not  the  collision  of  the  two  governments,  but  of  the  two  civilisn- 
tions  and  the  two  doctrines.  The  two  vast  machines,  driven  with  all 
their  momentum  and  velocity,  met  face  to  face,  not  by  chance,  but  hy 
fatality.  A  whole  age  of  literature  and  philosophy  had  been  necessary 
to  amass  the  fuel  which  filled  their  sides,  and  laid  down  the  rail  which 
guided  their  course.  In  this  thundering  clash,  amid  these  ebuUitioni 
of  hissing  and  fiery  vapour,  in  these  red  flames  which  grated  aroiuid 
the  boilers,  and  whirled  with  a  rumbling  noise  upwards  to  the  heavens, 
an  attentive  spectator  may  still  discover  the  nature  and  the  accumulation 
of  the  force  which  caused  such  an  outburst,  dislocated  such  iron  plate% 
and  strewed  the  ground  with  such  ruins. 

may  he  soon  tnmed  into  complaints.  .  •  .  Strange  chaoe  of  levity  and  ferocity, 
.  .  .  monstrous  tragi-comick  scene.  .  .  .  After  I  have  read  the  list  of  the  personi 
and  descriptions  elected  into  the  Tiers-Etat,  nothing  which  they  afterwanis  did 
could  appear  astonishing.  ...  Of  any  practical  experience  in  the  state,  not  one 
man  was  to  be  found.  The  best  were  only  men  of  theory.  The  majority  was  com- 
posed of  practitioners  in  the  law,  .  .  .  active  chicaners,  .  .  .  obscure  provincitl 
advocates,  stewards  of  petty  local  Jurisdictions,  country  attomies,  notaries,  etc' 
— Bju-ke's  Reflections,  etc,  v.  37  and  90.  That  which  offends  Burke,  and  cfca 
makes  him  very  uneasy,  was,  that  no  representatives  of  the  '  natural  landed  ia* 
terests '  were  among  the  representatives  of  the  Tiers-EUU,  Let  us  give  one  quo- 
tation more,  for  really  this  political  clairvoyance  is  akin  to  genius :  *  Men  tri 
qualified  for  civil  liberty  in  exact  proportion  to  their  disposition  to  put  mortl 
chains  upon  their  own  appetites.  .  .  .  Society  caneot  exist  unless  a  controlling 
power  upon  will  and  appetite  be  placed  somewhere  ;  and  the  less  of  it  there  r% 
within,  tiie  more  there  must  be  witfaoat.  It  is  ordained  in  the  eternal  constitotios 
of  things  that  mm  of  intemperate  minds  cannot  be  free.  Their  passions  forge  theii 
fetters.' 

>  Pitt's  Speeches,  8  vols.,  1808,  li.  p.  81.  on  negotiating  for  peace  with  Vna^ 
Jan.  26, 1795.  Pitt  says,  however,  in  the  same  speech :  '  Qod  forbid  iHat  wt 
should  look  on  the  body  of  the  people  of  France  as  atheists.* — Tr. 

*  Letters  to  a  Noble  Lord  ;  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peacs. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 
Addison. 

L  AUifloa  and  Swift  in  their  epoch — Wherein  they  are  alike  and  unlike; 
flL  The  man — Edacation  and  culture— Latin  ireneB — ^Voyage  in  France  and 
Italy — LttUrfrxrui  Italy  to  herd  HalifaX'^Bemarks  an  Italy— Dialogue* 
on  Medals — Campaign — Gentleness  and  kindness — Success  and  hapfd- 


nL  Gravity  and  rationality — Solid  studies  and  exact  obsenration — His  know* 
ledge  of  men  and  business  habits — Nobility  of  his  character  and  conduct 
— Elevation  of  his  morality  and  religion — How  his  life  and  character  have 
contributed  to  the  pleasantness  and  usefidness  of  his  writings. 

TV.  The  moralist — His  essays  are  all  moral— Against  gross,  sensual,  or  worldly 
life — This  morality  is  practical,  and  yet  commonplace  and  desultory^ 
How  it  relies  on  reason  and  calculation — How  it  has  for  its  end  satisfac- 
tion in  this  world  and  happiness  in  the  other— Speculative  meanness  ol 
his  religions  conception — Practical  excellence  of  his  religious  conception. 
V.  The  writer— Harmony  of  morality  and  elegance— The  style  that  suits  men 
of  the  world — Merits  of  this  style — Inconveniences — Addison  as  a  critio 
— His  judgment  of  Paradise  X(m£— Agreement  of  his  art  and  criticism — 
Limits  of  classical  criticism  and  art — ^What  is  lacking  in  the  eloquence 
of  Addison,  of  the  Englishman  and  of  the  moralist 

TL  Grave  pleasantry— Humour— Serious  and  fertile  imagination— ^Str  Roger  ds 
CavtrUy — ^The  religious  and  the  poetical  sentiment — Vision  qf  Mirza-^ 
How  the  Germanic  element  subsists  under  Latin  culture. 


IN  this  vast  transformation  of  the  minds  which  occnpies  the  whole 
eighteenth  century,  and  gives  England  its  political  and  moral 
standing,  two  superior  men  appear  in  politics  and  morality,  both  ac- 
eompHshed  writers — the  most  accomplished  yet  seen  in  Englnnd ;  both 
accredited  mouthpieces  of  a  party,  masters  in  the  art  of  persuasion  and 
ecmyicdon ;  both  limited  in  philosophy  and  art,  incapable  of  considering 
sentiments  in  a  disinterested  fashion ;  always  bent  on  seeing  the  motives 
of  things,  for  approbation  6r  blame ;  otherwise  differing,  and  even  in 
contrast  with  one  another:  one  happy,  kind,  lored;  the  other  hated, 
hating,  and  most  imfortunate :  the  one  a  partisan  of  liberty  and  the 
noblest  hopes  of  man ;  the  other  an  advocate  of  a  retrograde  party,  and 
an  eager  detractor  of  humanity :  the  one  measured,  delicate,  furnishing 
a  model  of  the  most  solid  English  qualiticH,  perfected  by  continental 
ealtore;  the  otiier  unbridled  and  formidable,  showing  an  example  of 
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the  harshest  English  instincts,  luxuriating  without  limit  or  rule  in 
every  kind  of  devastation  and  amid  every  degree  of  despair.  To  pene- 
trate to  the  interior  of  thb  civilisation  and  this  people,  there  are  no 
means  better  than  to  pause  and  dwell  upon  Swift  and  Addison. 

11. 

*  I  have  oA«n  reflected,*  says  Steele,  ^  afVer  a  night  spent  with  hhu 
(Addison),  apart  from  all  the  world,  that  I  had  had  the  pleasure  ul 
conversing  with  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  Terence  and  Catullus,  who 
had  all  their  wit  and  nature  heightened  witli  humour,  more  exqmsitc 
and  delightful  than  any  other  man  ever  possessed.'^  And  Pope,  a 
rival  of  Addison,  and  a  bitter  rival,  adds :  '  His  conversation  had 
something  in  it  more  charming  than  I  have  found  in  any  other  man.'* 
These  sayings  express  the  whole  talent  of  Addison :  his  writings  are 
conversations,  masterpieces  of  English  urbanity  and  reason ;  nearly  all 
the  details  of  his  character  and  life  have  contributed  to  nourish  this 
urbanity  and  this  reasonableness. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  we  find  him  at  Oxford,  studious  and  peace 
ful,  loving  solitary  walks  under  the  elm  avenues,  and  amongst  the 
beautiful  meadows  on  the  banks  of  the  Cherwell.  From  the  thorny 
brake  of  school  education  he  chose  the  only  flower — a  withered  one, 
doubtless,  Latin  verse — but  one  which,  compared  to  the  erudition,  to 
the  theology,  to  the  logic  of  the  time,  is  still  a  flower.  He  celebrates, 
in  strophes  or  hexameters,  the  peace  of  Hyswick,  or  the  system  of  Dr. 
Burnett ;  he  composes  little  ingenious  poems  on  a  puppet-show,  on  the* 
battle  of  the  pigmies  and  cranes ;  he  learns  to  praise  and  jest — in  Latin, 
it  is  true — but  with  such  success,  that  his  verses  recommend  him  for 
the  rewards  of  the  ministry,  and  even  reach  Boileau.  At  the  same 
time  he  imbues  himself  with  the  Latin  poets ;  he  knows  them  by  heart, 
even  the  most  affected,  Claudian  and  Prudentius ;  presently  in  Italy 
quotations  will  rain  from  his  pen ;  from  top  to  bottom,  in  all  its  nooks 
and  under  all  its  aspects,  his  memory  is  stuffed  with  Latin  verses.  We 
see  that  he  loves  them,  scans  them  with  delight,  that  a  fine  ciesura 
chtu*m8  him,  that  every  delicacy  touches  him,  that  no  hue  of  art  or  emo- 
tion escapes  him,  that  his  literary  tact  is  refined,  and  prepared  to  relish 
all  the  beauties  of  thought  and  expression.  This  inclination,  too  long 
retained,  is  a  sign  of  a  little  mind,  I  allow ;'  a  man  ought  not  to  spend 
wt  much  time  in  inventing  cantos.  Addison  would  have  done  better  to 
enlarge  his  knowledge — to  study  Latin  prose-writers,  Greek  literatuin?. 
Christian  antiquity,  modern  Italy,  which  he  hardly  knew.  But  this 
limited  culture,  leaving  him  weaker,  made  him  more  refined.  He 
formed  his  art  by  studying  only  the  monuments  of  Latin  urbanity ;  h« 
acquired  a  taste  for  the  elegance  and  refinements,  the  triumphs  and 


'  Addison's  Works,  ed.  Hurd,  6  vols.,  v.  151 ;  Steele's  Jitter  to  Mr  Congraff 
729. 
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artifioes  of  style;  be  became  self-contemplatiTe,  eorred,  eapalle  of 
knowing  and  perfecting  his  own  tongue.  In  the  designed  reminiscences, 
the  happy  allusions,  the  discreet  tone  of  his  own  little  poems,  I  find 
beforehand  many  traits  of  the  Spectator, 

Leaving  the  university,  he  travelled  long  in  the  two  most  polished 
countries  in  the  world,  France  and  Italy.  He  lived  at  Paris,  in  the 
boose  of  the  ambassador,  in  the  regular  and  brilliant  society  which 
gave  fashion  to  Europe;  he  visited  Boileau,  Malebranche;  saw  with 
somewhat  malicious  curiosity  the  fine  curtsies  of  the  painted  and 
afiected  ladies  of  Versailles,  the  grace  and  almost  stale  civilities  of  the 
fine  speakers  and  fine  dancers  of  the  other  sex.  He  was  amused  it 
our  complimentary  intercourse,  and  remarked  that  in  France,  when  a 
tailor  accosted  a  shoemaker,  he  congratulated  himself  on  the  honour  of 
saluting  him.  In  Italy  he  admired  the  works  of  art,  and  praised  them 
in  a  letter,*  whose  enthusiasm  is  rather  cold,  but  very  well  expressed.* 
Tou  see  that  he  had  the  fine  training  which  is  now  given  to  young 
men  of  the  higher  ranks.  And  it  was  not  the  amusements  of  Cockneys 
or  the  worry  of  taverns  which  employed  him.  His  beloved  Latin  poets 
followed  him  everywhere.  He  had  read  them  over  before  setting  out ; 
be  recited  their  verses  in  the  places  which  he  mentions. 

'  I  must  confess,  it  was  not  one  of  the  least  entertainments  that  I  met  with  in 
trtveUing,  to  examine  these  several  descriptions,  as  it  were,  upon  the  spot,  and  to 
eompare  the  natural  &ce  of  the  country  with  the  landscapes  that  the  poets  have 
given  us  of  if 

These  were  the  pleasures  of  an  epicure  in  literature ;  there  could  be 
nothing  more  literary  and  less  pedantic  than  the  account  wliich  he 
wrote  on  hie  return.*  Presently  this  refined  and  delicate  curiosity  led 
him  to  coins.  '  There  is  a  great  afiinity,'  he  says,  '  between  them  and 
poetry;'  for  they  serve  as  a  commentary  upon  ancient  authors;  an 
effigy  of  the  Graces  makes  a  verse  of  Horace  visible.  And  on  this  sub- 
ject he  wrote  a  very  agreeable  dialogue,  choosing  for  personages  well- 
bred  men : 

•  All  three  very  well  versed  in  the  politer  parts  of  learning,  and  had  travelled 
iato  the  most  refined  nations  of  Europe.  .  .  .  Their  design  was  to  pass  away  the 
beat  of  the  summer  among  the  fresh  breezes  that  rise  from  the  river  (the  Thames), 
•sd  the  agreeable  mixturo  of  shades  and  fimntains  in  which  the  whole  country 
Mtnrally  abounds.'  * 

>  A  Letter  to  Lord  HaUfax  (1701),  1.  29. 

•  *  Benowned  in  verse,  each  shady  thicket  grows. 
And  every  stream  in  heavenly  numbers  flows.  .  •  . 
Where  the  smooth  chisel  all  its  force  has  shown. 
And  softened  into  flesh  the  rugged  stone.  .  .  . 
Here  pleasing  airs  my  ravisht  soul  confound 
With  circling  notes  and  labyrinths  of  sound.' — Jbid, 

•  Prefaco  to  Remarks  on  Italy,  i.  358.  *  Remarks  on  Itai^ 

•  First  Diaicjue  on  Medals,  i.  855.  Digitized  by  CjOOqIc 
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Then,  witih  a  gentle  and  well-tempered  gaiety,  he  langfis  at  pedants  who 
waste  life  in  discussing  the  Latin  toga  or  sandal,  but  pointed  out,  likf 
a  man  of  taste  and  wit,  the  services  which  coins  might  render  to  history 
and  the  arts.  Was  there  ever  a  better  education  for  a  literary  man  of  the 
world  ?  He  had  already  for  a  long  time  acquired  the  art  of  fashionabU 
poetry,  I  mean  the  correct  verses,  which  are  complimentary,  or  writtee 
to  order.  In  all  polished  society  we  look  for  the  adornment  of  thought; 
we  desire  for  it  rare,  brilliant,  beautiful  dress,  to  distinguish  it  from 
vulgar  thoughts,  and  for  this  reason  we  impose  upon  it  rhyme,  metr6| 
noble  expression ;  we  make  for  it  a  store  of  select  terms,  true  metaphors, 
suitable  images,  which  are  like  an  aristocratic  wardrobe,  in  which  it  it 
hampered  but  must  adorn  itself.  Men  of  wit  are  bound  to  make  verses 
for  it,  and  in  a  certain  style ;  others  to  display  their  lace,  and  after  a 
certain  pattern.  Addison  put  on  this  dress,  and  wore  it  correctly  and 
easily,  passing  without  difficulty  from  one  habit  to  another  similar, 
from  Latin  to  English  verse.  His  principal  piece.  The  CampcugTi^  is 
an  excellent  model  of  becoming  and  classioil  style.  Each  verse  is  fuJi, 
perfect  in  itself,  with  a  clever  antithesis,  or  a  good  epithet,  or  a  figuro 
of  abbreviation.  Countries  have  noble  names ;  Italy  is  Ausonia,  this 
Black  Sea  is  the  Scythian  Sea;  there  are  mountains  of  dead,  and  a 
thunder  of  eloquence  sanctioned  by  Lucian ;  pretty  turns  of  oratorical 
address  imitated  from  Ovid;  cannons  are  mentioned  in  poetic  peri- 
phrases as  later  in  Delille.*  The  poem  is  an  official  and  decorative 
amplification,  like  that  which  Voltaire  wrote  afterwards  on  Fontenoy, 
Addison  does  yet  better ;  he  wrote  an  opera,  a  comedy,  a  much  ad- 
mired tragedy  on  the  death  of  Cato.  Such  writing  was  always,  in  the 
last  century,  a  passport  to  employ  good  style  and  to  enter  fashionable 
society.  A  young  man  in  Voltaire's  time,  on  leaving  college,  had  to 
write  his  tragedy,  as  now  he  must  write  an  article  on  political  economy ; 
it  was  then  a  proof  that  he  could  converse  with  ladies,  as  now  it  is 
a  proof  that  he  can  argue  with  men.  He  learned  the  art  of  being 
amusing,  of  touching,  of  talking  of  love ;  he  thus  escaped  from  dry  or 
special  studies;  he  could  choose  among  events  or  sentiments  those 
which  will  interest  or  please ;  he  was  able  to  hold  his  own  in  good 
company,  to  be  sometimes  agreeable  there,  never  to  transgress.  Sue/} 
It  the  culture  which  ihete  workt  gave  Addison ;  it  it  df  slight  Lni|  ort 

*  On  the  victory  of  Blenheim. 

*  •  With  floods  of  gore  .  .  .  the  rivers  swell.  .  .  , 
Moantains  of  dead. 
Rows  of  hollow  brass 
Tube  behind  tube  the  dreadful  entrance  keep, 
Whilst  in  their  wombs  ten  thousand  thnnders  sleep.  .  .  . 
.  .  .  Here  shattered  walls,  like  broken  rocks,  from  far 
Rise  up  in  hideous  views,  the  guilt  of  war ; 
Whilst  here  the  vine  o'er  hills  of  ruin  climbs 
Industrious  to  conceal  great  Bourbon's  crimes.'/^  T 
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ance  that  thej  are  pocv.  In  them  he  dealt  with  passions,  humoir; 
he  produced  in  his  opera  some  lively  and  smiling  images ;  in  his  tragedjf 
tome  noble  or  moving  accents ;  he  emerged  from  reasoning  and  pure 
dissertation ;  he  acquired  the  art  of  rendering  morality  visible  and 
truth  expressive ;  he  knew  how  to  give  ideas  a  physiognomy,  and  that 
an  attractive  one.  Thus  was  the  finished  writer  perfected  by  contact 
with  ancient  and  modem,  foreign  and  national  urbanity,  by  the  sight  ot 
the  fine  arts,  by  experience  of  the  world  and  study  of  style,  by  con  • 
tinitous  and  delicate  choice  of  all  ^lat  is  agreeable  in  things  and  m(in, 
in  life  and  art. 

His  politeness  received  from  his  character  a  singular  bent  and  charm. 
It  was  not  external,  simply  voluntary  and  official ;  it  came  from  the 
heart.  He  was  gentle  and  kind,  of  a  refined  sensibility,  so  timid  even 
as  to  remain  quiet  and  seem  dull  in  a  numerous  company  or  be- 
fore strangers,  only  recovering  his  spirits  before  intimate  friends,  and 
confessing  that  he  could  not  talk  well  to  more  than  one.  He  could  not 
endure  a  sharp  discussion ;  when  the  opponent  was  intractable,  he  pre- 
tended to  approve,  and  for  punishment,  plunged  him  discreetly  into  his 
own  folly.  He  withdrew  by  preference  from  political  arguments ;  being 
invited  to  deal  with  them  in  the  SpectcUoTy  he  contented  himself  with 
inoffensive  and  general  subjects,  which  could  interest  all  whilst  shock- 
ing none.  He  would  have  suffered  in  making  others  suffer.  Though 
a  very  decided  and  faithful  Whig,  he  continued  moderate  in  polemics ; 
and  in  a  time  when  conquerors  legally  attempted  to  assassinate  or  ruin 
the  conquered,  he  confined  himself  to  show  the  faults  of  argument 
made  by  the  Tories,  or  to  rail  courteously  at  their  prejudices.  At 
Dublin  he  went  first  of  all  to  shake  the  hand  of  Swift,  his  great  and 
fallen  adversary.  Insqlted  bitterly  by  Dennis  and  Pope,  he  refused  to 
employ  against  them  his  influence  or  his  wit,  and  praised  Pope  to  the 
end.  What  could  be  more  touching,  when  we  have  read  his  life,  than 
bis  essay  on  kindness?  we  perceive  that  he  is  unconsciously  speaking  of 
hunself: 

'  There  is  no  society  or  conversation  to  be  kept  np  m  the  world  withont  good- 
astare,  or  something  which  must  bear  its  appearance,  and  supply  its  place.  For 
this  reason  mankind  have  been  forced  to  invent  a  kind  of  artificial  humanity, 
whii;h  is  what  we  express  by  the  word  good-breeding.  .  .  .  The  greatest  vits  I 
bare  conversed  with  are  men  eminent  for  their  humanity.  .  .  .  Good-natu**e  is 
generally  bom  with  us ;  health,  prosperity,  and  kind  treatment  from  the  woild 
iie  great  cherishers  of  it  where  they  find  it.'  ^ 

It  so  happens  that  he  is  involuntarily  describing  his  own  charm  and 
bis  own  success.  It  is  himself  that  he  is  unveiling ;  he  was  very  pros- 
perous, and  his  good  fortune  spread  itself  around  him  in  affectionate 
sentiments,  in  constant  discretion,  in  calm  cheerfulness.  At  college  he 
was  distingiushed ;  his  Latin  verses  made  him  a  fellow  at  Oxford ;  he 
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spent  ten  jeirttlierein  gra^e  amusements  and  the  stadiet  which  pleased 
him.  From  the  age  of  twenty-two,  Dryden,  the  prince  of  literature 
praised  him  splendidly.  When  he  left  Oxford,  the  minbters  gave  him 
a  pension  of  three  hundred  pounds  to  finish  his  education,  and  prepare 
him  for  public  service.  On  his  return  from  his  travels,  his  poem  on 
Blenheim  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  the  Whigs.  He  became  a 
member  of  Parliament,  twice  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Under-Secretary  of 
8tate,  Secretary  of  State.  Party  hatred  spared  him ;  amid  the  almost 
universal  defeat  of  the  Whigs,  he  was  re-elected ;  in  the  furious  war  ol 
Whigs  and  Tories,  both  united  to  applaud  his  tragedy  of  dUo;  the 
most  cruel  pamphleteers  respected- him ;  his  uprightness,  his  talent, 
seemed  exalted  by  common  consent  above  discussion.  He  lived  in 
abundance,  activity,  and  honours,  wisely  and  usefully,  amid  die  assi- 
duous admiration  and  constant  affection  of  learned  and  distinguished 
friends,  who  could  never  have  too  much  of  his  conversation,  amid  the 
applause  of  all  the  good  men  and  all  the  cultivated  minds  of  England. 
If  twice  the  fall  of  his  party  seemed  to  destroy  or  retard  his  fortune,  he 
maintained  his  position  without  much  effort,  by  reflection  and  coolness, 
prepared  for  all  that  might  happen,  accepting  mediocrity,  confirmed  in 
a  natural  and  acquired  calmness,  accommodating  himself  without  yield- 
ing to  men,  respectful  to  the  great  without  degrading  himself,  {ree  from 
secret  revolt  or  internal  suffering.  These  are  the  sources  of  his  talent ; 
could  any  be  purer  or  finer  ?  could  anything  be  more  engaging  than 
worldly  polish  and  elegance,  without  the  factitious  ardour  and  the  com- 
plimentary falseness  of  the  world?  And  will  you  look  for  a  more 
amiable  conversation  than  that  of  a  good  and  happy  man,  whose  know- 
ledge,  taste,  and  wit  are  only  employed  to  give  you  pleasure  ? 

IIL 

This  pleasure  will  be  useful  to  yon.  Tour  interlocutor  is  as  grave 
as  he  is  polite ;  he  would  and  can  instruct  as  well  as  amuse  you  ;  his 
education  has  been  as  solid  as  it  has  been  elegant ;  he  even  confesses  in 
the  Spectator  that  he  prefers  the  serious  to  tlie  funny  style.  He  is 
naturally  reflective,  silent,  attentive.  He  has  studied  literature,  men, 
and  things,  with  the  conscientiousness  of  a  scholar  and  an  observer. 
When  he  travelled  in  Italy,  it  was  in  the  English  style,  noting  the 
difference  of  manners,  the  peculiarities  of  the  soil,  the  good  and  ill  effects 
of  various  governments ;  storing  hin)self  with  concise  reminiscences, 
circumstantial  mementoes  on  taxes,  buildings,  minerals,  atmosphere, 
harbours,  administration,  and  I  cannot  say  how  many  other  things.' 
An  English  lord,  who  travels  in  Holland,  goes  simply  into  a  cheese-shop, 
in  order  to  see  for  himself  all  the  stages  of  the  manufacture  ;  he  returns, 
like  Addison,  provided  with  exact  statistics,  complete  notes :  this  mass 
of  verified  information  is  the  foundation  of  the  common  sense  of  English* 

^  See,  for  Instance,  his  chapter  on  the  Republic  of  8an  Marino, 
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Addison  added  to  it  experience  of  business,  hRvIng  been  sncoes- 
sirdjy  QT  at  the  same  time,  a  journalist,  a  member  of  Parliament,  a 
statesman  hand  and  heart  in  all  the  fights  and  chances  of  party.  Mert 
Ktorary  education  only  makes  good  talkers,  able  to  adorn  and  publish 
ideas  which  they  do  not  possess,  and  which  others  furnish  for  them.  If 
writers  wish  to  invent,  they  must  look  to  events  and  men,  not  to  books 
and  drawing-rooms ;  the  conversation  of  special  men  is  more  useful  to 
them  than  the  study  of  perfect  periods ;  they  cannot  think  for  them- 
selves, but  in  so  far  as  they  have  lived  or  acted.  Addison  knew  how  to 
act  and  live.  When  we  read  his  reports,  letters,  and  discussions,  we 
feel  that  politics  and  government  have  given  him  half  hb  mind.  To 
exercise  patronage,  to  handle  money,  to  interpret  the  law,  to  divine  the 
motives  of  men,  to  foresee  the  changes  of  public  opinion,  to  be  com- 
pelled to  judge  rightly,  quickly,  and  twenty  times  a  day,  on  present  and 
gruat  interests,  under  the  inspection  of  the  public  and  the  espionnage 
of  enemies  ;  all  this  nourished  hb  reason  and  sustained  hb  discourses. 
Such  a  man  might  judge  and  counsel  his  fellows ;  his  judgments  were 
Bot  amplifications  arranged  by  a  process  of  the  brain,  but  observations 
controlled  by  experience :  he  might  be  Ibtened  to  on  moral  subjects  as 
a  physician  was  on  physical  subjects ;  we  could  feel  that  he  spoke  with 
authority,  and  that  we  were  instructed. 

After  having  listened  a  little,  people  felt  themselves  better ;  for  they 
recognised  in  him  from  the  first  a  singularly  elevated  soul,  very  pure,  so 
much  attached  to  uprightness  that  he  made  it  his  constant  and  hb 
dearest  pleasure.  He  naturally  loved  beauty,  kindness  and  justice, 
science  and  liberty.  From  an  early  age  he  had  joined  the  Liberal  party, 
and  he  continued  in  it  to  the  end,  hoping  the  best  of  human  virtue  and 
reason,  noting  the  wretchedness  into  which  people  fell  who  abandoned 
their  dignity  with  their  independence.^  He  followed  the  lofty  dis- 
coveries of  the  new  physical  sciences,  so  as  to  raise  still  more  the  idea 
wliich  he  had  of  God's  work.  He  loved  the  deep  and  serious  emotions 
which  reveal  to  us  the  nobility  of  our  natiu'e  and  the  infirmity  of  our 
oonditioD«  He  employed  hb  talent  and  all  hb  writings  in  giving  us  the 
ol  what  we  are  worth,  and  of  what  we  are  to  be.     0(  two 


*  Letter  from  Italy  to  Lord  Halifax : 

'  O  Liberty,  thou  Qoddess  heavenly  bright. 
Profuse  of  bliss,  and  pregnant  with  delight 
Eternal  pleasures  in  thy  presence  reign, 
And  smiling  plenty  leads  thy  wanton  train.  .  .  . 
Tb  liberty  that  crowns  Britannia's  ble. 
And  makes  her  barren  rocks  and  her  bleak  mountains  smile.' 
khoai  the  Republic  of  San  Marino  he  writes : 

•  Nothing  can  be  a  greater  instance  of  the  natural  love  that  mankind  has  fof 
Dberty,  and  of  their  aversion  to  an  arbitrary  government,  than  such  a  savage 
mountain  covered  with  people,  and  the  Campania  of  Rome,  which  lies  in  the 

)  coantry,  almost  destitute  of  inhabitants.'— iZ^morAv  on  lUUy  i.  400. 
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tragedies  which  he  composed  or  contemplated,  one  was  on  the  death  of 
Cato,  the  most  virtuous  of  the  Romans ;  the  other  on  that  of  Socrates, 
the  most  virtuous  of  the  Greeks.  At  the  end  of  the  first  he  felt  some 
scruples ;  and  for  fear  of  excusing  suicide,  he  gave  Cato  some  remorse. 
His  opera  of  Rosannond  was  finished  with  the  injunction  to  prefer  pun 
love  to  forbidden  joys ;  the  Spectator,  the  Tatler,  the  Chiardum^  are  mew 
lay  sermons.  Moreover,  he  practised  his  maxims.  When  he  was  in 
office,  his  integrity  was  perfect ;  he  served  men — often  those  whom  hf 
did  not  know — always  gratuitously,  refusing  even  disguised  presents. 
When  out  of  ofiice,  his  loyalty  vras  perfect ;  he  maintained  his  opinionfl 
and  friendships  without  bitterness  or  baseness,  boldly  praising  his  fallen 
protectors,^  fearing  not  thereby  to  expose  himself  to  the  loss  of  his  only 
remaining  resources.  He  was  naturally  noble,  and  he  was  so  rationally 
He  considered  that  there  is  common  sense  in  honesty.  His  first  care, 
IS  he  said,  was  to  range  his  passions  on  the  side  of  truth.  He  had  made 
for  himself  a  portrait  of  a  rational  creature,  and  he  made  his  conduct 
conformable  to  this  by  reflection  as  much  as  by  instinct.  He  rested 
every  virtue  on  an  order  of  principles  and  proofs.  His  logic  fed  his 
morality,  and  the  uprightness  of  his  mind  carried  out  the  justice  of  hia 
heart  His  religion,  English  in  every  sense,  was  after  the  like  fashion. 
He  rested  his  faith  on  a  regular  succession  of  historical  discussions : 
he  established  the  existence  of  God  by  a  regular  succession  of  moral 
deductions ;  minute  and  solid  demonstration  was  throughout  the  guide 
and  author  of  his  beliefs  and  emotions.  Thus  disposed,  he  loved  to 
conceive  God  as  the  rational  head  of  the  world ;  he  transformed  acci- 
dents and  necessities  into  calculations  and  directions ;  he  saw  order  and 
providence  in  the  conflict  of  things,  and  felt  aroimd  him  the  wisdom 
which  he  attempted  to  establish  in  himself.  He  trusted  in  God  as  a 
good  and  just  being,  who  felt  himself  in  the  hands  of  a  good  and  just 
being.  He  lived  willingly  in  his  knowledge  and  presence,  and  thought 
of  the  unknown  future  which  was  to  complete  human  nature  and  accom- 
plish moral  order.  When  the  end  came,  he  went  over  his  life,  and 
discovered  that  he  had  done  some  wrong  or  other  to  Gay :  this  wrong 
was  doubtless  slight,  since  Gay  had  no  suspicion  of  it.  Addison  begged 
him  to  come  to  his  bedside,  and  asked  his  pardon.  When  he  was  abont 
to.  die,  he  wished  still  to  be  useful,  and  sent  for  his  son-in-law,  Lo^ 
Warwick,  whose  levity  had  dbturbed  him  more  than  once.  He  wa« 
so  weak  that  at  first  he  could  not  speak.  The  young  man,  after  waiting 
a  while,  said  to  him :  *  Dear  Sir,  you  sent  for  me,  I  believe ;  I  ^^P* 
that  you  have  some  commands ;  I  shall  hold  them  most  sacred.'  !"• 
dying  man  with  an  effort  pressed  his  hand,  and  replied  gently :  *  ^^ 
in  what  peace  a  Christian  can  die.'  *    Shortly  afterwards  he  exp^ 

*  Halifax,  for  (nstance. 

^  Of  the  Christian  Bdigian. 

'  Addison's  Works,  vi.  526. 
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IV. 

•The  great  and  only  end  of  these  specuktions,'  says  Addison,  in  a 
nnmber  of  the  Spectator,  *  is  to  banish  vice  and  ignorance  out  of  the 
tcriitories  of  Great  Britain.'  And  he  kept  his  word.  His  papers  are 
wholly  moral— advice  to  families,  reprimands  to  thoughtless  women,  a 
poriniit  of  an  honest  man,  remedies  for  the  passions,  reflections  on  God, 
the  future  life.  I  hardly  know,  or  rather  I  know  very  well,  what 
Ya.'scess  a  newspaper  full  of  sermons  would  have  in  France.  In  England 
it  was  extraordinary,  equal  to  that  of  the  most  fortunate  modern 
novelists.  In  the  general  disaster  of  the  reviews,  ruined  by  the  Stamp 
Act,  the  Spectator  doubled  its  price,  and  held  its  ground.  This  was 
because  it  offered  to  Englishmen  the  picture  of  English  reason :  the 
talent  and  the  teaching  were  in  harmony  with  the  needs  of  the  age  and 
of  the  country.  Let  us  endeavour  to  describe  this  reason,  which  was 
gradually  eliminated  from  Puritanism  and  its  rigidity,  from  the  Restora- 
tion and  its  excess.  The  mind  attained  its  balance  together  with  religion 
and  the  state.  It  conceived  the  rule,  and  disciplined  its  conduct ;  it 
diverged  from  a  life  of  excess,  and  confirmed  itself  in  a  sensible  life ; 
it  shunned  physical  and  prescribed  moral  existence.  Addison  rejects 
with  scorn  gross  corporeal  pleasure,  the  brutal  joy  of  noise  and  motion : 

'  I  would  nevertheless  leave  to  the  consideration  of  those  who  are  the  patrons  of 
this  monstrous  trial  of  skill,  whether  or  no  they  are  not  guilty,  in  some  measure,  of 
an  affront  to  their  species,  in  treating  after  this  manner  the  human  face  divine. '  * 

*  is  it  possibl«  that  human  nature  can  rejoice  in  its  disgrace,  and  take  i»lea.«rare 
in  seeing  its  owu  figure  turned  to  ridicule,  and  distorted  into  forms  that  raise 
horror  and  aversion  T  There  it  something  disingenuoas  and  immoral  in  the  being 
abb  to  bear  such  a  sight. ' ' 

Of  course  he  sets  himself  against  licence  without  artlessness  and  the 
systematic  debauchery  which  was  the  taste  and  the  shame  of  the  Resto- 
ration. He  wrote  whole  articles  against  young  fashionable  men,  *a 
sort  of  vermin  *  who  fill  London  with  their  bnst.uds ;  against  profes- 
sional seducers,  who  are  the  *  knights-errant '  of  vice. 

'  When  men  of  rank  and  figure  pass  away  their  lives  in  these  criminal  pursuits 
IB/I  practices,  they  ought  to  consider  that  they  render  themselves  more  vile  and 
ilotpicable  than  any  innocent  man  can  be,  whatever  low  station  his  fortune  oi 
birth  have  placed  him  in.'* 

Ue  severely  jeers  at  women  who  expose  themselves  to  temptations,  and 
whom  he  calls  *  salamanders : ' 

'  A  salamander  is  a  kind  of  heroine  in  chastity,  that  treads  upon  fire,  and  lives 
h  the  midst  of  flames  without  being  hurt.  A  salamander  knows  no  distinction  of 
■ex  in  those  she  converses  with,  grows  familiar  with  a  stranger  at  first  sight,  an(f 
it  not  so  nanow-spirited  as  to  observe  whether  the  person  ihe  talks  to  be  in  breeches 

'*«<«fc>r,No.l78.  «7Vrtfer.No.l08.  S^^S!^ 
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or  pettfcoati.  She  admits  a  male  visitaiit  to  her  bedside,  plays  with  him  a  wfaola 
afternoon  at  picquet,  walks  with  him  two  or  three  hours  by  moonlight.'  -^ 

He  fights  like  a  preacher  against  the  fashion  of  low  dresseSi  and  gniTclj 
demands  the  tucker  and  modesty  of  old  tiroes : 

'  To  prevent  these  saucy  familiar  glances,  1  would  entreat  my  gentle  readers  tc 
sew  on  their  tuckers  again,  to  letrieye  the  modesty  of  their  characters,  and  not  to 
imitate  the  nakedness,  but  the  innocence,  of  their  mother  £ve.  In  short,  modesty 
gives  the  maid  greater  beauty  than  even  the  bloom  of  youth ;  it  bestows  on.  tht 
wife  the  dignity  of  a  matron,  and  reinstates  the  widow  in  her  viiginity. ' ' 

Yon  will  find,  further  on,  lectures  on  the  masquerades,  which  end  wi^b 
a  rendezvous ;  precepts  on  the  number  of  glasses  people  might  drink, 
and  the  dishes  of  which  they  might  eat ;  condemnations  of  licentious 
professors  of  irreligion  and  immorality ;  all  maxims  now  somewhat 
stale,  but  then  new  and  useful,  because  Wycherley  and  Rochester  had 
put  the  opposite  maxims  into  use  and  credit.  Debauchery  passed  for 
French  and  fashionable :  this  is  why  Addison  proscribes  in  addition  all 
French  frivolities.  He  laughs  at  women  who  receive  visitors  in  their 
dressing-rooms,  and  speak  aloud  at  the  theatre: 

*  There  is  nothing  which  exposes  a  woman  to  greater  dangers,  than  that  gaiety 
and  airiness  of  temper,  which  are  natural  to  most  of  the  sex.  It  should  be  there- 
fore the  concern  of  every  wise  and  virtuous  woman  to  keep  this  sprightliuess  from 
degenerating  into  levity.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole  discourse  and  behaviour  of 
the  French  is  to  make  the  sex  more  fantastical,  or  (as  they  are  pleased  to  term  it) 
more  awakened,  than  is  consistent  either  with  virtue  or  discretion.'  * 

You  see  already  in  these  strictures  the  portrait  of  the  sensible  honae- 
wife,  the  modest  English  wife,  domestic  and  grave,  taken  up  with  her 
husband  and  children.  Addison  returns  a  score  of  times  to  the  artifices^ 
the  pretty  affected  babyisms,  the  coquetry,  the  futilities  of  women* 
He  cannot  suffer  languishing  or  lazy  habits.  He  is  full  of  epigrams, 
written  against  flirtations,  extravagant  toilets,  useless  visits.^  He 
writes  a  satirical  journal  of  a  man  who  goes  to  hb  club,  learns  the 
news,  yawns,  studies  the  barometer,  and  thinks  his  time  well  occupied. 
He  considers  that  our  time  is  a  capital,  our  business  a  duty,  and  our 
life  a  task. 

Only  a  task.  If  he  holds  himself  superior  to  sensual  life,  he  ii 
inferior  to  philosophical  life.  Hb  morality,  thoroughly  English,  always 
crawls  among  commonplaces,  discovering  no  principles,  making  od 
deductions.  The  fine  and  lofty  aspects  of  the  mind  are  wanting. 
He  gives  inimitable  advice,  a  clear  watchword,  justified  by  what 
happened  yesterday,  useful  for  to-morrow.  He  observes  that  fathers 
must  not  be  inflexible,  and  that  they  often  repent  driving  their  children 
to  despair.  He  flnds  that  bad  books  are  pernicious,  because  their 
*  endurance  carries  their  pobon  to  future  ages.     He  consoles  a  womaa 

"  Bpectator,  No.  198.  *  Ouardian,  No.  100. 
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wlio  lias  lost  lier  sweetheart,  hy  showing  her  the  mlsfortnnes  of  so  many 

otbcr  people  who  are  suffering  the  greatest  evils  at  the  same  time.    His 

J^fecUMtar  is  only  an  honest  man's  manual,  and  is  often  like  the  CompleU 

ZjOtoyer.     It  b  practical,  its  aim  being  not  to  an^jpe,  but  to  correct  us^ 

The  conscientious  Protestant,  nourished  with  dissertations  and  morality, 

demands  an  effectual  monitor  and  guide ;  he  would  like  his  reading  to 

mflaeiice  his  conduct,  and  his  newspaper  to  suggest  a  resolution.     To 

this   end  Addison  seeks  motives  everywhere      He  thinks  of  the  future 

life,  but  does  not  forget  the  present ;  he  rests  virtue  on  interest,  rightly 

understood.     He  strains  no  principle  to  its  limits ;  he  accepts  them  all, 

as  they  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  human  domain,  according  to  their 

manifest  goodness,  tracing  only  the  primary  consequences,  shunning 

the  powerful  logical  pressure  which  spoils  all  by  expressing  too  much 

See  him  establishing  a  maxim,  recommending  constancy  for  instance ; 

his  motives  are  mixed  and  incongruous :  first,  inconstancy  exposes  us 

to  scorn  ;  next,  it  puts  us  in  continual  distraction  ;  again,  it  hinders  us 

as  a  mle  from  sttaining  our  end ;  raoreover,  it  is  the  great  feature  of 

every  human  and  mortal  being;    finally,  it  is  most  opposed  to  the 

inflexible  nature  of  God,  who  ought  to  be  onr  modeL     The  whole  is 

illustrated  at  the  close  by  a  quotation  from  Dryden  and  a  verse  from 

Horace.     This  medley  and  jumble  describe  the  ordinary  mind  which 

remains  on  the  level  of  its  audience,  and  the  practical  mind,  which 

knows  how  to  dominate  over  its  audience.     Addison  persuades  the 

public,  because  he  draws  from  the  public  sources  of  belief.     He  is 

powerfol  because  he  is  vulgar,  and  useful  because  he  is  narrow. 

Picture  now  this  mind,  so  characteristically  mediocre,  limited  to  the 
disooveTj  of  good  motives  of  action.  What  a  reflective  man,  always 
equal  and  dignified  1  What  a  store  he  has  of  resolutions  and  maxims ! 
All  rapture,  instinct,  inspiration,  and  caprice,  are  abolished  or  disci- 
plined. No  case  surprises  or  carries  him  a¥ray.  He  is  always  ready 
and  protected ;  so  much  so,  that  he  is  like  an  automaton.  Argument 
has  frozen  and  invaded  him.  See,  for  instance,  how  he  puts  us  on 
our  guard  against  involuntary  hypocrisy,  announcing,  explaining,  dis- 
tinguishing the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  modes,  dragging  on  with 
exordiums,  preparations,  methods,  allusions  to  Scripture.^  After  six 
lines  of  this  morality,  a  Frenchman  would  go  out  for  a  mouthful  of 
fresh  air.  What  in  the  name  of  heaven  would  he  do,  if,  in  order  to 
move  him  to  piety,  he  was  told  *  that  God's  omniscience  and  omnipre- 
sence furnished  us  with  three  kinds  of  motives,  and  then  subdivided 
these  motives  into  first,  second,  and  third?  To  put  calculation  at 
every  stage;  to  come  with  weight  and  figures  into  the  thick  of  human 
INttsions,  to  ticket  them,  classify  them  like  bales,  to  tell  the  public  that 
the  inventory  is  complete ;  to  lead  them,  with  the  reckoning  in  their 
hand,  and  by  the  mere  virtue  of  statistics,  to  honour  and  duty, — such  is 

*  SpeOaiar,  No.  899.  «  Ibid.  No.  571.  ' 
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tbe  moraKtj  of  Addison  and  of  England.  It  is  a  sort  of  eommeKdal 
common  sense  applied  to  the  interests  of  the  soul ;  a  preacher  heid  ia 
only  an  economist  in  a  white  tie,  who  treats  conscience  like  food^  and 
refutes  vice  as  a  set  o^prohibitiont. 

There  is  nothing  sublime  or  chimerical  in  the  end  which  he  icta 
before  us;  all  is  practical,  that  is,  business-like  and  sensible:  tbe 
question  is,  How  *  to  be  easy  here  and  happy  afterwards.'  To  be  easy 
is  a  word  which  has  no  French  equivalent,  meaning  that  comfortable 
state  of  the  mind,  a  means  of  calm  satisfaction,  approved  action  and 
«erene  conscience.  Addison  makes  it  consist  in  labour  and  manly 
functions,  carefully  and  regularly  discharged.  We  must  see  with 
what  complacency  he  paints  in  the  Freeholder  and  Sir  Roger  the  grave 
pleasures  of  a  citizen  and  proprietor : 

*  I  have  rather  chosen  this  title  (the  Freeholder)  than  any  other,  because  it  ia 
what  1  most  glory  in,  and  what  most  effectually  calls  to  my  mind  the  happiness  of 
that  government  under  which  I  live.  As  a  British  freeholder,  I  should  not  scrapie 
taking  place  of  a  French  marquis  ;  and  when  I  see  one  of  my  countrymen  amus- 
ing himself  in  his  little  cabbage-gnrden,  I  naturally  look  xx\)ou  him  as  a  greater 
pei-son  than  the  owner  t)f  the  richeat  vineyard  in  Champaf^e.  .  .  .  There  is  an 
uiisi)eakablc  pleasure  in  calling  anything  one's  own.  A  freehold,  though  it  be 
but  in  ice  and  snow,  will  make  the  owner  pleased  in  the  possession,  and  stout  in 
the  defence  of  it.  •  •  •  I  consider  myself  as  one  who  give  my  consent  to  every 
law  which  passes.  ...  A  freeholder  is  but  one  remove  from  a  legislator,  and  for 
that  reason  ought  to  stand  up  in  the  defence  of  those  laws  which  are  ia  some 
degree  of  his  own  making.'  ^ 

These  are  all  English  feelings,  made  vp  of  calculation  and  pride,  ener- 
getic and  austere ;  and  this  portrait  is  capped  by  that  of  the  married 
man: 

'  Nothing  is  more  gratifying  to  the  mind  of  man  than  power  or  domini<m ;  and 
this  I  think  myself  amply  possessed  of,  as  I  am  the  father  of  a  family.  I  am  per- 
petually taken  up  in  giving  out  orders,  in  prescribing  duties,  in  hearing  parties, 
in  administering  justice,  and  in  distributing  rewards  and  punishmenta  ...  1  \otik 
upon  my  family  as  a  patriarchal  sovereignty,  in  which  I  am  myself  both  king  and 
priest.  .  . .  When  I  see  my  little  troop  before  me,  I  rejoice  in  the  additions  I  have 
made  to  my  species,  to  my  country,  and  to  my  religion,  in  having  produced  such 
a  number  of  reasonable  creatures,  citizens,  and  Christians.  I  am  pleased  to  see 
myself  thus  perpetuated  ;  and  as  there  is  no  production  comparable  to  that  of  a 
human  creature,  I  am  more  proud  of  having  been  the  occasion  of  ten  such  glorious 
pix)ductions,  than  if  I  had  built  a  hundred  pyramids  at  my  own  expense,  or 
published  as  many  voIobms  of  the  finest  wit  and  learning.'* 

If  now  you  take  the  man  away  from  his  estate  and  bis  houseLold, 
alone  with  himself,  in  moments  of  idleness  or  reverie,  you  will  find 
him  just  as  positive.  He  observes,  that  he  may  cultivate  his  owa 
leasoning  power,  and  that  of  others;  he  stores  himself  with  morality; 
he  wishes  to  make  the  most  of  himself  and  of  existence.  The  northern 
races  willingly  direct  their  thoughts  to  final  dissolution  and  the  dark 

«  mreehold&r,  Na  1.  •  apeckOor,  No.  60a 
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future.  Addison  often  ebose  for  his  promenade  gloomy  Westminster 
Abbey,  xrith  its  many  tombs : 

'  Upon  my  going  into  the  church  I  entertained  myself  with  the  dij^ing  of  a 
grare  ;  and  saw  in  every  shovel-fall  of  it  that  was  thrown  up,  the  fragment  of  a 
bone  or  skull  intermixt  with  a  kind  of  fresh  mouldering  earth  that  some  time 
«r  other  had  a  place  in  the  composition  of  an  human  hody.  ...  I  consider  that 
great  day  when  we  shall  all  of  ns  be  contemporaries  and  make  our  appearance 
together.'* 

A  nd  suddenly  bis  emodon  is  transformed  into  profitable  meditations. 
Under  his  morality  is  a  balance  which  weighs  the  qiiantities  of  happi- 
ness. He  stirs  himself  by  mathematical  comparisons  to  prefer  the 
future  to  the  present  He  tries  to  realise,  amidst  an  assemblage  of 
dates,  the  disproportion  of  our  short  life  to  infinity.  Thus  arises  this 
religion,  a  product  of  melancholic  temperament  and  acquired  logic,  in 
which  man,  a  sort  of  calculating  Hamlet,  aspires  to  the  ideal  by  making 
a  good  business  of  it,  and  maintains  his  poetical  sentiments  by  financial 
additions. 

In  such  a  subject  these  habits  are  offensive.  We  ought  not  to  try 
and  over-define  or  prove  God ;  religion  is  rather  a  matter  of  feeling 
than  of  science ;  we  compromise  it  by  exacting  too  rigorous  demonstra- 
tions, and  too  precise  dogmas.  It  is  the  heart  which  sees  heaven ; 
if  you  would  make  me  believe  in  it,  as  you  make  me  believe  in  the 
Antipodes,  by  geographical  accounts  and  probabilities,  I  shall  barely  or 
not  at  all  believe.  Addison  has  little  more  than  his  college  arguments 
or  edification,  very  like  those  of  the  Abb6  Pluche,'  which  let  in  objec- 
tions at  every  cleft,  and  which  we  can  only  regard  as  dialectical  essays, 
or  sources  of  emotion.  Add  the  motives  of  interest  and  calculations 
of  prudence,  which  can  make  recruits,  but  not  converts ;  these  are  his 
proofs.  There  is  an  element  of  coarseness  in  this  fashion  of  treating 
divine  things,  and  we  like  still  less  the  exactness  with  which  hr  explains 
God,  reducing  him  to  a  mere  magnified  man.  Thb  preciseness  and  this 
narrowness  go  so  far  as  to  describe  heaven : 

*  Though  the  Deity  be  thus  essentially  present  through  aQ  the  immensity  of 
qtece,  there  is  one  X)art  of  it  in  which  he  discovers  himself  in  a  most  transcendent 
and  visible  gloiy.  ...  It  is  here  where  the  glorified  body  of  our  Saviour  resides, 
and  where  all  the  celestial  hierarchies,  and  the  innumemble  hosts  of  angels,  are 
^presented  an  perpetually  surrounding  the  seat  of  God  with  hallelujahs  and  hymns 
of  praise.  .  .  .  With  how  much  skill  must  the  throne  of  God  he  erected  !  .  .  • 
How  great  must  he  the  majesty  of  that  place,  where  the  whole  art  of  creation  has 
been  employed,  and  where  God  has  chosen  to  shew  himself  in  the  most  magnificent 
manner  I  What  must  be  the  architecture  of  infinite  power  under  the  direction  of 
infinite  wisdom  f  *' 

^  SpectcUor,  Nos.  26  and  575. 

*  The  Abbe  Pluche  (1688-1761)  wafl  the  author  of  a  Systeme  de  la  Nature 
ind  several  other  works. — Tb. 

»  S^^ectoUar.  No.  580;  see  ahK>  No.  531. 
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Moreover,  the  place  ntist  be  yery  grand,  and  tbej  have  music  there: 
it  is  n  noble  palace ;  perhaps  there  are  antechambers.  Enough ;  I  wiH 
not  continue.  The  same  dull  and  literal  precision  makes  him  inquire 
what  sort  of  happiness  the  elect  have.*  I'liey  will  be  admitted  into  the 
councils  of  Providence,  and  will  understand  all  its  proceedings : 

*  There  is,  doubtless,  a  faculty  in  spirits  by  which  ihey  apprehend  one  tnotbcv 
AS  our  senses  do  material  objects ;  and  there  is  no  question  but  our  souls,  vrhea 
they  are  dis^bodied,  or  placed  in  glorified  bodies,  will  by  this  faculty,  in  what- 
ever  part  of  space  they  reside,  be  alwajrs  sensible  of  the  Divine  Presence.' ' 

This  grovelling  philosophy  repels  you.  One  word  of  Addison  wiH 
justify  it,  and  make  you  understand  it :  *  Hie  business  of  mankind  in 
this  life  is  rather  to  act  than  to  know.'  Now,  such  a  philosophy  is  as 
useful  in  action  as  flat  in  science.  All  its  faults  of  speculation  become 
merits  in  practice.  It  follows  in  a  prosy  manner  positive  religion.* 
What  support  does  it  not  attain  from  the  authority  of  an  ancient  tradi- 
tion, a  national  institution,  an  established  priesthood,  visible  ceremonies, 
cvery-day  customs  I  It  employs  as  arguments  public  utility,  the  ex- 
ample of  great  minds,  heavy  logic,  literal  interpretation,  and  unmistake- 
able  texts.  What  better  means  of  governing  the  crowd,  than  to  degrade 
proofs  to  the  vulgarity  of  its  intelligence  and  needs?  It  humanises 
the  Divinity :  is  it  not  the  only  way  to  make  men  understand  him  ?  It 
defines  almost  obviously  a  future  life :  is  it  not  the  only  way  to  cause 
it  to  be  wished  for  ?  The  poetry  of  high  philosophical  deductions  is 
weak  beside  the  inner  persuasion,  rooted  by  so  many  positive  and  de- 
tailed descriptions.  In  this  way  an  active  piety  is  bom ;  and  religion 
thus  constructed  doubles  the  force  of  the  moral  spring.  Addison's  is 
admirable,  because  it  is  so  strong.  Energy  of  feeling  rescues  wretched- 
ness of  dogma.  Beneath  his  dissertations  we  feel  that  he  is  moved ; 
minutiffi,  pedantry  disappear.  We  see  in  him  now  only  a  soul  deeply 
penetrated  with  adoration  and  respect ;  no  more  a  preacher  classifying 
God's  attributes,  and  pursuing  his  trade  as  a  good  logician ;  but  a  man 
who  naturally,  and  of  his  own  bent,  returns  to  a  lofty  spectacle,  goes 
with  awe  into  all  its  aspects,  and  leaves  it  only  with  a  renewed  or 
overwhelmed  heart.  The  sincerity  of  his  emotions  makes  ns  reaped 
even  his  catechetical  prescriptions.  He  demands  fixed  days  of  devotion 
and  meiitation  to  recall  us  regularly  to  the  thought  of  cur  Creator 
and  of  our  faith.  He  inserts  prayers  in  his  paper.  He  forbids  oaths^ 
and  recommends  to  keep  always  before  us  the  idea  of  a  sovereign 
Master: 

'  Suck  an  habitual  homage  to  the  Supreme  Being  would,  in  a  particular  manner, 
banish  from  among  ns  that  prevailing  impiety  of  using  his  name  on  the  most 
trivial  occasions.  .  .  .  What  can  we  then  think  of  those  who  make  use  of  m 
tremendous  a  name  in  the  ordinary  expressions  of  their  anger,  mirth,  and  mod 


»  Spectat<n',  Nos.  237, 571.  600. 
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iatpertment  pasBlons  ?  ef  ihom  who  admit  it  into  t1i6  most  fimrf1i«r  qiiesttons  and 
asBertions,  Indicrons  phrases,  and  works  of  humour?  not  to  mention  those  who 
nolate  it  by  solemn  perjuries !  It  would  be  an  affront  to  reason  to  endeayour  im 
•et  forth  the  horror  and  profaneness  of  snch  a  practice.'^ 

A  FreDchraaD,  at  the  first  word,  hearing  himself  forbidden  to  swear, 
would  probably  laugh ;  in  his  eyes  that  is  a  matter  of  good  taste,  not 
of  morality.     But  if  hejiad  heard  Addison  buuself  pronoiwcing  what 

I  have  written,  ha  would  hragh  no  more. 

V. 

It  is  no  small  thing  to  make  morality  fashionable.  Addison  did  it, 
and  it  remained  in  fashion.  Formerly  honest  men  were  not  polished, 
and  polished  men  were  not  honest ;  piety  was  fanatical,  and  urbanity 
depraved ;  in  manners,  as  in  letters,  one  could  meet  only  Puritans  or 
libertines.  For  the  first  time  Addison  reconciled  virtue  with  elegance, 
taught  duty  in  an  acoomplished  style,  and  made  pleasure  subservient 
Id  reason : 

'  It  was  said  of  Socrates  that  he  hronght  Philosophy  down  from  heaven,  to  in* 
habit  among  men  ;  and  I  shall  be  ambitious  to  have  it  said  of  me,  that  I  have 
brought  Philosophy  out  of  closets  and  libraries,  schools  and  coll^^  to  dwell  in 
dubs  and  assemblies,  at  tea-tables  and  in  coffiee-houseB.  I  would  therefore,  in  a 
?ery  particular  manner,  recommend  these  my  speculations  to  all  well-reguluted 
fiunilies,  and  set  apart  an  hour  in  every  morning  for  tea  and  bread  and  butter ; 
ind  would  earnestly  advise  them  for  their  good  to  order  this  paper  to  be  punctually 
saved  np^  aad  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  part  of  the  tea-equipage.'* 

In  this  you  may  detect  an  inclination  to  smile ;  it  is  the  tone  of  a 
polbhed  man,  who,  at  the  first  sign  of  ennui,  turns  round,  delicately 
laughs  at  himself,  and  tries  to  pleasa     It  is  Addison^s  general  tone. 

What  an  art  it  is  to  please  I  First,  the  art  of  making  oneself  under- 
stood, at  once,  always,  completely,  without  difficulty  to  the  reader, 
without  reflection,  without  attention.  Figure  to  yourself  men  of  the 
world  reading  a  page  between  two  mouthfuls  of  *  bohea-rolls,'  ladies 
interrupting  a  phrase  to  ask  when  the  ball  begins:  three  special  or 
learned  words  would  make  them  throw  the  paper  down.  They  only 
dfsire  clear  terms,  in  common  use,  into  which  wit  enters  all  at  once,  as 
it  enters  ordinary  converse ;  in  fact,  for  them  reading  is  only  a  conversa- 
ti  jn,  and  a  better  one  than  usual    For  the  select  world  refines  language. 

II  does  not  suffer  the  risks  and  approximations  of  extempore  and  inex- 
perienced speaking.  It  requires  a  knowledge  of  style,  like  a  knowledge 
of  external  forms.  It  will  have  exact  words  to  express  the  fine  shades 
of  thought,  and  measured  words  to  preclude  shocking  or  extreme  im- 
pressions. It  wishes  foi  developed  phrases,  which,  presenting  the  same 
idea,  under  several  aspects,  may  impress  it  easily  upon  its  desultory 
aimd.     It  demands  harmonies  of  words,  wliich,  presenting  a  known 

»  J9!pectator,  Na  681.  *  iWd.  Ka  10.  , 
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idea  in  a  smart  form,  may  introduce  it  in  a  Kyelj  manner  to  its  desnl* 
tory  imagination.  Addison  gives  it  all  that  it  desires ;  his  writings  are 
the  pure  source  of  classical  style  ;  men  never  spoke  in  England  belter. 
Ornaments  abound,  and  rhetoric  has  no  part  in  theuL  Throughout 
we  have  just  contrasts,  which  serve  only  for  clearness,  and  are  not 
too  much  prolonged ;  happy  expressions,  easily  dbcovered,  which  give 
things  a  new  and  ingenious  turn ;  harmonious  periods,  in  which  the 
sounds  flow  into  one  another  with  the  diversity  and  sweetness  of  t 
quiet  stream ;  a  fertile  vein  of  inventions  and  images,  through  which 
runs  the  most  amiable  irony.     We  trust  one  ejcample  will  suffice : 

•  He  is  not  obliged  to  attend  her  (Nature)  in  the  slow  advances  which  she  makes 
from  one  season  to  another,  or  to  observe  her  conduct  in  the  successive  production 
of  plants  and  flowers.  He  may  draw  into  his  description  all  the  beauties  of  the 
spring  and  autumn,  and  make  the  whole  year  contribute  something  to  render  it  tbe 
more  agreeable.  His  rose-trees,  woodbines,  and  jessamines  may  flower  together, 
and  his  beds  be  covered  at  the  same  time  with  lilies,  violets,  and  amaranths.  His 
soil  is  not  restrained  to  any  particular  set  of  plants,  but  is  proper  either  for  oaki 
or  myrtles,  and  adapts  itsdf  to  the  products  of  every  climate.  Oranges  may  grow 
wild  in  it ;  myrrh  may  be  met  with  in  every  hedge ;  and  if  he  thinks  it  proper  to 
have  a  grove  of  spices,  he  can  quickly  command  sun  enough  to  raise  it  If  all  this 
will  not  furnish  out  any  agreeable  scene,  he  can  make  several  new  species  of  flowen» 
with  richer  scents  and  higher  colours,  than  any  that  grow  in  the  gardens  of  natarep 
His  concei  ts  of  birds  may  be  as  frill  and  harmonious,  and  his  woods  as  thick  and 
gloomy  as  he  pleases.  He  is  at  no  more  expense  in  a  long  vista  than  a  short  one, 
and  can  as  easily  throw  his  cascades  from  a  precipice  of  half  a  mile  high  as  from 
one  of  twenty  yards.  He  has  his  choice  of  the  winds,  and  can  torn  the  coarse 
of  his  rivers  in  all  the  variety  of  meandera  that  are  most  delightful  to  the  reader's 
imagination/^ 

I  find  here  that  Addison  profits  by  the  rights  which  he  accords,  and 
is  amused  in  explaining  to  us  how  we  may  amuse  ourselves.  Such  is 
the  charming  tone  of  society.  Reading  this  book,  we  fancy  it  still 
more  amiable  than  it  is :  no  pretension ;  no  eflbrts ;  endless  contrivancei  ' 
employed  unconsciously,  and  obtained  without  asking ;  the  gift  of  being 
lively  and  agreeable;  a  refined  banter,  raillery  without  bitterness,  a 
sustained  gaiety ;  the  art  of  finding  in  everything  the  most  blooming 
and  the  freshest  flower,  and  to  smell  it  without  bruising  or  sullying  it ; 
science,  politics,  experience,  morality,  bearing  their  finest  fruits,  adorn- 
ing them,  oflering  them  at  a  chosen  moment,  ready  to  withdraw  them 
as  soon  as  conversation  has  received  the  flavour,  and  before  it  is  tired 
of  thom ;  ladies  placed  in  the  first  rank,*  arbiters  of  refinement,  sur- 
rounded with  homage,  crowning  the  politeness  of  men  and  the  brilliancy 
of  society  by  the  attraction  of  their  toilettes,  the  delicacy  of  their  wit, 
and  the  charm  of  their  smiles ; — such  is  the  familiar  spectacle  in  which 
the  writer  has  formed  and  delighted  himself. 

So  many  advantages  are  not  without  their  inconvenience.     Ths 

«  Spectator,  No.  4ia  •  IHd.  Nob.  438,  205. 
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compliments  of  societj,  wbieb  attenuate  expressions,  blunt  tbe  style ; 
bj  regulating  what  is  instinctiye  and  moderating  what  is  vehement^ 
they  make  speech  threadbare  and  uniform.  We  must  not  always  seek  to 
please,  above  all,  the  ear.  Monsieur  Chateaubriand  boasted  of  not  ad- 
mitting a  single  elision  into  the  song  of  Cymodocee ;  so  much  the  worse 
for  Cymodocee,  So  the  commentators  who  have  noted  in  Addison  the 
balance  of  his  periods,  do  him  an  injustice.^  They  explain  why  he 
dlghtly  wearies  us.  The  rotundity  of  his  phrases  is  a  scanty  merit, 
and  mars  the  rest  To  calculate  longs  and  shorts,  to  be  alAvays  think- 
bg  of  sounds,  of  final  cadences, — all  these  classical  researches  spoil  a 
writer.  Every  idea  has  its  accent,  and  all  our  labour  ought  to  be  to 
make  it  free  and  simple  on  paper,  as  it  is  in  our  mind.  We  ought 
to  copy  and  mark  our  thought  with  the  flow  of  emotions  and  images, 
which  raise  it,  caring  for  nothing  but  its  exactness  and  clearness.  One 
true  phrase  is  worth  a  hundred  periods :  the  first  is  a  document  which 
fixes  for  ever  a  movement  of  the  heart  or  the  senses ;  the  other  is  a 
toy  to  amuse  the  empty  heads  of  verse-makers.  I  would  give  twenty 
pages  of  Fl^chier  for  three  lines  of  Saint-Simon.  Regular  rhythm 
mutilates  the  impetus  of  natural  invention  ;  the  shades  of  inner  vision 
vanish ;  we  see  no  more  a  soul  which  thinks  or  feels,  but  fingers  which 
scan.  The  continuous  period  is  like  the  shears  of  La  Quintinie,*  which 
crop  all  the  trees  round,  under  pretence  of  beautifying.  This  is  why 
there  is  a  coldness  and  monotony  in  Addison's  style.  He  seems  to 
be  listening  to  himself.  He  is  too  measured  and  correct.  His  most 
touching  stories,  like  that  of  Thtodoma  and  Constantia^  touch  us  only 
partially.  Who  could  feel  inclined  to  weep  over  such  periods  as 
these? 

'  Ccmstantia,  who  knew  that  nothing  but  the  report  of  her  marriiige  could  havs 
driyen  him  to  snch  extremities,  was  not  to  be  comforted :  she  now  accused  herself 
for  having  so  tamely  given  an  ear  to  the  proposal  of  a  husband,  and  looked  upon 
the  new  lover  as  the  min>derer  of  Theodosins :  in  short,  she  reeolved  to  suffer  the 
vtmoet  effects  of  her  father's  displeasare,  rather  than  to  comply  with  a  mairiage 
which  appeared  to  her  so  full  of  guilt  and  horror.*' 

Is  this  the  way  to  paint  horror  and  guilt?  Where  are  the  motions  of 
passion  which  Addison  pretends  to  paint?  The  story  is  related,  not 
teen. 

The  classic  simply  cannot  see.  Always  measured  and  rational,  his 
first  care  is  to  proportion  and  arrange.  He  has  his  rules  in  his  pocket, 
and  brings  them  out  for  everything.  He  does  not  rise  to  the  source  of 
the  beautiful  at  once,  like  genuine  artists,  by  force  and  lucidity  of 

'  See,  in  the  notes  of  No.  409  of  the  Spectator,  the  pretty  minute  analysis  of 
Bord,  the  decomposition  of  the  period,  the  proportion  of  long  and  short  syllables^ 
tte  stndy  of  the  finals.    A  musician  could  not  have  done  better. 

*  La  Quintlnie  (1626-1688)  was  a  celebrated  gardener  under  Louis  xrv.,  aa^ 
pUoned  the  gardens  of  Versailles.  GoOqIc 
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natural  iMplrali<m;  he  Kngers  in  die  middfe  regions,  amid  preoepla^ 
subject  to  taste  and  common  sense.  This  b  why  Addison's  criticism  ie 
BO  solid  and  so  poor.  They  who  seek  ideas  will  do  well  not  to  read  hit 
Essays  on  Imagination^  so  much  praised,  so  well  written,  but  so  scant 
of  philosophy,  and  so  commonplace,  dragged  down  by  the  intervention 
of  final  causes.  His  celebrated  oommentary  on  Paritdise  Lost  is  little 
better  than  the  dissertations  of  Batteux  and  Bossu.  In  one  place  he 
compares,  almost  in  a  line,  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Ovid.  The  fine  arrange* 
ment  of  a  poem  is  with  him  the  best  merit.  The  pure  classics  enjoy 
better  arrangement  and  good  order  than  artless  truth  and  strong 
originality.  They  ha^e  dways  thdr  poetic  manual  in  their  hands :  ^ 
you  agree  with  the  pattern  of  to-day,  you  have  genius;  if  not,  not. 
Addison,  m  praise  of  Milton,  establishes  that,  according  to  the  rule  ol 
epic  poetry,  the  action  of  Paradia$  Lost  is  one,  complete  and  great; 
that  its  characters  are  varied  and  of  univ^sal  interest,  and  its  senti- 
ments natural,  appropriate,  and  elevated ;  the  style  clear,  diversified, 
and  sublime.  Now  you  may  admire  Milton ;  he  has  a  testimonial  from 
Aristotle.     Listen,  for  instance,  to  cold  detaib  of  classical  dissertation : 

'  Had  I  followed  Monsiem*  Bossn's  method  in  my  first  paper  on  Milton,  I  diould 
have  dated  the  action  ot  Paradise  Lost  firom  the  beginning  of  Raphael's  speech  in 
this  book.** 

*  But,  notwithstanding  the  fineness  of  this  allegory  (Sin  and  Death)  may  atont 
fbr  it  (the  defect  in  the  subject  of  his  poem)  in  some  measure,  I  cannot  think  that 
persons  of  snch  a  chimerical  existence  are  proper  actors  in  an  epic  poem.'* 

Further  on  he  defines  poetical  machines,  the  conditions  of  their 
structure,  the  advantage  of  their  use.  He  seems  to  me  a  carpenter 
verifying  the  construction  of  a  staircase.  Do  not  suppose  that  artifi- 
ciality shocks  him;  he  rather  admires  it  He  &[ids  the  violent 
declamations  of  the  Miltonic  divinity  and  the  royal  compliments, 
indulged  in  by  the  persons  of  the  Trinity,  sublime.  The  campaigns 
of  the  angels,  their  bearing  in  chapel  and  barrack,  their  schoiastio 
disputes,  their  bitter  puritanical  or  pious  royalistic  style,  do  not  strike 
him  as  false  or  disagreeable.  Adam's  pedantry  and  household  lectures 
appear  to  him  suitable  to  the  state  of  innocence.  In  fact,  the  classics 
of  the  last  two  centuries  never  looked  upon  the  human  mind,  except 
in  its  cultivated  state.  The  child,  the  artist,  the  barbarian,  the 
inspired  man,  escaped  them ;  so,  of  course,  did  all  who  were  beyond 
humanity:  their  world  was  limited  to  the  earth,  and  to  the  earth  ol 
tho  study  and  drawing-rooms ;  they  rose  neither  to  God  nor  nature,  or 
if  they  did,  it  was  to  transform  nature  into  a  narrow  garden,  and  God 
into  a  moral  scrutator.  They  reduced  genius  to  eloquence,  poetiy  to 
discourse,  the  drama  to  a  dialogue.  They  regarded  beauty  as  if  it  wers 
reason,  a  sort  of  middle  faculty,  not  apt  for  invention,  potent  in  rules, 
balancing  imagination  like  conduct,  and  making  taste  the  arbiter  ol 

«  See  i6S)«jto^,  No.  411-No.  432.       «  Ibid,  No.  83^.^^^  ^^  Q^.  No.  273 
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letters,  as  H  nra^e  morality  the  arbiter  of  actions.  They  dispensed  with 
the  play  on  word?*,  the  sensual  grossness,  the  flights  of  imagination,  the 
atrocities,  and  s\]\  the  bad  accompaniments  of  Shakspeare;*  but  they 
only  half  imitated  him  in  the  deep  intuitions  by  which  he  pierced  the 
human  heart,  and  discovered  therein  the  God  and  the  animaL  They 
wanted  to  be  moved,  but  not  overwhelmed ;  they  allowed  themselves 
to  be  impiessed,  but  demanded  to  be  pleased.  To  please  rationally 
was  the  object  of  their  literature.  Such  is  Addison's  criticism,  which 
resembles  his  art ;  born,  like  his  art,  of  classical  urbanity ;  fit,  like  his 
art,  for  the  life  of  the  world,  having  the  same  solidity  and  the  same 
limits,  because  it  had  the  same  souroes,  to  wit,  nde  and  gratification. 

VL 

But  we  must  consider  that  we  are  in  England,  and  that  we  find  there 
many  things  not  agreeable  to  a  Frenchman.  In  France,  the  classical 
age  attained  perfection ;  so  that,  compared  to  it,  other  countries  lack 
somewhat  of  finish.  Addison,  elegant  at  home,  is  not  quite  so  in 
France.  Ck)mpared  with  Tillotson,  he  is  the  most  charming  man  pos- 
sible ;  compared  to  Montesquieu,  he  is  only  half  polished.  His  converse 
is  hardly  sparkling  enough  ;  the  quick  movement,  the  easy  change  ot 
tone,  the  facile  smile,  readily  dropt  and  readily  resumed,  are  hardly 
visible.  He  drags  on  in  long  and  too  uniform  phrases ;  his  periods  are 
too  square ;  we  might  cull  a  load  of  useless  words.  He  tells  us  what  he 
is  going  to  say :  he  marks  divisions  and  subdivisions ;  he  quotes  Latin, 
even  Greek ;  he  displays  and  protracts  without  end  the  serviceable  and 
Bticky  plaster  of  his  morality.  He  has  no  fear  of  being  wearisome. 
That  is  not  a  point  of  fear  amongst  Englishmen.  Men  who  love  long 
demonstrative  sermons  of  three  hours  are  not  difficult  to  amuse.  Re- 
laember  that  here  the  women  like  to  go  to  meeting,  and  are  entertained 
by  listening  for  half  a  day  to  discourses  on  drunkenness,  or  on  the 
sliding  scale  for  taxes :  these  patient  creatures  require  nothing  more 
than  that  conversation  should  be  lively  and  piquant.  Consequently 
they  can  put  up  with  a  less  refined  politeness  and  less  disguised  com- 
pliments. When  Addison  bows  to  them,  which  happens  often,  it  is 
gravely,  and  his  reverence  is  always  accompanied  by  a  waniing.  Take 
the  following  on  the  gaudy  dresses : 

'  I  looked  with  as  much  pleasure  upon  this  little  pdrty-coloured  assembly,  as 
ipon  a  bed  of  tulips,  and  did  not  know  at  first  whether  it  might  not  be  an  embassy 
•C  Indian  queens  ;  but  upon  my  going  about  into  the  pit,  and  taking  them  in  front, 
I  iraa  immediately  undeceived,  and  saw  so  much  beauty  in  every  face,  that  I  found 
them  all  to  be  English.  Such  eyes  and  lips,  cheeks  and  foreheads,  could  be  the 
growth  of  no  other  coimtrj.  The  complexion  of  their  fiaces  hindered  me  from  oh- 
•erring  any  further  the  colour  of  their  hoods/though  I  could  easily  perceive,  bj 
that  un^)eakable  satisfaction  which  appeared  in  their  looks,  that  their  own 
thonghta  were  wholly  taken  up  on  those  pretty  ornaments  they  wore  apon  theii 
heads.'* 

"  I  Specuac^/  ^,  40.  68.  «  iWd.Ko.265    ogle 
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In  tbis  discreet  raitlery,  modified  by  an  almost  official  admiration,  yon 
perceive  the  English  mode  of  treating  women :  man,  by  her  side,  is 
always  a  lay-preacher ;  they  are  for  him  charming  children,  or  useful 
housewives,  never  queens  of  the  drawing-room,  or  equals,  as  amongst 
the  French.  When  Addison  wishes  to  bring  back  the  Jacobite  ladifiS 
to  the  Protestant  party,  he  treats  them  almost  like  little  girls,  to  whoa 
we  promise,  if  they  will  be  good,  to  restore  their  doll  or  their  cake : 

'  They  should  first  reflect  on  the  great  sufferings  and  persecutiona  to  which 
they  expose  themselves  by  the  obstinacy  of  their  hehavioor.  They  lose  theii 
elections  in  every  club  where  they  are  set  up  for  toasts.  They  are  ohiiged  by  their 
principles  to  stick  a  patch  on  the  most  unbecoming  side  of  their  foreheads.  Tbey 
forego  the  advantage  of  birthday  suits.  .  .  .  Tbey  receive  no  benefit  from  the  army, 
and  are  never  the  better  for  all  the  young  fellows  that  wear  hats  and  feathera. 
They  are  forced  to  live  in  the  country  and  feed  their  chickens ;  at  the  same  tims 
that  they  might  show  themselvo3  at  court,  and  appear  in  brocade,  if  they  behaved 
themselves  welL  In  short,  what  must  go  to  the  heart  of  every  fine  woman,  they 
throw  themselves  quite  out  of  the  fashion.  ...  A  man  is  startled  when  he  sees  a 
pretty  bosom  heaving  with  such  party-rage,  aa  is  disagreeable  even  in  that  sex 
which  is  of  a  more  coarse  and  rugged  make.  And  yet  such  is  our  misfortune,  that 
we  sometimes  see  a  pair  of  stays  ready  to  burst  with  sedition  ;  and  hear  the  most 
masculine  passions  expressed  in  the  sweetest  voices.  .  .  .  Where  a  great  number 
of  flowers  grow,  the  ground  at  distance  seems  entirely  covered  with  them,  and  we 
must  walk  into  it,  before  we  can  distinguish  the  several  weeds  that  spring  up  ia 
such  a  beautiful  mass  of  colours.'  ^ 

This  gallantry  is  too  deliberate;  we  are  somewhat  shocked  to  see  a 
woman  touched  by  such  thoughtful  hands.  It  is  the  urbanity  of  a 
moralist;  albeit  he  is  well  bred,  he  is  not  quite  amiable;  and  if  & 
Frenchman  can  receive  from  him  lessons  of  pedagogy  and  conduct,  he 
must  come  over  to  France  to  find  models  of  manners  and  conversation* 
If  the  first  care  of  a  Frenchman  in  society  is  to  be  amiable,  that  of 
an  Englishman  is  to  be  dignified  ;  their  mood  leads  them  to  immobilityt 
as  ours  to  gestures ;  and  their  pleasantry  is  as  grave  as  ours  b  gay. 
Laughter  with  them  is  inward  ;  they  shun  giving  themselves  up  to  it ; 
they  are  amused  silently.  Make  up  your  mind  to  understand  this  kind 
of  temper,  it  will  end  by  pleasing  you.  When  phlegm  is  imited  to 
gentleness,  as  in  Addison,  it  is  as  agreeabie  as  it  is  piquant.  We  aM 
charmed  to  meet  a  lively  man,  who  is  yet  master  of  himself.  We  are 
astonished  to  see  these  contrary  qualities  together.  Each  heightens 
and  modifies  the  other.  We  are  not  repelled  by  venomous  bitterness, 
as  in  Swift,  or  by  continuous  buffoonery,  as  in  Voltaire.  We  rejoice 
altogether  in  the  rare  union,  which  for  the  first  time  combines  serious 
bearing  and  good  humour.  Kead  this  little  satire  against  the  bad  tasta 
of  the  stage  and  the  public : 

*  There  is  nothing  that  of  late  years  has  afforded  matter  of  greater  amusemeni 
Id  the  town  than  Signer  Nicolini's  combat  with  a  lion  in  the  Haymarket,  which 

»  Freeholder,  No.  2(J.  ^  . 
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has  been  veiy  often  exhibited  to  the  gm&nl  satis&ctfon  of  most  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  in  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain.  .  .  .  The  first  lion  was  a  candle-snuffer, 
who  K'ing  a  fellow  of  a  testy,  choleric  temper,  overdid  his  part,  and  would  not 
tnffer  himself  to  be  killed  so  easily  as  he  ought  to  have  done.  .  .  .  The  second  lion 
was  a  tailor  by  trade,  who  belonged  to  ihe  playhonse,  and  had  the  character  of  a 
mild  and  peaceable  man  in  his  profession.  If  the  former  was  too  furious,  this  was 
too  sheepish  for  his  part ;  insomuch  that,  after  a  short  modest  walk  upon  the 
stage,  he  would  fall  at  the  first  touch  of  Hydaspes,  without  grappling  with  him, 
and  giving  him  an  opportunity  of  shewing  his  variety  of  Italian  trips.  It  is  said. 
Indeed,  that  he  once  gave  him  a  rip  in  his  flesh-coloured  doublet ;  bat  this  was 
only  to  make  work  for  himself,  in  his  private  character  of  a  tailor.  .  .  .  The  act- 
ing lion  at  present  is,  as  I  am  informed^  a  country  gentleman,  who  does  it  for  hia 
diversion,  but  desires  his  name  may  be  concealed.  He  says,  very  handsomely,  in 
his  own  excuse,  that  he  does  not  act  for  gain,  that  he  indulges  an  innocent  plea- 
sure in  it ;  and  that  it  is  better  to  pass  away  an  evening  in  this  manner  than  in 
gaming  and  drinking.  .  .  .  This  gentleman's  temper  is  made  out  of  such  a  happy 
mixture  of  the  mild  and  the  choleric,  that  he  outdoes  both  his  predecessors,  and 
has  drawn  together  greater  audiences  than  have  been  known  in  the  memory  of  man. 
...  In  the  meantime,  I  have  related  this  combat  of  the  lion,  to  show  what  are  at 
present  the  reigning  entertainments  of  the  politer  part  of  Great  Britain.'  ^ 

There  is  much  originality  in  this  grave  gaiety.  As  a  rale,  singu- 
larity is  in  accordance  with  the  taste  of  the  nation ;  they  like  to  be 
struck  strongly  by  contrasts.  Our  literature  seems  to  them  threadbare ; 
we  again  find  them  not  delicate.  A  number  of  the  Spectator  which 
teemed  pleasant  to  London  ladies  would  have  shocked  people  in  Paris. 
Thus,  Addison  relates  in  the  form  of  a  dream  the  dissection  of  a  beau's 
brain: 

'  The  pineal  gland,  which  many  of  onr  modem  philosophers  suppose  to  be  the 
seat  of  the  soul,  smelt  very  strong  of  essence  and  orange-flower  water,  and  was 
encompassed  with  a  kind  of  homy  substance,  cut  into  a  thousand  little  faces  or 
miiTors,  which  were  imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye ;  insomuch  that  the  soul,  if 
there  had  been  any  here,  must  have  been  always  taken  up  in  contemplating  hex 
own  beauties.  We  observed  a  large  antnun  or  cavity  in  the  sinciput,  that  was 
filled  with  ribbons,  lace,  and  embroidery.  •  •  .  We  did  not  find  anything  very 
remarkable  in  the  eye,  saving  only,  that  the  mtuculi  amaiorn,  or,  as  we  may  trans- 
late it  into  English,  the  ogling  muscles,  were  very  much  worn,  and  decayed  with 
me ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  elevator,  or  the  muscle  which  turns  the  eye 
towards  heaven*  did  not  appear  to  have  been  used  at  alL' ' 

These  anatomical  details,  which  would  disgust  us,  amused  a  positive 
mind ;  crudity  is  for  him  only  exactness ;  accustomed  to  precise  images, 
he  finds  no  objectionable  odour  in  the  medical  style.  Addison  does  not 
share  our  repugnance.  To  rail  at  a  vice,  he  becomes  a  mathematician, 
an  f<ionomist,  a  pedant,  an  apothecary.  Special  terms  amuse  him.  He 
lets  up  a  court  to  judge  crinolines,  and  condemns  petticoats  in  techni- 
cal formulas.  He  teaches  how  to  handle  a  fan  as  if  he  were  teaching 
to  prime  and  load  muskets.     He  draws  up  a  list  of  men  dead  or  in- 

i  Spectator,  No.  13.  ■  Ibid.  No.  275.  ^ 
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jured  by  love,  and  ih%  ndionloiui  oaoaes  which  haTe  reduced  th«a  t» 
such  a  condition : 

'  Will  Simple,  smitten  at  tiM  Opera  by  the  glance  of  an  eye  that  was  aimed  it 
one  who  stood  by  him. 

'  Sir  Christopher  Crasy,  Bart,  hurt  by  the  brush  of  a  whalebone  petticoat 

*  Ned  Courtly,  presenting  Flavia  with  her  glore  (which  she  had  dropped  oi 
purpose),  she  received  it  and  took  away  his  life  with  a  curtsey. 

'  John  Gosselin,  having  received  a  slight  hurt  from  a  pair  of  bhie  eyes,  as  he 
was  making  hii  escape,  was  dispatched  by  a  smile.' ^ 

Other  statistics,  with  recapitulations  and  tables  ol  nnmberSy  relate  the 
history  of  the  Leucadian  leap : 

'Aridsoi^  a  beautiful  youth  of  Epims,  in  love  with  Prazinoe,  the  wife  of 
Thespis,  escaped  without  damage,  saving  only  that  two  of  his  foreteeth  were  strode 
out,  and  his  nose  a  little  flatted. 

'  Hipparehus,  being  passionately  fond  of  his  own  wife,  who  was  enamoured  of 
Bathyllns,  lei^ed  and  died  of  his  £k11  ;  upon  which  his  wife  manied  her  gallant'  * 

Tou  see  thb  strange  mode  of  painting  human  folly :  in  England  it 
b  called  humour.  It  contains  an  incisive  good  sense,  the  habit  of  re- 
straint, business  habits,  but  above  all  a  fundamental  energy  of  invention. 
The  race  is  less  refined,  but  stronger ;  and  the  pleasures  which  content 
its  mind  and  taste  are  like  the  liquors  which  suit  its  palate  and  its 
stomach. 

This  potent  Germanio  spirit  breaks  even  in  Addison  through  hi« 
classical   and   Latin   exterior.     Albeit  he  relishes  art,  he   still  loves 
nature.     His  education,  which  has  loaded  him  with  maxims,  has  not 
destroyed  his  yirgin  sentiment  of  truth.     In  his  travels  in  France  he 
preferred  th»wildness  of  Fontainebleau  to  the  correctness  of  Versaiiies. 
lie  shakes  off  worldly  refinements  to  praise  the  simplicity  of  the  old 
national  ballads.     He  explains  to  his  public  the  sublime  images,  the  vast 
passions,  the  deep  religion  of  Paradise  LosL    It  is  curious  to  see  him,  com- 
pass in  hand,  kept  back  by  Bossu,  fettered  in  endless  arguments  and 
academical  phrases,  attaining  with  one  spring,  by  strength  of  natural 
emotion,  the  high  unexplored  regions  to  which  Milton  rose  by  the 
inspiration  of  faith  and  genius.     He  would  not  say,  with  Voltaire,  that 
the  allegory  of  Sin  and  Death  is  enough  to  make  people  sick.    He  has  a 
foundation  of  grand  imagination,  which  makes  him  indifferent  to  the 
little  refinements  of  social  civilisation.     He  sojourns  willingly  amid  the 
grandeur  and  marvels  of  the  other  world.     He  is  penetrated  by  ths 
presence  of  the  Invisible,  he  must  escape  from  the  interests  and  hopei 
of  the  petty  life  in  which  we  crawL'    This  source  of  faith  gushes  ^rom 
him  everywhere ;  in  vwn  is  it  enclosed  in  the  regular  channel  of  official 
dogma ;  the  tests  and  arguments  with  which  it  is  covered  do  not  hide 
its  true  origin.     It  springs  from  the  grave  and  fertile  imagination  whicfc 
can  only  be  satisfied  with  a  sight  of  what  is  beyond. 

'  «  Spectator,  No.  377.  <  iM.No.m 
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8ucb  a  faculty  swallows  a  man  up :  and  if  we  descend  to  the  exami- 
nation of  literary  qualities,  we  find  it  at  the  bottom  as  well  as  at  the 
top.  Nothing  in  Addison  is  more  varied  and  rich  than  the  changes  aod 
the  scenery.  The  driest  morality  is  transformed  under  hb  hand  into 
pictures  and  stories.  There  are  letters  from  all  kinds  of  men,  clergy- 
men, common  people,  men  of  fashion,  who  keep  their  own  style,  and 
disguise  their  advice  under  the  form  of  a  little  novel.  An  ambassador 
from  Bantam  jests,  like  Montesquieu,  at  the  lies  of  European  politeness. 
Greek  or  Oriental  tales,  imaginary  travels,  the  vision  of  a  Scotch  seer, 
the  memoirs  of  a  rebel,  the  history  of  ants,  the  transformations  of  an 
ape,  the  journal  of  an  idle  man,  a  walk  in  Westminster,  the  genealogy 
of  humour,  the  laws  of  ridiculous  clubs;  in  short,  an  inexhaustible 
mass  of  pleasant  or  solid  fictions.  The  allegories  are  most  frequent.  We 
feel  that  the  author  b  pleased  in  this  magnificent  and  fantastic  world ; 
he  is  giving  himself  a  sort  of  opera;  his  eyes  must  look  on  colours. 
Here  is  a  paper  on  religions,  very  Protestant,  but  as  sparkling  as  it  is 
ingenious :  pleasure  here  did  not  consist,  as  in  France,  in  the  vivacity 
and  variety  of  tone,  but  in  the  splendour  and  justice  of  invention : 

'  The  middle  figore,  which  immediately  attracted  the  eyes  of  the  whole  com- 
paiiy,  and  was  mnch  bigger  than  the  rest,  was  formed  like  a  matron,  dressed  in  the 
habit  of  an  elderly  woman  of  quality  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  days.  The  most  re- 
markable parts  of  her  dress  were  the  beaver  with  the  steeple  crown,  the  scarf  that 
was  darker  than  sable,  and  the  lawn  apron  that  was  whiter  than  ermine.  Her 
gown  was  of  the  richest  black  velvet,  and  just  upon  her  heart  studded  with  large 
diamonds  of  an  inestimable  value,  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  She  bore  an 
inexpressible  cheerfulness  and  dignity  in  her  aspect ;  and  though  she  seemed  in 
yiiirs,  appeared  with  so  much  spiiit  and  vivacity,  as  gave  her  at  the  same  time  an 
air  of  old  age  and  immortality.  I  found  my  heart  touched  with  so  much  love 
and  reverence  at  the  sight  of  her,  that  the  tears  ran  down  my  face  as  I  looked 
upon  her  ;  and  still  the  more  I  looked  upon  her,  the  more  my  heart  was  melted 
witli  the  sentiments  of  filial  tenderness  and  duty.  I  discovered  every  moment 
aomethiug  so  charming  in  this  figure,  that  I  could  scarce  take  my  eyes  ofl*  it. 
On  its  fight  hand  there  sat  the  figure  of  a  woman  so  covered  with  ornaments, 
that  hei  fiace,  her  body,  and  her  hands  were  almost  entirely  hid  under  them. 
The  littifi  you  conid  see  of  her  face  was  painted,  and  what  I  thought  very  odd, 
had  something  in  it  like  artificial  wrinkles ;  but  I  was  the  less  surprised  at  it^ 
when  1  saw  npon  her  forehead  an  old-fashioned  tower  of  gr^  hairg.  Her  head- 
dress rose  very  high  by  three  several  stories  or  d^^rees  ;  her  garments  had  a  thou  • 
land  colours  in  them,  and  were  embroidered  with  crosses  in  gold,  silver,  and  silk; 
•be  had  nothing  on,  so  much  as  a  glove  or  a  slipper,  which  was  not  marked  with 
this  figure ;  nay,  so  snperstitiously  fond  did  she  appear  of  it,  that  she  sat  cross- 
le^d.  .  .  .  llie  next  to  her  was  a  figure  which  somewhat  puzzled  me ;  it  was 
that  of  a  man  looking,  with  horror  in  his  eyes,  upon  a  silver  bason  filled  with 
water.  Observing  something  in  his  countenance  that  looked  like  lunacy,  I  fancied 
■t  first  that  he  was  to  express  that  kind  of  distraction  which  the  physicians  call 
the  Hydrophobia ;  but  considering  what  the  intention  of  the  show  was,  I  im 
mediately  recollected  myself,  and  concluded  it  to  be  Anabaptism.*  ' 

'  •  »  TatUr,  No.  257.  ~        . 
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The  reader  muBt  gness  what  these  two  first  figures  meant.  They  wiH 
please  an  Anglican  more  than  a  Catholic ;  but  I  think  that  a  Catliolio 
himself  cannot  help  recognbing  the  fulness  and  freshness  of  the  fiction. 
Genuine  imagination  naturally  ends  in  the  invention  of  characters 
For,  if  you  clearly  represent  to  yourself  a  situation  or  an  action,  yon 
will  see  at  the  same  time  the  whole  network  of  its  connection;  the 
passion  and  faculties,  all  the  gestures  and  tones  of  voice,  all  details  of 
dress,  dwelling,  society,  which  fiow  from  it,  will  bring  their  precedeuti 
and  their  consequences  ;  and  this  multitude  of  ideas,  slowly  organised, 
will  at  last  be  concentrated  in  a  single  sentiment,  from  which,  as  from  a 
deep  spring,  will  break  forth  the  portrait  and  the  history  of  a  complete 
character.  There  aie  several  such  in  Addison ;  the  quiet  observer 
Will  Honeycomb,  the  country  Tory  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  which  are 
not  satirical  theses,  like  those  of  La  Bruy^re,  but  genuine  individuals, 
like,  and  sometimes  equal  to,  the  characters  of  the  great  contemporary 
novels.  In  fact,  he  invents  the  novel,  without  suspecting  it,  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  way  as  his  most  illustrious  neighbours.  His 
characters  are  taken  from  life,  from  the  manners  and  conditions  of  the 
time,  described  at  length  and  minutely  in  all  the  parts  of  their  education 
and  surroundings,  with  the  precision  and  positive  observation,  marvel- 
lously real  and  English.  A  masterpiece  as  well  as  an  historical  record 
is  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  the  country  gentleman^  loyal  servant  of  con- 
stitution and  church,  justice  of  the  peace,  patron  of  the  church,  whose 
estate  shows  on  a  small  scale  the  structure  of  the  English  nation.  This 
domain  is  a  little  state,  paternally  governed,  but  stUI  governed.  Sir 
Roger  rates  his  tenants,  passes  them  in  review  in  church,  knows  their 
affairs,  gives  them  advice,  assistance,  commands;  he  is  respected, 
obeyed,  loved,  because  he  lives  with  them,  because  the  simplicity  of  his 
tastes  and  education  puts  him  almost  on  a  level  with  them ;  because  in 
his  position  as  magistrate,  old  landholder,  rich  man,  benefactor,  and 
neighbour,  he  exercises  a  moral  and  legal,  a  useful  and  respected  autho- 
rity. Addison  at  the  same  time  shows  in  him  the  solid  and  peculiai 
English  character,  built  of  heart  of  oak,  with  all  the  knots  of  the  primi« 
tive  bark,  which  can  neither  be  softened  nor  planed  down,  a  great  fund 
of  kindness  which  extends  to  animals,  love  of  country  and  bodily 
exercises,  a  disposition  to  command  and  discipline,  the  feeling  ^f 
subordination  and  respect,  much  common  sense  and  little  finesse,  the 
habit  of  displaying  and  establishing  in  public  his  singularities  and 
oddities,  careless  of  ridicule,  without  thought  of  bravado,  solely  because 
these  men  acknowledge  no  judge  but  themselves.  A  hundred  traits  depict 
the  times ;  a  lack  of  reading,  a  remnant  of  belief  in  witchcraft,  peasant 
and  hunting  manners,  the  ignorances  of  an  artless  or  backward  mind« 
Sir  Roger  gives  the  children,  who  answer  their  catechism  well,  a  Bible 
for  themselves,  and  a  quarter  of  bacon  for  their  mothers.  When  a 
verse  pleases  him,  he  sings  it  for  half  a  minute  after  the  congregatioa 
s  finished.     He  kills  eight  fat  pigs  at  Christmas,  and  sends  a  pudding 
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and  a  pack  of  cards  to  eacli  poor  famil}  in  the  parish.  When  lie  goes 
to  the  theatre,  he  supplies  his  servants  with  cudgels  to  protect  tliem- 
selres  from  the  thieves  which,  he  says,  infest  London.  Addison  returns 
a  score  of  times  to  the  old  knight,  always  discovering  some  new  aspect 
of  his  character,  a  disinterested  observer  of  humanity,  curiously  assi- 
duons  and  discerning,  a  true  creator,  having  but  a  step  to  go  to  enter, 
like  Richardson  and  Fielding,  upon  the  great  work  of  modern  literature^ 
the  novel  of  manners  and  customs. 

Beyond  this,  all  is  poetry.  It  has  flowed  through  his  prose  a  thon- 
sand  times  more  sincere  and  beautiful  than  in  his  verses.  Rich  oriental 
fancies  are  displayed,  not  with  a  shower  of  sparks  as  in  Voltaire,  but 
tmder  a  calm  and  abundant  light,  which  makes  the  regular  fMs  of  their 
purple  and  gold  undulate.  The  music  of  the  long  cadenced  and  tranquil 
phrases  leads  the  mind  sweetly  amidst  romantic  splendours  and  enchant- 
ments, and  the  deep  sentiment  of  ever  young  nature  recalls  the  happy 
quietude  of  Spenser.^  Through  gentle  railleries  or  moral  essays  we 
feel  that  his  imagination  is  happy,  delighted  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
sway  of  the  forests  which  clothe  the  mountains,  the  eternal  verdure  of 
the  valleys,  invigorated  by  fresh  springs,  and  the  wide  horizons  undulat- 
ing to  the  border  of  the  distant  sky.  Great  and  simple  sentiments  come 
naturally  to  unite  these  noble  images,  and  their  measured  harmony 
creates  a  unique  spectacle,  worthy  to  fascinate  the  heart  of  an  honest 
maiT  by  its  gravity  and  sweetness.  Such  are  the  Visions  of  Mirza, 
which  I  will  give  almost  entire : 

'  On  the  fifth  day  of  the  moon,  which  according  to  the  cnstom  of  my  forefathers 
I  always  keep  holy,  .ifter  having  washed  myself,  and  offered  up  my  morning  de- 
votions, I  ascended  the  high  hills  of  Bagdat,  in  order  to  pa^s  the  rest  of  the  day  in 
meditation  and  prayer.  As  I  was  here  airing  myself  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains, 
I  fell  into  a  profound  contemplation  on  the  vanity  of  hnman  life ;  and  passing 
from  one  thought  to  another :  Surely,  said  I,  man  is  but  a  shadow  and  life  a  dream. 
Whilst  1  was  thus  musing,  I  cast  my  eyes  towards  the  summit  of  a  rock  tliat  was 
lot  far  from  me,  where  I  discovered  one  in  the  habit  of  a  shepherd,  with  a  little 
amsical  instrument  in  his  hand.  As  I  looked  upon  him  he  applied  it  to  his  li{>s, 
tad  b^an  to  play  upon  it  The  sound  of  it  Tvas  exceeding  sweet,  and  wrought 
Into  a  vuiety  of  tunes  tliat  were  inexpressibly  melodious,  and  altogether  diffei-ent 
from  any  thing  1  had  ever  heard.  They  put  me  in  mind  of  those  heavenly  airs 
that  are  played  to  the  departed  souls  of  good  men  upon  their  first  arrival  in  Paradise, 
t:  irear  out  the  impressions  of  the  last  agonies,  and  qualify  them  for  the  pleasures 
•f  that  happy  place.     My  heart  melted  away  in  secret  niptures.  .  • . 

'  He  (the  genius)  then  led  me  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the  rock,  and  placing 
He  dh  the  top  of  it,  Cast  thy  eyes  eastward^  said  he,  and  tell  me  what  thou  seest 
I  see,  said  I,  a  huge  valley,  and  a  prodigious  tide  of  water  rolling  through  it  The 
ViQey  that  thon  seest,  said  he,  ia  the  Yale  of  Misery,  and  the  tide  of  water  that  thou 
■Best  is  part  of  the  great  tide  of  eternity.  What  is  the  reason,  said  I,  that  the  tide 
I  see  rises  out  of  a  thick  mist  at  one  end,  and  again  loses  itself  in  a  thick  mist  ut 
ttM  oUier  ?    What  thou  seest,  said  ke,  is  that  portion  of  eternity  which  is  called 
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time,  meosnred  out  hj  tlie  mm,  and  reaching  from  tlie  b^^nlng  of  the  world  to  ill 
consummation.     Elxamine  now,  said  he,  this  sea  that  is  hounded  with  darkneiP 
at  hoth  ends,  and  tell  me  what  thou  discovercst  in  it.     I  see  a  bridge,  said  I, 
■tanding  in  the  midst  of  the  tide.     The  bridge  thou  seest,  said  he,  is  human  life  ; 
consider  it  attentively.     Upon  a  more  leisurely  survey  of  it,  I  found  that  it  con- 
sisted of  three  score  and  ten  entire  arches,  with  several  broken  arches,  which  addeA 
to  those  that  were  entire,  made  up  the  number  about  an  hundred.     As  I  was 
counting  the  arches,  the  genius  told  me  that  this  bridge  consisted  at  first  of  a  thou- 
■a&d  arches :  but  that  a  great  flood  swept  away  the  rest,  and  left  the  bridge  in  tho 
ruinous  condition  I  now  beheld  it.     But  tell  me  further,  said  he^  what  then  di»» 
coverest  «n  it.    I  see  multitudes  of  people  passing  over  it,  said  I,  and  a  black 
cloud  hanging  on  each  end  of  it    As  I  looked  more  attentively,  I  saw  several  of 
the  passengers  dropping  through  the  bridge  into  the  great  tide  that  flowed  under- 
neath it ;  and  upon  further  examination,  perceived  there  were  innumerable  trap- 
doors that  lay  concealed  in  the  bridge,  which  the  passengers  no  sooner  trod  upon, 
but  they  fell  through  them  into  the  tide,  and  immediately  disappeared.     These 
hidden  pit-faUs  were  set  very  thick  at  the  entrance  of  the  bridge,  so  that  throngs 
of  people  no  sooner  broke  through  the  cloud,  but  many  of  them  fell  into  them. 
They  grew  thinner  towards  the  middle,  but  multiplied  and  lay  doso'  together 
towards  the  end  of  the  arches  that  were  entire. 

'  There  were  indeed  some  persons,  but  their  number  was  very  small,  that  con- 
tinued a  kind  of  hobbling  march  on  the  broken  arches,  but  fell  through  one  after 
another,  being  quite  tired  and  spent  with  so  long  a  walk. 

'  I  passed  some  time  in  the  contemplation  of  this  wonderful  structure,  and  tiM 
great  variety  cf  objects  which  it  presented.  My  heart  was  filled  with  a  deep  melan- 
choly to  see  several  dropping  unexpectedly  in  the  midst  of  mirth  and  jollity,  and 
catching  at  everything  that  stood  by  them  to  save  themselves.  Some  were  looking 
up  towards  heaven  in  a  thoughtful  posture,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  speculatioa 
stumbled  and  fell  out  of  sight  Multitudes  were  very  busy  in  the  pursuit  of  bubbles 
that  glittered  in  their  eyes  and  danced  before  them  ;  but  often  when  they  thought 
themselves  within  the  reach  of  them,  their  footing  failed,  and  down  they  sunk.  la 
this  confusion  of  objects,  I  observed  some  with  scimitars  in  their  hands,  and  othen 
with  urinals,  who  ran  to  and  fro  upon  the  bridge,  thrusting  several  persons  on 
trap-doors  which  did  not  seem  to  lie  in  their  way,  and  which  they  might  haw 
escaped  hod  they  not  been  thus  forced  upon  them.  . .  • 

'  I  here  fetched  a  deep  sigh.  Alas,  said  I,  man  was  made  in  vain !  How  Is 
he  given  away  to  misery  and  mortality  1  tortured  in  life,  and  swallowed  up  in 
death ! — ^The  genius,  being  moved  with  compassion  towards  me,  bid  me  quit  so 
uucomfor^ble  a  prospect  Look  no  more,  said  he,  on  man  in  the  first  stage  of  his 
existence,  in  his  setting  out  for  eternity ;  but  cast  thine  eye  on  that  thick  mist 
into  which  the  tide  bears  the  several  generations  of  mortals  that  fall  into  it  I 
din^cteil  my  sight  as  I  was  ordered,  and  (whether  or  no  the  good  genius  strcngthentd 
it  with  any  supernatural  force,  or  dissipated  part  of  the  mist  that  was  before  too 
thick  for  the  eye  to  penetrate)  I  saw  the  valley  opening  at  the  farther  end,»and 
spreading  forth  into  an  immense  ocean,  that  had  a  huge  rock  of  adamant  running 
through  the  midst  of  it,  and  dividing  it  into  two  equal  parts.  The  clouds  still 
rested  on  one  half  of  it,  insomuch  that  I  could  discover  nothing  in  it :  but  ths 
other  appeared  to  me  a  vast  ocean  planted  with  iunumerable  islands,  that  were 
eovered  with  fruits  and  flowers,  and  interwoven  with  a  tliousand  little  shining 
seas  that  ran  among  them.  I  could  see  persons  dressed  in  glorious  habitet,  with 
gurlaudtf  u{M>n  their  heads,  passing  among  the  trees,  lying  down  by  tlu*  8id(>;4o( 
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the  fimntains,  or  resciag  on  beds  of  flowera ;  and  conld  hear  a  confbeed  barmonj 
of  fiingiog  birds,  falling  waters,  human  Toices,  and  niosical  instruments.  Qladnesf 
grew  in  me  npon  the  dlBcoyery  of  so  delightfol  a  scene.  I  wished  for  the  wings  of 
an  eagle,  that  I  might  fly  awaj  to  those  happy  seats ;  but  the  genius  told  me  thera 
was  no  passage  to  them,  except  through  the  gates  of  death  that  I  saw  opening  CTeiy 
moment  upon  the  bridge.  The  islands,  said  he,  that  lie  so  fresh  and  green  before 
tiiee,  and  with  which  the  whole  face  of  the  ocean  appears  spotted  as  far  as  thou 
canst  see,  are  more  in  number  than  the  sands  on  the  sea-shore  ;  there  are  myriads 
of  islanda  behind  those  which  thou  here  discoTereet,  reaching  farther  than  thina 
eye,  or  even  thine  imagination^  can  extend  itself.  These  are  the  mansions  of  good 
men  after  death,  who  according  to  the  degree  and  kinds  of  virtue  in  which  they 
excelled,  are  distributed  among  these  several  islands,  which  abound  with  pleasures 
if  different  kinds  and  degrees,  suitable  to  the  relishes  and  perfections  of  those  who 
ire  settled  in  them :  every  island  is  a  paradise  accommodated  to  its  respective 
inhabitants.  Are  not  these,  O  Mirza,  habitations  worth  contending  for  f  Does 
life  appear  miserable,  that  gives  thee  opportunities  of  earning  such  a  reward  ?  Is 
death  to  be  feared,  that  will  convey  thee  to  so  happy  an  existence  f  Think  not 
man  was  made  in  vain,  who  has  such  an  eternity  reserved  for  him. — I  gazed  with 
inexpressible  pleasure  on  these  happy  islands.  At  length,  said  I,  shew  me  now, 
I  beseech  thee,  the  secrets  that  lie  hid  under  those  dark  clouds  which  cover  the 
ocean  on  the  other  side  of  the  rock  of  adamant  The  genius  making  me  no  answer, 
I  turned  me  about  to  address  myself  to  him  a  second  time,  but  I  found  that  he  had 
left  me ;  I  then  tamed  again  to  the  vision  which  I  had  been  so  long  contemplating  ; 
but  instead  of  the  rolling  tide,  the  arched  bridge,  and  the  happy  islands,  I  saw 
nothing  but  the  long  hollow  valley  of  Bagdat^  with  oxen,  sheep,  and  camels  grazing 
upon  the  aides  of  it.'' 

In  this  ornate  moral  sketch,  this  fine  piece  of  argument,  so  correct  and 
to  eloquent,  this  ingenious  and  noble  imagination,  I  find  an  epitome  of 
all  Addison's  characteristics.  These  are  the  English  tints  which  dis- 
tinguish this  classical  age  from  that  of  the  French :  a  narrower  and 
more  practical  argument,  a  more  poetical  and  less  eloquent  urbanity, 
&  itmcture  of  mind  more  inventive  and  more  riohy  less  sociable  and 
leas  refined. 

"  8peeUU&r,  No.  159. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Swift. 

I  Swiff  8  origin— Character— Pride— SenBitivciics&— His  life  in  Sir  Wilfitti 
Temple's  house — At  Lord  Berkeley's — f  olidcal  life — ^Influence — ^Faihire 
— Private  life — ^Lovemaking — ^Despair  and  insanity. 

IL  His  wit — His  power,  and  its  limits — Prosaic  and  positiTe  mind — HolJiif 
a  mean  [)Osition  between  vulgai-ity  and  genius — \Vhy  destmctlTe. 

IIL  The  pamphleteer — How  literature  now  concerns  itself  with  pplitlcs— Difr 
ference  of  parties  and  pamphlets  in  France  and  England — Conditions  oi 
the  literary  pamphlet — Of  the  effective  pamphlet — ^These  pamphlets  in 
special  and  practical — The  JSxaminer — Tfie  Drapier^t  Leitera^-A  Shori 
Character  qf  Thomas  Earl  qf  Wharton — An  Argument  againsi  AbcUsik' 
kig  Christianittf —  ToliticsX  invectiye — Personal  defamation — IncLnvi 
common  sense — Grave  irony. 

IV.  The  poet— Comparison  of  Swift  and  Voltaire — Gravity  and  harshness  <rf 
his  jests— ^ici:er«^^— Coarseness  of  his  gallantry— Carfenttf  and  Vanessa 
— His  prosaic  and  realistic  poetry — The  Grand  Question  Debated-^ 
Energy  and  sadness  of  his  shoi*ter  poems —  Verses  on  his  oum  Death—hJi 
excesses. 
V.  The  narrator  and  philosopher — A  Tale  qfa  Tub — His  opinion  on  rehgioi, 
science,  philosophy,  and  reason — How  he  maligns  human  intelligenc<>- 
GuUiver's  Travels — His  opinion  on  society,  government,  rank,  and  pro- 
fessions— How  he  maligns  human  nature — Last  pamphlets — Compositioa 
of  his  character  and  genius. 

IN  1685,  in  the  great  hall  of  Dutlin  University,  the  professors  en- 
gaged in  examining  for  the  bachelor*s  degree  enjoyed  a  singulai 
spectacle :  a  poor  scholar,  odd,  awkward,  with  hard  blue  eyes,  an 
orphan,  friendless,  poorly  supported  by  the  charity  of  an  uncle,  having 
failed  once  before  to  take  his  degree  on  account  of  his  ignorance  of 
logic,  had  come  np  again  without  having  condescended  to  read  logic. 
To  no  purpose  his  tutor  set  before  him  the  most  respectable  folios — 
SmigleciuSf  Kechermannup,  Burgerdiscius.  He  turned  over  a  few  pasres, 
and  shut  them  directly.  When  the  argumentat'on  came  on,  the  proctor 
was  obliged  to  'reduce  his  replies  into  syllogism.'  He  was  asked  how 
he  could  reason  well  without  rules ;  he  replied  that  he  did  t  eason  pretty 
vrell  without  them.  This  folly  shocked  ihem;  yet  he  was  received, 
though  barely,  speciali  gratid,  says  the  register,  and  the  professors 
went  away,  doubtless  with  pitying  smiles,  lamenting  the  leeble  brain  ol 
Jonathan  Swift.  ^  t 
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This  was  his  first  Iinmiliation  and  his  first  rehellion.  His  whoh 
life  was  like  this  moment,  overwhelmed  and  made  wretched  by  sorrows 
and  hatred.  To  what  excess  they  rose,  his  portrait  and  his  history 
alone  can  show.  He  had  an  exaggerated  and  terrible  pride,  and  made 
the  hanghtiness  of  the  most  powerful  ministers  and  most  mighty  lords 
bend  beneath  his  arrogance..  A  simple  journalist,  possessing  nothing 
but  a  small  Irish  living,  he  treated  with  them  on  an  equality.  Harley, 
the  prime  minister,  having  sent  him  a  bank  bill  for  his  first  articles, 
he  was  offended  at  being  taken  for  a  paid  man,  returned  the  money, 
demanded  an  apology ;  he  received  it,  and  wrote  in  his  journal :  *  I 
have  taken  Bir.  Uarley  into  favour  again.*'  On  another  occasion, 
having  observed  that  St.  John,  Secretary  of  State,  looked  upon  him 
eoldly,  he  rebuked  him  for  it : 

'One  thing  I  warned  him  of,  never  to  appear  cold  to  me,  for  I  would  not  bo 
treated  like  a  school-boy  ;  that  I  expected  eveiy  great  minister  who  hououred  me 
witb  his  acquaintance,  if  he  heard  or  saw  anything  to  my  disadvantage,  would  let 
me  know  in  plain  words,  and  not  put  me  in  pain  to  guess  hy  the  change  or  coldness 
of  his  countenance  or  behaviour ;  for  it  was  what  1  would  hardly  bear  from  a 
crowned  head  ;  and  I  thought  no  subject's  favour  was  worth  it :  and  that  1  de- 
signed to  let  my  Lord  Keeper  and  M.  Uarley  know  the  same  things  that  they  might 
use  me  accordingly. ' ' 

8t  John  approved  of  this,  made  excuses,  said  that  he  had  passed 
several  nights  at  *  business,  and  one  night  at  drinking,'  and  that  his 
fatigue  might  have  seemed  like  ill-humour.  In  the  minister's  drawing- 
loom  Swift  went  up  and  spoke  to  some  obscure  person,  and  compelled 
tiie  lords  to  come  and  speak  to  him : 

*  Hr.  secretary  told  me  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  had  been  talking  to  him  much 
•bout  me,  and  desired  my  acquaintance.  I  answered,  it  could  not  be,  for  he  had 
aot  made  sufficient  advances.  Then  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  said,  he  thought  the 
Duke  was  not  used  to  make  advances.  I  said,  I  could  not  help  that ;  for  1  always 
expected  advances  in  fffoportion  to  men's  quality,  and  more  from  a  duke  than 
tttlier  men.'* 

'  Saw  lA>rd  Halifax  at  court,  and  we  joined  and  talked,  and  the  Duchess  of 
Bluewsbnry  came  up  and  reproached  me  for  not  dining  with  her :  I  snid  that  was 
Bot  so  soon  done  ;  for  I  expected  more  advances  from  ladies,  especially  duch(^sses : 
She  promised  to  comply.  .  .  .  Lady  Oglethorp  brought  me  and  the  Duchess  of 
Hamilton  together  to-day  in  the  drawing-room,  and  I  have  given  her  86me  en- 
eomagement,  but  not  much.'  * 

*  In  Swift's  Works,  ed.  W.  Scott,  19  vols.  1814 ;  Journal  to  SuUa,  ii.  Feb.  13 
(1710-11).  He  says  also  (Feb.  7) :  *  1  will  not  see  him  (M.  Harley)  till  he  makes 
Buends.  ...  I  was  deaf  to  all  entreaties,  and  have  desired  Lewis  to  go  to  hirn, 
md  let  him  know  that  I  expected  farther  satisfaction.  If  we  let  these  gces^ 
ministers  pretend  too  much,  there  will  be  no  governing  them.' 

«  Jbid.  April  3,  1711.  '  Und.  May  19, 1711.     DigitiztdiWd.  Oct.  7, 1711. 
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He  triumphed  in  liit  arrogance,  and  said  with  a  restrained  joy,  full 
vengeance : 

'  1  generally  am  Bcquainted  with  about  thirty  in  the  drowing-Toom,  and  am  M      j 
proud  that  I  make  all  the  lords  come  up  to  me.     One  pasaes  half  an  hour  pleaaat 

enough.' 

He  carried  his  triumph  to  brutality  and  tyranny  writing  to  the 
Duchess  of  Queensberry,  he  says  : 

'  I  ain  glad  you  know  your  duty ;  for  it  has  been  a  known  and  established  rule 
above  twenty  years  in  England,  that  the  first  advances  have  been  constantly  madi 
me  by  all  ladies  who  aspired  to  my  acquaintance,  and  the  greater  their  quali^« 
the  greater  were  their  advances. '  ^ 

The  famous  General  Webb,  with  his  crutch  and  cane,  limped  up  two 
flights  of  stairs  to  congratulate  and  invite  him ;  Swift  accepted,  then 
an  hour  later  withdrew  his  consent,  preferring  to  dine  elsewhere.  He 
seemed  to  look  upon  himself  as  a  superior  being,  exempt  from  the 
necessity  of  ceremony,  entitled  to  homage,  caring  neither  for  sex,  rank, 
nor  fume,  whose  business  it  was  to  protect  and  destroy,  distributing 
favours,  insults,  and  pardons.  Addison,  then  Lady  Gifford,  a  friend  ol 
twenty  years,  having  offended  him,  he  refused  to  take  them  back  into 
his  favour  until  they  had  asked  his  pardon.  Lord  Lansdown,  Secretary 
for  War,  being  annoyed  by  an  expression  in  the  Examiner^  Swift  says: 

*  This  I  resented  highly  that  he  should  complain  of  me  before  he  spoke  to  ma. 
1  sent  him  a  peppering  letter,  and  would  not  summon  him  by  a  notc%  as  I  did  thf 
rest ;  nor  ever  will  have  anything  to  say  to  him,  till  he  begs  my  pardon.'  ■ 

He  treated  art  like  man,  writing  a  thing  off,  scorning  the  wretched 
necessity  of  reading  it  over,  putting  his  name  to  nothing,  letting  every 
piece  make  its  way  on  its  own  merits,  unassisted,  without  the  prestige 
of  his  name,  recommended  by  none.  He  had  the  soul  of  a  dictator, 
marred  by  power,  and  saying  openly:  *  All  my  endeavours  from  a  boy 
to  distinguish  myself  were  only  for  want  of  a  great  title  and  fortune, 
that  I  might  be  treated  like  a  lord.  •  .  •  Whether  right  or  wrong,  it  if 
no  great  matter ;  and  so  the  reputation  of  great  learning  does  the  work 
of  a  blue  ribbon,  or  of  a  coach  and  six  horses.' '  But  he  thought  this 
power  and  rank  due  to  him ;  he  did  not  ask,  but  expected  them.  *  i 
will  never  beg  for  myself,  though  I  often  do  it  for  others.'  He  desired 
dominion,  and  acted  as  if  he  had  it.  Hatred  and  misfortune  find  their 
native  soil  in  these  despotic  minds.  They  live  like  fallen  kings,  alwayi 
insulting  and  hurt,  having  all  the  miseries  but  none  of  the  consolations 
of  pride,  unable  to  relish  either  society  or  solitude,  too  ambitious  to  be 
content  with  silence,  too  haughty  to  use  the  world,  born  for  rebellion 
and  defeat,  destmed  by  their  passions  and  impotence  to  despair  and  to 
talent. 

»  Swift's  Woika.  xviL  p.  853. 

»  Journal  to  Stella,  iii.,  March  27, 1711-13.  ^  Letter  to  Pope. 
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SensitiTeness  in  Ms  case  ap^ravated  the  stings  of  pride.  Under 
this  outward  calmness  ragod  furinus  passions.  There  was  within  him  a 
ceaseless  tempest  of  wrath  and  desire : 

*  A  person  of  great  honour  in  Ireland  (who  was  pleased  to  stoop  so  low  as  to 
look  into  my  mind)  used  to  tell  me  that  my  mind  was  like  a  conjured  spirit,  that 
would  do  miachief,  if  I  would  not  give  it  employment.' 

Resentment  was  deeper  and  hotter  with  him  than  with  other  men. 
Listen  to  the  deep  sigh  of  joyful  hatred  with  which  he  sees  his  enemies 
under  his  feet : 

*The  whigB  were  rsTished  to  see  me,  and  would  lay  hold  on  me  as  a  twig  while 
Amj  are  drowning  ;  and  the  great  men  makin<;  me  their  clumsy  apologies.' '  '  It 
is  good  to  aee  what  a  lamentable  confession  the  whigs  all  make  of  my  ill  usage.'  * 

And  soon  after :  *  Rot  them,  for  ungrateful  dogs ;  I  will  make  them 
repent  their  usage  before  I  leave  this  place.'  •  He  is  satiated  and  con- 
tented ;  like  a  wolf  or  a  lion,  he  cares  for  nothing  else. 

This  fury  led  him  to  every  sort  of  madness  and  violence.  His 
Drapier^s  Letters  had  roused  Ireland  against  the  government,  and  the 
government  had  set  up  a  proclamation  offering  a  reward  to  any  one  who 
would  denounce  the  Draper.  Swift  came  suddenly  into  the  reception- 
diamber^  elbowed  the  groups,  went  up  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  with  in- 
dignation on  his  countenance  and  thundering  voice,  and  said : 

I  '  So,  my  lord,  this  is  a  glorious  exploit  that  you  performed  yesterday,  in  suffer* 

I  tag  a  proclamation  against  a  poor  shopkeeper,  whose  only  crime  is  an  honest  en- 
dtaJiToor  to  save  his  country  from  min.'  * 

i  And  he  broke  out  into  railing  amidst  general  silence  and  amazement 
The  lord-lieutenant,  a  man  of  sense,  answered  cidmly.  Before  such  a 
torrent  men  turned  aside.  This  chaotic  and  self-devouring  heart  could 
not  understand  the  calmness  of  his  friends ;  he  asked  them :  '  Do  not 
the  corruptions  and  villanies  of  men  eat  your  flesh,  and  exhaust  your 

'        ^irits?'* 

Resignation  was  repulsive  to  him.    His  actions,  sudden  and  strange, 

I        twoke  in  upon  his  silent  moods  like  flashes  of  lightning.      He   was 

I  eccentric  and  violent  in  everything,  in  his  pleasantry,  in  his  private 
affairs,  with  hb  friends,  with  unknown  people  ;  he  was  often  taken  for  a 
madman.  Addison  and  his  friends  had  seen  for  several  days  at  the  St 
James'  Coffee-house  a  smgular  parson,  who  put  hb  hat  on  the  table, 

I  walked  for  half  an  hour  backward  and  forward,  paid  his  money,  and 
left,  having  attended  to  nothing  and  said  nothing.  They  called  him 
the  mad  parson.     One  day  this  parson  perceives  a  gentleman  'just 

»  J<mmal  to  SteUa,  ii.  Sept  9, 1710.  *  Ibid.  Sept.  80, 1710. 

«  Ibid.  Nov.  8, 1710.  *  Swift's  Life,  by  Bosooe,  I  50. 

•  Swifl^s  Life,  by  W.  Scott,  L  279.  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  Google 
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come  out  of  tbe  oonntry,  went  straight  up  to  him,  and  in  a  very  abmpl 
manner,  without  any  previoua  salute-,  asked  him,  "  Pray  sir,  do  yon 
know  any  good  weather  in  the  world  ?  "     After  staring  a  little  at  the 
singularity  of  Swift's  manner  and  the  oddity  of  the  question,  the  gentle- 
man answered,  **  Yes,  sir,  I  thank  God,  I  remember  a  great  deal  of  good 
weather  in  my  time."     "  That  is  more,"  said  Swift,  "  than  I  can  say.   I 
never  remember  any  weather  that  was  not  too  hot  or  too  cold,  too  w«l 
or  too  dry ;  but,  however  God  Almighty  contrives  it,  at  the  und  of  tht 
year  *tis  all  very  well." '  *     Another  day,  dining  with  the  Earl  of  Bur- 
lington, the  Dean  said  to  the  mistress  of  the  house,  *  Lady  Burlington, 
I  hear  you  can  sing ;  sing  me  a  song.'    The  lady  looked  on  this  un- 
ceremonious manner  of  asking  a  favour  with  distaste,  and  positively 
refused.     He  said,  *she  should  sing,  or  he  would  make  her.     Why, 
madam,  I  suppose  you  take  me  for  one  of  your  poor  English  hedge- 
parsons  ;  sing  when  I  bid  you  1 '     As  the  earl  did  nothing  but  laugh 
at  this  freedom,  the  lady  was  so  vexed,  that  she  biu*st  into  tears,  and 
retired.     His  first  compliment  to  her,  when  he  saw  her  again,  was, 
*  Pray,  madam,  are  you  as  proud  and  as  ill-natured  now,  as  when  I 
saw  you  last  ?* '    People  were  astonished  or  amused  at  these  outbursts; 
I  see  in  them  sobs  and  cries,  the  explosion  of  long  ovenvhelming  and 
bitter  thoughts  ;  they  are  the  starts  of  a  mind  unsubdued,  shuddering, 
rebelling,  breaking  the  barriers,  wounding,  crushing,  or  bruising  every 
one  on  its  road,  or  those  who  wish  to  stop  it.    Swift  became  mad  at  last ; 
he  felt  this  madness  coming,  he  has  described  it  in  a  horrible  manner; 
beforehand  he  has  tasted  all  the  disgust  and  bitterness  of  it ;  he  showed 
it  on  his  tragic  face,  in  his  terrible  and  wan  eyes.     This  is  the  power- 
ful and  mournful  genius  which  nature  gave  up  as  a  prey  to  society  and 
life ;  society  and  life  poured  all  their  poisons  in  him. 

He  knew  what  poverty  and  scorn  were  even  at  the  age  when  the 
mind  expands,  when  the  heart  is  full  of  pride,'  when  he  was  hardly 
maintained  by  the  alms  of  his  family,  gloomy  and  without  hope,  feehng 
his  strength  and  the  dangers  of  his  strength.^  At  twenty-one,  as  secre- 
tary to  Sir  W.  Temple,  he  had  twenty  pounds  a  year  salary,  sat  at  the 


»  Sheridan's  Life  of  Swift  •  W.  Scott's  Life  qf  Swift,  I  477. 

*  At  that  time  he  had  already  began  the  Tale  of  a  Tub. 

*  He  addresses  his  muse  thus,  in  Verges  occanoned  by  Sir  WiOia'n  Temfkti 
hU  UImu  and  recovery,  xiv.  45 : 

'  Wert  then  right  woman,  thou  should'st  soom  to  look 
On  an  abandoned  wretch  by  hopes  forsook  ; 
Forsook  by  hopes,  ill  fortune's  last  relief 
Assign'd  for  life  to  unremitting  grief; 
To  thee  I  owe  that  fatal  bend  of  mind 
Still  to  unhappy  restless  thoughts  inclined  ; 
To  thee,  what  ofb  I  vainly  strive  to  hide, 
That  scorn  of  fools,  by  fools  mistook  for  pride.' 
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<ame  table  with  the  upper  servants,^  wrote  Pindaric  odes  in  honour  of 
his  master,  spent  ten  years  amidst  tlie  humiliations  of  servitude 
and  the  familiarity  of  the  servants*  hall,  obliged  to  adulate  a  gouty 
and  Mattered  courtier,  to  submit  to  my  lady  his  sister,  acutely 
pained,  *  when  Sir  William  Temple  would  look  cold  and  out  of 
humour,**  lured  by  false  hopes,  forced  after  an  attempt  at  indepen- 
dence to  resume  the  livery  which  was  choking  him.  *  When  you  find 
years  coming  on,  without  hopes  of  a  place  at  court,  ...  I  directly 
advise  you  to  go  upon  the  road,  which  is  the  only  post  of  honour  left 
you ;  there  you  will  meet  many  of  your  old  comrades,  and  live  a  short 
life  and  a  merry  one.*  •  This  is  followed  by  instructions  as  to  the  con- 
duct servants  ought  to  display  when  led  to  the  gallows.  Such  is  hia 
Directions  to  Servants;  he  was  relating  what  he  had  suffered.  At  the 
age  of  thirty-one,  expecting  a  place  from  William  in.,  he  edited  the 
works  of  his  patron,  dedicated  them  to  the  sovereign,  sent  him  a  memo- 
rial, got  nothing,  and  fell  back  upon  the  post  of  chaplain  and  private 
secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Berkeley.  He  soon  remained  only  chaplain  to 
that  nobleman,  feeling  all  the  disgust  which  the  part  of  ecclesiastical 
Tftlet  must  inspire  in  a  man  of  feeling. 

'Yon  know  I  hononr  the  cloth ;  I  design  to  be  a  parson's  wife.  •  •  • 
And  over  and  above,  that  I  may  have  your  excellency's  letter 
With  an  order  for  the  chaplain  aforesaid,  or  instead  of  him  a  better.** 

Thar  excellencies,  having  promised  him  the  deanery  of  Deny,  gave  it 
to  another.  Driven  to  politics,  he  wrote  a  Whig  pamphlet,  A  Dis- 
amrse  on  the  Contests  and  Dissensions  in  Athens  and  Home,  received 
from  Lord  Halifax  and  the  party  leaders  a  score  of  fine  promises,  and 
was  neglected.  Twenty  years  of  insults  without  revenge,  and  humi- 
liations without  respite;  the  inner  tempest  of  nourished  and  crushed 
hopes,  vivid  and  brilliant  dreams,  suddenly  faded  by  the  necessity  of 
a  mechanical  duty ;  the  habit  of  hatred  and  suffering,  the  necessity  of 
concealing  these,  the  baneful  consciousness  of  superiority,  the  isolation 
of  genius  and  pride,  the  bitterness  of  accumulated  rage  and  pent-up 
acorn, — these  were  the  goads  which  pricked  him  like  a  bull.  More 
tlian  a  thousand  pamphlets  in  four  years,  stung  him  still  more,  with 
•uch  designations  as  renegade,  traitor,  and  atheist.  He  crushed  them 
all,  set  his  foot  on  the  Whig  party,  solaced  himself  with  the  poignant 
I'leasure  of  victory.     If  ever  a  soul  was  saturated  with  the  joy  of  tearing, 

'  llieee  assertions  have  been  denied.    See  Boscoe's  L\fe  of  Swift,  i  14. — Tr. 

•  *  Don't  you  remember  how  I  used  to  be  in  pain  when  Sir  William  Temple 
would  look  cold  and  oat  of  humour  for  three  or  four  days,  and  I  used  to  8n» 
pect  a  hondred  reasons  ?  I  have  plucked  up  my  spirit  since  then,  faith  ;  he 
qtoiled  a  fine  gentleman.'— «/(n<ma^  to  Stella,  April  4, 1710-11. 

•  Directions  to  Servants,  xil.  eh.  uL  434. 

•  Mrs.  Harris  Petition,  xiv.  53. 
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outraging,  nni  destroying,  it  was  his.  Excess  of  score,  implacaUi 
irony,  crushing  logic,  the  cruel  smile  of  the  foeman,  who  sees  before- 
hand the  mortal  spot  in  which  he  will  strike  his  enemy,  advanoei 
towards  him,  tortures  him  deliberately,  eagerly,  with  enjoyment, — suck 
were  the  feelings  which  had  leavened  him,  and  which  broke  from  him 
with  such  harshness  that  he  hindered  his  own  career ;  ^  and  that  of  so 
many  high  places  for  which  he  stretched  out  his  hands,  there  remained 
for  him  only  a  deanery  in  poor  Ireland.  The  accession  of  Greorge  I 
exiled  him  thither;  the  accession  of  Greorge  IL,  on  which  he  b&d 
counted,  confined  him  there.  He  contended  there  first  against  popular 
hatred,  then  against  the  victorious  minister,  then  against  entire  hu- 
manity, in  sanguinary  pamphlets,  despairing  satires  ;*  he  tasted  there 
once  more  the  pleasure  of  fighting  and  wounding ;  he  suffered  there 
to  the  end,  soured  by  the  advance  of  yeai-s,  by  the  spectacle  of  oppres- 
sion and  misery,  by  the  feeling  of  his  own  impotence,  enraged  to  have 
to  live  amongst  *an  enslaved  peoploi'  chained  and  vanquished.  He 
says:  ~- 

*  I  find  myself  disposed  every  year,  or  rather  every  month,  to  be  more  angry 
•nd  revengefal ;  and  my  rage  is  so  ignoble,  that  it  descemls  even  to  resent  tL« 
folly  and  baseness  of  the  enslaved  people  among  whom  I  live.'* 

This  cry  is  the  epitome  of  his  public  life ;  these  feelings  are  the  mate- 
rials which  public  life  furnished  to  hb  talent 

He  experienced  these  feelings  also  in  private  life,  more  violent  and 
familiar.  He  had  brought  up  and  purely  loved  a  charming,  well-in- 
formed, modest  young  girl,  Esther  Johnson,  who  from  infancy  had  loved 
and  reverenced  him  alone.  She  lived  with  him,  he  had  nmde  her  his 
confidante.  From  London,  during  his  political  struggles,  he  sent  her  the 
full  journal  of  his  slightest  actions ;  he  wrote  to  her  twice  a  day,  with 
extreme  ease  and  familiarity,  with  all  the  playfulness,  vivacity,  petting 
and  caressing  names  of  tenderest  attachment  Yet  another  girl,  beau- 
tiful and  rich,  Miss  Yanhomrigh,  attached  herself  to  him,  declared  her 
passion,  received  from  him  several  marks  of  his  own,  followed  him  to 
Ireland,  now  jealous,  now  submissive,  but  so  impassioned,  so  unhapp/i 
that  her  letters  might  have  broken  a  harder  heart : 

'  If  you  continue  to  treat  me  as  you  do,  you  will  not  be  made  uneasy  by  Die 
long.  ...  I  am  sure  I  oould  have  borne  the  rack  much  better,  than  those  kilJiv^ 
killing  words  of  you. ...  Oh  that  you  may  liave  but  so  much  regard  for  me  J«A 
that  this  complaint  may  touch  your  soul  with  pity ! '  * 

8he  pined  and  died.     £sther  Johnson,  who  had  so  long  possessed 

*  By  the  TaU  oj  a  Tub  with  the  clergy,  and  by  the  Prophesy  of  WM^ 
with  the  queen. 

*  Drap%&r*s  Letters,  OvUioei'e  Travels,  Rhfipeody  on  Poetry,  A  Modest  Pi^ 
poscUfor  preventing  the  Children,  etc.,  and  several  pamphlets  on  Ireland. 

»  Letter  to  Lord  Bolingbroke,  Dublin,  March  21, 1738,  xvii.  274 
«  Letter  of  Miss  Yanhomrigh,  Dublin,  1714,  xix.  421. 
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8wift*8  whole  beari,  sufered  still  more.  All  was  changed  in  Swift's 
house.  *At  my  first  cq^ning  (lionn»)  1  thought  I  should  have  died 
with  discontent,  and  was  horribly  melancholy  while  they  were  installing 
me.'^  He  found  tears,  distrust,  resentment,  cold  silence,  in  place  oi 
f&miliaiity  and  tenderness.  He  married  Miss  Johnson  from  duty,  but  in 
secret,  and  on  condition  that  she  should  only  be  his  wife  in  name.  Sh^ 
was  twelve  years  dying;  Swift  went  away  to  England  as  often  as  he  could. 
Ills  house  was  a  hell  to  him  ;  it  is  thought  that  some  secret  cause  had 
iofloenced  his  loves  and  his  marriage.  Delany,  his  biographer,  having 
once  found  him  talking  with  Archbishop  King,  saw  the  archbishop  in 
tears,  and  Swift  rushing  by,  with  a  countenance  full  of  grief,  and  a 
distracted  air.  *Sir,'  said  the  prelate,  'you  have  just  met  the  most 
unhappy  man  upon  earth ;  but  on  the  subject  of  his  wretchedness  you 
must  never  ask  a  question.'  Esther  Johnson  died.  Swift's  anguish, 
the  spectres  by  which  he  was  haunted,  the  horrors  in  which  the  re- 
membrance of  the  two  women,  slowly  ruined  and  killed  by  his  fault, 
plimged  and  bound  him,  nothing  but  his  end  can  telL  *  It  is  time  for 
me  to  have  done  ydth  the  world  .  .  •  and  so  I  would  .  .  .  and  not 
die  here  in  a  rage,  like  a  poisoned  rat  in  a  hole.*'  Overwork  and 
excess  of  emotions  had  made  him  ill  from  his  youth :  he  was  subject 
to  giddiness ;  he  lost  his  hearing.  He  had  long  felt  that  reason  was 
deserting  him.  One  day  he  was  observed  '  gazing  intently  at  the  top 
of  a  lofty  elm,  the  head  of  which  had  been  blasted.  Upon  his  friend's 
approach,  he  pointed  to  it,  significantly  adding,  '^  I  shall  be  like  thut 
tree,  and  die  first  at  the  top."'*  His  memory  left  him;  he  received 
the  attentions  of  others  with  disgust,  sometimes  with  rage.  He  lived 
alone,  gloomy,  unable  to  read.  They  say  he  passed  a  year  without 
uttering  a  word,  with  a  horror  of  the  human  face,  walking  ten  hours 
a  day,  a  maniac,  then  an  idiot.  A  tumour  came  on  one  of  his  eyes,  so 
that  he  continued  a  month  without  sleeping,  and  five  men  were  needed  to 
prevent  his  tearing  out  the  eye  with  his  nails.  One  of  hb  last  words 
was,  '  I  am  mad.'  When  his  will  was  opened,  it  was  found  that  he  left 
his  whole  fortune  to  build  a  madhouse. 

IL 

These  passions  and  these  miseries  were  necessary  to  inspire  ChdUvm^i 
Travek  and  the  TaU  of  a  Tub. 

A  strange  and  powerful  form  of  mind,  too,  was  necessary,  as  Eng 
H&h  as  hb  pride  and  hb  passions.     SwiA;  has  the  style  of  a  surgeon  and 
•  judge,  cold,   grave,  solid,  unadorned,  without  vivacity   or  passion, 
■Minly  and  practical.     He  desired  neither  to  please,  nor  to  divert,  nor 

>  Journal  to  SteUa,  8th  July,  1713.     Miss  Vanhomrigh  died,  howerer,  m 

mi. 

■  Letter  to  Bolingbroke,  Dublin,  March  21, 1728,  xviL  276 

•  Boscoe'B  24/iJ  <?/ ^S«^.  i.  80.  r^         T 
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lo  carry  people  away,  nor  to  touch ;  he  never  hesitated,  nor  was  re« 
dundant,  nor  was  excited,  nor  made  an  effort  He  expressed  hit 
thoughts  in  a  uniform  tone,  with  exact,  precise,  often  harsh  terms, 
KT.th  familiar  comparisons,  levelling  all  within  reach  of  his  hand,  even 
the  loftiest  things — especially  the  loftiest — with  a  brutal  and  always 
haughty  coolness.  He  knows  life  as  a  bnnker  knows  accounts;  and  his 
total  once  made  up,  he  sooms  or  knocks  down  the  babblers  who  dispute 
ii  in  his  presence. 

A^'ith  the  sum  total  he  knows  the  items.     He  not  only  familiarly  and 
rigorously  seized  on  every  object,  but  he  also  decomposed  it,  and  kept 
an  inventory  of  its  details.     His  imagination  was  as  minute  as  it  was 
energetic.     He  could  give  you  an  indictment  of  dry  facts  on  every 
event  and  object,  so  connected  and  natural  as  to  deceive  one.    Qulliv^r^i 
Ti-avels  read  like  a  log-book.    Isaac  BickerstaflTs  predictions  were  taken 
literally  by  the  inquisition  in  Portugal.    His  account  of  M.  du  Baudrier 
seems  am  authentic  translation*     He  gives  to  an  extravagant  romance 
the  air  of  a  genuine  history.     By  this  detailed  and  solid  science  he 
imports  into  literature  the  positive  spirit  of  men  of  business  and  ex- 
perience.     Nothing  could,  be  more  vigorous,   narrow,  unhappy,  for 
nothing  could  be  more  destructive.     No  greatness,  false  or  true,  can 
stand  before  him ;  whatsoever  he  fathoms  and  takes  in  hand  loses  at 
once  its  prestige  and  value.     Whilst  he  decomposes  he  displays  the 
real  ugliness,  and  removes  the  fictitious  beauty  of  objects.     Whilst  he 
brings  them  to  the  level  of  common  things,  he  suppresses  their  real 
beauty,  and  gives  them  a  fictitious  ugliness.     He  presents  all  their 
gross  features,  and  nothing  but  their  gross  features.     Look  with  him 
into  the  physical  details  of  science,  religion,  state,  and  with  him  reduce 
science,  religion,  state,  to  the  low  standhig  of  every-day  events ;  with 
him  you  will  see  here  a  Bedlam  of  shrivelled  up  dreamers,  narrow  and 
chimerical  brains,  busy  in  contradicting,  heaping  up  hollow  phrases  in 
mouldy  books,  inventing  conjectures,  and  crying  them  up  for  the  truth ; 
there,  a  band  of  enthusiasts,  mumbling  phrases  which   they  do  not 
understand,  adoring  figures  of  rhetoric  as  mysteries,  attaching  holiness 
or  impiety  to  lawn -sleeves  or  postures,  spending  in  persecutions  or 
genuflexions  the  surplus  of  sheepish  or  ferocious  folly  with  which  aa 
evil  fate  htis  crammed  their  brains ;  there,  again,  flocks  of  idiots  pour- 
ing out  their  blood  and  treasure  for  the  whims  or  plots  of  a  carriage- 
drawn  aristocrat,  out  of  respect  for  the  carriage  which  they  themselves 
have  given  him.    What  part  of  human  nature  or  existence  can  contiuus 
great  and  beautiful,  before  a  mind  which,  penetrating  all  details,  per- 
ceives men  eating,  sleeping,  dressing,  in  all  dull  and  mean  action^ 
degrading  everything  to  the  level  of  vulgar  events,  trivial  circumstancei 
of  dress  and  cookery?     It  is  not  enough  for  the  positive  mind  to  see 
the  springs,  pulleys,  lamps,  and  whatever  there  is  objectionable  in  the 
opera  at  which  he  is  present ;  he  makes  it  more  objectionable  by  calling 
k  a  show.     It  is  not  .enough  not  to  ignore  anything ;  we  must  alio 
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Teftise  to  admire.  He  treats  things  like  domestic  utensils  ;  after  reck- 
oning up  their  materials,  he  gives  them  a  vile  name.  Nature  for  him 
is  but  a  caldron,  and  he  knows  the  proportion  and  number  of  the 
ingredients  cooking  in  it  In  this  power  and  this  weakness  you  sec 
beforehand  the  misanthropy  and  the  talent  of  Swif^ 

There  are,  indeed,  but  two  modes  of  agreeing  with  the  world: 
mediocrity  of  mind  and  superiority  of  intelligence — the  one  for  the 
public  and  the  fools,  the  other  for  artists  and  philosophers:  the  one 
consists  in  seeing  nothing,  the  other  in  seeing  alL     You  will  respect 
the  respectable,  if  you  only  see  the  surface — if  you  take  them  as  they 
are,  if  you  let  yourself  be  duped  by  the  fine  show  which  they  never 
fail  to   present.     You  will  revere  the  gold-embroidered  garments  in 
which  your  masters  bedizen  themselves,  and  you  will  never  dream  of 
examining  the  stains  hidden  under  the  embroidery.    You  will  be  moved 
by  the  big  words  which  they  pronounce  in  a  sublime  voice,  and  you 
will  never  see  in  their  pockets  the  hereditary  phrase-book  from  which 
they  bave  taken  them.     You  will  punctiliously  bring  them  your  money 
and  your  services;  the  custom  will  seem  to  you  just,  and  you  will 
accept  the  goose-dogma,  that  a  goose  is  bound  to  be  roasted.     But,  on 
the  other  hand,  you  will  tolerate  and  even  love  the  world,  if,  penetrating 
to  its  nature,  you  take  the  trouble  to  explain  or  imitate  its  mechanism. 
You  will  be  interested  in  passions  by  an  artist's  sympathy  or  a  philoso- 
pher's comprehension;  you  will  find  them  natural  whilst  admitting 
their  force,  or  you  will  find  them  necessary  whilst  computing  their 
connexion  ;  you  will  cease  to  be  indignant  against  the  powers  which 
produce  fine  spectacles,  or  will  cease  to  be  roused  by  the  rebounds 
which  the  law  of  cause  and  effect  had  foretold.     You  will  admire  the 
world  as  a  grand  drama,  or  as  an  invincible  development ;  and  you  will 
be  preserved  by  the  imagination  or  by  logic  from  slander  or  disgust 
You  wUl  extract  from  religion  the  high  truths  which  dogmas  hide,  and 
the  generous  instincts  which  superstition  conceals.    You  will  perceive 
in  the  state  the  infinite  benefits  which  no  tyranny  abolishes,  and  the 
sociable  inclinations  which  no  wickedness  uproots.    You  will  distinguish 
in  science  the  solid  doctrines  which  discussion  never  shakes,  the  liberal 
notions  which  the  shock  of  systems  purifies  and  expands,  the  splendid 
promises  which  the  course  of  the  present  opens  up  to  the  ambition  ot 
the  future.     We  can  thus  escape  hatred  by  the  nullity  or  the  greatness 
of  the  prospect,  by  the  inability  to  discover  contrasts,  or  by  the  power 
to  discover  the  harmony  of  contrasts.     Raised  above  the  first,  sunk 
beneath  the  last,  seeing  evil  and  disorder,  deprived  of  goodness  and 
mrder,  precluded  from  love  and  calmness,  resigned  to  indignation  and 
bitterness.  Swift  found  neither  a  cause  to  cherish  nor  a  doctrine  to 
establish ;  *  he  employs  the  whole  force  of  an  excellently  armed  mind 

*  In  Wb  Thoughts  on  Religion  (viil.  78)  he  says  :  *  The  want  of  belief  is  a 
^«ct  that  oufifht  to  be  concealed,  when  it  cannot  be  overcome^ 'IJoat  upon 
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and  an  ezeellentl}  tempered  character  in  denying  and  destroying:  aO 
bis  works  are  pamphlets. 

m. 

At  this  time,  and  in  his  hands,  the  newspaper  in  England  attained 
its  proper  character  and  its  greatest  force.  Literature  entered  th« 
sphere  of  politics.  To  understand  what  the  one  became,  we  must 
understand  what  the  other  was :  art  depended  upon  political  businesSi 
and  the  spirit  of  parties  made  the  spirit  of  writers. 

In  France  a  theory  arises — eloquent,  harmonious,  and  generous ;  the 
yoimg  are  enamoured  of  it,  wear  a  cap  and  sing  songs  in  its  honour : 
at  night,  the  citizens,  whilst  digesting  their  dinner,  read- it  and  delight 
in  it ;  some,  hotheaded,  accept  it,  and  prove  to  themselves  their  foioe 
of  mind  by  ridiculing  the  retrogrades.  Ou  the  other  hand,  the  estab* 
lished  people,  prudent  and  timid,  are  mistrustful :  being  well  off,  they 
find  that  everything  is  well,  tmd  demand  that  kings  shall  continue  as 
they  are.  Such  are  the  two  parties  in  France,  very  old,  as  all  know ; 
not  very  earnest,  as  all  see.  They  must  talk,  be  enthusiastic,  reason 
on  speculative  opinions,  glibly,  about  an  hour  a  day,  indulging  but 
outwardly  in  this  taste ;  but  these  parties  are  so  well  levelled,  that  they 
are  at  bottom  all  the  same :  when  we  understand  them  rightly,  we  will 
find  in  France  only  two  parties,  the  men  of  twenty  and  the  men  of  forty. 
English  parties,  on  the  other  hand,  were  always  compact  and  living 
bodies,  united  by  interests  of  money,  rank,  and  conscience,  receiving 
theories  only  as  standards  or  as  a  balance,  a  sort  of  secondary  States, 
which,  like  the  old  orders  in  Rome,  legally  endeavour  to  monopolise 
the  government.  So,  the  English  constitution  was  never  more  than  a 
transaction  between  distinct  powers,  constrained  to  tolerate  eaeh  other, 
disposed  to  encroach  on  each  other,  occupied  in  treating  with  each 
other.  Politics  for  them  are  a  domestic  interest,  for  the  French  an 
occupation  of  the  mind ;  Englishmen  muke  them  a  business,  the  French 
a  discussion. 

Thus  their  pamphlets,  notably  Swift's,  seem  lo  us  only  half  literary. 
'  For  an  argument  to  be  literary,  it  must  not  address  itself  to  an  interert 
or  a  faction,  but  to  the  pure  mind:  it  miist  be  based  on  uuiversa) 
truths,  rest  on  absolute  justice,  be  able  to  touch  all  human  reasons; 
otherwise,  being  local,  it  is  simply  useful:  nothing  is  beautiful  bul 
what  is  general.  It  must  also  be  developed  regularly  by  analysif, 
and  with  exact  divisions ;  its  distribution  must  give  a  picture  of  purs 
reason;  the  order  of  ideas  must  be  inviolable;  every  mind  must  bs 
able  to  draw  thence  with  ease  a  complete  conviction ;  its  method,  its 
principles,  must  be  sensible  throughout,  and  at  all  times.  The  desire 
to  prove  well  must  be  added  to  the  art  of  proving  well ;  the  writer 

myself,  in  tbe  capacity  of  a  clergyman,  to  be  one  appointed  by  Providenoe  fof 
defending  a  p>08t  assigned  me,  and  for  gaining  over  as  many  enemies  as  I  csa 
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■nat  ttmciinoe  liit  proof,  repest  it,  present  It  waAer  «II  its  fkeei^ 
desire  to  p^ietrate  minds,  pursue  them  persistently  in  all  their  retreats,' 
but  he  must  treat  his  hearers  like  men  worthy  of  comprehending 
and  applying  general  truths;  his  discourse  must  be  lively,  noble, 
polished,  and  eager,  so  as  to  suit  such  subjects  and  such  minds.  It 
is  thus  that  andent  proee  and  French  prose  are  eloquent,  and  that 
political  dissertations  or  rel^ous  controversies  kave  endured  as  models 
of  art 

This  good  taste  and  philosophy  are  wanting  in  the  positive  mind ; 
it  wishes  to  attain,  not  eternal  beauty,  but  present  success.  Swift  does 
act  address  men  in  general,  but  certain  men.  He  does  not  speak  to 
reasoners,  bnt  to  a  party ;  he  does  not  care  to  teach  a  tmth,  but  to 
make  an  impression ;  his  aim  is  not  to  enlighten  that  isolated  part  ai 
man,  called  his  mind,  bnt  to  move  the  mass  of  feelings  and  prejudices 
which  constitute  the  actual  man.  Whilst  he  writes,  his  public  is  before 
bis  eyes :  fat  squires,  puffed  out  with  port  wine  and  beef,  accustomed 
at  the  end  of  their  meals  to  bawl  loyally  for  church  and  king ;  gentle- 
men farmers,  bitter  against  London  luxury  and  the  new  importance  of 
max^hants ;  ecclesiastics  bred  on  pedantic  sermons,  and  old-established 
hatred  of  dissenters  and  papists.  These  people  have  not  mind  enough 
to  pursue  a  fine  deduction  or  understand  an  abstract  principle.  One 
must  calculate  the  facts  they  know,  the  ideas  they  have  received, 
the  interests  that  move  them,  and  recall  only  these  facts,  reason  only 
from  these  ideas,  set  in  motion  only  these  interests.  It  is  thus  Swift 
speaks,  -without  development,  without  logical  hits,  without  rhetorical 
effects,  but  with  extraordinary  force  and  success,  in  phrases  whose 
justice  his  contemporaries  inwardly  felt,  and  which  they  accepted  at 
once,  because  they  simply  told  them,  in  a  clear  form  and  openly,  what 
they  murmured  obscurely  and  to  themselves.  Such  was  the  power  of 
the  Examiner^  which  in  one  year  transformed  the  opinion  of  three 
kingdoms ;  and  particularly  of  Drapier'a  Letters^  which  made  a  govern- 
ment draw  back. 

Small  change  was  lacking  in  Ireland,  and  the  English  ministers  had 
given  William  Wood  a  patent  to  coin  one  hundred  and  eight  thousand 
pounds  of  copper  money.  A  commission,  of  which  Newton  was  a 
member,  verified  the  pieces  made,  found  them  good,  and  several  com- 
petent judges  still  think  that  the  measure  was  loyal  and  serviceable 
to  the  land.  Swift  roused  the  people  against  it,  speaking  to  them  in 
•n  intelligible  style,  and  triumphed  over  the  common  sense  and  the 
ttate.' 

'  Brethren,  friends,  ooontrymen,  and  f ellow-sabjects,  what  I  intend  now  to  si^ 
^  70a  is,  next  to  your  daty  to  6K)d  and  the  care  of  your  salvation,  of  the  greateirt 

'  Whatever  has  been  said,  I  do  not  think  that  he  wrote  them  in  bad  faith.    It 
Wit  possible,  for  Swift  more  than  for  another,  to  believe  in  a  ministerial  job 
1  ^e  seems  to  me  to  have  been  at  bottom  an  honest  man.  r^  ^^^A^ 
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concern  to  jon  and  yonr  children  :  yonr  bread  and  clothing,  and  every  eomnios 
necessary  of  life  depend  upon  it.  Therefore  I  do  most  earnestly  exhort  you,  aa 
men,  as  Christians,  as  parents,  and  as  lovers  of  your  country  to  read  this  {m^mt 
with  the  utmost  attention,  or  get  it  read  to  you  by  others ;  which  that  you  ID19 
do  at  the  less  ezpence,  I  have  ordered  the  printer  to  sell  it  at  the  lowest  rate.'* 

Ton  see  popular  distnut  spring  tip  at  a  glance ;  this  is  the  style  which 
reaches  workmen  and  peasants ;  this  simplicity,  these  details,  are  neces* 
sary  to  penetrate  their  belief.  The  author  is  like  a  draper,  and  they 
trust  only  men  of  their  own  condition.  Swift  goes  on  to  accuse  Wood, 
declaring  that  his  copper  pieces  are  not  worth  one-eighth  of  their 
nominal  value.  There  is  no  trace  of  proofs :  no  proofs  are  required  to 
convince  the  people ;  it  is  enough  to  repeat  the  same  accusation  again 
and  again,  to  abound  in  intelligible  examples,  to  strike  eye  and  ear. 
The  imagination  once  gained,  they  will  go  on  shouting,  convincing 
themselves  by  their  own  cries,  intractably.  Swift  says  to  his  adver- 
saries: 

*  Your  paragraph  relates  farther  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  reported  an  assay  takes 
at  the  Tower  of  Wood's  metal ;  by  which  it  appears  that  Wood  had  in  all  respecti 
performed  his  contract.  His  contract  I  With  whom  f  Was  it  with  the  Pailia* 
ment  or  people  of  Ireland  f  Are  not  they  to  be  the  purchasers  f  But  they  detss^ 
Mkor,  and  reject  it  as  corrupt,  fraudulent,  mingled  with  dirt  and  trash. ' ' 

And  a  little  further  on : 

*  His  first  proposal  is^  that  he  will  be  content  to  coin  no  more  (than  forty 
thousand  pounds),  unless  t?ie  eangendes  qf  the  trade  reqttire  U,  although  his  patest 
empowers  him  to  coin  a  far  greater  quantity.  ...  To  which  if  I  were  to  answer* 
it  should  be  thus :  let  Mr.  Wood  and  his  crew  of  founders  and  tinkers  coin  on,  till 
there  is  not  an  old  kettle  left  in  the  kingdom  ;  let  them  coin  old  leather,  tobaoes* 
pipe  clay,  or  the  dirt  in  the  street,  and  call  their  trumpery  by  what  name  they 
please,  from  a  guinea  to  a  farthing  ;  we  are  not  under  any  concern  to  know  how 
he  and  his  tribe  of  accomplices  think  fit  to  employ  themselves.  But  I  hope,  and 
trust,  that  we  are  all,  to  a  man,  fully  detennined  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  hiis 
or  his  ware.'' 

Swift  gets  angry  and  does  not  answer.  In  fact,  this  is  the  best  way  to 
answer ;  to  move  such  hearers  you  must  move  their  blood  and  their 
nerves;  then  shopkeepers  and  farmers  will  turn  up  their  sleeves, 
double  their  fists ;  and  the  good  arguments  of  their  opponents  wili 
only  increase  their  desire  to  knock  them  down.  J 

Now  see  how  a  mass  of  examples  makes  a  gratuitous  assertioo 
probable : 

*  Your  Newsletter  says  that  an  assay  was  made  of  the  cdn.  How  impiHlest 
and  insupportable  is  this  1  Wood  takes  care  to  coin  a  dozen  or  two  halfpence  ol 
good  metal,  sends  them  to  the  Tower,  and  they  are  approved ;  and  these  mvft 
■Biswer  all  that  he  has  already  coined,  or  shall  coin  for  the  friture.  It  is  triWr 
indeed,  that  a  gentleman  often  sends  to  my  shop  for  a  pattern  of  stuff ;  I  cat  it 

»  DrapUr's  Lettsri,  vii. ;  Letter  1.  97.  •  Ibid.  vlL ;  Letter  3»  114 

*  Ibid.  vii. ;  Letter  2.  115,  ^  , 
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fdrlj  off,  and  If  lie  lUces  it,  he  eomes  or  sends  and  compares  the  pattern  witli  the 
whole  piece,  and  probably  we  come  to  a  bargain.  But  if  I  were  to  buy  a  hundred 
dieep,  and  the  grazier  should  bring  me  one  single  wether,  fat  and  well  fleeced,  by 
way  of  pattern,  and  expect  the  same  price  round  for  the  whole  hundred,  without 
soflering  me  to  see  them  before  he  was  paid,  or  giving  me  good  security  to  restore 
my  money  for  those  that  were  lean,  or  shorn,  or  scabby,  I  would  be  none  o^  his 
customer.  I  haye  heard  of  a  man  who  had  a  mind  to  sell  his  house,  and  therefore 
carried  a  piece  of  brick  in  his  pocket,  which  he  showed  as  a  pattern  to  encouri^ 
porchaaers  ;  and  this  is  directly  the  case  in  point  with  Mr.  Wood's  assay.' ' 

A  burst  of  laughter  follows ;  batchers  and  bricklayers  were  gained 
oTer.  To  finish,  Swift  showed  them  a  practical  ejqpedient,  suited  to 
iSbm  tinderstanding  and  their  condition : 

'  The  common  soldier,  when  he  goes  to  the  market  or  ale  house,  will  offer  his 
noney ;  and  if  it  be  refused,  perhaps  he  will  swagger  and  hector,  and  threaten  to 
beat  the  butcher  or  alewife,  or  take  the  goods  by  force,  and  throw  them  the  bad 
balf-pence.  In  this  and  the  like  cases,  the  shopkeeper  or  victualler,  or  any  other 
tradesman,  has  no  more  to  do  than  to  demand  ten  times  the  price  of  his  goods,  if 
it  is  to  be  paid  in  Wood's  money  ;  for  example,  twenty-pence  of  that  money  for  a 
quart  of  ale,  and  so  in  all  things  else,  and  never  part  with  his  goods  tUl  he  gets 
the  money.'* 

Public  clamotur  OYercame  the  English  Government ;  they  withdrew  the 
money  and  paid  Wood  a  large  indemnity.  Such  is  the  merit  of  Swiflt*s 
arguments  ;  good  tools,  trenchant  and  handy,  neither  elegant  nor  bright, 
but  whose  value  is  proved  by  their  effect. 

The  whole  beauty  of  these  pamphlets  is  in  their  tone.  They  have 
neither  the  generous  fire  of  Pascal,  nor  the  bewildering  gaiety  of 
Beanmarchaisy  nor  the  chiselled  delicacy  of  Paul  Louis  Courier,  but  an 
overwhelming  air  of  superiority  and  a  bitter  and  terrible  rancour.  Vast 
passion  and  pride,  like  the  positive  Drapier's  mind  just  now  described, 
bave  given  ail  the  blows  their  force.  You  should  read  his  Public  Spirit 
of  the  WhigSj  against  Steele.  Page  by  page  Steele  is  torn  to  pieces 
wiUi  a  calmness  and  scorn  never  equalled.  Swift  approaches  regularly, 
leaving  no  |^rt  unwounded,  heaping  wound  on  wound,  every  blow 
sure,  knowing  beforehand  their  reach  and  depth.  Poor  Steele,  a  vain, 
thoughtless  fellow,  is  in  his  hands  like  Gulliver  amongst  the  giants ; 
it  is  a  pity  to  see  a  contest  so  unequal ;  and  this  contest  is  pitiless. 
8wift  crushes  him  carefully  and  easily,  like  an  obnoxious  animal 
The  unfortunate  man,  an  old  officer  and  semi-literary  man,  had  made 
awkward  use  of  constitutional  words : 

'Upon  this  rock  the  anther  ...  is  perpetually  splitting,  as  often  as  he 
featorea  out  beyond  the  narrow  bounds  of  his  literature.  He  has  a  confused 
nmembrance  of  words  since  he  left  the  university,  but  has  lost  half  their  mean- 
h&  and  puts  them  together  with  no  regard,  except  to  their  cadeuoe ;  as  I 

'  Drapier^s  Letters,  vii. ;  Letter  2. 114  •  Ibid,  vii. ;  Letter  1, 101. 
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remember,  a  fellow  nailed  up  maps  in  a  gentleman's  eloset,  novae  sidelong,  oUiefa 
npside  down,  the  better  to  adjust  them  to  the  pannels.' ' 

When  he  judges  he  is  worse  than  when  ha  proves ;  witness  his  Skifri 
Cliarojcter  of  Tkoma$  Earl  of  Wharton,  He  pierces  him  with  ihe 
formulas  of  official  politeness ;  only  an  Englishman  is  capable  of  suck 
phlegm  and  such  haughtiness : 

'  I  have  had  the  honour  of  mnch  eonveraatlon  with  hit  lordship^  and  ana 
thoroughly  convinced  how  indifferent  he  is  to  applause,  and  how  insensible  of 
reproach.  ...  He  is  without  the  sense  of  shame,  or  glory,  as  some  men  ar» 
without  the  seoae  of  smelling ;  and  therefore,  a  good  name  to  him  is  no  more  than 
a  precious  ointment  would  be  to  these.  Whoever,  for  the  sake  of  others,  were  te 
describe  the  nature  of  a  serpent,  a  wolf,  a  crocodile  or  a  fox,  must  be  understood 
to  do  it  without  any  personal  love  or  hatred  for  the  animals  themselves.  In  tho 
same  manner  his  excellency  is  one  whom  I  neither  personally  love  nor  hate.  I  ses 
him  at  conrt,  at  his  own  house,  and  sometimes  at  mine,  for  I  have  the  honoor  of 
his  visits ;  and  when  these  papers  are  public,  it  ia  odds  but  he  will  tell  me,  as  hm 
once  did  upon  a  like  occasion,  "  that  he  is  damnaUy  mauled,"  and  then,  with  tiko 
easiest  transition  in  the  world,  ask  about  the  weather,  ia  time  of  the  day ;  so  that 
I  enter  on  the  work  with  more  cheerfulness,  because  I  am  rare  neither  to  mak» 
him  angiy,  nor  any  way  hurt  his  reputation ;  a  pitch  of  happiness  and  security 
to  which  his  excellency  has  arrived,  and  which  no  philosopher  before  him  could 
reach.  Thomas,  Earl  of  Wharton,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  by  the  force  oi  % 
wonderful  constitution,  has  some  years  passed  his  grand  climacteric  without  anj 
visible  effects  of  old  age,  either  on  his  body  or  his  mind ;  and  in  spite  of  a  con* 
tinual  prostitution  to  those  vices  which  usually  wear  out  both.  •  •  .  Whether  hm 
walks  or  whistles,  or  swears,  or  talks  bawdy,  or  calls  names,  he  acquits  himself  ia 
each,  beyond  a  templar  of  three  years  6tan(Ung.  With  the  same  grace,  and  in  the 
same  style,  he  will  rattle  his  coachman  in  the  midst  of  the  street,  where  he  is 
governor  of  the  kingdom ;  and  all  this  is  without  consequence,  because  it  is  his 
character,  and  what  everybody  expects.  .  .  .  The  ends  he  has  gained  by  lyings 
appear  to  be  more  owing  to  the  frequency,  than  the  art  of  them  ;  his  Uea  being 
sometimes  detected  in  an  hour,  often  in  a  day,  and  always  in  a  week.  .  •  .  Ha 
iwears  solemnly  he  loves  and  will  serve  you ;  and  your  back  is  no  sooner  turned, 
but  he  tells  those  about  him,  you  are  a  dog  and  a  raseaL  He  goes  constantly  te 
prayers  in  the  forms  of  his  place,  and  will  talk  bawdy  and  blasphemy  at  the  chs^nd 
door.  He  ia  a  presbyterian  in  politics,  and  an  atheist  in  religion^  but  he  chooses  . 
at  present  to  whore  with  a  papist  In  his  commerce  with  mankind,  his  genera.'^ 
rule  is,  to  endeavour  to  impose  on  their  understandings,  for  which  he  has  but  one 
receipt,  a  composition  of  lies  and  oaths.  ...  He  bears  the  gallantries  of  his  lady 
with  the  indifference  of  a  stoick  ;  and  thinks  them  well  recompensed,  by  a  return 
of  children  to  support  his  family,  without  the  fatigues  of  being  a  father.  •  .  .  H« 
was  never  yet  known  to  refuse  or  keep  a  promise,  as  1  remember  he  told  a  lad]^ 
but  with  an  exception  to  the  promise  he  then  made  (which  was  to  get  her  a 
pension),  yet  he  broke  even  that,  and,  I  confess,  deceived  «s  both.  But  here  I 
desire  to  distinguish  between  a  promise  and  a  bargain ;  for  he  will  be  sure  to  keef 

*  The  Public  Spvrit  of  tTie  Whig$,  iv.  406.  See  also  in  the  Bxamin&r  the 
pamphlet  against  Marlborough  under  the  name  of  CrasBOfl,  and  the  comparison 
between  Roman  generosity  and  English  meanness.  ^->  j 
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tibe  latter,  wlim  lie  hta  Hie  fairest  offer.  .  .  .  Bnt  liere  I  ronst  desire  the  reader*! 
paidon,  if  I  cannot  digest  the  following  facte  in  so  good  a  roanoer  as  I  intended ; 
because  it  is  thought  expedient,  for  some  reasons,  that  the  world  should  he  in- 
formed of  his  excellency's  merits  as  soon  as  possible.  ...  As  thej  are,  they  maj 
eerre  for  hints  to  any  pereon  who  may  herei^tter  have  a  mind  to  write  memoizs  oif 
bit  ezoellency'a  life.'  ^ 

llironghotit  this  piece  Swift^s  voice  has  remaiiied  calm ;  not  a  muscle 
of  his  face  has  moved ;  no  smile,  Hash  of  the  eye,  gesture ;  he  speaks 
Gke  a  statue  ;  but  his  anger  grows  by  constraint,  and  bums  the  mure 
that  it  shines  the  less 

This  is  why  his  ordinary  style  is  grave  irony.  It  is  the  weapon  of 
pride,  meditation,  and  force.  The  man  who  employs  it  is  self-contained 
in  the  height  of  the  storm  within ;  he  is  too  proud  to  make  a  show  of 
bis  passion ;  he  does  not  take  the  piiblic  into  his  confidence  ;  he  elects 
to  be  solitary  in  his  soul ;  he  would  be  ashamed  to  surrender ;  he 
means  and  knows  how  to  keep  absolute  possession  of  himself.  Thus 
collected,  he  understands  better  and  suffers  more ;  no  fit  of  passion 
relieves  his  wrath  or  draws  away  his  attention ;  he  feels  all  the  points 
and  penetrates,  to  the  depths  of  the  opinion  which  he  detests ;  he 
multiplies  his  pain  and  his  knowledge,  and  spares  himself  neither 
wound  nor  reflection.  We  must  see  Swift  in  this  attitude,  impassible 
in  appearance,  but  with  stiffening  muscles,  a  heart  scorched  with  hatred, 
writing  vrith  a  terrible  smile  such  pamphlets  as  this : 

'  It  may  peihape  he  neither  safe  nor  pmdent,  to  argue  against  tibe  aholishing 
•f  CSuistionity,  at  a  jnnctnre,  when  all  parties  appear  so  unanimously  determined 
upon  the  point.  •  .  .  However,  I  know  not  how,  whether  from  the  affectation  of 
iingnUrity,  or  the  perversenessof  human  nature,  but  so  it  unhappily  falls  out,  that 
I  cannot  be  entirely  of  this  opinion.  Kay,  though  1  were  sure  an  order  were 
imed  for  my  immediate  prosecution  by  the  attorney-general,  1  should  still  confess, 
that  in  the  present  posture  of  our  affairs,  at  home  or  abroad,  1  do  not  yet  see  the 
ahtolnte  necessity  of  extirpating  the  Christian  religion  from  among  us.  This  per- 
haps may  appear  too  great  a  paradox,  even  for  our  wise  and  paradoxical  age  t* 
vidure ;  therefore  1  shall  handle  it  with  all  tenderness,  and  with  the  utmost  defer- 
ence to  that  great  and  profound  majority,  which  is  of  another  sentiment  ...  I 
hope  no  reader  imagines  me  so  weak  to  stand  up  in  the  defence  of  real  Christianity^ 
soeh  as  used,  in  primitive  times  (if  we  may  believe  the  authors  of  those  ages),  to 
have  an  influence  upon  men's  belief  and  actions  ;  to  offer  at  the  restoring  of  that^ 
woold  indeed  be  a  wild  project ;  it  would  be  to  dig  up  foundations ;  to  destroy  at 
•ne  blow  all  the  wit,  and  half  the  learning  of  the  kingdom.  .  .  .  Every  candid 
leader  will  easily  understand  my  discourse  to  he  intended  only  in  defence  of  nominal 
Christianity ;  the  other  having  been  for  some  time  wholly  laid  aside  by  general 
sonsent^  as  utterly  inconsistent  with  onr  present  schemes  of  wealth  and  power. ' ' 

>  Swift's  Works,  iv.  148. 

*  An  ArgumeiU  to  prove  tJuU  ths  Abolishing  qf  Ohriitituiify  might  be  attend^ 
wkh  some  Ineon9emait*4tyi!d,  191,  The  Whigs  were  herein  attacked  as  the  friends 
ef  freethinkeia.  Digitized  by  Google 
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Let  OB  then  examine  the  advantages  which  this  abolition  of  the  i'\tl« 
and  name  of  Christian  might  ha?e  : 

*  It  is  likewise  urged,  that  there  are,  by  computation,  in  this  kingdom  abore  ten 
thousand  parsons,  whose  revenues,  added  to  those  of  my  lords  the  bishops,  would 
snffice  to  maintain  at  least  two  hundred  young  gentlemen  of  wit  and  pleasure,  and 
freethinking,  enemies  to  priestcraft,  narrow  principles,  pedantry,  and  prejudiici^ 
who  might  be  an  ornament  to  the  court  and  town.'  ^  ^ 

'  It  is  likewise  proposed  as  a  great  advantage  to  the  public  that  if  we  once  dit* 
card  the  system  of  the  gospel,  all  religion  will  of  course  be  banished  for  ever ;  anj 
consequently  along  with  it,  those  grievous  prejudices  of  education,  which  undei 
the  names  of  virtue,  conscience,  honour,  justice,  and  the  like,  are  so  apt  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  human  minds,  and  the  notions  whereof  are  so  hard  to  be  eradicated^ 
by  right  reason,  or  free-thinking. ' ' 

Then  lie  concludes  by  doubling  the  insult : 

'  I  am  very  sensible  how  much  the  gentlemen  of  wit  and  pleasure  m  apt  ttt 
mnrmnr,  and  be  shocked  at  the  sight  of  so  many  daggled-tail  parsons,  who  hap- 
pen to  fall  in  their  way,  and  offend  their  eyes ;  but  at  the  same  time,  those  wise 
reformers  do  not  consider,  what  an  advantage  and  felicity  it  is,  for  great  wits  to  bo 
always  provided  with  objects  of  scorn  and  contempt,  in  order  to  exercise  and  ink- 
prove  their  talents,  and  divert  their  spleen  from  failing  on  each  other,  or  on  them- 
selves ;  especially  when  all  this  may  be  done,  without  the  least  imaginable  danger 
to  their  persons.  And  to  urge  another  argument  of  a  parallel  nature:  if  Chris- 
tianity were  once  abolished,  how  could  the  freethinkers,  the  strong  reasoners,  and 
the  men  of  profound  learning,  be  able  to  find  another  subject,  so  calculated  in  aU 
points  whereon  to  display  their  abilities?  "What  wonderful  productions  of  wit 
should  we  be  deprived  of,  from  those,  whose  genius,  by  continual  practice,  has  been 
wholly  tamed  upon  raillery  and  invectives,  against  religion,  and  would,  therefore^ 
never  be  able  to  shine  or  distinguish  themselves  upon  any  other  subject?  We  are 
daily  complaining  of  the  great  decline  of  wit  among  ns,  and  woiild  we  take  away 
the  greatest,  perhaps  the  only  topio  we  have  left  ? ' ' 

'  I  do  very  mach  apprehend,  that  in  six  months  time  after  the  act  is  passed  for 
the  extirpation  of  the  gospel,  the  Bank  and  East  India  stock  may  fall  at  least  out 
per  cent.  And  since  that  is  fifty  more,  than  ever  the  wisdom  of  our  age  thought 
fit  to  venture,  for  the  preservation  of  Christianity,  there  is  no  reason  we  should  be 
at  so  great  a  los8»  merely  for  the  sake  of  destroying  it.'  ^ 

Swift  is  only  a  combatant,  I  admit ;  but  when  we  see  at  a  glance  thif 
common  sense  and  this  pride,  this  empire  over  the  passions  of  othein^ 
and  this  empire  over  himself,  this  force  of  hatred,  and  this  employment 
of  hatred,  we  judge  that  there  have  rarely  been  such  combatants,  lb 
is  a  pamphleteer  as  Hannibal  was  a  condotUere, 

IV. 
On  the  night  after  the  battle  we  usually  unbend;  we  sport,  w« 
make  fun,  we  talk  in  prose  and  verse ;  but  this  night  is  a  continuation 
of  the  day,  and  the  mind  which  leaves  its  trace  in  matters  of  business 
leaves  its  trace  in  amusements. 

»  An  Argument,  etc.,  188.  •  Ibid,  192.  »  Ibid.  198. 

*  Ibid,  200;  final  words  of  the  Argument,        Digitized  by  GoOqIc 
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What  Is  gnyer  tban  Voltaire's  soiriesf  He  rails ;  bat  do  you  find 
any  murderous  iDtention  in  his  railleries?  He  gets  angry  ;  but  do  you 
perceive  a  malignant  or  evil  character  in  his  passions  ?  In  him  all  ii 
amiable.  In  an  instant,  through  the  necessity  of  action,  he  strikes, 
«aressee,  changes  a  hundred  times  his  tone,  his  face,  with  abrupt  move- 
menta,  impetuous  sallies,  sometimes  as  a  child,  always  as  a  man  of  the 
worid,  of  taste  and  conversation.  He  wishes  to  entertain  me ;  he  con- 
ducts me  at  once  through  a  thousand  ideas,  without  effort,  to  amuse 
himself,  to  amuse  me.  The  agreeable  host  who  desires  to  please  and 
who  knows  how  to  please,  who  only  dreads  ennui,  who  does  not  dis- 
trust me,  who  is  not  constrained,  who  is  always  himself,  who  sparklet 
with  ideas,  naturalness,  sportiveness  ?  If  I  was  with  him,  and  he 
rallied  me,  I  should  not  be  angry ;  I  should  fall  into  his  tone,  I  should 
laugh  at  myself,  I  should  feel  that  he  only  wished  to  pass  an  agreeable 
hour,  that  he  did  not  mean  it,  that  he  treated  me  as  an  equal  and  a 
guest,  that  he  broke  out  into  pleasantries  as  a  winter  fire  into  sparks, 
and  that  he  was  none  the  less  pleasant,  wholesome,  amusing. 

Heaven  grant  that  Swift  may  never  jest  at  my  expense.  The  positive 
Blind  is  too  solid  and  too  dry  to  be  gay  and  amiable.  When  he  takes 
lo  ridicule,  he  does  not  sport  with  it  superficially,  he  studies  it ;  he 
goes  into  it  gravely,  masters  it,  knows  all  its  subdivisions  and  its  proofs. 
This  deep  knowledge  can  only  produce  a  withering  pleasantry.  Swift's, 
at  bottom,  is  but  a  reducUo  ad  absurduniy  altogether  scientific  For 
instance.  The  Art  of  Folitical  Lying^  is  a  didactic  treatise,  whose  plan 
might  serve  for  a  modeL  '  In  the  first  chapter  of  this  excellent  treatise 
be  (the  author)  reasons  philosophically  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
soul  of  man,  and  those  qualities  which  render  it  susceptible  of  lies.  He 
supposes  the  soul  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  pleno-cylindrical  speculum,  or 
looking-glass.  .  .  •  The  plain  side  represents  objects  just  as  they  are ; 
and  the  cylindrical  side,  by  the  rule  of  catoptrics,  must  needs  represent 
true  objects  false,  and  false  objects  true.  In  his  second  chapter  he 
treats  of  the  nature  of  political  lying ;  in  the  third  of  the  lawfulness  of 
political  l3ring.  The  fourth  chapter  is  wholly  employed  in  this  ques- 
tion, "  Whether  the  right  of  coinage  of  political  lies  be  wholly  in  the 
gOYomment." '  Again,  nothing  could  be  stranger,  more  worthy  of  an 
archteological  society,  than  the  argument  in  which  he  convicts  a 
humorous  piece  of  Pope's*  as  an  insidious  pamphlet  against  the  religion 
of  the  state.  His  Art  of  Sinking  in  Poeti-y^  has  all  the  appearance  of 
good  rhetoric ;  the  piinciples  are  laid  down,  the  divisions  justified ;  the 
examples  chosen  with  extraordinary  precision  and  method ;  it  is  perfect 
reason  employed  in  the  service  of  folly. 

His  passions,  like  his  mind,  were  too  strong.    If  he  wishes  to  scratch, 
be  tears ;  his  pleasantry  is  gloomy ;  by  way  of  a  joke,  he  drags  his 

*  ArbnthntH  is  said  to  have  written  the  whole  or  at  least  part  of  It.— Tb. 

*  The  Rape  of  the  Lock.      *  Pope,  Arhuthno*.  and  Swift  jtoXe  it  tpgethei 
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reader  tbrongb  M  the  disgusting  details  of  siolraess  and  death.  Aii 
old  shoemaker,  Partridge,  had  turned  astrologer ;  Swift,  imperturbably 
cool,  assumes  an  astrologer*s  title,  writes  maxims  on  the  duties  of  the 
profession,  and  to  inspire  confidence,  begins  to  predict : 

'  My  first  prediction  is  but  a  trifle  ;  yet  I  will  mention  it,  to  show  how  ignorant 
those  sottish  pretenders  to  astrology  are  in  their  own  concerns :  it  relates  to  Part- 
ridge the  almanack-maker ;  I  have  consulted  the  star  of  his  nativity  by  my  own 
rules,  and  find  he  will  inJallibly  die  upon  the  29  th  of  March  next,  about  eleyen  at 
Bight,  ^f  a  raging  fever ;  therefore  I  adrise  him  to  consider  of  it»  and  settle  his 
a&irj  in  time.'  ^ 

The  29th  of  March  being  pMt,  he  relates  how  the  undertaker  came  to 
hang  Partridge's  rooms  'in  close  mourning;*  then  Ned,  the  sexton, 
asking  'whether  the  grave  is  to  be  plain  or  bricked ;'  then  Mr.  White, 
the  carpenter,  to  screw  down  the  coffin  ;  then  the  stone-cutter  with  hif 
monument  Lastly,  a  successor  comes  and  sets  up  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, saying  in  his  printed  directions,  '  that  he  lives  in  the  house  of  the 
late  ingenious  Mr.  John  Partridge,  an  eminent  practitioner  in  leather, 
physic,  and  astrology.' '  Tou  may  tell  beforehand  the  protestations  of 
poor  Partridge.  Swifl  in  his  reply  proves  that  he  is  dead,  and  is 
astonished  at  his  hard  words : 

'  To  call  a  man  a  fool  and  villain,  an  impudent  fellow,  only  for  differing  firom 
him  in  a  point  merely  speculative,  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  a  very  impropw 
style  for  a  person  of  his  education.  ...  I  will  appeal  to  Mr.  Partridge  himself, 
whether  it  be  probable  I  could  have  been  so  indiscreet,  to  begin  my  predictions^ 
with  the  only  falsehood  that  ever  was  pretended  to  be  in  them  t  and  this  in  as 
Aflair  athome.'* 

Mr.  Partridge  is  mistaken,  or  deceiTcs  the  public,  or  would  cheat  his 
heirs.  This  gloomy  pleasantry  becomes  elsewhere  still  more  gloomy. 
8wift  pretends  that  his  enemy,  the  bookseller  Curll,  has  just  been 
poisoned,  and  relates  his  agony.  A  house-surgeon  of  a  hospital  would 
not  write  a  more  repulsive  diary  more  coldly.  The  details,  worked  out 
with  the  completeness  of  a  Hogarth,  are  admirably  minute,  but  disgust- 
ing. We  laugh,  or  rather  we  grin,  as  before  the  vagaries  of  a  madman 
in  an  asylum.  Swift  in  his  gaiety  is  always  tragical ;  nothing  unbends 
bin  ;  even  when  he  serves,  he  pains  you.  In  his  Journal  to  Stella  there 
is  a  sort  of  imperious  austerity ;  his  compliments  are  those  of  a  master 
to  a  child.  The  charm  and  happiness  of  a  young  girl  of  sixteen  cannot 
soften  him.  She  has  just  married,  and  he  tells  her  that  love  is 
a  'ridiculous  passion,  which  has  no  being  but  in  playbooks  and 
romances ; '  then  he  adds,  with  perfect  brutality : 

>  Predictions  for  tlie  Year  1708  6y  Jeaac  Biekerstaff,  ix.  156. 
»  These  quotations  are  taken  from  a  humorous  pamphlet,  Squire  Bieltf 
etaff  Detected,  written  by  Dr.  Yalden.    See  Swift's  Works,  Ix.  176.-  Tr 
•  A  Vhidicati^m  if  Isaac  BiekerHaf,  ix.  188.  r^^^^T^ 
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*I  iMver  jet  Ieimw  t  tolerable  woman  to  be  fond  of  ber  aex ;  .  .  .  jonr  mi 
«nploj  more  tbonght,  memory,  and  application  to  be  fools  than  would  serve  t« 
Bake  them  wise  and  nsefiiL  .  •  •  When  I  reflect  on  this,  I  cannot  conceive  yon  to 
be  human  creatures,  but  a  sort  of  species  hardly  a  degree  above  a  monkey  ;  wh« 
bas  more  diverting  tricks  than  any  of  yon,  is  an  animal  less  mischievouH  and  ez- 
pensivey  might  in  time  be  a  tolerable  critic  in  velvet  and  brocade,  and,  for  aught  1 
know,  would  equally  become  them.'  ^ 

Will  poetry  calm  such  a  mind  ?  Here,  as  elsewhere,  he  is  most 
■nfortunate.  He  is  excluded  from  great  transports  of  imagination,  as  well 
■s  from  the  lively  digressions  of  conversation.  He  can  attain  neither  the 
sublime  nor  the  agreeable ;  he  has  neither  the  artist's  rapture,  nor  the 
entertainment  of  the  man  of  the  world.  Two  similar  sounds  at  the  end 
of  two  equal  lines  have  always  consoled  the  greatest  troubles :  the  old 
moae,  after  three  thousand  years,  is  a  young  and  divine  nurse ;  and 
her  song  lulls  the  sickly  natures  whom  she  still  visits,  like  the  young, 
flourishing  races  amongst  whom  she  has  appeared.  The  inToluntarj 
music,  in  which  thought  ¥rraps  itself,  hides  ugliness  and  unveils  natuif 
Feverish  man,  af^er  the  labours  of  the  evening  and  the  anguish  of  the 
night,  sees  at  morning  the  beaming  whiteness  of  the  opening  heaven ; 
he  gets  rid  of  himself,  and  the  joy  of  nature  from  all  sides  enters  with 
oblivion  into  his  heart.  If  misery  pursues  him,  the  poetic  afflatus,  un- 
able to  wipe  it  out,  transforms  it ;  it  becomes  ennobled,  he  loves  it,  and 
thenceforth  he  bears  it ;  for  the  only  thing  to  which  he  cannot  resign 
kimself  is  littleness.  Neither  Faust  nor  Manfred  have  exhausted  human 
grief;  thej  drank  from  the  cruel  cup  a  generous  wine,  they  did  not 
teach  the  dregs.  They  enjSyed  themselves  and  nature ;  they  tasted 
the  greatness  which  was  in  them,  and  the  beauty  of  creation;  they 
pressed  with  their  bruised  hands  all  the  thorns  with  which  necessity 
bas  made  our  way  thorny,  but  they  saw  them  blossom  with  roses,  fos- 
tered by  the  purest  of  their  noble  blood.  There  is  nothing  of  the  sort 
in  Swift :  what  is  wanting  most  in  his  verses  is  poetry.  The  positive 
mind  can  neither  love  nor  understand  it ;  it  sees  therein  only  a  machine 
or  a  fashion,  and  employs  it  only  for  vanity  and  conventionality.  When 
in  his  youth  he  attempted  Pindaric  odes,  he  failed  lamentably.  I  can- 
not remember  a  Une  of  his  which  indicates  a  genuine  sentiment  of 
nature :  he  saw  in  the  forests  only  logs  of  wood,  and  in  the  fields  only 
sacks  of  com.  He  employed  mythology,  as  we  put  on  a  wig,  ill-timed, 
wearily  and  scornfully.  His  best  piece,  Cadenus  and  VarusM,*  is  a 
poor,  threadbare  allegory.  To  praise  Vanessa,  he  supposes  that  the 
nymphs  and  shepherds  pleaded  before  Venus,  the  first  against  men,  the 
•econd  against  women ;  and  that  Venus,  wishing  to  end  the  debates,  * 
made  in  Vanessa  a  model  of  perfection.  What  can  such  a  conception 
famish  but  flat  apostrophes  and  pedantic  comparisons?     Swift,  who 

'  Lett^  to  a  wry  young  Lady  on  ?i&r  Marriage,  ix.  4dO. 
*  Cadenus  and  Vanessa,  xiv.  441. 
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somewhere  giveB  a  recipe  for  an  epic  poem,  is  here  the  first  to  make 
use  of  it  And  even  hig  rude  prosaic  freaks  tear  this  Greek  fripper/ 
at  every  turn.  He  puts  a  legal  procedure  into  heaven;  he  miakes 
Venus  use  all  kinds  of  technical  terms.  He  introduces  witnesses, 
^  questions  on  the  fact,  bill  with  costs  dismissed.'  They  talk  so  louO 
that  the  goddess  fears  to  lose  her  influenoe,  to  be  driven  from  Olympm^ 
to  be 

*  Shut  out  from  heaven  and  earth. 
Fly  to  the  sea,  my  place  of  birth  : 
There  live  with  daggled  mermaids  pent, 
And  keep  on  fish  perpetual  Lent' 

When  elsewhere  he  relates  the  touching  history  of  Baucis  and  PhiUmon} 
he  degrades  it  by  a  travesty.  He  does  not  love  the  anoient  noblenesi 
and  beauty ;  the  two  gods  become  in  his  hands  begging  friars,  Phile- 
mon and  Baucis  Kentish  peasants.  For  a  recompense,  their  housf 
becomes  a  church,  and  Philemon  a  parson  : 

*  His  talk  was  now  of  tithes  and  dues ; 

He  smok'd  his  pipe  and  read  the  news.  •  •  • 

Against  dissenters  would  repine, 

And  stood  up  finn  for  "right  divine." ' 

Wit  luxuriates,  incisive,  in  little  compact  verses,  vigorously  coined,  of 
extreme  conciseness,  facility,  precision  ;  but  compared  to  La  Fontaine, 
it  is  wine  turned  vinegar.  Even  when  he  oomes  to  the  charming 
Vanessa,  his  vein  is  still  the  same :  to  praise  her  childhood,  he  puts  htf 
name  first  on  the  list,  as  a  little  model  girl,  just  like  a  schoolmasters 

*  And  all  their  conduct  would  be  tried 
By  her,  as  an  unerring  guide : 
Offending  daughters  oft  would  hear 
Vanessa's  praise  rung  in  their  ear : 
Hiss  Betty,  when  she  does  a  fault, 
Lets  fall  her  knife,  or  spills  the  sali^ 
Will  thus  be  by  her  mother  chid  : 

**  *Tia  what  Vanessa  never  did !  **  *  s 

A  strange  way  of  admiring  Vanessa,  and  of  proving  his  admiratloB  ftff 
her.  He  calls  her  a  nymph,  and  treats  her  like  a  school-girl !  Cadenm 
*  now  could  praise,  esteem,  approve,  but  imderstood  not  what  was  love  I ' 
Nothing  could  be  truer,  and  Stella  felt  it,  like  others.  The  verses 
which  he  writes  every  year  on  her  birthday,  are  a  pedagogue's  censures 
and  pndses ;  if  he  gives  her  any  good  marks,  it  is  with  restrictions. 
Once  he  inflicts  on  her  a  little  sermon  on  want  of  patience ;  agaioi  bf 
way  of  compliment,  he  concocts  this  delicate  warning : 

*  Stella,  this  day  is  thirty-four 
(We  shan't  dispute  a  year  or  moTe)b 
However,  Stella,  be  not  troubled, 
Although  thy  size  and  years  are  doubled 

*  BmwU  and  Philemon,  xiv  88.  *  Cadenus  and  Vonetm,  ziv.  448. 
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Since  first  I  saw  thee  at  sixteen. 
The  hrightest  virgin  on  the  green ; 
So  little  is  thy  form  declined, 
Made  up  so  largely  in  thv  mind.' 

And  he  insists  with  exquisite  taste  : 

'O,  would  it  please  the  gods  to  split 
Thy  beauty,  size,  and  years  and  wit  1 
No  age  could  furnish  out  a  pair 
Of  nymphs  so  graceful,  wise,  and  fiJr.*  * 

Decidedly  this  roan  is  an  artisan,  strong  of  arm,  terrible  at  his  work 
and  in  a  fray,  but  narrow  of  soul,  treating  a  woman  as  if  she  were  a 
beam.  Rhyme  and  rhythm  are  only  business-like  tools,  which  have 
served  him  to  press  and  launch  his  thought ;  he  has  put  nothing  but 
prose  into  them :  poetry  was  too  fine  to  be  grasped  by  those  coarse 
bands. 

But  in  prosaic  subjects,  what  truth  and  force  I  How  this  masculine 
nakedness  crushes  the  artificial  poetry  of  Addison  and  Pope  !  There 
are  no  epithets ;  he  leaves  his  thought  as  he  conceived  it,  valuing  it  for 
and  by  itself,  needing  neither  ornaments,  nor  preparation,  nor  exten- 
sion ;  above  the  tricks  of  the  profession,  scholastic  conventionalisms,  the 
vanity  of  the  rhymester,  the  difficulties  of  the  art ;  master  of  his  subject 
and  of  himself.  This  simplicity  and  naturalness  astonish  us  in  verse. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  his  originality  is  entire,  and  his  genius  creative  ;  he 
surpasses  his  classical  and  timid  age ;  he  tyrannises  over  form,  breaks 
it,  dare  utter  anything,  spares  himself  no  strong  word.  Acknowledge 
the  greatness  of  this  invention  and  audacity ;  he  alone  is  a  superior, 
who  finds  everything  and  copies  nothing.  What  a  biting  comicality  in 
the  Grand  Question  Debated  f  He  has  to  represent  the  entrance  of  a 
captain  into  a  castle,  his  airs,  his  insolence,  his  folly,  and  the  admiration 
caused  by  these  qualities  1  The  lady  serves  him  first ;  the  servants  stare 
■thim: 

'  The  parsons  for  envy  are  ready  to  burst ; 
The  servants  amaz'd  are  scarce  ever  able 
To  keep  off  their  eyes,  as  they  wait  at  the  table ; 
And  Molly  and  I  have  thrust  in  our  nose 
To  peep  at  the  captain  in  all  his  line  clothes. 
Dear  madam,  be  sure  he's  a  fine  spoken  man. 
Do  but  hear  on  the  clergy  how  glib  his  tongue  lan  ; 
**  And  madam,"  says  he,  "if  such  dinners  yon  give^ 
You'll  ne'er  want  for  parsons  as  long  as  you  live. 
I  ne'er  knew  a  parson  without  a  good  nose  ; 
But  the  devil's  as  welcome  wherever  he  goes  ; 
G^-d — me !  they  bid  us  reform  and  repent. 
Bat,  s — 8 1  by  their  looks  they  never  keep  Leal : 

»  r^rus  an  SUUa*$  BvrtMay,  March  13, 1718-19.  xiv.  469. 
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Ulster  enratey  for  all  your  grare  looks,  I*m  afraid 

Ton  cast  a  sheep's  eye  on  her  ladyship's  maid : 

I  wish  she  would  lend  yon  her  pretty  white  hand 

In  mending  your  cassock,  and  smoothing  your  band  * 

(For  the  dean  was  so  shabby,  and  look*d  Uke  a  ninaj. 

That  the  captain  suppo^'d  he  was  curate  to  Jin^X 

*'  Whenever  you  see  a  cassock  and  gown, 

A  hundred  to  one  but  it  covers  a  clown. 

Observe  how  a  parson  comes  into  a  room, 

0 — d — me,  he  hobbles  as  bad  as  my  groom ; 

A  scholard,  when  just  from  his  college  broke  loOM^ 

Can  hardly  tel]  how  to  cry  bo  to  a  goose  ; 

Your  Noveds,  and  Bluturks,  and  Omurs,^  and  atoC 

By  G — ,  they  don't  signify  this  pinch  of  snuff; 

To  give  a  young  gentleman  right  education. 

The  army's  the  only  good  school  in  the  nation.  **  '* 

This  has  been  seen,  and  herein  lies  the  beauty  of  SwifVs  Tenet :  the| 
are  personal ;  they  are  not  developed  themes,  but  impressions  felt  and 
observations  collected.  Read  The  Journal  of  a  Modem  Ladtfy  Th 
Furniture  of  a  Ladi/*$  Mind,  and  other  pieces  by  the  dozen :  they  ara 
dialogues  transcribed  or  opinions  put  on  paper  after  quitting  a  drawing- 
room.  The  Progress  of  Marriage  represents  a  dean  of  fifty-two  married 
to  a  young  worldly  coquette ;  do  you  not  see  in  this  title  alone  all  the 
fears  of  the  bachelor  of  St  Patrick^s  ?  What  diary  is  more  familiar  and 
■MMPe  puDgent  than  his  verses  on  his  own  death  ? 

'"He  hardly  breathes."    "  The  Dean  is  dsad.** 
Before  the  passing  bell  begun, 
The  news  through  half  the  town  has  ron ; 
**  0  may  we  all  for  death  prepare  1 
What  has  he  left  f  and  who's  his  heir  t " 
**  I  know  no  more  than  what  the  news  Is  { 
Til  all  bequeath'd  to  public  uses.  ** 
•*  To  public  uses !  there's  a  whim  I     * 
What  had  the  public  dene  for  himf 
Mere  envy,  avarice,  and  pride : 
He  gave  it  all — ^but  first  he  died. 
And  had  the  Dean  in  all  the  nation 
Ko  worthy  friend,  no  poor  relation! 
So  ready  to  do  strangers  good, 
Foigetting  his  own  flesh  and  blood  t  *  •  ,  • 
Poor  Pope  will  grieve  a  month,  and  Gij 
A  week,  and  Arbuthnot  a  day.  •  .  . 
My  female  friends,  whose  tender  heaiti 
Have  better  learn'd  to  act  their  parts, 
Receive  the  news  in  doleful  dumps : 
The  Dean  is  dead  (pray  what  is  trumps  I) 
Then,  Lord,  have  mercy  on  his  soull 
(Ladies,  111  venture  for  the  vole.) 
— '  ■  -  ■■■■■.,  ^ 

*  CMds.  Plutarchs.  Homers.  *  The  Grand  QuesHan  Debated,  xv.  181 
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•Six  DeauB,  they  say,  most  bear  the  pilL 

(I  wish  I  knew  what  king  to  call.) 

Madam,  your  hnsband  whl  attend  > 

The  funeral  of  so  gooa  a  friend  * 

No,  madam,  'tis  a  shocking  sight. 

And  he's  engaged  to-morrow  night ; 

My  Lady  Club  will  take  it  ill. 

If  he  should  fail  her  at  qnadrille. 

He  loVd  the  Dean— (I  lead  a  heart). 

But  dearest  iViends,  they  say,  must  part. 

His  time  was  come :  he  ran  his  race ; 

We  hope  he's  in  a  better  place.' ' 

Sach  is  Uie  iDvenloiy  of  hamaD  fiiendships.  All  poetry  exalts  IIm 
mhid,  bat  this  depresses  it ;  instead  of  concealing  reality,  it  onveils  it ; 
instead  of  creating  illusions,  it  removes  them.  When  he  wishes  to  give 
a  description  of  the  morning*  he  shows  us  the  street-sweepers,  the  *  watch- 
ful bailiffs/  and  imitates  the  different  street  cries.  When  he  wishes  to 
paint  the  rain/  he  describes  *  filth  of  all  hues  and  odours,'  the  '  sweUing 
kennels,*  the  '  dead  cats,*  *  turnip-tops,'  *  stinking  sprats,'  which  *  come 
tumbling  down  the  flood.'  His  long  verses  whirl  all  this  filth  in  their 
eddies.  We  smile  to  see  poetry  degraded  to  this  use  ;  we  seem  to  be 
at  a  masquerade ;  it  is  a  queen  travestied  into  a  rough  country  girL 
We  stop,  we  look  on,  with  the  sort  of  pleasure  we  feel  in  drinking  a 
bitter  draught.  Truth  is  always  good  to  know,  and  in  the  splendid 
piece  which  artists  show  us,  we  need  a  manager  to  tell  us  the  number 
of  the  hired  applauders  and  of  the  supernumeraries. 

It  would  be  well  if  he  only  drew  up  such  a  list  I  Numbers  look 
«gly,  but  they  only  affect  the  mind ;  other  things,  the  oil  of  the  lamps, 
the  odour*  of  the  side  scenes,  all  that  we  cannot  name,  remains  to  be 
told.  I  cannot  do  more  than  hint  at  the  length  to  which  Swift  carries 
us ;  but  this  I  must  do,  for  these  extremes  are  the  supreme  effort  of 
Us  despair  and  his  genius:  we  must  touch  upon  them  in  order  to 
measure  and  know  him. '  He  drags  poetry  not  only  through  the  mud, 
but  into  the  filth ;  he  rolls  in  it  like  a  raging  madman,  he  enthrones 
himself  in  it,  and  bespatters  all  passers-by.  Compared  with  his,  all 
foul  words  are  decent  and  agreeable.  In  Aretin  and  Brant6me,  in  La 
Fontaine  and  Voltaire,  there  is  a  suspicion  of  pleasure.  With  the  first 
onohecked  sensuality,  with  the  others  malicious  gaiety,  are  excuses; 
we  are  scandalised,  not  disgusted ;  we  do  not  like  to  see  in  a  man  a 
bull's  fury  or  an  ape's  buffoonery ;  but  the  bull  is  so  eager  and  strong, 
lie  ape  so  spirited  and  smart,  that  we  end  by  looking  on  or  being 
amused.  Then,  again,  however  coarse  the  pictures  may  be,  they  speak 
of  the  accompaniments  of  love  ;  Swift  touches  only  upon  the  results  of 
iigestion,  and  that  only  with  disgust  and  revenge ;  he  pours  them  out 

•  On  the  Death  of  Dr,  Swift,  xiv.  881.  *  Swift's  Works,  xiv.  U8. 

•  A  Diwription  of  •  Oity  Shower,  xiv.  94.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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with  korror  and  sneenng  at  thd  wretches  whom  he  doecrihes.  He  mus; 
Dot  in  this  be  compared  to  Rabelais:  that  good  giant,  that  drunken 
doctor,  rolls  himself  joyously  about  on  his  dunghill,  thinking  no  evil ; 
the  dunghill  is  warm,  convenient,  a  fine  place  to  philosophise  and  sleep 
off  one*s  wine.  Raised  to  thib  enormity,  and  enjoyed  with  this  heedless- 
ness, the  bodily  functions  become  poeticaL  When  the  casks  are  emptied 
down  his  throat,  and  the  viands  are  gorged,  we  sympathise  with  so  mucb 
bodily  comfort ;  in  the  heavings  of  this  colossal  belly  and  the  laughter 
uf  this  homeric  mouth,  we  see,  as  through  a  mist,  the  relics  of  bacchanal 
religions,  the  fecundity,  the  monstrous  joy  of  nature;  these  are  the 
splendours  and  disorders  of  its  first  births.  The  cruel  positive  mind, 
on  the  contrary,  clings  only  to  vileness ;  it  will  only  see  what  is  behind 
things ;  armed  with  sorrow  and  boldness,  it  spares  no  ignoble  detail, 
no  obscene  word.  Swift  enters  the  dressing-room,^  relates  the  disen* 
chantments  of  love,*  dishonours  it  by  a  medley  of  drugs  and  physic,* 
describes  the  cosmetics  and  a  great  many  more  things.*  He  takes  hit 
evening  walk  by  solitary  walls,*  and  in  these  pitiable  pryings  has  his 
microscope  ever  in  his  hand.  Judge  what  he  sees  and  suffers  ;  this  it 
his  ideal  beauty  and  his  jesting  conversation,  and  you  may  fancy  that  he 
has  for  philosophy,  as  for  poetry  and  politics,  execration  and  iUagust. 

V. 

He  wrote  the  Tale  of  a  Tub  at  Sir  W.  Temple's,  amidst  all  kind  of 
reading,  as  an  abstract  of  truth  and  science.  Hence  this  tale  is  the 
satire  of  all  science  and  all  truth. 

Of  religion  first  He  seems  here  to  defend  the  Church  of  England ; 
but  what  church  and  what  creed  are  not  involved  in  his  attack  ?  To 
enliven  his  subject,  he  profanes  and  reduces  questions  of  dogma  to  a 
question  of  clothes.  A  father  had  three  sons,  Peter,  Martin,  and  Jack ; 
he  left  each  of  them  a  coat  at  his  death,*  warning  them  to  wear  it  clean 
and  brush  it  often.  The  three  brothers  obeyed  for  some  time,  and 
travelled  sensibly,  slaying  *  a  reasonable  quantity  of  giants  and  dragons." 
Unfortunately,  having  come  up  to  a  town,  they  adopted  its  mannen^ 
fell  in  love  with  several  fashionable  ladies,  the  Duchess  d^Argeut, 
Madame  de  Grands  Titres,  and  the  Countess  d^Orgueil,*  and  to  gaia 
their  favours,  began  to  live  as  gallants,  taking  snuff,  swearing,  rhyming^ 
and  contracting  debts,  keeping  horses,  fighting  duels,  whoring,  killing 
bailiffs.     A  sect  was  established  who 

*  Held  the  universe  to  be  a  large  suit  of  clothes,  which  inveitts  everything : 
tkat  the  earth  is  Invested  by  the  air ;  the  air  is  invested  by  the  stars,  and  the  stait 

^  The  Lady's  Dresemg-room,  *  Strephon  and  Chloe, 

•  A  Love  Poem  from  a  Physician,  *  Tlie  Progreu  of  BtaMlt§, 

•  Tht  Problem,  and  The  BxammaUon  of  Certain  Abuses, 

*  Christian  truth.  '  Persecutions  and  contests  of  the  primitive  church. 

'  Covetousness,  ambition » and  pride ;  the  three  vices  that  the  ancient  fathers 
Inveighed  against.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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an  inrtSBted  bj  tiie  primum  moUIe. . .  •  What  is  that  which  tome  call  Iti^d,  but 
a  fine  coat  faced  with  green  ?  or  the  sea,  bnt  a  waistcoat  of  water-tabby  ? .  . .  Yon 
win  find  how  cnrions  journeyman  Nature  has  been,  to  trim  up  the  vegetable  beaux : 
observe  howsparkish  a  periwig  adorns  the  head  of  a  beech,  and  what  a  fine  doublet 
0f  white  sattin  is  worn  by  the  birch.  ...  Is  not  religion  a  cloak  ;  honesty  a  pair 
9t  shoes  worn  out  in  the  dirt ;  self-love  a  surtout ;  vanity  a  shirt ;  and  conscience 
a  pair  of  breeches ;  which,  though  a  cover  for  lewdness  as  well  as  nastiness,  it 
easily  slipt  down  for  the  service  of  both  ? ...  If  certain  ermines  and  fan  be  placeil 
in  a  certain  position,  we  style  them  a  judge  ;  and  so  an  apt  conjunction  of  lawa 
and  black  sattin,  we  entitle  a  bishop.* ' 

Others  held  also  *  that  the  soul  was  the  outward,  and  the  body  the 
inward  clothing.  .  .  .  This  last  they  proved  by  Scripture,  because  in 
them  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.'  Thus  our  three  brothers, 
having  only  Tery  simple  clothes,  were  embarrassed.  For  instance,  the 
fashion  at  this  time  was  for  shoulder- knots,  and  their  father's  will 
expressly  forbade  them  to  '  add  to  or  diminish  from  their  coats  one 
thread:* 

'-fn  this  unhappy  case  they  went  immediately  to  oonsnlt  their  father's  will. 
Mad  it  over  and  over,  but  not  a  word  of  the  shoulder-knot.  • . .  After  much  thought, 
«ie  of  the  brothers,  who  happened  to  be  more  book-learned  than  the  other  two, 
said,  he  had  found  an  expedient.  "  It  is  true,"  said  he,  **  there  is  nothing  in  this 
win,  totidem  verbid,  making  mention  of  Shoulder- Knot ;  but  I  dare  conjecture,  we 
may  find  them  inclusive,  or  totidem  syllabU."  Tliis  dbtinction  was  immediately 
approved  by  all ;  and  so  they  fell  again  to  examine  ;  but  their  evil  star  had  so 
directed  the  matter,  that  the  first  syllable  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  writ- 
bgs.  Upon  which  disappointment,  he,  who  found  the  former  evasion,  took  heart 
and  said  :  "  Brothers,  there  are  yet  hopes,  for  though  we  cannot  find  them  totidem 
9erbU,  nor  totidem  syllabis,  I  dare  engage  we  shall  make  them  out  terth  modo,  or 
totidem  UUerie."  This  discovery  was  also  highly  commended ;  upon  which  they 
fdl  onoa  more  to  the  scrutiny,  and  picked  out  s,  h,  o,  u,  l,  D,  i,  a ;  when  the  same 
^anet,  enemy  to  their  repose,  had  wonderfully  contrived  that  a  K  was  not  to  be 
found.  Here  was  a  weighty  difficulty ;  but  the  distinguishing  brother  .  .  .  now 
his  hand  was  in,  proved  by  a  very  good  argument,  that  K  was  a  modem  illegiti- 
mate letter,  unknown  to  the  learned  ages,  nor  anywhere  to  be  found  in  ancient 
manuscripts.  •  .  .  Upon  this  all  farther  difficulty  vanished ;  shoulder-knots  were 
made  clearly  out  to  be^ure  pcUemo,  and  our  three  gentlemen  swaggered  with  am 
large  and  flaunting  ones  as  the  best. '  * 

Othei  interpretations  admitted  gold  lace,  and  a  codicil  authorised  flame- 
coloured  satin  linings : 

'Next  winter  a  player,  hired  for  the  purpose  by  the  corporation  of  fringe- 
Bakers,  acted  his  part  in  a  new  comedy,  all  covered  with  silver  fringe,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  laudable  custom  gave  rise  to  that  fashion.  Upon  which  the  brothers 
consulting  their  father's  will,  to  their  great  astonishment  found  these  words: 
•*  Item,  I  charge  and  command  my  said  three  sons  to  wear  no  sort  of  silver-fringe 
ipon  or  about  their  said  coats,"  etc.  . .  .  However,  after  some  pause,  the  brother 
•0  often  mentioned  for  his  erudition,  who  was  well  skilled  in  criticisms,  had  found 
kk  a  cwtain  anther,  which  he  said  should  be  nameless,  that  the  same  word,  which 


»  A  Tale  of  a  Tub,  xi.  sec.  2.  79.  Digitized  t '  ^^'  ^- 
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in  fhe  wSI  is  etSM.  Mnge,  does  also  signify  a  broomstick :  and  doabtless  smgbl 
to  have  the  same  interpretation  in  this  paragraph.  This  another  of  the  brothen 
disliked,  becanae  of  that  epithet  silver,  which  conld  not,  he  humbly  conceived, 
in  propriety  of  speech,  be  reasonably  applied  to  a  broomstick  ;  bat  it  was  replied 
upon  him  that  this  epithet  was  understood  in  a  mythological  and  allegorical  sensa 
However,  he  objected  again,  why  their  father  should  forbid  them  to  wear  a  broom- 
stick on  their  coats,  a  caution  that  seemed  unnatural  and  impertinent ;  upon 
which,  he  was  taken  up  short,  as  one  who  spoke  irreverently  <^  a  mystery,  whidi 
doubtless  was  very  useM  and  significant,  but  ought  not  to  be  over-coriooaly  piiad 
into^  or  nicely  reasoned  upon.'  ^ 

In  the  end  the  scholastic  brother  grew  weary  of  searching  farther 
*  evasions,'  locked  up  the  old  will  in  a  strong  box,  authorised  by  tradi- 
tion the  fashions  which  became  him,  and  having  contrived  to  be  left 
a  legacy,  styled  himself  My  Lord  Peter.  His  brothers,  treated  like 
servants,  were  discarded  from  his  house;  they  reopened  the  wiU  ci 
their  father,  and  began  to  understand  it  Martin  the  Anglican,  to 
reduce  his  clothes  to  the  primitive  simplicity,  brought  off  a  large  hand- 
ful of  points,  stripped  away  ten  dozen  yards  of  fringe,  rid  his  coat  of 
a  huge  quantity  of  gold-lace,  but  kept  a  few  embroideries,  which  oould 
not  *  be  got  away  without  damaging  the  cloth.'  Jack  the  Puritan  tors 
off  all  in  his  enthusiasm,  and  was  found  in  tatters,  moreover  envious 
of  Martin,  and  half  mad.  He  then  joined  the  ^olists,  or  inspired 
admirers  of  the  wind,  who  pretend  that  the  spirit,  or  breath,  or  wind, 
is  heavenly,  and  contains  all  knowledge : 

'  First,  it  is  generally  affirmed  or  confessed  that  learning  puffeth  men  up ;  and 
secondly  they  proved  it  by  the  following  syllogism :  words  are  but  wind ;  and 
learning  is  nothing  but  words  ;  ergo  learning  is  nothing  but  wind.  .  .  .  This,  when 
blown  up  to  its  perfection,  ought  not  to  be  covetously  hoarded  up,  stifled,  or  hid 
under  a  bushel,  but  freely  communicated  to  mankind.  Upon  these  reasons,  and 
others  of  equal  weight,  the  wise  .£olists  affirm  the  gift  of  belching  to  be  the  noblest 
act  of  a  rational  creature.  ...  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  you  might  behold 
the  priests  among  them  in  vast  number  . .  .  linked  together  in  a  circular  chain, 
with  every  man  a  pair  of  bellows  applied  to  his  neighbour's  breech,  by  which  they 
blew  each  other  to  the  shape  and  size  of  a  tun  ;  and  for  that  reason  with  great 
propriety  of  speech,  did  usually  call  their  bodies  their  vessels.' ' 

After  this  explanation  of  theology,  religious  quarrels,  and  mystical 
Inspirations,  what  is  left,  even  of  the  Anglican  Church  ?  She  is  a 
sensible,  useful,  political  cloak,  but  what  else  ?  Like  a  brush  used  with 
too  strong  a  hand,  the  buffoonery  has  carried  away  the  cloth  as  well 
as  the  stain.  Swift  has  put  out  a  fire,  I  allow ;  but,  like  Gulliver  at 
Lilliput,  the  people  saved  by  him  must  hold  their  nose,  to  admire  the 
right  application  of  the  liquid,  and  the  energy  of  the  engine  that  safSi 
them. 

Religion  drowned,  he  turns  against  science;  for  the  digressioili 
with  which  he  interrupts  his  story  to  confute  and  mock  the  moderi 

^  J  Tale  of  a  Tub,  88.  *  Ibid,  pec  &  141 
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migea  are  attached  to  his  tale  hj  the  slenderest  ties.  The  book  opens 
with  introductions,  prefaces,  dedications,  and  other  appendices  general*^ 
employed  to  swell  books — ^violent  caricatures  heaped  up  against  the 
▼anitjr  and  prolixity  of  authors.  He  professes  himself  one  of  them, 
and  announces  their  discoveries.  Admirable  discoveries  1  The  first  of 
tkeir  commentaries  will  be  on 

'  Tom  Thumb,  whose  author  was  a  Pythagorean  philosopher.  This  dark  treatise 
cpntains  the  whole  scheme  of  the  Metempsychosis,  deducing  the  progress  of  thi 
•onl  throngh  all  her  stages.  WHUingUm  and  his  Cat  is  the  work  of  that  myste- 
rious rabhl  Jehuda  Hannasi,  containing  a  defence  of  the  Gemara  of  the  Jerusalem 
Misnay  and  its  just  preference  to  that  of  Babylon,  contrary  to  the  vulgar  opinion.'* 

He  himself  announces  that  he  is  going  to  publish  '  A  Panegyrical  Ejsay 
upon  the  Number  Three ;  a  General  History  of  Ears ;  a  Modest  Defence 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Babble  in  all  Ages ;  an  Essay  on  the  Art  of 
Canting,  philosophically,  physically,  and  musically  considered;*  and  he 
oigages  his  readers  to  try  by  their  solicitations  to  get  from  him  these 
treatises,  which  will  change  the  appearance  of  the  world.  Then,  turn- 
ing against  the  philosophers  and  the  critics,  sifters  of  texts,  he  proves 
to  them,  according  to  their  own  fashion,  that  the  ancients  mentioned 
them.  Can  we  find  anywhere  a  more  biting  parody  on  foroed  inter- 
pretations : 

'  The  types  are  so  apposite  and  the  applications  so  necessary  and  natural,  that 
it  Is  not  %$8j  to  conceive  how  any  reader  of  a  modern  age  or  taste  could  overlook 
^m.  .  .  •  For  first ;  Pausanias  is  p{  an  opiniou,.  that  the  perfection  of  writing 
correct  was  entirely  owing  to  the  institution  of  critics  ;  and,  that  he  can  possibly 
mean  no  other  than  the  true  critib  is,  1  think,  manifest  from  the  following  descrip- 
tion. He  says,  they  were  a  race  of  men,  who  delighted  to.  nibble  at  the  super- 
Unities  and  excrescences  of  books ;  which  the  learned  at  length  ooserving,  took 
warnings  of  their  own  accord,  to  lop  the  luxuriant,  the  rotten,  the  dead,  the 
npless,  and  the  overgrown  branches  ^m  their  works.  But  now,  all  this  he  cnn- 
aingiv  shades  under  the  following  allegory :  that  the  Nauplians  in  Argos  learned 
the  art  of  pmning  their  vines,  by  observing  that  when  an  ass  had  browsed  upon 
sue  of  them,  it  thrived  the  better,  and  bore  fairer  fruits.  Herodotus,  holding  the 
fery  same  hieroglyph,  speaks  much  plainer,  and  almost  in  terminis.  He  has  been 
m  bold  as  to  tax  the  true  critics  of  ignorance  and  malice ;  telling  us  openly,  for  I 
Uiink  nothing  can  be  plainer,  that  in  the  western  part  of  Libya,  there  were  asses 
with  horns.'* 

Then  follow  a  multitude  of  pitiless  sarcasms.  Swift  has  the  genius  of 
insult;  he  is  an  inventor  of  irony,  as  Shakspeare  of  poetry;  and  as 
beseems  an  extreme  force,  he  goes  to  extremes  in  his  thought  and 
art  He  lashes  reason  aiJter  science,  and  leaves  nothing  of  the  whole 
human  mind.  Wiih  a  medical  seriousness  he  establishes  that  vapours 
tre  exhaled  from  the -whole  body,  which,  *  getting  possession  of  the 
biain,^  leare  it  healthy  if  they  are  not  abimdant,  but  excite  it  if  they 

*  A  TcUs  of.  A  Tub,  Introduction,  73. 
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are ;  that  in  the  first  ease  they  make  peaceful  individuals,  in  the  second 
great  politicians,  founders  of  religions,  and  deep  philosophers,  that  is, 
fools,  so  that  folly  is  the  source  of  all  human  genius  and  all  the  institu- 
tions of  the  universe.  This  is  why  it  is  very  wrong  to  keep  men  shut 
up  in  Bedlam,  and  a  commission  appointed  to  examine  them  would 
find  in  this  academy  imprisoned  geniuses  '  which  might  produce  ad« 
mirable  instruments  for  the  several  offices  in  a  state  ecclesiastical,  citU, 
and  military.* 

*  Is  any  student  tearing  his  straw  in  pieoe-meal,  swearing  and  biasplianliig^ 
biting  his  grate,  foaming  at  the  month  f  ...  let  the  right  worshipfdl  comniis- 
tioners  of  inspection  give  him  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  and  send  him  into  Flanders 
among  the  rest  .  .  .  You  will  find  a  third  gravely  taking  the  dimensions  of  his 
kennel ;  a  person  of  foresight  and  insight,  though  kept  quite  in  the  dark.  .  .  .  He 
walks  duly  in  one  pace  .  .  .  talks  much  of  hard  times  and  taxes  and  the  whore 
of  Babylon  ;  bars  up  the  wooden  window  of  his  cell  constantly  at  eight  o'clock, 
dreams  of  fire.  .  .  .  Now  what  a  figure  would  all  those  acquirements  amount  to  If 
the  owner  were  sent  into  the  city  among  his  brethren  1  Now  is  it  not  amazing  im 
think  the  society  of  Warwick-lane  should  have  no  more  concern  for  the  recovery 
of  so  useful  a  member  ?  .  .  .  I  shall  not  descend  so  minutely,  as  to  insist  upon  the 
vast  number  of  beaux,  fiddlers,  poets,  and  politicians  that  the  world  might  recover 
by  such  a  reformation.  .  .  .  Even  I  myself,  the  author  of  these  momentous  truths, 
am  a  person  whose  imaginations  are  hard-mouthed,  and  exceedingly  disposed  to 
run  away  with  his  reason,  which  I  have  observed,  from  long  experience,  to  be  a 
very  light  rider,  and  ensily  shaken  off ;  upon  which  account  my  friends  will  never 
trust  me  alone,  without  a  solemn  promise  to  vent  my  specnlationf  In  thi%  or  the 
Uke  manner,  for  the  universal  benefit  of  mankind.*  ^ 

Wretched  he  who  knows  himself  and  mocks  himself.  What  madmAa*f 
laughter,  and  what  a  sob  in  this  hoarse  gaiety !  What  remains  for  him 
but  to  slaughter  the  remainder  of  human  invention  ?  Who  does  not 
see  here  the  despair  from  which  sprang  the  academy  of  Lagado?  Is 
there  not  here  a  foretaste  of  madness  in  this  intense  meditation  o( 
absurdity?  His  mathematician,  who,  to  teach  geometry,  makes  hii 
pupils  swallow  wafers  on  which  he  writes  his  theorems ;  his  moralist, 
who,  to  reconcile  political  parties,  proposes  to  saw  off  the  occiput  and 
brain  of  each  '  opposite  party-man,'  and  *  to  let  the  occiputs  thus  cut 
off  be  interchanged  ;'  his  economist  again,  who  tries  '  to  reduce  human 
excrement  to  its  original  food.*  Swift  is  akin  to  these,  and  is  the  most 
wretched  of  all,  because  he  nourishes  his  mind,  like  them,  on  filth  and 
folly,  and  he  has  more  knowledge  and  disgust  than  they. 

It  is  sad  to  exhibit  human  folly,  it  is  sadder  to  exhibit  human  peF« 
yersity :  the  heart  is  more  a  part  of  ourselves  than  reason :  we  suflTei 
less  in  seeing  extravagance  and  folly  than  wickedness  and  baseness^ 
and  I  find  Swift  more  agreeable  in  his  Tale  of  a  Tub  than  in  Gulliver. 

All  his  talent  and  all  his  passions  are  assembled  in  this  book ;  the 
positive  mind  has  impressed  upon  it  its  form  and  force.     There  ii 

'  A  Tale  of  a  Tub  ;  A  Digreaeion  concerning  Madnese,  sec  11,  lOT 
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nothing  agreeable  in  the  fiction  or  the  style ;  it  is  the  journal  of  an 
ordinary  man,  a  surgeon,  then  a  captain,  who  describes  coolly  and 
sensibly  the  events  and  objects  which  he  has  seen ;  no  feeling  for  the 
beautiful,  no  appearance  of  admiration  or  passion,  no  accent.  Banks 
and  Cook  relate  thus.  Swift  only  seeks  the  natural,  and  he  attains  it. 
His  art  consists  in  taking  an  absurd  supposition,  and  deducing  seriously 
the  effects  to  which  it  leads.  It  is  the  logical  and  technical  mind  of  a 
mechanician,  who,  imagining  the  decrease  or  increase  in  a  wheelwork, 
perceives  the  result  of  the  changes,  and  writes  down  the  record.  His 
whole  pleasure  is  in  seeing  these  results  clearly,  and  by  a  solid  reason- 
ing. He  marks  the  dimensions,  and  so  forth,  like  a  good  engineer  and 
a  statistician,  omitting  no  trivial  and  positive  detail,  explaining  cookery, 
stabling,  politics :  in  this  he  has  no  equal  but  De  Foe.  The  loadstone 
machine  which  sustains  the  flying  island,  the  entrance  of  Gulliver  in 
Lilliput,  and  the  inventory  of  his  property,  his  arrival  and  maintenance 
among  the  Yahoos,  carry  us  with  them;  no  mind  knew  better  the 
ordinary  laws  of  nature  and  human  life ;  no  mind  shut  itself  up  mor-) 
strictly  in  this  knowledge ;  none  was  ever  more  exact  or  more  limited. 

But  what  a  vehemence  in  this  dryness !  How  ridiculous  our  interesti 
nd  passions  seem,  degraded  to  the  littleness  of  Lilliput,  or  compared 
to  the  vastness  of  Brobdignag!  What  is  beauty,  when  the  hand- 
somest body,  seen  with  piercing  eyes,  seems  horrible?  What  is  our 
power,  when  an  insect,  king  of  an  ant-hill,  can  be  called,  like  our 
princes,  'sublime  majesty,  delight  and  terror  of  the  universe?'  What 
is  our  homage  worth,  when  a  pigmy  '  is  taller,  by  almost  the  breadth 
of  a  nidi,  than  any  of  his  court,  which  alone  is  enough  to  strike  an  awe 
into  his  beholders?'  Three-fourths  of  our  sentiment  are  follies,  and 
the  weakness  of  our  organs  is  the  only  cause  of  our  veneration  or 
love. 

Society  repels  ns  still  more  than  man.  At  Laputa,  at  Lilliput, 
amongst  the  horses  and  giants.  Swift  rages  against  it,  and  is  never  tired 
of  abusing  and  reviling  it  In  his  eyes,  '  ignorance,  idleness,  and 
vice  are  the  proper  ingredients  for  qualifying  a  legislator;  laws  are 
best  explained,  interpreted,  and  applied  by  those  whose  interest  and 
abilities  lie  in  perverting,  confounding,  and  eluding  them.'  ^  A  noble 
is  a  wretch,  corrupted  body  and  soul,  'combining  in  himself  all  the 
diseasi^^  and  vices  transmitted  by  ten  generations  of  rakes  and  rascals. 
A  lawyer  is  a  hired  liar,  wont  by  twenty  years  of  roguery  to  pervert 
the  truth  if  he  is  an  advocate,  and  to  sell  it  if  he  is  a  judge.  A  minister 
of  state  is  a  go-between,  who,  having  disposed  of  his  wife,'  or  brawled 
for  the  public  good,  is  master  of  all  offices ;  and  who,  in  order  better 
to  rob  the  money  of  the  nation,  buys  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
with  the  same  money.  A  prince  is  a  practiser  of  all  the  vices,  unable 
to  employ  or  love  an  honest  man,  persuaded  that  'the  royal  throne 


'  Swift's  Works,  xii.  GuUiver's  Travels,  Part  2,  ch.  ft^.  171., 
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could  Dot  be  rapported  without  oorruption,  because  that  positive,  oooft- 
dent,  restiye  temper,  which  virtue  infused  into  a  man,  was  a  perpetual 
dog  to  public  business.'^  At  Lilliput  the  king  chooses  as  his  ministen 
tiiose  who  dance  best  upon  the  tight-rope.  At  Luggnagg  he  compeli 
all  those,  who  are  presented  to  him,  to  crawl  on  their  l^ellier  and  tick 
the  dust 

*  When  the  king  has  a  mind  to  put  any  of  his  nobles  to  detth  in  a  gently  ia^ 
dnlgent  manner,  he  commands  the  floor  to  be  strewed  with  a  certain  brown  pc«te 
of  a  deadly  composition,  which,  being  licked  np,  infallibly  kills  him  in  tweatj'tMi 
hours.  But  in  justice  to  this  prince's  great  demency,  and  the  care  he  has  of  hti 
subjects'  lives  (wherein  it  were  much  to  be  wished  that  the  monarchs  of  Europe 
would  imitate  him),  it  must  be  meutioned  for  his  honour,  t^at  strict  orders  aia 
given  to  have  the  infected  parts  of  the  floor  well  washed  after  every  such  execution. 
...  I  myself  heard  him  give  directions  that  one  of  his  pages  should  be  whipped, 
whose  turn  it  was  to  give  notice  about  washing  the  floor  after  an  execution,  bat 
maliciously  had  omitted  it ;  by  which  neglect,  a  young  Iwd  of  great  hopes  coming 
to  an  audience,  was  unfortunately  poisoned,  although  the  prince  at  that  time  had 
no  design  against  his  life.  But  this  good  prince  was  so  grscioas  as  to  forgive  the 
poor  page  his  whipping,  upon  promise  that  he  would  do  io  no  more^  arithoat  spnrial 
orders." 

All  these  fictions  of  giants,  pigmies,  flying  islands,  are  means  for 
depriving  human  nature  of  the  veils  with  which  habit  and  imagination 
cover  it,  to  display  it  in  its  truth  and  its  ugliness.  There  is  still  one 
doak  to  remove,  the  most  deceitful  and  familiar.  Swift  must  take  awaj 
that  appearanoe  of  reason  in  which  we  deck  ourselves.  He  must  sup- 
press the  sciences,  arts,  combinations  of  societies,  inventions  of  indua- 
tries,  whose  brightness  dazzles  uib  He  must  discover  tbe  Tahoo  ia 
man.     What  a  spectacle  1 

*  At  last  I  beheld  several  animals  in  a  field,  and  one  or  two  of  the  same  kind 
sitting  in  trees.  Their  shape  was  very  singular  and  deformed.  ...  Their  heads 
and  breasts  were  covered  with  a  thick  hair,  some  frizzled,  and  others  lank  ;  they 
had  beards  like  goats,  and  a  long  ridge  of  hair  down  their  backs,  and  the  forepavt 
of  their  legs  and  feet ;  but  the  rest  of  their  bodies  was  bare,  so  that  I  m^ht  sea 
their  skins,  which  were  of  a  brown  buff  colour.  .  .  .  They  climbed  high  trees  aa 
nimbly  as  a  squirrel,  for  they  had  strong  extended  claws  before  and  behind,  termi* 
nating  in  sharp  points  and  hooked.  .  .  .  The  females  . .  .  had  long  lank  hair  on  their 
head,  but  none  on  their  faces,  nor  anything  more  than  a  sort  of  down  on  the  rest 
of  their  bodies.  •  •  .  Upon  the  whole  I  never  beheld  in  all  my  travels  so  disagree- 
able an  animal^  or  one  against  which  I  naturally  conceived  so  great  an  antipathy.** 

According  to  Swifl,  such  are  our  brothers.  He  finds  in  them  all  oar 
instincts.  They  hate  each  other,  tear  each  other  with  their  talons,  with 
hideous  contortions  and  yells :  such  is  the  source  of  our  quarrels.  If 
they  find  a  dead  cow,  although  they  are  but  ikv^^  and  there  is  enough 
for  fifty^  they  strangle  and  wound  each  other :  such  is  a  picture  of  our 

'  OvUif>er'»  Traf>eU,  Part  3,  ch.  8.  p.  258. 

•  Ibid.  Part  3.  ch.  9,  p.  264.  »  Ibid.  Part  4  ch.  1,  p.  aW. 
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greed  and  oar  wars.  They  dig  up  precious  stones  and  h.de  them  Id 
their  kennels,  and  watch  them  '  with  great  caution/  pining  and  howling 
when  robbed :  sach  is  the  origin  of  our  love  of  gold.  They  devoui 
mdifferently  *  herbs,  berries,  roots,  the  corrupted  flesh  of  animals,'  pre- 
ferring *  what  they  could  get  by  rapine  or  stealth,'  gorging  themselvet 
till  thej  Tomit  or  burst :  such  is  the  portrait  of  our  gluttony  and  injus- 
tiee.  They  have  a  kind  of  juicy  and  unwholesome  root,  which  they 
'  would  suck  with  great  delight,'  till  thej  '  howl,  and  grin,  and  chatter/ 
onbraoing  or  scratching  each  other,  then  reeling,  hiccuping,  wallowing 
kk  the  mud :  such  is  a  picture  of  our  drunkenness. 

'  In  most  herds  there  was  a  sort  of  ruling  yahoc.  who  was  always  more  deformed 
ia  body,  and  mischievoiis  in  disposition,  than  any  cf  the  rest :  that  this  leader  had 
usually  a  favonrite  as  like  himsolf  as  he  could  get,  whose  employment  was  to  lick 
his  master's  feet»  •  .  .  and  drive  the  female  yahoos  to  his  kennel ;  for  which  he 
WIS  now  and  then  rewarded  with  a  piece  of  ass's  flesh.  .  •  .  He  usually  continues 
in  office  till  a  worse  can  be  found.'  ^ 

Such  18  an  abstract  of  our  goyemment  And  yet  he  gives  prefei* 
enoe  to  the  Yahoos  over  men,  saying  that  our  wretched  reason  has 
aggravated  and  multiplied  these  vice9,  and  concluding  with  the  king 
of  Brobdignag  that  our  species  is  '  the  most  pernicious  race  of  little 
•dious  vermin  that  nature  ever  suffered  to  crawl  upon  the  surfaoe  of 
the  earth.'" 

Five  years  after  this  treatise  on  man,  he  wrote  in  favour  of  unhappy 
Ireland  a  pamphlet  which  is  like  the  last  eflfort  of  his  despair  and  liis 
geniub.*  I  give  it  almost  whole;  it  dese^^'es  it.  I  know  nothing  like 
it  in  any  literature : 

'  It  is  a  melancholy  ohject  to  those  who  walk  through  this  great  town,  or  travel 
it  the  country,  when  they  see  the  streets,  the  roads,  and  cabin-doors  crowded  with 
beggars  of  the  female  sex,  followed  by  three,  four,  or  six  childi-en,  all  in  rags,  and 
importuning  every  passenger  for  an  alms.  ...  I  think  it  is  agreed  by  all  parties 
that  this  prodigious  number  of  children  ...  is,  in  the  present  deplorable  state  of 
the  kingd<mi,  a  very  great  additional  grievance ;  and  therefore,  whoever  could  find 
OQt  a  fair,  cheap,  and  easy  method  of  making  these  children  sound,  easy  members 
of  the  Coounonwealth,  would  deserve  so  well  of  the  public,  as  to  have  his  statue 
wt  up  for  a  preserver  of  the  nation.  ...  I  shall  now,  therefore,  humbly  pr<qpos# 
my  own  thoughts,  which  I  hope  will  not  he  liable  to  the  least  objection.'* 

When  we  know  Swift,  such  a  beginning  frightens  m : 

'  I  have  been  assured  by  a  very  knowing  American  of  my  acquaintance  in  Lou* 
loo,  that  a  young  healthy  child,  well  nursed,  is,  at  a  year  old,  a  most  delicious, 
Aonrishing;  and  wholesome  food,  whether  stewed,  roasted,  baked,  or  boiled  ;  ^d  I 
i&ake  no  doubt  that  it  will  equally  serve  in  a  fricassee  or  a  ragout 

»  flffrfWwr's  TraveU,  Part  4,  ch.  7,  p.  837.  •  Md.  Part  3,  ch.  6,  p  173, 

•  A  Modest  Prapoioifor  preventing  the  ehUdren  of  the  poor  people  in  Ireland 

from  heeaminff  a  burden  on  their  parents  or  country,  and  for  makir^  tJ»&m 

Ifenefieial  to  ths  PuhUc 
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<  I  do  therefore  hmnbl  j  offer  it  to  poblic  consideratioii,  tluit  of  the  Inmdred  and 
twenty  thousand  children  already  computed,  twenty  thousand  may  be  reserved  for 
breed,  whereof  only  one-fourth  part  to  be  males  ;  .  .  .  that  the  remaining  hundred 
thousand  may,  at  a  year  old,  be  offered  in  sale  to  the  persons  of  quality  and  fortune 
through  the  kingdom  ;  always  advising  the  mother  to  let  them  suck  plentifully  in 
the  last  month,  so  as  to  render  them  plnmp  and  fat  for  a  good  table.  A  child  will 
Bake  two  dishes  at  an  entertainment  for  friends,  and  when  the  family  dines  alone, 
the  fore  or  hind  quarter  will  make  a  reasonable  dish,  and  seasoned  with  a  littk 
pepper  or  salt,  will  be  very  good  boiled  on  the  fourth  day,  especially  in  winter.' 

'  I  have  reckoned,  upon  a  medium,  that  a  child  just  born  will  weigh  twelve 
pounds,  and  in  a  aolar  year,  if  tolerably  nursed,  will  increase  to  twenty-eight 
pounds. 

'  I  have  already  computed  the  charge  of  nursing  a  beggar's  child  (in  which  lisl 
I  reckon  all  cottars,  labotirers,  and  four-fifths  of  the  farmers),  to  be  about  two 
shillings  per  annum,  rags  included ;  and  I  believe  no  gentleman  would  repine  to 
give  ten  shillings  for  the  carcass  of  a  good  fat  child,  which,  as  I  have  said,  will 
make  four  lishes  of  excellent  nutritive  meat 

'  Those  who  are  more  thrifty  (as  I  must  confeds  the  times  require),  may  flay 
the  carcass ;  the  skin  of  which,  artificially  dressed,  will  make  admirable  gloves  for 
ladles,  and  summer  boots  for  fine  gentlemen. 

'  As  to  our  city  of  Dublin,  shambles  may  be  appointed  for  this  purpose  in  the 
most  convenient  parts  of  it ;  and  butchers  we  may  be  assured  will  not  be  wanting ; 
although  I  rather  recommend  buying  the  children  alive,  than  dressing  them  hot 
from  the  knife,  as  we  do  roasting  pigs.  .  .  . 

'  I  think  the  advantages  by  the  proposal  which  I  have  made,  are  obvious  and 
many,  as  well  as  of  the  highest  importance.  For  first,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
it  would  greatly  lessen  the  number  of  Papists,  with  whom  we  are  yearly  overrun, 
being  the  principal  breeders  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  our  most  dangerous  enemies. 
.  .  .  Thirdly,  whereas  the  maintenance  of  a  hundred  thousand  children,  from  two 
years  old  and  upward,  cannot  be  computed  at  less  than  ten  shillings  a  piece  per 
•  annum,  the  nation's  stock  will  be  thereby  increased  fifty  thousand  pounds  per 
annum,  beside  the  profit  of  a  new  dish  introduced  to  the  tables  of  all  genfleui'm  jf 
fortune  in  the  kingdom,  who  have  any  refinement  in  taste.  And  the  money  will 
circulate  among  ourselves,  the  goods  being  entirely  of  our  own  growth  and  manu- 
facture. .  .  .  Sixthly,  this  would  be  a  great  inducement  to  marriage,  which  all  wise 
nations  have  either  encouraged  by  rewards,  or  enforced  by  laws  and  penalties.  It 
would  increase  the  care  and  tenderness  of  mothers  toward  their  children,  when  they 
were  sore  of  a  settlement  for  life  to  the  poor  babes,  provided  in  some  sort  by  the 
public,  to  their  annual  profit  or  expense.  .  .  .  Many  other  advantages  might  be 
enumerated,  for  instance,  the  addition  of  some  thousand  carcases  in  our  exportation 
of  barrelled  beef;  the  propagation  of  swine's  flesh,  and  the  improvement  in  the  art 
of  making  good  bacon.  •  • .  Bat  this,  and  many  others,  I  omity  being  studious  oi 
brevity. 

'  Some  persons  of  desponding  spirit  are  in  great  concern  about  that  vast  num* 
ber  of  poor  people  who  are  aged,  diseased,  or  maimed ;  and  I  have  been  desired  t9 
employ  my  thoughts,  what  course  may  be  taken  to  ease  the  nation  of  so  grievooi 
an  encimibrance.  But  I  am  not  in  the  least  pain  upon  that  matter ;  because  it  ii 
very  well  known,  that  they  are  every  day  dying  and  rotting,  by  cold  and  faming 
and  filth  and  vermin,  as  fast  as  can  be  i  ^asonably  expected.  And  as  to  the  joun|t 
jabonrers,  they  are  now  in  almost  a  hopeful  a  cond  tion ;  they  cannot  gei 
work,  and  consequently  pine  away  foi   rant  of  nourishment,  to  a  degree,  that 
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If  at  anytime  tliey  are  accHlcntnlly  hir<»d  to  rnmmon  1al>our.  they  have  not 
0tren^h  to  perfonu  it;  and  tliua  the  country  ajid  themselves  are  happily  de- 
hrered  from  the  evils  to  come. 

*  I  profess,  in  the  sincerity  of  my  heart  that  I  have  not  the  least  personal 
Interest  iu  endeavouring  to  promote  this  necessary  work,  having  no  otlier  motive 
than  the  public  good  of  my  country,  by  advancing  our  trade,  providing  for  infants, 
relieving  the  i)oor,  and  giving  some  pleasure  to  the  rich.  I  have  no  children  by 
which  I  con  propose  to  get  a  single  penny  ;  the  youngest  being  nine  years  old»  and 
my  wife  past  child-bearing.'  * 

Much  has  been  said  of  unhappy  great  men,  Pascal,  for  instance.  I  think 
that  his  cries  and  his  angiiisli  are  faint  compared  to  this  calm  treatise. 

Sucli  was  this  great  and  unhappy  genius,  the  greatest  of  the  chissical 
age,  the  most  unhappy  in  history,  English  throughout,  whom  the  ex- 
cess of  his  English  qualities  inspired  and  consumed,  having  this  in- 
tensity of  desires,  which  is  the  main  feature  of  the  race,  the  enormity  of 
pride  which  the  habit  of  liberty,  command,  and  success  has  impressea 
upon  the  nation,  the  solidity  of  the  positive  mind  which  the  pursuit  of 
business  has  established  in  the  country ;  precluded  from  power  and 
action  by  his  unchecked  passions  and  his  intractable  pride ;  excluded 
from  poetry  and  philosophy  by  the  clear-sightedness  and  narrowness  of 
his  common  sense ;  deprived  of  the  consolations  offered  by  contem- 
plative life,  and  the  occupation  furnished  by  pracrical  Hfe  ;  too  supenor 
to  embrace  heartily  a  religious  sect  or  a  political  party,  too  narrow- 
minded  to  rest  in  the  lofty  doctrines  which  conciliate  all  beliefs,  or  in 
the  wide  sympathies  which  envelop  all  parties ;  condemned  by  his  nature 
and  surroundings  to  fight  without  loving  a  cause,  to  write  without  being 
attached  to  the  art,  to  think  without  attaining  a  dogma,  a  condottiere 
against  parties,  a  misanthrope  against  man,  a  sceptic  against  beauty  and 
truth.     But  these  very  surroundings,  and  this  very  nature,  which  ex- 
pelled him  from  happiness,  love,  power,  and  science,  raised  him,  in  this 
age  of  French  imitation  and  classical  moderation,  to  a  wonderful  height, 
where,  by  the  originality  and  power  of  his  inventions,  he  is  the  equal 
of  Byron,  Milton,  and  Shakspeare,  and  shows  pre-eminently  the  spirit 
of  his  nation.     Sensibility,  a  positive  mind,  and  pride,  forged  for  him  a 
unique  style,  of  terrible  vehemence,  withering  calmness,  practiciil  etFec  • 
tiveness,  tempered  with  scorn,  truth,  and  hatred,  a  weapon  of  vengeance 
,  and  war  which  made  his  enemies  cry  out  and  die  under  its  point  and  it< 
poison.     A  pamphleteer  against  opposition  and  government,  he  tore  oi 
crushed  his  adversaries  with  his  irony  or  his  sentences,  with  the  tone  oi 
a  judge,  a  sovereign,  and  a  hangman.    A  man  of  the  world  and  a  poet, 
he  invented  a  cruel  pleasantry,  funereal  laughter,  a  convulsive  gaiety  of 
bitter  contrasts ;  and  whilst  dragging  the  mythological  harness,  as  if  it 
were  a  compulsory  rag,  he  created  a  personal  poetry  by  painting  the 
ttude  details  of  trivial  Ufe,  by  the  energy  of  a  painful  grotesqueness,  hj 

»  A  Modat  Proposal  etc.  457. 
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the  mercQess  revelation  of  the  filth  we  conceaL  A  philosopher 
against  all  philosophy,  he  created  a  realistic  poem,  a  grave  parody, 
deduced  like  geometry,  absurd  as  a  dream,  credible  as  a  law  report, 
attractive  as  a  tale,  degrading  as  a  dishclout  set  like  a  crown  on  the 
head  of  a  divinity.  These  were  his  miseries  and  his  force  :  we  quit 
such  a  spectacle  with  a  sad  heart,  but  full  of  admiration ;  and  we 
say  that  a  palace  is  beautiful  even  when  it  is  on  fire.  Artiits  wil 
add:  espeoially  whea  it  is  on  fire. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

The  Novelists. 

r  Characteristic  of  the  English  noyel — How  it  differs  from  others. 
n.  De  Voe — His  life — Energy,  devotion,  his  part  in  politics — Spirit — ^DifSw- 
•nce  of  old  and  modem  realists  —  Works  —  Career  —  Aim  —  Bobinaom 
Crusoe — How  this  character  is  Englbh  —  Inner  enthusiasm — Obstinate 
will — Patience  in  work— Methodical  common  sense— Religiou  emotioni 
— Final  pietf . 

III.  Gircomstancee  which  gare  rise  to  the  norels  of  the  eighteenth  centnry— All 
these  noyels  are  moral  fictions  and  studies  <tf  character — Connexion  d 
the  essay  and  the  novel— Two  principal  notioni  in  morality — How  they 
produce  two  kinds  of  noyele. 

IT.  Bichardson — Condition  and  character— Connexion  of  his  perspicacity  and 
his  rigour  —  Talent,  minuteness,  combinations  —  Pamela  —  Her  mood 
— Principles— The  English  wife — Clariaea  Ilarlowe— The  Harlowe  family 
— ^Despotic  and  unsociable  characteristics  in  England — Clarissa — Her 
energy,  coolness,  logic — Her  pedantry  and  scruples — Sir  Charles  Orandi* 
mm — Incongruities  of  automatic  and  edifying  heroee— Bichardson  as  a 
preacher — Prolixity,  prudery,  emphasis. 
T.  fielding — Mood,  character,  and  life — Joseph  Audrews^Hia  conceptiea 
of  nature— 7V>ia  Jones — Character  of  the  squire — Fielding's  heroes— ^ 
Amelia — Faults  in  her  conception. 
fL  Smollett — Roderick  Random^Peregrine  PfcWe— Comparison  of  Smollett 
and  Lesage— Conception  of  life — Harshness  of  his  heroes — Coarseness 
of  his  pictures— Standing  out  of  his  characters — Humphrey  Clinker. 

VIL  Sterne — Excessive  study  of  human  particularities  —  Sterne's  character- 
Eccentricity— Sensibility — Obscenity— Why  he  depicts  the  diseases  and 
degeneracies  of  humanity. 

nil.  Goldsmith — Purification  of  the  novel — Picture  of  citizen  life,  upright  hap- 
piness, Protestant  virtue— 7%e  Vicar  of  }Vak^fieUi-^The  English  clergy- 
man. 
Q.  Samuel  Johnson — His  authority — Person— Manners — life — Doctrines^ 
Opinion  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau — Style — Works — Hogarth — Moral  and 
realistic  painting — Contrast  of  English  temperament  and  morality — ^How 
morality  has  disciplined  temperament; 

L 

ABflDST  these  finished  and  perfect  writings  a  new  kind  makes  Hf 
appeairance,  appropriate  to  the  public  tendencies  and  circum- 
(Unces,  the  anti-romantic  novel,  the  work  and  the  reading  of  positire 
^ds.  obseiren  and  moralists,  destined  not  to  exalt  and  amuse  th« 
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imagination,  lilce  tlie  norels  of  Spain  and  the  middle  ages,  not  to  re- 
produce or  embellish  conversation,  like  the  novels  of  France  and  the 
seventeenth  century,  but  to  depict  real  life,  to  describe  characters,  to 
suggest  plans  of  conduct,  and  judge  motives  of  action.  It  was  a  3t*ange 
apparition,  and  like  the  voice  of  a  people  buried  underground,  when, 
amidst  the  splendid  corruption  of  high  life,  this  severe  emanation  of  the 
middle  class  welled  up,  and  when  tlie  obscenities  of  Mrs.  Apbra  Behn, 
still  the  diversion  of  ladies  of  fashion,  were  foimd  on  the  same  tab4« 
with  De  Foe*s  RoUnsoh  Crusoe 

IL 

De  Foe,  a  dissenter,  a  pamphleteer,  a  journalist,  a  na¥<ri-write:^ 
successively  a  hosier,  a  tile-maker,  an  accountant,  was  one  of  thoss 
indefatigable   labourers  and    obstinate  combatants,    who,    ill-treated, 
calumniated,    imprisoned,   succeeded   by    their   uprightness,    common 
sense,  and  energy,  in  gaining  England  over  to  their  side.     At  twenty- 
three,  having  taken  arms  for  Monmouth,  he  was  fortunate  in  not  being 
hung  or  transported.     Seven  years  later  he  was  ruined,  and  obliged  to 
hide.     In  1702,  for  a  pamphlet  misunderstood,  he  was  condemned  to 
pay  a  fine,  was  set  in  the  pillory,  had  his  ears  cut  off,  was  imprisoned 
two  years  in  Newgate,  and  only  the  charity  of  Godolphin  prevented 
his  wife  and  six  children  from  dying  of  hunger.     Being  released  and 
sent  as  a  commissioner  to  Scotland,  to  treat  about  the  union  of  the  two 
countries,  he  had  a  narrow  escape  of  being  stoned.    Another  pamphlet, 
again  misconceived,  sent  him  to  prison,  compelled  him  to  pay  a  fine  of 
eight  hundred  pounds,  and  only  just  in  time  he  received  the  queen'f 
pardon.     He  was  caricatured,  robbed,  and  slandered.     He  was  obliged 
to  protest  against  the  plagiarists  who  borrowed  and  altered  his  works 
for  their  benefit ;  against  the  neglect  of  the  Whigs,  who  did  not  find 
him  tractable  enough  ;  against  the  animosity  of  the  Tories,  who  saw  'm 
him  the  chief  champion  of  the  Whigs.     In  the  midst  of  his  self-defence 
he  was  struck  with  apoplexy,  and  continued  to  defend  himself  from  hi* 
bed.     Yet  he  lived,  but  with  great  difficulty ;  poor  and  burdened  with 
a  family,  he  turned,  at  fifty-five,  to  fiction,  and  wrote  successively  Moli 
Flanden^  Captain  Singleton,  Duncan  Campbell^  Celonel  Jack,  the  Hisfoiy 
of  the  Great  Plague  in  London,  etc.     This  vein  exhausted,  he  diverged 
and  tried  another — the  Complete  English  Tradesman^  a  2'our  throvgh 
Qreat  Britain,     Death  comes  on ;  poverty  remains.     In  vain  had  he 
written  in  prose,  in  verse,  on  all  subjects,  political  and  religious,  acci- 
dental or  moral,  satires  and  novels,  histories  and  poems,  travels  aod 
pamphlets,  commercial  essays  and  statistical  information,  in  all  tws 
hundred  and  ten  works,  not  of  verbiage,  but  of  arguments,  documeDtSi 
and  facts,  crowded  and  piled  one  upon  another  witii  such  prodigali*yi 
that  the  memory,  thought,  and  apphcation  of  one  man  seem  too  sjns^t 
for  fuch  a  labour ;  he  died  penniless,  in  debt.    However  we  regard  w^ 
life,  we  see  only  prolonged  efforts  and  persecutions. /-^Jcnr^seems  to  be 
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wanting ;  the  idea  of  the  beautiful  neyer  enters.  When  he  eoniea 
to  iictioD,  it  is  like  a  Presbyterian  and  a  plebeian,  with  low  subjects 
and  moral  aims,  to  treat  of  the  adrentures  and  reform  the  conduct 
lif  thieves  and  prostitutes,  workmen  and  sailors.  His  whole  delight 
was  to  think  that  he  had  a  service  to  f>erform,  and  that  he  was  per- 
foiming  it: 

*  He  that  opposes  his  own  judgment  against  the  oorrent  of  the  times  ought  to 
^  backed  with  tmanswerable  truth  ;  and  he  that  has  truth  on  hia  aide,  is  a  fool  as 
well  as  a  coward,  if  he  is  afraid  to  own  it,  because  of  the  multitude  of  other  men's 
opinions.  Tis  hard  for  a  man  to  say,  all  the  world  is  misUkeu,  but  HimgAif  But 
if  it  be  so,  who  can  help  it  f ' 

De  Foe  is  like  one  of  those  brave,  obscure,  and  useful  soldiers  who, 
with  empty  belly  and  burdened  siioulders,  go  through  their  duties  with 
their  feet  in  the  mud,  pocket  blows,  receive  day  by  day  the  fire  of  the 
memy,  and  sometimes  that  of  their«^riends  into  the  bargain,  nnd  die 
sergeants,  happy  if  it  has  been  their  lot  to  get  hold  of  the  legion  of 
honour. 

He  had  the  kiad  of  mind  snitable  to  sack  a  hard  service,  solid, 
exact,  entirely  destitute  of  refinement,  enthosissm,  pleasantness.*     His 
imagination  was  that  of  a  man  of  business,  not  of  an  artist,  crammed 
and,  as   it  were,  jammed  down  with  Cacts.      He  telU  them  as  they 
come  to  him,  without  arrangement  or  style,  like  a  conversation,  with- 
out dreaming  of  producing  an  effect  or  composing  a  phrase,  employing 
technical   terms  and  vulgar  forms,  repeating  himself  at  need,  using 
the  same  thing  two  or  three  times,  not  seeming  to  suspect  that  there 
are  methods  of  amusing,  touching,  engrossing,  or  pleasing,  with  no 
desire  but  to  pour  out  on  paper  the  fnlness  of  the  information  with 
which  he  is  charged.     Even  in  fiction  his  information  is  as  precise 
as  ia    history,     lie  gives  dates,  year,  month,  and  day ;  notes  the 
wind,  north-east,  south-west,  north-west;   he  writes  a  log-book,  an 
uivoioe,  attorneys'  and   shopkeepers'   bills,  the  number  of  moidores, 
interest,  specie  payments,  payments  in  kind,  cost  and  sale  prices,  the 
•har^*  of  the  king,  of  religious  howu^s,  partni^rs,  brokers,  net  totals, 
•tatistics,  the  geography  and  hydroginphy  ot  the  island,  so  that  nlie 
t«ade.  is  tempted  to  take  an  atlas  and  draw  for  himself  a  httle  map  of 
^he  place,  to  enter  into  all  the  details  of  the  history  as  clearly  and  fully 
M  ihe  author.     It  seems  as  though  he  had  performed  sdl  Crusoe's 
^bours,  so  exactly  does  he  describe  them,  with  numbers,  quantities, 
dimensions,  like  a  carpenter,  potter,  or  an  old  tar.     Never  was  such  a 
^'iTue  of  the  real  before  or  since.     Otur  realists  of  to-day,  painters, 
^luitomista,  decidedly  men  of  business,  are  very  far  from  this  natural* 
ness;  art  and  calculation  crop  out  amidst  their  too  minute  descriptions. 
t^  Foe  creates  iliusicn ;  for  it  is  not  the  eye  which  deceives  u?,  but  the 

*  See  his  dull  poems,  amongst  others  Jure  Dvoino,  a  poem  In  twelve  books 
hi  defence  of  every  man's  birthright  by  nature. 
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Bind,  and  UiAt  fifterallj :  his  aeooimfc  of  the  great  plague  has  more  thaa 
oDoe  passed  for  true ;  and  Lord  Chatham  took  his  Memoirs  of  a  CavO' 
Her  for  authentic.  This  was  his  aim.  In  the  preface  to  the  old  edition 
of  RobinMm  Cnuoe  it  is  said : 

'The  story  is  told  ...  to  the  iaatroctioo  of  others  bj  this  ezsmple,  and  to 
Justify  tod  honour  the  wisdom  of  Prorideooe.  The  editor  belieres  the  thing  to  hi 
a  just  history  of  facts  ;  neither  is  there  any  appearance  of  fiction  in  it.' 

All  his  talents  lie  in  this,  and  thus  eren  his  imperfections  aid  hum ;  Ui 
lack  of  art  becomes  a  profoond  ait ;  his  negligence,  repetitions,  prolixity, 
contribute  to  the  illusion:  we  cannot  imagine  that  such  and  sudi  a 
detail,  so  minute,  so  dull,  is  inyented ;  an  inventor  would  have  sup- 
pressed it ;  it  is  too  tedious  to  have  be^i  put  in  on  purpose :  art  chooses, 
embellishes,  interests ;  art,  therefore,  cannot  have  piled  up  this  hea:p  ol 
dull  and  vulgar  accidents ;  it  is  the  truth. 

Read,  for  instance,  A  True  Relation  of  tlie  Appcaitiom  of  one  Mn. 
Veal,  the  next  Day  after  her  Deaths  to  one  Mrs  Bargrave^  at  Qmterbwry^ 
the  ^th  of  September  1705  ;  which  Apparition  recommends  the  perueal  of 
DreUncourte  Book  of  Consolation  against  the  Feam  of  Deatk,^  The 
ancient  threepenny  little  books,  read  by  old  needlewomen,  ai%  not  more 
monotonous.  There  is  such  an  array  of  circumstantial  and  guaranteed 
details,  such  a  file  of  witnesses  quoted,  referred  to,  registered,  compared, 
such  a  perfect  appearance  of  tradesman-like  honesty,  coarse,  vulgar 
common  sense,  that  one  would  take  the  author  for  an  honest  retired 
hosier,  with  too  little  brains  to  invent  a  story  ;  no  writer  careful  of  his 
reputation  would  have  composed  such  nonsense.  In  fact,  it  was  not  his 
reputation  that  De  Foe  cared  for ;  be  had  other  motives  in  his  head ;  we 
literary  men  of  the  present  time  cannot  guess  them,  being  literary  men 
only.  In  short,  he  wanted  to  sell  a  pious  book  of  Drelincourt,  which 
would  not  sell  of  itself,  and  in  addition,  to  confirm  people  in  their  belief 
by  advocating  the  appearance  of  ghosts.  It  was  the  grand  proof  then 
brought  to  bear  on  sceptics.  Grave  Dr.  Johnson  himself  tried  to  see  a 
ghost,  and  no  event  of  that  time  was  more  appropriate  to  the  belief  of 
the  middle  class.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  De  Foe,  like  Swift,  is  a  man  of 
action ;  effect,  not  noise  touches  him  ;  he  composed  Robinson  Crusoe  to  / 
warn  the  impious,  as  Swift  wrote  the  life  of  the  last  man  hung  to  inspire  [ 
thieves  with  terror.  In  this  positive  and  religious  age,  amidst  tliefS 
political  and  puritan  citizens,  practice  is  of  such  importance  as  to  reduct 
art  to  the  condition  of  its  tool 

Never  was  art  the  tool  of  a  more  moral  or  more  English  work. 
Crusoe  is  quite  one  of  his  race,  and  might  instruct  it  in  the  present  day. 
He  has  that  force  of  will,  inner  enthusiasm,  dull  ferment  of  a  violent 
examination  which  formerly  produced  the  sea-kings,  and  now  prodacet 
emigrants  and  squatters.      The  misfortunes  of  his  two  brothers,  tbs 

'  Compare  Edgar  PoeV  Ottse  of  Jf.  Waldemar,     The  American  is  a  sulTei 
Ing  artist ;  De  Foe  a  sensible  citizen.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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\  of  bis  relatives,  the  advice  of  his  friends,  the  remonstranees  of  hia 
reaaon,  the  remorse  of  his  conscience,  are  all  unable  to  restrain  him  *. 
there  was  *  a  aomethiug  fatal  in  his  nature ; '  he  had  conceived  the  idea, 
lie  must  go  to  sea.  To  no  purpose  is  he  seized  with  repentance  during 
the  first  storm ;  he  drowns  in  punch  these  *  fits*  of  conscience.  To  no 
purpoee  is  he  warned  by  shipwreck  and  a  narrow  escape  from  death ; 
he  is  hardened,  and  grows  obstinate.  To  no  purpose  captivity  among 
the  If oora  and  the  possession  of  a  fruitful  plantation  invite  repose ;  the  ' 
indomitable  instinct  returns;  he  was  bom  to  be  his  own  destroyer,  and 
embarks  again.  The  ship  goes  down ;  he  is  cast  alone  on  a  desert  island ; 
tiien  his  native  energy  found  its  vent  and  its  employment;  like  his 
dtfoendants,  the  pioneers  of  Australia  and  Americn,  he  must  re-create 
and  re-master  one  by  one  the  inventions  and  acquisitions  of  human 
industry ;  one  by  one  he  does  so.  Nothing  represses  his  effort ;  neither 
possession  nor  weariness : 

'  I  had  the  biggest  magazine  of  all  kinds  now  that  ever  was  laid  np,  I  believe, 
for  one  man  ;  but  I  was  not  satisfied  still ;  for,  while  the  ship  sat  npri^t  in  that 
posture^  I  thought  I  ought  to  get  everything  ont  of  her  that  I  conld.  ...  I  got 
SMst  of  the  pieces  of  cable  osho/e,  and  some  of  the  iron,  though  with  infinite 
Uboor ;  for  I  was  hin  to  dip  for  it  into  the  water ;  a  work  which  fatigued  ms 
ymj  much.  ...  I  believe,  verily,  had  the  calm  weather  held,  I  should  have 
brongbt  away  the  whole  ship,  piece  by  piece.'  ^ 

In  his  eyes,  work  is  natural  When,  in  order  *  to  barricade  himself, 
he  goes  to  cut  the  piles  in  the  woods,  and  drives  them  into  the  earth, 
which  cost  a  great  deal  of  time  and  labour,*  he  says : 

'  A  very  laborious  and  tedious  work.  But  wliat  need  I  have  been  concerned  at 
the  tedionsness  of  any  thing  I  had  to  do,  seeing  I  had  time  euough  to  do  it  in  ?  .  •  • 
My  time  or  labour  was  little  worth,  and  so  it  was  as  well  employed  mie  way  as 
another.  •• 

Application  and  fatigue  of  head  and  arms  give  occupation  to  his  super- 
fluous activity  and  force ;  the  mill  must  find  grist  to  grind,  without 
which,  turning  round  empty,  it  would  consume  itself.  He  works, 
therefore,  all  day  and  night,  at  once  carpenter,  oarsman,  porter,  hunter, 
tiller  of  the  ground,  potter,  tailor,  milkman,  basketmaker,  grinder,  baker, 
invincible  in  difficulties,  disappointments,  expenditure  of  time  and  toil 
Having  but  a  hatchet  and  an  adze,  it  took  him  forty-two  days  to  make 
a  board.  He  occupied  two  months  in  making  his  first  two  jars ;  five 
months  in  making  his  first  boat ;  then,  *  by  dint  of  hard  labour,*  he 
fevelled  the  ground  from  his  timber-yard  to  the  sea,  tried  to  bring  the 
lea  up  to  his  boat,  and  began  to  dig  a  canal ;  then,  reckoning  that  he 
would  require  ten  or  twelve  years  to  finish  the  task,  he  builds  another 
boat  at  another  place,  with  another  canal  half  a  mile  long,  four  feet 
deep,  six  wide.     He  spends  two  years  over  it : 

I  De  Foe's  Works,  20  vob.  1819-^1.  Tfie  L{fe  and  Adventures  of  BMm9an 
Orueoe,  i.  ch.  i v.  65.  Digi,i,ed  by  GoOqIc 

«  Ibid.  7«.  ^ 
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'  I  bore  with  this.  ...  I  went  through  that  by  dint  of  hard  labour.  .  .  .  Manj 
weary  stroke  it  had  cost.  .  . .  This  will  testify  that  I  was  not  idle.  .  .  .  Ab  1 
had  learned  not  to  despair  of  any  thing.    I  never  grudged  my  labour.' 

These  strong  expressions  of  indomitable  patience  are  ever  reooniqi^ 
This  hard  race  is  framed  for  labour,  as  its  sheep  are  for  slaughter  and 
its  horses  for  the  chase.  Even  now  you  may  bear  their  mighty  hatchet 
and  pickaxe  strokes  in  the  claims  of  Melbourne  and  in  the  log-hoases  of 
the  Salt  Lake.  The  reason  of  their  success  is  ihe  same  there  as  here ; 
they  do  everything  with  calculation  and  method  ;  they  rationalise  their 
energy,  which  is  like  a  torrent  they  make  a  canal  for.  Crusoe  sets  to  work 
only  after  deliberate  calculation  and  i;^flection.  When  he  seeks  a  ^>at 
for  his  tent,  he  enumerates  the  four  conditions  of  the  place  he  requires. 
When  he  wishes  to  escape  despair,  he  draws  up  impartially,  *  like  debtor 
and  creditor,'  the  list  of  his  advantages  and  disadvantages,  putting  them 
in  two  columns,  active  and  passive,  item  for  item,  so  that  the  balance  it 
in  his  favour*     His  courage  is  only  tlie  servant  of  his  common  sense : 

'  By  stating  and  squaring  eveiything  by  reason,  and  by  making  the  most  rationd 
judgment  of  things,  every  man  may  be  in  time  master  of  every  meclianic  art.  I 
had  never  handled  a  tool  in  my  life,  and  yet  in  time,  by  labour,  application,  and 
contrivanoe,  I  found  at  last  that  I  wanted  nothing  but  I  coold  have  made  it,  espe- 
oially  if  I  had  had  tools.'  ^ 

There  is  a  grave  and  deep  pleasure  in  this  painful  success,  and  in  this 
personal  acquisition.  The  squatter,  like  Crusoe,  takes  pleasure  in 
things,  not  only  because  they  are  useful,  but  because  they  are  his  work. 
He  feels  himself  a  man,  whilst  finding  all  about  him  ^e  sign  of  hij 
labour  and  thought ;  he  b  p!e:ised  : 

*  I  had  everything  so  ready  at  my  hand,  that  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  me  t» 
•ee  all  ray  goods  in  such  order,  and  especially  to  find  my  stock  of  all  aecessariei 
■0  great.'* 

He  returns  to  his  home  willingly,  because  he  is  there  a  master  and 
creator  of  all  the  comforts  he  has  around  him ;  he  takes  his  meals  there 
gravely  and  ^  like  a  king.' 

Such  are  the  pleasures  of  home.  A  guest  enters  there  to  fortify 
these  natural  inclinations  by  the  ascendency  of  duty.  Religion  appears, 
as  it  must,  in  emotions  and  visions  :  for  this  is  not  a  calm  soul ;  imagi- 
nation breaks  out  into  it  at  the  least  shock,  and  carries  it  to  tiie  threshold 
of  madness.  On  the  day  when  he  saw  the  *  print  of  a  naked  man's  foul 
on  the  shore,'  he  stood  *  like  one  thunderstruck,'  and  fled  *  like  a  hare  to 
cover;'  his  ideas  are  in  a  whirl,  he  is  no  longer  master  of  them ;  though 
he  is  hidden  and  barricaded,  he  thinks  himself  discovered  ;  he  intends  *  to 
throw  down  the  enclosures,  turn  all  the  tame  cattle  wild  into  the  woodj, 
dig  up  the  corn-fields.'  He  has  all  kind  of  fancies;  he  asks  himself  H 
it  is  not  the  devil  who  has  left  this  footmark ;  and  reasons  upon  it: 
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*l  considered  that  the  devil  might  have  foand  oat  abnndanoe  of  othet  wa>i  to 
hsve  terrified  me  ;  •  .  .  that,  as  I  lived  quite  on  the  other  side  of  the  island,  be 
vonid  never  h&ve  been  so  simple  to  leave  a  mark  in  a  place  where  it  was  ten  thon- 
aonil  '«o  one  whether  I  should  ever  see  it  or  not,  and  in  the  sand  too,  which  the 
first  iur^e  of  the  sea  upon  a  high  wind  would  have  defaced  entirely.  All  this  seemed 
iiicoQsistent  with  the  thing  itself,  and  with  all  notions  we  nsnally  entertain  of  Um 
lobtlety  of  the  deviL'  * 

In  this  impassioned  and  uncultivated  mind,  which  for  eight  years  had 
continued  without  a  thought,  and  as  it  were  stupid,  engrossed  in  manual 
labour  and  bodily  wants,  belief  took  root,  fostered  by  anxiety  and  soli" 
tude.  Amidst  the  risks  of  all-powerful  nature,  in  this  great  uncertain 
upheaving,  a  Frenchman,  a  man  bred  like  us,  would  cross  his  arms 
gloomily  like  a  Stoic,  or  would  wait  like  an  epicure  for  the  return  of 
physical  cheerfulness.  As  for  Crusoe,  at  the  sight  of  the  ears  of  barley 
which  haye  suddenly  made  thejr  appearance,  he  weeps,  and  thinks  at 
first  *  that  God  had  miraculously  caused  this  grain  to  grow.*  Another 
day  he  has  a  terrible  vision :  in  a  fever  he  repents  of  his  sins ;  he  opens 
the  Bible,  and  finds  these  words,  which  *  were  very  apt  to  his  case :' 
*  Call  upon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble ;  I  will  deliver  thee,  and  thou  shalt 
glorify  me.'*  Prayer  then  rises  to  his  lips,  true  prayer,  the  converse 
of  the  heart  with  a  God  who  answers,  and  to  whom  we  listen.  He  also 
lead  the  words :  *  I  will  never  leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee.*  • 

*  Immediately  it  occurred  that  these  words  were  to  me.  Why  else  should  they 
^  directed  in  such  a  manner,  just  at  the  moment  when  I  was  mourning  over  my 
condition,  as  one  forsaken  of  God  and  man  ? '  * 

Thenceforth  spiritual  life  begins  for  him.  To  reach  its  very  foundation, 
the  squatter  needs  only  his  Bible  ;  with  it  he  carries  out  his  faith,  his 
theology,  his  worship ;  every  evening  he  finds  in  it  some  application  to 
his  present  condition  :  he  is  not  alone ;  God  speaks  to  him,  and  provides 
for  his  energy  matter  for  a  second  labour  to  sustain  and  complete  the 
fii'st.  For  he  now  undertakes  against  his  heart  the  combat  which  he  has 
niaintained  against  nature ;  he  wants  to  conquer,  transform,  ameliorate^ 
pacify  the  one  as  he  has  done  with  the  other.  Crusoe  fasts,  observet 
the  Sabbath,  three  times  a  day  he  reads  the  Scripture,  and  says : 

'  I  gave  humble  and  hearty  thanks  .  .  .  that  he  (God)  could  fully  make  op 
ts  me  the  deficiencies  of  my  solitary  state,  and  the  want  of  human  society  by  hia 
presence,  and  the  communication  ef  his  grace  to  my  soul,  supporting,  comforting, 
and  encouraging  me  to  depend  upon  his  providence,  and  hope  for  his  eternal  pre- 
tence hereafter. '• 

In  this  disposition  of  mind  there  is  nothing  a  man  cannot  endure  or  do ; 
heart  and  hand  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  arms ;  religion  consecrates 
labour,  piety  feeds  patience ;  and  man,  supported  on  one  side  by  his 
instincta,  on  the  other  by  his  beliefs,  finds  himself  able  to  clear  the  land| 
lo  people,  to  organise  and  civilise  continents. 
-  ■  ■* 

«  Bobifuton  Oru806,  ch.  xi.  184.         -  Udd.  187.    Pb.  1. 15.         *  Heb.  liii.  5. 
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It  was  bjr  olianoe  that  De  Foe,  like  CeryanHes,  Bglited  on  a  nord 
of  character:  as  a  mle,  like  Cervantea,  he  only  wrote  novels  of  adven* 
ture;  he  knew  life  better  than  the  soul,  and  the  general  course  of  the 
world  better  than  the  particularities  of  the  individual.  But  the  iuipulM 
was  given,  nevertheless^  and  now  the  rest  followed.  Chivalrous  mamien 
had  been  blotted  out,  carrying  with  them  the  poetical  and  picturesqt>4 
drama.  Monarchical  manners  had  been  blotted  out,  carrying  with  thcna 
the  witty  and  licentious  drama.  Citizen  manners  had  been  established, 
bringing  with  them  domestic  and  practical  reading..  like  society, 
literature  changed  its  course.  Books  were  needed  to  read  by  ths 
fireside,  in  the  country,  in  the  family :  invention  and  genius  turn  tt 
this  kind  of  writing,  llie  sap  of  human  thought,  abandoning  the  M 
dried-up  branches,  flowed  into  the  un^n  boughs,  which  it  suddenly 
made  to  grow  and 'turn  green,  and  the  fruits  which  it  produced  bear 
witness  at  once  to  the  surrounding  temperature  and  the  native  stock. 
Two  features  are  common  and  proper  to  them.  AH  these,  novels  are 
character  novels.  The  men  of  this  country,  more  reflective  than  others, 
more  inclined  to  the  melancholy  pleasure  of  concentrated  attention  and 
inner  examination,  find  around  them  human  medals  more  vigorously 
struck,  less  worn  by  friction  with  the  world,  whose  uninjured  face  is 
more  visible  than  that  of  others.  All  these  novels  are  works  of  obser- 
vation, and  spring  from  a  moral  design.  The  men  of  this  time,  having 
fallen  away  from  lofty  imagination,  and  being  immersed  in  active  life, 
desire  to  cull  from  books  a  solid  instruction,  exact  documents,  effectual 
emotions,  feelings  of  practical  admiration,  and  motives  of  action. 

We  have  but  to  look  around  ;  the  same  inclination  begins  on  all  sides 
the  same  task.  The  novel  springs  up  everywhere,  and  shows  the  siune 
spirit  under  all  forms.  At  this  time*  appear  the  Toiler^  Spectator, 
Guardian^  and  all  those  agreetible  and  serious  essays  which,  like  the 
novel,  look  for  readers  at  home,  to  supply  them  with  documents  and 
provide  them  with  counsels ;  which,  like  the  novel,  describe  mannei^ 
paint  characters,  and  try  to  correct  the  public;  which,  in  fine,  like  tJie 
novel,  turn  spontaneously  to  fiction  and  portraiture.  Addison,  hke  a 
delicate  amateur  of  moral  curiosities,  con]j>lacent]y  follows  the  amialis 
oddities  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  smiles,  and  with  discreet  hand  guidei 
the  excellent  knight  through  all  the  awkward  predicaments  which  may 
bring  out  his  rural  prejudices  and  his  innate  generosity ;  whilst  by  hii 
side  the  unhappy  Swift,  degrading  man  to  the  instincts  of  the  beast  of 
prey  and  beast  of  burden,  tortures  humanity  by  forcing  it  to  recognise 
itself  under  the  execrable  portrait  of  the  Yahoo.  Although  they  differ, 
both  authors  are  working  at  the  iame  task.  They  only  employ  imagination 
in  order  to  study  characters,  and  to  suggest  plans  of  conduct.    They  bring 
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down  pbilompby  to  observation  and  application.  Tbey  only  dream  of 
refonning  or  chastising  vice.  They  are  only  moralists  and  psycholo- 
gistsL  They  both  confine  themselves  to  the  consideration  of  vice  and 
virtue ;  one  with  calm  benevolence,  the  other  with  savage  indignation. 
The  same  point  of  view  produces  the  graceful  portraits  of  Addison  and 
4he  frightful  pictures  of  Swift.  Their  successors  do  the  like,  and  all 
diversities  of  mood  and  talent  do  not  hinder  their  works  from  acknow- 
ledging a  single  source,  and  concurring  in  a  single  effect 

Two  principal  ideas  can  rule,  and  have  ruled,  morality  in  England. 
Now  it  is  conscience  which  is  accepted  as  a  sovereign ;  now-it  is  instinct 
which  is  taken  for  guide.  Now  they  have  recourse  to  grace;  now 
they  rely  on  nature.  Now  they  wholly  enslave  everything  to  rule; 
now  they  give  everything  up  to  liberty.  The  two  opinions  have  suc- 
cessively reigned  in  England;  and  the  human  frame,  at  once  too 
vigorous  and  too  unyielding,  successively  justifies  their  ruin  and  their 
success.  Some,  alarmed  by  the  fire  of  an  over-fed  temperament,  and 
by  the  energy  of  unsocial  passions,  have  regarded  nature  as  a  dangerous 
beast,  and  placed  conscience  with  all  its  auxiliaries,  religion,  law,  edu- 
cation, proprieties,  as  so  many  armed  sentinels  to  repress  its  least 
outbreaks.  Others,  repelled  by  the  harshness  of  an  incessant  constraint, 
nd  by  the  minuteness  of  a  morose  discipline,  have  overturned  guards 
and  barriers,  and  let  loose  captive  nature  to  enjoy  the  free  air  and  sun, 
deprived  of  which  it  was  being  choked.  Both  by  their  excesses  have 
deserved  their  defeats  and  raised  up  their  adversaries.  From  Shak- 
speare  to  the  Puritans,  from  Milton  to  Wycherley,  from  Congreve  to 
De  Foe,  from  Wilberforce  to  Lord  Byron,  unruliness  has  provoked 
constraint  and  tyranny  revolt.  This  great  contest  of  rule  and  nature 
is  developed  again  in  the  writings  of  Fielding  and  Richardson. 

TV. 

*  PamdtMj  or  Virtue  Bewarded^  in  a  series  of  familiar  letters  from  a 
beautiful  young  damsel  to  her  parents,  published  in  order  to  cultivate 
the  principles  of  virtue  and  religion  in  the  minds  of  the  youth  of  hi  th 
lexrs:  a  narrative  which  has  its  foundation  in  truth,  and  at  the  same 
time  that  it  agreeably  entertains  by  a  variety  of  curious  and  affecting 
iiKadents,  is  entirely  divested  of  all  those  images  which,  in  too  many 
pieces  calculated  for  amusement  only,  tend  to  inflame  the  minds  th^y 
should  instruct.'*  We  can  make  no  mistake,  the  title  is  clear.  Thu 
preachers  rejoiced  to  see  assistance  coming  to  them  from  the  very  spot 
where  there  was  danger ;  and  Dr.  Sherlock,  from  his  pulpit,  recom- 
mended the  book.  Men  inquired  about  the  author.  He  was  a  printer 
iod  bookseller,  a  joiner's  son,  who,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  and  in  his  leisure 
^^^naents,  wrote  in  his  shop  parlour :  a  laborious  man,  who,  by  work  and 
food  conduct,  had  raised  himself  to  a  competency  and  sound  informa- 

*  t74'.      The  translator  hc»  consulted  the  tenth  edition,  1775,  4  vole 
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tion ;  delicate,  moreover  gentle,  nervous,  often  ill,  with  a  taste  for  dio 
Bociety  of  women,  accustomed  to  correspond  tor  and  with  them,  ol 
reserved  and  retired  habits,  whose  only  fault  was  a  timid  vanity.  He 
was  severe  in  principles,  and  had  acquired  perspicacity  by  his  rigour. 
In  fact,  conscience  is  a  himp;  a  moralist  is  a  psychologist;  Christian 
casuistry  is  a  sort  of  natural  history  of  the  souL  He  who  through 
anxiety  of  conscience  busies  himself  in  drawing  out  the  gooi  or  evil 
motives  of  his  manifest  actions,  who  sees  vices  and  virtues  at  theii 
birth,  who  follows  the  insensible  progress  of  culpable  thoughts,  and  the 
secret  confirmation  of  good  resolves,  who  can  mark  the  force,  nature, 
and  moment  of  temptations  and  resistances,  holds  in  his  hand  almost 
all  the  moving  strings  of  humanity,  and  has  only  to  make  them  vibrate 
regularly  to  draw  from  them  the  most  powerful  harmonies.  In  this 
consists  the  art  of  Richardson ;  he  combines  whilst  he  observes;  his 
meditation  develops  the. ideas  of  the  moralist.  No  one  in  this  age  has. 
equalled  him  in  these  detailed  and  comprehensive  conceptions,  whicli,, 
grouping  to  a  single  end  the  passions  of  thirty  characters,  twine  and 
colour  the  innumerable  threads  of  the  whole  canvas,  to  bring  out  a 
figure,  an  action,  or  a  lesson. 

This  first  novel  is  a  flower— one  of  those  flowers  which  only  bloom 
in  a  virgin  imagination,  at  the  dawn  of  original  invention,  whose  charm 
and  freshness  surpass  all  that  the  maturity  of  art  and  genius  can  after- 
wards cultivate  or  arrange*.  Pamela  is  a  child  of  fifteen,  brought  up 
by  an  old  lady,  half  servant  and  half  favourite,  who,  after  the  death  of 
her  mistress,  finds  herself  exposed  to  the  growing  seductions  and  per- 
secutions of  the  young  master  of  the  house.  She  is  a  genuine  child, 
frank  and  artless  as  Goethe's  Margaret,  and  of  the  same  family.  After 
twenty  pages,  we  involuntarily  see  this  fresh  rosy  face,  always  blushing, 
and  her  laughing  eyes,  so  ready  with  tears.  At  the  smallest  kindness  she 
is  confused  ;  she  knows  not  what  to  say  ;  she  changes  colour,  casts  down 
her  eyes,  as  she  makes  a  curtsey ;  the  poor  innocent  heart  is  troubled 
or  melts.*  No  trace  of  the  bold  vivacity,  the  nervous  coolness,  which 
Hre  the  elements  of  a  French  girl.  She  is  *  a  lambkin,'  loved,  lovinjr. 
without  pride,  vanity,  bitterness;  timid,  always  hiunble.  When  ^er 
master  tries  forcibly  to  kiss  her,  she  is  astonished ;  she  will  not  believe 
that  the  world  b  so  wicked.  *This  gentleman  has  degraded  himselt 
to  offer  freedoms  to  his  poor  servant.'  *  She  is  afraid  of  being  too  fi-ee 
with  him;  reproaches  herself,  when  she  writes  to  her  relatives,  with  saying 
too  often  he  and  him  instead  of  his  honour ;  *  but  it  is  his  fault  il  I  do, 
for  why  did  he  lose  all  his  dignity  with  me?'*     No  outrage  exhausts 

I  '  To  be  sure  I  did  think  nothing  but  curt'sy  and  cry,  and  was  all  in  ooafa 
sion  at  his  goodness. 

'  I  was  so  confounded  at  these  words,  you  might  have  beat  me  down  with  t 
feather.  .  .  .  So,  like  a  fool,  I  was  ready  to  cry,  and  went  away  cort'sying,  an« 
blushing,  I  am  sure  up  to  the  ears.' 

«  Vol.  i.  Letter  x.  Digitized  bf  QlJPgIc 
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ber  sabmissiyeneM :  he  has  embraced  her,  and  Uulk  hold  of  her  arm 
BO  mdely  that  it  was  'black  and  blue;'  he  has  done  worse,  he  hai 
behaved  like  a  ruffian  and  a  knave.    To  cap  all,  he  slanders  her  cir- 
oumstantiallj  before  the  servants ;  he  insults  her  repeatedly,  and  pro- 
vokes her  to  speak ;  she  does  not  speak,  will  not  fail  in  her  duty  to 
her  master.     '  It  is  for  you,  sir,  to  say  what  you  please,  and  for  me 
only  to  say,  God  bless  your  honour!'^     She  falls  on  her  knees,  and 
duoiks  htm  for  sending  her  away.     But  in  so  much  submission  what 
resistance  I     All  is  against  her ;  he  is  her  master ;  he  is  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  secure  ag^nst  all  intervention — a  sort  of  divinity  to  her, 
with  nil  the  superiority  and  authority  of  a  feudal  prince.     Moreover, 
he  has  the  brutality  of  the  times ;  he  rates  her,  speaks  to  her  like  a 
slave,  and  yet  thinks  himself  very  kind.     He  shuts  her  up  alone  for 
several  months,  with  '  a  Vicked  creature,*  his  housekeeper,  who  beats 
and  threatens  her.    He  attacks  her  by  fear,  weariness,  surprise,  money, 
gentleness.      At  last,  what  is  more  terrible,  her  own  heart  is  against 
her:  she  loves  him  secretly;  her  virtues  injure  her;  she  dare  not  lie, 
when  she  most  needs  it;'  and  piety  keeps  her  from  suicide,  when  that 
seems  her  only  resource.     One  by  one  the  issues  close  around  her,  so 
that  she  loses  hope,  and  the  readers  of  her  adventures  think  her  lost 
and  ruined«     But  this  native   innocence  has  been  strengthened  by 
Puritanic  faith.     She  sees  temptations  in  her  weaknesses ;  she  knows 
that  'Lucifer  always  is  ready  to  promote  hb  own  work  and  workmen  ;'* 
she  is  penetrated  by  the  great  Christian  idea,  which  makes  all  souls 
equal  before  the  common  salvation  and  the  final  judgment    She  says : 
*  My  soul  b  of  equal  importance  to  the  soul  of  a  princess,  though  my 
quality  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  meanest  slave.**     Wounded,  stricken, 
abandoned,  betrayed,  still  the  knowledge  and  thought  of  a  happy  or 
an  unhappy  eternity  are  two  defences  which  no  assault  can  carry.    She 
knows  it  well ;  she  has  no  other  means  of  explaining  vice  than  to  sup. 
pose  them  absent.    She  considers  that  wicked  Mrs.  Jewkes  b  an  atheisu 
Belief  in  God,  the  heart's  belief — not  the  wording  of  the  catechism, 
but  the  inner  feeling,  the  habit  of  picturing  justice  as  ever  living  and 
ever  prei^ent — this  is  the  fresh  blood  which  the  Reformation  caused  to 
enter  the  veins  of  the  old  world,  and  which  alone  could  give  it  a  new 
hfe  and  a  new  youth. 

She  isy  as  it  were,  animated  by  it ;  in  the  most  perilous  as  in  the 
tweeteat  moments,  thb  grand  sentiment  returns  to  her,  so  much  is  it 
entwined  with  all  the  rest,  so  much  has  it  multiplied  its  tendrib  and 
buried  its  roots  in  the  innermost  folds  of  her  heart.  Her  young  master 
thinks  of  marrying  her  now,  and  wishes  to  be  sure  that  she  loves  him. 
She  dares  not  say  so,  being  afraid  to  give  him  a  hold  upon  her.     Shi 


'  Pamela,  1.  Letter  xxvii.  •  *  I  dare  not  tell  a  wilful  lie/ 

Pamela,  i.  Letter  xxv.  *  '  Ihid.  Lettt-r  to  Mr.  Williams,  i.  208 
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is  greatly  tronUed  bj  his  kindness,  and  yet  she  most  answer.    Beligiott 
oomes  tu  yeil  love  in  a  sublime  half-confession : 

'  I  fear  not,  sir,  the  grace  of  Qod  snpporting  me,  tliat  imy  acts  of  Hndnew 
would  make  me  forget  what  I  owe  to  my  virtue  ;  but ...  my  nature  Is  too  frank 
and  open  to  make  me  wish  to  be  nngratefal ;  and  if  I  should  be  taught  a  lessiHi 
I  never  yet  learnt,  with  what  regret  should  I  descend  to  the  grave,  to  thiok  tLst 
I  could  not  hate  my  undoer :  and  that,  at  tha  last  great  day,  I  most  stand  up  sv 
an  accuser  of  the  poor  unhappy  soul,  that  I  could  wish  it  in  my  power  to  savs !  ^ 

He  is  softened  and  vanquished,  descends  from  that  vast  height  wlera 
aristocratic  customs  had  placed  him,  and  thenceforth,  day  by  day,  the 
letters  of  the  happy  child  record  the  preparations  for  their  marriage . 
Amidst  this  triumph  and  happiness  she  continues  humble,  devoted^ 
and  tender ;  her  heart  is  full,  and  gratitude  fills  it  from  every  source  * 
*  This  foolish  girl  must  be,  Ader  twelve  o'clock  this  day,  as  much  hifl 
wife  as  if  he  were  to  marry  a  duchess.'  *  She  *  had  the  boldness  to 
kiss  his  hand.'*  *  My  heart  is  so  wholly  yours,  that  I  am  afraid  of 
nothing  but  that  I  may  be  forwarder  than  you  wish.'*  Shall  the 
marriage  take  place  Monday,  or  Tuesday,  or  Wednesday  ?  She  dare 
not  say  Yes ;  she  blushes  and  trembles :  there  is  a  delightful  charm  in 
this  timid  modesty,  these  restrained  ^effusions.  For  a  wedding  present 
she  obtains  the  pardon  of  the  wicked  creatures  who  have  ill-treated 
her  :  '  I  clasped  my  arms  about  his  neck,  and  was  not  ashamed  to  kiss 
him  onccj  and  twice,  and  three  times,  once  for  each  forgiven  person,*  • 
Then  they  talk  over  their  plans :  she  shall  remain  at  the  lodge ;  she 
will  not  frequent  grand  parties ;  she  is  not  fond  of  cards ;  she  will  keep 
the  *  family  accounts,'  and  distribute  her  husband's  charities ;  she  will 
help  the  housekeeper  in  *  the  making  jellies,  comfits,  sweetmeats,  mar* 
roalades,  cordials,  and  to  pot,  and  candy,  and  preserve,'  •  to  get  up  the 
linen ;  she  will  look  after  the  breakfast  and  dinner,  especially  when 
there  are  guests ;  she  knows  how  to  carve ;  she  will  wait  for  her  hus- 
band, who  perhaps  will  be"  so  good  as  now  and  then  to  give  her  aa 
hour  or  two  of  his  *  agreeable  conversation,'  *  and  will  be  indulgent  to 
the  impertinent  overflowings  of  my  grateful  heart.' '  In  his  abseuce 
she  will  read — *  that  will  help  to  polish  my  mind,  and  make  me  wortliiei 
of  your  company  and  conversation  ;'•  and  she  will  pray  to  God,  sht 
says,  in  order  'that  I  may  be  enabled  to  discharge  my  duty  to'*  her 
husband.  Richardson  has  sketched  here  the  portrait  of  the  English 
^ife — a  good  housekeeper  and  sedentary,  studious  and  obedient,  loving 
and  pious — and  Fielding  will  finish  it  in  his  AmeUcu 

This  was  a  contest :  here  is  one  still  greater.  Virtue,  like  force 
of  every  kind,  is  valued  according  to  its  power  of  resistance  ;  and  we 
have  only  to  subject  it  to  more  violent  tests,  to  give  it  its  greatest 

«  Pamela,  i.  290.        »  lUd,  U.  167         «  Ibid,  a  78,       «  im.  ii  148. 

*  Und,  U.  194.  •  Rid,  ii.  63.         '  Ibid,  »  Jbid,  U.  W. 
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promin^ioe.  Let  us  look  in  the  passions  of  her  native  hoid  for  foe* 
capable  of  assailing  virtue,  calling  it  forth,  and  rendering  it  obstinate. 
The  evil  and  the  good  of  the  English  character  is  a  too  strong  will.' 
When  tenderness  and  lofty  reason  fail,  the  native  energy  is  turned  to 
ftemnesSy  obstinacy,  inflexible  tyranny,  and  the  heart  becomes  a  den 
of  malevolent  passions,  eager  to  rave  and  tear  each  other.  Against  a 
family^  having  such  passions,  Clarissa  Harlowe  has  to  struggle.  Her 
fa^ier  never  would  be  'controuled,  nor  yet  persuaded.'*  He  nevei 
'  did  give  up  one  point  he  thought  he  had  a  right  to  carry."  He 
has  broken  down  the  will  of  his  wife,  and  degraded  her  to  the  part 
of  a  dumb  servant ;  he  wishes  to  break  down  the  will  of  his  daughter, 
and  give  her  for  a  husband  a  coarse  and  heartless  fooL  He  is  the 
head  of  the  family,  master  of  all  his  people,  despotic  and  ambitious 
as  a  Roman  patrician,  and  he  wishes  to  found  a  house.  He  is  stem 
in  these  two  harsh  resolves,  and  thunders  against  the  rebellious 
daughter.  Above  the  outbursts  of  his  voice  we  hear  the  loud  wrath 
of  his  son,  a  sort  of  hot-blooded,  over-fed  bull-dog,  excited  by  hii 
greed,  his  youth,  his  fiery  temper,  and  his  premature  authority;  the 
shrill  outcry  of  the  eldest  daughter,  a  coarse,  plain-looking  girl,  with 
'  a  plump,  high-fed  face,'  exactingly  jealous,  prone  to  hate,  who,  being 
neglected  by  Lovelace,  revenges  herself  on  her  beautiful  sister;  the 
churlish  growling  of  the  two  uncles,  narrow-minded  old  bachelors, 
▼ulgar,  pig-headed,  through  their  notions  of  male  authority;  the 
grievous  importunities  of  the  mother,  the  aunt,  the  old  nurse,  poor 
timid  slaves,  reduced  one  by  one  to  become  instruments  of  persecu- 
tion. The  whole  family  have  bound  themselves  to  favoiur  Mr.  Solmes' 
proposal  to  marry  Clarissa.  They  do  not  reason,  they  simply  express 
their  will.  By  dint  of  repetition,  only  one  idea  has  fixed  itself  in 
their  bniin,  and  they  become  funous  when  any  one  endeavours  to 
free  them  from  it.  *Who  at  the  long  run  must  submit?'  asks  her 
mother ;  *  all  of  us  to  you,  or  you  to  all  of  us  ?'  *  Clarissa  offers 
every  submission  ;  she  consents  to  give  up  her  property.  But  her 
family  answered  :  *  They  had  a  right  to  her  obedience  upon  their  own 
terms ;  her  proposal  was  an  artifice,  only  to  gain  time ;  nothing  but 
^Harrying  Mr.  Solmes  should  do  ;  .  .  .  they  should  not  be  at  rest 
till  it  was  done.' '  It  must  be  done,  they  have  promised  it ;  it  is  a 
point  of  honour  vrith  them.  A  girl,  a  young,  inexperienced,  insignifi- 
cant girl,  to  resist  men,  old  men,  of  position  and  consideration,  nay, 
her  whoh*.  family — monstrous!  So  they  persist,  like  brutes  as  they 
sre,  blindly  putting  on  the  screw  with  all  their  stupid  hands  together, 
Act  seeing  that  at  every  turn  they  bring  the  child  nearer  to  madness, 
dishonour,  or  death.     She  begs  them,  implores  them,  one  by  one,  with 

'  See  in  Pamela  the  characters  of  Sqaire  B.  and  Liady  Da  vers. 

•  OUmsM  JSarhwe,  4th  ed.  1751,  7  vols  i.  93.  »  Ibid.  i.  105. 
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every  argumebc  and  prayer ;  racks  herself  to  discover  oonoesstons,  goct 
on  ber  knees,  faints,  makes  tliem  weep.  It  is  all  useless.  The  in* 
domitable,  crushing  will  oppresses  her  with  its  daily  increa^g  mass. 
There  is  no  example  of  such  a  varied  moral  torture,  so  incessant,  so 
obstinate.  They  persist  in  it,  as  if  it  were  a  t^isk,  and  are  vextd  to 
find  that  she  makes  her  task  so  long.  They  refuse  to  see  her,  forVid 
her  to  write,  are  afraid  of  her  tears.  Her  sister  Arabella,  with  tht 
venomous  bitterness  of  an  offended,  ugly  woman,  tries  to  make  ber 
insults  more  stinging : 

'  The  wiUy,  the  prudent,  nay  the  duH/td  and  pi-ons  (so  she  sneeringlj  pro- 
nounced the  word)  Clarisse  Harlowe,  should  be  so  strangely  fond  of  a  profligate 
man,  that  her  parents  were  forced  to  lock  her  up,  in  order  to  hind^  her  from 
running  into  his  arms.  "  Let  me  ask  you,  my  dear,  said  she,  how  you  now  keep 
your  account  of  the  disposition  of  your  time  ?  How  many  hours  in  the  twenty- 
four  do  you  devote  to  your  needle  f  How  many  to  your  prayers  f  How  many  tt 
letter- writing  t  And  how  many  to  love  ?  I  doubt,  I  doub^  my  little  dear,  tht 
latter  article  is  like  Aaron's  rod,  and  swallows  up  the  rest.  •  •  •  You  must  there- 
fore bend  or  break,  that  was  all,  child.'  .  •  . 

' "  What,  not  speak  yet  T  Come,  my  sullen,  silent  dear,  speak  one  word  to  me. 
Tou  must  say  two  very  soon  to  Mr.  Solmes,  I  can  tell  you  that.  •  .  .  Well,  well 
(insultingly  wiping  my  averted  face  with  her  handkerchief)  •  •  •  Then  you  think 
you  may  be  brought  to  speak  the  two  wordSi" ' ' 

She  continues  thus : 

'  This,  Clary,  is  a  pretty  pattern  enough.  But  this  is  quite  channing  I— And 
this,  were  I  you,  should  be  my  wedding  nightgown. — But,  Clary,  won't  you  haw 
a  velvet  suit!  It  would  cut  a  great  figure  in  a  country  church,  you  know. 
Oimson  velvet,  I  suppose.  Such  a  fine  complexion  as  yours,  how  would  it  be  set 
oflf  by  it !— And  do  you  sigh,  love  ?  Black  velvet,  so  fair  as  you  are,  with  thoat 
charming  eyes,  gleaming,  through  a  wintry  cloud,  like  an  April  son.  Does  not 
Lovelace  tell  you  they  are  charming  eyes  ? ' ' 

Then,  when  Arabella  is  reminded  that,  three  months  ago,  she  did  not 
find  Lovelace  so  worthy  of  scorn,  she  nearly  chokes  with  passion ;  she 
wants  to  beat  her  sister,  cannot  speak,  and  says  to  her  aunt,  '  with 
great  violence : '  *  Let  us  go,  madam  ;  let  us  leave  the  creature  to  swell 
till  she  bursts  with  her  own  poison.'^  It  reminds  us  of  a  pack  of 
hounds  in  full  cry  after  a  deer,  which  is  caught,  and  wounded  ;  whilst 
the  pack  grow  more  eager  and  more  ferociouii  because  they  hare 
tasted  his  blood. 

At  the  last  moment,  when  she  thinks  to  escape  them,  a  new  chase 
begins,  more  dangerous  than  the  other.  Lovelace  has  all  the  evil 
passions  of  Harlowe,  and  in  addition  a  genius  which  sharpens  and 
aggravates  them.  What  a  character!  How  English!  how  differenl 
from  the  Don  Juan  of  Mozart  or  of  Moli^re !  Before  everything  the 
oruel  fair  one,  the  desire  to  bend  others,  a  combative  spirit,  a  ceaving 

«  Clarissa  Harlowe,  1.  Letter  xlii.  278.  '  Ibid.  i.  Letter  xliiL  ^Mk 
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foi  triumph ;  only  after  these  come  the  senses.     He  spates  an  innocent 
girl  because  he  knows  she  is  easy  to  conquer,  and  the  grandmotheT 
*  has  besought  him  to  be  merciful  to  her.'     *  The  Debellare  Sf/perbo$ 
should  be  my  motto,' '  he  writes  to  his  friend  Belford ;  and  in  another 
letter  he  says:  *I  always  conmdered  opposition  and  resistance  as  a 
challenge  to  do  my  worst."      At  bottom,  pride,  infinite,  insatiable, 
■en.^elcss,  is  the  mainspring,  the  only  motive  of  all  his  actions.     He 
ftcknowledget  *  that  he  only  wanted  Cesar's  outsetting  to  make  a  figure 
among  ^  his  coteittporaries,' •  and  that  he  only  stoops  to  private  con- 
quests out  of  mere  whim.     He  declares  that  he  would  not  marry  the 
first  princess  on  earth,  if  he  but  thought  she  balanced  a  minute  in  hei 
choice  of  him  or  of  an  emperor.     He  is  held  to  be  gay,  brilliant,  con- 
versational ;  bat  this  petulance  of  animal  vigour  is  only  external :  he  is 
cruel,  jests  savagely,  in  cool  blood,  like  a  hangman,  about  the  harm 
whi^  he  has  done  or  means  to  do.     Mark  in  what  manner  he  re- 
assures a  poor  servant  who  is  troubled  at  having  given  up  Clarissa  to 
hint.    *  The  affair  of  Miss  Betterton  was  a  youthful  frolick.  ...  I  went 
into  mourning  for  her,  though  abroad  at  the  time.     A  distinction  I 
haTO  ever  paid  to  those  worthy  .creatures  who  died  in  childbed  by 
me.  .  .  .  Why  thb  squeamish ness,  then,  honest  Joseph  ? '  *     At  that 
tinae,  and  in  this  land,  the  roysterers  of  those  days  threw  the  human 
body  in  the  sewers.     One  gentleman,  a  friend  of  Lovelace,  *  tricked  a 
farmer^s  daughter,  a  pretty  girl,  up  to  town,  .  •  .  drank  her  light- 
hearted,  .  •  .  then  to  the  play,  .  .  .  then  to  the  bagnio,  ruined  her ; 
kept  her  on  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks ;  then  left  her  to  the  mercy  of 
the  people  of  the  bagnio  (never  paying  for  anything),  who  stript  her 
of  all  her  cloaths,  and  because  she  would  not  take  on,  threw  her  into 
prison,  where  she  died  in  want  and  in  despair.'  *     The  rakes  in  France 
were  only  rascals,*  here  they  were  villains ;  wickedness  with  them 
poisoned  love.-*    Lovelace  hates  Clarissa  even  more  than  he  loves  her. 
He  has  a  book  in  which  he  sets  down,  he  says,  *  all  the  family  faults 
and  the  infinite  trouble  she  herself  has  given  me.     When  my  heart  is 
•oft,  and  all  her  own,  I  can  but  turn  to  my  memoranda,  and  harden 
myself  at  once.' '     He  is  angry  because  she  dares  to  defend  herself, 
•ays  that  hell  teach  her  to  vie  with  him  in  inventions,  to  make  plots 
against  and  for  her  conqueror.     It  is  a  struggle  between  them,  without 
truce  or  halting.      Lovelace  says  of  himself:  'What  an   industrious 
spirit  hare  1 1     Nobody  can  say  that  I  eat  the  bread  of  idleness ;  .  .  • 
certainly,  with  this  active  soul,  1  should  have  made  a  very  great  figure 
in  whatever  station  I  had  filled.' '    He  assaults  and  besieges  her,  spends 

>  (Jlariua  MarUnoe,  I  Letter  xxxiv.  223.  «  Ibid.  u.  Letter  xlilL  315. 
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whole  nights  outside  her  house,  gives  the  Harlow^  senrautB  of  his  oini« 
invents  stories,  introduces  imaginary  personages,  forges  letters.  Th^ra 
is  no  expense,  fatigue,  plot,  disloyalty  which  he  will  not  undertake. 
All  weapons  are  the  same  to  him.  He  digs  and  plans  even  wbea 
away,  ten,  twenty,  fifly  saps,  which  all  meet  in  the  same  mine.  He  has 
a  remedy  for  everything;  he  is  ready  for  everything;  divines,  dates 
everything,  against  all  duty,  humanity,  common  sense,  in  spite  of  the 
prayers  of  his  friends,  the  entreaties  of  Clarissa,  his  own  remorse. 
Excessive  will,  here  as  with  the  Harlowes,  becomes  a  steel  oog-whe^ 
which  twists  out  of  shape  and  breaks  to  pieces  what  it  ought  to  bend, 
•0  that  at  last,  by  blind  impetuosity,  it  is  broken  by  its  own  impetus, 
over  the  ruins  it  has  made. 

Against  such  assaults  what  resources  has  Clarissa?  A  will  mm 
determined  as  his  ovrn.  She  also  is  armed  for  war,  and  admits  that 
she  has  as  much  of  her  father*s  spirit  as  of  her  mother's  gentleness. 
Though  gentle,  though  readily  driven  into  Christian  humility,  she 
'had  hoped  to  be  an  example  to  young  persons'  of  her  sex;  she 
possesses  the  firmness  of  a  man,  and  above  all  a  masculine  reflection.^ 
What  self-scrutiny  I  what  vigilance!  what  minute  and  indefatigable 
observation  of  her  conduct,  and  of  that  of  others!*  No  action,  or 
word,  involuntary  or  other  gesture  of  Lovelace  is  unobserved  by  her, 
uninterpreted,  unjudged,  with  the  perspicacity  and  clearness  of  mind 
of  a  diplomatist  and  a  moralist  1  Tou  must  read  these  long  conversa- 
tions, in  which  no  word  is  used  without  calculation,  genuine  duels  daily 
renewed,  with  death,  nay,  with  dishonour  before  her.  She  knows  it^ 
is  not  disturbed,  remains  ever  mistress  of  herself,  never  exposes  hersell^ 
is  not  stunned,  defends  every  inch  of  ground,  feeling  that  all  the  world 
is  on  his  side,  no  one  for  her,  that  she  loses  ground,  and  will  lose  morei, 
that  she  will  fall,  that  she  is  falling.  And  yet  she  bends  not  What 
a  change  since  Shakspeare!  Whence  comes  this  new  and  original 
idea  of  woman?  Who  has  encased  these  yielding  and  tender  inno- 
cents with  such  heroism  and  calculation?  Secularised  Puritanism. 
Clarissa  'never  looked  upon  any  duty,  much  less  a  voluntai7  vowed 
one,  with  indifference.'  She  has  passed  her  whole  life  in  looking  at 
these  duties.  She  has  placed  certain  principles  before  her,  has  reasoned 
upon  them,  applied  them  to  the  various  circumftances  of  life,  hat 
fortified  herself  on  every  point  with  maxims,  distinctions,  and  argu- 
ments.    She  has  set  round  her,  like  bristling  and  multiplied  ramparts^ 

*  See  (vol.  vii.  Letter  xllx.)  among  other  things  her  last  WilL 

*  She  makes  out  statistics  and  a  classification  of  Lovelace's  merits  and  iSralt% 
with  subdivisions  and  numbers.  Take  an  example  of  this  positive  and  praotioal 
English  logic :  '  That  such  a  husband  might  unsettle  me  in  all  my  own  principles^ 
and  hasard  my  future  hopes.  That  he  has  a  very  immoral  character  to  women. 
That  knowing  thia,  it  is  a  high  degree  of  impurity  to  think  of  Joining  in  wedlock 
with  such  a  man/  She  keeps  all  her  writings,  her  memonmdumB,  summaries 
or  analyses  of  her  own  letters.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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a  numberless  army  of  inflexible  precepts.  We  can  only  reach  her  by 
taming  ower  her  whole  mind  and  her  whole  past  This  is  her  force, 
and  also  her  weakness ;  for  she  is  so  carefully  defended  by  her  forti- 
fications, that  she  is  a  prisoner ;  her  principles  are  a  snare  to  her,  and 
her  virtue  destroys  her.  She  wishes  to  preserve  too  much  decorum. 
She  refuses  to  apply  to  a  magistrate,  for  it  would  make  public  the 
fonilj  quarrels.  She  does  not  resist  her/father  openly ;  that  would  be 
against  filial  humility.  She  does  not  repel  Solmes  violently,  and  like 
a  huund,  as  he  is ;  it  would  be  contrary  to  feminine  delicacy.  She  will 
not  leave  home  with  Miss  Howe;  that  might  injure  the  character  of  her 
friend.  She  reproves  Lovelace  when  he  swears ;  *  a  good  Christian 
ongbt  to  protest  against  scandal  She  is  argumentative  and  pedantic, 
a  politician  and  a  preacher ;  she  wearies  us,  she  acts  not  like  a  woman. 
When  a  room  is  on  fire,  a  young  girl  flies  barefooted,  and  does  not  do 
what  Miss  Clarissa  does — ask  for  her  slippers.  I  am  very  sorry  for  it, 
bat  I  saj  it  with  bated  breath,  Clarissa  had  a  little  mind ;  her  virtue 
18  like  the  piety  of  devotees,  literal  and  over-nice.  She  does  not  carry 
you  away,  she  has  always  her  catechism  in  her  hand ;  she  does  not 
discover  her  duties,  but  follows  instructions ;  she  has  not  the  audacity 
of  great  resolutions,  she  possesses  more  conscience  and  firmness  than 
enthusiasm  and  genius.'  This  is  the  disadvantage  of  morality  pushed 
lo  an  extreme,  no  matter  what  the  school  or  the  aim  is.  By  dint  of 
regulating  man,  we  narrow  him. 

Poor  Richardson,  unsuspiciously,  has  been  at  pains  to  set  the  thing 
fnrt^  in  broad  light,  and  has  created  Sir  Charles  Grandison  '  a  man  of 
true  honour.*  1  cannot  say  whether  this  model  has  converted  many. 
There  is  nothing  so  insipid  as  an  edifying  hero.  This  Sir  Charles  is  as 
correct  as  an  automaton  ;  he  passes  his  life  in  weighing  his  duties,  and 
*with  an  air  of  gallantry.'*  When  he  goes  to  visit  a  sick  person,  he 
has  scruples  about  going  on  a  Sunday,  but  reassures  his  conscience  by 
sajTing,  *  I  am  afraid  1  must  borrow  of  the  Sunday  some  hours  on  my 
journey ;  but  visiting  the  sick  is  an  act  of  mercy.*  *  Would  you  believe 
Ihat  such  a  man  could  fall  in  love  ?  Such  is  the  case,  however,  but  in 
■  manner  of  his  own.     Thus  he  writes  to  his  betrothed : 

'  And  now,  loveliest  and  dearest  of  women,  allow  me  to  expect  the  honour  cf  a 
'dB%  to  let  me  know  how  much  of  the  tedious  month  from  last  Thursday  yon  will 
be  ■   good  to  abate.  •  •  .  Hy  utmost  gratitude  will  ever  be  engaged  by  the  con- 

1  '  Swearing  is  a  most  unmanly  vice,  and  cursing  as  poor  and  low  a  one,  sines 
It  proclaims  the  profligate's  want  of  power  and  liis  wickedness  at  the  same  time ; 
fir  oould  such  a  one  punish  as  he  speaks,  he  would  be  a  fiend.' — Yol.  it  Lettct 
mviiL  282. 

*  The  oontrary  is  the  ease  with  the  heroines  of  Geoige  Sand's  novels. 

*  Bee  iStM*  Charles  OrandUon,  7  vols.  1811,  lii.  Letter  xvi.  1 42 : '  He  received 
the  letters,  standing  up,  bowing  ;  and  kissed  the  papers  with  an  air  of  gal 
lantry.  that  I  thought  greatly  became  him.'  r"r^r^n]o 

*  Jlrid.  vl  Letter  xxxi.  236.  ^'^' "^'  '^  ^OOglC 
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descenilcm,  whenerer  yon  shal]  distingaifth  the  day  of  tlM  fear,  distingma^M  at  il 
will  be  to  the  end  of  my  life  that  shall  giro  me  the  greatest  blessing  of  it  and  oi«b 
finn  me.    For  ever  yours^  Oharlea  Qrandisop.'  ^ 

A  wax  figure  could  not  be  more  proper.  All  b  in  the  same  tasto 
There  are  eight  wedding-coaches,  each  with  four  horses ;  Sir  Charles 
*is  attentive  to  old  people ;  at  table,  the  gentlemen,  each  with  a  napkin 
under  his  arm,  wait  upon  the  ladies ;  the  bride  is  ever  on  the  point  oi 
fainting ;  he  throws  himself  at  her  feet  in  every  kind  of  way : 


*  What,  my  love  1  In  compliment  to  the  best  of  parents,  reswne  your  i 
presence  of  mind.  I,  else,  who  shall  glory  before  a  thousand  witnesses  in  receiving 
the  honour  of  your  hand,  shall  be  ready  to  regret  that  I  acquiesced  so  cheerful^ 
with  the  wishes  of  those  parental  friends  for  a  public  celebration.* ' 

Salutations  begin,  compliments  fly  about ;  a  swarm  of  proprieties  flullefi 
around,  like  a  troop  of  little  loye-cherubs,  and  their  devout  wings  serve 
to  sanctify  the  blessed  tendernesses  of  (he  happy  couple.  Tears  abound; 
Harriet  bemoans  the  ^ate  of  Sir  Hargrave  Pollexftm,  whikt  Sir  Chariei^ 

'  In  a  soothing,  tender,  and  respectful  manner,  put  his  arm  round  me,  and  taking 
my  own  handkerchief,  unresisted,  wiped  away  the  tears  as  they  fell  on  my  cheek. 
Sweet  humanity  1  Charming  sensibility  !  Check  not  the  kindly  gush.  Dewdrops 
of  heaven !  (wiping  away  my  tears,  and  kissing  the  handkerchief)^  dew-drops  ci 
heaven,  from  a  mind  like  that  heaven  mild  and  gradons  1 '  * 


It  is  too  much ;  we  are  surfeited,  we  tell  ourselves  that  these  phr 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  mandoline.  The  most  patient  of  mortals 
feels  himself  sick  at  heart  when  he  has  swallowed  a  thousand  pages  of 
this  sentimental  twaddle,  and  all  the  milk  and  water  of  love.  To  crown 
all.  Sir  Charles,  seeing  Harriet  embrace  her  rival,  sketches  the  plan  of 
a  little  temple,  dedicated  to  friendship,  to  be  built  on  the  very  spot;  it 
is  the  triumph  of  mythological  bad  taste.  At  the  end,  bouquets  shower 
down  as  at  the  opera ;  all  the  characters  sing  in  unison  a  chorus  in 
praise  of  Sir  Charles,  and  his  wife  says : 

*  But  could  he  be  otherwise  than  the  best  of  husband^  who  was  the  most  dotl- 
ful  of  sons,  who  is  tlie  most  affectionate  of  brothers ;  the  most  faithfol  of  frianda: 
who  is  good  upon  principle  in  every  relation  of  life  f  *  * 

He  is  great,  he  is  generous,  delicate,  pious,  irreproachable ;  he  has  never 
done  a  mean  action,  nor  made  a  wrong  gesture.  His  conscience  and 
his  wig  are  unsullied.  Amen  I  Let  us  canonise  him,  and  stuff  him 
with  straw. 

Nor,  my  dear  Richardson,  have  you,  great  as  yea  xre^  exactly  all 
the  wit  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  have  enough.  By  seeking  to 
serve  morality,  you  prejudice  it  Do  you  know  the  effect  of  these 
edifying  advertisements  which  you  stick  on  at  the  beginning  or  ead  ok 

»  8ir  Charles  Grandison,  vi.  Letter  xxxiii.  25!J.     «  Ibid,  vi.  Letter  lii.  358. 
^d.  vi.  Letter  xxxi.  388.  *  Ibid.  vii.  Letter  Ul.  8M. 
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jour  books?  We  are  repelled,  lose  emotion,  see  the  black-gowned 
preacher  come  snuffling  out  of  the  worldly  dress  which  he  had  assumed 
for  an  hour ;  we  are  annoyed  by  the  deceit.  Insinuate  morality,  but 
do  not  infiict  it.  Remember  there  iz  a  substratum  of  rebellion  in  the 
human  heart,  and  that  if  we  too  openly  set  ourselves  to  wall  it  up 
through  discipline,  it  escapes  and  looks  for  free  air  outside.  You  print 
at  the  end  of  Pamela  the  catalogue  of  the  yirtues  of  which  she  is  an 
example ;  the  reader  yawns,  forgets  his  pleasure,  ceases  to  believe,  and 
asks  himself  if  the  heavenly  heroine  was  not  an  ecclesiastical  puppet, 
trotted  out  to  give  hini  a  le^on.  You  relate  at  the  end  of  Clarissa 
Harlotoe  the  punishment  of  all  the  wicked,  great  and  small,  sparing 
none ;  the  reader  laughs,  says  that  things  happen  otherwise  in  this 
world,  and  bids  you  put  in  here,  like  Arnolphe,'  a  description  *  of  the 
cauldrons  in  which  the  souls  of  those  who  have  led  evil  lives  are  to 
boil  in  the  infernal  regions.'  We  are  not  such  fools  as  you  take  us  for. 
There  is  no  need  that  you  should  shout  to  make  us  afraid ;  that  yon 
should  write  out  the  lesson  by  itself^  and  in  capitals,  in  order  to  distin- 
guish it.  We  love  art,  and  you  have  a  scant  amount  of  it ;  we  want  to 
be  pleased,  and  you  don't  care  to  please  us.  You  copy  all  the  letters, 
detail  the  conversations,  tell  everything,  prune  nothing;  your  novels 
fill  many  volumes ;  spare  us,  use  the  scissors ;  be  a  literary  man,  not  a 
registrar  of  archives.  Do  not  pour  out  your  library  of  documents  on 
the  high-road.  Art  is  different  from  nature ;  the  latter  draws  out,  the 
first  condenses.  Twenty  letters  of  twenty  pages  do  not  display  a  cha- 
racter ;  bnt  one  sharp  word  does*  You  are  rendered  heavy  by  your 
conscience,  which  drags  you  along  step  by  step  and  low  on  the  ground ; 
you  are  afraid  of  your  genius  ;  you  rein  it  in  ;  you  dare  not  use  loud 
cri»  and  frank  words  for  violent  moments.  You  flounder  into  em- 
phatic and  well-written  phrases ;  *  you  will  not  show  nature  as  it  is,  as 
Shakspeare  shows  it,  when,  stung  by  passion  as  by  a  hot  iron,  it  cries 
out,  rears,  and  plunges  over  your  barriers.  You  cannot  love  it,  and 
your  punishment  u  that  you  cannot  see  it."^ 

■  A  selfish  and  misanthropical  cynio  in  Molly's  jS!cole  de$  Femmes, — Ta. 

'  Clarissa  mud  Pamela  employ  too  many. 

*  In  Novels  and  NoveUsts^  by  W.  For^h,  1871,  it  Ji  said,  ch.  vfi. :  *To  me  I 
tmnffwg,  Clarissa  Harlotoe  is  an  impleasant,  not  to  say  odious  hook.  .  .  .  If  aiiy 
book  deserved  the  charge  of  sickly  sentimentality,  it  is  this ;  and  that  it  shonld  Iiavv 
ooce  been  so  widely  popular,  and  thought  admirably  adapted  to  instruct  young 
women  in  lessons  of  virtue  and  religion,  shows  a  strange  and  perverted  state  of  the 
public  taste,  not  to  say  pubHc  morals.*  Mrs.  Oliphant,  in  her  Historical  Sketches 
^the  R^gn  of  George  Second,  1669,  says  of  the  same  novel  (ii.  x.  264) :  'Richard- 
no  was  a  respectable  tradesman,  ...  a  good  printer,  ...  a  comfortable  soul, 
•  .  •  never  owing  a  guinea  nor  transgressing  a  rule  of  morality  ;  and  yet  so  mucb 
n  pvM,  faat  n*  mui  aaaoa  at  least  ott«»  cnamcier  (Otaflssa  Hartoitv)  to  tte  liv 
keritancw  of  tJie  world,  of  which  Shakspearo  need  not  have  been  ishattedi— 
tba  moat  celo^ii^]  thincr.  the  hich«ifit  effort  of  his  ffoatratUa^-Tn  t 
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Fielding  protests  on  behalf  of  nature ;  and  certaiiilj,  to  see  lik 
actions  and  his  persona,  we  might  think  him  made  expressly  for  that 
a  robust,  strongly  built  man,  above  six  feet  high,  sanguiDe,  with  an  ex- 
oess  of  good  humour  and  animal  spirits,  loyal,  generous,  affectionate,  and 
braye,  but  iokprudent,  extravagant,  a  drinker,  a  roysterer,  mined  as  it 
w«re  by  heirloom,  having  seen  the  ups  and  downs  of  life,  bespattered, 
but  always  jolly.     Lady  Wortley  Montague  says  of  him :  *  His  happy 
^sonstitution  made  him  forget  everything  when  he  was  before  a  venison 
party,  or  over  a  flask  of  champagne.'  ^     Nature  sways  him ;   he  is  some- 
what coarse  but  generous.    He  does  not  restrain  himself,  he  indulges,  he 
follows  nature's  bent,  not  too  choice  in  his  course,  not  confining  himself  to 
banks,  muddy,  but  abundantly  and  in  a  broad  channel    From  the  outset 
an  abundance  of  health  and  physical  impetuosity  plunges  him  into  gross 
jovial  excess,  and  the  immoderate  sap  of  youth  bubbles  up  in  him  until 
he  marries  and  becomes  ripe  in  years.    He  is  gay,  and  seeks  gaiety ;  he 
is  careless,  and  has  not  even  literary  vanity.     One  day  Grarrick  begged 
him  to  cut  down  an  awkward  scene,  and  told  him  *  that  a  repulse  would 
flurry  him  so  much,  he  should  not  be  able  to  do  justice  to  the  part* 
'  If  the  scene  is  not  a  good  one,  let  them  find  that  out'     Just  as  was 
foreseen,  the  house  made  a  violent  uproar,  and  the  performer  tried  to 
quell  it  by  retiring  to  the  green-room,  where  the  author  was  supporting 
his  spirits  with  a  bottle  of  champagne.     *  What  is  the  matter,  Garrick? 
are  they  hissing  me  now  ? '     *  Yes,  just  the  same  passage  that  I  wanted 
you  to  retrench.'     *  Oh,'  replied  ihe  author,  *  I  did  not  give  them  credit 
for  it;  they  have  found  it  out,  have  they?"     In  this  easy  manner 
he  took  all  mischance.     He  went  ahead  without  feeling  the  bruises 
much,  like  a  confident  man,  whose  heart  expands  and  whose  skin  is  thick. 
When  he  inherited  some  money  he  feasted,  gave  dinners  to  his  neigh- 
bours, kept  a  pack  of  hounds  and  a  lot  of  magnificent  lackeys  in  yellow 
livery.     In  three  years  he  had  spent  it  all ;  but  courage  remained,  he 
finished  his  law  studies,  wrote  two  folios  on  the  rights  of  the  crown, 
became  a  magistrate,  destroyed  bands  of  robbers,  and  earned  in  the 
moiit  insipid  of  labours  *  the  dirtiest  money  upon  earth.'   Disgust,  wean- 
ness  did  not  affect  him ;  he  was  too  solidly  made  to  have  the  nerves  of 
a  woman.     Force,  activity,  invention,  tenderness,  all  overflowed  in  him. 
He  had  a  mother's  fondness  for  his  children,  adored  his  wife,  became 
almost  mad  when  he  lost  her,  found  no  other  consolation  than  to  weep 
with  his  maid-servant,  and  ended  by  marrying  that  good  and  honest 
girl,  that  he  might  give  a  mother  to  his  children ;  the  last  trait  in  the 
portrait  of  this  valiant  plebeian  heart,  quick  in  telling  all,  possessing 


1  Ladjf  Montagti^s  Lett&rs,  ed.  Lord  Whamclifie,  9d  ed.  8  vole.  1887 ;  I^ 
ler  to  the  Countess  of  Bate,  ill.  120. 
*  RoBcoe's  Life  of  FUlding,  p,  xxv. 
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DO  dislikes,  but  all  the  best  parts  of  man,  except  delicaoy.  We  read 
his  books  as  we  drink  a  pure,  wholesome,  and  rough  wine,  which  cheers 
and  fortifies  us,  and  which  wants  nothing  but  bouquet 

Such  a  man  was  sure  to  dblike  Richardson.     He  who  loves  expan* 
nre  and  liberal  nature,  drives  from  him  like  foes  the  solemnity,  sadnesSi 
and  pruderies  of  the  Puritans.    To  begin  with,  he  caricatures  Richard- 
ion.     His  first  herofPjoseph,  is  the  brother  of  Pamela,  and  resists  the 
proposals  of  his  mistress,  as  Pamela  does  those  of  her  master.     The 
lemptatibn,  touching  in  the  case  of  a  girl,  becomes  comical  in  that  of  a 
joung  man,  and  the  tragic  turns  into  the  grotesque.     Fielding  laughs 
heartily,  like  Rabelais,  like  Scarron.     He  imitates  the  emphatic  style ; 
raffles  the  petticoats  and  bobs  the  wigs ;  upsets  with  his  rude  jests  aU 
the  seriousness  of  conventionality.     If  you  are  refined,  or  simply  well 
dressed,  don^t  go  along  with  him.     He  will  take  you  to  prisons,  inns» 
dunghills,  the  mud  of  the  roadside  ;  he  will  make  you -flounder  among 
rollicking,  scandalous,  vulgar  adventures,  and  crude  pictures.     He  has 
plenty  of  words  at  command,  and  his  sense  of  smell  is  not  delicate. 
Mr.  Joseph  Andrews,  after  leaving  Lady  Booby,  is  felled  to  the  ground* 
left  naked  in  a  ditch,  for  dead ;  a  stage-  coach  came  by ;  a  lady  objects 
to  receive  a  naked  man  inside ;  and  the  gentlemen,  *  Uiough  there  were 
several  greatcoats  about  the  coach,'  could  not  spare  them ;  the  coach- 
man, who  had  two  greatcoats  spread  under  him,  refused  to  lend  either* 
lest  they  should  be  made  bloody.^    This  is  but  the  outset,  judge  of  the 
rest    Joseph  and  his  friend,  the  good  Parson  Adams,  give  and  receive 
a  vast  number  of  cuffs ;  blows  resound  ;  cans  of  pigs*  blood  ai^  thrown 
St  their  heads ;  dogs  tear  their  clothes'  to  pieces ;  they  lose  their  horse. 
Joseph  is  so  good-looking,  that  he  is  assailed  by  the  maid-servant, 
'obliged  to  take  her  in  his  arms  and  to  shut  her  out  of  the  room ;" 
they  have  never  any  money ;  they  are  threatened  with  being  sent  to 
prison.     Yet  they  go   on  in  a  merry  fashion,  as  their  brothers  in 
Fielding's  other  novels.  Captain  Booth  and  Tom  Jones.   These  hailstorms 
of  Uows,  these  tavern  brawls,  this  noise  of  broken  warming-pans  and 
basins  flung  at  heads,  this  medley  of  incidents  and  downpouring  of 
mishaps,  combine  to  make  the  most  joyous  music     All  these  honest 
folk  fight  well,  walk  well,  eat  well,  drink  still  better.     It  is  a  pleasure 
U>  observe  these  potent  stomachs ;  roast-beef  goes  down  into  them  as 
to  its  natural  place.      Do  not  say  that  these  good  arms  practise  too 
much  on  their  neighbours'  skins :  the  neighbours'  hides  are  healthy,  and 
always  heal  quickly.    Decidedly  life  is  a  good  thing,  and  we  will  go  along 
with  Fielding,  smiling  by  the  way,  with  a  broken  head  and  a  beUyfuL 

Shall  we  merely  laugh  ?  There  are  many  things  to  be  seen  on  our 
journey:-  the  sentiment  of  nature  is  a  talent,  like  the  understanding  of 
<)eitain  roles ;  and  Fielding,  turning  his  back  on  Richardson,  opens  up  a 
^Moain  as  wide  as  that  of  his  rival.     What  we  call  nature  is  this  brood 

'  The  Adeenturet  of  Joseph  Andretce,  bk.  i.  ch.  xil.  *  IbidA.  ch  iviii. 
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of  lecret  passions,  often  maUcious,  generally  vulgar,  rJwajrs  blind,  Yfhuk 
tremble  and  fret  within  us,  ill-coy ered  by  the  cloak  of  decency  and 
reason  under  which  we  try  to  disguise  them ;  we  think  we  lead  them, 
and  they  lead  ns ;  we  think  our  actions  our  own,  they  are  theirs.  Tliey 
are  so  many,  so  strong,  so  interwoven,  so  ready  to  rise,  break  forth,  b« 
carried  away,  that  their  movements  elude  all  our  reasoning  and  our 
grasf;.  This  is  Fielding^s  domain  ;  his  art  and  pl^lHure,  like  Moli^e*s, 
are  in  lifting  a  comer  of  the  cloak  ;  his  characters  parade  with  a  rational 
air,  and  suddenly,  through  a  vista,  the  reader  perceives  the  inner 
turmoil  of  vanities,  follies,  lusts,  and  secret  rancours  which  make  them 
move.  Thus,  when  Tom  Jones'  arm  is  broken,  philosopher  Square  comet 
to  console  him  by  an  application  of  stoical  maxims ;  but  to  prove  to 
him  that  pain  is  an  indifferent  matter,  he  bites  his  tongue,  and  lets  slip 
an  oath  or  two ;  whereupon  Parson  Thwackum,  his  opponent  and  rival, 
assures  him  that*  his  mishap  is  a  warning  of  Providence,  and  both  are 
nearly  coming  to  blows.^  Another  time,  the  prison  chaplain  having 
aired  his  eloquence,  and  entreated  the  condemned  man  to  repent, 
accepts  from  him  a  bowl  of  punch,  because  Scripture  says  nothing 
against  this  liquor ;  and  after  drinking,  repeats  his  last  sermon  against 
the  pagan  philosophers.  Thus  unveiled,  natural  impulse  has  a  grotesque 
appearance ;  the  people  advance  gravely,  cane  in  hand,  but  in  our  eyefl 
they  are  all  naked.  Understand,  they  are  every  whit  naked ;  and  soaM 
of  their  attitudes  are  very  lively.  Ladies  will  do  well  not  to  enter  here. 
This  powerful  genius,  frank  and  joyous,  loves  boisterous  fairs  like 
Rubens;  the  red  faces,  beaming  with  good  humour,  sensuality,  and 
energy,  move  about  his  pages,  flutter  hither  and  thither,  and  jostle  each 
other,  and  their  overflowing  instincts  break  forth  in  violent  actions.  Out 
of  such  he  creates  his  chief  characters.  He  has  none  more  lifelike  than 
these,  more  broadly  sketched  rn  bold  and  dashing  outline,  with  a  more 
wholesome  colour.  If  sober  people  like  Allworthy  remain  in  a  comer 
of  his  vast  canvas,  characters  full  of  natural  impulse,  like  Western,  stand 
out  with  a  relief  and  brightness,  never  seen  since  Falstaff.  Western  if 
a  country  squire,  a  good  fellow  in  the  main,  but  a  drunkard,  always  io 
the  saddle,  full  of  oaths,  ready  with  coarse  language,  blows,  a  sort  oi 
dull  carter,  hardened  and  excited  by  the  brutality  of  the  race*  the 
wildness  of  a  country  life,  by  violent  exercises,  by  abuse  of  coarse  food 
and  strong  drink,  full  of  English  and  rustic  pride  and  prejudice,  havinf 
never  been  disciplined  by  the  constraint  of  the  world,  because  he  livei 
in  the  country ;  nor  by  that  of  education,  since  he  can  hardly  read) 
nor  of  reflection,  aince  he  cannot  put  two  ideas  together ;  nor  of  antho* 
rity,  because  be  if  rich  and  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  given  up,  like 
a  noisy  and  creaking  weathercock,  to  every  gust  of  pasdon.  When 
contradicted,  he  grows  red,  foams  at  the  mouth,  wishes  to  thrash  sonii 
one.     '  Do£F  thy  cbthes.'    They  are  even  obliged  to  stop  him  by  ] 
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force.  He  hastens  to  go  to  Allworthj  to  comp.aiiA  of  Tom  Jones,  who 
has  dared  to  fall  in  love  with  his  daughter : 

'  Ic*s  well  for  nn  I  oonld  not  iiet  at  iia :  I'd  a  licked  on :  I'd  a  spoiled  his 
caterwaoling ;  I'd  a  taught  the  son  of  a  whore  to  meddle  with  meat  for  his  master. 
He  shan't  ever  have  a  morsel  of  meat  of  mine,  or  a  varden  to  hny  it.  If  she  wiH 
]ia  nn,  one  smock  shall  be  her  portion.  I'd  sooner  give  my  estate  to  the  sinking 
fVnd,  that  it  may  be  senl^  to  Hanoyer,  to  corrupt  our  nation  with." 

AJI worthy  says  he  is  yery  sorry  for  it: 

'  Pox  o*  your  sorrow.  It  wiH  do  me  abundance  of  good,  when  1  have  lost  my 
only  child,  my  poor  Sophy,  that  was  the  joy  of  my  heart,  and  all  the  hope  and 
comfort  of  my  age.  But  I  am  resolved  I  will  turn  her  out  o*  doors  ;  she  shall  beg, 
and  starve,  and  rot  in  the  streets.  Kot  one  hapenny,  not  a  hapenny  shall  she  ever 
hse  o'  mine.  The  son  of  a  bitch  was  always  good  at  finding  a  hare  sitting  and  be 
rotted  to'n  ;  I  little  thought  what  puss  he  was  looking  after.  But  it  shidi  be  the 
worst  he  ever  vound  in  his  life.  She  shall  be  no  better  than  carrion ;  the  skin  o'er 
it  is  all  he  shall  ha,  and  su  yon  may  tell  un.' ' 

His  daughter  tries  to  reason  with  him ;  he  storms.  Then  she  speaks  of 
tenderness  and  obedience ;  he  leaps  about  the  room  for  joy,  and  tears 
come  to  his  eyes.  Then  she  recommences  her  prayers ;  he  grinds  his 
teeth,  clenches  his  fists,  stamps  his  feet : 

'  I  am  determined  upon  this  match,  aiid  ha  him  you  shall,  damn  me^  if  shat 
«nt     Damn  me,  if  shat  unt^  though  dost  hang  thyself  the  next  morning.'  * 

He  can  find  no  reason ;  he  can  only  tell  her  to  be  a  good  girL  He 
contradicts  himself,  defeats  his  own  plans ;  is  like  a  blind  bull,  which 
butts  to  right  and  left,  doubles  on  his  path,  touches  no  one,  and  paws 
the  ground.  At  the  least  sound  he  rushes  head  foremost,  offensively, 
knowing  not  why.  His  ideas  are  only  starts  or  transports  of  flesh  and 
blood.  Never  has  the  animal  so  completely  covered  and  absorbed  the 
man.  It  makes  him  grotesque ;  he  is  so  natural  and  so  brute-like :  he 
allows  himself  to  be  led,  and  speaks  like  a  child.     He  says : 

*  I  don't  know  how  'tis,  but,  AUworthy,  you  make  me  do  always  just  as  you 
please  ;  and  yet  1  have  as  good  an  estate  as  yon,  and  am  in  the  commission  of  the 
peace  juiit  as  yourself. '  ^ 

Nothing  holds  or  lasts  with  him ;  he  is  impulsive  in  everything ;  he 
lives  but  for  the  moment.  Eancour,  interest,  no  passions  of  long  con- 
tinuance  affect  him.  He  embraces  people  whom  he  just  before  wanted 
to  knock  down.  Everything  with  him  disappears  in  the  fire  of  the 
passion  of  the  hour,  which  comes  over  his  brain,  as  it  were,  in  sudden 
waves,  which  drown  the  rest  Now  that  he  is  reconciled  to  Tom,  he 
cannot  rest  until  Tom  marries  his  daughter : 

*  To  her,  boy,  to  her,  go  to  her.  That's  it»  little  honeys,  O  that's  it  Well, 
what  is  it  all  over  f  Hath  she  appointed  the  day,  boy  f  Wliat,  shall  it  be  to* 
laorrow  or  next  day  T    I  shan't  be  put  off  a  minute  longer  than  next  day,  I  an 
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resolved.  ...  I  tell  thee  it  is  all  flimflam.  Zoodflren !  sbe'd  hsTB  the  wedding 
to-night  with  all  her  heart.  Would*8t  not,  Sophy  ?  .  .  .  Where  the  devil  is  AJl- 
worthy  f  .  .  .  Harkee,  Allworthy,  1*11  bet  thee  five  pounds  to  a  crown,  we  hare  a 
boy  to-morrow  nine  months.  But  prithee,  tell  roe  what  wut  ha  f  Wnt  ha  Bur 
gundy,  Champaighe,  or  what  f    For  please  Jupiter,  well  make  a  night  on't.'  ^ 

And  when  he  becomes  a  grandfather,  he  spends  his  time  in  the  narsesry^ 
I  '  where  he  declares  the  tattling  of  hb  little  granddaughter,  wlio  is 
above  a  year  and  a  half  old,  b  tweeter  music  than  the  finest  cry  of 
dogs  in  England."  This  is  pure  nature,  and  no  one  has  displayed 
it  more  free,  more  impetuous,  ignoring  all  rule,  more  abandoned  to 
physical  passions,  than  Fielding. 

It  is  not  because  be  loves  it  like  the  great  impartial  artists,  Shak- 
fpeare  and  Groethe ;  on  the  contrary,  he  b  eminently  a  moralist ;  and 
it  is  one  of  the  great  marks  of  the  age,  that  reformatory  designs  are  at 
decided  with  him  as  with  others.  He  gives  his  fictions  a  practical  aim, 
and  commends  them  by  saying  that  the  serious  and  tragic  tone  sours, 
whilst  the  comic  style  dbposes  men  to  be  '  more  full  of  good  humour 
and  benevolence."  Moreover,  he  satirises  vice;  he  looks  upon  the 
passions  not  as  simple  forces,  but  as  objects  of  approbation  or  blame. 
At  every  step  he  suggests  moral  conclusions ;  he  wants  us  to  take  sides  ; 
he  discusses,  excuses,  or  condemns.  He  writes  an  entire  novel  in  an 
ironical  style,^  to  attack  and  destroy  rascality  and  treason.  He  b  more 
than  a  painter,  he  b  a  judge,  and  the  two  parts  agree  in  him.  For  » 
psychology  produces  a  morality :  where  there  b  an  idea  of  man,  there 
b  an  ideal  of  man ;  and  Fielding,  who  has  seen  in  man  nature  as 
opposed  to  law,  prabes  in  man  nature  as  opposed  to  law ;  so  that,  aio- 
cording  to  him,  virtue  is  but  an  instinct.  Generosity  in  his  eyes  is, 
like  all  sources  of  action,  a  primitive  inclination ;  like  all  sources  at 
action,  it  fiows  on,  receiving  no  good  from  catechisms  and  phrases ; 
like  all  sources  of  action,  it  flows  at  times  too  copious  and  quick.  Take 
it  as  it  is,  and  do  not  try  to  oppress  it  under  a  dbcipUue,  or  to  replace 
it  by  an  argument.  Mr.  Richardson,  your  heroes,  so  correct,  con- 
strained, so  carefully  made  up  with  their  impedimenta  of  maxims,  are 
cathedral  vergers,  of  use  but  to  drone  in  a  procession.  Square  or 
ITiwackum,  your  tirades  on  philosophical  or  Chrbtian  virtue  are  mere 
words,  only  fit  to  be  heard  after  dinner.  Virtue  is  in  the  mood  and 
the  blood ;  a  gossipy  education  and  cloistral  severi^  do  not  assist  it. 
Give  me  a  man,  not  a  show-mannikin  or  a  mere  machine,  to  spoot 
phrases.  My  hero  b  the  man  who  b  born  generous,  as  a  dog  is  bom 
affectionate,  and  a  horse  brave.  I  want  a  living  heart,  full  of  warmth 
and  force,  not  a  dry  pedant,  bent  on  squaring  all  his  actions.  This 
ardent  character  will  perhaps  carry  the  hero  too  far ;  I  pardon  his  esca- 
pades.    He  will  get  drunk  unawares ;  he  will  pick  up  a  girl  on  hb  way « 

'  History  of  a  FoundUng,  xvili.  ch,  xii. 
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he  will  hit  o  it  witb  a  zest  *  he  will  not  refuse  a  dnel ;  he  will  snfFer  a  fine 
lady  U)  appreciate  him,  and  will  accept  her  purse ;  he  will  be  imprudent, 
will  injure  his  reputation,  like  Tom  Jones ;  he  wiil  be  a  bad  manager, 
and  will  get  into  debt,  like  Booth.  Pardon  him  for  having  muscles,  k 
nerves,  senses,  and  that  overflow  of  anger  or  ardour  which  urges  for-  y 
ward  animals  of  a  noble  breed.  But  he  will  let  himself  be  beaten  till 
he  bleeds,  before  he  betrays  a  poor  gamekeeper.  He  will  pardon  hii 
Aioital  enemy  readily,  from  sheer  kindness,  and  will  send  him  money 
secretly.  He  will  be  loyal  to  his  mistress,  and  will  be  faithful  to  her, 
spite  of  all  offers,  in  the  worst  destitution,  and  without  the  least  hope 
of  winning  her.  He  will  be  liberal  with  his  purse,  his  trouble,  his 
fufferings,  his  blood;  he  will  not  boast  of  it;  he  will  have  neither 
pride,  Tanity,  affectation,  nor  dissimulation ;  bravery  and  kindness  will 
abound  in  his  heart,  as  good  water  in  a  good  spring.  He  may  be 
stupid,  like  Captain  Booth,  a  gambler,  even  extravagant,  unable  to 
manage  his  affairs,  liable  one  day  through  temptation  to  be  nnfaithful 
to  his  wife ;  but  he  wDl  be  so  sincere  in  his  repentance,  his  error  will 
be  so  involuntary,  he  will  be  so  carefully,  genuinely  tender,  that  she 
will  love  him  exceedingly,^  and  in  good  truth  he  will  deserve  it.  He 
will  be  a  nurse  to  her  when  she  is  ill,  behave  as  a  mother  to  her ;  he 
will  himself  see  to  her  lying-in ;  he  will  feel  towards  her  the  adoration 
of  a  lover,  always,  before  all  the  world,  even  before  Miss  Matthews, 
who  seduced  him.  He  says:  *If  I  had  the  world,  I  was  ready  to 
lay  it  at  my  Amelia's  feet ;  and  so.  Heaven  knows,  I  would  ten  thou- 
sand worlds.' '  He  weeps  like  a  child  on  thinking  of  her ;  he  listens 
to  her  like  a  little  child.  '  I  believe  I  am  able  to  recollect  much  the 
greatest  part  (of  what  she  uttered);  for  the  impression  is  never  to 
be  effaced  from  my  memory.'  •  He  dressed  himself  *  with  all  the  ex- 
pedition imaginable,  singing,  whistling,  hurrying,  attempting  by  every 
method  to  banish  thought,'*  and  galloped  away  because  he  cannot 
endure  her  tears.  In  this  soldier's  body,  under  this  brawler's  thick 
breastplate,  there  is  a  true  woman's  heart,  which  melts,  which  a  trifle 
disturbs,  when  she  whom  he  loves  is  in  question ;  timid  in  its  tenderness, 
inexhaustible  in  devotion,  in  trust,  in  self-denial,  in  the  communication 
of  its  feelings.  When  a  man  possesses  this,  overlook  the  rest ;  with  all 
his  excesses  and  his  follies,  he  is  better  than  your  well-dressed  devotees. 
To  this  we  reply :  You  do  well  to  defend  nature,  but  let  it  be  on 
4X>ndition  that  you  suppress  nothing.     One  thing  is  wanted  in  your 

'  Amelia  is  the  perfect  English  wife,  an  excellent  cook,  so  devoted  as  to  pardon 
hei  husband  his  accidental  infidelities,  always  looking  forward  to  the  accoacheur. 
She  says  even  (bk.  iv.  ith.  vi),  'Dear  Billy,  thou,^  my  understanding  be  much 
inferior  to  yours,'  etc.  She  is  excessively  modest,  always  blushing  and  tender. 
Bagillard  having  written  her  some  love-letters,  she  throws  them  away,  and  says 
(bk.  iii.  ch.  ix.) :  '  I  would  not  have  such  a  letter  in  my  possession  for  the  uni 
vwse ;  I  thought  my  eyes  contaminated  with  reading  it.' 
Miw«a.6k.U.di.vui.  •JWd.bk.iach.i.    ^^^J^i&(*^^^«h.li 
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Btrongly-binit  folks — refinement ;  the  delicate  dreams,  enthusiastic  ^e* 
vation,  and  trembling  delicacy,  exist  in  nature  equally  with  coarse 
rigour,  noisy  hilarity,  and  frank  kindness.  Poetry  is  true,  like  prose  | 
and  if  there  are  eaters  and  boxers,  there  are  also  knights  and  artiste 
Cervantes,  whom  you  imitate,  and  Shakspeare,  whom  you  recall^  had 
this  refinement,  and  they  have  painted  it ;  in  this  abundant  harrcst, 
with  which  you  fill  your  arms,  you  have  forgotten  the  flowers.  We 
tire  at  last  of  your  fisticuffs  and  taTem  bills.  Yo.i  flounder  too  readiTy 
in  cowhouses,  among  the  ecclesiastical  pigs  of  Parson  Trulliber.  We 
would  fain  see  you  have  more  regard  for  the  modesty  of  your  heroines ; 
wayside  accidents  raise  their  tuckers  too  often;  and  Fanny,  Sophia^ 
Mrs.  Heartfree,  may  continue  pure,  yet  we  cannot  help  remembering 
the  assaults  Avhich  have  lidted  their  petticoats.  You  are  so  rude  jrour- 
self,  that  you  are  insensible  to  what  is  atrocious.  You  persuade  Tom 
Jones  falsely,  yet  for  an  instant,  that  Mrs.  Waters,  whom  he  has  made 
his  mistress,  is  his  mother,  and  you  leave  the  reader  long  buried  in  the 
shame  of  this  supposition.  And  then  you  are  obliged  to  become  un- 
natural in  order  to  depict  love ;  you  can  give  but  constrained  letters ; 
the  transports  of  your  Tom  Jones  are  only  the  author's  phrases.  For 
want  of  ideas  he  declaims  odes.  You  are  only  aware  of  the  impetuosity 
of  the  senses,  the  upwelling  of  the  blood,  the  effusion  of  tendemesS| 
but  not  of  the  nervous  exaltation  and  poetic  rapture.  Man,  such  as 
you  conceive  him,  is  a  good  buffalo ;  and  perhaps  he  is  the  hero  re- 
quired by  a  people  which  is  itself  called  John  Bull 

VL 

At  all  events  this  hero  is  powerful  and  formidable ;  and  if  at  this 
period  you  collect  in  your  mind  the  scattered  features  of  the  faces  which 
tlie  novel-writers  have  made  pass  before  us,  you  will  feel  yourself  trans- 
ported into  a  half-barbarous  state,  and  to  a  race  whose  energy  must 
terrify  or  revolt  all  your  gentleness.  Now  open  a  more  literal  copyist 
of  life:  they  are  doubtless  all  such,  and  declare — Fielding  amongst 
them — that  if  they  imagine  a  feature,  it  is  because  they  have  seen  it ; 
but  Smollett  has  this  advantage,  that,  being  mediocre,  he  chalks  out 
the  figures  insipidly,  prosaically,  without  transforming  them  by  the 
illumination  of  genius :  the  joviality  of  Fielding  and  the  rigour  of 
Richardson  are  not  there  to  lit  up  or  ennoble  the  pictures.  Observs 
carefully  Smollett's  manners ;  listen  to  the  confessions  of  this  imitatof 
of  Lesage,  who  reproaches  that  author  with  being  gay,  and  jesting  with 
the  mishaps  of  his  hero.     He  says : 

*  The  difigracca  of  Gil  Bias  are,  for  the  most  part,  such  as  rather  excite  mSfth 
than  compassion :  he  himself  laughs  at  them,  and  his  transitions  from  dbtress  to 
happiness,  or  at  least  ease,  are  so  tndden  that  neither  the  reader  has  time  to  pity 
him,  nor  himself  to  he  acquainted  with  affliction.  This  condnct .  .  .  preventi 
that  generous  indignation  which  ought  to  animate  the  reader  against  the  sordid 
and  vicious  dispoaition  of  the  world.  I  have  attempted  to  represent  modest  merf  I 
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ttraggling  witheyer^  difficulty  to  whieh  a  firieodless  ^rp&aii  is  exposed  from  hU 
own  want  of  expenence  as  well  as  from  the  selfishness,  cavy,  malice,  and  base 
indifierence  of  mankind  ' ' 

ft  w  DO  longer  merely  showers  of  blow8»  but  also  of  knife  and  sword 
thrusts,  as  well  as  pistol  shots.  In  siicb  a  world,  when  a  girl  goes  out 
the  runs  the  risk  of  coming  back  a  woman ;  and  when  a  man  goes  out, 
be  runs  the  risk  of  not  coming  back  at  all.  The  women  bury  their 
nails  in  the  faces  of  the  men ;  the  well-bred  gentlemen,  like  Peregrine 
Pickle,  whip  gentlemen  soondlj.  Having  deceived  a  husband,  who 
refuses  to  demand  satisfaction.  Peregrine  calls  his  two  servants,  '  and 
ordered  them  to  duck  him  in  the  oanaL* '  Misrepresented  by  a  curate, 
whom  he  has  horsewhipped,  he  gets  an  innkeeper  *  to  rain  a  shower  of 
Mows  upon  his  (the  priest's)  carcass,*  who  also  ^  laid  hold  of  one  of  his 
ears  with  his  teeth,  and  bit  it  unmercifully."  I  could  quote  from 
memory  a  score  more  of  outrages  begun  or  completed.  Savage  insults, 
broken  jaws,  men  on  the  ground  beaten  with  sticks,  the  churlish  sour- 
ness of  conversations,  the  coarse  brutality  of  jests,  give  an  idea  of  a  pack 
of  bull- dogs  eager  to  fight  each  other,  who,  when  they  begin  to  gel 
lively,  still  amuse  themselves  by  tearing  away  pieces  of  flesh.  A  French- 
man can  hardly  endure  the  story  of  Roderick  Random,  or  rather  that  of 
Smollett,  when  he  is  in  a  man-of-war.  He  is  pressed,  that  is  to  say, 
carried  off  by  force,  knocked  down,  attacked  with  '  cudgels  and  drawn 
cutlasses,'  '  pinioned  like  a  malefactor,*  and  rolled  on  board,  covered 
with  blood,  before  the  sailors,  who  laugh  at  his  wounds ;  and  one  of 
them,  *  seeing  my  hair  clotted  together  with  blood,  as  it  were,  into  dis- 
tinct cords,  took  notice  that  my  bows  were  manned  with  the  red  ropes, 
instead  of  my  side.*  *  *  He  desired  one  of  his  fellow-captives,  who  was 
unfettered,  to  take  a  handkerchief  out  of  his  pocket,  and  tie  it  round 
his  head  to  stop  the  bleeding ;  he  pulled  out  his  handkerchief,  *t]8  true, 
but  sold  it  before  my  face  to  a  bum-boat  woman  for  a  quart  of  gin.* 
Captain  Oakum  declares  he  will  have  no  more  sick  in  his  ship,  ordered 
them  to  be  brought  on  the  quarter-deck,  commanded  that  sonae  should 
receive  a  round  dozen ;  some  spitting  blood,  others  fainting  from 
weakness,  whilst  not  a  few  became  delirious ;  many  died,  and  of  the 
sixty-one  sick,  only  a  dozen  i*emained  alive.*  T6  get  into  this  dark, 
suffocating  hospital,  swarming  with  vermin,  it  is  necessary  to  creep 
under  the  dose  hammocks,  and  forcibly  separate  them  with  the  shoulders, 
before  you  can  reach  the  patients.  Read  the  story  of  Miss  Williams,  a 
wealthy  young  girl,  of  good  family,  reduced  to  the  trade  of  a  prostitute, 
robbed,  hungry,  sick,  shivering,  strolling  about  the  streets  in  tlie  Jong 
winter  nights,  amongst  *  a  number  of  naked  wretches  reduced  to  rags 
and  filth,  huddled  together  like  swine,  in  the  comer  of  a  dark  alley,* 
who  depend  '  upon  the  addresses  of  the  lowest  class,  and  are  fain  to 

Preface  to  Roderick  Random.  •  Peregrine  Pickle,  ch.  Ix* 

»  Ibid  ch.  xxix.  *  Bnd.  ch.  xxiv.  *  Jbid,  ch.  xpii.       , 
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allay  tlie  rage  of  livnger  and  ooM  with  gin ;  degenerate  into  a  bmtil 
insensibility,  rot  and  die  upon  a  dunghill.'*      She  was  thrown  into 
Bridewell,  where,  she  says,  *  in  the  midst  of  a  hellish  crew  I  was  sub- 
jected to  the  t3rranny  of  a  barbarian,  who  imposed  upon  me  tasks  that 
I  could  not  possibly  perform,  and  then  punished  my  incapacity  witb  the 
utmost  rigour  and  inhumanity.     I  was  often  whipped  into  a  swoon,  and 
lashed  out  of  it,  during  which  miserable  intervals  I  was  robbed  by  my 
fellow-prisoners  of  everything  about  me,  even  to  my  cap,  shoes,  and 
stockings :  I  was  not  only  destitute  of  necessaries,  but  even  of  food,  so 
that  my  wretchedness  was  extreme.*     One  night  she  tried  to  bang  h»»r- 
•elf.     Two  of  her  fellow-prisoners,  who  watched  her,  prevented  her. 
*  In  the  morning  my  attempt  was  published  among  the  prisoners,  and 
punished  with  thirty  stripes,  the  pain  of  which,  co-operating  with  my 
disappointment  and  disgrace,  bereft  me  of  my  senses,  and  threw  me 
into  an  ecstasy  of  madness,  during  which  I  tore  the  flesh  from  my  bones 
with  my  teeth,  and  dashed  my  head  against  the  pavement.'  *     In  vain 
you  turn  your  eyes  on  the  hero  of  the  novel,  Roderick  Random,  to 
repose  a  little  after  such  a  spectacle.     He  is  sensual  and  coarse,  like 
Fielding's  heroes,  but  not  good  and  jovial  as  these.     The  generous  wine 
of  Fielding,  in  Smollett's  hands,  becomes  brandy  of  the  dram-shop. 
His  heroes  are  selfish  ;  they  revenge  themselves  barbarously.    Roderick 
oppresses  the  faithful  Strap,  and  ends  by  marrying  him  to  a  prostitute. 
Peregrine  Pickle  attacks  by  a  most  brutal  and  cowardly  plot  the  honour 
of  a  young  girl,  whom  he  wants  to  marry,  and  who  is  the  sister  of  his 
best  friend.     We  get  to  hate  his  rancorous,  concentrated,  obstinate 
character,  which  is  at  once  that  of  an  absolute  king  accustomed  to  please 
himself  at  the  expense  of  others'  happiness,  and  that  of  a  boor  with  only 
the  varnish  of  education.     We  should  be  uneasy  at  living  near  him  ;  he 
is  good  for  nothing  but  to  shock  or  tyrannise  over  others.     We  avoid 
him  as  we  would  a  dangerous  beast ;  the  sudden  rush  of  animal  passion 
and  the  force  of  his  firm  will  are'  so  overpowering  in  him,  that  when  he 
fails  he  becomes  outrageous.     He  draws  his  sword  against  an  innkeeper; 
he  must  bleed  him,  grows  mad.     Everything,  even  to  his  generositieS| 
is  spoiled  by  pride ;  all,  even  to  his  gaieties,  is  clouded  by  harshness. 
Peregrine's  amusements  are  barbarous,  and  those  of  Smollett  are  aAcr 
the  same  style.     He  exaggerates  caricature ;  he  thinks  to  amuse  us  by 
showing  us  mouths  gaping  to  the  ears,  and  noses  half-a-foot  long ;  he 
magnifies  a  national  prejudice  or  a  professional  trick  until  it  absorbs 
the  whole  character ;  he  jumbles  together  the  most  repulsive  oddities,— * 
a  Lieutenant  Lismahago  half  roasted  by  Red  Indians ;  old  jack- tars  who 
pass  their  life  in  shouting  and  travestying  all  sorts  of  ideas  into  their 
nautical  jargon  ;  old  maids  as  ugly  as  monkeys,  as  withered  as  skeleton^ 
and  as  sour  as  vinegar;  maniacs  steeped  in  pedantry,  hypochondria, 
misanthropy,  and  silence.    Far  from  sketching  them  slightly,  as  Le  Sagf 


*  Peregrine  Pickle,  ch.  xxiii.  ^       , 
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does  in  Oil  Bias,  he  brin^  into  prominent  relief  each  dieagreeable  fea- 
ture, overloads  it  with  details,  without  considering  whether  they  are  too 
numerous,  without  reflecting  that  they  are  excessive,  without  feeling 
that  they  are  odioos,  without  perceiving  that  they  are  disgusting.  The 
public  whom  he  addresses  is  on  a  level  with  his  energy  and  his  coarse- 
less  ;  and  in  crder  to  move  such  nerves,  a  writer  cannot  strike  too  hard.* 
Bat,  at  the  same  time,  to  civilise  this  barbarity  and  to  control  this 
violence,  a  faculty  appears,  common  to  all,  authors  and  public :  serious 
xieflection  attached  to  the  observation  of  character.  Their  eyes  arc 
tamed  toward  the  inner  man.  They  note  exactly  the  individual  peca- 
liaritiea,  and  mark  them  with  such  a  precise  imprint  that  their  personage 
becomes  a  type,  which  cannot  be  forgotten.  They  are  psychologists. 
The  title  of  a  comedy  of  old  Ben  Jonson^s,  Every  Afan  in  hia  Humoitr^ 
indicates  how  this  taste  is  ancient  and  national  amongst  them.  Smollett 
writes  a  whole  novel,  Humphrey  Clinker^  on  this  idea.  No  action ;  the 
book  is  a  collection  of  letters  written  during  a  tour  in  Scotland  and 
England.  Each  of  the  travellers,  after  his  bent  of  mind,  judges  variously 
of  the  same  objects.  A  generous,  grumbling  old  gentleman,  who  amuses 
himself  by  thinking  himself  ill,  a  crabbed  old  maid  in  search  of  a  husband; 
a  lady's  maid,  ingenuous  and  vain,  who  bravely  mutilates  her  spelling ; 
a  series  of  originals,  who  one  after  another  bring  their  oddities  on  the 
scene, — such  are  the  characters :  the  pleasure  of  the  reader  consists  in 
recognbing  their  humour  in  their  style,  in  foreseeing  their  follies,  in 
perceiving  the  thread  which  pulls  each  of  their  motions,  in  verifying  the 
agreement  of  their  ideas  and  their  actions.  Push  this  study  of  human 
peculiarities  to  excess,  and  you  will  come  upon  the  origin  of  9teme*s  talent. 

Figure  to  yourself  a  man  who  goes  on  a  journey,  wearing  on 
his  eyes  a  pair  of  marvellously  magnifying  spectacles.  A  hair  on 
his  hand,  a  speck  on  a  tablecloth,  a  fold  of  a  moving  garment,  will 
interest  him  :  at  this  rate  he  will  not  go  ver}-  far ;  he  will  go  six 
steps  in  a  day,  and  will  not  quit  his  room.      So  Sterne  writes  four 

>  In  Noffels  and  Novelists,  by  W.  Forsyth,  the  author  says,  eh.  v.  159 :  '  What 
k  the  ehanu^ter  of  most  of  these  books  (novels)  which  were  to  correct  follies  ani 
legolats  morality  f  Of  a  great  many  of  them,  and  especially  those  of  Fielding 
•ad  Smollett^  tiie  preTailing  features  are  grossness  and  licentiousness.  Lc  rt 
d^enerates  into  a  mere  animal  passion.  •  •  •  The  language  of  the  characters 
abounds  in  oaths  and  gross  expressions.  •  •  •  The  heroines  allow  themselves  to 
take  part  in  tonversations  which  no  modest  woman  would  have  heard  without  a 
blush.  And  yet  these  novels  were  the  delight  of  a  bygone  generation,  and  were 
greedily  devoured  by  women  as  well  as  men.  Are  we  therefore  to  conclnde  that 
•or  great-great-grandmothers  .  .  .  were  less  chaste  and  moral  than  tlieir  female 
posterity  ?  I  answer,  certainly  not ;  but  we  must  infer  that  they  were  inferior  ta 
them  in  delicacy  and  refinement  They  were  aocostomed  to  hear  a  spade  called  a 
i{)adt).  and  words  which  would  shock  the  more  fastidious  ear  in  the  reign  f  I 
Qaoen  Victoria  were  then  In  conmion  and  daily  use.*-^^Ja  by  GoOqIc 
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▼olTunet  to  rec;ord  the  biith  of  his  hero.  He  perceires  the  infinitely 
little,  and  describes  the  imperceptible.  A  man  parts  his  hair  on  oim 
aide :  this,  according  to  Sterne,  depends  on  his  whole  character,  whibh 
is  of  a  piece  with  that  of  his  father,  his  mother,  his  uncle,  and  his  wbol« 
ancestry ;  it  depends  on  the  structure  of  his  brain,  which  depends  om 
the  circumstances  of  his  conception  and  his  birth,  and  these  on  ihm 
fancies  of  his  parents,  the  humour  of  the  moment,  the  talk  of  the  pre* 
ceding  hour,  the  contrarieties  of  the  last  curate,  a  cut  thumb,  twenty 
knots  made  on  a  bag ;  I  know  not  how  many  things  besides.  Tlie  six 
or  eight  yolumes  of  Tristrwn  Shandy  are  employed  in  summing  them 
up ;  for  the  smallest  and  dullest  incident,  a  sneeze,  a  badly-shavea 
beard,  drags  after  it  an  inextricable  network  of  inter-involved  causes, 
which  from  above,  below,  right  and  lefV,  by  invisible  prolongations  and 
ramifications,  are  buried  in  the  depths  of  a  character  and  in  the  remote 
ristas  of  events.  Instead  of  extracting,  like  the  novel-writers,  the  prin- 
cipal root,  Sterne,  with  marvellous  devices  and  success,  devotes  himself 
to  drawing  out  the  tangled  skein  of  numberless  threads,  which  are 
sinuously  immersed  and  dispersed,  so  as  to  suck  in  from  all  sides  the 
sap  and  the  life.  Slender,  intertwined,  buried  as  they  are,  he  finds 
them  ;  he  extricates  them  without  breaking,  brings  them  to  the  light ; 
and  there,  where  we  fancied  was  but  a  stalk,  we  see  with  wonder  t^e 
underground  mass  and  vegetation  of  the  multiplied  fibres  and  fibrils, 
by  which  the  visible  plant  grows  and  is  supported. 

This  is  truly  a  strange  talent,  made  up  of  blindness  and  insight, 
which  resembles  those  diseases  of  the  retina  in  which  the  over-excited 
nerve  becomes  at  once  dull  and  penetrating,  incapable  of  seeing  what 
the  most  ordinary  eyes  perceive,  capable  of  observing  what  the  most 
piercing  sight  misses.  In  fact,  Sterne  is  a  sickly  and  eccentric  humorist 
an  ecclesiastic  and  a  libertine,  a  fiddler  and  a  philosopher,  '  who  whim- 
pered over  a  dead  donkey,  but  leil  his  mother  to  starve,'  selfish  in 
act,  selfish  in  word,  who  in  everything  is  the  reverse  of  himself  and 
of  others.  His  book  is  like  a  great  storehouse  of  articles  of  virtu^ 
where  the  curiosities  of  all  ages,  kinds,  and  countries  lie  jumbled  in  a 
heap  ;  texts  of  excommunication,  medical  consultations,  passages  of  un- 
known or  imaginary  authors,  scraps  of  scholastic  erudition,  strings  sf 
absurd  histories,  dissertations,  addresses  to  the  reader.  His  pen  ieadfl 
him  ;  he  has  tieither  sequence  nor  plan ;  nay,  when  he  lights  upon 
anything  orderly,  he  purposely  contorts  it;  with  a  kick  he  sends  the  pile 
of  folios  next  to  him  over  the  history  he  has  commenced,  and  dances  on 
the  top  of  them.  He  delights  in  disappointing  us,  in  sending  us  astray 
by  interrupdons  and  outrages.^     Gravity  displeases  him,  he  treats  it  at 

>  There  is  a  distinct  trace  of  a  spirit  similar  to  that  which  is  here  sketcheJ 
In  a  select  few  of  the  English  writers.  Pultock's  PeUr  WUkim  ths  FlyiH 
Man,  Amory's  Life  of  John  Bunde,  and  Soathey's  Doctor  are  instances  oi 
this.    Rabelais  is  probably  their  prototype. — Tb. 
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»  hjrpocrite;  to  Us  Hldng  folly  is  better,  and  ho  ptuots  Mmself  in 
Torick.  In  a  well-constituted  mind  ideas  march  one  after  another, 
with  uniform  motion  or  acceleration  ;  in  this  uncouth  brain  they  jump 
about  like  a  rout  of  masks  at  a  carnival,  in  troops,  each  dragging  his 
neighbour  by  the  feet,  head,  coat,  amidst  the  most  promiscuous  and 
unforeseen  hubbub.  All  his  little  lopfied  phrases  are  somersaults ;  we 
pant  .as  we  read.  The  tone  is  never  for  two  minutes  the  same ;  laughter 
eomes,  then  the  beginning  of  emotion,  then  scandal,  then  wonder,  then 
(enilemess,  then  laughter  again.  The  mischievous  joker  pidls  and  en- 
tangles the  threads  of  all  our  feelings,  and  makes  us  go  hither,  thitlier, 
irregularly,  like  puppets.  Amongst  these  various  threads  there  are 
twc  which  he  pulls  more  willingly  than  the  rest.  Like  all  men  who 
have  nerves,  he  is  subject  to  tenderness ;  not  that  he  is  really  kindly 
and  tender ;  on  the  contrary,  his  life  is  that  of  an  egotist ;  but  on  cer- 
tain days  he  must  needs  weep,  and  he  makes  us  weep  with  him.  He  is 
moved  on  behalf  of  a  captive  bird,  of  a  poor  ass,  which,  accustomed  to 
blows,  '  looked  up  pensive,'  and  seemed  to  say,  '  Don't  thrash  me  with 
it  (the  halter) ;  but  if  you  will,  you  may.'*  He  will  write  a  couple  of 
pages  on  the  attitude  of  this  donkey,  and  Priam  at  the  feet  of  Achilles 
was  not  more  touching.  Thus  in  a  silence,  in  an  oath,  in  the  most 
trifling  domestic  action,  he  hits  upon  ejcquisite  refinements  and  littJe 
heroisms,  a  sort  of  charming  flowers,  invisible  to  everybody  else,  which 
grow  in  the  dust  of  the  driest  road.  One  day  Uncle  Toby,  the  poor 
sick  captain,  catches,  after  '  infinite  attempts,'  a  big  buzzing  fly,  who 
has  cruelly  tormented  him  all  dinner-time;  he  gets  up,  crosses  the 
room  on  his  suffering  leg,  and  opening  the  window,  cries:  *G^,  poor 
devil,  get  thee  gone  ;  why  should  I  hurt  thee  ?  This  world  surely  Ls 
wide  enough  to  hold  both  thee  and  me."  This  womanish  sensibility 
is  too  fine  to  be  described  ;  we  should  have  to  give  a  whole  story — that 
of  Lefevre,  for  instance — that  the  perfume  might  be  inhaled ;  this  per- 
fume evaporates  as  soon  as  we  touch  it,  and  is  like  the  weak  fleeting 
odour  of  the  plants,  brought  for  one  moment  into  a  sick-chamber. 
What  still  more  increases  this  sad  sweetness,  is  the  contrast  of  the  free 
and  easy  waggeries  which,  like  a  hedge  of  nettles,  encircles  them  on 
all  sides.  Sterne,  like  all  men  whose  mechanism  is  over-excited,  has 
irregular  appetites.  He  loves  the  nude,  not  from  a  feeling  of  the 
beautiful,  and  in  the  manner  of  punters,  not  from  sensuality  and  frank- 
nesf  like  Fielding,  not  from  a  search  afler  pleasure,  like  Dorat,  Boufflers, 
and  all  those  refined  pleasure-seekers,  who  at  the  same  time  were  rhym- 
ing and  enjoying  themselves  in  France.  If  he  goes  into  dirty  places, 
it  is  because  they  are  forbidden  and  not  frequented.  What  he  seeks 
there  is  singularity  and  scandal  The  allurement  of  this  forbidden  fruit 
is  not  the  fruit,  but  the  prohibition ;  for  he  bites  by  preference  where 

»  Sterne's   Works,  7  vola.,  1783,  3 ;   The  Life  and  Opinions  of  Tristram 
^hnudy.  vii  c\\.  -xxxii,  »  Ibid.  1,  ii.  ch.  xii. 
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the  fruit  is  withered  or  worm-eaten.  Hiat  an  epicurean  deligbts  ia 
detailing  the  pretty  sins  of  a  pret^  woman  is  nothing  wonderful ;  bat 
that  a  novelist  takes  pleasure  in  watching  the  bedroom  of  a  mu^ji 
fusty  old  couple,  in  observing  the  consequences  of  the  fall  of  a  bumiug 
chestnut  in  a  pair  of  breeches,*  in  detailing  the  questions  of  Mrs.  Wad- 
nan  on  the  consequences  of  wounds  in  the  groin,'  can  only  be  eicplained 
by  the  aberration  of  a  perverted  fancy,  which  finds  its  amusement  in 
repugnant  ideas,  as  spoiled  palates  are  pleased  by  the  pungent  flavour 
of  mouldy  cheese.*  Thus,  to  read  Sterne  we  should  wait  for  days  when 
we  are  in  a  peculiar  kind  of  humour,  days  of  spleen,  rain,  or  when 
through  nervous  irritation  we  are  disgusted  with  rationality.  In  fact, 
his  characters  are  as  unreasonable  as  himself.  He  sees  in  man  nothing 
but  fancy,  and  what  he  calls  the  hobby-horse — Uncle  Toby's  taste  for 
fortifications,  Mr.  Shandy's  fancy  for  oratorical  tirades  and  philosophical 
systems.  This  hobby-horse,  according  to  him,  is  like  a  wart,  so  small 
at  first  that  we  hardly  perceive  it,  and  only  whea  it  is  in  a  strong  light ; 
but  it  gradually  increases,  becomes  covered  with  hairs,  grows  red,  and 
buds  out  all  around :  its  possessor,  who  is  pleased'  with  and  admires  it, 
nourishes  it,  until  at  last  it  is  changed  into  a  vast  wen,  and  the  whole 
face  disappears  under  the  invasion  of  the  parasite  excrescence.  No  one 
has  equalled  Sterne  in  the  history  of  these  human  hypertrophies ;  be 
puts  down  the  seed,  feeds  it  gradually,  makes  the  propagating  threads 
creep  round  about,  shows  the  little  veins  and  microscopic  arteries  which 
inosculate  within,  counts  the  palpitations  of  the  blood  which  passef 
through  them,  explains  their  changes  of  colour  and  increase  of  bulk 
The  psychological  observer  attains  here  one  of  his  extreme  develop- 
ments. A  far  advanced  art  is  necessary  to  describe,  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  regularity  and  health,  the  exception  or  the  degeneration ;  and 
tho  English  novel  is  completed  here  by  adding  to  the  representation  ol 
form  the  picture  of  deformations. 

vra. 

The  moment  approaches  when  purified  manners  will,  by  purifying 
the  novel,  impress  upon  it  its  final  character.  Of  the  two  great  ten- 
dencies manifested  by  it,  native  brutality  and  intense  reflection,  one  at 
la*  conquers  the  other:  literature,  grown  severe,  expels  from  fiction 
the  coarseness  of  Smollett  and  the  indecencies  of  Sterne ;  and  the  novel, 
in  every  respect  moral,  before  falling  into  the  almost  prudish  hands  of 

*  Tristram  Shandy,  2,  iv.  ch.  xzvii  *  Tbid.  8,  ix.  ch.  xx. 

>  Sterne,  Goldsmith,  Borke,  Sheridan,  Moore,  have  a  tone  of  their  own,  whlci 
eomes  from  their  blood,  or  from  their  proximate  or  distant  parentage — the  Irish 
tone.  So  Home,  Robertson,  Smollett,  W.  Scott,  Bums,  Seattle,  Reid,  D.  Stewart, 
Btc. ,  have  the  Scotch  tone.  In  the  Irish  or  Celtic  tone  we  find  an  excess  of  chivalry, 
sensuality,  expansion  ;  in  short,  a  mind  less  equally  balanced,  more  symi^athetir  and 
less  practical.  The  Scotchman  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  Englishman,  dtltfl 
•lightly  refined  or  narrowed,  because  he  has  sutTered  morerimd  Ja«t«i  more. 
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Miss  Barney,  passes  into  the  noble  hands  of  Goldsmith.  His  Vicar  o*' 
Wakefield  is  •  a  prose  idyl,*  somewhat  spoilt  by  phrases  too  well  written, 
but  at  bottom  as  homely  as  a  Flemish  picture.  Observe  in  Terburg 
er  Mieris'  paintings  a  woman  at  market  or  a  burgomaster  emptying  his 
long  glass  of  beer :  the  faces  are  yxdgar,  the  ingenuousness  is  comical, 
Ike  cookery  occupies  the  place  of  honour ;  yet  these  good  folk  are  so 
peaceful,  si.*  contented  with  their  small  but  secure  happiness,  that  we 
envy  tbem.  The  impression  left  by  Goldsmith's  book  is  pretty  much 
the  same.  The  excellent  Dr.  Primrose  is  a  country  clergyman,  the 
whole  of  whose  adventures  have  for  a  long  time  consisted  in  *  migra- 
tions from  the  blue  bed  to  the  brown.'  He  has  cousins,  '  even  to  the 
fortieth  remove,'  who  came  to  eat  his  dinner  and  sometimes  to  borrow 
a  pair  of  boots.  His  wife,  who  has  all  the  education  of  the  time,  is  a 
perfect  cook,  can  almost  read,  excels  in  pickling  and  preserving,  and  at 
dinner  gives  the  history  of  every  dish.  His  daughters  aspire  to  elegance, 
and  even  *  make  a  wash  for  the  face  over  the  fire.'  His  son  Moses  gets 
cheated  at  the  fair,  and  sells  the  pony  for  a  gross  of  green  spectacles. 
Primrose  himself  writes  treatises,  which  no  one  buys,  against  second 
marriages  of  the  clergy ;  writes  beforehand  in  his  wife's  epitaph,  though 
she  was  still  living,  that  she  was  the  only  wife  of  Dr.  Primrose,  and  by 
way  of  encouragement,  places  this  piece  of  eloquence  in  an  elegant 
frame  over  the  chimney-piece.  But  the  household  continues  the  even 
tenor  of  its  way;  the  daughters  and  the  mother  slightly  domineer 
over  the  father  of  the  family ;  he  lets  them,  like  a  good  fellow ;  and  now 
and  again  delivers  himself  at  most  of  an  innocent  jest,  busies  himself 
in  his  new  farm,  with  his  two  horses,  wall-eyed  Blackberry  and  the 
other  without  a  tail : 

'  Nothing  could  exeeed  the  neatness  of  my  enclosures,  the  elms  and  hedge-rows 
appearing  with  inexpressible  beauty.  .  .  .  Our  little  habitation  was  situated  at 
the  foot  of  a  sloping  hill,  sheltered  with  a  beautiful  underwood  behmd,  and  a 
prattling  river  before  ;  on  one  side  a  meadow,  on  the  other  a  green.  •  •  .  (It)  oon- 
iiitad  bat  of  one  story,  and  was  covered  with  thatch,  which  gave  it  an  air  of  greai 
mngiwi^ ;  the  walls  on  the  inside  were  nicely  whitewashed.  .  •  •  Though  the  same 
room  served  us  for  parlour  and  kitchen,  that  only  made  it  the  wanner.  Besides, 
IS  it  was  kept  with  the  utmost  neatness,  the  dishes,  plates,  and  coppers,  being 
well  scofored,  and  all  disposed  in  bright  rows  on  the  shelves^  the  eye  was  agreeably 
idieved,  and  did  not  want  richer  furniture.' ' 

They  make  hay  all  together,  sit  under  the  honeysuckle  to  drink  a 
bottle  of  gooseberry  wine ;  the  girls  sing,  the  two  little  ones  n^ad  ;  and 
the  parents  '  would  stroll  down  the  sloping  field,  that  was  embellished 
with  blue  bells  and  centaury:' 

'  But  let  us  have  one  bottle  more^  Deborah,  my  life,  and  Moses,  give  us  a  goo4 
soag.  What  thanks  do  we  not  owe  to  Heaven  for  thus  bestowing  tranquillity, 
health,  and  competence  I  I  think  mysolf  happier  now  than  tho  gieGtest  moa 
arch  upon  earth.    He  has  no  such  fire-side,  nor  such  pleasant  face^  aboa'.  it' 

'  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  ch.  iv.  •  iWd.  cKxvii. 
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Such  is  moral  bappiness.  Their  misfortane  is  no  less  moraL  The 
poor  Ticar  has  lost  his  fortune,  and,  removing  to  a  small  living,  tnrnf 
farmer.  The  squire  of  the  neighbourhood  seduces  and  carries  off  his 
eldest  daughter ;  his  house  takes  fire ;  hb  arm  was  burnt  in  a  terribls 
manner  in  saving  hb  two  little  children*  He  b  put  in  prbou,  amongst 
wretches  and  rogues,  who  swear  and  blaspheme,  in  a  vile  atmosphere^ 
sleeping  on  straw,  feeling  that  hb  illness  increases,  foreseeing  that  bk 
family  will  soon  be  without  bread,  learning  that  hb  daughter  b  dying. 
Yet  ht>  does  not  give  way :  he  remains  a  priest  and  head  of  a  family, 
prescribes  to  each  of  them  hb  duty;  encourages,  consoles,  orden^ 
preaches  to  the  prisoners,  endures  tiieir  coarse  jests,  reforms  theiu; 
establbhes  in  the  prison  useful  work,  and  '  institutes  fines  for  punish- 
ment and  rewards  for  industry.*  It  b  not  hardness  of  heart  nor  a 
morose  temperament  which  gives  him  strength ;  he  has  the  most 
paternal  soul,  the  most  sociable,  humane,  open  to  gentle  emotions  and 
familiar  tenderness.     He  says : 

*  I  have  no  resentment  now ;  sad  thoagfa  he  (the  squire)  has  taken  from  me 
what  I  held  dearer  than  all  hb  treasnrea,  though  he  has  wrong  my  heart  (for  I  am 
ack  almost  to  fainting,  very  sick,  my  fellow-prisoner),  yet  that  shall  nerer  inspire 
me  with  vengeance.  ...  If  thb  (my)  submission  can  do  him  any  pleasure,  itt 
him  know,  that  if  I  haye  done  him  any  ixgury,  I  am  sorry  for  it.  ...  I  should 
detest  my  own  heart,  if  I  saw  either  pride  or  resentment  lurking  there.  On  the 
oontraiy,  as  my  oppressor  has  been  once  my  parishioner,  I  hope  one  day  to  present 
him  up  an  nnpoUuted  soul  at  the  eternal  tribunal'^ 

Nothing  b  effectual :  the  wretch  haughtily  repulses  the  noble  applica- 
tion of  the  vicar,  and  in  addition  causes  hb  second  daughter  to  be 
carried  ofi^,  and  the  eldest  son  thrown  into  prison  under  a  false  accu- 
sation of  murder.  At  thb  moment  all  the  affections  of  the  father  are 
wounded,  all  hb  consolations  lost,  all  hb  hopes  ruined.  *Hb  heari 
weeps  to  behold '  all  thb  misery,  he  was  going  to  curse  the  cause  of 
it  all;  but  soon,  returning  to  hb  profession  and  hb  duty,  he  thiokf 
how  he  will  prepare  to  fit  his  son  and  himself  for  eternity,  and  by  way 
of  being  useful  to  as  many  people  as  he  can,  he  wbhes  at  the  same 
time  to  exhort  hb  fellow- prboners.  He  ^  made  an  effort  to  rise  on  the 
straw,  but  wanted  strength,  and  was  able  only  to  recline  against  ths 
wall ;  my  son  and  his  mother  supported  me  on  either  side.**  Id  ^^^J* 
condition  he  speaks,  and  hb  sermon,  contrasting  with  hb  condition,  li 
the  more  moving.  It  b  a  dissertation  in  the  Englbh  style,  made  up 
of  close  reasoning,  seeking  only  to  establbh  that,  from  the  nature  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  the  wretched  must  be  repaid  the  balance  of  tbeir 
sufferings  in  the  life  hereafter.  We  see  the  sources  of  this  virtue, 
bom  of  Christianity  and  natural  kindness,  but  long  nourished  by  inner 
reflection.  Meditation,  which  usually  produces  only  phrases,  resultf 
with  Dr.  Primrose  in  actions.     Verily  reason  has  here  taken  the  belmi 

"  The  Vicar  of  Wakeflfld,  ch.  xxviii.  »  Ibid,  ch.  xxvlil. 
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and  it  has  taken  it  without  oppressing  other  feelings ;  a  rare  and  excel- 
lent spectacle,  which,  uniting  and  harmonising  in  one  character  the  best 
features  of  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  time  and  country,  creates 
an  admiration  and  love  for  pious  and  orderly,  domestic  and  disciplinod, 
laborious  and  rural  life.  Protestant  and  English  virtue  has  not  a  more 
approved  and  amiable  exemplar.  Religious,  affectionate,  rational,  the 
Vicar  usites  dispositions  which  seemed  irreconcilable ;  a  clergyman,  a 
farmer,  a  Lead  of  a  family,  he  enhancea  thoae  charactera  which  appeared 
fit  onlj  for  comic  or  homely  parta» 

DL 

In  the  centre  of  this  group  stands  m  strange  character,  the  most 
esteemed  of  his  time,  a  sort  of  literary  dictator.  Richardson  was  his 
friend,  and  gave  him  essays  for  his  paper ;  Goldsmith,  with  an  engag- 
ing vanitj,  admires  him,  whilst  he  suffers  himself  to  be  continually 
outshone  by  him ;  Miss  Burney  imitates  his  style,  and  reveres  him  as 
a  fa&er.  Gibbon  the  historian,  Reynolds  the  painter,  Garrick  the 
actor,  Burke  the  orator,  Sir  William  Jones  the  Orientalist,  come  to  his 
club  to  converse  with  hiuL  Lord  Chesterfield,  who  had  lost  his  favour, 
vainly  tried  to  regain  it,  by  proposing  to  assign  to  him,  on  every  word 
m  the  language,  the  authority  of  a  dictator.'  Bosweli  dogs  his  steps, 
sets  down  his  opinions,  and  at  night  fills  quartos  with  them.  His 
criticism  becomes  law  ;  men  crowd  to  hear  him  talk ;  he  is  the  arbiter 
of  style.  Let  us  transport  in  imagination  this  ruler  of  mind.  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  into  France,  among  the  pretty  drawing-rooms,  full  of 
elegant  philosophers  and  epicurean  manners;  the  violence  of  the  con- 
trast will  mark  better  than  all  argument,  the  bent  and  predilections  of 
the  English  mind. 

There  appears  then  a  man  whose  *  person  was  large,  robust,  ap- 
proaching to  the  gigantic,  and  grown  unwieldy  from  corpulency,*' 
with  a  gloomy  and  unpolished  air,  ^  his  countenance  disfigured  by  the 
king's  evil,'  and  blinking  with  one  of  his  eyes,  ^  in  a  full  suit  of  plain 
brown  clothes,'  and  with  not  overclean  linen,  suffering  from  morbid 
melancholy  since  his  birth,  and  moreover  a  hypochondriac.*  In  com- 
pany be  would  sometimes  retire  to  a  window  or  comer  of  a  room,  and 
mutter  a  Latin  verse  or  a  prayer.^  At  other  times,  in  a  recess,  he 
would  roll  his  head,  sway  his  body  backward  and  forward,  stretch  out 
and  then  convulsively  draw  back  his  leg.  His  biographer  relates  that 
k  *'  was  bis  constant  anxious  care  to  go  out  or  in  at  a  door  or  passage, 
•  •  •  so  as  that  either  his  right  or  his  left  foot  should  constantly  make 
the  ftrat  actual  movement;  •  •  •  when  he  had  neglected  or  gone  wrong 

*  See,  in  BosweU's  I^fe  of  Johnson^  ed.  Croker,  1858,  oh.  xi  p.  85,  Chesti^. 
fisld's  complimentary  paper  on  Johnson's  Dictiona/ry,  printed  in  the  World, 

•  Ibid  ch.  XXX.  369.  »  Ibid.  ch.  iii.  14  and  15. 
«  Ibid,  ch.  xvUi.  165,  n.  4. 
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in  thj8  fort  of  magical  novement,  I  have  teen  hin  go  back  aga^,  put 
himself  Id  the  proper  posture  to  begin  the  ceremony,  and  haying  goiM 
through  it,  walk  briskly  on  and  join  his  companion.*  ^    People  sat  dowm 
to  table.     Suddenly,  in  a  moment  of  abstraction,  he  stoops,  and  clench* 
ing  hold  of  the  foot  of  a  lady,  drew  off  her  shoe.'     Hardly  was  th« 
dinner  senred  when  he  darted  on  the  food ;  '  his  looks  seemed  riveted 
to  his  plate;  nor  would  he,  unless  when  in  very  high  company,  say 
one  word,  or  even  pay  the  least  attention  to  what  was  said  by  others ; 
(lie;  indulged  with  such  intenseness,  that,  while  in  the  act  of  eating, 
the  veins  of  his  forehead  swelled,  and  generally  a  strong  perspiradon 
was  visible.*  *    If  by  chance  the  hare  was  high,  or  the  pie  had  beea 
made  with  rancid  butter,  he  no  longer  ate,  but  devoured.     When  al 
last  his  appetite  was  satisfied,  and  he  consented  to  speak,  he  disputed, 
shouted,  made  a  sparring-match  of  his  conversation,  snatched  a  triumph 
no  matter  how,  laid  down  his  opinion  dogmatically,  and  maltreated 
those  whom  he  was  refuting.     '  Sir,  I  perceive  you  are  a  vUe  Whig.'^ 

•  My  dear  lady  (to  Mrs  Thrale),  talk  no  more  of  this ;  nonsense  can  be 
defended  but  by  nonsense.'*  '  One  thing  I  know,  which  you  don*t  seem 
to  know,  that  you  are  very  uncivil**  *  In  the  intervals  of  articulating 
he  made  various  sounds  with  his  mouth,  sometimes  as  if  ruminating, 

•  •  .  sometimes  giving  a  half  whistle,  sometimes  making  his  tongue 
play  backwards  from  the  roof  of  his  4pouth,  as  if  clucking  like  a  hen* 

•  .  .  Generally,  when  he  had  concluded  a  period,  in  the  course  of  m 
dispute,  ...  he  used  to  blow  out  his  breath  like  a  whale,*  ^  and  swallow 
several  cups  of  tea. 

Then  in  a  low  voice,  cautiously,  men  would  ask  Garrick  and  Bos- 
well  the  history  and  habits  of  this  strange  being.  He  had  lived  like 
a  cynic  and  an  eccentric,  having  passed  his  youth  reading  miscel- 
laneously, especially  Latin  folios,  even  those  least  known,  such  as 
Macrobius ;  he  had  found  on  a  shelf  in  his  father*8  shop  the  Latin 
works  of  Petrarch,  whilst  he  was  looking  for  apples,  and  had  read 
them  ;*  *  he  published  proposals  for  printing  by  subscription  the  Latin 
poems  of  Politian.*  *  At  twenty-five  he  had  married  for  love  a  woman 
of  about  fifty,  '  very  fat,  with  swelled  cheeks,  of  a  fiorid  red,  pro* 
ducod  by  thick  painting,  flaring  and  fantastic  in  her  dress,' ^*  and  who 
had  children  as  old  as  himself.  Having  come  to  London  to  earn 
his  bread,  some,  seeing  his  convulsive  grimaces,  took  him  for  an  idiot ; 
others,  seeing  his  robust  frame,  advised  him  to  buy  a  porter's  knot." 
For  thirty  years  he  worked  like  a  hack  for  the  publishers,  whom  he 
used  to  thrash  when  they  became  impertinent ;  ^'  always  shabby,  having 
-  -  '  -         _ 

»  Life  of  Johnson,  ch.  xviH  166.  •  Ibid.  eh.  xlvUi.  489,  n.  a 

»  Jbid,  ch.  xvii.  159.  «  Ibid,  ch.  xxvi  286. 

»  Ibid,  ch.  xxu.  301.  •  Md.  ch.  Ixvlii.  628. 

'  Ibid,  ch.  xviil.  166  •  Ibid.  ch.  li.  12. 

»  Ibid.  ch.  iv.  23.  »•  Ibul.  ch.  iv.  36. 

'»  Ibid.  ch.  V.  28,  not*  2  "  Ibid.  ch.  vii.r' 
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once  fasted  two  dajs  ;*  content  when  he  conld  dine  on  '  a  cnt  of  meat 
for  8ixpen<3ey  and  bread  for  a  penny;'*  having  written  Rondos  in 
eiglrt  nights,  to  pay  for  his  mother's  funeral.  Now  pensioned'  by  tha 
king,  freed  from  his  daily  labours,  he  gave  way  to  his  natural  indolencei 
lying  in  bed  often  till  mid-day  and  afler.  He  is  visited  at  that  hour. 
We  mount  the  stairs  of  a  gloomy  house  on  the  north  side  of  Fleet 
Street,  the  busy  quarter  of  London^  in  a  narrow  and  obscure  court ; 
and  as  we  enter,  we  hear  the  scoldings  of  four  old  women  and  an  old 
quack  doctor,  poor  penniless  creatures,  bad  in  health  and  in  disposi- 
tion, whom  he  has  rescued,  whom  he  supports,  who  vex  or  insult  him. 
We  ask  for  the  doctor,  a  negro  opens  the  door ;  we  gather  round  the 
master's  bed  ;  there  are  always  many  distinguished  people  at  his  levee, 
including  even  ladies.  Thus  surrounded,  *  he  declaims,  then  went  to 
dinner  at  a  tavern,  where  he  commonly  stays  late,'  ^  talks  all  the  even- 
ing, goes  out  to  enjoy  in  the  streets  the  London  mud  and  fog,  picks 
up  a  friend  to  talk  again,  and  is  busy  pronouncing  oracles  and  main- 
taining his  opinions  till  four  in  the  morning. 

Whereupon  we  ask  if  it  is  the  freedom  of  his  opinions  which  is 
fascinating.  His  friends  aitswer,  that  there  is  no  more  indomitable 
partisan  of  order.  He  is  called  the  Hercules  of  Toryism.  From  in- 
fancy he  detested  the  Whigs,  and  he  never  spoke  of  them  but  as  public 
malefactors.  He  insults  them  even  in  his  Dictionary,  He  exalts  Charles 
the  Second  and  James  the  Second  as  two  of  the  best  kings  who  have 
ever  reigned.*  He  justifies  the  arbitrary  taxes  which  Government 
presumes  to  levy  on  the  Americans.*  He  declares  that  *  Whiggihm  is  a 
negation  of  all  principle;"  that  •  the  first  Whig  was  the  devil  ;'■  that 
•the  Crown  has  not  power  enough;'*  that  'mankind  are  happier  in 
a  state  of  inequality  and  subordination.'  **  Frenchmen  of  the  present 
time,  the  admirers  of  the  Contrat  Social,  soon  feel,  on  reading  or  hean 
ing  all  this,  that  they  are  no  longer  in  France.  And  what  must  they 
feel  when,  a  few  moments  later,  the  Doctor  says : 

'  I  think  him  (Rousseaa)  one  of  the  worst  of  men  ;  a  rascal  who  onght  to  he 
kimted  out  of  society,  as  he  has  been.  ...  I  wculd  sooner  sign  a  sontcnct)  for  his 
transportation,  than  that  of  any  felon  who  has  gone  from  the  Old  Bailey  these 
naoy  years.     Yes,  I  should  like  to  have  him  work  in  the  plantations.* "... 

It  seems  that  in  England  people  do  not  like  philosophical  innovatOKS. 

>  Life  of  Johnson,  ch.  xvii.  159.  »  Ibid,  oh.  v.  28 

•  He  had  formerly  put  in  his  Dictionary  the  following  definition  of  th« 
word  pension  :  *  Pension — an  allowance  made  to  any  one  without  an  equivar 
lent.  In  England  it  is  generally  understood  to  mean  pay  given  to  a  state-hire 
ling  foi  treason  to  his  ojuntry/  This  drew  of  course  afterwards  all  the  sai 
casms  of  his  adversaries  upon  himself. 

«  Boswell's  Life,  ch.  xxiv,  216.  »  JUd.  ch.  xllx  444. 

•  Ibid.  ch.  xlviU.  485.  ■»  Ibid.  ch.  xvi.  14a 
«  Ibid.  ch.  Ixvi.  606.  •  Ibid.  ch.  x xvi.  236. 
-  iWd.  cb.  xxvii^  252.  o-,^tec5»gr^' 
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Let  OS  toe  if  ToItidTe  will  be  spared :  '  It  b  difficult  to  BetUe  the  pro- 
portion of  iniquity  between  them  (Rousseau  and  Voltaire).*  ^  Id  gcN>4 
sooth,  this  is  clear.  But  can  we  not  look  for  truth  outside  an  Elstab- 
lished  Church  ?  No ;  '  no  honest  man  could  be  a  Deist ;  for  na  wu%m 
could  be  so  after  a  fair  examination  of  the  proofs  of  Christianity.* ' 
Here  iS  a  peremptory  Christian ;  there  are  scarcely  any  in  France  M 
decisive.  Moreover,  he  is  an  Anglican  with  a  passion  for  the  hierarohy^ 
an  admirer  of  established  order,  hostile  to  the  Dissenters.  Yoa  wiil 
see  him  bow  to  an  archbishop  with  peculiar  veneration.*  You  will 
hear  him  reprove  one  of  his  friends  '  for  saying  grace  without  mentioa 
of  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'  ^  If  you  speak  to  him  of  m 
Quakers'  meeting,  and  of  a  woman  preaching,  he  will  tell  you  that  ^  m 
woman  preaching  is  like  a  dog's  wsilking  on  hb  hind  legs ;  it  b  not 
done  well,  but  you  are  surprised  to  find  it  done  at  all'  *  He  is  a 
Conservative,  and  does  not  fear  being  considered  antiquated.  He  went 
at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  into  the  Church  of  St.  John,  Clerkenwell, 
to  interrogate  a  tormented  spirit,  which  had  promised  to  ^  give  a  token 
of  her  presence  there  by  a  knock  upon  her  coffin.'  *  If  you  look  at 
Bosweli's  Life  of  him,  you  will  find  there  fervent  prayers,  examinatioos 
of  conscience,  and  rules  of  conduct.  Amidst  prejudices  and  follies  hm 
has  a  deep  conviction,  active  faith,  severe  morality*  He  is  a  Christian 
from  his  heart  and  conscience,  reason  and  practice.  The  thought  of 
God,  the  fear  of  the  last  judgment,  engross  and  reform  him.  He  said 
one  day  to  Garrick :  '  I'll  come  no  more  behind  your  scenes,  David, 
for  the  silk  stockings  and  white  bosoms  of  your  actresses  excite  mj 
amorous  propensities.'  He  reproaches  himself  with  his  indolence,  im- 
plores God's  pardon,  is  humble,  has  scruples.  All  this  is  very  strange. 
We  ask  men  what  can  please  them  in  this  grumbling  bear,  with  tha 
manners  of  a  beadle  and  the  inclinations  of  a  constable  ?  They  answer, 
that  in  London  people  are  less  exacting  than  in  Paris,  as  to  mannen 
and  politeness;  that  in  England  they  allow  energy  to  be  rude  and 
virtue  odd;  that  they  put  up  with  a  combative  conversation;  thai 
public  opinion  is  all  on  the  side  of  the  constitution  and  Christianity ; 
and  that  society  was  right  to  take  for  its  master  a  man  who,  by  its 
style  and  precepts,  best  suited  its  bent. 

We  now  send  for  his  books,  and  after  an  hour  wp  observe,  that 
whatever  the  work  be,  tragedy  or  dictionary,  biography  or  essay,  ho 
always  keeps  the  same  tone.  '  Dr.  Johnson,'  Goldsmith  said  one  day 
to  him,  *  if  you  were  to  make  little  fishes  talk,  they  would  talk  like 
whales.' '  In  fact,  his  phraseology  rolls  always  in  solemn  and  niajesd^ 
periods,  in  which  every  substantive  marches  ceremoniously,  accom- 

>  BoeweU's  Life,  ch.  xix.  176.  »  Ibid  ch.  xix.  174. 

•  Ibid,  ch.  Ixxv.  723.  «  Ibid.  ch.  xxiv.  2ia 

»  Ibid.  cb.  xvii.  157.  •  Ibid,  ch.  xv.  138,  note  a 
ibid,  ch.  xxviii.  256. 
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panied  by  its  epithet ;  great,  pompous  words  peal  like  an  organ ;  every 
pTopositioD  is  set  forth  balanced  by  a  proposition  of  equal  length ; 
thought  is  developed  with  the  compassed  regularity  and  official  splen- 
dour of  a  procession.  Classical  prose  attains  its  perfection  in  him,  af 
classical  poetry  in  Pope.  Art  cannot  be  more  consummate,  or  nature 
more  forced.  No  one  has  confined  ideas  in  more  strait  compartments 
none  has  given  stronger  relief  to  dissertation  and  proof ;  none  has  im- 
posed more  despotically  on  story  and  dialogue  the  forms  of  argumenta- 
tion  and  violent  declamation ;  none  has  more  generally  mutilated  the 
flowing  liberty  of  conversation  and  life  by  antitheses  and  technical 
words.  It  is  the  completion  and  the  excess,  the  triumph  and  the 
tyranny,  of  oratorical  style.*  We  understand  now  that  an  oratorical 
age  would  recognise  him  as  a  master,  and  attribute  to  him  in  eloquence 
the  primacy  which  it  attributed  to  Pope  in  verse. 

We  wish  to  know  what  ideas  have  made  him  popular.  Here  the 
astonishment  of  a  Frenchman  redoubles.  We  vainly  turn  over  the 
pages  of  his  Dictionary,  his  eight  volumes  of  essays,  his  ten  volumes  of 
biographies,  his  numberless  articles,  his  conversation  so  carefully  col- 
lected ;  we  yawn.  His  truths  are  too  true ;  we  already  knew  his 
precepts  by  heart.  We  learn  from  him  that  life  is  short,  and  we  ought 
to  improve  the  few  moments  accorded  to  us;'  that  a  mother  ought 
not  to  bring  up  her  son  as  a  dandy ;  that  a  man  ought  to  repent  of  his 
crimes,  and  yet  avoid  superstition ;  that  in  everything  we  ought  to  be 
active,  and  not  hurried.  We  thank  him  for  these  sage  counsels,  but 
we  mutter  to  ourselves  that  we  could  have  done  very  well  without 
them.  We  should  like  to  know  who  could  have  been  the  lovers  of 
emttit  who  have  bought  up  thirteen  thousand  copies.  We  then  remember 
that  sermons  are  liked  in  England,  and  that  these  Essays  are  sermons. 
We  discover  that  men  of  reflection  do  not  need  bold  or  striking  ideas, 
but  palpable  and  profitable  truths.  They  demand  to  be  furnished  with 
a  useful  provision  of  authentic  documents  on  man  and  his  existence, 
•ad  demand  nothing  more.  No  matter  if  the  idea  b  vulgar ;  meat  and 
bread  are  vulgar  too,  and  are  no  less  good.  They^ish  to  be  taught 
the  kinds  and  degrees  of  happiness  and  unhappiness,  the  varieties  atvJi 
Ittolts  of  characters  and  conditions,  the  advantages  and  inconveniences 

*  H>ro  is  a  celebrated  phrase,  which  will  give  some  idea  of  his  style  (Boswell's 
JounuU,  ch.  xliiL  381) :  '  We  were  now  treading  that  illustrions  island,  which 
was  once  the  luminary  of  the  Caledonian  regions,  whence  savage  clans  and  roving 
hftrbarians  derived  the  benefits  of  knowledge  and  the  blessin;:;s  of  religion.  Tq 
ibstraet  the  mind  from  all  local  emotion  would  he  impossible  if  it  were  endeavoured, 
snd  would  be  foolish  if  it  were  possible.  .  .  .  Far  from  me  and  from  my  fricnda 
be  snch  frigid  philosophy  as  may  conduct  us  indifferent  and  unmoved  over  nny 
ground  which  baa  been  dignified  by  wisdom,  bravery,  or  virtue.  The  man  is 
Uttle  to  be  envied,  whose  patriotism  would  not  gain  force  upon  the  plain  of 
^tarathon,  or  whose  piety  would  not  grow  warmer  among  the  ruins  of  lona. 

*  Rambler,  10^  100,  no.  in. 
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of  town  ana  country,  knowledge  and  ignorance,  wealth  and  poverty 
because  they  are  moralists  and  utilitarians ;  because  they  look  in  a 
book  for  the  knowledge  to  turn  them  from  folly,  and  motives  to  con- 
firm them  in  uprightness ;  because  they  cultivate  in  themselves  sense, 
that  is  to  say,  practical  reason.  A  little  fiction,  a  few  portraits,  the 
least  amount  of  amusement,  will  suffice  to  adorn  it  This  substantial 
food  only  needs  a  very  simple  seasoning.  It  is  not  the  novelty  of  the 
dishes,  nor  dainty  cookery,  but  solidity  and  wholesomeness,  which  they 
■eek.  For  this  reason  the  JEssai/s  are  a  national  food.  It  is  because 
they  are  insipid  and  dull  for  us  that  they  suit  the  taste  of  an  English- 
man. We  understand  now  why  they  take  for  a  favourite  die  respectal^ 
the  unbearable  Samuel  Johnson. 

I  would  fain  bring  together  all  these  features,  see  these  figures; 
only  colours  and  forms  complete  an  idea ;  to  know,  we  must  see.  Let 
us  go  to  the  print-room.  Hogarth,  the  national  painter,  the  friend  ol 
Fielding,  the  contemporary  of  Johnson,  the  exact  imitator  of  manners, 
will  show  us  the  externals,  as  these  authors  have  shown  us  the  internals. 

We  enter  these  great  archives  of  art.  Painting  is  a  noble  thing! 
It  embellishes  all,  even  vice.  On  the  four  walls,  under  transparent 
and  brilliant  glass,  the  torsos  rise,  flesh  palpitates,  the  blood's  warm 
dew  circulates  under  the  veined  skin,  speaking  likenesses  stand  out  in 
the  light;  it  seems  that  die  ugly,  Uie  vulgar,  the  odious,  have  dis- 
appeared from  the  world.  I  no  more  criticise  characters ;  I  have  done 
with  moral  rules.  I  am  no  longer  tempted  to  approve  or  to  hate.  A 
man  here  is  but  a  smudge  of  colour,  at  most  a  handful  of  muscles; 
I  know  no  longer  if  he  be  a  murderer. 

Life,  the  happy,  complete,  overflowing  display,  the  expansion  of 
natural  and  corporal  powers ;  this  from  all  sides  iloods  and  rejoices  our 
eyes.  Our  limbs  instinctively  move  by  contagious  imitation  of  move- 
ments and  forms.  Before  these  lions  of  Rubens,  whose  deep  growls 
rise  like  thunder  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  before  these  colossal  con- 
torting torsos,  these  snouts  which  grope  about  skulls,  the  animal  in  us 
quivers  through  sympathy,  and  it  seems  as  if  we  were  about  to  emit 
from  our  chests  a  roar  to  equal  their  own. 

What  though  art  has  degenerated,  even  amongst  Frenchmen,  epi- 
grammatists, the  bepowdered  abb^  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  is  art 
stilL  Beauty  b  gone,  gracefulness  remains.  These  pretty  arch  faces, 
these  slender  waspish  waists,  these  delicate  arms  buried  in  a  nest  of 
lace,  these  careless  wanderings  amongst  thickets  and  warbling  foun- 
tains, these  gallant  dreams  in  a  lofty  cliamber  festooned  with  garlands, 
all  this  refined  and  coquettish  society  is  still  charming.  The  artiHi 
then  as  always,  gathers  the  flower  of  things,  recks  not  of  the  rest. 

But  Hogarth,  what  did  he  mean?  who  ever  saw  such  a  painter?  li 
he  a  painter?  Others  make  us  wish  to  see  what  they  represent;  hi 
makes  us  wish  not  to  see  it. 

Nothing  can  be  m<^r<  agreeable  to  paint  than  a  drunken  debancb 
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bvDight;  the  jollj,  careless  faces;  the  rich  light,  drowned  in  shadows 
which  flicker  over  rumpled  garments  and  weighed-down  bodies.  With 
Hogarth,  on  the  other  iiand,  what  figures  I  Wickedness,  stupidity,  all 
ihe  Tile  poison  of  the  vilest  human  passions,  drops  and  distils  from  them. 
One  is  shaking  on  his  legs  as  he  stands,  sick,  whilst  a  hiccup  half  opens 
his  belching  lips ;  another  howls  hoarsely,  like  a  wretched  cur ;  another, 
with  bald  and  broken  head,  patched  up  in  places,  falls  forward  on  his 
chest,  with  the  smile  of  a  sick  idiot.  We  turn  over  the  leaves  of 
Hogarth*s  works,  and  the  train  of  odious  or  beastly  faces  appears  to  be 
inexhaustible;  features  distorted  or  deformed,  foreheads  lumpy  or 
pnffed  out  with  perspiring  flesh,  hideous  grins  distended  by  ferocious 
laughter :  one  has  had  his  nose  bitten  off ;  the  next,  one-eyed,  square- 
headed,  spotted  over  with  bleeding  warts,  whose  red  face  looks  redder 
under  the  white  wig,  smokes  silently,  full  of  rancour  and  spleen; 
another,  an  old  man  with  a  crutch,  scarlet  and  puffed,  his  chin  fall- 
ing on  his  breast,  gazes  with  the  fixed  and  starting  eyes  of  a  crab. 
Hogarth  shows  the  beast  in  man,  and  worse,  the  mad  and  murderous, 
the  feeble  or  enniged  beast.  Look  at  this  murderer  standing  over  the 
body  of  his  butchered  mbtress,  with  squinting  eyes,  distorted  mouth, 
grinding  his  teeth  at  the  thought  of  the  blood  which  stains  and 
denounces  him ;  or  this  ruined  gambler,  who  has  torn  off  his  wig  and 
kerchief,  and  is  crying  on  his  knees,  with  closed  teeth,  and  fist  raised 
against  heaven.  Look  again  at  this  madhouse :  the  dirty  idiot,  with 
muddy  face,  filthy  hair,  stained  claws,  who  thinks  he  is  playing  on  the 
violin,  and  has  a  sheet  of  music  for  a  cap ;  the  religious  madman,  who 
writhes  convulsively  on  his  straw,  with  clasped  hands,  feeling  the  clawi 
ai  the  devil  in  his  bowels ;  the  naked  and  haggard  raving  lunatic  whom 
they  are  chaining  up,  and  who  is  tearing  out  his  flesh  with  hb  nails. 
Detestable  Yahoos  that  you  are,  who  presume  to  usurp  the  blessed 
hght,  in  what  brain  can  you  have  arisen,  and  why  did  a  painter  sulljf 
Us  eyes  with  the  sight  of  you? 

It  is  becanse  his  eyes  were  English,  and  the  senses  are  barbarous. 
Let  us  leave  our  repognance  behind  us,  and  look  at  things  as  Eng- 
lislimen  do,  not  from  without,  but  from  within.  The  whole  current 
of  public  thought  tends  here  toward  observation  of  the  soul,  and 
painting  is  dragged  along  with  literature  in  the  same  course.  Forget 
then  the  forms,  they  are  but  lines ;  the  body  is  here  only  to  translate 
the  mind.'  This  twisted  nose,  these  pimples  on  a  vinous  cheek,  these 
stupefied  gestures  of  a  drowsy  brute,  these  wrinkled  features,  these 
degraded  forms,  only  make  the  character,  the  trade,  the  whim,  the 
habit  stand  out  clear.  The  artist  shows  us  no  longer  limbs  and  heads, 
hot  debauchery,  drunkenness,  brutality,  hatred,  despair,  all  the  disease! 


'  When  a  character  is  strongly  marked  in  the  living  hcef  it  may  be  considered 
■8  an  index  to  the  mind,  to  express  which  with  any  degree  of  justness  in  painting 
nquiies  the  utmost  efforts  of  a  great  master. — Analysis  of  Beauty,   r^^^^]^ 
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and  deformities  of  these  too  harsh  and  hard  wlls,  the  mad  menag 
erie  of  all  the  passions.  Not  that  he  lets  them  loose ;  thi«  rade,  dog 
matic,  and  Christian  citizen  handles  more  vigoroasly  than  any  of 
bis  brethren  the  heavy  club  of  morality.  He  is  a  beef-eating  po- 
liceman  charged  with  instructing  and  oorrecting  drunken  rugilist^ 
From  such  a  man  to  such  men  ceremony  is  superfluous.  At  Um 
bottom  of  every  cage  where  he  imprisons  a  vice,  he  writes  lU  nam! 
and  adds  the  condemnation  pronounced  by  Sciipture ;  he  displayi 
that  vice  in  its  ugliness,  buries  it  in  its  filth,  drags  it  to  its  punish* 
ment,  so  that  there  is  no  conscience  so  perverted  as  not  to  recognize 
it,  none  so  hardened  as  not  to  be  horrified  at  it. 

Look  well,  these  are  lessons  which  have  force.  This  one  i^ 
against  gin ;  on  a  step,  in  the  open  street,  lies  a  drunken  woman, 
half  naked,  with  hanging  breasts,  scrofulous  legs  ;  she  smiles  idiot 
ically,  and  her  child,  which  she  lets  fall  on  the  pavement,  breaks  its 
skull.  Beneath,  a  pale  skeleton,  with  closed  eyes,  sinks  down  with 
her  glass  in  her  hand.  Round  about,  dissipation  and  frenzy  drive 
the  tattered  spectres  one  against  another.  A  wretch  who  has  hung 
himself  sways  to  and  fro  in  a  garret.  Gravediggers  are  putting  a 
naked  woman  into  a  coffin.  A  starveling  is  gnawing  side  by  side 
with  a  dog,  a  bone  destitute  of  meat.  By  his  side  a  young  woman 
is  making  her  suckling  swallow  gin.  A  madman  pitchforks  his 
child,  and  raises  it  aloft ;  he  dances  and  laughs,  and  the  mother 
sees  it 

Another  picture  and  lesson,  this  time  against  cruelty.  A  yoaog 
murderer  has  been  hung,  and  is  being  dissected.  He  is  there,  on  a 
table,  and  the  lecturer  calmly  points  out  with  his  wand  the  placei 
where  the  students  are  to  work.  At  this  sign  the  dissectors  cut  the 
flesh  and  pull.  One  is  at  the  feet ;  the  second  man  of  science,  * 
sardonic  old  butcher,  seizes  a  knife  with  a  hand  that  looks  as  if  it 
would  do  its  duty,  and  thrusts  the  other  hand  into  the  entraik, 
which,  lower  down,  are  being  taken  out  to  be  put  in  a  bucket.  The 
last  medical  student  takes  out  the  eye,  and  the  distorted  month 
seems  to  howl  under  his  hand.  Meanwhile  a  dog  seizes  the  heart, 
which  is  draggling  on  the  ground ;  thigh-bones  and  skull  boil  by 
way  of  concert,  in  a  copper  ;  and  the  doctors  around  cooly  exchange 
surgical  jokes  on  the  subject  which,  piecemeal,  is  passing  away 
under  their  scalpels. 

Frenchmen  will  say  that  such  lessons  are  good  for  barbariaiiSi 
and  that  they  only  half-like  these  official  or  lay  preachers,  T)e  Fo^ 
Hogarth,  Smollett,  Richardson,  Johnfon,  and  the  rest.  I  reply  t-hat 
moralists  are  useful,  and  that  these  have  changed  a  state  of  barb*'' 
ism  into  one  of  civilization. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

The  Poets, 

t  Rule  and  realm  of  the  claswcal  spirit— Its  chancters,  works,  scope,  and  limits 
— ^How  it  is  centred  in  Pope. 

KL  Pope— Edneation — Precocity — ^Beginnings— Pastoral  poems — Essay  tm  OriH» 
cwm — Personal  appeannce— Mode  of  life — Character — Mediocrity  of  his 
passions  and  ideas — Largeness  of  his  vanity  and  talent — Independent  fortnns 
and  assidnons  lahonr. 
IIL  jostle  of  £loisa  to  Abekurd^-WksX  the  passions  hecome  in  artiiicial  poetry 
— TJie  Rape  qf  the  Lock — Society  and  the  language  of  society  in  France 
and  England — ^Wherein  Pope's  hadinage  is  painful  and  displeasing — Ths 
Ihmciad — Ohscenity  and  ynlgaritles — Wherein  the  English  imagination 
and  drawing-room  wit  are  irreconcilable. 

IT.  Descriptive  talent — Oratorical  talent — Didactic  poems— Why  these  poems  aie 
the  final  work  of  the  classical  spirit — ^The  Essay  on  Man — His  deism  and 
optimism — Value  of  his  conceptions — ^How  they  are  connected  with  the 
dominant  style— How  they  are  deformed  in  Pope's  hands — ^Methods  and 
perfection  of  his  style — Excellence  of  his  portraits — Why  they  are  superior 
—Translation  of  the  lUad — Change  of  taste  during  the  past  centuiy. 

Y.  Incommensurability  of  the  English  mind  and  the  classical  decorum — ^Pri<n^- 
Gay — Ancient  pastoral  impossible  in  northern  climates — Moral  conception 
nataral  in  England — ^Thomson. 

TL  Discredit  of  the  drawing-room — Entrance  of  the  man  of  sensations — ^Why  the 
retnm  to  nature  is  more  precocious  in  England  than  in  France — Sterne — 
Richardson — Mackenzie — Macpherson — Gray,  Akenside,  Beattie,  Collins, 
Young,  Shenstone — Persistence  of  the  Clascal  form — Domination  of  ths 
period — Johnson — The  historical  school — Robertson,  Gtibbonf  Hume — ^Theii 
tsLlent  and  their  limits — Beginning  of  the  modem  ago. 


A^THEN  we  take  in  in  one  view  the  vast  literary  region  in  England, 
f  Y  extending  from  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  to  the  French 
Revolution,  we  perceive  that  all  the  productions,  independently  of  the 
English  character,  bear  a  classical  impress,  and  that  tliis  impress,  special  to 
this  region,  is  met  with  neither  in  the  preceding  nor  in  the  succeeding  tima 
Tliis  dominant  form  of  thought  is  imposed  on  all  writers  from  Waller  to 
Johnson,  from  Hobbes  and  Temple  to  Robertson  and  Hume :  there  is  an 
trt  to  which  they  all  aspire ;  the  work  of  a  hundred  years,  practice  and 
theory,  inventions  and  imitations,  examples  and  criticism,  are  employed 
ID  attiunmg  it.    They  comprehend  only  one  kind  of  beauty^  they  estab- 
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lish  only  the  precepts  which  may  produce  it ;  they  re- write,  translate, 
and  disfigure  on  its  pattern  the  great  works  of  other  Ages ;  diey  carry 
it  into  all  the  different  kinds  of  literature,  and  succeed  or  fail  in  them 
acc'>r<]ing  as  it  is  adapted  to  them  or  not.  The  sway  of  this  style  is  so 
Hbsolute,  that  it  is  imposed  on  the  greatest,  and  condemns  them  to  im- 
potence when  they  would  apply  it  beyoni  its  domain.  The  possession 
3f  this  style  is  so  universal,  that  it  is  met  with  in  the  weakest,  and  raise* 
them  to  the  height  of  talent,  when  they  apply  it  in  its  domain/  Tkii 
it  is  which  brings  to  perfection  prose,  dfiscoorse,  essay,  dissertstioii, 
narration,  and  all  the  productions  which  form  part  of  conversation  and 
eloquence.  This  it  is  which  destroyed  the  old  drama,  debased  the  neWi 
impoverished  and  diverted  poetry,  produced  a  correct,  agreeable,  sen- 
sible, coloui'less,  and  concise  history.  This  spirit,  common  to  England 
and  France,  impressed  its  form  on  the  infinite  diversity  of  literary  works, 
80  that  in  its  universal  manifest  ascendency  we  cannot  but  recognise 
the  presence  of  one  of  those  internal  forces  which  bend  and  govern  the 
course  of  human  genius. 

In  no  branch  was  it  displayed  more  manifestly  than  in  poetry,  and 
at  no  time  did  it  appear  more  clearly  than  under  Queen  Anne.  The 
poets  have  just  attained  to  the  art  which  they  had  discerned.  For  sixty 
years  they  were  approaching  it ;  now  they  possess  it,  handle  it ;  already 
they  employ  and  exaggerate  it.  The  style  is  at  the  same  time  finished 
and  artificial  Open  the  first  that  comes  to  hand,  Parneil  or  Philips, 
Addison  or  Prior,  Gay  or  Tickell,  you  find  a  certain  turn  of  mind, 
versification,  language.  Pass  to  a  second,  the  same  form  reappears; 
you  would  say  that  they  were  imitations  one  of  another.  Go  on  to 
a  third ;  the  same  diction,  the  same  apostrophes,  the  same  fashion  o' 
arranging  an  epithet  and  rounding  a  period.  Turn  over  the  whole 
lot ;  with  little  individual  differences,  they  seem  to  be  all  cast  in  tiie 
same  mould;  one  is  more  epicurean,  another  more  moral,  another 
mor-^  biting ;  but  the  noble  language,  the  oratorical  pomp,  the  classical 
correctness,  reign  throughout;  the  substantive  is  accompanied  by  its 
adjective,  its  knight  of  honour  ;  antithesis  balances  the  symmetrical 
ai-ohitecture ;  the  verb,  as  in  Lucan  or  Statins,  is  displayed,  flanked 
on  fcRch  side  by  a  noun  decorated  by  an  epithet ;  one  would  say  thw 
the  -^erse  had  been  fabricated  by  a  machine,  so  uniform  is  the  mak^ ; 
we  forget  what  it  means ;  we  are  tempted  to  count  the  feet  on  oni 
fingers ;  we  know  beforehand  what  poetical  ornaments  are  to  embellish 
it.  There  is  a  theatrical  dressing,  contrasts,  allusions,  mythologies 
elegances,  Greek  or  Latin  quotations.  There  is  a  scholastic  solidity, 
sententious  maxims,  philosophic  commonplaces,  moral  developments, 
oratorical  exactness.  You  might  imagine  yourself  to  be  before  t 
fiunily  of  plants;   if  the  size,  colour,  accessories,  names  differ,  the 

"  P.  L.  Courier  (1772-1825)  says,  *  a  lady's  maid,  under  ^  '^^^b  xt^^  ^"* 
better  than  the  greatest  of  modem  writers.' 
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fundamental  type  does  not  vary ;  the  stamens  are  of  the  same  num- 
ber, Bimilarly  inserted,  aronnd  similar  pistils,  above  leaves  arranged 
on  the  same  plan ;  he  wbo  knows  one  knows  all ;  there  is  a  common 
organism  and  structure  which  involves  the  uniformity  of  the  rest. 
If  you  review  tbe  wbole  family,  you  will  doubtless  find  there  some 
characteristic  plant  whicb  displays  tbe  type  in  a  clear  light,  \Yhi1st 
next  to  it  and  by  degrees  it  alters,  degenerates,  and  at  last  loses  itself 
In  tbe  surroimding  families.  So  here  we  see  classical  art  find  iti 
:eiitre  in  tbe  neighbours  of  Pope,  and  above  all  in  Pope ;  then,  after 
being  balf  effaced,  mingle  with  foreign  elementSi  uaUl  it  disappears  io 
Uie  poetry  wbich  succeeded  it.^ 

IL 

hi  168S,  at  the  house  o£  a  linen  draper  in  Lombard  Street,  Londoo 
was  bom  a  little,  delicate,  and  sickly  creature,  by  nature  artificial, 
constituted  beforehand  for  a  studious  existence,  having  no  taste  but 
for  books,  wbo  from  his  early  youth  derived  his  whole  pleasure  from 
the  contemplation  of  printed  books.  He  copied  the  letters,  and  thus 
learned  to  write.  He  passed  his  infancy  with  them,  and  was  a  verse* 
maker  as  soon  as  he  knew  how  to  speak.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he 
had  written  a  little  tragedy  out  of  the  Ilitidj  and  an  Ode  on  Solitude, 
From  thirteen  to  fifteen  he  composed  a  long  epic  of  four  thousand 
rerses,  called  Alexander.  For  eight  years  shut  up  in  a  little  house  in 
Windsor  Forest,  he  read  all  the  best  critics,  almost  all  the  English, 
Latin,  and  French  poets  who  have  a  reputation.  Homer,  the  (jreek 
poets,  and  a  few  of  the  greater  ones  in  the  original,  Tasso  and  Ariosto 
in  translations,  with  such  assiduity,  that  he  nearly  died  from  it.  He 
did  not  search  in  them  for  passions,  but  style :  there  was  never  a  more 
devoted  adorer,  never  a  more  precocious  master  of  form.  Already  his 
taste  showed  itself:  amongst  all  the  English  poets  his  favourite  was 
Dryden,  the  least  inspired  and  the  most  classical  He  perceived  his 
He  states  that  Mr.  Walsh  told  him  there  was  one  way  left  oi 


*  The  Rev.  Whitwell  Elwin,  in  his  second  Tolome  of  the  Works  of  Alexander 
Fope,  at  the  end  of  his  introdaction  to  An  EsBay  on  Man,  says,  p.  S38 :  '  M.  Tains 
mertft  that  from  the  Restoration  to  the  French  Bevolation,  from  Waller  to  John- 
»ni,  from  Hobbes  and  Temple  to  Robertson  and  Hume,  all  our  literature,  both  prose 
•id  Terse,  bears  the  impress  of  classic  art.  The  mode,  he  says,  culminated  in  the 
ndgii  of  Qneen  Anne,  and  Pope,  he  considers,  was  the  extreme  example  of  it.  .  .  . 
Maskj  of  the  mott  eminent  authors  who  flourished  between  the  English  Restoration 
wrote  in  a  style  far  removed  from  that  which  M.  Taine  calls  classical  .  .  .  The 
vwso  differs  Uke  the  prose,  though  in  a  less  degree,  and  is  not  **  of  a  uniform  make, 
ss  if  fabricated  by  a  machine."  ...  Neither  is  the  substance  of  the  pros^  and 
vme,  from  the  Bestoration  to  the  French  Revolution,  an  invariable  common  •sense 
mediocrity.  .  .  .  There  is  much  truth  in  his  (M.  Taine's)  view,  that  there  waa 
%  growing  tendency  to  cultivate  style,  and  in  some  writers  the  art  degenerated 
into  the  artificial/— Tb.  ^  i 
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excelling.     <  We  had  sereral  great  poets,*  he  sm^,  *  but  we  never  hjid 
one  great  poet  that  was  correct ;  and  he  advised  me  to  make  that  m  j 
study  and  aim.'*     He  followed  this  advice,  tried  his  hand  in  transia* 
tions  of  Ovid  and  Statins,  and  in  recasting  parts  of  old  Chaucer.      H« 
appropriated  all  the  poetic  elegances  and  excellencies^  stcred  them  up 
in  his  memory ;  he  arranged  in  his  head  the  complete  dictionary  of  all 
happy  epithets,  all  ingenious  turns  of  expression,  all  sonorous  rhythms 
by  which  one  may  exalt,  render  precise,  illuminate  an  idea.     He  was 
like  those  little  musicians,  infant  prodigies,  who,  brought  up  at  the 
piano,  suddenly  acquire  a  marvellous  touch,  roll  out  scales,  brilliant 
shakes,  make  the  octaves  vault  with  an  agility  and  justice  which  drive 
off  the  stage  the  most  famous  artbts.     At  seventeen,  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  old  Wycherley,  who  was  sixty-nine,  he  undertook,  at 
his  request,  to  correct  his  poems,  and  corrected  them  so  well,  that  the 
other  was  at  once  eharmed  and  mortified.     Pope  blotted  out,  added^ 
recast,  spoke  frankly,  and  eliminated  firmly.     The  author,  in  spite  of 
himself,  admired  the  corrections  secretly,  and  tried  openly  to  make 
light  of  them,  until  at  last  his  vanity,  wounded  at  owing  so  much  to 
so  young  a  man,  and  at  finding  a  master  in  a  scholar,  ended  by  break- 
ing oiT  an  intercourse  by  which  he  profited  and  suffered  too  much. 
For  the  scholar  had  at  hb  first  step  carried  the  art  beyond  his  master't. 
At  sixteen'  his  Pastorals  bore  witness  to  a  correctness  which  no  one 
had  possessed,  not  even  Dryden.     To  read  these  choice  words,  these 
exquisite  arrangements  of  melodious  syllables,  this  science  of  division 
and  rejection,  this  style  so  fluent  and  pure,  these  graceful  images 
rendered  still  more  graceful  by  the  diction,  and  all  this  artificial  ami 
many -tin  ted  garland  of  flowers  which  he  ciiUed  pastoral,  people  thought 
of  the  first  eclogues  of  Virgil     Mr.  Walsh  declared  *that  it  is  not 
flattery  at  all  to  say  that  Virgil  had  written  nothing  so  good  at  his 
age.'*     When  later   they  appeared   in   one  volume,   the  public  was 
dazzled.     *  You  have  only  displeased  the  critics,'  wrote  Wycherley,  *  by 
pleasing  tlR.u  too  well.**     The   same  year  the  poet  of  twenty-one 
finished  his  Essay  on  Criticism^  a  sort  of  Ars  Poetica:  it  is  the  kind  of 
poem  a  man  might  write  at  the  end  of  his  career,  when  he  has  handled 
all  modes  of  writing,  and  has  grown  grey  in  criticism ;  and  in  this  sub- 
j(>ct,  whose  treatment  demands  the  experience  of  a  whole  literary  life, 
he  was  in  an  instant  as  ripe  as  Boileau. 

This  consummate  musician,  who  begins  by  a  treatise  on  harmony, 
what  will  he  make  of  his  incomparable  mechanism  and  his  professional 
science  ?     It  is  well  to  feel  and  think  before  writing ;  a  full  source  of 


1  R.  G^tfTQtlMn,  Life  qf  Alexander  Pope,  2d  ed.  1857,  ch.  L  S8. 

*  It  is  very  doubtM  whether  Pope  was  not  older  than  sixteen  when  he  wroti 
tlie  pastoralB.  See,  on  this  subject.  Pope's  Works,  ed.  Elwm.  LondoL,  1871, 1 
289  et  passim.— Tr. 

»  Pope's  Worke,  ed.  El  win,  i.  233.  ^   *^W.  1 2481 
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living  ideas  ancl  candid  passions  is  necessary  to  make  a  genuine  poet, 
and  in  him,  seen  closely,  we  find  that  everything,  to  his  very  person,  is 
tricked  out  and  artificial ;  he  was  a  dwarf,  four  feet  high,  contorted, 
hunchbacked,  thin,  valetudinarian,  appearing,  when  he  arrived  at 
maturity,  no  longer  capable  of  existing.  He  could  not  get  up  him- 
■ef  r,  a  woman  dressed  him ;  he  wore  three  pairs  of  stockings,  drawn  en 
one  over  the  other,  so  slender  were  his  legs;  'when  he  rose,  he  was 
invested  in  bodice  made  of  stiff  canvas,  being  scarce  able  to  hold 
himself  erect  till  they  were  laced,  and  he  then  put  on  a  flannel  waist- 
cait;'^  next  came  a  sort  of  fur  doublet,  for  the  least  thing  made  him 
shiver;  and  lastly,  a  thick  linen  shirt,  very  warm,  with  fine  sleeves. 
C^f  er  all  this  he  wore  a  black  garment,  a  tye-wig,  a  little  sword ;  thus 
equipped,  he  went  and  took  his  place  at  the  table  of  his  great  friend, 
ix>rd  Oxford.  He  was  so  small,  that  he  had  to  be  raised  on  a  chair  of 
his  own ;  so  bald,  that  when  he  had  no  company  he  covered  his  head  with 
a  velvet  cap ;  so  punctilious  and  exacting,  that  the  footmen  avoided  to  go 
his  errands,  and  the  Earl  had  to  discharge  several  *  for  their  resolute  re- 
fusal of  his  messages.'  At  dinner  he  ate  too  much ;  like  a  spoiled  child,  he 
would  have  highly  seasoned  dishes,  and  thus  *  would  oppress  his  stomach 
with  repletion.'  When  cordials  were  offered  him,  he  got  angry,  but  did 
not  refuse  them.  He  had  all  the  appetite  and  whims  of  an  old  child, 
an  old  invalid,  an  old  author,  an  old  bachelor.  Tou  are  prepared  to 
find  him  whimsical  and  susceptible.  He  often,  without  saying  a  word^ 
and  without  any  known  cause,  quitted  the  house  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford, 
and  the  ladies  had  to  go  repeatedly  with  messages  to  bring  him  back. 
If  Lady  Mary  Wortley,  his  former  poetical  divinity,  were  unfortunately 
at  table,  there  was  no  dining  in  peace ;  they  would  not  fail  to  contra- 
dict, peck  at  each  other,  quarrel ;  and  one  or  other  would  leave  the 
room.  He  would  be  sent  for  and  would  return,  but  he  brought  his 
hobbies  back  with  him.  He  was  crafty,  malignant,  like  a  nervous 
abortion  as  he  was ;  when  he  wanted  anything,  he  dared  not  ask  for  it 
plainly  ;  with  hints  and  contrivances  of  speech  he  induced  people  to 
mention  it,  to  bring  it  forward,  after  which  he  would  make  use  of  it. 
•llmshe  teased  Lord  Orrery  till  he  obtained  a  screen.  He  hardly 
draiik  tea  without  a  stratagem.  Lady  Bolingbroke  used  to  say  that 
•*he  played  the  politician  about  cabbages  and  turnips."  '* 

The  rest  of  his  life  is  not  much  more  noble.  He  wrote  libels  on 
the  Duke  of  Chandos,  Aaron  Hill,  Lady  Mary  Wortley,  and  then  lied 
or  equivocated  to  disavow  them.  He  had  an  ugly  liking  for  artifice, 
and  prepared  a  disloyal  trick  against  Lord  Bolingbroke,  his  greatest 
friend.  He  was  never  frank,  always  acting  a  part ;  he  aped  the  blase 
man,  the  impartial  great  artist,  a  contemner  of  the  great,  of  kings,  of 
poetry  itself.     The  truth  is,  that  he  thought  of  nothing  but  his  phrases, 

I  Johnson,  Liven  of  the  moat  Eminent  English  Poets,  8  vols.,  ed.  Cunningi 
ham.  1854 ;  A.  Pope,  ill.  96.  Digitized  t »  Jbid  iii.  99. 
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his  authoT^t  n^utation,  and  '  a  little  regard  shown  him  hj  the  Piinot 
of  Wales  melted  his  obduracy.'*  When  you  read  his  correspondence, 
you  find  that  there  are  not  more  than  about  ten  genuine  letters ;  he 
is  a  literary  man  even  in  the  moments  when  he  opened  his  heart ;  hif 
eonfidences  are  formal  rhetoric  ;  and  when  he  conversed  with  a  friend 
he  was  always  thinking  of  the  printer,  who  would  give  his  effusions  to 
the  public.  Through  his  very  pretentiousness  he  grew  awkward,  and 
unmasked  himself.  One  day  Richardson  and  his  father,  the  painter, 
found  him  reading  a  pamphlet  that  Cibber  had  written  against  hia.  ' 
•  These  things,'  said  Pope,  •  are  my  diversion.'  *  They  sat  by  him  while 
he  perused  it,  and  saw  his  features  writhing  with  anguish ;  and  young  ' 
Richardson  said  to  his  father,  when  they  returned,  that  he  hoped  to  be 
preserved  from  such  diversion/^  In  ^ne,  his  great  cause  for  writing 
was  literary  vanity ;  he  wished  to  be  admired,  and  nothing  more ;  his 
life  was  that  of  a  coquette  studying  herself  in  a  glass,  bedecking  her- 
•elf,  smirking,  paying  compliments  to  herself,  yet  declaring  that  com- 
pliments weary  her,  that  painting  the  face  makes  her  dirty,  and  thai 
she  has  a  horror  of  affectation.  Pope  has  no  dash,  no  naturalness  or 
manliness ;  no  more  ideas  than  passions ;  at  least  such  ideas  as  a  man 
feels  it  necessary  to  write,  and  in  connection  with  which  we  lose  thought 
of  words.  Religious  controversy  and  party  quarrels  resound  about  him ; 
he  studiously  avoids  them;  amidst  all  these  shocks  his  chief  care  is  to  pre- 
serve his  writing-desk  ;  he  is  a  very  lukewarm  Catholic,  all  but  a  deist, 
not  well  aware  of  what  deism  means ;  and  on  this  point  he  borrows 
from  Bolingbroke  ideas  whose  scope  he  cannot  see,  but  w^hich  he  thinks 
soitable  to  be  put  into  verse.     In  a  letter  to  Atterbury  (1717)  he  says : 

*  In  my  politics,  I  think  no  farther  than  how  to  prefer  the  peace  of  my  lifc, 
in  any  government  under  which  I  live ;  nor  in  my  religion,  than  to  preserve  tbs 
peace  of  my  consdenoe  in  any  church  with  which  I  conminnicate.  I  hope  all 
churches  and  governments  are  so  far  of  God,  as  they  are  rightly  imderstood  and 
rightly  administered ;  and  where  they  eir,  or  may  be  wrong,  I  leave  it  to  Qoi 
alone  to  mend  or  reform  them.  '* 

Such  convictions  do  not  torment  a  man.  In  reality,  he  did  not  write 
because  he  thought,  but  thought  in  order  to  write ;  inky  paper,  and 
the  noise  it  makes  in  the  world,  was  his  idol ;  if  he  wrote  verses,  it  w^ 
merely  for  the  sake  of  doing  so. 

This  is  the  best  training  for  versification.  Pope  gave  himself  up  to 
it ;  he  was  a  man  of  leisure,  his  father  had  left  him  a  very  fair  fortune ; 
he  earned  a  large  sum  by  translating  the  Iliad  and  Ocfyssey;  he  had  an 
income  of  eight  hundred  pounds.  He  was  never  in  the  pay  of  a  pub- 
lisher ;  he  looked  from  an  eminence  upon  the  beggarly  authors  grovel- 
ling in  their  Bohemianism,  and,  calmly  seated  in  his  pretty  house  at 
Twickenham,  in  his  grotto,  or  in  the  fine  garden  which  he  had  himsell 

•  Boswell's  Ltfe  of  Johnson,  ch.  IxxL  670. 

»  Carruthei's  Life  of  Pope.  ch.  x.  877.  ^^.^^^^^  ,,W^gi^  «*'         i\ 
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planned,  he  could  polish  and  file  his  writings  as  long  as  he  ehose.  He 
did  not  fail  to  do  so.  When  he  had  vrritten  a  work,  he  kept  it  at  least 
two  years  in  his  desk.  From  time  to  time  he  re-read  and  corrected  it ; 
took  counsel  of  his  friends,  then  of  his  enemies ;  no  new  edition  was 
unamended ;  he  moulded  without  wearying.  His  first  production  was 
fo  much  recast  and  transformed,  that  it  coald  not  be  recognised  in  the 
final  copy.  The  pieces  which  seem  least  retouched  are  two  satires,  and 
Dodsley  says  that  in  the  manuscript  *  almost  every  line  was  written 
twice  over ;  I  gave  him  a  clean  transcript,  which  he  sent  some  time 
afterwards  to  me  for  the  press,  with  almost  every  line  written  twice  over 
a  second  ^me.'  ^  Dr.  Johnson  says :  '  From  his  attention  to  poetry  he 
was  never  diverted.  If  conversation  offered  anything  that  could  be 
improved,  he  committed  it  to  paper ;  if  a  thought,  or  perhaps  an  ex- 
pression, more  happy  than  was  common,  rose  to  his  mind,  he  was  careful 
to  write  it ;  an  independent  distich  was  preserved  for  an  opportunity  of 
insertion ;  and  some  little  fragments  have  been  found  containing  lines, 
or  parts  of  lines,  to  be  wrought  upon  at  some  other  time.*'  His 
writing-box  had  to  be  placed  upon  his  bed  before  he  rose.  'Lord 
Oxford's  domestic  related  that,  in  the  dreadful  winter  of  1740,  she  was 
<:alled  from  her  bed  by  him  four  times  in  one  night  to  supply  him  with 
paper,  lest  he  should  lose  a  thought.* '  Swift  complains  that  he  was 
never  at  leisure  for  conversation,  because  he  ^  had  always  some  poetical 
scheme  in  his  head.'  Thus  nothing  was  lacking  for  the  attainment 
of  perfect  expression ;  the  practice  of  a  lifetime,  the  study  of  every 
model,  independent  fortune,  the  company  of  men  of  the  world,  free- 
dom from  turbulent  passions,  the  absence  of  dominant  ideas,  the  facility 
of  an  infant  prodigy,  the  assiduity  of  an  old  man  of  letters.  It  seems 
as  though  he  were  expressly  endowed  witli  faults  and  good  qualities, 
here  enriched,  there  impoverished,  at  once  narrowed  and  developed,  to 
set  in  relief  the  classical  form  by  the  diminution  of  the  classical  depth, 
to  present  the  public  with  a  model  of  a  well-used  and  accomplished  art, 
to  reduce  to  a  brilliant  and  rigid  crystal  the  flowing  sap  of  an  expiring 
fUeralure. 

IIL 
It  is  a  great  misfortune  for  a  poet  to  know  his  business  too  well ; 
bis  poetry  then  shows  a  man  of  business,  and  not  the  poet.  I  wish  I  could 
admire  Pope's  works  of  imagination,  but  I  cannot.  In  vain  I  read  the 
testimony  of  his  contemporaries,  and  even  that  of  the  modems,  and 
repeat  to  myself  that  in  his  time  he  was  the  prince  of  poets ;  that  his 
Epistle  from  Eloisa  to  Ahelard  was  received  with  a  cry  of  enthusiasm  ; 
that  one  could  not  then  imagine  a  finer  expression  of  true  poetry ;  that 
to  this  day  it  is  learned  by  heart,  like  the  speech  of  Hippolyte  in  the 
nidre  of  Bacine ;  that  Johnson,  that  great  literary  critioy  ranked  it 

>  Johnson,  The  Lwes  of  the  English  Poets  ;  Alexander  Pope,  ill.  114. 
•iWd.iH.lll.  «  iWd.  ili.  105.     e 
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•mongst  *  ihe  liappiett  prodactions  of  the  human  mind ;  *  that  Lord 
Byron  liimself  preferred  it  to  the  celebrated  ode  of  Sappho.  I  read  it 
again,  and  am  bored  :  this  is  not  as  it  ought  to  be ;  but,  in  spite  of  my- 
telf,  I  yawn,  and  I  open  the  original  letters  of  Eloisa  to  find  the  causi 
of  my  weariness. 

Doubtless  poor  Eloisa  is  a  barbarian,  nay  worse,  a  literary  barbarian^ 
the  makes  learned  quotations,  arguments,  tries  to  imitate  Cicero,  to 
arrange  her  periods ;  she  could  not  do  otherwise,  writing  a  dead  lan- 
guage, with  an  acquired  style ;  perhaps  the  reader  would  do  as  much  if 
he  were  obliged  to  write  to  his  mistress  in  Latin.^  But  how  the  true 
fentiment  pierces  through  the  scholastic  form  I 

'Thou  art  the  only  one  who  e&n  sadden  me,  console  me,  make  me  joyfU.  .  .  • 
I  should  be  happier  and  prouder  to  be  called  thy  mistress  than  to  be  the  lawftil 
wife  of  an  emperor.  .  .  .  Kever,  God  knows  it,  have  I  wished  for  anything  else 
in  thee  bnt  thee.  It  is  thee  alone  whom  I  desire ;  nothing  that  thon  oonldst  give ; 
it  is  not  a  marriage,  a  dowry :  I  never  dreamt  of  doing  my  pleasure  or  my  will» 
thou  knowest  it,  bat  thine.' 

Then  come  passionate  words,  genuine  lore  words,'  then  the  candid 
words  of  a  penitent,  who  says  and  dares  everything,  because  she  wbhef 
to  be  cured,  to  show  her  wound  to  her  confessor,  even  her  most  shame- 
ful wound ;  perhaps  also  because  in  extreme  agony,  as  in  childbirth, 
modesty  vanishes.  All  this  is  very  crude,  very  rude ;  Pope  has  more 
wit  than  she,  and  how  he  endues  her  with  it  1  In  his  hands  she  becomes 
an  academician,  and  her  letter  is  a  repertory  of  literary  effects.  Portraits 
and  descriptions ;  she  paints  to  Abelard  the  nunnery  and  the  landscape: 

*  In  these  lone  walls  (their  days  eternal  bound), 
These  moss-grown  domes  with  spiry  turrets  crowned. 
Where  awful  arches  make  a  noon-day  night, 
And  the  dim  windows  shed  a  solemn  light  .  .  . 
The  wandering  streams  that  shine  between  the  hSk^ 
The  grots  that  echo  to  the  tinkling  riUs, 
The  dying  gales  that  pant  upon  the  trees, 
The  lakes  that  quiver  to  the  curling  breeze.' ' 

Uedamation  and  commonplace :  she  sends  Abelard  discourses  on  love 
and  the  liberty  which  it  demands,  on  the  cloister  and  the  peaceful  life 

■  Rev,  "W.  Elwin,  in  his  edition  of  Pope's  Works,  U.  224,  says  :  *  The  authenti- 
city of  the  Latin  letters  has  usually  been  taken  for  granted,  but  I  have  a  strong 
belief  that  they  are  a  forgery.  ...  It  is  far  more  likely  that  they  are  the  fabri* 
cation  cf  an  unconcerned  romancer,  who  speaks  in  the  name  of  others  with  a 
latitude  which  people,  not  entirely  degraded,  would  never  adopt  towards  them- 
■slvea.  The  suspicion  is  strengthened  when  the  second  party  to  the  oonespoa* 
dence,  the  chief  philosopher  of  his  generation^  exhibits  the  same  exceptioiMk 
depravity  of  taste.' — Tb. 

•  *  Vale,  unice.' 

•  Pope's  Woi-ks.  ed.  Elwin ;  moim  to  Abda^d,  ii.  245.  «,  141-160  e 
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wbicb  it  affords,  on  writing  and  the  advantaget  of  the  post^  Antitheses 
and  contrasts,  she  forwards  them  to  Abelard  bj  the  dozen ;  a  contrast 
between  the  convent  illuminated  by  his  presence  and  desolate  by  his 
absence,  between  the  tranquillity  of  the  pure  nun  and  the  anxiety  of  the 
culpable  nun,  between  the  dream  of  human  happiness  and  the  dream  of 
divine  happiness.  In  fine,  it  is  a  bravurHf  with  contrasts  of  forte  and 
piano,  variations  and  change  of  key.  Eloisa  makes  the  most  of  her 
theme,  and  sets  herself  to  crowd  into  it  all  the  powers  and  effects  of  her 
voice.  Admire  the  crescendo,  the  shakes  by  which  she  ends  her  brilliant 
marceaux;  to  transport  the  hearer  at  the  close  of  the  portrait  ol  the 
innooeni  nun,  she  says : 

'  How  happy  is  ths  blameless  vestal's  lot  I 
The  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot ; 
Eternal  sunshine  of  the  spotless  mind  I 
Each  prayer  accepted,  and  each  wish  resigned 
Labour  and  rest,  that  equal  periods  keep ; 
"  Obedient  slumbers  that  can  wake  and  weep ;  **  f 

Desires  composed,  affections  ever  even  ; 
Tears  that  delight,  and  sighs  that  waft  to  heaVkL 
Grace  shines  around  her,  with  serenest  beams^ 
And  whisp'ring  angels  prompt  her  golden  dretaia. 
For  her,  th'  unfading  rose  of  Eden  l)loomi^ 
And  wings  of  seraphs  shed  divine  perfumes^ 
For  her  the  spouse  prepares  the  bridal  ring^ 
For  her  white  virgins  hymeneals  sing^ 
To  sounds  of  heavenly  harps  she  dies  away. 
And  melts  in  visions  of  et^nal  day.' * 

Observe  the  noise  of  the  big  drum,  I  mean  the  grand  contrivances,  foi 
so  may  be  called  all  that  a  person  says  who  wishes  to  rave  and  cannot ; 
for  inatance,  speaking  to  rocks  and  walls,  praying  the  absent  Abelard  to 
^uticying  him  present,  apostrophising  grace  and  virtue: 

'  Oh  grace  serene  1    Oh  virtue  heavenly  fair  t 
Divine  oblivion  of  low-thoughted  care  1 
Fresh-blooming  hope,  gay  daughter  of  the  Af  I 
And  faith,  our  early  immortality  1 
Enter,  each  mild,  each  amicable  guest ; 
Bsceive^  and  wrap  me  in  eternal  rest  1  '* 

1  Maiea  to  Abelard,  11.  240,  v.  51^58 : 

Heav'n  first  taught  letters  for  some  wretch's  aid. 
Some  banished  lover,  or  some  captive  maid : 
They  live,  they  speak,  they  breathe  what  love  inspires, 
Warm  from  the  soul,  and  faithful  to  its  fires. 
The  virgin's  wish  without  her  fears  impart, 
Excuse  the  blush,  and  pour  out  all  the  heart, 
Speed  the  soft  intercourse  from  soul  to  soul. 
And  waft  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  Pole.' 

•iW.  340, «.  207-223.  »  iWd.  254.  «.  397-aOS. 
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Hearing  the  detd  speaking  to  her,  telling  the  angeb : 

*  I  oome  1  I  come  1    Prepare  your  roseate  bowY^ 
Celestial  palma,  and  ever-blooming  flow 'is.' ' 

This  is  the  final  symphony  with  modulations  of  the  celestial  organ.     1 
suppose  that  Abelard  cries  *  Bravo '  when  he  hears  it. 

But  this  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  art  exhibited  by  her  in 
arery  phrase.  She  puts  ornaments  into  every  line.  Imagine  an  Italian 
singer  trilling  every  word.  O  what  pretty  sounds  1  how  nimbly  anJ 
brilliantly  they  roll  along,  how  clear,  and  always  exqubite  I  it  is  im- 
possible to  reproduce  them  in  another  tongue.  Now  it  is  a  happy 
image,  filling  up  a  whole  phrase ;  now  a  series  of  verses,  full  of  sym* 
metrical  contrasts ;  two  ordinary  words  set  in  relief  by  strange  con- 
junction ;  an  imitative  rhythm  completing  the  impression  of  the  mind 
by  the  emotion  of  the  senses ;  the  most  elegant  comparisons  and  the 
most  picturesque  epithets ;  the  closest  style  and  the  most  ornate. 
ExceptJtruth,  nothing  is  wanting.  Eloisa  is  worse  than  a  singer,  she 
is  an  ajbhor :  we  look  at  the  back  of  her  epistle  to  Abelard  to  see  if 
•he  has  not  written  '  For  Press.' 

Pope  has  somewhere  given  a  receipt  for  making  an  epic  poem :  take 
a  storm,  a  dream,  five  or  six  battles,  three  sacrifices,  funereal  games,  a 
dozen  gods  in  two  divisions ;  shake  together  until  there  rises  the  froth 
of  a  lofty  style.  You  have  just  seen  the  receipt  for  making  a  love- 
letter.  This  kind  of  poetry  resembles  cookery ;  neither  heart  nor 
genius  is  necessary  to  produce  it,  but  a  light  hand,  an  attentive  eye, 
and  a  cultivated  taste. 

It  seems  that  this  kind  of  talent  is  made  for  light  versea.  It  ia 
factitious,  and  so  are  the  manners  of  society.  To  make  pretty  speechea, 
to  prattle  with  ladies,  to  speak  elegantly  of  their  chocolate  or  their  fan, 
to  jeer  at  fools,  to  criticise  the  last  tragedy,  to  be  good  at  compliments 
or  epigrams,^ — this,  it  seems,  is  the  natural  employment  of  a  mind  such 
as  this,  but  slightly  impassioned,  very  vain,  a  perfect  master  of  style,  as 
cnreful  of  his  verses  as  a  dandy  of  his  coat  Pope  wrote  the  Eape  of 
the  Lock  and  the  Dunciad;  his  contemporaries  went  into  ecstasies  on  the 
charm  of  his  badinage  and  the  exactness  of  his  railleiy,  and  believed . 
that  he  had  surpassed  Boileau*s  Lutrin  and  Satires. 

That  may  well  be ;  at  all  events  the  pmise  would  be  scanty.  In 
Boileau  there  are,  as  a  rule,  two  kinds  of  verse,  as  was  said  by  a  man  of 
wit;'  most  of  which  seem  to  be  those  of  a  sharp  schoolboy  in  the  third 
dass,  the  rest  those  of  a  good  schoolboy  in  the  upper  division.  Boileau 
wrote  the  second  verse  before  the  first ;  this  is  why  once  out  of  four 
times  his  first  verse  only  serves  to  stop  a  gap.  Doubtless  Pope  had  a 
more  brilliant  and  adroit  mechanism ;  but  this  facility  of  hand  does  not 
suffice  to  make  a  poet,  eveu  a  poet  of  the  boudoir.  There,  as  elsewhere, 
we  need  genuine  passions,  or  at  least  genuine  tastes.    When  we  wish  to 

'  JSXoisa  to  Abelard.  li.  255.  v.  317.  «  M.  Guillaume  Qulsot 
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paint  the  pretty  nothings  of  conversation  anl  the  world,  we  must  like 
them.     We  can  only  paint  well  what  we  love.^     Is  there  no  charming 
grace  in  the  prattle  and  frivolity  of  a  pretty  woman  ?     Painters,  like 
WatteaUy  have  spent  their  lives  in  feasting  on  them.     A  lock  of  hair 
which  is  lifted  up,  a  pretty  arm  peeping  from  tmdemeath  a  great  deal 
of  lace,  a  stooping  figure  making  the  bright  folds  of  a  petticoat  sparklep 
and  the  arch,  half  engaging,  half-mocking  smile  of  the  pouting  mouth, — 
ibese  are  enough  to  transport  an  artist.     Certainly  he  will  be  aware  of 
the  itiilaence  of  the  toilet,  as  much  so  as  the  lady  herself,  and  will  nev?c 
scold  her  for  passing  three  hours  at  her  glass;    there  is  poetry  in 
elegance.     He  enjoys  it  as  a  picture ;  enjoys  the  refinements  of  worldly 
life,  the  long  quiet  lines  of  the  lofty,  wainscoted  drawing-room,  the  soft 
reflection  of  the  high  mirrors  and  glittering  porcelain,  the  careless  gaiety 
of  the  little  sculptured  Loves,  locked  in  embrace  above  the  mantel- 
piece, the  silvery  sound  of  these  soft  voices,  buzzing  scandal  round  the 
tea-table.     Pope  hardly,  if  at  all,  rejoices  in  them ;  he  JcL^tiri^gl  and 
English  amidst  this  amiable  luxury,  introduced  from  France.    Although 
he  is  the  most  worldly  of  Engliiih  poets,  he  is  not  enough  so ;  nor  is  the 
society  around  him.     I^ady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  who  was  in  her 
time  '  the  pink  of  fashion,'  and  who  is  compared  to  Madame  de  S^vign^ 
has  such  a  serious  mind,  such  a  decided  style,  such  a  precise  judgment, 
and  such  a  harsh  sarcasm,  that  you  would  take  her  for  a  man.     In  fine, 
the  English,  even  Lord  Chesterfield  and  Horace  Walpole,  never  mastered 
the  true  tone  of  the  Mian.     Pope  is  like  them ;  his  voice  thunders,  and 
then  suddenly  becomes  biting.     Every  instant  a  harsh  mockery  blots 
out  the  graceful  images,  which  he  began  to  arouse.     Consider  The  Rape 
of  the  Lock  as  a  whole ;  it  is  a  bufibonery  in  a  noble  style.      Lord 
Petre  had  cut  off  a  lock  of  hair  of  a  fashionable  beauty,  Mrs.  Arabella 
Fermor;  out  of  this  trifle  the  problem  is  to  make  an  epic,  with  invoca- 
tions, apostrophes,  the  intervention  of  supernatural  beings,  and  the  rest 
of  poetic  mechanism ;  the  solemnity  of  style  contrasts  with  the  little- 
ness of  the  events ;  we  laugh  at  these  bickerings  as  at  an  insect's  quarreL 
8uch  has  always  been  the  case  in  this  country ;  whenever  Englishmen 
wish  to  represent  social  life,  it  is  with  an  external  and  assumed  polite- 
ness ;  at  the  bottom  of  their  admiration  there  is  scorn.     Their  insipid 
compliments  conceal  a  mental  reservation;   observe  them  well,  and 
you  will  see  that  they  look  upon  a  pretty,  well-dressed,  and  coquettish 
woman  as  a  pink  doll,  fit  to  amuse  people  for  half  an  hour,  by  her  out- 
ward show.      Pope  dedicates  his  poem  to  Mbtress  Arabella  Fermor 
iriih  every  kind  of  compliment.      The  truth  is,  he  is  not  polite;  a 
Frenchwoman  would  have  sent  him  back  his  book,  and  advised  him  to 
learn  manners;  for  one  commendation  of  her  beauty  she  would  find 
ten  sarcasms  upon  her  frivolity.     Is  it  very  pleasant  to  have  it  said  te 

'  Goeihe  sings — '  Liebe  sei  vor  alien  Dln^n, 

Unsor  Thema,  wenn  wir  singen/  ^  j 
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one :  *  You  have  the  prettiest  eyes  in  the  world,  but  you  live  in  tht 
pursuit  of  trifles?*  Yet  to  this  all  his  homage  is  reduced.*  His  com- 
plimentary  emphasis,  his  declaration  that  the  *ravishM  hair  .  .  .  adds 
new  glory  to  the  shining  sphere,'*  all  his  stock  of  phraises  is  but  « 
parade  of  gallantry  which  betrays  indelicacy  and  grossnesa.     Will  fbt 

*  Stain  her  honour,  or  her  new  brocade. 
Forget  her  prayers,  or  miss  a  masquerade. 
Or  lose  her  heart,  or  necklaoe,  at  a  ball f  ** 

No  Frenchman  of  the  eighteenth  century  would  have  imagined  such  a 
compliment.  At  most,  that  bearish  Rousseau,  that  former  lackey  and 
Geneva  moralist,  might  have  delivered  this  disagreeable  thrust.  In 
England  it  was  not  found  too  rude.  Mrs.  Arabella  Fermor  was  so 
pleased  with  the  poem,  that  she  gave  about  copies  of  it  Clearly  she 
was  not  hard  to  please,  for  she  had  heard  much  worse  compliments. 
If  you  read  in  Swift  the  literal  transcript  of  a  fashionable  conversationi 
you  will  see  that  a  woman  of  fashion  of  that  time  could  endure  much 
before  she  was  angry. 

But  the  strangest  thing  is,  that  this  badinage  is,  for  Frenchmen  al 
least)  no  badinage  at  alL  It  is  not  all  like  lightness  or  gaiety.  Dorat, 
Gresset,  would  have  been  stupefied  and  shocked  by  it  We  remain 
cold  under  its  most  brilliant  hits.  Now  and  then  at  most  a  crack  of  the 
whip  arouses  us,  but  not  to  laughter.  These  caricatures  seem  strange 
to  us,  but  do  not  amuse.  The  wit  is  no  wit ;  all  is  calculated,  combined, 
artificially  prepared ;  we  expect  flashes  of  lightning,  but  at  the  last 
moment  they  do  not  descend.  Thus  Lord  Petre,  to  *  implore  propitio  M 
keaveOi  and  every  power,' 

*  To  Love  an  altw  built 
Of  twelve  vast  French  romances^  neatly  gilt 
There  lay  three  garters,  half  a  pair  of  glove% 
And  all  the  trophies  of  his  former  loves ; 
With  tender  billets-doux  he  lights  the  pyre. 
And  breathes  three  am'rous  sighs  to  raise  the  fiie.'^ 

We  remain  disappointed,  not  seeing  the  comicality  of  the  detcriphea 
We  go  on  conscientiously,  and  in  the  picture  of  Melancholy  and  her 
palace  find  figures  very  strange  after  another  fashicm : 

*  Here  sighs  a  jar,  and  there  a  goose-pye  talks ; 
Men  prove  with  child,  as  pow'rful  fancy  works, 
And  maids  turned  bottles,  call  aloud  for  corks.' * 

We  tell  oorselves  now  that  we  are  in  China ;  that  so  far  from  Paiif 

*  See  his  EpUtle  of  the  Charaetera  of  Women.     According  to  Pope,  thii 
eharacter  is  composed  of  love  of  pleasure  and  love  of  power. 

•  Itapc  of  the  Lock,  c.  v.  181, «.  141.  Ibid,  c  11. 156,  «.  107. 
«  Ibid,  c.  U.  158,  V.  37-42.                                      *  Ibid,  c  iv.  169.  «.  83. 
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and  Yoltaire  we  must  be  surprised  at  nothing,  that  these  folk  have  eart 
different  from  ours,  and  that  a  Pekin  mandarin  vastly  relishes  a  con- 
cert of  kettles.  Finally,  we  comprehend  that,  even  in  this  correct  age 
and  this  artificial  poetry,  the  old  imagination  exists  ;  that  it  is  nourished, 
as  before,  by  oddities  and  contrasts ;  and  that  taste,  in  spite  of  all  culturei 
will  never  become  acclimatised ;  that  incongruities,  far  from  shocking, 
delight  it ;  that  it  is  insensible  to  French  sweetness  and  refinements ;  thai 
it  needs  a  succession  of  expressive  figures,  unexpected  and  grinning,  to 
pass  belbre  it ;  that  it  prefers  this  coarse  carnival  to  delicate  insinuations ; 
that  Pope  belongs  to  his  country,  in  spite  of  his  classical  polish  and 
his  studied  elegances,  aiid*that  his  impleasing  and  vigorous  fancy  is  akin 
to  that  of  Swift. 

We  are  now  prepared  and  can  enter  upon  his  second  poem,  The 
Dunciad.  We  need  much  self-command  not  to  throw  down  this  master- 
piece as  insipid,  and  even  disgusting!  Rarely  has  so  much  talent  been 
spent  to  produce  greater  tedium.  Pope  wished  to  be  avenged  on  his 
literary  enemies,  and  sang  of  Dulness,  the  sublime  goddess  of  literature, 
'daughter  of  Chaos  and  eternal  Night,  .  .  .  gross  as  her  sire,  and  as  her 
mother  grave,'  *  queen  of  himgry  authors,  who  chooses  for  her  son  and 
favourite  Gibber.  There  he  is,  a  king,  and  to  celebrate  his  accession 
she  institutes  public  games  in  imitation  of  the  ancients ;  first  a  race  of 
booksellers,  trying  to  seize  a  poet ;  then  the  struggle  of  the  authors,  who 
first  vie  with  each  other  in  braying,  and  then  dash  into  the  Fleet-ditch 
filth;  then  the  strife  of  critics,  who  have  to  undergo  the  reading  of 
two  voluminous  authors  without  falling  asleep.'  Strange  paradise,  to  be 
sure,  and  in  truth  not  very  striking.  Who  is  not  deafened  by  these 
hackneyed  and  bald  ^egories,  Dulness,  poppies,  mists,  and  Sleep? 
What  if  I  entered  into  details,  and  described  the  poetess  offered  for  a 
prize,  *  with  cow -like  udders,  and  with  ox-like  eyes  ;'  if  I  related  the 
plunges  of  the  authors,  floundering  in  the  Fleet-ditch,  the  vilest  sewer 
in  thie  town ;  if  I  transcribed  all  the  extraordinary  verses,  in  which 

*  First  he  relates,  how  sinking  to  the  chin, 
Smit  with  his  mien,  the  mud-nymphs  suck'd  him  in ; 
How  young  Lutetia,  softer  than  the  down, 
Kigriua  black,  and  Merdamante  brown. 
Vied  for  his  love  in  jetty  bow'rs  below.*  .  •  .  ■ 

I  must  stop.  Some  passages,  for  instance  that  on  the  fall  of  Curl,  Swift 
alone  might  have  seemed  capable  of  writing ;  we  might  have  excused 
it  in  Swift;  the  extremity  of  despair,  the  rage  of  misanthropy,  the 
approach  of  madness,  might  have  carried  him  to  such  excess.  Bui 
Pope,  who  lived  calm  and  admired  in  his  villa,  ^pd  who  was  only  urged 
by  literary  rancour !  He  can  have  had  no  nerves !  How  could  a  poet 
have  dragged  his  talent  wantonly  through  such  images,  and  so  con- 

»  Pope's  Works,  T7ie  Dunciad,  bk.  i.  «  Ibid,  bk.  ii. 
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straned  hit  ingenious!/  woren  vorses  to  reoeive  faoh  dirt  ?  Pictture  • 
pretty  drawing-room  basket,  destined  only  to  contain  flowers  and  fancy* 
work,  sent  down  to  the  kitchen  to  be  turned  into  a  receptacle  for  filUi. 
In  fact,  all  the  filth  of  literary  life  is  here ;  and  heaven  knows  what  tl 
then  was  1  In  no  age  were  hack-writers  so  beggarly  and  more  Tilo. 
Poor  fellows,  like  Richard  Savage,  who  slept  during  one  winter  in  the 
open  air  on  the  cinders  of  a  glass  manufactory,  lived  on  what  he  recinvid 
for  a  dedication,  knew  the  inside  of  a  prison,  rarely  dined,  and  drank 
at  the  expense  of  his  friends;  pamphleteers  like  Tutchin,  who  was 
tonndly  whipped;  plagiarists  like  Ward,  exposed  in  the  pillory  and 
pelted  with  rotten  eggs  and  apples;  courtesans  like  Eliza  Ueywood, 
notorious  by  the  shanielessness  of  their  public  confessions;  bought 
joumalbts,  hired  slanderers,  vendors  of  scandal  and  insults,  half-rogues, 
complete  roysterers,  and  all  the  literary  vermin  which  haunted  the 
gambling-houses,  the  stews,  the  gin-cellars,  and  at  a  sign  from  a  book- 
seller stung  honest  folk  for  a  crown.  These  villanies,  foul  linen,  the 
greasy  coat  six  years  old,  musty  pudding,  and  the  rest,  are  in  Pope  m 
in  Hogarth,  with  English  crudity  and  preciseness.  This  is  their  fault, 
they  are  realists,  even  under  the  classical  wig ;  they  do  not  disguise 
what  is  ugly  and  mean ;  they  describe  that  ugliness  and  meanness  with 
their  exact  outlines  and  distinguishing  marks ;  they  do  not  clothe  them 
in  a  fine  cloak  of  general  ideas ;  they  do  not  cover  them  with  the  pretty 
innuendoes  of  society.  This  is  the  reason  why  their  satires  are  so  harsh. 
Pope  does  not  flog  the  dunces,  he  knocks  them  down;  his  poem  is 
;  truly  hard  and  mischievous;  it  is  so  much  so,  that  it  becomes  clumsy: 
to  add  to  the  punbhment  of  dunces,  he  begins  at  the  deluge,  writet 
historical  passages,  represents  at  length  the  past,  present,  and  future 
empire  of  Dulness,  the  library  of  Alexandria  burned  by  Omar,  learning 
extinguished  by  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians  and  by  the  superstition 
of  the  middle-age,  the  empire  of  stupidity  which  extends  over  Bnglan' 
and  will  swallow  it  up.     What  paving-stones  to  crush  flietl 

*  See  skulking  Truth  to  her  old  cavern  fled. 
Mountains  of  casuistry  heap'd  o'er  her  head ! 
Philosophy,  that  lean'd  on  Heav'n  before, 
Shrinks  to  her  second  cause,  and  is  no  mora* 
Physio  of  Metaphysic  begs  defence. 
And  Metaphysic  calls  for  aid  on  sense  I  •  •  • 
Religion  blushing  veils  her  sacred  fires, 
And  unawares  Morality  expires. 
Nor  public  flame,  nor  private,  dares  to  shin* ; 
Nor  human  spark  is  left,  nor  glimpse  divins  I 
Lo  t  thy  jlread  empire,  Chaos  1  is  restored  ; 
light  dies  before  thy  uncreating  word ; 
Thy  hand,  great  anarch !  lets  the  curtain  f^ ; 
And  universal  darkness  buries  all/  * 


The  Dunciad,  the  end. 
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The  last  scene  ends  witb  noise,  cjmbals  and  trombones,  crackert  and 
fireworks.  For  me,  I  carry  away  from  this  celebrated  entertainment 
only  the  remembrance  of  a  hubbub.  Unwittingly  I  have  counted  the 
lights,  I  know  the  machinery,  I  have  touched  the  toilsome  stage** 
property  of  apparitions  and  allegories.  I  bid  farewell  to  the  scene 
painter,  the  machinist,  the  manager  of  literary  effects,  and  go  elsewhere 
to  find  the  poet. 

IV. 

There  is,  however,  a  poet  in  Pope,  and  to  disoorer  him  we  bane 
only  to  read  him  by  fragments ;  if  the  whole  is,  as  a  rule,  wearisome 
or  shocking,  the  details  are  admirable.  It  is  so  at  the  end  of  all  literary 
ages.  Pliny  the  younger,  and  Seneca,  so  affected  and  so  inflated,  aro 
charming  in  small  bits;  each  of  their  phrases,  taken  by  itself,  is  a 
masterpiece ;  each  verse  in  Pope  is  a  masterpiece  when  taken  alone. 
At  this  time,  and  after  a  hundred  years  of  culture,  there  is  no  movement, 
no  object,  no  action,  which  poets  cannot  describe.  Every  aspect  of 
nature  was  observed ;  a  sunrise,  a  landscape  reflected  in  the  water,^ 
a  breeze  amid  the  foliage,  and  so  forth.  Ask  Pope  to  paint  in  verse  an 
eel,  a  perch,  or  a  trout ;  he  has  the  exact  phrase  ready ;  you  might 
glean  from  him  the  contents  of  a  '  Gradus.'  He  gives  the  features  so 
exactly,  that  at  once  you  think  you  see  the  thing ;  he  gives  the  ex- 
pression so  copiously,  that  your  imagination,  however  obtuse,  will  end 
bj  seeing  it.     He  marks  everything  in  the  flight  of  a  pheasant : 

'Seel  from  the  brake  the  whirring  pheasant  springs 
And  moants  eznlting  on  triumphant  wings.  ... 
Ah !  what  avail  Lis  glossy,  varying  dyes, 
Uis  pnrple  crest,  and  scarlet-circled  eyes. 
The  vivid  green  his  shining  plumes  unfold, 
His  painted  wings,  and  breast  that  flames  wi^  gold  f  '* 

He  pcsserees  the  richest  store  of  words  to  depict  the  sylphs  which 
iutter  rtmnd  his  heroine  Belinda : 

*  But  now  secure  the  painted  vessel  glides, 
The  sun-beams  trembling  on  the  floating  tidss: 
While  melting  music  steals  upon  the  sky, 
And  softened  sounds  along  the  waters  die ; 
Smooth  flow  the  waves^  the  zephyrs  gently  pl^y  •  •  • 
The  lucid  squadrons  round  the  sails  repair  : 
Soft  o'er  the  shrouds  the  aeiial  whispers  breathe, 
That  seemed  but  zephyrs  to  the  train  beneath. 

»  i%i^/fl  Works,  i.  852 ;  Windsor  F<yrest,  v.  211. 

'  Oft  in  her  glass  the  musing  shepherd  spies 
The  headlong  mountains  and  the  downward  sKies, 
The  wat'ry  landscape  of  the  pendant  woods, 
Aud  absent  trees  that  tremble  in  the  floods.' 


"  i6t/.    *4':  t.  111-118. 
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Some  to  the  sun  their  insect-wings  unfold. 
Waft  on  the  breeze,  or  sink  in  clouds  of  gold 
Transparent  forms,  too  fine  for  mortal  sight, 
Their  fluid  bodies  half  dissolved  in  light. 
Loose  to  the  wind  their  airy  garment  flew. 
Thin  glittering  textures  of  the  filmy  dew, 
Dipped  in  the  richest  tincture  of  the  skies, 
Wh«jre  light  disports  in  ever-mingling  dyes  ; 
While  ev'ry  beam  new  transient  colours  fling  >, 
Colours  that  change  whene'er  they  wave  their  wingB.' 

]>oubtles8  these  are  not  Sbakspeare*8  sylphs ;  but  side  by  sile  with  m 
natural  and  living  rose,  we  may  still  look  with  pleasure  on  a  flowei  of 
diamonds,  as  they  come  from  the  hand  of  the  jeweller,  a  masterpiece  of 
art  and  patience,  whose  facets  make  the  light  glitter,  and  cast  a  shower 
of  sparkles  over  the  filagree  foliage  in  which  they  are  embedded.  A» 
score  of  times  in  a  poem  of  Pope's  we  stop  to  look  with  wonder  on  one 
of  these  literary  adornments.  He  feels  so  well  in  which  the  strong 
point  of  his  talent  lies,  that  he  abuses  it ;  he  delights  to  show  his  skilU 
What  can  be  staler  than  a  cari  party,  or  more  repellent  of  poetry  than 
the  queen  of  spades  or  the  king  of  hearts  ?  Yet,  doubtless  for  a  wager, 
he  has  recorded  in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  a  game  of  ombre ;  we  follow 
it,  hear  it,  recognise  the  dresses : 

*  Behold,  four  kings,  in  majesty  revered. 
With  hoary  whiskers  and  a  forky  beard ; 
And  four  &ir  queens  whose  hands  sustain  a  flowY» 
Th'  expressive  emblem  of  their  softer  power ; 
Four  knaves  in  garb  succinct,  a  trusty  band ; 
Caps  on  their  heads,  and  halberts  in  their  hand  | 
And  parti-coloured  troops,  a  shining  train. 
Drawn  forth  to  combat  on  the  velvet  plain.' ' 

We  see  the  trumps,  the  cuts,  the  tricks,  and  instantly  aftei wards  the 
coffee,  the  china,  the  spoons,  the  fiery  spirits  (to  wit,  spirits  of  wine) ; 
we  have  here  in  advance  the  modes  and  periphrases  of  Delille.  The 
celebrated  verses  in  which  Delille  at  once  employs  and  describes 
imitative  harmony,  are  translated  from  Pope.'  It  is  an  expiring 
poetry,  but  poetry  still :  an  ornament  to  put  on  a  mantelpiece  ia  aa 
inferior  work  of  art,  but  still  it  is  a  work  of  art. 

To  descriptive  talent  Pope  unites  oratorical  talent  This  art,  propec 
to  the  classical  age,  is  the  art  of  expressing  mediocre  general  ideaa. 
For  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  men  of  both  the  thinking  countries,  Eng- 
land and  France,  employed  herein  all  their  studies.  They  seized  these 
universal  and  limited  truths,  which,  being  situated  between  lofty  philo- 

»  Pope's  Works,  ii.  lU  ;  T/t^  Rape  of  the  Lock,  c.  2,  v.  47-08. 

'  ma.  c.  3.  IGO,  V.  37-44. 

•  *  Pfiins-moi  legorenient  I'amant  leger  do  Flore, 

Qu'un  doux  ruisseau  murmure  en  vers  plus  doux  encore,'  etc» 
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fophical  abstractions  and  petty  sensible  details,  are  the  subjeet-matter 
of  eloquence  and  rhetoric,  and  form  what  we  now-a-days  call  common- 
places.  They  arranged  them  in  compartments ;  niethodically  ieveloped 
them ;  made  them  obvious  by  grouping  and  symmetry ;  disposed  them 
in  regular  successions,  which  with  dignity  and  majesty  advance  under 
discipline,  and  in  a  body.     The  influence  of  this  oratorical  reason  be- 
came so  great,  that  it  was  imposed  on  poetry  itself.     Buffon  ends  by 
laying,  in  praise  of  verses,  that  they  are  as  fine  as  fine  prose.     In  fact, 
poetry  at  this  time  became  a  more  affected  prose  subjected  to  rhyme. 
It  vras  only  a  kind  of  higher  conversation  and  more  select  discourse. 
It  is  found  powerless  when  it  is  necessary  to  paint  or  represent  an 
action,  when  the  need  is  to  see  and  make  visible  living  passions,  large 
genuine  emotions,  men  of  flesh  and  blood ;  it  results  only  in  college 
epics  like  the  Henrtade,  freezing  odes  and  tragedies  like  those  of  Voltaire 
and  Jean-Baptiste  Rousseau,  or  those  of  Addison,  Thomson,  Johnson, 
and  the  rest%     It  makes  them  up  of  dissertations,  because  it  is  capable 
of  nothing  else  but  dissertations.     Here  henceforth  is  its  domain ;  and 
its  final  task  is  the  didactic  poem,  which  is  a  dissertation  in  verse. 
Pope  excelled  in  it,  and  his  most  perfect  poems  are  those  made  up  of 
precepts  and  arguments.     Artifice  in  these  is  less  shocking  than  else- 
where.    A  poem — ^I  am  wrong,  essays  like  his  upon  Criticism^  on  Jlifat$j 
and  the  OovemmerU  of  Providence,  on  the  Knowledge  and  Cfiaracters  oj 
Men,  deserve  to  be  written  after  reflection;  they  are  a  study,  and  almost 
a  scientific  monograph.     We  may,  we  even  ought,  to  weigh  all  the 
words,  and  verify  all  the  connections :  art  and  attention  are  not  super- 
fluous ;  the  question  concerns  exact  precepts  and  close  arguments.     In 
this  Pope  is  incomparable.     I  do  not  think  that  there  is  in  the  world 
a  versified  prose  like  his ;  that  of  Boileau  does  not  approach  it.     Not 
that  its  ideas  are  very  worthy  of  attention ;  we  have  worn  them  out, 
they  interest  us  no  longer.     The  Essay  on  Criticism  resembles  Boilenu's 
Epitres  and  L'Ari  Pokique,  excellent  works,  no  longer  read  but  in 
classes  at  school     It  b  a  collection  of  very  wise  precepts,  Avhose  only 
fault  is  their  being  too  true.     To  say  that  good  taste  is  rare ;  that  we 
'^ught  to  reflect  and  be  instructed  before  deciding ;  that  the  rules  of 
•rt  are  drawn  from  nature ;  that  pride,  ignorance,  prejudice,  partiality, 
i*nvy,  pervert  our  judgment ;  that  a  criticism  should  be  sincere,  modesty 
polished,  kindly, — all  these  truths  might  then  be  discoveries,  but  not  so 
now.     I  suppose  that,  at  the  time  of  Pope,  Dry  den,  and  Boileau,  men 
had  special  need  of  setting  their  ideas  in  order,  and  of  seeing  them  very 
clearly  in  very  clear  phrases.     Now  that  this  need  is  satis6ed,  it  has 
disappeared  :  we  demand  ideas,  not  arrangement  of  ideas  ;  the  pigeon- 
holes are  manufactured,  fill  them.     Pope  was  obliged  to  do  it  once  in 
the  Essa^  on  Man^  which  is  a  sort  of  Vkaire  Savoyard,^  less  original 

^  A  tale  of  J.  J.  Rousseau,  in  which  he  tries  to  de  "»ict  a  philosophical  clergy 
maa.— Tb. 
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than  the  other.  Ho  shows  that  God  made  all  for  the  be  it,  that  man 
is  limited  in  his  capacity  and  ought  not  to  judge  Grod,  that  our  pas&ona 
and  imperfections  serve  for  the  general  good  and  for  the  ends  of  Provi- 
dence,  that  happiness  lies  in  virtue  and  submission  to  the  divine  will 
You  recognise  here  a  sort  of  deism  and  optimism,  of  which  there  wjia 
much  at  that  time,  borrowed,  like  those  of  Rousseau,  from  the  Theodioea 
of  Leibnitz,  but  tempered,  toned  down,  and  arranged  for  the  use  of 
honest  people.  The  conception  is  not  very  lofly :  thb  curtmlcd  deity, 
making  his  appe&rance  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is 
but  a  residuiun:  religion  being  extinguished,  he  remained  at  the  bottom 
of  the  crucible ;  and  the  reasoners  of  the  time,  having  no  metaphysical 
inventiveness,  kept  him  in  their  system  to  stop  a  gap.  In  this  state  and 
at  this  place  this  deity  resembles  classic  verse.  He  has  an  imposing  ap- 
pearance, is  comprehended  easily,  is  stripped  of  efficacy,  is  the  product 
of  cold  argumentative  reason,  and  leaves  the  people  who  attend  to  him, 
very  much  at  ease ;  on  all  these  accoimts  he  is  akin  to  an  Alexandrine. 
This  poor  conception  is  all  the  more  wretched  in  Pope  from  not  belong- 
ing to  him,  for  he  is  only  accidentally  a  philosopher;  and  to  find  matter 
for  his  poem,  three  or  four  systems,  deformed  and  attenuated,  are  amol* 
gamated  in  his  work.  He  boasts  of  having  tempered  them  one  with 
the  other,  and  having  *  steered  between  the  extremes.*  ^  The  truth  ii^ 
that  he  did  not  understand  them,  and  that  he  jumbles  incongruoua 
ideas  at  every  step.  There  is  a  passage  in  which,  to  obtain  an  effect 
of  style,  he  becomes  a  pantheist;  moreover,  he  is  bombastic,  and 
assumes  the  supercilious,  imperious  tone  of  a  young  doctor.  I  find  no 
individual  invention  except  in  his  Moral  Essat/a ;  in  them  is  a  theory  ol 
dominant  passion  which  is  worth  reading.  After  all,  he  went  farther 
than  Boileau,  for  instance,  in  the  knowledge  of  man.  Psychology  it 
indigenous  in  England  ;  we  meet  it  there  throughout,  even  in  the  least 
creative  minds.  It  gives  rise  to  the  novel,  dispossesses  philosophy,  pro- 
iuces  the  essay,  appears  in  the  newspapers,  fills  current  literature,  liko 
vhose  indigenous  plants  which  multiply  on  every  soiL 

But  if  the  ideas  are  mediocre,  the  art  of  expressing  them  it  tnilj 
aiuurellous :  marvellous  is  the  word.  *  I  chose  verse,'  says  Pope  in  his 
Design  of  an  Essay  on  Man,  *  because  I  found  I  could  express  them 
(ideas)  more  shortly  this  way  than  in  prose  itself.'  In  fact,  every  word 
is  effective :  every  passage  must  be  read  slowly ;  every  epithet  is  an 
epitome ;  a  more  condensed  style  was  never  written ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  no  one  laboured  more  skilfully  in  introducing  philosophical 
formulas  into  the  current  conversation  of  society.  His  maxims  have 
become  proverbs.  I  open  his  Essay  on  Man  at  random,  and  fall  upon 
the  beginning  of  his  second  book.  An  orator,  an  author  of  the  school 
of  Buff^n,  would  be  transported  with  admiration  to  see  so  many  literaij 
treasures  collected  in  so  small  a  space : 

»  These  words  are  taken  from  the  Design  of  an  EsMiy  on  ifrm^ 
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Enow  then  thvself,  presume  not  God  to  Hcan, 

The  proper  studj  of  mankind  is  man. 

Placed  on  this  isthmus  of  a  middle  state, 

A  being  darkly  wise,  and  rudely  great : 

With  too  much  knowledge  for  the  skeptic  side, 

With  too  much  weakness  for  the  stoic's  pride, 

He  hangs  between  ;  in  doubt  to  act,  or  rest ; 

In  doubt  to  deem  himself  a  God  or  beast ; 

In  doubt  his  mind  or  body  to  prefer ; 

Bom  but  to  die,  and  reasoning  but  to  err : 

Alike  in  ignorance,  his  reason  such 

Whether  he  thinks  too  little  or  too  much ; 

Chaos  of  thought  and  passion,  all  confused ; 

Still  by  himself  abused,  or  disabused ; 

Created  half  to  rise,  and  half  to  fall ; 

Great  lord  of  all  things,  yet  a  prey  to  all ; 

Sole  judge  of  truth,  in  endless  error  hurled, 

The  glory,  jest,  and  riddle  of  the  world.*  * 
Tke  first  verse  epitomises  the  whole  of  the  preceding  book,  and  lh€ 
second  epitomises  the  present  erne ;  it  is,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  staircase  * 
leading  from  temple  to  temple,  regularly  composed  of  symmetrical  steps, 
so  aptly  disposed  that  from  the  first  step  we  see  at  a  glance  the  whole 
building  we  have  left,  and  from  the  second  the  whole  edifice  we  are  about 
to  visit.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  finer  entrance,  or  one  more  conformable 
to  the  rules  which  bid  us  unite  our  ideas,  recall  them  when  deyeloped, 
pre-announce  them  when  not  yet  developed  ?  But  this  is  not  enough. 
After  this  brief  announcement,  which  premises  that  he  is  about  to  treat 
of  human  nature,  a  longer  announcement  is  necessary,  to  paint  in  ad- 
Tance,  with  the  greatest  possible  splendour,  this  human  nature  of  which 
he  is  about  to  treat.  This  is  the  proper  oratorical  exordium,  like  those 
which  Bossuet  sets  at  the  beginning  of  his  funeral  orations ;  a  sort  of 
elaborate  portico  to  receive  the  audience  on  their  entrance,  and  prepare 
them  for  the  magnificence  of  the  temple.  Couple  by  couple  the  anti- 
theses follow  each  other  like  a  succession  of  columns ;  thirteen  couples 
form  a  suite ;  and  the  last  is  raised  above  the  rest  by  a  word,  which 
eoncentrates  and  combines  alL  In  other  hands  this  prolongation  of 
the  same  form  would  become  tedious ;  in  Pope's  it  interests  us,  so  much 
variety  is  there  in  the  arrangement  and  the  adornments.  In  one  place 
the  antithesis  is  comprised  in  a  single  line,  in  another  it  occupies  two ; 
BOW  it  is  in  the  substantives,  now  in  the  adjectives  and  verbs ;  now 
only  in  the  ideas,  now  it  penetrates  the  sound  and  position  of  the  words. 
In  vain  we  see  it  reappear ;  we  are  not  wearied^  because  each  time  it 
adds  somewhat  to  our  idea,  and  shows  us  the  object  in  a  new  light 
This  object  itself  may  be  abstract,  obscure,  unpleasant,  opposed  to 
poetry ;  the  style  spreads  over  it  its  own  light ;  noble  images  borrowed 
from  the  grand  and  simple  spectacles  of  nature,  illustrate  and  adorn  it. 

>  Pope's  Works,  il. ;  An  Esmy  on  Man,  Ep.  ii.  375, a  1-ltJ. 
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For  th/jre  is  a  classical  architecture  of  ideas  as  well  aa  of  .stones :  the  first 
like  the  second,  is  a  friend  to  clearness  and  regularity,  majesty  and  calm  % 
like  the^second,  itwas  invented  in  Greece,  transmitted  through  Rome  to 
France,  through  France  to  England,  and  slightly  altered  in  its  passage. 
Of  all  the  masters  who  have  practised  it  in  England,  Pope  is  the  moel 
skilled. 

If  Pope's  argnmeDts  were  ^vritten  in  prose,  the  reader  would  hardly 
be  maved  by  them ;  he  would  instinctively  think  of  Pascal's  book,  and 
remark  upon  the  astonishing  difference  between  a  versifier  and  a  man. 
A  good  epitome,  a  good  bit  of  style,  well  worked  out,  well  written, 
he  would  say,  and  nothing  further.  Clearly  the  beauty  of  the  verses 
arose  from  the  difficulty  overcome,  the  chosen  sounds,  the  symmetrical 
rhythms ;  this  was  all,  and  it  was  not  much.  A  great  writer  is  a 
man  who,  having  passions,  knows  his  dictionary  and  gnunmar ;  Pope 
thoroughly  knew  his  dictionary  and  his  grammar,  but  stopped  there. 

People  will  say  that  this  merit  is  small,  and  that  I  do  not  inspire 
them  with  a  desire  to  read  Pope's  verses.  True;  at  least  I  do  not 
counsel  them  to  read  many.  I  would  add,  however,  by  way  of  excuse, 
that  there  is  a  kind  in  which  he  succeeds,  that  his  descriptive  and 
oratorical  talents  find  in  portraiture  matter  which  suits  them,  and  that 
in  this  he  frequently  approaches  La  Bruy^re ;  that  several  of  his  por- 
traits, those  of  Addison,  Lord  Hervey,  Lord  Wharton,  the  Duchess 
^  of  Marlborough,  are  medals  worthy  of  finding  a  place  in  the  cabinet  of 
tlie  curious,  and  of  remaining  in  the  archives  of  the  human  race;  that 
when  he  chisels  one  of  these  heads,  the  abbreviative  images,  the  un- 
looked-for connections  of  words,  the  sustained  and  multiplied  contrasts, 
the  perpetual  and  extraordinary  conciseness,  the  incessant  and  increas- 
ing impulse  of  all  the  strokes  of  eloquence  combined  upon  the  same 
spot,  stamp  upon  the  memory  im  impress  which  we  never  forget.  It 
is  better  to  repudiate  these  partial  apologies,  and  frankly  to  avow  that, 
on  the  whole,  this  great  jjoet,  the  gloiy  of  his  age,  is  wearisome, 
wearisome  to  us.  *  A  woman  of  forty,*  says  Stendhal, '  is  only  beautiful 
to  those  who  have  loved  her  in  their  youth.*  The  poo/  muse  in  ques- 
tion is  not  forty  years  old  for  us  ;  she  is  a  hundred  and  forty.  Let  us 
remember,  when  we  wbh  to  judge  her  fairly,  the  time  when  we  made 
French  verses  like  our  Latin  verse.  The  taste  has  been  transformed 
an  age  ago,  for  the  human  mind  has  wheeled  round  ;  with  the  prospect 
the  perspective  has  changed ;  we  must  take  this  displacement  into  ac« 
count.  Now-a-days  we  demand  new  ideas  and  bare  sentiments ;  w« 
care  no  longer  for  the  clothing,  we  want  the  thing.  Exordium,  transi- 
tions, peculiarities  of  style,  elegances  of  expression,  the  whole  literary 
wardrobe,  is  sent  to  the  old-clothes  shop  ;  we  only  keep  what  is  indis- 
pensable ;  we  trouble  ourselves  no  more  about  adornment,  but  about 
truth.  The  men  of  the  preceding  century  were  quite  different.  This 
was  seen  when  Pope  translated  the  Iliad ;  it  was  the  Iliad  written  in 
style  of  the  Hmriade :  by  virtue  of  this  travesty  the  public  admired 
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it  Tliej  woidd  not  have  admired  it  in  the  simple  Greek  guise  ;  thej 
only  consented  to  see  it  in  powder  and  ribbons.  It  was  the  costume  of 
the  time,  and  it  was  very  necessary  to  put  it  on.  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  com- 
mercial and  academical  style  affirms  even  that  the  demand  for  elegance 
bad  increased  so  much,  that  pure  nature  could  no  longer  be  borne. 

Good  society  and  men  of  letters  made  a  little  world  by  themselves, 
which  had  been  formed  and  refined  after  the  manner  and  ideas  of  France. 
Thej  had  taken  a  correct  and  noble  style  at  the  same  time  as  fashion 
and  fine  manners.  They  held  by  this  style  as  by  their  coat ;  it  was  a 
matter  of  propriety  or  ceremony ;  there  was  an  accepted  and  unalterable 
pattern;  ikey  could  not  change  it  without  indecency  or  ridicule:  to 
write,  not  according  to  the  rules,  especially  in  verse,  effusively  and 
naturally,  would  have  been  like  showing  oneself  in  the  drawing-room 
in  slippers  and  a  dressing-gown.  Their  pleasure  in  reading  verse  was  to 
try  whether  the  pattern  had  been  exactly  followed,  originality  was  only 
permitted  in  details ;  you  might  adjust  here  a  lace,  there  some  band, 
but  you  were  bound  scrupulously  to  preserve  the  conventional  form, 
to  brash  everything  minutely,  and  never  to  appear  without  new  gold 
lace  and  glossy  broadcloth.  The  attention  was  only  bestowed  on  refine* 
ments  ;  a  more  elaborate  braid,  a  more  brilliant  velvet,  a  feather  more 
gracefully  arranged ;  to  this  were  boldness  and  experiment  reduced ; 
*the  smallest  incorrectness,  the  slightest  incongruity,  would  have  offended 
their  eyes ;  they  perfected  the  infinitely  little.  Men  of  letters  acted  like 
these  coquettes,  for  whom  the  superb  goddesses  of  Michael  Angelo  and 
Bubens  are  but  milkmaids,  but  who  utter  a  cry  of  pleasure  at  the  sight 
of  a  ribbon  at  twenty  francs  a  yard.  A  division,  a  displacing  of  Vmi^es, 
a  metaphor  delighted  them,  and  this  was  all  which  could  still  transport 
them.  They  went  on  day  by  day  embroidering,  bedizening,  narrowing 
the  bright  classic  robe,  until  at  last  the  human  mind,  feeling  fettered, 
tore  it,  cast  it  away,  and  began  to  move.  Now  that  this  robe  is  on  the 
ground  the  critics  pick  it  up,  hang  it  up  in  their  museums,  so  that 
everybody  can  see  it,  shake  it,  and  try  to  conjecture  from  it  the  feelings 
of  the  fine  lords  and  of  the  fine  speakers  who  wore  it. 

V. 
It  is  not  everything  to  have  a  beautiful  dress,  strongly  sewn  and 
fatbionable ;  one  must  be  able  to  get  into  it  easily.  Reviewing  the  whole 
train  of  the  English  poets  of  the  eighteenth  century,  we  perceive  that 
they  do  not  easily  get  into  the  clas>sical  dress.  This  gold-embroidered 
jacket,  so  well  fitted  for  a  Frenchman,  hardly  suits  their  figure  ;  from 
time  to  time  a  hasty,  awkward  movement  makes  rents  in  the  sleeves 
and  elsewhere.  For  instance,  Matthew  Prior  seems  at  first  sight  to 
have  all  the  qualities  necessary  to  wear  the  jacket  well ;  he  has  been  an 
ambassador  to  France,  and  writes  pretty  French  versde  society ;  he  turns 
o£F  with  facility  little  jesting  |>oems  on  a  dinner,  a  lady ;  he  is  gallant, 
a  man  of  society,  a  pleasant  stoiy-teller,  epicurean,  even  sceptical  I^^ 
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the  oourtien  of  Charles  ii«,  that  is  to  say,  as  far  as  and  indnding  poIi« 
tical  roguery ;  in  short,  he  is  an  accomplished  man  of  the  world,  as 
time^  went,  with  a  correct  and  flowing  style,  having  at  command  a  light 
and  a  noble  verse,  and  pulling,  according  to  the  rules  of  Bossu  and 
Boileau,  the  string  of  mythological  puppets.  With  all  this,  we  find 
him  neither  gay  enough  nor  refined  enrugh.  Bolingbroke  called  him 
viooden-faccd,  stubborn,  and  said  he  had  something  Dutch  in  his  ap- 
pearance. His  manners  smacked  very  strongly  of  those  of  Rochester^ 
and  the  well-clad  refuse  which  the  Restoration  bequeathed  to  the  Re- 
volution. He  took  the  first  woman  at  hand,  shut  himself  up  with  her 
for  several  days,  drank  hard,  fell  asleep,  and  let  her  make  off  with  hit 
money  and  clothes.  Amongst  other  drabs,  ugly  enough  and  alwaja 
dirty,  he  finished  by  keeping  Elizabeth  Cox,  and  all  but  married  her ; 
fortunately  he  died  just  in  time.  His  style  was  like  his  manners. 
When  he  tried  to  imitate  La  Fontaine^s  Hans  Carvelj  he  made  it  dull, 
and  lengthened  it ;  he  could  not  be  piquant,  but  he  was  biting ;  liia 
obscenities  have  a  cynical  crudity ;  his  raillery  is  a  satire ;  and  in  one 
of  his  poems,  To  a  Young  GetUleman  in  Lcve^  the  lash  becomes  a  knock- 
down blow.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  not  a  common  roysterer. 
Of  his  two  principal  poems,  one  on  Solomon  paraphrases  and  treali 
of  the  remark  of  Ecclesiastes,  '  All  is  vanity.'  From  tliis  picture  you 
see  forthwith  that  you  are  in  a  biblical  land :  such  an  idea  would  not* 
then  have  occurred  to  a  friend  of  the  Regent  of  France,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans.  Solomon  relates  how  he  in  vain  '  proposed  his  doubts  to  the 
lettered  Rabbins,'  how  he  has  been  equally  unfortunate  in  the  hopes 
and  desires  of  love,  the  possession  of  power,  and  ends  by  trusting  to 
an  *  omniscient  Master,  omnipresent  King.'  Here  we  have  English 
gloom  and  English  conclusions.^  Moreover,  -under  the  rhetorical  and 
uniform  composition  of  his  verses,  we  perceive  warmth  and  passion, 
rich  paintings,  a  sort  of  magnificence,  and  the  profusion  of  a  surchaiged 
imagination.  The  sap  in  England  is  always  stronger  than  in  France  ; 
the  sensations  there  are  deeper,  and  the  thoughts  more  originaL  Prior's 
other  poem,  very  bold  and  philosophical,  against  conventional  truths 
and  pedantries,  is  a  droll  discourse  on  the  seat  of  the  soul,  from  which 
Voltaire  has  taken  many  ideas  and  much  foulness.  The  whole  arsenal 
of  the  sceptic  and  materialist  was  built  and  published  in  England,  wlun 
the  French  took  to  it.  Voltaire  has  only  selected  and  sharpened  the 
arrows.  Observe  also  that  this  poem  is  wholly  written  in  a  prosaic 
style,  with  a  harsh  common  sense  and  a  medical  frankness,  unterrified 
by  the  foulest  abominations.'     Candide  and  the  Earl  of  ChmUrfitkit 

•  Prior's  Works,  ed.  GUfiUan,  1861 :  —— 

'  In  the  remotest  wood  and  lonely  grot, 
Ortain  to  meet  that  worst  of  evils,  thought* 

•  Alma,  canto,  U.  o.  937-976 : 

•Your  nicer  Hottentots  think  meet 
With  guts  and  tripe  to  deck  their  feetGoOQle 
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£arSy  by  Toltaiie,  are  more  brilUant  but  not  more  genuine  productions. 
On  the  whole,  wiUi  his  coarseness,  want  of  taste,  prolixity,  perspicacity, 
passion,  there  is  something  in  this  man  not  in  accordance  with  classical 
elegance.     He  goes  beyond  it  or  does  not  attain  it 

This  uncongeniality  increases,  and  attentive  eyes  soon  discover  under 
the  regular  doak  a  kind  of  energetic  and  precise  imagination,  ready  to 
break  through  it  In  thb  age  lived  Gay,  a  sort  of  La  Fontaine,  as  near 
La  Fontaine  as  an  Englishman  can  be,  that  is,  not  very  near,  but  at 
least  kind  and  amiable,  very  sincere,  very  frank,  strangely  thoughtless, 
bom  to  be  duped,  and  a  young  man  to  the  last.  Swifl  said  of  him  that 
he  ought  never  to  have  lived  more  than  twenty-two  years.  *  In  wit  • 
man,  simplicity  a  child,'  wrote  Pope.  He  lived,  like  La  Fontaine,  at  the 
expense  of  the  great,  travelled  as  much  as  he  could  at  their  charge,  lost 
hb  money  in  South- Sea  speculations,  aspired  to  a  plao^  at  court,  wrote 
fables  fuU  of  humanity  to  form  the  heart  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberiand,' 
ended  by  settling  as  a  friend  and  parasite,  as  a  domestic  poet  with  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Queensberry.  He  had  little  of  the  grave  in  his 
character ;  not  much  of  scruple  and  persistence.  It  was  his  sad  lot,  he 
said,  *  that  he  could  get  nothing  from  the  court^  whether  he  wrote  for 
cr  against  it»*    And  he  wrote  his  own  epitaph : 

*  life  is  a  jest ;  and  all  things  show  it, 
I  thought  80  once ;  bat  now  I  know  it'* 

This  careless  laugher,  to  revenge  himself  on  the  minister,  wrote  the 
Beg^an^  Opera,  the  fiercest  and  dirtiest  of  caricatures.*  In  this  court 
they  slaughter  men  in  place  of  scratching  them;  babes  handle^the 
knife  like  the  rest  Tet  he  was  a  laugher,  but  in  a  style  of  his  own, 
er  rather  in  that  of  his  country.  Seeing  'certain  young  men  of 
insipid  delicacy,'^  Ambrose  Philips,  for  instance,  who  wrote  elegant 
and  tender  pastorals,  in  the  manner  of  Fontenelle,  he  amused  him- 
self by  parodying  and  contradicting  them,  and  in  the  Shepherd's  Week 
introduced  real  rural  manners  into  the  metre  and  form  of  the  visionary 
poetry: 

'  Thou  wilt  not  find  my  shepherdess  idly  piping  on  oaten  reeds,  bat  milking 
die  kine,  tying  up  the  sheaves,  or,  if  the  hogs  are  astray,  driving  themto  theii 

With  downcast  looks  on  Totta's  legs 
The  ogling  yoath  most  hnmblj  begs, 
8he  would  not  from  his  hopes  remove 
At  once  his  breakfast  and  his  love.  .  .  . 
Before  you  see,  you  smell  your  toast. 
And  sweetest  she  who  stinks  the  most** 

I  The  dnke  who  was  afterwards  nicknamed  '  the  Butcher.' 

"  Poeme  on  Several  Oceaeione,  by  Mr.  John  Gay,  1745,  2  vols.  il.  141. 

*  See  VOL  U.  ch.  ii.  p.  50. 

^Poeme  <m  Several  Oeeaehna;  The  Proeme  to  The  ShephertC^  Week.  1  04 
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styes.  My  sheplMrd  •  .  sleepeth  not  under  myrtle  shades,  bat  under  a  hedges 
nor  doth  he  vi^^lantly  defend  his  flocks  from  wolves,  because  there  are  none.*  ^ 

Fancy  a  shepherd  of  Tlieocritus  or  Virgil,  oompelled  to  put  on  bob- 
nailed  shoes  and  the  dress  of  a  Devonshire  cowherd ;  such  an  oddity 
would  amuse  us  by  the  contrast  of  his  person  and  his  garments.  So 
here  The  Magidcaiy  The  Shepherd's  Stnrggle,  are  Irnvestied  in  a  modem 
guise.     Listen  to  the  song  of  the  first  shepherd,  *  Lobbin  Clout: * 

*  Leek  to  the  Welch,  to  Dutchmen  butter's  deai^ 
Of  Irish  swains  potatoe  is  the  chear ; 
Oat  for  their  feasts,  the  Scotisb  sheplierds  grinds 
Sweet  turnips  are  the  food  of  Blouzelind. 
While  she  loves  turnips,  butter  I'll  despise^ 
Nor  leeks,  nor  oatmeal,  nor  potatoe  prize.'* 

The  other  shepherd  answers  in  the  same  metre ;  and  the  duet  OMitiiitiei^ 
Terse  after  verse,  in  the  ancient  manner,  but  now  amidst  turnips,  strong 
beer,  fat  pigs,  bespattered  at  will  by  modern  country  vulgarities  and 
the  dirt  of  a  northern  climate.  Van  Ostade  and  Teniers  love  these 
vulgar  and  clownbh  idyls ;  and  in  Gray,  as  well  as  with  them,  unvarnished 
and  sensual  drollery  has  its  sway.  The  people  of  the  north,  who  are 
great  eaters,  always  liked  country  fairs.  The  vagaries  of  toss-pots  and 
gossips,  the  grotesque  outburst  of  the  popular  and  animal  mind,  put 
them  into  good  humour.  One  must  be  genuinely  a  worldling  or  an 
ardst,  a  Frenchman  or  an  Italian,  to  be  disgusted  with  them.  Thej 
are  the  product  of  the  country,  as  well  as  meat  and  beer :  let  us  trj, 
in  or^er  that  we  may  enjoy  them,  to  forget  wine,  delicate  fruits,  to 
give  ourselves  blunted  senses,  to  become  in  imagination  compatriots 
of  such  men.  We  have  become  used  to  the  pictures  of  these  drunken 
clods,  which  Louis  xiv.  called  *  baboons,'  to  these  red  oooka  who  scn^ie 
their  horse-raddish,  and  to  the  like  scenes.  Let  us  get  use^  to  Gay ; 
to  his  poem  Trivia^  or  the  Art  of  Walking  the  Streets  of  London:  to  his 
advice  as  to  dirty  gutters,  and  shoes  *  with  firm,  well-hammer'd  soles  ;* 
his  description  of  the  amours  of  the  goddess  Cloacina  and  a  scavenger, 
whence  sprang  the  shoeblacks.  He  is  a  lover  of  the  real,  has  a  pre- 
cise imagination,  does  not  see  objects  on  a  large  scale,  but  singly,  with 
all  their  outlines  and  surroundings,  whatever  they  may  be,  beautiful  or 
ugly,  dirty  or  clean.  The  other  literary  men  act  Ukewisey  even  the 
known  classical  writers,  even  Pope.  There  is  in  Pope  a  minute  desctip* 
tion,  adorned  with  high-coloured  words,  local  details,  in  which  abbie- 
viative  and  characteristic  features  are  stamped  with  such  a  liberal  and 
sure  hand,  that  you  would  take  the  author  for  a  modem  realist,  and 
would  find  in  the  work  an  historical  document'    As  to  Swift,  he  is  the 

>  The  Proeme  to  The  Sheplierd's  Week,  i.  66. 

•  Gay's  Poems,  The  Shepherd's  Week  ;  first  pastoral,  The  SquabUe,  p,  801 

*  Epistle  to  Mrs.  BIoutU,  *  on  her  leavin|>:  the  town.'       ^^  , 
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bitterest  poeitiYist,  and  more  so  in  poetry  tfian  la  prose.  Read  hit 
eclogue  on  Strephon  and  ddoe^  if  you  would  know  how  far  men  can 
debase  the  noble  poetic  drapery.  They  make  a  dishclout  of  it,  or  dress 
clodhoppers  in  it ;  the  Roman  toga  and  Greek  chlnmys  do  not  suit  these 
barbarians*  shouldeis.  They  are  like  those  knights  of  the  middle-ages, 
who,  when  they  had  taken  Constantinople,  muffled  themselves  for  a 
joke,  in  long  Byzantine  robes,  and  went  riding  through  the  streets  in 
these  disguises,  dragging  their  embroidery  in  the  gutter. 

These  men  will  do  well,  like  the  knights,  to  return  to  their  manor^ 
Uieir  country,  the  mud  of  their  ditches,  and  ihe  dunghill  of  their  farm- 
yards. The  less  man  is  fitted  for  social  life,  the  more  he  is  fitted  for 
solitary  life.  He  enjoys  the  country  the  more  lor  enjoying  the  world 
less.  Englishmen  have  always  been  more  feudal  and  more  fond  of  the 
country  than  Frenchmen.  Under  Louis  xiv.  and  Louis  xv.  the  worst 
misfortune  for  a  nobleman  was  to  go  to  his  estate  in  the  country  and 
grow  rusty  there ;  away  irom  the  smiles  of  the  king  and  the  fine  con- 
versations of  Versailles ;  there  was  nothing  left  but  to  yawn  and  die. 
In  England,  in  spite  of  the  artificial  civilisation  and  worldly  ceremonies, 
the  love  of  the  chase  and  of  physical  exercises,  political  interests  and 
the  necessities  of  elections  ^  brought  the  nobles  back  to  their  domains. 
And  there  their  natural  instincts  returned.  A  sad  and  impassioned 
man,  naturally  self-dependent,  converses  with  objects ;  a  grand  grey 
sky,  whereon  the  autumn  mists  slumber,  a  sudden  burst  of  sunshine 
lighting  up  a  moist  field,  depress  or  excite  him ;  inanimate  things  seem 
to  him  instinct  with  life ;  and  the  feeble  clearness,  which  in  the  mom- 
mg  reddens  the  fringe  of  heaven,  moves  him  as  much  as  the  smile  of  a 
young  girl  at  her  first  ball.  Thus  is  genuine  descriptive  poetry  bom. 
It  appears  in  Dryden,  in  Pope  himself,  even  in  the  writers  of  elegant 
pastorals,  and  breaks  out  in  Thomson's  Seasons.  This  poet,  the  son  of 
a  clergyman,  and  very  poor,  lived,  like  most  of  the  literary  men  of  the 
time,  on  benefactions  and  literary  subscriptions,  on  sinecures  and  poli- 
tical pensions ;  he  did  not  marry  for  lack  of  money ;  wrote  tragedies, 
because  tragedies  were  lucrative ;  and  ended  by  settling  in  a  country- 
bouse,  Ijring  in  bed  till  mid-day,  indolent,  contemplative,  but  a  good 
and  honest  man,  affectionate  and  beloved.  He  saw  and  loved  the 
country  in  its  smallest  details,  not  outwardly  only,  as  Saint  Lambert,^ 
his  imitator ;  he  made  it  his  joy,  his  amusement,  his  habitual  occupa- 
tion ;  a  gardener  at  heart,  delighted  to  see  the  spring  arrive,  happy  to 
be  able  to  enclose  an  extra  field  in  his  garden.  He  paints  all  the  little 
things,  without  being  ashamed,  for  they  interest  him ;  takes  pleasure 
in  *  the  smell  of  the  dairy  ;  *  you  hear  him  speak  of  the  *  insect  armies,* 
and  *  when  the  envenomed  leaf  begins  to  curl,' '  and  of  the  birds  which, 

'  A  French  pastoral  writer  (!71 7-1803),  who  wrote.  In  imitation  of  Thomson 
Lei  8(dsonSi—Tn. 
•  Poetical  Works  of  J.  Thjvpso%  ed  R.  Bell,  1855,  2  .vols.(j5^.  Spring,  la 
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foreseeing  the  appronchmg  rain,  *  streak  their  wings  with  oil,  to  throU 
the  lucid  moisture  trickling  off/  *  He  perceives  objects  so  clearly  thfll 
he  make^  them  visible  :  we  recognise  the  English  landscnpe,  green  tad 
moist,  half  drowned  in  floating  vapours,  blotted  here  and  there  \j  Tkhl 
doudi^  which  bunt  in  showera  at  the  horizon,  which  thej  dmrk«i  t 

•  Th'  effusive  South 
Warms  the  wide  air,  and  o'er  the  void  of  heaven 
Breathes  the  big  clouds  with  vernal  showers  distent.* 
Thus  all  day  long  the  full-distended  clouds 
Indulge  their  genial  storea  and  well-showered  earth 
Is  deep  enriched  with  vegetable  life ; 
Till,  in  the  western  sky,  the  downward  son 
Looks  out,  effulgent  from  amid  the  flush 
Of  broken  clouds,  gay-shifting  to  his  beam. 
The  rapid  radiance  instantaneous  strikes 
The  illumined  mountain ;  through  the  forest  streama ; 
Shakes  on  the  floods ;  and  in  a  yellow  mist. 
Far  smoking  o'er  the  interminable  plain. 
In  twinkling  myriads  lights  the  dewy  gems. 
Moist,  bright,  and  green,  the  landscape  laoghs  around'*  * 

This  is  emphatic,  but  it  is  also  opulent  In  this  air  and  this  vegetatioa, 
in  this  imagination  and  this  style,  there  is  a  heaping  up,  and,  as  it  were, 
an  imparting  of  effaced  or  sparkling  tints;  they  are  here  the  glistening 
and  lustrous  robe  of  nature  and  art.  We  must  se<'  them  in  Rubens— *h# 
is  the  painter  and  poet  of  the  teeming  and  humid  clime ;  but  we  find  it 
also  in  others,  and  in  this  magnificence  of  Thomson :  in  this  exagge- 
rated, luxuriant,  grand  ooiouring,  we  find  occasionally  the  lich  paletM 
of  Bubens. 

VL 
All  this  suits  ill  the  classical  embroidery.  Thomson*8  visible  imita* 
tions  of  Virgil,  his  episodes  inserted  like  a  veneering,  his  invocations  to 
spring,  to  the  muse,  to  philosophy,  all  the  relics  of  the  conventionalisms 
of  the  college,  produce  an  incongruity.  But  the  contrast  is  much  more 
nuirked  in  another  way.  The  worldly  artificial  life  such  as  Liouis  xiY 
had  made  fashionable,  began  to  weary  Europe.  It  was  found  dry  and 
hollow ;  people  grew  tired  of  always  acting,  submitting  to  etiquette. 
They  felt  that  gallantry  is  not  love,  nor  madrigals  poetry,  nor  amoid* 
ment  happiness.  They  perceived  that  man  is  not  an  elegant  doll,  or  a 
dandy  the  masterpiece  of  nature,  and  that  there  is  a  world  outside  the 
drawing-rooms.  A  Genevese  plebeian  (J.  J.  Rousseau),  Protestant  and 
solitary,  whom  religion,  education,  poverty,  and  genius  had  led  more 
quickly  and  further  tlian  others,  spoke  out  the  public  secret  aloud; 
and  it  was  thought  that  he  had  discovered  or^ediscovered  the  country} 
conscience,  religion,  the  rights  of  man,  and  natural  sentiments.     Tbel 


*  Poetical  Works  of  Thomson,  S^ng,  U.  19.  M4.  lft> 
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•ppeated  a  new  personality,  the  idol  and  model  of  his  time,  the  sensi* 
Ihre  man,  who,  hj  his  grave  character  and  relish  of  nature,  contrasted 
with  the  man  of  the  conrt  Doubtless  this  personality  smacks  of  the 
places  he  has  frequented.  He  is  refined  and  insipid,  melting  at  the 
nght  of  the  young  lambs  nibbling  the  springing  grass,  blessing  the  little 
birds,  who  give  a  concert  to  celebrate  their  happiness.  He  is  emphatic 
and  wordy,  writes  tirades  on  sentiment,  inveighs  against  the  age,  apos- 
trophises virtue,  reason,  truth,  and  the  abstract  divinities,  which  are 
engraved  in  delicate  outline  on  the  frontispiece.  In  spite  of  himself,  he 
eoDtinues  a  man  of  the  diawing-room  and  the  academy ;  after  uttering 
sweet  things  to  the  ladies,  he  utters  them  to  nature,  and  declaims  in 
polished  periods  about  the  Deity.  But  after  all,  it  is  through  him  tha^ 
the  revolt  against  classical  customs  begins ;  and  in  this  respect,  it  is 
more  precocious  in  Germanic  England  than  in  Latin  France.  Thirty 
years  before  Rousseau,  Thomson  had  expressed  all  Rousseau's  senti- 
ments, almost  in  the  same  style.  Like  him,  he  painted  the  country  with 
sympathy  and  enthusiasm.  Like  him,  he  contrasted  the  golden  age  of 
primitive  simplicity  with  modern  miseries  and  corruption.  Like  him, 
he  exalted  deep  love,  conjugal  tenderness,  the  union  of  souls,  and  perfect 
esteem  animated  by  desire,  paternal  affection,  and  all  domestic  joys. 
Like  him,  he  combated  contemporary  frivolity,  tfnd  compared  the 
MMTJont  with  the  modem  republics : 

•  Proofs  of  a  people,  whose  heroic  aims 
Soared  far  above  ihe  little  selfish  sphere 
Of  doubtiiig  luodern  hfe.' ' 

like  Rousseau,  he  praised  gravity,  patriotism,  liberty,  virtue ;  rose  from 
the  spectacle  of  nature  to  the  contemplation  of  God,  and  showed  to 
man  glimpses  of  immortal  life  beyond  the  tomb.  Like  him,  in  fine,  he 
marred  the  sincerity  of  his  emotion  and  the  truth  of  his  poetry  by  sen- 
timental vapidities,  by  pastoral  billing  and  cooing,  and  by  such  an 
abundance  of  epithets,  personified  abstractions,  pompous  invocations 
and  oratorical  tirades,  that  we  perceive  in  him  beforehand  the  false  and 
decorative  style  of  Thomas,  David,*  and  the  Revolution. 

Others  follow.  The  literature  of  that  period  might  be  called  the 
library  of  the  sensitive  man.  First  there  was  Richardson,  the  puritanic 
printer,  with  his  Sir  Charles  Grand ison,*  a  man  of  principles,  accom- 
plished model  of  the  gentleman,  professor  of  decorum  and  morality, 
with  a  soul  into  the  bargain.  There  is  Sterne  too,  the  refined  and 
sickly  blackguard,  who,  amid  his  buffooneries  and  oddities,  pauses  to 
weep  over  an  ass  or  an  imaginary  prisoner.*  There  is,  in  particular, 
Madcenxie,  *  the  Man  of  Feeling,'  whose  timid,  delicate  her?  weeps  five 
cr  six  times  a  day ;  who  grows  consumptive  through  sensibility,  dares 

1  Poetical  Works  of  Thomson,  TAbBrty,  part  L  102. 

*  See  the  paintings  of  David,  called  Lea  FStes  de  la  JUvduHon, 

»  See  vol.  ii.  bk.  iii.  cb.  6.  p.  167.  *  See  vol.  ii.  bk.  iii.  cli.  ©^k7» 
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not  broach  his  love  till  at  the  point  of  death,  and  dies  in  broacli  jig  it 
Naturally,  praise  induces  satire ;  and  in  the  opposite  field  we  see  Fielding^ 
valiant  roysterer,  and  Sheridan,  briUiant  rake,  the  one  with  BlifiL,  the 
other  with  Joseph  Surface,  two  hypocrites,  especially  the  second^  not 
coarse,  red-faced,  and  smelling  of  the  vestry,  like  Tartuffe,  but  wdrldlj, 
well-clad,  a  good  speaker,  loftily  serious,  sad  and  gentle  from  excess  of 
tenderness,  who,  with  his  hand  on  his  heart  and  a.  tear  in  his  eye, 
showers  on  the  public  his  sentences  and  periods,  whilst  he  soils  his 
brother's  reputation  and  debauches  his  neighbour's  wife.     A  character, 
thus  created,  soon  has  an  epic  made  for  him.     A  Scotchman,  a  man  of 
wit,  of  overmuch  wit,  having  written  to  his  cost  an  unsuccessful  rhap- 
sody, wished  to  recover  himself,  went  amongst  the  mountains  of  bit 
country,  gathered  picturesque  images,  collected  fragments  of  legends^ 
plastered  over  the  whole  an  abundance  of  eloquence  and  rhetoric,  and 
created  a  Celtic  Homer,  Ossinn,  who,  with  Oscar,  Malvina,  and  bis 
whole  troop,  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  and,  about  1830,  ended  bj 
furnishing  baptismal  names  for  French  grisettes  and  perruquiers,     Mac- 
pherson  displayed  to  the  world  an  imitation  of  primidve  manners,  not 
over-true,  for  the  extreme  rudeness  of  barbarians  would  have  shocked 
the  people,  but  yet  well  enough  preserved  or  portrayed  to  contrast  with 
modem  civilisation,  and  persuade  the  public  that  they  were  looking 
upon  pure  nature.     A  keen  sympathy  with  Scotch  landscape,  so  gpimd^ 
so  cold,  so  gloomy,  rain  on  the   hills,  the   birch  trembling  to  the 
wind,  the  mist  of  heaven  and  the  vagueness  of  the  soul,  so  that  every 
dreamer  found  there  the  emotions  of  his  solitary  walks  and  his  philo- 
sophical glooms ;  chivalric  exploits  and  magnanimity,  heroes  who  set 
out  alone  to  engage  an  army,  faithful  virgins  dying  on  the  tomb  of 
their  betrothed ;  an  impassioned,  coloured  style,  affecting  to  be  abrupt, 
yet  polished ;  able  to  charm  a  disciple  of  Housseau  by  its  warmth  and 
elegance:  here  was  something  to  transport  the  young  enthusiasts  of 
the  time,  civilised  barbarians,  scholarly  lovers  of  nature,  dreaming  of 
the  delights  of  Savage  life,  whilst  they  shook  off  the  powder  which  the 
hairdresser  had  left  on  their  coats. 

Yet  this  is  not  the  course  of  the  main  current  of  poetry ;  it  lies  in 
the  direcdon  of  sentimental  reflection :  die  greatest  number  of  poemSi 
and  those  most  sought  after,  are  emotional  dissertations.  In  fact,  a 
sensitive  man  breaks  out  in  violent  declamations.  When  he  sees  a 
cloud,  he  dreams  of  human  nature,  and  constructs  a  phrase.  Hence 
at  thb  dme  among  poets^  swarm  the  melting  philosophers  and  the 
tearful  academicians;  Gray,  the  morose  hermit  of  Cambridge,  and 
Akenside,  a  noble  thinker,  both  learned  •  imitators  of  lofty  Greek 
poetry;  Beattie,  a  metaphysical  moralist,  with  a  young  girPs  nerves 
and  an  old  maid's  hobbies;  the  amiable  and  affectionate  Goldsmith, 
who  wrote  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,^  the  most  charming  of  Protestant 

»  See  vol.  li.  bk.  iii.  ch.  8,  p.  182. 
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pastorals;  poor  Colliiifly  a  jonng  enthusiast,  irho  was  disgusted  with 
life,  would  read  nothing  but  the  Bible,  went  mad,  was  shut  up  in 
an  asylum,  and  in  his  intervals  of  liberty  wandered  in  Chichester 
cathedral,  accompanying  the  music  with  sobs  and  groans;  Glover, 
Watts,  Shenstone,  Smart,  and  others.  The  titles  af  their  works 
sufHciently  indicate  their  eharacter.  One  writes  a  poem  on  Tb§ 
Pleasures  of  ImaguuUum,  another  on  the  Passions  and  on  Liberijf; 
one  an  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard  and  a  Hymn  to  Adversity^ 
another  a  poem  on  a  Deserted  Village,  and  on  the  character  of  sur- 
rounding civilisations  (Goldsmith's  Traveller);  another  a  sort  of  epio 
fiD  Thermopyke,  and  another  the  moral  history  of  a  young  MinstreL 
They  were  nearly  all  grave,  spiritual  men,  impassioned  for  noble  ideas, 
with  Christian  aspirations  or  convictions,  given  to  meditating  on  man, 
inclined  to  melancholy,  to  descriptions,  invocations,  lovers  of  abstrac- 
tion and  allegory,  who,  to  attain  greatness,  willingly  mounted  on  stilts. 
One  of  the  least  strict  and  most  noted  of  them  was  Toung,  the  author 
of  Night  ThoughtSy  a  clerg3rman  and  a  courtier,  who,  having  vainly 
attempted  to  enter  Parliament,  then  to  become  a  bishop,  married, 
lost  his  wife  and  children,  and  made  use  of  his  misfortunes  to  Mrrite 
meditations  on  Life,  Deaths  Immortality^  Time,  Friendship,  The  Christian 
Triumph,  Virtue^s  Apology,  A  Moral  Survey  of  the  Nocturnal  Heavens^ 
and  many  other  similar  pieces.  Doubtless  there  are  brilliant  flashfli 
of  imagination  in  his  poems ;  seriousness  and  elevation  are  not  wanting! 
we  can  even  see  that  he  aims  at  them ;  but  we  discover  much  mora 
quickly  that  he  makes  the  most  of  his  grief,  and  strikes  attitudes.  He 
exaggerates  and  declaims,  studies  eflPects  and  style,  confuses  Greek  and 
Christian  ideas.     Fancy  an  unhappy  father,  who  says: 

*  Silence  and  Darkness  t    Solemn  sisters  1    Twins 
Of  ancient  night !    I  to  Day's  soft-ey'd  sister  pay  my  oourt 
(Endymion's  rival),  and  her  aid  implore 
Now  first  implor'd  in  socconr  to  the  Muse.' ' 

And  a  few  pages  farther  on  invokes  heaven  and  earth,  when  mention 
teg  the  resurrection  uf  the  Saviour.  And  yet  the  sentiment  is  fresh 
and  sincere.  Is  it  not  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  ideas  to  put 
Christian  philosophy  into  verse  ?  Young  and  his  contemporaries  say 
beforehand  that  which  Chateaubriand  and  Lamartine  were  to  discover. 
Tlie  true,  the  futile,  all  is  here  forty  years  earlier  than  in  France.  The 
ifigels  and  the  other  celestial  machinery  long  figured  in  England  befoxa 
appearinsr  in  Ghateanbriand's  Oinie  du  Christianisme  and  the  Martyr9m 
Atala  and  Chactas  are  of  the  same  family  as  Malvina  and  Fingal.  If  Bl, 
de  Lamartine  read  Graves  odes  and  Akenside's  reflections,  he  would  find 
there  the  melancholy  sweetness,  the  exquisite  art,  the  fine  argunientb, 
and  half  the  ideas  of  his  own  poetry.  And  yet,  near  as  they  were  to 
a  literary  renovation,  Englishmen  did  not  yet  attain  it.     In  vain  the 
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foundatioii  was  changed,  the  form  persisted.  They  did  not  shake  cfl 
tlie  classical  drapery ;  they  write  too  well,  they  dare  not  be  natural 
They  have  always  a  patent  stock  of  fine  suitable  words,  pontio 
elegances,  where  each  of  them  thought  liiinself  bound  to  go  and 
search  out  his  phrases.  It  boots  them  nothing  to  be  impassionnd  or 
realistic ;  to  dare,  like  Shenstone,  describe  a  Schoolmistress^  and  thii 
very  part  on  which  she  whips  a  young  rascal;  their  simpLaity  b 
conscious,  their  frankness  archaic,  their  emotion  compassed,  their 
tears  academicaL  Ever,  at  the  moment  of  writing,  an  august  model 
starts  up,  a  sort  of  schoolmaster,  weighing  on  each  with  his  full 
weight,  with  all  the  weight  which  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  of 
literature  can  give  his  precepts.  Their  prose  is  always  the  slave  of 
the  period :  Samuel  Johnson,  who  was  at  once  the  La  Harpe  and  the 
Boileau  of  his  age,  explains  and  imposes  on  all  the  studied,  balanced, 
irreproachable  phrase ;  and  the  classical  ascendency  is  still  so  strong 
that  it  domineers  over  the  infancy  of  history,  the  only  kind  of  English 
literatUk  )  which  was  then  European  and  original.  Hume,  Robertson, 
and  Gibbon  were  almost  French  in  their  taste,  language,  education, 
conception  of  man.  They  relate  like  men  of  the  world,  cultivated  and 
instructed,  with  charm  and  clearness,  in  a  polished,  rhythmic,  sustained 
style.  They  show  a  liberal  spirit,  a  continuous  moderation,  an  im- 
partial reason.  They  banish  from  history  all  coarseness  and  tedious- 
ness.  They  write  without  caprice  or  prejudice.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  they  attenuate  human  nature;  comprehend  neither  barbarism 
nor  exaltation ;  paint  revolutions,  as  people  might  do  who  had  seen 
nothing  but  decked  drawing-rooms  and  dusted  librarie* ;  they  judge 
enthusiasts  with  the  coldness  of  chaplains  or  the  smile  of  a  sceptic; 
they  blot  out  the  salient  features  which  distinguish  human  physiog- 
nomies ;  they  cover  all  the  harsh  points  of  truth  with  a  brilliant  and 
uniform  varnish.  At  last  there  started  up  an  unfortunate  Scotch 
ploughman  (Bums),  rebelling  against  the  world,  and  in  love,  with  the 
yearnings,  lusts,  greatness,  and  irrationality  of  modern  genius.  Now 
and  then,  driving  his  plough,  he  lighted  on  jgenuine  verses,  veuves 
such  as  Heine  and  Alfred  de  Musset  have  made  in  our  own  davs.  (n 
those  few  words,  combined  after  a  new  fashion,  there  was  a  revc^lu* 
tion.  Two  hundred  new  verses  sufficed.  The  human  mind  turned  um 
its  hinges,  and  so  did  civil  society.  When  Eoiand,  being  made  a 
minister,  presented  himself  before  Louis  xyl  in  a  simple  drosa-coat 
aid  ahoee  without  buckles,  the  master  of  the  cereioonicis  raised  his 
!i»nds  to  heaven,  thinking  that  all  was  lost.     In  fact.  aU  wan  changed 
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IV.  The  Romantic  school— Its  pretensiona— Itt  tentativea— The  two  ideas  of 
modem  literature — History  enters  into  literature  —  Lamb,  Coleridge, 
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torical imitations — Excellence  of  his  national  pictures — His  interiors — 
Amiable  railleiy — Moral  aim — Place  in  modem  civilisation — Develop- 
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L 

ON  the  ere  of  the  nineteenth  centnry  began  in  Europe  the  great 
modem  revolntion.  The  thinking  public  and  the  human  mind 
ehangedy  and  underneath  these  two  collisions  a  new  literature  sprang 
up. 
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The  preceding  age  had  done  its  work.  Perfect  prose  and  classical 
style  put  within  reach  of  the  most  backward  and  the  dullest  mindi 
the  notions  of  literature  and  the  discoveries  of  science.  Moderate 
monarchies  and  reijular  administrations  had  permitted  the  middle  class 
to  develop  itself  under  the  pompous  aristocracy  of  the  court,  as  useful 
plants  may  be  seen  shooting  up  under  trees  which  serve  for  show  and 
ornament.  They  multiply,  grow,  rise  to  the  height  of  their  rivals, 
eDvolop  them  in  their  luxuriant  growth,  and  obscure  them  by  their 
de'isity.  A  new  world,  commonplace,  plebeian,  thenceforth  occupiet 
the  ground,  attracts  the  gaze,  imposes  its  form  in  manners,  stamps  itj 
image  in  the  n  ind.  Towards  the  close  of  the  century  a  sudden  con- 
course of  extraordinary  events  displays  it  all  at  once  to  the  light,  and 
sots  it  on  an  eminence  unknown  to  any  previous  age.  With  the  grand 
applications  of  science,  democracy  appears.  The  steam-engine  and 
spinning-jenny  create  in  England  towns  of  from  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  to  five  hundred  thousand  souls.  The  population  \a 
doubled  in  fifty  years,  and  agriculture  becomes  so  perfect,  that,  in  spite 
of  this  enormous  increase  of  mouths  to  be  fed,  one-sixth  of  the  inhabit- 
ants provide  from  the  same  soil  food  for  the  rest ;  importations  increase 
threefold,  and  even  more ;  the  tonnage  of  vessels  increases  sixfold,  the 
exportation  sixfold  and  more.*  Prosperity,  leisure,  instruction,  reading, 
travels,  whatever  had  been  the  privilege  of  a  few,  became  the  common 
property  of  the  majority.  The  rising  tide  of  wealth  raised  the  best  of 
the  poor  to  comfort,  and  the  best  of  the  well'to-do  to  opulence.  The 
rising  tide  of  civilisation  raised  the  mass  of  the  people  to  the  rudi- 
ments of  education,  and  the  mass  of  citizens  to  complete  education. 
In  1709  appeared  the  first  daily  newspaper,^  as  big  as  a  man's  hand, 
which  the  editor  did  not  know  how  to  fill,  and  which,  added  to  all 
the  other  papers,  did  not  produce  yearly  three  thousand  numbers.  In 
1844  the  Stamp  Office  showed  71  million  numbers,  many  as  large  and 
as  full  as  volumes.  Artisans  and  townsfolk,  enfranchised,  enriched, 
having  gained  a  competence,  left  the  low  depths  where  they  had  been 
buried  in  their  narrow  parsimony,  ignorance,  and  routine ;  they  came 
DU  the  scene,  forsook  their  workman-like  and  supernumerary's  dross, 
assumed  the  leading  parts  by  a  sudden  irruption  or  a  continuous  pro- 
gress, by  dint  of  revolutions,  with  a  prodigality  of  labour  and  genius, 
imidst  vast  wars,  successively  or  simultaneously  in  America,  France, 
the  whole  of  Europe,  founding  or  destroying  states,  inventing  or  restor- 
ing sciences,  conquering  or  acquiring  political  rights.  They  grew  noble 
through  their  great  deeds,  became  the  rivals,  equals,  conquerors  of  theii 
masters;  they  need  no  longer  imitate  them,  being  heroes  in  theij 
,    ,    t — ^ 

*  See  Alison,  History  of  Europe  ;  Porter,  Progress  of  the  NiUion. 

•  In  the  Fourth  Estate,  by  P.  Knight  Hunt,  2  vols,  1840,  it  is  said  (L  175^ 
that  the  first  daily  and  morning  paper.  The  Daily  Courant,  appc lared  in  ITQQi  ^ 
Ta 
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turn:  like  ihem,  they  can  point  to  their  crusades;  like  them,  they 
have  gained  the  right  of  having  a  poetry ;  and  like  them,  they  will 
have  a  poetry. 

In  France,  the  land  of  precocioiu  equality  and  finished  revolutions, 
we  must  observe  this  new  character — the  plebeian  bent  on  getting  on : 
Augexeau,  son  of  a  greengrocer;  Marceau,  aon  of  a  lawyer;  Murat, 
son  of  an  innkeeper ;  Ney,  son  of  a  cooper ;  Hoche,  an  old  sergeant, 
who  in  his  tent,  by  night,  read  GondilWs  Trait^  des  Sensations ;  and 
above  all,  that  thin  young  man,  with  lank  hair,  hollow  cheeks,  dried 
up  with  ambition,  his  heart  full  of  romantic  fancies  and  grand  rough- 
hewn  ideas,  who,  a  lieutenant  for  seven  years,  read  twice  through  the 
whole  stodc  of  a  bookseller  at  Valence,  who  about  this  time  (1792)  hi 
Italy,  though  suffering  from  itch,  had  just  destroyed  five  armies  with 
a  troop  of  barefooted  heroes,  and  gave  his  government  an  account  of 
his  victories  with  all  his  faidts  of  spelling  and  of  French.  He  became 
master,  proclaimed  himself  the  representative  rif  the  Revolution,  de- 
dared  'that  the  career  is  open  to  talent,'  and  impelled  others  along 
with  him  in  his  enterprises.  They  follow  him,  because  there  is  glory, 
and  above  all,  advancement  to  be  won.  '  Two  officers,'  says  Stendhal, 
'commanded  a  battery  at  Talavera;  a  ball  laid  low  the  captain.  ''Sol" 
said  the  lieutenant,  '*  Francois  is  dead,  I  shall  be  captain."  "  Not  yet," 
laid  Fran9ois,  who  was  only  stunned,  and  got  on  his  feet  again.'  Th^se 
two  mai  were  neither  enemies  nor  wicked ;  on  the  contrary,  they  WAre 
companions  and  comrades ;  but  the  lieutenant  wanted  to  rise  a  step. 
Such  was  the  sentiment  which  provided  men  for  the  exploits  and  car- 
nages of  the  Empire,  which  caused  the  Bevolution  of  1830,  and  which 
now,  in  this  vast  stifling  democracy,  compels  men  to  vie  with  each 
other  in  intrigues  and  labour,  genius  and  baseness,  to  get  out  of  their 
primitive  condition,  and  raise  themselves  to  the  summit,  whose  posses- 
sion is  assigned  to  their  union  or  promised  to  their  toiL  The  dominant 
character  now-a-days  is  no  longer  the  man  of  the  dravring-room, 
whose  place  is  certain  and  his  fortune  made,  elegant  and  unruffled, 
with  no  employment  but  to  amuse  and  please  himself;  who  loves 
to  converse^  who  is  gallant,  who  passes  his  life  in  conversations  with 
highly  dressed  ladies,  amidst  the  duties  of  society  and  the  pleasures  id 
the  world :  it  is  the  man  in  a  black  coat,  who  works  alone  in  his  room 
or  rides  in  a  cab  to  make  friends  and  protectors ;  often  envious,  feeling 
himself  always  above  or  below  his  station  in  life,  sometimes  resigned, 
never  satisfied,  but  fertile  in  inventions,  lavish  of  trouble,  finding  the 
picture  of  his  blemishes  and  his  strength  in  the  drama  of  Victor  Hugo 
and  the  novels  of  Balzac^ 

There  are  other  and  greater  cares.  With  the  state*  of  human 
loeiety,  the  form  of  the  human  mind  has  changed.     It  has  changed  by 
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a  natural  and  irresistible  development,  like  a  flower  growing  ioto  • 
fruit,  like  a  fruit  turning  to  seed.     The  mind  renews  the  evolatioa 
which  it  had  already  performed  in  Alexandria,  not  as  then  in  a  dele- 
terious atmosphere,  in  the  oniver^  degradation  of  enslaved  men,  in 
the  increasing  decadence  of  a  dissolving  society,  amidst  the  anguish  d 
despair  and  the  mists  of  a  dream ;  but  lapt  in  a  purifying  atmosphere, 
amidst  the  visible  progress  of  an  improving  society  and  the  general 
ennobling  of  free  and  elevated  men,  amidst  the  proudest  hopes,  in  the 
wholesome  clearness  of  experimental  sciences.    The  oratorical  age  iirfaich 
declined,  as  it  declined  in  Athens  and  Rome,  grouped  all  ideas  in  beaa- 
tiful  commodious  compartments,  whose  subdivisions  instantaneously  led 
the  gaze  towards  the  object  which  they  would  define,  so  that  thence- 
forth the  intellect  could  enter  upon  the  loftiest  conceptions,  and  seise 
the  aggregate  which  it  had  not  yet  embraced.     Isolated  nations,  Fren<^ 
Englbh,  Italians,  Germans,  came  to  draw  near  and  know  each  other  after 
the  shaking  of  the  Re%  olution  and  the  wars  of  the  Empire,  as  formerly 
the  separate  races,  Greeks,  Syrians,  Egyptians,  Grauls,  by  the  conquests 
of  Alexander  and  the  domination  of  Rome:  so  that  henceforth  each 
civilisation,  expanded  by  the  collision  of  neighbouring  civilisations,  can 
pass  beyond  its  national  limits,  and  multiply  its  ideas  by  the  commix- 
ture of  the  ideas  of  others.     History  and  criticism  grew  as  under  the 
Ptolemies ;  and  from  all  sides,  throughout  the  universe,  at  all  points  of 
time,  they  were  engaged  in  resuscitating  and  explaining   literatures, 
religions,  manners,  societies,  philosophies :  so  that  thenceforth  the  in- 
tellect, enfranchised  by  the  spectacle  of  past  civilisjitions,  could  escape 
from  the  prejudices  of  its  country.     A  new  race,  hitherto  torpid,  gave 
the  signal:  Germany  communicated  over  the  whole  of  Europe   tiie 
impetus  to  the  revolution  of  ideas,  as  France  to  the  revolution  of 
manners.     These  good  folk  who  smoked  and  warmed  themselves  by  the 
side  of  a  stove,  and  seemed  only  fit  to  produce  learned  editions,  found 
themselves  suddenly  the  promoters  and  leaders  of  human  thought.     No 
race  has  such  a  comprehensive  mind ;   none  is  so  well  endowed  for 
lofty  speculation.     We  see  it  in  their  language,  so  abstract,  that  beyond 
the  Rhine  it  seems  an  unintelligible  jargon.     And  yet,  thanks  to  this 
language,  they  attained  to  superior  ideas.     For  the  specialty  of  this 
revolution,  as  of  the  Alexandrian  revolution,  was  that  the  human  mind 
became  more  capable  of  abstraction.     They  made,  on  a  large  scale,  the 
same  step  as  the  mathematicians  when  they  passed  from  arithmetic  to 
algebra,  and  from  the  ordinary  calculus  to  the  calculus  of  the  infinite. 
They  perceived,  that  beyond  the  limited  truths  of  the  oratorical  ag«^ 
there  were  deeper  unfoldings ;  they  passed  beyond  Descartes  and  Liocke, 
as  the  Alexandrians  beyond  Plato  and  Aristotle :  they  understood  thai 
a  great  architect,  or  round  and  square  atoms,  were  not  causes ;  that 
fluids,  molecules,  and  monads  were  not  forces ;  that  a  spiritual  soul  of 
a  physiological  secretion  would  not  account  for  thought     They  sought 
religious  sentiment  beyond  dogmas,  poetic  beauty  beyond  rules,  critica) 
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tmth  beyond  mjtlifl.    They  desired  to  grasp  natural  and  moral  powers 
themselves,  independently  of  the  fictitious  supports  to  which  their  pre- 
decessors had  attached  them.     All  these  supports,  soub  and  atoms,  all 
these  fictions,  fluids,  and  monads,  all  these  conventions,  rules  of  the 
beautiful  and  religious  symbols,  all  rigid  classifications  of  things  natural, 
human  and  divine,  faded  away  and  vanished.     Thenceforth  they  were 
nothing  but  figures  ;  they  were  only  kept  as  an  aid  to  the  memory,  and 
as  auxiliaries  of  the  mind ;  they  served  only  provisionally,  and  as  start- 
ing -points.    Through  a  common  movement  along  the  whole  line  of  human 
thought,  causes  draw  back  into  an  abstract  region,  where  philosophy 
had  not  been  to  search  them  out  for  eighteen  centuries.     Then  waf 
manifested  the  disease  of  the  age,  the  restlessness  of  Werther  and  Faust, 
very  like  that  which  in  a  similar  moment  agitated  men  eighteen  cen- 
turies ago ;  I  mean,  discontent  with  the  present,  the  vague  desire  of  a 
higher  beauty  and  an  ideal  happiness,  the  painful  aspiration  for  the 
infinite.     Man  suffered  from  doubt,  yet  he  doubted ;  he  tried  to  seize 
again  his  beliefs,  they  melted  in  his  hand ;  he  would  sit  down  and  rest 
in  the  doctrines  and  the  satisfactions  which  sufficed  his  predecessors, 
and  he  does  not  find  them  sufidcient.     He  expends  himself,  like  Faust, 
in  anxious  researches  through  science  and  history,  and  judges  them 
vain,  dubious,  good  for  men  Uke  Wagner,^  pedants  of  the  academy  and 
the  library.    It  is  the  beyond  he  sighs  for ;  he  forebodes  it  through  the 
formulas  of  science,  the  texts  and  confessions  of  the  churches,  through 
the  amusements  of  the  world,  the  intoxications  of  love.     A  sublime 
truth  exists  behind  coarse  experience  and  handed-down  catechisms ;  a 
grand  happiness  exists  beyond  the  pleasures  of  society  and  the  delights 
of  a  family.     Sceptical,  resigned,  or  mystics,  they  have  all  caught  a 
glimpse  of  or  imagined  it,  fiom  Goethe  to  Beethoven,  from  Schiller  to 
Heine ;  they  have  risen  towards  it  in  order  to  stir  up  the  whole  swarm 
of  their  grand  dreams  ;  they  will  not  be  consoled  for  falling  away  from 
it;  they  have  mused  upon  it,  even  during  their  deepest  fall;  they  have 
instinctively  dwelt,  like  their  predecessors  the  Alexandrians  and  Chris- 
tians, in  that  splendid  invisible  world  in  which,  in  ideal  peace,  slumber 
the  creative  essences  and  powers ;  and  the  vehement  aspiration  of  their 
heart  has  drawn  from  their  sphere  the  elementary  spirits,  *  film  of  flam(\ 
who  flit  and  wave  in  eddying  motion!  birth  and  the  grave,  an  infinite 
ocean,  a  web  ever  growing,  a  life  ever  glowing,  ply  at  Timers  whizzing 
loom,  and  weave  the  vesture  of  God.' ' 

Thus  rises  the  modem  man,  impelled  by  two  sentiments,  one  demo- 
cratic, the  other  philosophic.  From  the  shallows  of  his  poverty  and 
ignorance  be  rises  with  efibrt,  lifting  the  weight  of  established  society 
and  admitted  dogmas,  disposed  either  to  reform  or  to  destroy  them, 
•nd  at  once  generous  and  rebellious.  Then  two  currents  from  France 
and  Germany  at  this  moment  cwept  into  England.     The  dykes  thert 

'  The  disciple  of  Faust.  «  Goethe's  Fcmst,  sc.  1, 
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were  so  strong,  tliey  could  liardly  force  their  way,  CTtcring  more  slowly 
Ihan  elsewhere,  but  entering  neverilieless.  They  made  themselves  • 
new  course  between  the  ancient  barriers,  and  widened  without  bursting 
them,  by  a  peaceful  and  slow  transformadoa  which  continues  till  ilus 
day. 

IL 

Hie  new  spirit  broke  out  first  in  a  Sootek  peasant,  Robert  Buras  : 
in  fact,  the  man  and  the  circumstances  were  suitable ;  scarcely  ever 
was  seen  together  more  of  misery  and  talent  He  was  bom  January 
1759,  in  the  frost  and  snow  of  a  Scotch  winter,  in  a  cottage  of  day 
built  by  his  father,  a  poor  farmer  of  Ayrshire ;  a  sad  condition,  a  sad 
country,  a  sad  lot.  A  part  of  the  gable  fell  in  a  few  days  afW  hiM 
birth,  and  his  mother  was  obliged  to  seek  refuge  with  her  child,  in  the 
middle  of  a  storm,  in  a  neighbour's  house.  It  is  hard  to  be  bom  in 
this  country.  The  soil  is  wretched ;  and  there  are  many  bare  hilla, 
where  the  harvest  often  fails.  Burns'  father,  already  old,  having  little 
more  than  his  arms  to  depend  upon,  having  taken  his  farm  at  too  high 
a  rent,  burdened  with  seven  children,  lived  parsimoniously,  or  rather 
fasting,  in  solitude,  to  avoid  temptations  to  expense.  'For  several 
years  butchers'  meat  was  a  thing  unknown  in  the  house.'  Robert  went 
barefoot  and  bareheaded ;  at  '  the  age  of  thirteen  he  assisted  in  thrash- 
ing the  crop  of  com,  and  at  fifteen  he  was  the  principal  labourer  on  the 
farm.'  The  family  did  all  the  labour ;  they  kept  no  servant,  male  or 
female.  They  scarcely  ate,  and  they  worked  too  much.  ^  This  kind  of 
life— the  cheerless  gloom  of  a  hermit,  with  the  unceasing  toil  of  a  galley 
slave — brought  me  to  my  sixteenth  year,'  Burns  says.  His  shoulderv 
were  bowed,  melancholy  seized  him ;  *  almost  eYery  evening  he  was  con- 
stantly afflicted  with  a  dull  headache,  which  at  a  future  period  of  his 
life  was  exchanged  for  a  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  a  threatening  of 
fainting  and  suffocation  in  his  bed  in  the  night-time.*  *  The  anguish  of 
mind  which  we  felt,'  says  his  brother,  *  was  very  great.'  The  father 
grew  old ;  his  gray  head,  careworn  brow,  temples  *  wearing  thin  and 
bare,'  his  tall  bent  figure,  bore  witness  to  the  grief  and  toil  which  liad 
spent  him.  The  factor  wrote  him  insolent  and  threatening  letters  whidi 
*  set  all  the  family  in  tears.'  There  was  a  respite  when  the  father  changed 
his  farm,  but  a  lawsuit  sprang  up  between  him  and  the  proprietor : 

'  After  three  years'  tossing  and  whirling  in  the  vortex  of  Utigstion,  my  fkibm 
was  just  saved  from  the  horrors  of  a  gaol  by  a  consamptioo^  which  after  two  yeanf 
promises  kindly  stepped  in.' 

In  order  to  snatch  something  from  the  claws  of  the  lawyers,  the  two 
sons  were  obliged  to  step  in  as  creditors  for  arrears  of  wages.  With 
this  little  sum  they  took  another  farm.  Robert  had  seven  pounds  a 
year  for  his  labour;  for  several  years  his  whole  expenses  did  not 
exceed  this  wretched  pittance ;  he  had  resolved  to  succeed  by  f oroi 
of  abstinenoe  and  toil; 
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*  I  read  fanning  books,  I  calculated  crops,  I  attended  markets ;  .  .  but  tb« 
first  year,  from  unfortunately  buying  bad  seed,  the  second  from  a  la.  a  harvM* 
we  lost  balf  our  crops. 

Troubles  came  apaoe ;  poverty  always  engenders  them.  The  mastei^ 
Biason  Armour,  whose  daughter  was  Buma^  sweetheart,  was  said  to  con- 
template prosecuting  him,  to  obtain  a  guarantee  for  the  support  of  hit 
expected  progeny,  though  he  refused  to  accept  him  as  a  son-in-law. 
Jean  Armour  abandoned  him ;  he  could  not  give  his  name  to  the  child 
that  was  coming.  He  was  obliged  to  hide ;  he  had  been  subjected  to 
•  public  punishment  He  said :  *  Even  in  the  hour  of  social  mirth, 
my  gaiety  is  the  madness  of  an  intoxicated  criminal  under  the  hands  ojf 
the  executioner.'  He  resolred  to  leave  the  country ;  he  agreed  with 
Mr.  Charles  Douglas  for  thirty  pounds  a  year  to  be  bookkeeper  or 
overseer  on  his  estate  in  Jamaica;  for  want  of  money  to  pay  the 
passage,  he  was  about  to  'indent  himself,'  that  is,  become  bound  as 
apprentice,  when  the  success  of  his  volume  put  a  score  of  guineas  into 
his  hands,  and  for  a  time  brought  him  brighter  days.  Such  was  his 
life  up  t^  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  and  that  which  succeeded  was  little 
better. 

Fancy  in  this  condition  a  man  of  genius,  a  true  poet,  capable  of 
the  most  delicate  emotions  and  the  most  lofty  aspirations,  wishing  to 
rise,  to  rise  to  the  summit  of  which  he  deemed  himself  capable  and 
worthy.^ 

Ambition  had  early  made  itself  heard  in  him : 

'  I  had  felt  early  some  stirrings  of  ambition,  but  they  were  the  blind  groping 
•f  Homer's  Cyclops  round  the  walls  of  his  cave.  .  .  .  The  only  two  openings  by 
which  I  could  enter  the  temple  of  fortune  were  the  gate  of  niggardly  economy,  or 
the  path  of  little  chicaning  bargain-making.  The  first  is  so  contracted  an  aper* 
ture,  I  never  could  squeeze  myself  into  it ;  the  last  1  always  hated— there  was 
contamination  in  the  veiy  entrance.'* 

Low  occupations  depress  the  soul  even  more  than  the  body;  man 
perishes  in  them — is  obliged  to  perish  ;  of  necessity  there  remains  of 
him  nothing  but  a  machine :  for  in  the  kind  of  action  in  which  all  is 
monotonous,  in  which  throughout  the  long  day  the  arms  lift  the  same 
fljiil  and  drive  the  same  plough,  if  thought  does  not  take  this  uniform 
m-.'vem'int,  the  work  is  ill  done.  The  poet  must  take  care  not  to  be 
turned  aside  by  his  poetry;  to  do  as  Burns  did,  *  think  only  of  his 
work  whilst  he  "was  at  it.'  He  must  think  of  it  always,  in  the  evening 
unyoking  his  cattle,  on  Sunday  putting  on  his  new  coat,  counting  on 
his  fingers  the  eggs  and  poultry,  thinking  of  the  kinds  of  dung,  finding 
a  means  of  using  only  one  pair  of  shoes,  and  of  selling  his  hay  at  a 
penny  a  truss  more.     He  wiU  not  succeed  if  he  has  not  the  patient 

'  Most  of  these  details  are  taken  from  the  Life  and  Works  of  Burnt,  by 
ft.  Chambers,  1851,  4  vols. 

»  Chambers,  Life  of  Burns,  i.  R  Digi,i,ed  by  Google 
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dulness  of  a  labourer,  and  the  crafty  Tigilaiice  of  a  petty  ebopkeeper. 
How  would  you  have  poor  Bums  succeed  ?  He  was  out  of  place  from 
his  birth,  and  tried  his  utmost  to  raise  himself  above  his  condition.' 
At  the  farm  at  Lochlea,  during  meal-thnes,  the  only  moments  of  re- 
laxation, parents,  brothers,  and  sbters,  ate  with  a  spoon  in  one  hand 
and  a  book  in  the  other.  Burns,  at  the  school  of  Hugh  Rodger,  a 
teacher  of  mensuration,  and  later  at  a  dub  of  young  men  at  Tco'boiton, 
strove  to  exercise  himself  in  general  questions,  and  debated  pro  and 
eon  in  order  to  see  both  sides  of  every  idea.  He  carried  a  book  in  his 
pocket  to  study  in  spare  moments  in  the  fields ;  he  wore  out  thus  two 
copies  of  Mackenzie's  Man  of  Feeling.  '  The  coUection  of  songs  was 
my  vade  mecum,  1  poured  over  them  driving  my  cart,  or  walking  to 
labour,  song  by  song,  verse  by  verse,  carefully  noting  the  true,  tender, 
sublime,  or  fustian.*  He  mainiained  a  correspondence  with  several  of 
his  companions  in  the  same  rank  of  life  in  order  to  form  his  style,  kept  a 
common-place  book,  entered  in  it  ideas  on  man,  religion,  the  greatest 
subjects,  criticising  hb  first  productions.  Bums  says,  *  Never  did  a  heart 
pant  more  ardently  than  mine  to  be  distinguished.'  He  thus  divined 
what  he  did  not  learn,  rose  of  himself  to  the  level  of  the  most  highly 
cultivated ;  in  a  while,  at  Edinburgh,  he  was  to  read  through  and  through 
respected  doctors,  Blair  himself;  he  was  to  see  that  Blair  had  attidnraents, 
but  no  depth.  At  this  time  he  studied  minutely  and  lovingly  the  old 
Scotch  ballads;  and  by  night  in  his  cold  little  room,  by  day  whilst 
whistling  at  the  plough,  he  invented  forms  and  ideas.  We  must  think 
of  this  in  order  to  understand  his  miseries  and  his  revolt.  We  must  think 
that  the  man  in  whom  these  great  ideas  are  stirring,  threshed  the  corn, 
cleaned  his  cows,  went  out  to  dig  turf,  waded  in  the  muddy  snow,  and 
dreaded  to  come  home  and  find  the  bailiffs  to  carry  him  off  to  prison. 
We  must  think  also,  that  with  the  ideas  of  a  thinker  he  had  the  delicacies 
and  reveries  of  a  poet.  Once,  having  cast  his  eyes  on  an  engniving  re- 
presenting a  dead  soldier,  and  his  wife  beside  him,  his  child  and  dog  lying 
in  the  snow,  suddenly,  involuntarily,  he  burst  into  tears.     He  writes : 

*  There  is  scarcely  any  earthly  oliject  gives  me  more — I  do  not  know  if  I  should 
eall  it  pleasure — ^but  something  which  exalts  me,  which  enraptures  me — ^than  to 
It  alk  10  the  sheltered  side  of  a  wood  or  high  plantation,  in  a  cloudy  winter  day, 
and  hear  the  stormy  wind  howling  among  the  trees  and  raving  over  the  plain.  .  . . 
I  hsteneJ  to  the  birds  and  frequently  turned  out  of  my  path,  lest  1  should  distiirb 
their  httte  songs  or  friirhten  Uiem  to  another  station.  Even  the  hoary  hawthorn 
twig  that  shot  across  the  way,  what  heart,  at  such  a  time,  bat  must  have  been 
interested  for  his  welfare  ? '  * 

This  swarm  of  grand  or  graceful  dreams,  the  slavery  of  mechanical 
toil  and  perpetual  economy  crushed  as  soon  as  they  began  to  soar. 
Add  to  this  a  proud  character,  so  proud,  that  afterwards  in  ths 
world,  amongst  the  great,  *  an  honest  contempt  for  whatever  bore  the 

'  My  great  constituent  elements  are  pride  and  paBsion. 

•  Extract  from  Barna'  comnjon  place  book  ;  Chambers'  Life,  i.  70. 
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•ppearanoe  of  meanness  and  sexrilitj '  made  him  '  fall  into  the  opposite 
error  of  hardness  of  manner.*  He  had  also  the  consciousness  of  his 
own  merits.  '  Pauvre  inconnu  as  I  then  was,  I  had  pretty  nearly  as  high 
an  opinion  of  myself  and  of  my  works  as  I  hare  at  this  moment,  when 
the  public  has  decided  in  their  farour.*  ^  What  wonder  if  we  find  at 
erery  step  in  his  poems  the  bitter  protests  of  an  oppressed  and  rebellions 
plebeian? 

We  find  snch  recriminations  against  all  society,  against  State  and 
Church.  Bums  has  a  harsh  tone,  often  the  very  phrases  of  Bousseau, 
and  wished  to  be  a  '  rigorons  savage,*  as  he  says,  quit  civilised  life, 
the  dependence  and  humiliations  which  it  imposes  on  the  wretched. 

'  It  is  mortifying  to  see  a  fellow,  whose  abilities  would  scarcely  have  made 
an  elf  hi-penny  taylor,  and  whose  heart  is  not  worth  three  farthings,  meet  with 
attention  and  notice  Uiat  are  withheld  from  the  son  of  genius  and  poverty '  * 
It  is  hard  to 

•  See  yonder  poor,  oe'rlabour'd  wight. 
So  abject,  mean  and  vile, 
Who  begs  a  brother  of  the  earth 
To  give  him  leave  to  toil ; 
And  see  his  lordly  fellow-worm 
The  poor  petition  spurn, 
Unmindful,  though  a  weeping  wife 
And  helpless  offspring  mourn.'  ' 
Bums  says  also : 

'  While  winds  frae  off  Ben-Lomond  blaw, 
And  bar  the  doors  wi'  driving  snaw,  .  .  , 
I  grudge  a  wee  the  great  folks'  gift. 
That  live  so  bien  an'  snug : 
I  tent  less,  and  want  less 
Their  roomy  firenside ; 
But  hanker  and  canker 
To  see  their  cursed  pride. 
It's  hardly  in  a  body's  power 
To  keep,  at  times,  frae  being  soar, 
To  see  how  things  are  shar'd ; 
How  best  o'  chiels  are  whiles  in  want. 
While  coofs  on  countless  thoosands  rant. 
And  ken  na  how  to  wair't.'  ^ 

But  '  a  man*B  a  man  for  a*  that,*  and  the  peasant  is  as  go^yd  as  the 
lord.  There  are  men  noble  by  nature,  and  they  alone  are  noble  ;  the 
eost  is  the  business  of  the  tailor,  titles  a  matter  for  the  Herald*s  office. 
*  The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp,  the  man's  the  gowd  for  a*  that' 


1  Chamber's  Life,  i,  281.  Bums  had  a  right  to  think  so ;  when  he  spoke 
St  night  in  an  inn,  the  very  servants  woke  their  fellow-labouiers  to  come  and 
bear  him. 

•  Chambers,  I^fs  and  Works  of  Bohwt  B^inM,  U.  6a 
>  Haa  wu  made  to  Mourn,  a  dirge. 

*  FirU  EpigUe  to  Dame,  a  J^rother  poet.  r^r^r^r^I^ 
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Against  such  as  rerene  this  natural  equalHy  Btuim  is  pitilass ;  dw 
least  thing  pats  bim  out  of  temper.  Read  his  *  Address  of  Beekebubi, 
to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  President  of  th^ 
Right  Honourable  and  Honourable  the  Highland  Society,  which  me^ 
on  the  2Sd  of  May  last  at  the  Shakspeare,  Covoit  Garden,  to  concert 
ways  and  means  to  frustrate  the  designs  of  fiye  hundred  Highlandei% 
wlio,  as  the  society  were  informed  by  Mr.  Mackenzie  of  Applecroeii 
were  so  audacious  as  to  attempt  an  escape  from  their  lawful  lords  and 
masters,  whose  property  they  were,  by  emigra^ng  from  the  lands  of 
Mr.  McDonald  of  Glengarry  to  the  wilds  of  Canada,  in  search  of  that 
fantastic  thing — liberty  I*  Rarely  was  an  insult  more  prolonged  and 
more  biting,  and  the  threat  is  not  far  behind.  He  warns  Scottish 
members  like  a  revolutionist:  withdraw  'that  curst  rettiiotUMt  om 
aquavitae ;'  '  get  auld  Scotland  back  her  kettle :' 

*  An',  Lord,  if  ance  they  pit  her  till't 
Her  tartan  petticoat  she'll  kilt, 
An'  dark  an'  pistol  at  her  belt. 

She'll  tak  the  streets. 
An'  rin  her  whittle  to  the  hilt 
r  the  first  she  meets  1 ' » 

in  vain,  he  writes,  that 

*  In  politics  if  thou  wooldst  mix 
And  mean  thy  fortunes  be ; 

Bear  this  in  mind,  be  deaf  and  blind, 
Let  great  folks  hear  and  see.'  * 

Not  alone  did  he  see  and  hear,  but  he  also  spoke,  and  that  aloud. 
He  congratulates  the  I^Vench  on  having  repulsed  conservative  Eu- 
rope, in  arms  against  them.  He  celebrates  the  Tree  of  Liberty, 
planted  *  where  ance  the  Bastile  stood ; ' 

*  Upo'  this  tree  there  grows  sic  fruit» 
Its  virtues  a'  can  tell,  man ; 

It  raises  man  aboon  the  brute, 

It  makes  him  ken  himsel'  man. 

Qif  ance  the  peasant  taste  a  bit 

He's  greater  Uian  a  Lord,  man.  .  . 

King  Loui'  thought  to  cut  it  down. 

When  it  was  unco  sma',  man. 

For  this  the  watchman  cracked  his  crown. 

Cat  off  head  and  a',  man.'  * 

Strange  gaiety,  always  savage  and  nervous,  and  which,  in  better  styto^ 
resembles  that  of  the  Ca  ircu 

Bums  IB  hardly  more  tender  to  the  church.    At  that  time  the  strait 
puritanical  garment  began  to  give  way.     Already  the  learned  world 

*  Bameat  Ory  arid  Prayer  to  tne  Scotch  BepreierUaiioea, 

•  Tha  Creed  of  P<n}erty;  CJhambers'  Life,  iv.  86,       »  Th^-Tree  of  L&erif 
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•f  Edinbnrgb  had  Frenchified,  widened,  adapted  it  to  the  fashions  of 
•ocietj,  decked  it  with  ornaments,  not  very  brilliant,  it  is  true,  but 
select.  In  the  lower  strata  of  society  dogma  became  less  rigid,  and 
Approached  by  degrees  the  looseness  of  Arminius  and  Socinus.  John 
Goldie,  a  merchant,  had  quite  recently  discussed  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture.' John  Taylor  had  denied  original  sin.  Bums'  father,  pious  as  hs 
was,  inclined  to  Hberal  and  humane  doctrines,  and  detracted  from  the 
province  of  faith  to  add  to  that  of  reason.  Bums,  after  his  wont,  pushed 
Uiings  to  an  extreme,  thought  himself  a  deist,  saw  in  the  Savioiur  only  an 
inspired  man,  reduced  religion  to  an  inner  and  poetic  sentiment,  and  at- 
tacked with  his  railleries  the  paid  and  patented  orthodox  people.  Since 
Voltaire,  no  one  in  religious  matters  was  more  bitter  or  more  jocose. 
According  to  him,  ministers  are  shopkeepers  trying  to  cheat  each  other 
out  of  their  customers,  decrying  at  the  top  of  their  voice  the  shop  next 
door,  puffing  their  drugs  on  numberless  posters,  and  here  and  there  set- 
ting up  fairs  to  push  the  trade.  These  *  holy  fairs '  are  the  gatherings 
of  piety,  where  the  sacrament  is  administered.  Successively  the  clergy- 
men preach  and  thunder,  in  particular  a  Rev.  Mr.  Moodie,  who  raves 
and  famM  to  throw  light  on  points  of  faith — a  terrible  figure  t 

'  Should  Homie,  as  hi  ancient  dayS| 
'Mang  80D8  o'  (Sod  present  him. 
The  vera  sight  o'  Moodie  face 
To's  ain  het  hame  had  sent  him 

Wi*  fright  that  day. 
Hear  how  he  clean  the  points  o'  faith 
Wi*  rattlin*  an*  wi'  thumpin* ; . .  • 
He's  stampin'  an'  he's  jiimpin  t 
His  lengthened  chin,  his  tam*d-ap  snouli 
His  eldritch  squeel  and  ges^nres. 
Oh  1  how  they  (ire  the  heart  dev<mt» 
like  cantharidian  plaster^ 

On  sic  a  day  1*' 

Tlie  minister  grows  hoarse,  and  his  audience  take  thdr  ease ;  they  begin 
to  eat.  Each  brings  cakes  and  cheese  from  his  bag ;  the  young  folks 
have  their  arms  round  their  lassies'  waists.  That  was  the  attit  ude  to 
listen  in  1  There  is  a  great  noise  in  the  inn ;  the  cans  rattle  on  the 
board ;  whisky  flows,  and  provides  arguments  to  the  tipplers  comment- 
ing <m  the  sermon.  They  demolish  carnal  reason,  and  exalt  free  faith* 
Argomente  and  stamping,  shouta  of  sellers  and  drinkers,  all  mingle 
Itisa*holy  fair:' 

'  But  now  the  Lord's  ain  tnunpet  touts, 
Till  a'  the  hills  are  raiiin', 
An'  echoes  back  retom  the  shouts ; 
Black  BosseU  is  na  spairin' ; 

•  1780.  »  The  Holy  i?Wr.ogIe 
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HU  piercing  words,  like  Higblan'  sworda. 
Divide  tlie  joint?  and  marrow. 
His  talk  o'  bell,  wliare  devils  dwell. 
Our  vera  sauls  does  harrow 
Wi'  fright  that  day. 
A  vast  unbottom'd  boundless  pit, 
Fiird  f u'  o'  lowin'  brunstane, 
Wha's  raging  flame,  an'  scorchin*  heat 
Wad  melt  the  hardest  whunstane. 
The  half-asleep  start  up  wi'  fear. 

An*  think  they  hear  it  roarln', 

When  presently  it  does  appear 

Twas  tut  some  neebor  snorin' 
Asleep  that  day.  .  .  . 

How  monie  hearts  this  day  converts 

O*  sinners  and  o'  lasses  1 

Their  hearts  o*  stane,  gin  night,  are  gane. 

As  saft  as  ony  flesh  is. 

There's  some  are  fou  o'  love  divine. 

There's  Bome  are  fou  o'  brandy/  ' 

The  young  men  meet  the  girls,  and  the  devil  has  done  better  bnsfneM 
than  God.  A  fine  ceremony  and  moraUty  I  Let  us  cherish  it  carefuUy, 
and  our  wise  theology  too,  which  damns  men.  ,      ,  ,  j 

As  for  that  poor  dog  common  sense,  which  bites  so  hard,  let  us  send 
him  across  seas;  let  him  go  'and  bark  in  France.'  For  whew  shall 
we  find  better  men  than  our « unco  guid  '—Holy  Willie  for  mstance?  He 
feels  himself  predestinated,  fuU  of  never-failing  grace ;  therefore  all  who 
resist  him  resist  God,  and  are  fit  only  to  be  punished;  he  may  *  blast 
their  name,  who  bring  thy  elders  to  disgrace,  and  pubhc  ahame. 

Burns  says  also : 

•  An  honest  man  may  like  a  glass. 
An  honest  man  may  like  a  lass, 
But  mean  revenge  an'  malice  fause 

He'll  still  disdain; 
An'  then  cry  zeal  for  gospel  laws 
Like  some  we  ken.  .  .  . 
,  I  rather  would  be 
An  atheist  clean. 
Than  under  gospel  colors  hid  be 
Just  for  a  screen.' 

There  »  a  beauty,  an  honesty,  a  happiness  outside  the  ^^^^^^ 
t  X.  rl^    bevond  correct  preachings  and  the  proper  drawiOg- 

^'"Sow  Bums  wrote  his  masterpiece,  the  Jolly  Beggars,  )il.e  the  Guiia 


«  TJU  Eoly  Fair. 

•  EpisUe  to  the  Bev,  John  MMath, 
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of  B^ranger ;  but  kow  much  more  picturesque,  varied,  and  powerful ! 
It  is  the  end  of  autumn,  the  gray  leaves  float  on  the  gusts  of  the  wind ; 
a  joyous  band  of  vagabonds,  happy  devils,  come  for  a  junketing  at  the 
change-house  of  Poosie  Nansie : 

'  Wi*  qnafBng  and  laughing 
They  ranted  and  they  sang ; 
Wi  jumping  and  thumping 
The  very  girdle  rang.' 

first,  by  the  fire,  in  old  red  rags,  is  a  soldier,  and  his  old  woman  is 
with  him  ;  the  joUy  old  girl  has  drimk  freely ;  he  kisses  her,  and  she 
again  pokes  out  her  greedy  lips ;  the  coarse  loud  kisses  smack  like  '  a 
cadger*s  whip.*     'Then  staggering  and  swaggering,^ he  roar'd  thii  ditty 

up:' 

'I  lastly  was  with  CnrtiB,  among  the  floating  batt'ries^ 
And  there  I  left  for  witness  an  arm  and  a  limb  ; 
Yet  let  my  country  need  me,  with  Elliot  to  head  ms^ 
I'd  clatter  on  my  stumps  at  the  sound  of  a  dmni.  •  •  •  ' 

He  ended  ;  and  the  kebars  sheuk, 

Aboon  the  chorus  roar ; 

While  frighted  rations  backwaid  kukf 

And  seek  the  benmost  bore.' 

How  it  is  the  <  doxy's  *  turn : 

'1  once  waa  a  maid,  tho'  I  cannot  tell  when^ 
And  still  my  delight  is  in  proper  young  men.  •  •  «" 
Some  one  of  a  troop  of  dragoons  was  my  daddi% 
Ko  wonder  Vm  fond  of  a  sodger  laddie. 
The  first  of  my  loves  was  a  swaggering  blads^ 
To  rattle  the  thundering  drum  was  his  trade.  •  •  • 
The  sword  I  forsook  for  the  sake  of  the  churolL  •  •  • 
Full  soon  I  grew  sick  of  my  sanctified  sot, 
The  regiment  at  large  for  a  husband  I  got, 
From  the  gilded  spontoon  to  the  fife  I  was  ready^ 
I  asked  no  more  but  a  sodger  laddie. 
But  the  peace  it  reduc'd  me  to  beg  in  despair. 
Till  I  met  my  old  boy  at  a  Cunningham  fair ; 
His  rags  regimental  they  flutter*d  so  gaudy, 
My  heart  it  rejoic'd  at  a  sodger  laddie.  .  .  • 
But  whilst  with  both  hands  I  can  hold  the  glass  steady. 
Here's  to  thee,  my  hero,  my  sodger  laddie.' 

1  bope  you  think  this  a  free  style,  and  that  the  poet  is  not  mealy- 
mouthed.  His  other  characters  are  in  the  same  taste,  a  Merry  Andrew, 
a  raucle  carlin  (a  stout  beldame),  a  '  pigmy-scraper  wi'  his  fiddle,'  a 
travelling  tinker, — all  in  rags,  brawlers  and  gipsies,  who  fight,  bimg, 
and  kiss  each  other,  and  make  the  glasses  nng  with  the  noise  of  their 
good  humour : 

'They  toomed  tlioir  pocks,  and  pawned  their  duds, 
They  scarcely  l*'ft  to  co'er  tlieir  fuds, 

To  quench  their  lowin'  drouth.'  ^.^.^.^^^  by  GoOglc 
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And  their  choras  rolls  about  like  thunder,  shaking  the  rafiera  and  wdU& 

'  A  fig  for  those  bj  law  protected ! 
LibertT's  a  glorion j  feasi ! 
Courts  for  cowards  were  erected, 
Churches  built  to  please  the  prieti  t 

What  is  title  ?    What  is  treasure  ? 
What  is  reputation's  care  1 
If  we  lead  a  life  of  pleasure, 
'Tis  no  matter  how  or  where! 

With  the  read/  trick  and  fiibto, 
Round  we  wander  all  the  daj ; 
And  at  night,  in  bam  or  stahto^ 
Hug  our  doxies  on  the  hay. 

Life  is  all  a  variorum, 
We  regard  not  how  it  goes ; 
•  Let  them  cant  about  decorum. 

Who  haye  characters  to  lose. 

Here's  to  budgets,  bags  and  wallets ! 
Here's  to  all  the  wandering  train  ! 
Here's  our  ragged  brats  and  callets  t 
One  and  all  cry  out. — Ameo.' 

Has  any  one  better  spoken  the  language  of  rebels  and  levellen.  Tliers 
is  here,  however,  something  else  than  the  instinct  of  destruction  and  the 
appeal  to  the  senses ;  there  is  hatred  of  cant  and  letuni  to  naiare. 
Burna  sings: 

•  Morality,  thou  deadly  bane, 

Thy  tens  o'  thousands  thou  hast  alain  ; 
Vain  is  his  hope,  whose  stay  and  trust  It 
In  moral  mercy,  truth  and  justice  1 ' ' 

Mercy!  this  great  word  renews  aU:  as,  eighteen  centuries  ago,  mett 
passed  beyond  legal  formulas  and  prescriptions ;  as,  under  Virgil  and 
Marcus  Aurelius,  refined  sensibility  and  wide  sympathies  embraced 
beings  who  seemed  for  ever  banished  out  of  the  pale  of  society  and  lav. 
Burns  grows  tender,  and  that  sincerely,  over  a  wounded  hare,  a  moust 
whose  nest  was  upturned  by  his  plough,  a  mountain  daby.  Man,  beasti 
or  plant,  is  there  so  much  difference  ?  A  mouse  stores  up,  calcuLit««| 
suffers  like  a  man : 

*  I  doubt  na,  whiles,  but  thou  may  thieve ; 
What  then  f  poor  beastie,  thou  maun  live.* 

We  even  no  longer  wish  to  curse  the  fallen  angels,  the  grand  malc^ 
factors,  Satan  and  his  troop ;  like  the  '  randie,  gangrel  bodies,  who  io 
Poosie  Nancy*s  held  the  splore,'  they  have  their  good  pcHntSi  and 
perhaps  after  all  are  not  so  bisd  as  people  say ; 


'  A  Dedication  to  Oavin  HamiUon    GoOqIc 
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'  Hear  me,  auld  Hanj^e,  for  a  wee. 
An'  let  poor  damned  bodies  be ; 
I'm  sure  sma'  pleasure  i>  can  gie. 

E'en  to  a  deil, 
To  skelp  an'  scaud  poor  dogs  like  me. 

An'  hear  ns  sqneel  I  ,  .  . 

Then  yon,  ye  anld,  snic-drawing  dog  I 

Te  came  to  Paradise  incog. 

An'  play'd  on  man  a  cursed  brogne» 

(Black  be  your  fa'  1) 
An'  gied  the  infant  warld  a  shog, 

'Maist  ruin'd  a'.  .  .  . 

But,  fare  you  weel,  auld  Niekie-bea  I 

O  wad  ye  tak  a  thought  an'  men'  1 

Te  aiblins  might — I  dinna  ken- 
Still  hae  a  stake — 

I'm  wae  to  think  upo'  yon  den, 
EVn  for  your  sake.'  * 

We  6ee  tbai  he  speaks  to  the  devil  as  to  an  unforttmate  oororade,  a 
quarrelsome  fellow,  but  fallen  into  trouble.  Another  step,  and  you 
will  see  in  a  contemporary,  Goethe,  that  Mephistopheles  himself  is  not 
OTermucb  damned;  his  god,  the  modem  god,  tolerates  him,  and  tells 
him  that  he  has  never  hated  such  as  he.  For  wide  conciliating  nature 
assembles  in  her  company,  on  equal  terms,  the  ministers  of  destruction 
and  life.  In  this  deep  change  the  ideal  changes ;  citizen  and  orderly 
life,  strict  Puritan  duty,  do  not  exhaust  all  the  powers  of  man.  Bums 
cries  oat  in  favour  of  instinct  and  joy,  so  as  to  seem  epicurean.  He  has 
genuine  gaiety,  comic  energy;  laughter  commends  itself  to  him;  he 
praises  it  and  the  good  suppers  of  good  comrades,  where  the  wine  flows, 
pleasantry  abounds,  ideas  pour  forth,  poetry  sparkles,  and  causes  a 
carnival  of  beautiful  figures  and  good-humoured  people  to  move  about 
in  the  human  brain. 

In  love  he  always  was.'  He  made  love  the  great  end  of  existence, 
to  each  a  degree  that  at  the  club  which  he  founded  with  the  young 
flieo  t;f  Torbolton,  every  member  was  obliged  '  to  be  the  declared  lover 
9I  one  or  more  fair  ones.*  From  the  age  of  fifteen  this  was  his  main 
business.  He  had  for  companion  in  his  harvest  toil  a  sweet  and 
iiivable  girl,  a  year  younger  than  himself; 

.11  short,  she,  altogether  unwittingly  to  herself,  initiated  me  la  that  deliciona 
passion,  which,  in  spite  of  acid  disappointment,  gin-horse  prudence,  and  book- 
worm philosophy,  I  hold  to  be  the  first  of  human  joys,  our  dearest  blessing  hen 
below." 
He  §mt  beaidt  her,  with  a  joy  which  he  did  not  understand,  to  *  pick 

>  Addresi  to  the  Deil, 

'  He  himself  says ;  '  I  have  been  all  along  a  miserable  dupe  to  Love.'   His 
brother  Gilbert  said:  '  He  was  constantly  the  victim  of  some  fair  enslaver.' 
•  Chambers'  Life  of  Burns »  ).  13. 
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out  from  her  little  band  the  emel  nettle-stangs  and  thistles.*  He  had 
many  other  less  innocent  fancies ;  it  seems  to  me  that  he  was  at  bottom 
in  love  v;ith  all  women :  as  soon  as  he  saw  a  pretty  one,  he  grew  gay ; 
his  commonplace-book  and  his  songs  show  that  he  set  off  in  pursoil 
kfter  every  buttei-fly,  golden  or  not,  which  seemed  about  to  settle. 
Observe  that  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  Platonic  reveries ;  he  was 
»8  freif  of  action  as  of  words ;  obscene  jokes  come  freely  in  his  vera^* 
He  calls  himself  an  unregenerate  heathen,  and  he  is  right.  He  has 
even  written  ribald  verses ;  and  Lord  Byron  refers  to  a  packet  of  his 
letters,  unedited  of  course,  than  which  worse  could  not  be  ima^ned: 
it  was  the  excess  of  the  sap  which  overflowed  in  him,  and  soiled  the  bark. 
Doubtless  he  did  not  boast  about  these  excesses,  he  rather  repented  of 
them;  but  as  to  the  uprising  and  blooming  of  the  free  poetic  life 
toward  the  open  air,  he  found  no  fault  with  it  He  thought  that  love, 
with  the  charming  dreams  it  brings,  poetry,  pleasure,  and  the  rest,  are 
beautiful  things,  appropriate  to  human  instincts,  and  therefore  to  the 
designs  of  God.  In  short,  in  contrast  with  morose  Puritjuiism^  hm 
approved  joy  and  spoke  well  of  happiness.* 

Not  that  he  was  a  mere  epicurean ;  on  the  contrary,  he  could  be 
religious.  When,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  he  prayed  aloud  in  the 
evening,  he  drew  tears  from  those  present;  and  his  Cottar's  Saturdcof  Ntgki 
IS  the  most  feeling  of  virtuous  idyls.  I  even  believe  he  was  f  undamentaUjr 
religious.  He  advised  his  *  pupil,  as  he  tenders  his  own  peace,  to  keep 
up  a  regular  warm  intercourse  with  the  Deity.'  Often,  before  Dugald 
Stewart  at  Edinburgh,  he  disapproved  of  the  sceptical  jokes  which  be 
heard  at  the  supper  table.  He  thought  he  had  *  every  evidence  for 
the  reality  of  a  life  beyond,  the  stinted  bourne  of  our  present  existence ;' 
and  many  a  time,  side  by  side  with  a  jocose  satire,  we  find  in  his 
writings  stanzas  full  of  humble  repentance,  confiding  fervour,  or 
Christian  resignation.  These,  if  you  will,  are  a  poet's  contradictionsi 
but  they  are  also  a  poet's  divinations ;  under  these  apparent  variations 
there  rises  a  new  ideal ;  old  narrow  moralities  are  to  give  place  to  the 
wide  sympathy  of  the  modem  man,  who  loves  the  beautiful  whereTer 
it  meets  him,  and  who,  refusing  to  mutilate  human  nature,  is  at  ooca 
Pagan  and  Christian. 

This  originality  and  divining  instinct  exist  in  his  style  as  in  bis 
ideas.  The  specialty  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  and  which  he 
inaugurated,  is  to  blot  out  rigid  distinctions  of  chiss,  catechism,  and 
style ;  academic,  moral,  or  social  conventions  are  falling  away,  and  we 
claim  in  society  dominion  for  individual  merit,  in  morality  for  inborn 
generosity,  in  literature  for  genuine  feeling.  Bums  was  the  first  to 
enter  on  this  track,  and  he  often  pursues  it  to  the  end.  When  he 
wrote  verses,  it  was  not  on  calculation  or  in  obedience  to  the  fashion : 

'  See  a  passage  from  Bams*  common-place  book  in  Chambers'  Life  nf 
Burns,  i.  98.  r^  i 
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'  My  pafluonsy  wlraii  once  lighted  up,  raged  like  to  many  devils,  Ul  they  got 
▼ent  in  rhyme ;  and  then  the  conning  oyer  my  yersea^  like  a  spell,  soothed  all  into 
qniet.'^ 

He  hummed  them,  as  he  drove  his  plough,  to  old  Scotch  airs,  which  he 
passionately  loved,  and  which,  he  says,  as  soon  as  he  sang  them,  brought 
ideas  and  rhymes  to  his  lips.  That,  indeed,  was  natural  poetry ;  not 
forced  in  a  hothouse,  but  born  of  the  soil  between  the  furrows,  side 
by  side  with  music,  amidst  the  gloom  and  beauty  o£  the  climate,  like 
the  violet  gorse  of  the  hillside  and  wolds.  We  can  understand  that  it 
gave  vigour  to  his  tongue :  for  the  first  time  this  man  spoke  as  men 
speak,  or  rather  as  they  think,  without  premeditation,  with  a  mixture 
of  all  styles,  familiar  and  terrible,  hiding  an  emotion  under  a  joke, 
tender  and  jeering  in  the  same  place,  apt  to  combine  taproom  trivialities 
with  the  high  language  of  poetry,^  so  indifferent  was  he  to  rules,  con- 
tent to  exhibit  his  feeling  as  it  came  to  him,  and  as  he  felt  it.  At  last, 
al  ter  so  many  years,  we  escape  from  the  measured  declamation,  we  hear 
•  man*s  voice  I  much  better,  we  forget  the  voice  in  the  emotion  which  it 
expresses,  we  feel  this  emotion  reflected  in  ourselves,  we  enter  into 
relations  with  a  souL  Then  form  seems  to  fade  away  and  disappear: 
I  will  say  that  this  is  the  great  feature  of  modem  poetry ;  Bums  has 
reached  it  seven  or  eight  times. 

He  has  done  more ;  he  has  made  his  way,  as  we  say  now-a-days. 
On  the  publication  of  his  first  volume  he  became  suddenly  famous. 
Coming  to  Edinburgh,  he  was  feasted,  caressed,  admitted  on  a  footing  uf 
equality  in  tlie  best  drawing-rooms,  amongst  the  great  and  the  learned, 
loved  of  a  woman  who  was  almost  a  lady.  For  one  season  he  was  sought 
after,  and  he  behaved  worthily  amidst  these  rich  and  noble  people.  lie 
was  respected,  and  even  loved.  A  subscription  brought  him  a  second 
edition  and  five  hundred  pounds.  He  also  at  last  had  won  his  position, 
like  the  great  French  plebeians,  amongst  whom  Bousseau  was  the  first. 
Unfortunately  he  brought  thither,  like  them,  the  vices  of  his  condition 
uid  of  his  genius.  A  man  does  not  rise  with  impunity,  nor,  above  all, 
desire  to  rise  with  impunity:  we  also  have  our  vices,  and  suffering 
vanity  is  the  first  of  them.  Nobody  wished  more  anxiously  than 
Bums  to  be  distinguished  This  grievous  pride  marred  his  talent,  and 
threw  him  into  follies.  He  laboured  to  attara  a  fine  epistolary  style, 
And  brought  ridicule  on  himself  by  imitating  in  his  letters  the  men  of 
the  academy  and  the  court.  He  wrote  to  his  loves  with  choice  phrases, 
full  of  periods,  as  pedantic  as  those  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Certainly  we 
dare  hardly  quote  them,  the  emphasis  is  so  grotesque.*    At  other  timet 

'  Chambers'  Life,  i.  88. 

•  See  Tarn  <f  Shanter,  Address  to  tJie  Deil,  The  JoUy  Beggars,  A  Man*$  a 
Man  for  d  that,  Chreen  grow  the  rushes,  etc 

*  '  O  Clarinda,  shall  we  not  meet  in  a  state,  some  yet  unknown  state  of 
behig,  where  the  lavish  hand  of  plenty  sLall  minister  to  the  highest  wish  o^ 
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he  committed  to  liis  commonplace-book  literary  tilrades  that  oocnned 
to  him,  and  six  months  afterwards  sent  them  to  his  correspondents 
as  extemporary  effusions  and  natural  improvisations.  Even  in  hit 
verses,  often  enough,  he  fell  into  a  grand  conventional  style ;  ^  brought 
into  play  sighs,  ardours,  flames,  even  the  big  classical  and  mythologica} 
machinery.  B^ranger,  who  thought  or  called  himself  the  poet  i>f  tht 
people,  did  the  same.  A  plebeian  must  have  muoh  courage  to  ventnrt 
on  always  remaining  himself,  and  never  slipping  on  the  court  drcsa 
Thus  Bums,  a  Scottish  villager,  avoided,  in  speaking,  all  Scotch  village 
expressions ;  he  was  pleased  to  show  himself  as  well-bred  as  fashionable 
folks.  It  was  forcibly  and  by  surprise  that  his  genius  drew  him  out  ei 
these  proprieties :  twice  out  of  three  times  his  feeling  was  marred  by 
his  pretentiousness. 

His  success  lasted  one  winter,  after  which  the  wide  incurable  wound 
of  plebeianism  made  itself  felt, — I  mean  that  he  was  obliged  to  work  for 
his  living.  With  the  money  gained  by  his  book  he  hired  a  little  farm. 
It  was  a  bad  bargain ;  and,  moreover,  we  can  imagine  that  he  had  nol 
the  money-grubbing  character  necessary.     He  says : 

*  I  might  write  yon  on  fanning,  on  building,  on  marketing ;  but  my  x>oor  dis- 
tracted mind  is  so  torn,  so  jaded,  so  racked  and  bedeviled  with  the  tas^  of  tht 
superlatively  damned  obligation  to  make  one  guinea  do  the  bosineaB  of  threes  that 
I  detest,  abhor,  and  swoon  at  the  very  word  bnsineiiL' 

Soon  he  left  his  farm,  with  empty  pockets,  to  fill  at  Dumfries  the  small 
post  of  exciseman,  which  was  worth,  in  all,  £90  a  year.  In  this  fine 
employment  he  branded  leather,  gauged  casks,  tested  the  make  of 
candles,  issued  licences  for  the  carriage  of  spirits.  From  his  danghilJs 
he  passed  to  office  work  and  grocery:  what  a  life  for  such  a  man! 
He  woiild  have  been  unhappy,  even  if  independent  and  rich.  These 
great  innovators,  these  poets,  are  all  alike.  What  makes  them  poets  is 
the  violent  afflux  of  sensations.  They  have  a  nervous  mechanism  more 
sensitive  than  ours ;  the  objects  which  leave  us  cool,  transport  them 
suddenly  beyond  themselves.  At  the  least  shock  their  brain  is  set 
going,  after  which  they  once  more  fall  flat,  loathe  existence,  sit  morose 
amidst  the  memories  of  their  faults  and  their  last  delights.    Bums  said : 

*  My  worst  enemy  is  moi-mSme,  •  •  •  There  are  just  two  creatiu^  1  would 
envy  :  a  horse  in  his  wild  state  traversing  the  forests  of  Asia,  or  an  oyster  on  some 
of  the  desert  shores  of  Europe.  The  one  has  not  a  wish  without  eijcyment,  tht 
othev  has  neither  wish  nor  fear.' 

He  was  always  in  extremes,  at  the  height  or  at*  the  depth ;  in  tbe 

benevolence,  and  where  the  chill  north  wind  of  prudence  shall  never  bio^ 
over  the  flowery  fields  o£  enjoyment?' 

*  EpUtU  to  Jame9  Smith : 

*  O  Life,  how  pleasant  is  thy  morning. 
Young  Fancy's  rays  the  hills  adorning. 
Cold  pausing  CaatWa  lewor  apumm^- -Q^^gj^ 
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Boming,  ready  to  weep ;  in  the  erening,  at  table  oi  under  the  table ; 
enamoured  of  Jean  Armour,  then  on  her  refusal  engaged  to  another, 
tiien  returning  to  Jean,  then  quitting  her,  then  taking  her  back,  amidst 
much  scandal,  many  blots  on  his  character,  still  more  disgust  In  snch 
heads  ideas  are  like  cannon  balls:  the  man,  hurled  onwards,  burst! 
through  everything,  shatters  himself,  begins  again  the  next  day,  but  in 
m  contrary  direction,  and  ends  by  finding  nothing  left,  but  ruins  within 
•nd  without  him.  Bums  had  never  been  prudent,  and  was  so  less  than 
ever,  after  his  success  at  Edinburgh.  He  had  enjoyed  too  much ;  he 
henceforth  felt  too  acutely  the  painful  sting  of  modem  man,  to  wit, 
the  -disproportion  between  desire  and  power.  Debauch  had  all  but 
■poiled  his  fine  imagination,  which  had  before  been  *  the  chief  source 
ei  his  happiness;*  and  he  confessed  that,  instead  of  tender  reveries,  he 
had  DOW  nothing  but  sensual  desires.  He  had  been  kept  drinking  till 
six  in  the  morning ;  he  was  very  often  drunk  at  Dumfries,  not  that  the 
whisky  was  very  good,  but  it  raises  a  carnival  in  the  head ;  and  hence 
poets,  Hke  the  poor,  are  fond  of  it.  Once,  at  Mr.  RiddelPs,  he  made 
himself  so  tipsy  that  he  insulted  the  lady  of  the  house ;  next  day  he  sent 
her  an  apology  which  was  not  accepted,  and,  out  of  spite,  wrote  rhymes 
against  her  :  lamentable  excess,  betraying  an  unseated  mind.  At  thirty- 
seven  he  was  worn  out  One  night,  having  drunk  too  much,  he  sat  down 
and  went  to  sleep  in  the  street  It  was  January,  and  he  caught  rheumatic 
fever.  They  wanted  to  call  in  a  doctor.  *  What  business  has  a  physician 
to  waste  hb  time  on  me  ?'  he  said ;  *  I  am  a  poor  pigeon  not  worth  pluck- 
ing.* He  was  horribly  thin,  could  not  sleep,  and  could  not  stand  on  his 
legs.  *  As  to  my  individual  self,  I  am  tranquil.  But  Burns*  poor  widow 
and  half  a  dosen  of  his  dear  little  ones,  there  I  am  as  weak  as  a  woman's 
tear.'  He  was  even  afraid  he  should  not  die  in  peace,  and  had  the 
bitterness  of  being  obliged  to  beg.   Here  is  a  letter  he  wrote  to  a  friend : 

'  A  rascal  of  a  haberdasher,  taking  into  his  head  that  I  am  dying,  has  com- 
aienced  a  process  against  me,  a&d  will  infallibly  pat  my  emaciated  body  into  jail. 
'Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  accommodate  me,  and  that  by  return  of  post,  with  ten 
poands  ?  Oh  James !  did  you  know  the  pdde  of  my  heart,  you  would  feel  doubly 
for  me  t     Alas,  I  am  not  used  to  beg  1 '  ^ 

He  died  a  few  days  afterwards,  at  thirty-eight     His  wife  was  lying-in 
•f  hei  fifth  child  at  the  time  of  her  husband's  funeraL 

n. 

A  tad  life,  most  of^en  the  Lie  of  the  men  in  advance  of  their  age ; 
it  is  not  wholesome  to  go  too  quick.  Bums  was  so  much  in  advance,  that 
it  look  forty  years  to  catch  him.  At  this  moment  in  England,  the  Con- 
servatives and  the  believers  took  the  lead  before  sceptics  and  revolution- 
ists. The  constitution  was  liberal,  and  seemed  to  be  a  guarantee  of 
lights ;  the  church  was  popular,  and  seemed  to  be  the  support  of  morality. 

«  Chamber's  life;  Letter  to  Mr.  Js  Bi^j^jY^Q^OoIe 
VOL.  n.  ^ 
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Practical  cnpflcity  and  speonlatiye  incapacity  turned  the  mind  aside  frooi 
the  propounded  innovations,  and  bound  them  down  to  the  established 
order.  The  people  found  themselves  well  off  in  their  great  feudal  housc^ 
widened  and  accommodated  to  modem  needs ;  they  thought  it  beauti- 
ful, they  were  proud  of  it ;  and  national  instinct,  like  public  opinion, 
declared  against  the  innovators  who  would  throw  it  down  to  build  it  np 
again.  Suddenly  a  violent  shock  changed  this  instinct  into  a  pasacs, 
and  this  opinion  into  fanaticism.  The  French  Revolution,  at  first 
admired  as  a  sister,  had  shown  itself  a  fury  and  a  monster.  Pitt 
d(iclared  in  Parliament, '  that  one  of  the  leading  features  of  this  (Frenoh) 
Government  was  the  extinction  of  religion  and  the  destruction  of  pro- 
perty.' ^  Amidst  universal  applause,  the  whole  thinking  and  influential 
class  rose  to  stamp  out  this  party  of  robbers,  united  brigands,  atheists 
on  principle ;  and  Jacobinism,  sprung  from  blood  to  sit  in  purple,  was 
persecuted  even  in  its  child  and  champion  *  Buonaparte,  who  is  now 
the  sole  organ  of  all  that  was  formerly  dangerous  and  pestiferous  in  the 
revolution.* '  Under  this  national  rage  liberal  ideas  dwindled ;  the 
most  illustrious  friends  of  Fox — Burke,  Windham,  Spencer — abandoned 
him:  out  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  partisans  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
only  fifty  remained  to  him.  The  great  Whig  party  seemed  to  be  dis- 
appearing ;  and  in  1799,  the  strongest  minority  that  could  be  collected 
against  the  Government  was  twenty-nine.  Yet  English  Jacobinism  was 
taken  by  the  throat  and  held  down : 

*  The  Haheas  Corpus  Act  was  repeatedly  suspended.  .  .  .  Writers  who  pro- 
pounded doctrines  adverse  to  monarchy  and  aristocracy,  were  proscribed  and 
punished  without  mercy.  It  was  hardly  safe  for  a  republican  to  avow  his  political 
creed  over  his  beefsteak  and  his  bottle  of  port  at  a  chophouse.  .  .  .  Men  of  culti- 
vated mind  and  polished  manners  were  (in  Scotland),  for  offences  which  at  West- 
minster would  have  been  treated  as  mere  misdemeanours,  sent  to  herd  with  leloni 
at  Botany  Bay.*' 

But  the  intolerance  of  the  nation  aggravated  that  of  the  Govemn^ent 
If  any  one  had  dared  to  avow  democratic  sentiments,  he  would  have 
been  insulted.  The  papers  represented  the  innovators  as  wretches 
and  public  enemies.  The  mob  in  Birmingham  burned  the  houses  iA 
Priestley  and  the  Unitarians.  In  the  end  Priestley  was  obliged  to  leava 
England.  Lord  Byron  exiled  himself  under  the  same  constraint ;  and 
when  he  left,  his  friends  feared  that  the  crowd  round  hb  carriage  would 
have  laid  hands  on  him. 

New  theories  could  not  arise  in  this  society  armed  against  new 
theories.  Yet  the  revolution  made  its  entrance ;  it  entered  disguised, 
and  through  a  byway,  so  as  not  to  be  recognised.  It  was  not  poiial 
ideafli  as  in  France,  that  were  transformed,  nor  philosophical  ideas,  as  iu 

"  The  Speeches  of  WiUiam  PiU,  2d  ed.  8  vols.,  1808.  ii.  17,  Jan.  21, 17W. 

»  Ibid,  ill.  152,  Feb.  17, 1800. 

»  Macaulay's  Works,  Life  of  WiUiam  Pitt,  396. 
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Germany,  bnt  Blerary  ideas ;  the  great  rising  tide  of  the  modem  mind, 
which  elsewhere  oyertumed  the  whole  edifice  of  human  conditions  and 
■peculations,  succeeded  here  only  at  first  in  changing  style  and  taste. 
It  was  a  slight  change,  at  least  apparently,  but  on  the  whole  of  equal 
▼alue  with  the  others ;  for  this  renovation  in  the  manner  of  writing  is 
a  renovation  in  the  manner  of  thinking :  the  one  led  to  ail  the  rest-,  (is 
the  movement  of  a  central  pivot  constrains  the  movement  of  all  the 
indented  wheels 

Wherein  consisted  this  reform  of  style  7  Before  defining  it,  I  prefer 
to  exhibit  it ;  and  for  that  purpose,' we  must  study  the  character  and 
life  <^  a  man  who  was  the  first  to  use  it,  without  any  system — William 
Gowper :  for  his  talent  is  but  the  picture  of  his  character,  and  his  poems 
but  the  echo  of  his  life«  He  was  a  delicate,  timid  child,  of  a  tremulous 
sensibility,  passionately  tender,  who,  having  lost  his  mother  at  six,  was 
almost  at  once  subjected  to  the  fagging  and  brutality  of  a  public  school. 
These,  in  England,  are  peculiar :  a  boy  of  about  fifteen  singled  him  out 
as  a  proper  object  upon  whom  he  might  let  loose  the  cruelty  of  his 
temper ;  and  the  poor  little  fellow,  ceaselessly  ill-treated,  *  conceived/ 
he  says, '  such  a  dread  of  his  (tormentor's)  figure,  .  .  .  that  I  well  re- 
member being  afraid  to  lift  my  eyes  upon  him  higher  than  his  knees ; 
and  that  I  knew  him  better  by  his  shoe-buckles  than  by  any  other  part 
of  his  dress.'  ^  At  the  age  of  nine  melancholy  seized  him,  not  the  sweet 
reverie  which  we  call  by  that  name,  but  the  profound  dejection,  gloomy 
and  continual  despair,  the  horrible  malady  of  the  nerves  and  the  soul, 
which  leads  to  suicide,  Puritanism,  and  madness.  *  Day  and  night  I  was 
upon  the  rack,  lying  down  in  horror,  and  rising  up  in  despair.'  * 

.The  evil  changed  form,  diminished,  but  did  not  leave  him.  As  he 
kad  only  a  small  fortune,  though  bom  of  a  high  family,  he  accepted, 
without  reflection,  the  offer  of  his  uncle,  who  wished  to  give  him  a  place 
as  clerk  of  the  journals  of  the  House  of  Lords  ;  but  he  had  to  undergo 
an  examination,  and  hb  nerves  were  unstrung  at  the  very  idea  of  having 
to  speak  in  public.  For  six  months  he  tried  to  prepare ;  but  he  read 
without  understanding.  His  continual  misery  brought  on  M  last  a 
nervous  fever.     Gowper  writes  of  himself: 

'  The  feelings  of  a  man  when  he  arrives  at  the  place  of  execution,  are  probably 
■ineh  like  mine,  every  time  I  set  my  foot  in  the  office,  which  was  every  day,  for 
YkJTe  than  a  half  year  together.*' 

*  In  this  sitoation,  sach  a  fit  of  passion  has  sometimes  seized  me,  when  alone  in 
aiy  chambers,  that  I  have  cried  out  aloud,  and  cni-sed  the  hour  of  my  birth ; 
lifting  np  my  eyes  to  heaven  not  as  a  suppliant,  but  in  the  hellish  spirit  of 
xancorous  reproach  and  blasphemy  against  my  Maker. '  * 

The  day  of  examination  came  on :  he  hoped  he  was  going  mad,  so 
that  he  might  escape  from  it ;  and  as  his  reason  held,  he  thought  even 
ef  *  self-murder.'    At  last|  whilst  '  in  a  horrible  dismay  of  soul,'  insanity 

"  The  Works  of  W.  Gowper,  ed.  Southey,  8  vols.  1843,  i.  5.      , 
•  Md,  18.  »  Ibid,  79.  *  Ibid.  Si?g^^ 
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came,  and  lie  was  placed  in  an  asylum,  whilst '  Ms  conseienoe  was  \ 
ing  him,  and  the  avenger  of  blood  pursuing  him  *  ^  to  the  extent  erem 
of  thinking  himself  damned,  like  Bunyan  and  the  first  Puritans.  After 
several  months  his  reason  returned,  but  it  bore  traces  of  the  strange 
lands  where  it  had  journeyed  alone.  He  remained  sad,  like  a  man  who 
thought  himself  in  disfavour  with  God,  and  felt  himself  incapable  of  an 
active  life.  However,  a  clergyman,  Mr.  Unwin  and  his  wife,  very  pioui 
and  very  regular  people,  had  taken  charge  of  him.  He  tried  to  busy 
himself  mechanically,  for  instance,  in  making  rabbit-hutches,  in  garden- 
ing, and  in  taming  hares.  He  employed  the  rest  of  the  day  like  a 
Methodist,  in  reading  Scripture  or  sermons,  in  singing  hymns  with  kis 
friends,  and  speaking  of  spiritual  matters.  This  way  of  living,  the 
wholesome  country  air,  the  maternal  tenderness  of  Mrs.  Uowin  and 
Lady  Austin,  brought  him  a  few  gleams  of  light  They  loved  hixn  so 
generously,  and  he  was  so  lovable !  AfBectionate,  full  of  freedom  and 
innocent  raillery,  with  a  natural  and  charming  imagination,  a  graoeful 
fancy,  an  exquisite  delicacy,  and  so  unhappy  !  He  was  one  of  those  to 
whom  women  devote  themselves,  whom  they  love  maternally,  first  from 
compassion,  then  by  attraction,  because  they  find  in  them  alone  the 
contrivances,  minute  and  tender  attentions,  delicate  observances  which 
men's  rude  nature  cannot  give  them,  and  which  their  more  sensitive 
nature  nevertheless  oraves.  These  sweet  moments,  however,  did  not 
Ust     He  says : 

'  Ky  mind  has  always  a  melancholy  cast,  and  is  like  8<mie  pools  I  have  seen, 
which,  though  filled  with  a  black  and  putrid  water»  will  neveitheleas  in  a  bri^t 
day  reflect  the  sunbeama  from  their  surface.* 

He  smiled  as  well  as  he  could,  but  with  effort ;  it  was  the  smile  of  a 
sick  man  who  knows  himself  incurable,  and  tries  to  forget  it  fftr  aa 
instant,  at  least  to  make  others  forget  it : 

'  Indeed,  I  wonder  that  a  sportive  thou^t  should  ever  knock  at  the  door  of  mj 
intelleeia,  and  still  more  that  it  should  gain  admittance.  It  is  as  if  harlequin 
should  intrude  himself  into  the  gloomy  chamber  where  a  corpse  is  deposited  is 
state.  His  antic  gesticulations  would  be  unseasonable  at  any  rate,  but  more  spe- 
cially 80  if  they  should  distort  the  features  of  the  mournful  attendants  into 
laughter.  But  the  mind,  long  wearied  with  the  sameness  of  a  dull,  dr«*ary  pro- 
spect, will  gladly  fix  his  eyes  on  any  thing  that  may  make  a  little  variety  in  its 
fxxatemplations,  though  it  were  hut  a  kitten  playing  with  her  taiL*' 

In  fine,  he  had  too  delicate  and  too  pure  a  heart :  pious,  irreproach* 
able,  austere,  he  thought  himself  unworthy  of  going  to  ohiurch,  or  even 
if  praying  to  God.     He  says  also : 

'  As  for  happiness,  he  that  once  had  communion  with  his  Maker  must  be  moff 
frantic  tbao  ever  I  was  yet»  if  he  can  dream  at  finding  it  at  a  distance  from  Him.'* 

»  The  Works  of  W.  Cowper,  ed.  Southey,  i.  97. 

«  Jbid.  ii.  269  ;  Letter  to  the  Rev.  John  Newton,  July  12, 1780. 

«  Ihid.  i.  887;  Lott«ir  to  Rev.  J.  Newton,  Augusts  1786„ 
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Cowpei  states  then : 

*  The  heart  of  a  Christian,  mouming  and  yet  rejoicing,  (is)  pierced  with  thorns^ 
yet  wreathed  about  with  roses.  I  have  the  thorn  without  the  rose.  My  brier  is 
a  wiatiy  one ;  the  f  ivers  are  withered,  but  the  thorn  remains/ 

On  his  deathbed,  when  the  clergyman  told  him  to  confide  in  the  lore 
^  the  Redeemer,  who  desired  to  save  all  men,  he  gave  a  passionate  cry, 
b  egging  him  not  to  give  him  such  consolations.  He  thought  himself 
l^it,  and  had  thought  so  all  his  life.  One  by  one,  under  this  terror,  all 
bis  faculties  failed.  Poor  charming  soul,  perishing  like  a  frail  flower 
transplanted  from  a  warm  land  to  the  snow :  the  world's  temperature 
was  too  rough  for  it ;  and  the  moral  law,  which  should  have  supported 
it,  tore  it  with  its  thorns. 

Such  a  man  does  not  write  for  the  pleasure  of  making  a  noise. 
He  made  verses  as  he  pidnted  or  planed,  to  occupy  himself,  to  distract 
his  mind.  His  soul  was  overcharged  ;  he  need  not  go  far  for  subjects. 
Picture  this  pensive  figure,  silently  wandering  and  gazing  along  the  banks 
of  the  Ouse.  He  gazes  and  dreams.  A  buxom  peasant  girl,  with  a  basket 
on  her  arm ;  a  distant  cart  slowly  rumbling  on  behind,  horses  in  a  sweat; 
a  shining  spring,  which  polishes  the  blue  pebbles, — this  is  enough  to 
fill  him  with  sensations  and  thoughts.  He  returned,  sat  in  his  little 
summer-house,  as  large  as  a  sedan-chair,  the  window  of  which  opened 
out  upon  a  neighbour's  orchard,  and  the  door  on  a  garden  full  of 
pinks,  roses,  and  honeysuckle.  In  this  nest  he  laboiu'ed.  In  the  even- 
ing, beside  his  friend,  whose  needles  were  working  for  him,  he  read,  or 
listened  to  the  drowsy  sounds  without.  Bhymes  are  bor^  In  such  a 
life  as  this.  It  sufficed  for  him,  and  for  their  birth.  He  did  not  need 
a  more  violent  career :  less  harmonious  or  monotonous,  it  would  have 
upset  him  ;  impressions  small  to  us,  were  great  to  him ;  and  in  a  room, 
a  garden,  he  found  a  world.  In  his  eyes  the  smallest  objects  wen 
poeticaL     It  is  evening ;  winter ;  the  postman  comes : 

'  The  herald  of  a  noisy  world, 
With  spattered  boots,  strapped  waist,  and  frozen  lodk% 
KewB  from  all  nations  Imnbering  at  his  back. 
Trae  to  his  chaxge,  the  close-packed  load  behind, 
Tet  careless  what  he  brings,  his  one  concern 
Is  to  conduct  it  to  the  destined  inn, 
And,  having  dropped  the  expected  bag,  pass  oa. 
He  whistles  as  he  goes,  light-hearted  wretch, 
CoM  and  yet  cheerful :  messenger  of  grief 
Perhaps  to  thousands,  and  of  joy  to  some.'^ 

At  last  we  have  the  precious  *'  close-packed  load  ;*  we  open  it ;  we  wish 
to  hear  the  many  noisy  voices  it  brings  from  London  and  the  universe: 

'  Now  stir  the  fire,  and  close  the  shutters  fast, 
Let  fall  the  curtains,  wheel  the  sofo  round, 

•  The  Task,  iv. ;  The  Winter  Boening.      ^  , 
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AsA  while  fhe  babbling  and  lond-l 
Throws  Qp  a  steamy  column,  and  the  cupi^ 
That  cheer  bat  not  inebriate,  wait  on  each. 
So  let  OS  welcome  peaceful  evening  in.' ' 

Then  lie  unfolds  the  whole  contents  of  the  newspaper — potitica,  iiew% 
even  advertisements — ^not  as  a  mere  realist,  like  so  manj  whten  of 
to-day,  but  ai  a  poet ;  that  is,  as  a  man  ¥dio  discovers  a  beaaty  and 
harmony  in  the  coal  of  a  sparkling  fire,  or  the  movement  of  fingon 
over  a  piece  of  wool-work ;  for  such  is  the  poet's  strange  distinction. 
Objects  not  only  spring  up  in  his  mind  more  powerful  and  more  {h^ 
else  than  they  were  of  themselves ;  but  also,  once  conceived,  they  are 
purified,  ennobled,  coloured  like  gross  vapours,  which,  being  transfigured 
bj  distance  and  light,  change  into  silky  clouds,  lined  with  purple  and 
gold.  For  him  there  is  a  charm  in  the  rolling  folds  of  the  vapour  sent 
up  by  the  tea-urn,  sweetness  in  the  concord  of  guests  assembled  aboul 
the  same  table  in  the  same  house.  This  one  expression,  '  News  from 
India,*  causes  him  to  see  India  itself,  *  with  her  plumed  and  jewelled 
turban.'*  The  mere  notion  of  '  excise'  sets  before  his  eyes  *  ten  thousand 
casks,  for  ever  dribbling  out  their  base  contents,  touched  by  the  Midat 
finger  of  the  State,  (which)  bleed  gold  for  ministers  to  sport  away.'  * 
Strictly,  nature  is  like  a  gallery  of  splendid  and  various  pictures,  which 
to  us  ordinary  folk  are  always  covered  up  with  cloths.  At  most,  now 
and  then,  a  rent  suffers  us  to  imagine  the  beauties  hid  behind  the 
monotonous  curtains ;  but  these  curtains  the  poet  raises,  one  and  ali« 
and  sees  a  picture  where  we  see  but  a  covering.  Such  is  the  new 
truth  which  Cowper's  poems  brought  to  light.  We  know  from  him 
that  we  need  no  longer  go  to  Greece,  Rome,  to  the  paUces,  heroes,  and 
academicians,  to  search  for  poetic  objects.  They  are  quite  near  ua. 
If  we  see  them  not,  it  is  because  we  do  not  know  how  to  look  for  them ; 
the  fault  is  in  our  eyes,  not  in  the  things.  We  shnll  find  poetry,  if  wa 
wish,  at  our  fireside,  and  amongst  the  beds  of  our  kitchen- garden.^ 

Is  the  kitchen-garden  indeed  poetical  ?  To-day,  perhaps ;  but  to- 
morrow, if  my  imagination  is  barren,  I  shall  see  there  nothing  but 
carrots  and  other  kitchen  stuff.  It  is  my  sensation  which  is  poetioi 
which  I  mu£t  respect,  as  the  most  precious  flower  of  bea^ity.  Henc# 
a  new  style.  It  is  no  longer  a  question,  after  the  old  oratorical  fashion, 
of  boxing  up  a  siibject  in  a  regular  plan,  dividing  it  into  symmetrical 
portions,  arranging  ideas  into  files,  like  the  y\eces  on  a  draught-board. 
Cowper  takes  the  first  subject  that  comes  to  hand — one  which  Lady 
Austin  gave  him  at  hnp-hazard — the  Sofa^  and  speaks  about  it  for  a 
eouple  of  pages ;  then  he  goes  whither  the  bent  of  his  mind  leads  him, 

"  The  Task,  iv. ;  The  Wint&r  Etening.  •  Ibid.  »  iWa. 

^  Crabbe  may  also  be  considered  one  of  the  masters  and  renovators  of 
poetry,  but  his  style  Is  too  classical,  and  he  has  been  rightly  nicknamed  '  s 
?op«  in  woratod  rtocktagB.'  ^..^^^  byGoOgle 
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deflcribing  a  winter  evenmg,  a  namber  of  interiors  nni  landscapes, 
mingling  here  and  tliere  all  kinds  of  moral  reflections,  stories,  disser- 
tations, opinions,  confidences,  like  a  man  who  thinks  aloud  before  the 
most  intimate  and  beloved  of  his  friends.  '  The  best  didactic  poems,' 
says  Southey,  '  when  compared  with  the  Task^  are  like  formal  gardens 
in  comparison  with  woodland  scenery/^  This  is  his  great  poem,  the 
TasL  If  we  enter  into  details,  the  contrast  is  greater  still.  He  does 
uot  sf^err  to  dream  that  he  is  being  listened  to ;  he  only  speaks  to  him- 
self. Ha  does  not  dwell  on  his  ideas,  to  set  them  in  relief,  and  make 
them  stand  out  by  repetitions  and  antitheses ;  he  marks  his  sensation, 
and  that  is  alL  We  follow  it  in  him  as  it  is  born,  and  we  see  it  rising 
from  a  former  on?,  swelling,  falling,  remounting,  as  we  see  vapour 
issuing  from  a  spring,  and  insensibly  rising,  unrolling,  and  developing 
its  shifting  forms.  Thought,  which  in  others  was  curdled  and  rigid, 
becomes  here  mobile  and  fluent ;  the  rectilinear  verse  grows  flexible ; 
the  noble  vocabulary  widens  its  scope  to  let  in  vulgar  words  of  con- 
versation and  life.  At  length  poetry  has  again  become  lifelike;  we 
no  longer  listen  to  words,  but  we  feel  emotions ;  it  is  no  longer  an 
author,  but  a  man  who  speaks.  His  life  is  there  perfect,  beneath  its 
black  lines,  without  falsehood  or  concoction ;  his  whole  effort  is  bent 
on  removing  falsehood  and  concoction.  When  he  describes  his  little 
nver,  his  dear  Ouse,  '  skw  winding  through  a  level  plain  of  spacious 
meads,  with  cattle  sprinkled  o'er,'  *  he  sees  it  with  his  inner  eye ;  and 
each  word,  caesura,  sound,  answers  to  a  change  of  that  inner  vision. 
It  is  80  in  all  his  verses ;'  they  are  full  of  personal  emotions,  genuinely 
felt,  never  altered  or  disguised ;  on  the  contrary,  fully  expressed,  with 
their  transient  shades  and  fluctuations ;  in  a  word,  as  they  are,  that  is, 
in  the  process  of  production  and  destrucUon,  not  all  complete,  motion- 
less, and  fixed,  as  the  old  style  represented  them.  Herein  consists  tlie 
great  revolution  of  the  modern  style.  The  mind,  outstripping  the  known 
roles  of  rhetoric  and  eloquence,  penetrates  into  profu^jid  psychology, 
and  no  longer  employs  words  except  to  mark  emotions 

HI. 

Now  •  appeared  the  English  romantic  school,  closely  resembling  the 
French  in  its  doctrines,  origin,  and  alliances,  in  the  truths  which  it  rlis- 
covered,  the  exaggerations  it  committed,  and  the  scandal  it  excited.  The 
fallow?! 5  of  that  school  formed  a  sect,  a  sect  of  '  dissenters  in  poetiy,*  who 
spoke  out  aloud,  kept  themselves  close  together,  and  repelled  settled 
minds  by  the  audacity  and  novelty  of  their  theories.  For  their  foundation 
were  attributed  to  them  the  anti-social  principles  and  the  sickly  sensi- 
bility of  Rousseau;  in  short,  a  sterile  and  misanthtopical  dissatisfaction 
with  the  present  institutions  of  society.  In  fact,  Southey,  one  of  their 
leaders,  had  begun  by  being  a  Socinian  and  Jacobin ;  and  one  of  his 


>  Southey,  Life  of  Cawp&r,  1.  341.  •  The  Tatk,  i. ;  The  Sofa. 

•  1793-  1794.  Digitized  by  Google 
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fii-ut  poems,  Wat  Tyler ^  cited  the  glory  of  the  past  Jacquerie  in  sapport 
of  the  present  revolution.  Another,  Coleridge,  a  poor  fellow,  who  had 
served  as  a  dragoon,  his  brain  stuffed  with  incoherent  reading  a^d 
humanitarian  dreams,  had  thought  of  founding  in  America  a  communist 
republic,  purged  of  kings  and  priests ;  then,  having  turned  TJnit-arian, 
steeped  himself  at  Gottingen  in  heretical  and  mystical  theories  on  the 
Word  and  the  absolute.  Wordsworth  himself,  the  third  and  most 
moderate,  had  begun  with  enthusiastic  verses  against  kings : 

*  Great  G<>d,  .  .  .  grant  that  every  sceptred  child  of  0U7, 
Who  criea  presumptubufl,  **  Here  the  flood  shall  stay," 
May  in  its  progress  see  thy  raiding  hand. 
And  cease  the  acknowledged  purpose  to  withstand ; 
Or,  swept  in  anger  from  the  insulted  shore, 
Sink  with  his  servile  bands,  to  rise  no  more  I '  * 

But  these  rages  and  aspirations  did  not  last  long ;  and  at  the  end  of  a 
few  years,  the  three,  brought  back  into  the  pale  of  State  and  Church, 
were,  Coleridge,  a  Pittite  journalist,  Wordsworth,  a  distributor  of  stamps, 
and  Sou  they,  poet-laureate  ;  all  converted  zealots,  decided  Anglicans,  and 
intolerant  Conservatives.  In  point  of  taste,  however,  they  had  ad  vanced, 
not  retired.  They  had  violently  broken  with  tradition,  and  leaped  over 
all  classical  culture  to  find  their  models  from  the  Renaissance  and  the 
middle-age.  One  of  their  friends,  Charles  Lamb,  like  Sainte  Beuve, 
had  discovered  and  restored  the  sixteenth  century.  The  most  on- 
polished  dramatists,  like  Marlowe,  seemed  to  these  men  admirable ;  and 
they  sought  in  the  collections  of  Percy  and  Warton,  in  the  old  national 
ballads  and  ancient  foreign  poetry,  the  fresh  and  primitive  accent  which 
had  been  wanting  in  classical  literature,  and  whose  presence  seemed  to 
them  to  be  a  sign  of  truth  and  beauty.  Above  every  other  reform, 
they  labored  to  destroy  the  great  aristocratical  and  oratorical  style, 
such  as  it  sprang  from  methodical  analyses  and  court  conventions,  to 
adapt  to  poetry  the  ordinary  language  of  conversation,  such  as  is  spoken 
in  the  middle  and  lower  classes.  They  proposed  to  replace  studied 
phrases  and  lofty  vocabulary  by  natui'al  tones  and  plebeian  words.  In 
place  of  the  ancient  mould,  they  tried  the  stanza,  the  sonnet,  the  ballad, 
blank  verse,  with  the  rudenesses  and  breaks  of  the  primitive  poe*8.  They 
lesumed  or  arranged  the  metres  and  diction  of  the  thirteen tV  and  six- 
teenth centuries.  Charles  Lamb  wrote  an  archaic  tragedy,  J'ohn  Wood" 
vUlj  which  one  might  fancy  contemporary  with  Elizabeth's  reign.  Others, 
like  Southey,  and  Coleridge  in  particular,  manufactured  totally  new 
rhythms,  as  happy  at  times,  and  at  times  also  as  unfortunate,  as  those 
of  Victor  Hugo :  for  instance,  a  verse  in  which  accents,  and  not  syl- 
lables, were  counted ;  *  a  singular  medley  of  confused  attempts,  mani- 

>  Word«worth*B  Works,  new  edition,  1870,  6  Tolnmea ;  Detcriptioe  Skstchm  durutss 
Pedestrian  Tour,  i  42.  -»  »  »  x-  --^ 

^  In  Enfflish  poetry  as  since  modified,  no  one  dreams  of  limittpg-thfinoinber  of  sjUr 
Ues,  even  in  blank  versa— Tb.  Digitized  by  v  ^'^'^*^ 
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fest  abortions,  and  original  inventions.  The  plebHan,  enfrancliiseu 
from  tho  aristocvatical  costume,  songht  another;  borrowed  one  piece  of 
his  dress  from  the  knights  or  the  barbarians,  another  from  peasants  or 
{onmalists,  not  too  critical  of  incongruities,  pretentious,  and  satisfied 
with  his  motley  and  badly  sewn  cloak,  till  at  last,  after  many  attempts 
and  many  rents,  he  ended  by  knowing  himself,  and  selecting  the  dress 
Ihat  fitted  him. 

In  this  confusion  of  labours  two  great  ideas  are  distinguished  :  the 
first  producing  historical  poetry,  the  second  philosophical ;  the  one 
especially  manifest  in  Southey  and  Walter  Scott,  the  other  in  Words- 
worth  and  Shellear ;  both  European,  and  displayed  with  equal  brilliancy 
in  France  by  Hugo,  Lamartine,  and  Musset ;  with  greater  brilliancy  io 
Germany  by  Goethe,  Schiller,  Ruckert,  and  Heine ;  both  so  profound, 
that  none  of  their  representatives,  except  Groethe,  divined  their  scope ; 
and  hardly  now,  after  more  than  half  a  century,  can  we  define  their 
nature^  so  as  to  forecast  their  results. 

The  first  consists  in  saying,  or  rathdr  foreboding,  that  our  ideal  is 
not  the  ideal ;  it  is  one  ideal,  but  there  are  others.  The  barbarian, 
the  feudal  man,  the  cavalier  of  the  Renaissance,  the  Mussulman,  the 
Indian,  each  age  and  each  race  has  conceived  its  beauty,  which  was  a 
beauty.  Let  us  enjoy  it,  and  for  this  purpose  put  ourselves  in  the  place 
of  the  discoverers ;  altogether ;  for  it  will  not  suffice  to  represent,  like 
the  previous  novelists  and  dramatists,  modern  and  national  manners 
under  old  and  foreign  names ;  let  us  paint  the  sentiments  of  other  ages 
and  other  races  with  their  own  features,  however  different  these  features 
may  be  from  our  own,  and  however  unpleasing  to  our  taste.  Let  us 
show  oar  character  as  he  wai,  grotesque  or  not,  with  his  costume  and 
speech :  let  him  be  fierce  and  superstitious  if  he  was  so ;  let  us  dash 
the  barbarian  with  blood,  and  load  the  covenanter  with  his  bundle  of 
biblical  texts,  llien  one  by  one  on  the  literary  stage  men  saw  the 
vanished  or  distant  civilisations  return :  first  the  middle  age  and  the 
Renaissance ;  then  Arabia,  Hindostan,  and  Persia;  then  the  classical  age, 
and  the  eighteenth  century  itself;  and  the  historic  taste  becomes  so 
eager,  that  from  literature  the  contagion  spread  to  other  arts.  The 
theatre  changed  its  conventional  costumes  and  decorations  into  true 
ones.  Architecture  built  Roman  villas  in  our  northern  climates,  and 
feudal  towers  amidst  our  modem  security.  Painters  travelled  to  imitate 
local  colouring,  and  studied  to  repntduce  moral  colouring.  Every  one 
became  a  tourist  and  an  archaeologist ;  the  hm;ian  mind,  quitting  its 
individual  sentiments  to  adopt  sentiments  really  felt,  and  finally  all 
possible  sentiments,  found  its  pattern  in  the  great  Goethe,  who  by  his 
TassOj  Iphtgema,  Bivany  his  second  part  of  Fatistj  became  a  citizen  of 
tU  nations  and  a  contemporary  of  all  ages,  seemed  to  live  at  pleasure  at 
every  point  of  time  and  place,  and  gave  an  idea  of  universal  mind. 
Tet  this  literature,  as  ii  approached  perfection,  approached  its  limit,  and 
.  Was  (mly  developed  iu  order  to  die.    Men  did  comprehend  at  hist  tly^' 
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Attempted  resurrectionft  are  always  incoraplete,  that  even  imit«tioii  is 
only  an  imitation,  that  the  modem  accent  infallibly  penetrates  the  wordi 
which  we  lend  to  antique  eharaoters,  that  every  picture  of  manners 
must  be  indigenous  and  contemporaneous,  and  that  archaic  literature 
u  a  falne  kind.  They  saw  at  last  that  it  is  in  the  writers  of  the  past 
that  we  must  seek  the  portraiture  of  the  past ;  thai  there  are  no  Greek 
tragedies  but  the  Greek  tragedies;  that  the  concocted  novel  must 
give  place  to  authentic  memoirs,  as  the  fabricated  ballad  to  the  spon- 
taneous; in  ^ort,  that  hitftorioal  literature  must  vanish  and  become 
transformed  into  criticism  and  history,  that  is,  into  exposition  and  com- 
mentary of  documents. 

In  this  multitude  of  trarrellers  and  historians,  disguised  as  poets, 
how  shall  we  select  ?  They  abound  like  swarms  of  insects,  hatched  on 
a  summer's  day  amidst  the  rank  vegetation;  they  buzz  and  glitter, 
and  the  mind  is  lost  in  their  sparkle  and  hum.  Which  shall  I  quote  ? 
Thomas  Moore,  the  gayest  and  most  French  of  all,  a  witty  railer/  too 
graceful  and  rtcherche,  writing  descriptive  odes  on  the  Bermudas, 
sentimental  Irish  melodies,  a  poetic  Egyptian  romance,'  a  romantio 
poem  on  Persia  and  India;'  Lamb,  the  restorer  of  the  old  drama; 
Coleridge,  a  thinker  and  dreamer,  poet  and  critic,  who  in  Ch-istabei 
and  the  Aneimt  Mariner  hit  the  supernatural  and  the  fantastic ;  Ganrif>» 
bell,  who,  having  begun  with  a  didactic  poem  on  the  PUasure$  ofHopej 
entered  the  new  school  without  giving  up  his  noble  and  half-classical 
style,  and  wrote  American  and  Celtic  poems,  only  slightly  Celtic  and 
American ;  in  the  first  rank,  Southey,  a  clever  man,  who,  after  several 
mistakes  in  kb  youth,  became  the  preiessed  defender  of  aristocraoj 
and  cant,  an  indefatigable  reader,  an  inexhaustible  writer,  crammed 
with  erudition,  giAed  in  imagination,  famed  like  Victor  Hugo  for  the 
freshness  of  his  innovations,  the  combative  tone  of  his  prefaces,  the 
splendours  of  his  picturesque  curiosity,  having  spanned  the  universe 
and  all  history  with  his  poetic  shows,  and  embraced,  in  the  endless 
web  (rf  his  verse,  Joan  of  Arc,  Wat  Tyler,  Roderick  the  €bth,  Madoo, 
Tbalaba,  Eehama,  Celtic  and  Mexican  traditions,  Arabic  and  Indian 
legends,  successively  Catholic,  Mussulman,  Brahman,  but  only  in  verse; 
in  fine,  a  prudent  and  licensed  Protestant.  Yon  must  receive  these 
M  examples  merely— there  are  thirty  others  behind ;  and  I  think  that, 
of  all  fine  visible  or  imaginable  sceneries,  of  all  great  real  or  legendary 
ev(>nts,  at  all  points  of  time,  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  not 
one  has  escaped  thenu  This  diorama  is  very  brilliant ;  unfortunately 
we  perceive  that  it  is  manufactured.  If  you  would  have  its  picture, 
imagine  yourself  at  the  opera.  The  decorations  are  splendid,  we  see 
them  coming  down  from  heaven,  that  is,  from  the  ceiling,  thrice  in  an 
act ;  lofty  Gothic  cathedrals,  whose  rose- windows  glow  in  the  rays  ol 

the  setting  sun,  whilst  processions  wind  round  the  pillars,  and  thf 

-  » 

'  Seo  r/w  Fudge  Family  *  TJi6  Epicurean,  »  IjoUa  Rookk. 
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lights  float  over  Iho  elaborate  copes  and  the  gold-work  of  the  prieatl^ 
restments  ;  mosques  and  minarets,  moving  caravans  creeping  afar  ovei 
the  yellow  sand,  whose  lances  and  canopies,  ranged  in  line,  fringo 
the  imroactilate  whiteness  of  the  horizon  ;  Indian  par&dises,  where  the 
heaped  roses  mnltiply  in  myriads,  where  fountains  mingle  their  plumes 
of  pearls,  where  the  lotus  spreads  its  large  leares,  wLm*c  thorny  plants 
bristle  tlieir  hundred  thousand  purple  calices  around  the  divine  ape4 
■fid  crocodiles  which  crawl  in  their  thickets.  Meantime  the  dancing- 
girls  lay  their  hands  on  their  heart  with  deep  and  delicate  emotion, 
the  tenors  sing  that  they  are  ready  to  die,  tyrants  roll  forth  their 
deep  bass  voice,  the  orchestra  struggles  hard,  accompanying  the  varia- 
tions of  sentiments  with  the  gentle  sounds  of  their  flutes,  the  lugubrious 
clamours  of  the  trombones,  the  angelic  melodies  of  the  harps ;  till  at 
last,  when  the  heroine  sets  her  foot  on  the  throat  of  the  traitor,  it 
breaks  out  triumphantly  with  its  thousand  vibrant  voices  harmonised 
into  a  single  strain.  A  fine  spectacle  1  we  depart  mazed,  deafened ; 
the  senses  fail  under  this  inundation  of  splendours ;  but  as  we  return 
home,  we  ask  ourselves  what  we  have  learnt,  f^lt — whether  we  have,  in 
truth,  felt  anything.  After  all,  there  is  little  here  but  decorations  and 
scenery ;  the  sentiments  are  factitious ;  they  are  operatic  sentiments : 
the  authors  are  only  clever  men,  libretti-makers,  manufacturers  of 
painted  canvas ;  they  have  talent  without  genius ;  they  draw  their 
ideas  not  from  the  heart,  but  from  the  head.  Such  is  the  impression 
lea  by  LaUa  Rookhy  Thalaboy  Eodenck  the  last  of  the  Goths,  The  Curse 
of  KehamOf  and  the  rest  of  these  poems.  They  are  great  decorative 
Machines  suited  to  the  fashion.  The  mark  of  genius  is  the  discovery 
of  some  wide  unexplored  region  in  human  nature,  and  this  mark  fails 
them ;  they  prove  only  much  cleverness  and  knowledge.  In  fine,  I 
prefer  to  sec  the  East  in  Orientals  from  the  East,  rather  than  in 
Orientals  in  England ;  in  Yyasa  or  Firdousi,  rather  than  in  Southey  ^ 
and  Moore.  These  poems  may  be  descriptive  or  historical ;  they  are 
less  so  than  the  texts,  notes,  emendations,  and  justifications  which  thej 
carefully  print  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 

Beyond  all  general  causes  which  have  fettered  this  literature,  there 
is  a  national  one :  the  mind  of  these  authors  is  not  sufiSd^itly  flexible, 
and  too  moral  Their  imitation  is  only  literal  They  know  the  past  time 
and  the  distant  lands  only  as  antiquarians  and  traveUers.  When  they 
mention  a  custom,  they  put  their  authorities  in  a  foot-note ;  they  do  not 
piresent  themselves  before  the  public  without  being  furnished  with 
testimonials ;  they  establish  by  weighty  certificates  that  they  have  not 
made  a  fault  in  topography  or  costume.  Moore,  like  Southey,  named 
bis  authorities ;  Sir  John  Malcolm,  Sir  William  Ouseley,  Mr.  Carew, 
■nd  others,  who  had  returned  from  the  East,  all  ocular  witnesses,  state 

«  See  alflo  The  History  of  the  Oaliph  Vathek,  a  fantastic  but  powerf oil) 
»r?lten  tale,  b^  W.  Beckford,  published  first  in  French  |ol7fi|^QQQj^ 
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ihat  his  desciiptioiit  are  wonderfully  faithful,  that  they  thought  that 
Moore  had  travelled  in  the  East.  In  this  respect  their  minuteness  is 
ridiculous;^  and  their  notes,  lavished  without  stint,  show  that  their 
positive  public  imposed  on  the  poetical  commodities  the  necessity  ol 
proving  their  origin  and  alloy.  But  the  great  truth,  which  lies  in  the 
penetration  into  the  sentiments  of  the  characters,  escaped  them  ;  these 
sentiments  are  too  strange  and  immoraL  When  Moore  tried  to  trans- 
late and  recast  Anacreon,  he  was  told  that  his  poetry  whs  fit  for  ^  tb« 
stews."  To  write  an  Indian  poem,  we  must  be  pantheistical  at  hearty 
a  little  mad,  and  pretty  generally  visionary :  to  write  a  Greek  poem, 
we  must  be  polythebtic  at  heart,  fundamentally  pagan,  and  a  naturalist 
by  profession.  This  is  the  reason  that  Heine  spoke  so  fitly  of  India,  and 
Goethe  of  Greece.  A  genuine  historian  is  not  sure  that  his  own  civilisa 
tion  is  perfect,  and  lives  as  gladly  out  of  his  country  as  in  it.  Judge 
whether  Englishmen  can  succeed  in  this  style.  In  their  eyes,  there  is 
only  one  rational  civilisation,  which  is  their  own ;  every  other  morality  is 
inferior,  every  other  religion  is  extravagant.  Amidst  such  want  of  reason, 
how  can  they  reproduce  different  moralities  and  religions?  Sympathy 
alone  can  restore  extinguished  or  foreign  manners,  and  sj'mpathy  here  is 
forbidden.  Under  this  narrow  rule,  historical  poetry,  which  itself  is 
hardly  likely  to  live,  languishes  as  though  suffocated  under  a  leaden  cover. 
One  of  them,  a  novelist,  critic,  historian,  and  poet,  the  favourite  of 
his  age,  read  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  was  compared  and  almost 
equalled  to  Shakspeare,  had  more  popularity  than  Voltaire,  made 
dre^makers  and  duchesses  weep,  and  earned  about  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  Murray,  the  publisher,  wrote  to  him :  '  I  believe 
I  might  swear  that  I  never  experienced  such  unmixed  pleasure  as  the 
reading  of  this  exquisite  work  (first  series  of  Tales  of  my  Landlord)  has 
afforded  me.  •  .  .  Lord  Holland  said,  when  I  asked  his  opinion : 
*^  Opinion  I  we  did  none  of  us  go  to  bed  last  night — nothing  slept  bat 
my  gout.**"  In  France,  1,400,000  of  these  novels  were  sold,  and  they 
continue  to  selL  The  author,  bom  in  Edinburgh,  was  the  son  of  a 
Writer  to  the  Signet,  learned  in  feudal  law  and  ecclesiastical  history, 
himself  an  advocate,  then  sheriff,  and  always  fond  of  antiqmties, 
especially  national  antiquities ;  so  that  by  his  family,  education,  perf :  il 
he  found  the  materials  of  his  works  and  the  stimulus  for  his  talent. 
His  past  recollections  were  impressed  on  him  at  the  age  of  three,  in  a 
farm-house,  where  he  had  been  taken  to  try  the  effect  of  bracing  fir 
on  his  little  shrunken  leg.  He  was  wrapt  naked  in  the  warm  skin  of  a 
recently  slain  sheep,  and  he  crept  about  in  this  attire,  which  passed  for 
a  specific.  He  continued  to  limp,  and  became  a  reader.  From  his 
infancy  he  had  been  bred  amongst  the  stories  which  he  afterwards  gars 

'  See  the  notes  of  Southey,  worse  than  those  of  Chateaubriand  In  the  Martiff% 
*  Edinburgh  Review. 
Lockhart.,  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Seott,  10  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1839.  iL  eh.  ir  x  vii.  p.  ITOi 
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to  the  public,— that  of  the  battle  of  Culloden,  of  the  cruelties  practised 
on  the  Highlanders,  the  wars  and  suflferings  of  the  CovenaDters.  At 
three  he  used  to  sing  out  the  ballad  of  Hardy knute  so  loudly,  that 
he  preyented  the  Tillage  minister,  a  man  gifted  with  a  very  fine  voice, 
from  being  heard,  and  even  from  hearing  himself.  As  soon  as  he  had 
heard  *'  a  Border-raid  ballad,'  he  knew  it  by  heart.  For  the  rest,  he 
was  indolent,  studied  by  fits  and  starts,  did  not  readily  learn  dry  hard 
fiicts;  but  for  poetry,  playhouse- ditties,  and  ballads,  the  flow  of  his 
genius  was  precocious,  swift,  and  invincible.  The  day  on  which  he  first 
opened,  '  under  a  platanus  tree,'  the  volumes  in  which  Percy  had  col- 
lected the  fragments  of  the  ancient  poetry,  he  forgot  dinner,  *  notwith- 
standing the  sharp  appetite  of  thirteen,'  and  thenceforth  he  flooded 
with  these  old  rhymes  not  only  his  schoolfellows,  bift  even  all  who 
would  hear  him.  Becoming  a  clerk  to  his  father,  he  stuffed  into  hij 
desk  all  the  works  of  imagination  which  he  could  find.  *The  whole 
Jemmy  and  Jenny  Jessamy  tribe  I  abhorred,'  he  said,  *  and  it  required 
the  art  of  Burney,  or  the  feeling  of  Mackenzie,  to  fix  my  attention  upon 
a  domestic  tale.  But  all  that  was  adventurous  and  romantic,  .  .  .  that 
touched  upon  knight-errantry,  I  devoured.'*  Having  contracted  an 
illness,  he  was  kept  a  long  time  in  bed,  forbidden  to  speak,  with  no  other 
pleasure  than  to  read  the  poets,  novelists,  historians,  and  geographers, 
illustrating  the  battle-descriptions  by  setting  in  line  and  disposing  little 
pebbles,  vrhich  represented  the  soldiers.  Once  cured,  and  able  to  wjlk 
well,  he  turned  his  walks  to  the  same  pui*pose,  and  developed  a  passion 
for  the  country,  especially  the  historical  regions.     He  said  : 

'  But  show  me  an  old  castle  or  a  field  of  battle,  and  I  was  at  home  at  once, 
filled  it  with  its  combatants  in  their  proper  costnme,  and  overwhelmed  my  heiirers 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  my  description.  In  crossing  Magus  Moor,  near  St.  Andiews, 
the  spirit  moved  me  to  give  a  picture  of  the  assassination  of  the  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews  to  some  fellow- travellers  with  whom  I  was  accidentaUy  associated,  aud 
one  of  them,  though  well  acquainted  with  the  story,  protested  my  narrativo  had 
frightened  away  his  night's  sh^ep.' ' 

Amidst  other  studious  excursions,  he  travelled  for  seven  years  suc- 
cessively in  the  wild  district  of  Liddesdale,  exploring  every  stream 
and  every  ruin,  sleeping  in  the  shepherds'  huts,  gleaning  legends  and 
ballads.  Judge  from  this  of  his  antiquarian  tastes  and  habits.  He 
read  provincial  charters,  the  wretched  middle-age  Latin  verses,  the 
parish  registers,  even  contracts  and  wills.  The  first  time  he  was 
able  to  lay  his  hand  on  one  of  the  great  *old  Border  war- horns,' 
he  blew  it  all  along  his  route.  Rusty  mail  and  dirty  parchment  at- 
tracted him,  filled  his  head  with  recollections  and  poetry.  In  truth, 
he  had  a  feudal  mind,  and  always  wished  to  be  the  founder  of  a 
distinct  branch.  Literary  glory  was  only  secondary ;  his  talent  was 
to  him  only  as  an  instrument.    He  spent  the  vast  sums  which  his  prose 

n^khan'iLi/eo/Su'  iV  ScoU;  Autobiography,  i.  62.^i,^^^byG ^^1^2 
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and  verse  had  won,  in  building  a  castle  in  imitation  of  the  aneieni 
knightSi  'with  a  tall  tower  at  either  eod,  .  •  .  sundry  zigzaggei 
gables,  •  •  •  a  myriad  of  indentations  and  parapets,  and  machicoliatrd 
eaves ;  most  fantastic  waterspouts ;  labelled  windows,  not  a  .ew  ol 
tlicm  painted  glass;  .  •  »  stones  oanredwith  heraldries  innumerable;-*^ 
apartments  filled  with  sideboards  and  carved  chests,  adorned  with 
*  cuirasses,  helmets,  swords  of  every  order,  from  the  claymore  aud 
rapif  r  to  some  German  executioner's  swords.*  For  long  years  he  held 
open  house  there,  so  to  speak,  and  did  to  every  stranger  the  '  honours 
of  Scotland,*  trying  to  revive  the  old  feudal  life,  with  all  its  customs 
anJ  its  display ;  dispensing  open  and  joyous  hospitality  to  all  comers, 
aVove  all  to  relatives,  friends,  and  neighbours ;  singing  ballads  and 
8r>unding  plbrochs  amidst  the  clinking  of  glasses ;  holding  gay  hunting- 
parties,  where  the  yeomen  and  gentlemen  rode  side  by  side ;  and  en- 
couraging lively  dances,  where  the  lord  was  not  ashamed  to  give 
his  hand  to  the  miller's  daughter.  He  himself,  open,  happy,  amidst 
lib  forty  guests,  kept  up  the  conversation  with  a  profusion  of  stories, 
lavished  from  his  vast  memory  and  imagination,  conducted  his  guests 
over  his  domain,  extended  at  large  cost,  amidst  new  plantations  whose 
future  shade  was  to  shelter  his  posterity ;  and  he  thought  with  a  poet's 
smile  of  the  distant  generations  who  would  acknowledge  lor  ancestor 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  first  baronet  of  Abbotsford. 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Maf^mion,  The  Lord  of  the  lekSj  The  Fair  Maid 
of  Perth,  Old  Mortality ,  Ivanhoe,  Qumtin  Durtoard,  who  does  not  know 
these  names  by  heart  ?  From  Walter  Scott  we  learned  hbtory.  And 
yet  is  this  history?  All  these  pictures  of  a  distant  age  are  faUe. 
Costumes,  scenery,  externals  alone  are  exact;  actions,  speech,  senti- 
ments, all  the  rest  is  civilised,  embeJlished,  arranged  in  modLTu  guise. 
We  might  suspect  it  when  looking  at  the  character  and  life  of  th« 
author ;  for  what  does  he  desire,  and  what  do  the  guests,  eager  to  hear 
him,  demand?  Is  he  a  lover  of  truth  as  it  is,  foul  and  fierce;  an  in- 
quisitive explorer,  inditTerent  to  contemporin7  applause,  bent  alone 
on  defining  the  transformations  of  living  nature  ?  By  no  means.  He 
is  in  history,  as  he  is  at  Abbotsford,  bent  on  arranging  points  of  view 
and  Gothic  halls.  The  moon  will  come  in  well  there  between  the 
towers ;  here  is  a  nicely  placed  breastplate,  the  ray  of  light  which  it 
throws  back  is  pleasant  to  see  above  these  old  hangings ;  suppose  we 
took  out  the  feudal  garments  from  the  wardrobe  and  invited  the  guests 
to  a  masquerade  ?  The  entertainment  would  be  a  fine  one,  agreeabW 
with  their  reminiscences  and  their  aristocratic  principles.  English  lord% 
fresh  from  a  bitter  war  against  French  democracy,  ought  to  enter 
sealously  into  this  commemoration  of  th  3ir  ancestors.  Moreover,  thei« 
are  ladies  and  young  girls,  and  we  must  arrange  the  show,  so  as  not  to 
•hock  their  severe  morality  and  their  delicate  feelings,  make  them  weep 

'  Lio*khart'B  Life  of  Hir  W.  Scott,  vii. ;  Abbotsford  m  1825., 
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becomingly;  not  pot  on  the  stage  over-strong  passions,  yfhuh  lacfj 
would  not  nnderstHnd ;  on  the  contrary,  select  heroines  to  resemble 
them,  always  touching,  but  above  all  correct ;  young  gentlemen,  Evan- 
dale,  Morton,  Ivanhoe,  irreproachably  brought  up,  tender  and  grave, 
eren  slightly  melancholic  (it  is  the  latest  fashion),  and  worthy  to  lead 
them  to  the  altar.  Is  there  a  man  more  suited  than  the  author  to 
compose  such  a  q^ectade  ?  He  is  a  good  Protestant,  a  good  husband, 
a  good  £ftther,  Tery  moral,  so  decided  a  Tory,  that  he  carries  off  as  a  relio 
a  glass  from  which  the  king  has  just  drunk.  In  addition,  he  has  neither 
talent  nor  leisure  to  reach  the  depth  of  his  characters.  He  devotes 
bimaelf  to  the  exterior;  he  sees  and  describes  forms  and  externals 
much  more  at  length  than  feelings  asd  internals.  Again,  he  treats 
his  mind  like  a  coal-mine,  serviceable  for  quick  working,  and  for  the 
greatest  possible  gain :  a  volume  in  a  month,  sometimes  in  a  fortnight 
even,  and  this  volume  is  worth  one  thousand  pounds.  How  should  he 
discover,  or  how  dare  exhibit,  the  structure  of  barbarous  souls  ?  This 
structure  is  too  difficult  to  discover,  and  too  little  pleasing  to  show. 
Every  two  centuries,  amongst  men,  the  proportion  of  images  and 
ideas,  the  source  of  passions,  the  degree  of  reflection,  the  species  of 
inclinations,  change.  Who,  without  a  long  preliminary  training,  now 
understands  and  relishes  Dante,  Rabelais,  and  Rubens?  And  how, 
for  instance,  could  these  great  Catholic  and  mystical  dreams,  these 
vast  temerities,  or  these  impurities  of  carnal  art,  find  entrance  into 
the  head  of  this  gentlemanly  citi2en?  Walter  Scott  pauses  on  the 
threshold  of  the  soul,  and  in  the  vestibule  of  history,  selects  in  the 
Renaissance  and  the  Middle-age  only  the  fit  and  agreeable,  blots  out 
frank  language,  licentious  sensuality,  bestial  ferocity.  After  all,  his 
characters,  to  whatever  age  he  transports  them,  are  his  neighbours, 
•cannie'  farmers,  vain  lairds,  gloved  gentlemen,  young  marringeable 
ladies,  all  more  or  less  commonplace,  that  is,  well-ordered  by  education 
and  character,  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  the  voluptuous  fools  of 
the  Restoration,  or  ihe  heroic  brutes  and  fierce  beasts  of  the  Middle- 
age.  As  he  has  the  richest  supply  of  costumes,  and  the  most  in- 
exhaustible talent  for  scenic  effect,  he  makes  his  whole  world  get  on 
very  pleasantly,  and  composes  tales  which,  in  truth,  have  only  the 
meiit  of  fashion,  but  which  yet  may  last  a  hundred  years. 

Tliat  which  he  himself  acted  lasted  for  a  briefer  time.  To  sustain 
lus  princely  hospitality  and  his  feudal  magnificence,  he  had  gone  it  to 
partnership  with  his  printers;  lord  of  the  manor  in  public  and 
merchant  in  private,  he  had  given  them  his  signature,  without  keeping 
a  check  over  the  use  they  made  of  it.  Bankruptcy  followed ;  at  the 
age  of  fifty-five  he  was  ruined,  and  one  hundred  and  seventeen  thousand 
pounds  in  debt  With  admirable  courage  and  uprightness,  he  refused  \ 
all  favour,  accepting  nothing  but  time,  set  to  work  on  the  very  day,  \ 
wrote  untiringly,  in  four  years  paid  seventy  thousand  pounds,  exhausted 
Ui  brain  so  as  to  become  paralytic,  and  to  perish  in  the  attempt 
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Neither  in  bis  condaet  nor  bis  literature  did  his  feudal  tastes  succeed, 
and  his  manorial  splendour  was  as  fragile  as  his  Grothio  imaginations. 
He  had  relied  on  imitation^  and  we  live  by  truth  onlj ;  his  glory  ky 
elsewhere;  and  there  was  something  solid  in  his  mind  as  in  hit 
writings.  Beneath  the  lover  of  the  Middle-age  we  find,  first  the 
prudent  Scotchman,  an  attentive  observer,  whose  sharpness  has  become 
more  intense  by  his  familiarity  Mrith  law ;  a  good  man  too,  easy  and 
gay,  as  beseems  the  national  character,  so  different  from  the  Englisk, 
One  of  his  walking  companions  (Shortreed)  said : 

'  Eh  me,  do  an  endless  fdnd  o'  hnmonr  and  drolleiy  as  he  had  wi'  him  t 
Never  ten  yards  but  we  were  either  laughing  or  roaring  and  singing.  Whererei 
we  stopped,  how  brawlie  he  suited  himsel'  to  everybody !  He  aye  did  as  the  IsTt 
did ;  never  made  himsel'  the  great  man,  or  took  ony  airs  in  the  company. '  ^ 

Grown  older  and  graver,  he  was  none  the  less  amiable ;  the  most 
agreeable  of  hosts,  so  that  one  of  his  guests,  a  farmer,  I  think,  on 
leaving  his  house,  said  to  his  wife,  that  he  was  going  to  bed,  and 
should  like  to  sleep  for  a  whole  twelve  months,  for  that  there  was  only 
one  thing  in  thb  world  worth  living  for,  namely,  himtiug  at  Abbots- 
ford. 

In  addition  to  a  mind  of  thb  kind,  he  had  all-discerning  eyes,  an 
•11-retentive  memory,  a  ceaseless  studiousness  which  comprehended  the 
whole  of  Scotland,  all  conditions ;  and  you  see  his  true  talent  arise,  so 
abundant  and  so  easy,  made  up  of  minute  observation  and  sweel 
raillery,  recalling  at  once  Teniers  and  Addison.  Doubtless  he  wrote 
badly,  at  times  in  the  worst  possible  manner : '  jt  is  clear  that  he  dictated, 
hardly  re-read  his  writing,  and  readily  fell  into  a  pasty  and  emphatic 
style, — a  style  indigenous  to  the  atmosphere,  and  which  we  read  day  after 
day  in  prospectuses  and  newspapers.  What  is  worse,  he  is  terribly  long 
and  diffuse;  his  conversations  and  descriptions  are  inteiminable ;  he  it 
determined,  at  all  events,  to  fill  three  volumes.  But  he  has  given  to 
Scotland  a  citizenship  of  literature'— I  mean  to  Scotland  altogether: 
scenery,  monuments,  houses,  cottages,  characters  of  every  age  and 
condition,  from  the  baron  to  the  fisherman,  from  the  advocate  to  tho 
beggar,  from  the  lady  to  the  fishwife.  At  his  name  alone  they  crowd 
forward ;  who  does  not  see  them  coming  from  every  niche  of  memory  ? 
The  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  Dominie  Sampson,  Meg  Merrilies,  the  Anti- 
quary, Edie  Ochiltree,  Jeanie  Deans  and  her  father, — innkeepers, 
shopkeepers,  old  wives,  an  entire  people.  What  Scotch  features  are 
absent?     Saving,  patient,  ' cannie,' cunning,  necessarily;  the  poverty 

•  Lockhart's  lAft^  i.  ch.  vii  26d. 

•  See  the  opening  of  Ivanhot:  'Such  being  our  chief  scene,  the  date  of  ow 
story  refers  to  a  period  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  when  his  re- 
turn from  his  long  captivity  had  become  an  event  rather  wished  than  hoped  foi 
by  his  despairing  subjects,  who  were  in  the  meantime  subjected  to  every  speciei 
of  subordinate  oppression.'     It  is  impossible  to  write  in  a  heavier  f  lyle 
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of  the  soil  and  the  difBcnlty  of  existence  has  compelled  them  to  it : 
this  is  the  specialty  of  the  race.  The  same  tenacity  which  they  intro- 
duced into  everyday  affairs  they  have  introduced  into  mental  concerns, 
—studious  readers  and  perusers  of  antiquities  and  controversies,  poets 
also  r  legends  spring  up  readily  in  a  romantic  land,  amidst  time-honoured 
war?  a:ad  brigandism.  In  a  land  thus  prepared,  and  in  this  gloomy 
dime,  Pr  3sby terianism  fixed  its  sharp  roots.  Such  was  the  real  and 
modem  world,  enlightened  by  the  far-setting  sun  of  chivalry,  as  Sir 
Walter  Scott  found  it ;  like  a  painter  who,  passing  from  great  show- 
pictures,  finds  interest  and  beauty  in  the  shops  of  a  paltry  provincial 
town,  or  in  a  farm  surrounded  by  beds  of  beetroots  and  turnips.  A 
continuous  archness  throws  its  smile  over  these  pictures  of  interiors 
and  of  peculiarities,  so  local  and  minute,  which,  like  the  Flemish,  indi- 
cate the  rise  of  a  bourgeoisie.  Most  of  these  good  folk  are  comic.  Oui 
author  makes  fim  of  them,  brings  out  their  little  deceits,  parsimony,  fool- 
eries, vulgarity,  and  the  himdred  thousand  circumstances  of  ridicule 
with  which  their  narrow  $phere^  of  life  never  fails  to  endow  them.  A 
barber,  in  ITie  Antiquary ^  makes  heaven  and  earth  turn  about  his  wigs ; 
if  the  French  Revolution  takes  root  everywhere,  it  was  because  the  ma- 
gistrates renounced  this  ornament  He  cries  out  in  a  lamentable  voice : 
'  Hand  a  care,  hand  a  care,  Monklums ;  God's  sake,  hand  a  care  1 — Sir  Arthnr's 
drowned  already,  and  an'  ye  &'  over  the  elragh  too,  there  will  be  but  ae  wig  left  in 
the  parish,  and  that's  the  minister's. ' ' 

Mark  how  the  author  smiles,  and  without  malevolence :  the  barber's 
candid  selfishness  is  the  effect  of  the  man's  calling,  and  does  not  repel  us. 
Walter  Scott  is  never  bitter ;  he  loves  men  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart, 
excuses  or  tolerates  them ;  does  not  chastise  vices,  but  unmasks  them, 
and  that  not  rudely.  His  greatest  pleasure  is  to  pursue  at  length,  not 
indeed  a  vice,  but  a  hobby ;  the  mania  for  odds  and  ends  in  an  anti- 
quary, the  archaeological  vanity  of  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  the  aristo- 
cratic drivel  of  the  Dowager  I>ady  TlUietudlem,— that  is  the  amusing 
exaggeration  of  sane  permissible  taste ;  and  thb  without  anger,  because, 
on  the  whole,  these  ridiculous  people  are  estimable,  and  even  generous. 
Ev»n  in  rogues  like  Dirck  Hatteraick,  in  cut-throats  like  Both  well,  he 
allows  some  goodness.  In  no  one,  not  even  Major  Dalgetty,  a  professional 
murderer,  a  production  of  the  thirty  years'  war,  is  tlie  odious  unveiled 
by  the  ridiculous.  In  this  critical  refinement  and  this  benevolent 
philosophy,  he  resembles  Addison. 

He  resembles  him  again  by  the  purity  and  endurance  of  his  moral 
principles.  His  assistant,  Mr.  Laidlaw,  told  him  that  he  was  doing  great 
good  by  his  attractive  and  noble  tales,  and  that  young  people  would  no 
longer  wish  to  look  in  the  literary  rubbish  of  the  circulating  libraries. 
When  Walter  Scott  heard  this,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears : 

'On  his  deathbed  he  said  to  his  son-in-law:  "Lockhart,  I  may  have  but  a 
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minuU)  to  gpeak  to  yoo.  My  dear,  be  a  good  man — ^be  rirtnotit,  be  religiooA— be  • 
good  man.     Notliing  elee  will  give  you  any  comfort  wLen  yon  come  to  lie  here.** '  ^ 

This  was  almott  his  last  word.  By  this  fundamental  honesty  and  this 
wide  humanity,  he  was  the  Homer  of  modem  citizen  life.  Around  and 
after  him,  the  novel  of  manners,  separated  from  the  historical  romance, 
has  produced  a  whole  literature,  and  preserved  the  character  which  he 
stamped  upon  it.  Miss  Austin,  Miss  Bront^,  Mistress  Graskell,  6eorp:e 
Eliot,  Bulwer,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  and  many  others,  paint,  especially 
or  entirely  in  his  style,  contemporary  life,  as  it  is,  unembellished, 
in  all  ranks,  often  amongst  the  people,  more  frequently  still  amongst 
the  middle  class.  And  the  causes  which  made  the  historical  novd 
come  to  naught,  in  him  and  others,  made  the  novel  of  manners,  in  hioi 
and  others,  succeed.  These  men  were  too  minute  copyists  and  too  decided 
moralists,  incapable  of  the  great  divinations  and  the  wide  sympathies 
which  unlock  the  dour  of  history ;  their  imagination  waa  too  literal,  and 
their  judgment  too  decided.  It  is  precisely  by  these  faculties  that  they 
created  a  new  species  of  novel,  which  multiplies  to  this  day  in  thou- 
sands of  offshoots,  with  such  abundance,  that  men  of  talent  in  this 
respect  may  be  counted  by  hundreds,  and  that  we  can  only  compare 
them,  for  their  original  and  national  sap,  to  the  great  age  of  Dutch 
painting.  Realistic  and  moral,  these  are  their  two  features.  They  are 
far  removed  from  the  great  imagination  which  creates  and  transfonns, 
as  it  appeared  in  the  Renaissance  or  in  the  seventeenth  century,  in  the 
heroic  or  noble  ages.  They  renounce  free  invention;  they  narrow 
themselves  to  scrupulous  exactitude ;  they  paint  with  infinite  detail 
costumes  and  places,  changing  nothing;  they  mark  little  shades  of 
language ;  they  are  not  disgusted  by  vulgarities  or  platitudes.  Their 
information  is  authentic  and  precise.  In  short,  they  write  like  citizens 
for  fellow -citizens,  that  is,  for  well-ordered  people,  members  of  a  pro- 
fession, whose  imagination  looks  upon  the  earth,  and  sees  things  through 
a  magnifying  glass,  unable  to  relish  anything  in  the  way  of  a  picture 
except  interiors  and  make-believes.  Ask  a  cook  which  picture  sho 
prefers  in  the  Museum,  and  she  will  point  to  a  kitchen,  in  which  the 
stewpans  are  so  well  painted  that  one  is  tempted  to  mix  the  soup  in 
ihcni.  Yet  beyond  this  inclination,  which  is  now  European,  English  • 
men  have  a  special  craving,  which  ^vith  them  is  national,  and  dates 
IVom  the  preceding  century :  they  desire  that  the  novel,  like  the  rest, 
should  contribute  to  their  great  work, — the  amelioration  of  man  and 
society.  They  ask  from  it  the  glorification  of  virtue,  and  the  chastise- 
ment of  vice.  They  send  it  into  all  the  corners  of  civil  society,  and 
all  the  events  of  private  history,  in  search  of  documents  and  expedients, 
to  learn  thence  the  means  of  remedying  abuses,  succoiuing  uiiserieSi 
avoiding  temptations.  They  make  of  it  an  instrument  of  inquiry, 
education,  and  morality.     A  singular  work,  which  has  not  its  equal  in 
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•U  history,  because  in  all  history  there  has  been  no  society  like  it,  and 
which^— middling  to  lovers  of  the  beautiful,  admirable  to  lovers  of  the 
useful-coffers,  in  the  countless  variety  of  its  painting,  and  the  invariable 
fixity  of  its  spirit,  the  picture  of  the  only  democracy  which  knows  how 
tc  fMtrain,  govern,  and  reform  itself. 

IV. 

Side  by  side  with  this  development  there  was  another,  and  with 
hivtory  philosophy  entered  into  literature,  in  order  to  widen  and  modify 
it  It  was  manifest  throughout,  on  the  threshold  as  in  the  centre. 
On  the  threshold  it  had  planted  esthetics :  every  poet,  becoming 
theoretic,  defined  before  producing  the  beautiful,  laid  down  principles 
in  his  preface,  and  originated  only  after  a  preconceived  system.  But 
the  ascendency  of  metaphysics  was  much  more  visible  in  the  middle  of 
the  work  than  on  its  threshold ;  for  not  only  did  it  prescribe  the  form 
of  poetry,  but  it  furnished  it  with  its  elements.  What  is  man,  and 
what  has  he  come  into  the  world  to  do  ?  What  is  this  far-oflF  great- 
ness to  which  he  aspires?  Is  there  a  haven  which  he  may  reach,  and  a 
hidden  hand  to  conduct  him  thither?  These  are  the  questions  whicV 
poets,  transformed  into  thinkers,  agreed  to  agitate ;  and  Goethe,  >.ere 
as  elsewhere  the  father  and  promoter  of  all  lofty  modern  ideas,  at  once 
sceptical,  pantheistic,  and  mystic,  wrote  in  Faust  the  epic  of  the  age  and 
the  history  of  the  human  mind.  Need  I  say  that  in  Schiller,  Heine, 
Beethoven,  Victor  Hugo,  Lamartine,  and  de  Musset,  the  poet,  in  his  in- 
dividual person,  always  speaks  the  words  of  the  universal  man  ?  The 
characters  which  they  have  created,  from  Faust  to  Rut/  Bias,  only  served 
them  to  exhibit  some  great  metaphysical  and  social  idea ;  and  twenty 
times  this  too  great  idea,  bursting  its  narrow  envelope,  broke  out  beyond 
ail  human  likelihood  and  all  poetic  form,  to  display  itself  to  the  eyes  of 
the  spectators.  Such  was  the  domination  of  the  philosophical  spirit,  that, 
after  doing  violence  to  literature,  or  rendering  it  rigid,  it  imposed  on 
Qusic  humanitarian  ideas,  inflicted  on  painting  symbolical  designs, 
penetrated  current  speech,  and  marred  style  by  an  overflow  of  abstrac- 
tionf  and  formulas,  from  which  all  our  efforts  now  fail  to  liberate  us. 
As  an  overstrong  child,  which  at  its  birth  injures  its  mother,  so  it  has 
contorted  the  noble  forms  which  had  endeavoured  to  contain  it,  and 
dragged  literature  through  an  agony  of  anguish  and  of  efforts. 

This  philosophical  spirit  was  not  bom  in  England,  and  from  Ger- 
many to  England  the  passage  was  very  long.  For  a  considerable  time  it 
appeared  dangerous  or  ridiculous.  One  of  the  reviews  stated  even, 
that  Germany  was  a  large  country  peopled  by  hussars  and  classical 
scholars ;  that  if  folks  go  there,  they  will  see  at  Heidelberg  a  very 
ou-ge  tun,  and  could  feast  on  excellent  Rhine  wine  and  Westphalian 
ham,  but  that  their  authoi-s  were  very  heavy  and  awkward,  and  that 
a  sentimental  Gorman  rosembles  a  tall  and  stout  lutcher  crying  over  a 
kilhxl  calf.     If  at  length  German  literature  found  entrance,  first  by  the 
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attractiTeness  of  extraTsgant  dramas  and  fantastic  ballads,  then  by  the 
sympathy  of  the  two  nations,  which,  allied  against  French  policy  and 
civilisation,  acknowledged  their  cousinship  in  speech,  religion,  and  blood, 
the  German  metaphysician  stood  at  the  door,  unable  to  overturn  the 
barrier  which  the  positive  mind  and  the  national  literature  opposed  lo 
him.  He  was  seen  trying  to  pass,  in  Coleridge  for  instance,  a  philosoph  4 
theologian  and  dreamy  poet,  who  toiled  to  widen  conventional  dogma,  an^ 
who,  at  the  close  of  his  life,  having  become  a  sort  of  oracle,  endeavoured^ 
in  the  pale  of  the  Ohurch,  to  unfold  and  unveil  before  a  few  faithful 
disciples  the  Christianity  of  the  future.  It  did  not  make  head ;  the 
English  mind  was  too  positive,  the  theologians  too  enslaved.  It  wat 
constrained  to  transform  itself  and  become  Anglican,  or  to  deform  itself 
and  become  revolutionary ;  and,  in  place  of  a  Schiller  and  Groethe,  to 
produce  a  Wordsworth,  a  Byron,  a  Shelley. 

The  first,  a  new  Cowper,  with  less  talent  and  more  ideas  than  the 
other,  was  essentially  an  interior  man,  that  is,  engrossed  by  the  oon- 
cems  of  the  soul.  Such  men  ask  what  they  have  come  to  do  in  this  world, 
and  why  life  has  been  given  to  them ;  if  they  are  just  or  unjust,  and  if 
the  secret  movements  of  their  heart  are  conformable  to  the  supreme 
law,  without  taking  into  account  the  vibible  causes  of  their  conducts 
Such,  for  men  of  this  kind,  is  the  master  conception  which  renders  them 
serious,  meditative,  and  as  a  rule  gloomy.*  They  live  with  eyes  turned 
inwards,  not  to  mark  and  classify  their  ideas,  like  physiologists,  but  as 
moralists,  to  approve  or  blame  their  feelings.  Thus  imderstood,  life 
becomes  a  grave  business,  of  uncertain  issue,  on  which  wc  must  in* 
cessantly  and  scrupulously  reflect  Thus  understood,  the  world  changes 
its  aspect ;  it  is  no  longer  a  machine  of  wheels  working  in  each  other, 
as  the  philosopher  says,  nor  a  splendid  blooming  plant,  as  the  ar(u$t 
feels, — it  b  the  work  of  a  moral  being,  displayed  as  a  spectacle  to  moral 
beings. 

Figure  such  a  man  facing  life  and  the  world ;  he  sees  them,  and 
takes  part  in  it,  apparently  like  any  one  else ;.  but  how  different  he  it 
in  reality  I  His  great  thought  pursues  him ;  and  when  he  beholds  a 
tree,  it  is  to  meditate  on  human  destiny.  He  finds  or  lends  a  scr.sc  t? 
the  least  objects :  a  soldier  marching  to  the  sound  of  the  drum  make* 
him  reflect  on  heroic  sacrifice,  the  support  of  societies  ;  a  train  of  clouds 
lying  heavily  on  the  verge  of  a  gloomy  sky,  endues  him  v^ith  that 
melancholy  calm,  so  suited  to  nourish  moral  life.  There  is  nothing 
which  does  not  recall  him  to  his  duty  and  admonish  him  of  hb  origin. 
Near  or  far,  like  a  great  mountain  in  a  landscape,  his  philosophy  will 
appear  behind  all  his  ideas  and  images.  If  he  is  restless,  impassioned, 
sick  with  scruples,  it  will  appear  to  him  amidst  storm  and  lightning, 
•8  it  did  to  the  genuine  Puritans,  to  Cowper,  Pascal,  Carlyle.     It  will 
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appear  to  him  in  a  grey  fog,  imposing  and  calm,  if  he  enjoys,  like  Words- 
worthy  a  calm  mind  and  a  pleasant  life.  Wordsworth  was  a  wise  and 
happy  man,  a  thinker  and  a  dreamer,  who  read  and  walked.  He  was 
from  the  first  in  tolerably  easy  circumstances,  and  had  a  small  fortune. 
Happily  married,  amidst  the  favours  of  government  and  the  respect 
:if  the  public,  he  lived  peacefully  on  the  margin  of  a  beautiful  lake, 
in  sight  of  noble  mountains,  in  the  pleasant  retirement  of  an  elegant 
liouse,  amidst  the  admiration  and  attentions  of  distinguished  and  chosen 
fnends,  engrossed  by  contemplations  which  no  stormf  came  to  distract^ 
and  by  poetry,  which  was  produced  without  any  hindrance.  In  this 
deep  calm  he  listens  to  his  ovm  thoughts ;  the  peace  was  so  great,  witliin 
him  and  around  him,  that  he  coidd  perceive  the  imperceptible.  '  To 
mA,  the  meanest  fiower  that  blows,  can  give  thoughts  that  too  often  lie 
too  deep  for  tears.'  He  saw  a  grandeur,  a  beauty,  lessons  in  the  trivial 
events  which  weave  the  woof  of  our  most  commonplace  days.  He 
needed  not,  for  the  sake  of  emotion,  either  splendid  sights  or  unusual 
actiona.  The  dazzling  glare  of  the  lamps,  the  pomp  of  the  theatre, 
would  have  shocked  him ;  his  eyes  are  too  delicate,  accustomed  to  sweet 
and  uniform  tints.  He  was  a  poet  of  the  twilight.  Moral  existence  in 
commonplace  existence,  such  was  his  object — the  object  of  his  prefer- 
ence. His  paintings  are  cameos  with  a  grey  ground,  which  have  a 
meaning ;  designedly  he  suppresses  all  which  might  please  the  senses, 
in  order  to  speak  solely  to  the  heart. 

Out  of  this  character  sprang  a  theory, — ^his  theory  of  art,  altogether 
spiritualistic,  which,  after  repelling  classical  habits,  ended  by  rallying 
Protestant  sympathies,  and  won  for  him  as  many  partisans  as  it  had 
raised  enemies.^  Since  the  only  important  thing  is  moral  life,  let  us 
devote  ourselves  solely  to  nourishing  it  The  reader  must  be  moved, 
genuinely,  with  profit  to  his  soul ;  the  rest  is  indifferent :  let  us,  then, 
show  him  objects  moving  in  themselves,  without  dreaming  of  clothing 
them  in  a  beautiful  style.  Let  us  strip  ourselves  of  conventional 
language  and  poetic  diction.  Let  us  neglect  noble  words,  scholastic 
aiid  courtly  epithets,  and  all  the  pomp  of  factitious  splendour,  which  the 
datsical  writers  thought  themselves  bound  to  assume,  and  justified  in 
impuaing.  In  poetry,  as  elsewhere,  the  grand  question  is,  not  orna- 
ment, but  truth.  Let  us  leave  show,  and  seek  effect.  Let  us  speak  in 
a  bire  style,  as  like  as  possible  to  prose,  to  ordinary  conversation,  even 
to  lustic  conversation,  and  let  us  choose  our  subjects  at  hand,  in  humble 
life.  Let  us  take  for  our  character  an  idiot  boy,  a  shivering  old  peasant 
woman,  a  hawker,  a  servant  stopping  in  the  street.  It  is  the  true 
sentiment,  not  the  dignity  of  the  folks,  which  makes  the  beauty  of  a 
subject ;  it  is  the  true  sentiment,  not  the  dignity  of  the  words,  which 
makes  the  beauty  of  poetry.  What  matters  that  it  is  a  villager  who 
weeps,  if  these  tears  enable  me  to  see  the  maternal  sentiment  ?     What 
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matters  that  mj  Terse  is  a  line  of  rhymed  proto,  if  this  line  disylajt 
a  noble  emotion  ?  Tou  read  that  jou  may  carry  away  emotions,  not 
phrases ;  you  come  to  us  to  look  for  a  moral  culture,  not  pretty  ways 
oi  speaking.  And  thereon  Wordsworth,  classifying  his  poems  ac- 
cording to  the  different  faculties  of  men  and  the  different  ages  of  life, 
undertfikes  to  lead  us  through  all  compartments  and  degrees  of  innef 
education,  to  the  conyictioos  and  sentiments  which  he  has  himself 
attained. 

All  this  is  Terj  well,  but  on  condition  that  the  reader  is  in  his  own 
position;  that  is,  an  essentially  moral  philosopher,  and  an  excessively 
sensitive  man.  When  I  shall  have  emptied  my  head  of  all  worldly 
thoughts,  and  looked  up  at  the  clouds  for  ten  years  to  refine  my  soul, 
I  shall  love  this  poetry.  Meanwhile  the  web  of  imperceptible  threads 
by  which  Wordsworth  endeavours  to  bind  together  all  sentiments  and 
embrace  all  nature,  breaks  in  my  fingers ;  it  is  too  fragile ;  it  is  a  woof 
of  woven  spider-web,  spun  by  a  metaphysical  imagination,  and  tearing 
as  soon  as  a  solid  hand  tries  to  touch  it.  Half  of  his  pieces  are  childish, 
almost  foolish;^  dull  events  described  in  a  dull  style,  one  nullity  afler 
another,  and  that  on  principle.  All  the  poets  in  the  world  would  not 
reconcile  us  to  so  much  tedium.  Certainly  a  cat  playing  with  three 
dry  leaves  may  furnish  a  philosophical  reflection,  and  figure  forth  a  wise 
man  sporting  with  the  fallen  leaves  of  life ;  but  eighty  lines  on  such  a 
subject  make  us  yawn — much  worse,  smile.  At  this  rate  you  will  find 
a  lesson  in  an  old  tooth-brush,  which  still  continues  in  use.  Doubtless, 
also,  the  ways  of  Providence  are  unfathomable,  and  a  selfish  and  brutal 
workman  like  Peter  Bell  may  be  converted  by  the  beautiful  conduct  of 
an  ass  full  of  virtue  and  unselfishness ;  but  this  sentimental  prettiness 
quickly  grows  insipid,  and  the  style,  by  its  intentional  ingenuousness, 
renders  it  still  more  insipid.  We  are  not  over-pleased  to  see  a  grave 
man  seriously  imitate  the  language  of  nurses,  and  we  miumur  to  our- 
selves that,  with  so  many  emotions,  he  must  wet  many  handkerchiefiB. 
We  will  acknowledge,  if  you  like,  that  your  sentiments  are  interesting ; 
yet  you  might  do,  without  trotting  them  all  out  before  us. 

We  imagine  we  hear  him  say  :  *  Yesterday  I  read  Walton's  CompkU 
AngUf';  let  us  write  a  sonnet  about  it.  On  Easter  Sunday  I  was  in  a 
valley  in  Westmoreland  ;  another  sonnet.  Two  days  ago  I  put  too  many 
questions  to  my  little  boy,  and  caused  him  to  tell  a  lie ;  a  poem.  I 
am  going  to  Iravel  on  the  Continent  and  through  Scotland ;  poemf 
about  all  the  incidents,  monuments,  adventures  of  the  journey.' 

You  must  consider  your  emotions  very  precious,  that  you  put  them 
all  under  glass  ?  There  are  only  three  or  four  events  in  each  of  our 
lives  worthy  of  being  related ;  our  powerful  sensations  deserve  to  be 
exhibited,  because  they  recapitulate  our  whole  existence ;  but  not  the 
little  effects  of  the  little  agitations  which  pass  through  us,  and  the  im- 
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perceptible  oscillaHons  of  our  everyday  condition.  Else  I  might  end 
by  explaining  in  rhyme  that  yesterday  my  dog  broke  his  leg,  and  chat 
this  morning  my  wife  put  on  her  stockings  inside  out.  The  specialty 
of  the  artist  is  to  cast  great  ideas  in  moulds  as  great  as  they ;  Words- 
worth*s  moulds  arc  of  bad  common  clay,  notched,  unable  to  hold  the 
noble  metal  which  they  ought  to  contain. 

But  the  metal  is  genuinely  noble;  and  besides  several  very  beauti* 
fill  Bonnets,  there  is  now  and  then  a  work,  amongSt  others  The  Excur- 
moUf  in  which  we  forget  the  poverty  of  the  scenery  to  admire  the  purity 
and  elevation  of  the  thought.  In  truth,  the  author  hardly  puts  himself 
lo  the  trouble  of  imagination ;  he  walked  along  and  conversed  with  an 
old  Scotch  pedlar :  this  is  the  whole  of  tffe  history.  The  poets  of  thif 
school  always  walked,  regarding  nature  and  thinking  of  human  destiny; 
it  is  their  permanent  attitude.  He  converses,  then,  with  the  pedlar,  a 
meditative  character,  who  had  become  educated  by  a  long  experience 
of  men  and  things,  who  spoke  very  well  (too  well  1)  of  the  soul  and  of 
God,  and  relates  to  him  the  history  of  a  good  woman  who  died  of  grief 
in  her  cottage ;  then  with  a  solitary,  a  sort  of  sceptical  Hamlet — morose, 
made  gloomy  by  the  death  of  his  family,  and  the  deceptions  of  his  long 
journeyings ;  then  with  the  clergyman,  who  brought  them  to  the  village 
cemetery,  and  described  to  them  the  life  of  several  interesting  dead 
people.  Observe  that,  pasmm  and  gradually,  reflections  and  moral  dis- 
coflsions,  scenery  and  moral  descriptions,  spread  before  us  in  hundreds, 
dissertations  entwine  their  long  thorny  hedgerows,  and  metaphysical 
thistles  multiply  in  every  comer.  In  short,  the  poem  is  grave  and  sad 
as  a  sermon.  Well  I  in  spite  of  this  ecclesiiistical  air  and  the  tiraden 
against  Voltaire  and  his  age,*  we  feel  ourselves  impressed  as  by  a  dis- 
course of  Theodore  Jouffroy.  After  all,  tlie  man  is  convinced ;  he  hai 
•pent  his  life  meditiiting  on  these  kinds  of  ideas,  they  are  the  poetry  of 
his  religion,  race,  climate ;  he  is  imbued  with  them ;  his  pictures,  stories 
interpretations  of  visible  nature  and  human  life  tend  only  to  put  th<) 
mind  in  the  grave  disposition  which  is  proper  to  the  inner  man.  I 
come  here  as  into  the  valley  of  Port  Royal :  a  solitary  nook,  stagnant 
waters,  gloomy  woods,  ruins,  gravestones,  and  above  all  the  idea  of 
tesponsible  man,  and  the  obscure  beyond,  to  which  we  involuntarily 
move.  I  forget  the  careless  French  fashions,  the  custom  of  not  dis- 
turbing the  even  tenor  of  life.  There  is  an  imposing  seriousness,  an 
austere  beauty  in  this  sincere  reflection;  respect  comes  in,  we  stop 
and  are  touched.  This  book  is  like  a  Protestant  temple,  august, 
though  bare  and  monotonous.  The  poet  sets  forth  the  great  interest! 
of  the  soul : 

»  This  dull  product  of  a  Booffer's  pen 
Impure  conceits  discharging  from  a  heart 
Hardened  by  impious  pride  I 
Wordsworth's  Works.  7  vols,  1849,  viii, ;  T/ie  Excursian,  bk  2 ;  TJie  SolUary,  58 
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On  Man,  on  Namre,  and  on  Human  life 

Masing  in  solitude,  I  oft  perceiye 

Fair  trains  of  imagery  before  me  rise. 

Accompanied  by  feelings  of  delight 

Pore,  or  with  no  unpleasing  sadness  mixed ; 

And  I  am  conscions  of  affecting  thoughts 

And  dear  remembrances,  whose  presence  aooliMi 

Or  elevates  the  Mind,  intent  to  weigh 

The  good  and  evil  of  our  mortal  state. 

— ^To  these  emotions,  whencesoe'er  they  come^ 

Whether  from  breath  of  outward  circumstance^ 

Or  fix>m  the  Soul — an  impulse  to  herself, — 

I  would  give  uttei#ice  in  numerous  verse. 

Of  Truth,  of  Grandeur,  Beauty,  Love,  and  Hope^ 

And  melancholy  Fear  subdued  by  Faith ; 

Of  blessed  consolations  in  distress  ; 

Of  moral  strength,  and  intellectual  Power  ; 

Of  joy  in  widest  commonalty  spread ; 

Of  the  individual  Mind  that  keeps  her  OWB 

Inviolate  retirement,  subject  there 

To  Conscience  only,  and  the  law  supreme 

Of  that  Intelligence  which  governs  all^ 

I  sing.'^ 

This  inviolate  personage,  the  only  holy  part  of  man,  is  boly  in  aH  stagos; 
for  this,  Wordsworth  selects  as  his  characters  a  pedlar,  a  parson,  vil- 
lagers ;  in  his  eyes  condition,  education,  habits,  all  the  worldly  envelope 
of  a  man,  is  without  interest ;  what  constitutes  our  worth  is  the  integrity 
of  our  conscience ;  science  itself  is  only  profound  when  it  penetraM 
moral  life;  for  this  life  fails  nowhere: 

'To  every  Form  of  being  is  assigned  •  •  • 
An  active  principle : — ^howe'er  removed 
From  sense  and  observation,  it  subsists 
In  all  things,  in  all  natures  ;  in  the  stan 
Of  azure  heaven,  the  unenduring  cloudy 
In  flower  and  tree,  in  every  pebbly  stone 
That  paves  the  brooks,  the  stationary  rock% 
The  moving  waters,  and  the  invisible  air. 
Whate'er  exists  hath  properties  that  spread 
Beyond  itself,  communicating  good, 
A  simple  blessing,  or  with  evil  mixed ; 
Spirit  that  knows  no  insulated  spot, 
Ko  chasm,  no  solitude  ;  from  link  to  link 
It  circulates,  the  Soul  of  all  the  worlds.'* 

Sejeet,  then,  with  disdain  this  arid  science : 

*  Where  Knowledge,  ill  begun  in  cold  remarks 
On  outward  things,  with  formal  inference  endf  { 


'  Wordsworth's  Works,  7  vols.  1849,  vii. ;  The  Kicurdon,  Preface,  11. 
'  llAd,  vii.  book  1),  JJisroarae  of  the  Wanderer,  *^l>^"i'(>pOTO^P^''5- 
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Or,  if  the  mind  turn  inward,  she  recoflt. 
At  once — or,  not  recoilin;:.  is  perplexed— 
Loat  in  a  gloom  of  tminspired  research.  •  .  • 

Viewing  aU  objects  nnremittingly 

In  disconnexion  dead  and  spiritless ; 

And  still  dividing,  and  dividing  stiU, 

Breaks  down  all  grandeur.*' 

Beyond  tlie  vanities  of  science  and  the  pride  of  the  world,  there  is  the 
fonl,  whereby  all  are  equal,  and  the  broad  and  familiar  ChristiaiL  lifd 
opens  at  once  its  gates  to  all  who  would  enter : 

'  The  snn  is  fixed. 
And  the  infinite  magnificence  of  heaven 
Fixed  within  reach  of  every  human  eyei 
The  sleepless  Ocean  murmnrs  for  all  eara, 
The  vernal  field  infuses  firesh  delight 
Into  all  hearts.  .  .  . 
The  primal  duties  shine  aloft  like  start, 
The  charities  that  soothe  and  heal  and  bless 
Are  scattered  at  the  feet  of  man — ^Uke  flowenu* 

BOy  at  the  end  of  all  agitation  and  all  search  appears  the  grett  tmtti 
whioh  is  the  abstract  of  the  rest : 

•life,  I  repeat,  is  energy  of  love 
Divine  or  human  ;  exercised  in  pain, 
In  strife  and  tribulation  ;  and  ordained. 
If  so  approved  and  sanctified,  to  pass, 
Through  shades  and  silent  rest,  to  endless  joy.** 

The  Terses  sustain  these  serious  thoughts  by  their  grave  harmony,  as  it 
were  a  motet  accompanying  a  meditation  or  a  prayer.  They  resemble 
the  grand  and  monotonous  music  of  the  organ,  whiclkin  the  eventide,  at 
the  close  of  the  service,  rolls  slowly  in  the  twilight  of  arches  and  pillars. 
When  a  certain  phasis  of  the  human  intelligence  comes  to  light, 
it  does  so  from  all  sides ;  there  is  no  part  where  it  does  not  appear, 
no  instincts  which  it  does  not  renew.  It  enters  simultaneously  the  two 
opposite  camps,  and  seems  to  undo  with  one  hand  what  it  has  made 
witli  the  other.  If  it  is,  as  it  was  formerly,  the  oratorical  style,  we 
find  it  at  the  same  time  in  ilie  service  of  cjnical  misanthropy,  and  in 
that  of  decorous  humanity,  in  Swift  and  in  Addison.  If  it  is,  as  now, 
iLe  philosophical  spirit,  it  produces  at  once  conservative  harangues 
and  socialistic  Utopias,  Wordsworth  0id  Shelley.*  The  latter,  one  of 
the  greatest  poets  of  the  age,  son  of  a  rich  baronet,  beautiful  as  an 
angel,  of  extraordinary  precocity,  sweet,  generous,  tender,  overflowing 
with  ail  the  gifts  of  heart,  mind,  birth,  and  fortune,  marred  his  life, 

"  Wordsworth's  Works,  7  vols.  1849,  vM. ;  T/ie  Excwrgian,  book  4 ;  Dm 
pondeney  Corrected^  187. 

•  Ibid,  149.  »  Ibid,  last  lines  of  book  6,  TTie  Patter,  Sa 

•  See  alflo  the  novels  of  Goodwin,  Caleb  WiUiams.   jitizedbyGoOQlC 
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as  it  were,  wantonly,  by  introducing  into  his  conduct  the  entbusiastie 
imagination   which   he   should  have  kept   for  his  yerses.     From  liU 
birth  he  had  '  the  vision '  of  sublime  beauty  and  happiness,  and  the 
con«^emplation  of  the  ideal  world  set  him  in  arms  against  the  actual 
Having  refused  at  Eton  to  be  the  fag  of  the  big  boys,  he  was  treated 
by  the  boys  and  the  masters  with  a  revolting  cruelty ;  suffered  himself 
to  be  made  a  martyr,  refused  to  obey,  and,  falling  back  into  foi bidden 
studies,  began  to  form  the  most  immoderate  and  most  poetical  dn£nia 
He  judged  society  by  the  oppression  which  he  underwent,  and  man  by 
the  generosity  which  he  felt  in  himself ;  thought  that  man  was  good, 
and  society  bad,  and  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  suppress  established 
institutions  to  make  earth  '  a  paradise/     He  became  a  republican,  a 
communist,  preached  fraternity,  love,  even  abstinence  from  flesh,  and 
•8  a  means  the  abolition  of  kings,  priests,  and  God.'     Fancy  the  indig- 
nation which  such  ideas  roused  in  a  society  so  obstinately  attached  to 
established  order — so  intolerant,  in  which,  above  the  conservative  and 
religious  instincts.  Cant  spoke  like  a  master.     He  was  expelled  from  the 
university ;  his  father  refused  to  see  him ;  the  Lord  Chancellor,  bj  a 
dctcree,  took  from  him,  as  being  unworthy,  the  custody  of  his  tvo 
children  ;  finally,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  England,     i  forgot  to  say  that 
at  eighteen  he  married  a  girl  of  mean  birth,  that  they  had  been  sepa- 
rated, that  she  committed  suicide,  that  he  had  undermined  his  health 
by  his  excitement  and  sufferings,*  and  that  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  wai 
nervous  or  sick.     Is  not  thb  the  life  of  a  geniiine  poet  ?     Eyes  fixed 
on  the  splendid  apparitions  with  which  he  peopled  space,  he  went 
through  the  world  not  seeing  the  high  road,  stumbling  over  the  stonei 
of  the  roadside.     'Hiat  knowledge  of  life  which  most  poets  have  in 
common  with  novelists,  he  had  not     Seldom  has  a  mind  been  seen  in 
which  thought  soared  in  loftier  regions,  and  more  far  from  actual  things. 
When  he  tried  to  create  characters  and  events — in  Queen  Mab^  in 
AlastOTy  in  The  Revolt  of  Islam,  in  Prometheus — he  only  produced  un- 
substantial phantoms.     Once  only,  in  the  Cencif  did  he  inspire  a  living 
figure  worthy  of  Webster  or  old  Ford;  but  in  some  sort  in  spite  of  him- 
self, and  because  in  it  the  sentiments  were  so  unheard  of  and  so  stniined 
that  they  suited  superhuman   conceptions.       Elsewhere  his  world  if 
throughout  beyond  our  own.     The  laws  of  life  are  suspended  or  trani* 
formed.     We  move  in  this  world  between  heaven  and  earth,  in  al  strac- 
tion,  dreamland,  symbolism :  the  beings  float  in  it  like  those  fantastic 
figures  which  we  see  in  the  clouds,  and  which  alternately  undulate  and 
change  form  capriciously,  in  their  robes  of  snow  and  gold. 

For  soult  thus  constituted,  the  great  consolation  is  nature.  They 
are  too  fairly  sensitive  to  find  a  distraction  in  the  spectacle  and  pio- 

^  Queen  Afab,  and  notes.  At  Oxford  Shelley  issued  a  kind  of  thesis,  calling  it 
'  On  the  Necessity  of  Atheism.' 

•  8ome  time  before  his  death,  when  he  was  twenty-nine,  he  said,  '  II  I  ^ 
now,  I  shall  have  lived  as  long  as  my  father.'  ^->  . 
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tore  of  huaian  passions.  Sbellej  instinctively  avoided  it ;  this  sight 
re-opened  hb  own  wounds.  He  was  happier  in  the  woods,  at  the  sea- 
side, in  contemplation  of  gfbnd  landscapes.  The  rocks,  clouds,  and 
meadows,  which  to  ordinary  eyes  seem  dull  and  insensible,  are,  to  a 
wide  sympathy,  living  and  divine  existences,  which  are  an  agreeable 
change  from  men.  No  virgin  smile  is  so  charming  as  that  of  the  dawn, 
noi  any  joy  more  triumphant  than  that  of  the  ocean  when  its  waves 
€re^p  and  tremble,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  tmder  the  prodigal  splen- 
dour :>f  heaven.  At  thb  sight  the  heart  rises  unwittingly  to  the  senti- 
ments of  ancient  legends,  and  the  poet  perceives  in  the  inexhaustible 
blooin  of  things  the  peaceful  soul  of  the  great  mother  by  whom  every- 
thing grows  and  is  supported.  Shelley  spent  most  of  his  life  in  the 
open  air,  especially  in  his  boat ;  first  on  the  Thames,  then  on  the  Lake 
of  Geneva,  then  on  the  Amo,  and  in  the  Italian  waters.  He  loved  desert 
and  solitary  places,  where  man  enjoys  the  pleasure  of  believing  infinite 
what  he  sees,  infinite  as  his  souL  And  such  was  this  wide  ocean,  and 
this  shore  more  barren  than  its  waves.  Thb  love  was  a  deep  Germanic 
instinct,  which,  allied  to  pagan  emotions,  produced  his  poetry,  pantheistic 
and  yet  pensive,  almost  Greek  and  yet  English,  in  which  fancy  plays 
like  a  foolish,  dreamy  child,  with  the  splendid  skein  of  forms  and  colours. 
A  cloud,  a  plant,  a  sunrise,»-the8e  are  his  characters :  they  were  those 
of  the  primitive  poets,  when  they  took  the  lightning  for  a  bird  of  fire, 
and  the  clouds  for  the  flocks  of  heaven.  But  what  a  secret  ardour 
beyond  these  splendid  images,  and  how  we  feel  the  heat  of  the  furnace 
beyond  the  qoloured  phantoms,  which  it  sets  afloat  over  the  horizon  I  ^ 
Has  any  one  since  Shakspeare  and  Spenser  lighted  on  such  tender  and 
such  grand  ecstasies  ?  Has  any  one  painted  so  magnificf^ntly  the  cloud 
which  watches  by  night  in  the  sky,  enveloping  in  its  net  th»  swarm  ol 
golden  beesi  the  stars : 

'  The  sangoine  sunrise,  with  his  meteor  tfm. 
And  his  burning  plumes  outspread. 
Leaps  on  the  back  of  my  sailing  rack. 
When  the  morning  star  shines  dead  •  •  •' 
That  orbed  maiden,  with  white  fire  laden. 
Whom  mortals  call  the  moon, 
Glides  glinmiering  o'er  my  fleece-like  floor. 
By  the  midnight  breeses  strewn.'* 

Read  again  those  verses  on  the  garden,  in  which  the  sensitive  piaat 
dreams.  Alas  I  they  are  the  dreams  of  the  poet,  and  the  happy  visions 
which  floated  in  his  *fiigm  heart  up  to  the  moment  when  it  opened  out 
and  withered.  I  will  pause  in  time  ;  I  will  not  proceed,  like  him,  beyond 
the  recollections  of  his  spring-time : 

»  See  in  Shelley's  Works,  1853,  Ths  Witch  of  Atlas,  The  Chud,  To  a  Skg 
Mflr,  the  end  of  The  BevoU  of  Islam,  Alastor,  and  the  whole  of  Prometheus. 
>  Ths  Ckmd,  c.  ili.  502.  «  Ibid,  c  Iv.  503. 
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*  T)ie  enowdpop,  and  then  the  violet. 
Arose  from  the  g^und  with  warm  rain  wet. 
And  their  breath  was  mixed  with,  fresh  odour  sent 
From  the  turf,  like  the  voice  and  the  instrument. 

Then  the  pied  wind-flowers  and  the  tulip  tall. 
And  narcissi,  the  fairest  among  them  all. 
Who  gaze  on  their  eyes  in  the  stream's  recess. 
Till  thej  die  of  their  own  dear  loveliness. 

And  the  Naiad-like  lily  of  the  vale. 
Whom  youth  makes  so  fair  and  passion  so  pale. 
That  the  light  of  its  tremulous  bells  is  seen 
Through  thei^  pavilions  of  tender  green ; 

And  the  hyacinth  purple,  and  white,  and  blu© 
Which  flung  from  its  bells  a  sweet  peal  anew 
Of  music  so  delicate,  soft  and  intense. 
It  was  felt  like  an  odonr  within  the  sense  ; 

And  the  rose  like  a  nymph  to  the  bath  addrest. 
Which  unveiled  the  depth  of  her  glowing  breast^ 
Till,  fold  after  fold,  to  the  fainting  air 
The  soul  of  her  beauty  and  love  lay  bare  ; 

And  the  wand-like  lily  which  lifted  up, 

Ab  a  Maenad,  its  moonlight-coloured  cup, 

Till  the  fiery  star,  which  is  its  eye, 

Gazed  through  the  clear  dew  on  the  tender  skj.  •  •  • 

And  on  the  stream  whose  inconstant  bosom 
Was  prank t,  under  boughs  of  embowering  bl< 
With  golden  and  green  light,  slanting  through 
Their  heaven  of  many  a  tangled  hue. 

Broad  water-lilies  lay  tremulously, 

And  starry  river-buds  glimmered  by. 

And  around  them  the  soft  stream  did  glide  and 

With  a  motion  of  sweet  sound  and  radiance. 

And  the  sinuous  paths  of  lawn  and  of  moss. 
Which  led  through  the  garden  along  and  across* 
Some  open  at  once  to  the  sun  and  the  breeze. 
Some  lost  among  bowers  of  blossoming  trees. 

Were  all  paved  with  daisies  and  delicate  bells. 

As  fair  as  the  fabulous  asphodels. 

And  flowerets  which  drooping  as  day  drooped  too. 

Fell  into  pavilions,  white,  purple,  and  blue. 

To  roof  the  glow-worm  from  the  evening  dew.' ' 

Everything  lives  here,  everything  breathes  and  yearns.  This  poem, 
the  story  of  a  plant,  is  also  the  story  of  a  soul — Shelley's  soul,  tbi 

lensitive.    Is  it  not  natural  to  confound  them  ?    Is  there  not  a  com 

-f 

>  Shelley's  Works,  1858.  The  Sermtive  Plant.  490. 
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mxinity  of  nature  amongst  all  the  dwellers  in  this  world?  Verilj 
there  is  a  soul  in  everything ;  in  the  universe  ia  a  soul :  be  the  exist- 
ence what  it  will,  unhewn  or  rational,  defined  or  vague,  ever  beyond 
ita  sensible  form  shines  a  secret  essence  and  something  divine,  which 
we  catch  sight  of  by  sublime  illuminations,  never  reaching  or  pene- 
trating it.  It  is  this  presentiment  and  yearning  which  raises  aU  modem 
poetry, — now  in  Christian  meditations,  as  with  Campbell  and  Words- 
worth, now  in  pagan  visions,  as  with  Keats  and  Shelley.  They  hear 
the  great  heart  of  nature  beat ;  they  would  reach  it ;  they  assay  all 
spintual  and  sensible  approaches,  through  Judea  and  through  Greece, 
by  consecrated  dogmas  and  by  proscribed  dogmas.  In  this  splendid 
and  senseless  effort  the  greatest  are  exhausted  and  die.  Their  poetry, 
which  they  drag  with  them  over  these  sublime  tracks,  is  rent  thereby. 
One  alone,  Byron,  attains  the  summit ;  and  of  all  these  grand  poetio 
draperies,  which  float  like  standards,  and  seem  to  summon  men  to  the 
conquest  of  supreme  truth,  we  see  now  but  tatters  scattered  by  the 
wayside. 

Tet  they  did  their  work.  Under  their  multiplied  efforts,  and  by 
their  involuntary  concert,  the  idea  of  the  beautiful  is  changed,  and- 
other  ideas  change  by  contagion.  Conservatives  contribute  to  it  like 
revolutionaries,  and  the  new  spirit  breathes  through  the  poems  which 
bless  and  those  which  curse  Church  and  State.  We  learn  from  Words- 
worth and  Byron,  by  profound  Protestantism^  and  confirmed  scepti- 
cism, that  in  this  sacred  eant- defended  establishment  there  is  matter 
for  reform  or  for  revolt ;  that  we  may  discover  moral  merits  other  than 
those  which  the  law  tickets  and  opinion  accepts ;  that  beyond  conven- 
tional confessions  there  are  truths;  that  beyond  respected  conditions 
there  are  greatnesses  ;  that  beyond  regular  positions  there  are  virtues ; 
that  greatness  is  in  the  heart  and  the  genius ;  and  all  the  rest,  actions 
and  beliefs,  are  subaltern.  We  have  just  seen  that  beyond  literary 
conventionalities  there  is  a  po&tTy,  and  consequently  we  are  disposed 
to  feel  that  beyond  religious  dogmas  there  may  be  a  faith,  and  beyond 
social  institutions  a  justice.  The  old  edifice  totters,  and  the  Revolu- 
tion enters,  not  by  a  sudden  inundation,  as  in  France,  but  by  slow 
infiltration.  The  wall  built  up  against  it  by  public  intolerance  cracks 
and  opens :  the  war  waged  against  Jacobinism,  republican  and  im- 
perial, ends  in  victory  ;  and  henceforth  we  may  regard  opposing 
ideaa,  not  as  opposi ngr  enemies,  but  as  ideas.  We  regard  them, 
nad,  accomtnodating  them  to  the  different  countries,  we  import  them. 
(■atholics  are  enfranchised,  rotten  boroughs  abolished,  the   electoral 

"  •  Our  life  is  turned 

Out  of  her  coupse,  whenever  man  is  made 
An  offering,  a  sacrifice,  a  tool. 
Or  implement,  a  passive  thing  employed 
[As  a  brute  mean.' — Woydsworth,  TIia  Excurtia!^ 
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francbite  lowered ;  QDJtist  taxes,  which  kept  up  the  price  nf  corn,  wen 
lepealed;  ecclesiastical  tithes  changed  into  rent  charges;  the  teniblo 
Uws  protecting  property  were  modified,  the  incidence  of  taxaticn 
brought  more  and  more  on  the  rich  classes ;  old  institutions,  formerly 
established  for  the  advantage  of  a  race,  and  in  this  race  of  a  class,  are  onljr 
maintained  when  for  the  advantage  of  all  classes ;  privileges  beconw 
functions;  and  in  this  triumph  of  the  middle  class,  which  shapei 
opinion  and  assumes  the  ascendency,  the  aristocracy,  passing  from 
sjnecores  to  services,  seems  now  legitimate  only  as  a  national  nursery, 
kept  up  to  furnish  public  men.  At  the  same  time  narrow  ortho* 
dozy  is  enlarged.  Zoology,  astronomy,  geology,  botany,  anthropology, 
all  the  sciences  of  observation,  so  much  cultivated  and  so  popular, 
forcibly  introduce  their  dissolvent  discoveries.  Criticism  comes  in 
from  Germany,  re-handles  the  Bible,  re-writes  the  history  of  dogma, 
attacks  dogma  itself.  Meanwhile  poor.  Scotch  philosophy  is  dried 
up.  Amidst  the  agitations  of  sects,  endeavouring  to  transform  each 
other,  and  the  rising  Unitarianism,  we  hear  at  the  gates  of  the  sacred 
aik  the  Continental  philosophy  roaring  like  a  wave.  Now  already 
has  it  encroached  upon  literature:  for  fif^y  years  all  great  writers 
have  plunged  into  it,-^3idney  Smith,  by  his  sarcasms  against  the 
numbness  of  the  clergy  and  the  oppression  of  the  Catholics ;  Arnold, 
by  his  protests  against  the  religious  monopoly  of  the  clergy  and  the 
ecdesiastioal  monopoly  of  the  An^icans;  Macaulay,  by  his  history 
and  panegyric  of  the  liberal  revolution  ;  Thackeray,  by  attacking  the 
nobles,  in  the  interests  of  the  middle  dass ;  Dickens,  by  attacking 
dignitaries  and  wealthy  men,  in  the  interests  of  the  lowly  and  poor ; 
Currer  Bell  and  Mrs.  Browning,  by  defending  the  initiative  and  inde* 
pendence  of  women ;  Stanley  and  Jowett,  by  introducing  the  Grennan 
exegesis,  and  by  fixing  biblical  criticism ;  C^rlyle,  by  importing  Ger- 
mau  metaphysics  in  an  English  form ;  Stuart  Mill,  by  importing  French 
positivism  in  an  English  form ;  Tennyson  himself,  by  extending  oTtf 
the  beauties  of  all  lands  and  all  ages  the  protection  of  his  amiable 
dilettantism  and  his  poetical  sympathies, — each  according  to  his  pattern 
and  his  position,  with  various  profundity ;  all  restrained  within  reach 
of  the  shore  by  their  practical  prejudices,  all  strengthened  againtt 
falling  by  their  moral  prejudices ;  all  bent,  some  with  more  of  eager- 
ness, others  with  more  of  distrust,  in  welcoming  or  giving  entrance  t$ 
the  jjrowing  tide  of  modern  democracy  and  philosophy  in  constitution 
and  church,  without  doing  damage,  and  gradually  so  as  to  destrof 
!kOtLing,  and  to  make  everything  l^ar  fruitt 
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CHAPTER   II. 

Lord  Byron. 

I  The  Man — ^Famil/— Impaa^ned  chftracter— Precodons  love*- -Life  d  eE* 
0688 — Combative  chftracter — Revolt  against  opinion — BngUsh  3mrds  and 
Scotch  BevietoerB-'BnYBdo  and  rashness— Marriage— Extravagance  of  ad* 
▼eise  opinion — Departnre — Political  life  in  Italy — Sorrows  and  violence. 
D  The  poet — Reasons  for  writing — ^Manner  of  writing — How  his  poetry  if 
personal— Classical  taste— How  this  gift  served  hint— OftiUe  Harold^ 
The  hero— The  scenery— The  style. 

fiL  His  short  poems— Oratorical  manner— If  elodramatio  eflbcts— Tnith  of  his 
descriptions  of  scenery— Sincerity  of  sentiments — Pictures  of  sad  and 
extreme  emotions — Dominant  idea  of  death  and  despair — Mcaeppa,  Hie 
PrUcmer  qf  ChiUon,  The  Siege  qf  Corinih,  The  Corsair,  i^ara— Analogy 
of  this  conception  with  the  JSdda  and  Shakspeare. 

IT*  Manfred — Comparison  of  M<u^red  and  Faust — Conception  of  legend  and 
life  in  Goethe  ^  Symbolical  and  philosophical  character  of  Fa^ut^' 
Wherein  Byron  is  inferior  to  Goethe— Wherein  he  is  superior — Concept 
tion  of  character  and  action  in  Byron — ^Dramatic  character  of  his  poem — 
Contrast  between  the  universal  and  the  personal  poet 
T.  Scandal  in  England — Constraint  and  hypocrisy  of  manners — How  and  by 
what  law  moral  conceptions  vary — ^life  and  morals  of  the  south — Beppo 
'^Don  Juan — ^Transformation  of  Byron's  talent  and  style— Picture  of 
sensuous  beauty  and  happiness — Haidee — How  he  combats  British  cant 
—Human  hypocrisy— His  idea  of  man — Of  woman — Donna  Julia— The 
•hipwreck — ^The  capture  of  Ismail — Naturalness  and  variety  of  his  style 
—Excess  and  wearing  out  of  his  poetic  vein — His  drama — Departure 
for  Greece,  and  death. 

TL  Position  of  Byron  in  his  age — ^Disease  of  the  age— Divine  conceptions  ol 
happiness  and  life— The  conception  of  such  happiness  by  literature— By 
the  sciences— Future  stability  of  reason — Modem  conception  of  nature. 


I  HAVE  reserved  for  the  last  the  grestest  find  most  English  of  these 
artists ;  he  is  so  great  and  so  English  that  from  him  alone  we  shall 
learn  more  truths  of  his  country  and  of  his  age  than  from  ail  the  rest 
together.  His  ideas  were  banned  during  bis  life ;  it  has  been  att«>mpted 
to  depieciate  his  genius  since  his  death.  To  this  day  English  critics 
•re  unjust  to  him.  He  fought  all  his  life  against  the  society  from 
which  he  came ;  and  during  his  life,  as  after  his  death,  he  suffered  the 
pain  of  the  resentment  which  he  provoked,  and  the  r^ugnanoe  to 
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which  he  gave  rise.  A  foreign  critic  may  be  more  impartial,  aod 
freely  praise  the  powerful  hand  whose  blows  he  has  not  felt 

If  ever  there  was  a  violent  and  madly  sensitive  soul,  but  incapable 
of  being  otherwise  ;  ever  agitated,  bat  in  an  enclosure  without  issue ; 
predisposed  to  poetry  by  its  innate  fire,  bnt  limited  by  its  natural 
bari-iers  to  a  single  kind  of  poetry — it  was  Byron's. 

This  promptitude  to  extreme  emotions  was  with  him  a  family 
.egacy,  and  the  result  of  education.  His  great-uncle,  a  sort  of  raving 
and  misanthropical  maniac,  had  slain  in  a  tavern  brawl,  by  candle- 
iiglit,  Mr.  Chaworth,  bis  relative,  and  had  been  tried  before  the  House 
of  Lord^jt  His  father,  a  brutal  roysterer,  had  eloped  with  the  wife  of 
Lord  Carmarthen,  ruined  and  ill-treated  Miss  Gordon,  his  second  wife; 
and,  after  living  like  a  madman  and  dishonest  fellow,  had  gone,  with 
the  last  of  the  family  property,  to  die  abroad.  His  mother,  in  her 
moments  of  fiiry,  would  tear  to  pieces  her  dresses  and  her  bonneta. 
When  her  wretched  husband  died  she  almost  lost  her  reason,  and  her 
cries  were  heard  in  the  street  What  a  childhood  Byron  passed  in 
the  care  of  Hhis  lioness;'  in  what  storms  of  insults,  interspersed  with 
softer  moods,  he  himself  lived,  just  as  pa^^ionate  and  more  bitter,  it 
would  take  a  long  story  to  tell.  She  ran  after  him,  called  him  a  '  lame 
brat,'  shouted  at  him,  and  threw  fire-shovel  and  tongs  at  his  heiid.  He 
held  his  tongue,  bowed,  and  none  the  less  felt  the  outrage.  One  day, 
when  he  was  '  in  one  of  his  silent  rages,'  they  had  to  take  out  of  his 
hand  a  knife  which  he  had  taken  from  the  table,  and  which  he  was 
already  raising  to  his  throat  Another  time  the  quarrel  was  so  terrible, 
that  son  and  mother,  each  privately,  went  to  *  the  apothecary's,  in- 
quiring anxiously  whether  the  other  had  been  to  purchase  poison,  and 
cautioning  the  vendor  of  drugs  not  to  attend  to  such  an  application, 
if  made.'^  When  he  went  to  school,  'his  friendships  were  passions.* 
Many  years  afterwards,  he  never  heard  the  name  of  Lord  Clare,  one  of 
his  old  schoolfellows,  pronounced,  without  *  a  beating  of  the  heart' ' 
A  score  of  times  he  got  himself  into  trouble  for  his  friends,  ofiering 
tliem  his  time,  his  pen,  his  purse.  One  day,  at  Harrow,  a  big  boy 
claimed  the  right  to  fag  his  friend,  little  Peel,  and  finding  him  refrac- 
tory, gave  him  a  beating  on  the  inner  fleshy  side  of  his  arm,  which  he 
jiad  twisted  round  to  make  it  more  sensitive.  Byron,  too  small  to  fight 
the  rascal,  came  up  to  him,  '  blushing  with  rage,*  tears  in  his  eyes,  and 
a.vked  with  a  trembling  voice  how  many  stripes  he  meant  to  inflict 
*  Why,'  returned  the  executioner,  *  you  little  rascal,  what  is  that  to  you  ?• 
'  Because,  if  you  please,*  said  Byron,  holding  out  his  arm.  '  I  would 
take  half.'*  He  never  met  an  object  of  distress  without  afibrding  him 
succour.*  Later,  in  Italy,  he  gave  away  a  thousand  pounds  out  of  every 
four  thousand  he  spent    The  sources  of  life  in  this  heart  were  too  full, 

»  Byron's  Works,  ed.  Moore.  17  vols.  1882;  Life  *- 102.  •  i&irf.  I.  63. 

•  ZWd.  i.  69  «  UM.  la?. 
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and  flooded  forth  good  and  evil  impetaously,  at  the  least  shook.  Like 
Dante,  at  the  age  of  eight  he  fell  in  love  with  a  child  named  Mary 
DulL 

'  How  yery  odd  that  I  should  hare  been  so  atterly,  devotedly  fond  of  that  girl« 
•t  an  age  when  I  oould  neither  feel  passion,  nor  know  the  meaning  of  the  word ! 
...  I  recollect  all  oar  caresses, ...  my  restlessness,  my  sleeplessness.  My  misery, 
■y  love  for  that  girl  were*  so  violent,  that  I  sometimeB  doabt  if  I  have  ever  been 
r^y  attached  since.  When  I  heazd  of  h»  being  maniedt ...  it  nearly  threw  mt 
into  convnlsions. '  ^ 

'  My  passion  had  its  nsoal  effects  npon  me.  I  could  not  deep^I  eonld  not 
•at — I  conld  not  rest ;  and  although  I  had  reason  to  know  that  she  loved  me,  it 
VIS  the  texture  of  my  life  to  think  of  the  time  which  must  elapse  before  we  could 
meet  again,  being  usually  about  twelve  hours  of  separation.  But  I  was  a  fod 
then,  and  am  not  much  wiser  now.'* 

At  twelve  years  he  fell  in  love  with  his  cousin,  Margaret  Parker. 

He  never  was  wiser.  Hard  reading  at  school ;  vehement  exercise, 
later  on,  at  Cambridge,  Newstead,  and  Lcfndon;  prolonged  watches, 
debauches,  long  fasts,  a  destructive  way  of  living, — he  rushed  to  the 
extreme  of  every  taste  and  every  excess.  As  he  was  a  dandy,  and  one 
of  the  most  brilliant,  he  nearly  let  himself  die  of  hunger  for  fear  of 
becoming  fat,  then  drank  and  ate  greedily  during  his  nights  of  reck- 
lessness.    Moore  said : 

'  Lord  Byron,  for  the  last  two  daya»  had  done  nothing  towards  sostenanca 
beyond  eating  a  few  biscuits  and  (to  appease  appetite)  chewing  mastic.  ...  He 
eonfined  himself  to  lobsters,  and  of  these  finished  two  or  three  to  his  own  share,— 
interposing;  sometimes,  a  small  Uqueur-glass  of  strong  white  brandy,  sometimes  a 
tumbler  <rf  very  hot  water,  and  then  pure  brandy  again,  to  the  amount  of  near 
half  a  dozen  small  glasses  of  the  latter.  •  .  •  After  this  we  had  claret^  of  which 
having  despatched  two  bottles  between  ns^  at  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning 
we  parted.*' 

Another  day  we  find  in  Byron'a  journal  the  following  words  : 

*  Yesterday,  dined  ttte-cUiU  at  the  "  Coooa  "  with  Scrope  Davies — sat  from 
■Ix  till  midnlght^-drank  between  us  one  bottle  of  champagne  and  six  of  claret, 
neither  of  which  wines  ever  affect  me '  ^ 

Later,  at  Venice  : 

*  I  have  hardly  had  a  wink  of  sleep  this  week  past.  I  have  had  some  curious 
masking  adventures  this  carnival.  ...  I  will  work  the  mine  of  my  youth  to 
the  lafit  vein  of  the  ore,  and  then— good  night.    I  have  lived,  and  am  content.  * 

At  this  rate  the  organs  wear  out,  and  intervals  oi  temperance  are 
not  sufficient  to  repair  them.  The  stomach  does  not  continue  to 
act,  the  nerves  get  out  of  order^and  the  soul  undermines  the  body, 
and  the  body  the  soul. 

'  I  always  wake  in  actual  despair  and  despondency,  in  all  respects,  even  of 
Ihat  which  pleased  me  over-night.    In  England,  five  years  ago,  I  had  the  same 

«  Byron's  Works.  Life,  i.  26.       « Ibid,  L  68.        » Ibid.  iii.  83. 

« Ibid.  ii.  20.  March  28, 1814.       •  Ibid.  iv.  81 ;  Letter  to  Moore,  Feb.  12, 181& 
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kind  of  1i  jpodMmdria,  bitt  acoompanied  wiUi  to  Tidleiit  ft  Aini  iSiat  I  ba¥»  dnnk 
fts  many  aa  fiftaen  bottlaa  of  aoda-water  in  one  night  after  going  to  bed,  and  baaa 
ftill  thinly  •  •  •  atrUdng  off  the  necks  of  bottles  from  mere  thirsty  impatieaea.' * 

Much  leaf  it  necessary  to  min  mind  and  body  wholly.  Thus  thea^ 
Tehement  minds  live,  erer  driren  and  broken  by  their  own  energy,  like 
a  cannon  ball,  which,  when  arrested,  turns  and  seems  motionless,  so 
quickly  il  goes  flying,  but  at  the  smallest  obstacle  leaps  up,  rebounds^ 
raises  a  cloud  of  dust,  and  ends  by  burying  itself  in  the  earth.  Bejie, 
a  most  shrewd  obseryer,  who  lived  with  Byron  for  several  weeks, 
says  that  on  tertain  days  he  was  mad ;  at  other  times,  in  presence  of 
beautiful  things,  he  became  sublime.  Though  reserved  and  so  proud, 
music  made  him  weep.  The  rest  of  his  time,  petty  English  passions, 
pride  of  rank,  for  instance,  a  vain  dandyism,  unhinged  him :  he  spoke 
of  Brummel  with  a  shudder  of  jealousy  and  admiration.  But,  small  or 
great,  the  present  passion  pwept  down  upon  his  mind  like  a  tempest, 
roused  him,  transported  him  either  into  imprudence  or  genius.  Ilia 
journal,  his  familiar  letters,  all  his  unstudied  prose,  is,  as  it  were, 
trembling  with  wit,  anger,  enthusiasm :  since  Saint  Simon  we  have  not 
seen  more  lifelike  confidences.  All  styles  appear  dull,  and  all  souls 
sluggish  by  the  side  of  his. 

In  this  splendid  rush  of  unbridled  and  disbanded  faculties,  which 
leaped  up  at  random,  and  seemed  to  drive  him  without  option  to  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe,  one  took  the  reins,  and  oast  him  on  the 
wall  against  which  he  was  broken. 

'  Sir  Walter  Scott  describes  Lord  Byran  aa  being  a  man  of  real  goodness  of 
heart,  and  the  kindest  and  best  feelings,  miserably  thrown  away  by  his  fooUal^ 
contempt  of  pnblic  opinion.  Instead  of  being  warned  or  checked  by  public  oppo* 
sition,  it  ronsed  him  to  go  on  in  a  worse  strain,  aa  if  he  said,  **  Ay,  you  don't  like 
it ;  well,  yon  ahall  have  something  worse  for  yonr  pains.*" * 

This  rebellious  instinct  is  inherent  in  the  race;  there  was  a  mh6lm 
duster  of  wild  passions,  bom  of  the  climate,'  which  nourished  him : 
a  gloomy  humour,  violent  imagination,  indomitable  pride,  a  relish 
of  danger,  a  craving  for  strife,  the  inner  exaltation,  only  satiated  by 
destruction,  and  that  sombre  madness  which  urged  forward  the  Scandi- 
navian Bierserkers,  when,  in  an  open  bark,  under  a  sky  cloven  with  the 
lightning,  they  launched  out  upon  the  tempest,  whose  fury  they  had 
breathed.     This  instinct  b  in  the  blood :  people  are  bom  so,  as  they 

»  Byron's  Works,  I^fe,  v.  96.  Feb.  2,  1821. 

•  Lockhart's  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  viL  828. 

»  '  If  I  was  bom,  as  the  nurses  say,  with  a  "  silver  spoon  In  my  mouth,** 
It  has  stuck  in  my  throat,  and  spoiled  palate,  so  that  nothing  put  into  it  M 
swallowed  with  much  relish, — unless  it  be  cayenne.  .  .  I  see  no  such  horror  la 
a  dreamless  sleep,  and  I  have  no  conception  of  any  existence  which  duratioa 
would  not  make  tiresome.' 
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are  bom  lions  or  bulldogs.^  Byron  was  still  a  little  boy  in  petticoats 
when  his  nurse  scolded  him  rudely  for  having  soiled  or  torn  a  new 
frock  which  he  had  just  pat  on.  He  got  into  one  of  his  silent  rages, 
seized  the  garment  with  his  hands,  rent  it  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
stood  erect,  motionless,  and  gloomy  before  the  storming  nurse,  so  as 
to  set  moro  effectually  her  wrath  at  defiance.  His  pride  overflowed. 
When  at  ten  he  inherited  the  title  of  lord,  and  his  name  was  first  called 
at  school,  preceded  by  the  title  donUmUy  he  could  not  answer  the 
customary  adsumy  stood  silent  amidst  the  general  stare  of  his  school- 
fellows, and  at  last  burst  into  tears.  Another  time,  at  Harrow,  in  a 
dispute  which  was  dividing  the  school,  a  boy  said,  *  Byron  won't  join 
US,  for  be  never  likes  to  be  second  anywhere.*  He  was  offered  the 
command,  and  then  only  would  he  condescend  to  take  part  with  them. 
Never  to  submit  to  a  master ;  to  rise  with  his  whole  soul  against  every 
aemblance  of  encroachment  or  rule;  to  keep  his  person  intact  and 
inviolate  at  all  cost,  and  to  the  end  against  all ;  to  dare  ever3rthing 
tather  than  give  sign  of  submission, — such  was  his  character.  This  is 
why  he  was  disposed  to  undergo  anything  rather  than  give  signs  of 
weakness.  At  ten  he  was  a  stoic  from  pride.  His  foot  was  painfully 
stretohed  in  a  wooden  contrivance  whilst  he  was  taking  his  Latin 
lesson,  and  his  master  pitied  him,  saying  'he  must  be  suffering.* 
*  Never  mind,  Mr.  Rogers,'  he  said,  *  you  shall  not  see  any  signs  of  it 
in  me.' '  Such  as  he  was  as  a  child,  he  continued  as  a  man.  In  mind 
and  body  he  strove,  or  prepared  himself  for  strife.'  Every  day,  foi 
hours  at  a  time,  he  boxed,  fired  pistols,  practised  the  sabre,  ran  and 
leaped,  rode,  overcame  obstacles.  These  were  the  exploits  of  his  hands 
and  muscles ;  but  he  needed  others.  For  lack  of  enemies  he  found 
fault  with  society,  and  made  war  upon  it.  We  know  to  what  excesses 
the  dominant  opinions  then  ran.  England  was  at  the  height  of  the 
war  with  France,  and  thought  it  was  fighting  for  morality  and  liberty. 
In  their  eyes,  at  this  time,  church  and  constitution  were  holy  things : 
beware  how  you  touch  them,  if  you  would  not  become  a  public  enemy  1 
In  this  fit  of  national  passion  and  Protestant  severity,  whosoever  pub- 
licly avowed  liberal  ideas  and  manners  seemed  an  incendiary,  and  stirred 
np  against  himself  the  instincts  of  property,  the  doctrines  of  moralistSi 
the  interests  of  politicians,  and  the  prejudices  of  the  people.  Byron 
•hose  this  moment  to  praise  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  to  admire  Napoleon, 
ta  avow  himself  a  sceptic,  to  plead  for  nature  and  pleasure  against  cant 
and  rule,  to  say  that  high  English  society,  debauched  and  hypocritical, 
made  phrases  and  killed  men,  to  preserve  their  sinecures  and  rotten 

'  •!  like  Junins:  he  was  a  good  hater. — I  don't  understand  yielding  sonpV 
tfvenesa.    What  I  feel  is  an  immense  rage  for  forty-eight  hours.' 

»  Byron's  Works,  Life,  i.  41. 

•  *  1  like  energy— even  mental  energy — of  all  kinds,  and  have  need  of  both 
mental  and  corporeal.' — Ibid.  11.  r^  T 
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boroughs.  Ab  though  political  hatred  was  not  enough,  he  cent i  acted, 
in  addition,  literary  animosities,  attackod  the  whole  body  of  critics,' 
nm  down  the  new  poetry,  declared  that  the  most  celebrated  wert 
*  Glaudians,'  men  of  the  later  empire,  raged  against  the  Lake  school, 
and  in  consequence  had  in  Southey  a  bitter  and  unwearied  enemj 
Thus  provided  with  enemies,  he  laid  himself  open  to  attack  on  all  side? 
He  decried  himself  through  his  hatred  of  cant,  his  bravado,  his  boasting 
about  his  vices.  He  depicted  himself  in  his  heroes,  but  for  the  worse ; 
in  such  a  way  that  no  one  could  fail  to  recognise  him,  and  thiuk  him 
much  worse  than  he  was.  Walter  Scott  wrote,  immediately  after 
seeing  Childe  Harold: 

*  ChUde-ffarold  is,  I  think,  a  very  clever  poem,  but  gives  no  good  symptom  d 
tiie  wnter's  heart  or  morals.  .  .  .  inoe  ought  to  be  a  little  more  modest,  and  it 
most  require  impndencA  almost  equal  to  the  noble  Lord's  other  powers,  to  daiio 
sympathy  gravely  for  the  ennui  arising  from  his  being  tired  of  his  wassailers  and 
hiB  paramours.  There  is  a  monstrous  deal  of  conceit  in  it,  too,  for  it  is  informing 
the  inferior  part  of  the  world  that  their  little  old-fashioned  scruples  of  limitation 
are  not  worthy  of  his  regard. '*  .  .  . 

'  My  noble  friend  is  something  like  my  old  peacock,  who  chooses  to  bivouac 
apart  from  his  lady,  and  sit  below  my  bedroom  window,  to  keep  me  awake  with  hit 
•ereeching  lamentation.     Only,  I  own  he  is  not  equal  in  melocly  to  Lord  Byron.'* 

Such  were  the  sentiments  which  he  called  forth  in  all  respectable 
classes.  He  was  pleased  thereat,  and  did  worse — giving  out  that  in 
his  adventures  in  the  East  he  had  dared  a  good  many  things ;  and  he 
was  not  indignant  when  confounded  with  hb  heroes.  Once  he  said 
he  should  like  to  feel  for  once  the  sensations  of  a  man  who  had  com- 
mitted a  murder.     Another  time  he  wrote  in  his  Diary : 

'  Hobhouse  told  me  an  odd  report, — ^that  I  am  the  actual  Conrad,  the  veritab'e 
Corsair,  and  that  part  of  my  travels  are  supposed  to  have  passed  in  privacy.  Vm  1 
people  sometimes  hit  near  the  truth,  but  never  the  whole  truth.  He  dcm't  knew 
what  I  was  about  the  year  after  he  left  the  Levant ;  nor  does  any  one — nor — nor— 
nor— however,  it  is  a  lie — **  but  I  doubt  the  equivocation  of  the  fiend  that  lies  liki 
truth,'"* 

Dangerous  words,  which  were  turned  against  him  like  a  dagger ;  but 
he  loved  danger,  mortal  danger,  and  was  only  at  ease  when  he  saw  tbf 
points  of  all  angers  bristling  against  him.  Alone  against  all,  against  aa 
armed  society;  erect,  invincible,  even  against  common  sense,  even  against 
conscience, — it  was  then  he  felt  in  all  his  strained  nerves  the  great  and 
teirible  sensation,  to  which  his  whole  being  involuntarily  inclined. 

A  last  imprudence  brought  down  the  attack.  As  long  as  ae  was 
an  unmarried  man,  his  excesses  might  be  excused  by  the  over-strong 
fire  of  a  temperament  which  often  causes  youth  in  this  land  to  revolt 

*  In  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Remewers, 

*  Lockhart's  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  iii.  389.  »  Ibid,  v.  Ul. 

*  Moore's  Life  of  Byron,  iii.  13,  March  10,  Thor's  Day.  The  lajit  part  of  tlii 
sentence  is  a  quotation  from  Ma4^eth,  v.  6.  ^,^^,^^^  ^y  Google 
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against  good  taste  and  mie;  but  marriage  settles  tbem,  aiKl  it  was 
marriage  which  in  him  completed  his  unsettling.  He  found  that  his 
wife  was  a  kind  of  model-virtue,  mentioned  as  such,  *  a  creature  of  rule, 
correct  and  dry,  incapable  of  committing  a  fault  herself,  and  of  for- 
giving. His  servant  Fletcher  observed,  that  he  never  knew  a  lady  wh«» 
could  not  govern  his  master,  except  his  wife.  Lady  Byron  thought  her 
husband  buuI,  and  had  him  examined  by  physicians.  Having  learned 
that  he  was  in  his  right  mbd,  she  left  him,  returned  to  her  father,  and 
refused  erer  to  see  him  again.  Thereupon  he  passed  for  a  monster. 
The  papers  covered  him  with  opprobrium;  his  friends  induced  him  not 
to  go  to  a  theatre  or  to  Parliament,  fearing  that  he  would  be  hooted  or 
insulted.  The  fury  and  torture  which  so  violent  a  soul,  precociously 
accustomed  to  brilliant  glory,  felt  in  this  universal  storm  of  outrage, 
can  only  be  learned  from  his  verses.  He  grew  stubborn,  went  to 
Venice,  and  steeped  himself  in  the  voluptuous  Italian  life,  even  in  low 
debauchery,  the  better  to  insult  the  Puritan  prudery  which  had  con- 
demned him,  and  left  it  only  through  an  oSence  still  more  blamed,  his 
public  intimacy  with  the  young  Countess  Guiccioli.  Meanwhile  lie 
showed  himself  as  bitterly  republican  in  politics  as  in  morality.  Pie 
wrote  in  1813  :  *  I  have  simplified  my  politics  into  an  utter  detestation 
of  all  existing  governments.'  This  time,  at  Ravenna,  his  house  was  the 
centre  and  storehouse  of  conspirators,  and  he  generously  and  im- 
prudently prepared  to  take  arms  with  them,  to  strike  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  Italy : 

'  They  mean  tc  insorrect  here,  and  are  to  hononr  me  with  a  call  thereupon.  I 
shall  not  fall  back ;  though  I  don't  think  them  in  force  and  heart  sufficient  to 
make  much  of  it  But,  onward,  .  .  .  What  signifies  sd/f  ...  It  is  not  one  maa 
nor  a  million,  but  the  ajnrit  of  liberty  which  must  he  spread.  .  .  .  The  mere  selfish 
ealculation  ought  never  to  be  made  on  such  oceasions ;  and,  at  present,  it  shall 
not  be  computed  by  me.  ...  I  should  almoet  regret  Uiat  my  own  affiurs  went 
weU,  when  tkoae  of  nations  are  in  periL'  ^ 

In  the  meantime  he  had  quarrels  with  the  police :  his  house  was  watched, 
he  was  threatened  with  assassination,  and  yet  he  rode  out  daily,  and 
went  into  the  neighbouring  pine-forest  to  practise  pistol-shooting. 
These  are  the  sentiments  of  a  man  at  the  muzzle  of  a  loaded  cannon, 
waiting  for  it  to  go  off.  The  emotion  is  great,  nay,  heroic,  but  it  is 
Bot  sweet ;  and  certainly,  even  at  this  season  of  great  emotion,  he  was 
unhappy.  Nothing  is  more  likely  to  poison  happiness  than  a  combative 
aplriU     He  writes : 

*  What  is  the  reason  that  I  have  been,  all  my  lifetime,  more  or  less  ennuyi  f 
•  • .  I  do  not  know  how  to  answer  this,  hut  presume  that  it  is  constitutional, — as 
well  as  the  waking  in  low  spirits,  which  I  have  invariably  done  for  many  years. 
Ttanpeiance  and  exercise,  which  I  have  practised  at  times,  and  for  a  long  time 
together  vigorously  and  violently,  made  little  or  no  difference.     Violent  passions 


*  Moore,  Byron's  Works;  Life,  v.  67,  Jan.  9,  I8210gle 
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dil :  when  mder  tlidr  fmmedUcte  inflnenoe— it  it  odd,  ha^—l  was  in  agitated^ 
bat  not  in  depressed  spirits.  .  .  .  Wine  and  spirits  make  me  sullen  and  savage  to 
ferocity— silent,  however,  and  retiring,  and  not  quarrelsome,  if  not  spoken  t^ 
Swimming  also  raises  my  spirits  ;  bat  in  general  they  are  low,  and  get  daily  1ow«b. 
That  is  hopeUBB;  for  1  do  not  think  1  am  so  mach  eimuy4  as  I  was  at  ninetasB. 
The  proof  is,  that  then  I  most  game^  or  drink,  or  be  in  motion  of  aome  kind,  or  I 
^  was  miserable. '  * 

'  What  I  feel  most  growing  upon  me  are  laiiness,  and  a  disrelish  more  powerfol 
than  indiHerence.  If  I  ronse,  it  is  into  fury.  1  presume  that  1  shall  end  (if  not 
earlier  by  accident,  or  some  such  termination)  like  Swift,  "  dying  at  top."  *  Legs 
(his  servant)  came  in  with  a  letter  about  a  biU  unpaid  at  Venice  which  I  thought 
paid  months  ago.  I  flew  into  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  which  almost  made  me  faint. 
I  have  always  had  une  dme,  which  not  only  tormented  itself,  but  aveiybody  else 
in  contact  with-it»  and  an  uprU  violaU^  which  has  almost  left  me  without  any 
esprttataa** 

A  horrible  foreboding,  which  hannted  him  to  the  end  t  On  his  death* 
bed,  in  Greece,  he  refused,  I  know  not  why,  to  be  bled,  and  preferred 
to  die  at  once.  They  threatened  that  the  uncontrolled  disease  might 
end  in  madness.  He  sprang  up :  *  There  1  you  are,  1  see,  a  d— d  set 
of  butchers  1  Take  away  as  much  blood  as  you  like,  but  have  done  with 
it,'  ^  and  stretched  out  his  arm.  Amidst  such  splendours  and  anxieties 
he  passed  his  life.  Anguish  endured,  danger  braved,  resistance  over- 
come, grief  relished,  all  the  greatness  and  sadness  of  the  black  vrarlike 
madness, — such  are  the  images  which  he  needs  must  let  pass  before 
him.  In  default  of  action  he  had  dreams,  and  he  only  betook  himself 
to  dreams  for  want  of  action.  He  said,  when  embarking  for  Greece, 
that  he  had  taken  poetry  for  lack  of  better,  and  that  it  was  not  his  fit 
work.  *  What  is  a  poet  ?  what  is  he  worth  ?  what  does  he  do  ?  He  is 
a  babbler.*  He  augured  iU  of  the  poetry  of  his  age,  even  of  his  own ; 
saying  that,  if  he  lived  ten  years  more,  they  should  see  something  else 
from  him  but  verses.  In  fact,  he  would  have  been  more  at  home  as  a 
sea-king,  or  a  captain  of  a  band  of  troopers  during  the  Middle-ages. 
Except  two  or  three  gleams  of  Italian  sunshine,  his  poetry  and  life  ara 
those  of  a  Scald  transplanted  into  modem  life,  who  in  this  over-well 
regulated  world  did  not  find  his  vocation. 

IL 
Byrcn  was  a  poet,  then,  but  in  his  own  fashion — ^a  strange  fasUtm, 
like  that  in  which  he  lived,     lliere  were  internal  tempests  vrithin  hiiBi 
avalanches  of  ideas,  which  found  issue  only  in  writing.     He  wrote  r 

'  I  have  written  from  the  fulness  of  my  mind,  from  passion,  from  impulae,  fhxa 
many  motives,  but  not  **  for  their  rireet  voices."  To  withdraw  myself  from  myaeU 
has  ever  been  my  sole,  my  entire,  my  sincere  motive  in  scribbling  at  all — and 
publishing  also  the  continuance  of  the  same  objeoti  by  the  aoti<m  it  affords  to  tht 
mind,  which  else  recoils  upon  itself 

»  Moore,  Byron's  Works;  Life,  v.  €0,  Jan.  0, 1821. 

•  Ibid.  V.  97.  Feb.  2,  1821.  »  [bid,  95.        ,,,,e,  bjO^O^I^M. 
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He  wrote  almost  always  with  astonishing  rapiditv,  The  Corsair  in  ten 
days,  The  Bride  of  Abydos  in  four  days.  While  it  was  printing  he 
idded  and  corrected,  but  without  recasting : 

*  I  told  yoa  before  that  I  can  never  recast  anything.  I  am  like  the  tiger.  If 
I  miss  the  first  springs  I  go  gmmoling  hack  to  my  jangle  again ;  bat  if  I  do  it,  it 
Is  cnishingi'* 

Doubtless  he  sprang,  but  he  had  a  chain :  never,  in  the  freest  flight 
of  his  thoughts,  did  he  liberate  himself  from  himself.  He  dreams  of 
himself,  and  sees  himself  throughout.  It  is  a  boiling  torrent,  but 
hedged  in  with  rocks.  No  such  great  poet  has  had  so  narrow  an 
imagination ;  he  could  not  metamorphose  himself  into  another.  They 
are  his  own  sorrows,  his  own  revolts,  his  own  travels,  which,  hardly 
transformed  and  modified,  he  introduces  into  his  verses.  He  does  not 
invent,  he  observes ;  he  does  not  create,  he  transcribes.  His  copy  is 
darkly  exaggerated,  but  it  is  a  copy.  '  I  could  not  write  upon  any- 
thing,' says  he,  '  without  some  personal  experience  and  foundation.* 
You  will  find  in  his  letters  and  notebook,  almost  feature  for  feature, 
the  most  striking  of  his  descriptions.  The  capture  of  Ismail,  the  ship- 
wreck  of  Don  Juan,  are,  almost  word  for  word,  like  two  accounts  of  it 
in  prose.  If  none  but  cockneys  could  attribute  to  hiDi  the  crimes  of  his 
heroes,  none  but  blind  men  could  fail  to  see  in  him  the  sentiments  of 
hb  characters.  This  is  so  true,  that  he  has  not  created  more  than  one. 
Childe  Harold,  Lara,  the  Giaour,  the  Corsair,  Manfred,  Sardanapalus, 
Cain,  Tasso,  Dante,  and  the  rest,  are  always  the  same — one  man  repre- 
sented under  various  costumes,  in  several  lands,  with  different  expres- 
sions ;  but  just  as  painters  do,  when,  by  change  of  garments,  decorations, 
and  attitudes,  they  draw  fifty  portraits  from  the  same  model  He 
meditated  too  much  upon  himself  to  be  enamoured  of  anything  else. 
The  habitual  sternness  of  his  will  prevented  his  mind  from  being 
flexible;  his  force,  always  concentrated  for  effort  and  strained  for 
strife,  shut  him  up  in  self-contemplation,  and  reduced  him  never  to 
make  a  poem,  save  of  his  own  heart 

In  what  style  would  he  write  1  With  these  concentrated  and 
tragic  sentiments  he  had  a  classical  mind.  By  the  strangest  mixture,  the 
books,  which  he  preferred,  were  at  onc»  the  most  violent  or  the  most 
regular,  the  Bible  above  all : 

'  I  am  a  great  reader  and  admirer  of  those  books  (the  Bible),  and  had  read  them 
Ihrongh  and  through  before  I  was  eight  years  old  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Old  Testa- 
OMUt,  for  the  New  struck  me  as  a  task,  but  the  other  as  a  pleasure.' ' 

Observe  this  word:  he  did  not  relish  the  tender  and  self-denying 
mysticism  of  the  gospel,  but  the  cruel  sternness  and  lyrical  outcries  o/ 
the  old  Hebrews.  Next  to  the  Bible  he  loved  Pope,  the  most  correct 
«uid  formal  of  men  : 

%■>  ■   ■  ^ — — — — — ^— — ^_— ^— __^_— __^___^_— __^^_^.^..^__i....,^.^^ 

»  Moore,  ByroD's  Works ;  Life,  v.  23,  Ravenna,  Nov.  18,  U0O.      , 

•  JJ^,  V,  265.  Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 
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*  Ai  to  Fope»  I  liaye  alwmjt  legarded  bim  «s  the  greatest  ntme  in  oar  poeliyi 

Depend  upon  it,  the  rest  are  barbarians.  He  is  a  Greek  Temple,  with  a  Gothii 
Catheilral  on  one  hand,  and  a  Turkish  Mosque  and  all  sorts  of  fantastio  pagodai 
and  conventicles  al^ut  him.  You  maj  call  Shakspeare  and  Milton  pyramidi^ 
but  I  prefer  the  Temple  of  Theseus  or  the  Parthenon  to  a  monntftin  cf  boint 
brickwork.  .  .  .  The  grand  distinction  of  the  ondeifonns  of  the  new  school 
of  poets  is  their  mlgaiity.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  they  are  coarse,  but  shabbv- 
genteeL'^ 

And  he  presently  wrote  two  letters  with  incomparable  vivadty  and 
spirit,  to  defend  Pope  against  the  scorn  of  modern  writers.  Tliese 
writers,  according  to  him,  hare  spoiled  the  public  t<iste.  The  only 
ones  who  were  worth  anything — Crabbe,  Campbell,  Rogers — imitats 
the  style  of  Pope.  A  few  others  had  talent ;  but,  take  them  all  toge- 
ther, the  newest  ones  had  perverted  literature :  they  did  not  know  theif 
language ;  their  expressions  are  only  approximate,  above  or  below  the 
true  tone,  forced  or  dull.  He  ranges  himself  amongst  the  corrupters,' 
and  we  soon  see  that  this  theory  is  not  an  invention,  springing  from  bad 
temper  and  polemics ;  he  returns  to  it  In  his  two  first  attempts — H<mn 
ofldlenesij  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers — he  tried  to  follow  it  up. 
Later,  and  in  almost  all  his  works,  we  find  its  effect.  He  recommends 
and  practises  the  rule  of  unity  in  tragedy.  He  loves  oratorical  form, 
symmetrical  phrase,  con'densed  style.  He  likes  to  plead  his  passions. 
8heridan  tried  to  induce  B3rron  to  devote  himself  to  eloquence ;  and 
the  vigour,  piercing  logic,  wonderful  vivacity,  close  argument  of  hi* 
prose,  prove  that  he  would  have  had  the  first  rank  amongst  pam- 
phleteers.* If  he  Attains  to  it  amongst  the  poets,  it  is  partly  due  to  hif 
classical  system.  This  oratorical  form,  in  which  Pope  compresses  his 
thought  like  La  Bruy^re,  magnifies  the  force  and  swing  of  vehement 
ideas  ;  like  a  narrow  and  straight  canal,  it  collects  and  dashes  them  down 
its  slope:  there  is  then  nothing  which  their  impetus  does  not  carry 
away ;  and  it  is  thus  Lord  Byron  from  the  first,  through  restless  crili- 
cisms,  over  jealous  reputations,  has  made  his  way  to  the  public.* 

Thus  Childe  Harold  made  its  way.  At  the  first  onset  every  ons 
was  agitated.  It  was  more  than  an  author  who  spoke  ;  it  was  a  man. 
In  spite  of  his  disavowals,  it  was  well  seen  that  the  author  was  but  on# 
with  his  hero :  he  calumniated  himself,  but  he  imitated  himself.  Hf 
was  recognised  in  that  young  voluptuous  and  disgusted  man,  read/  ^ 
weep  amidst  his  orgies,  who 

*  Sore  sick  at  heart. 
And  from  his  fellow  bacchanals  would  fiee  ; 
Tis  said,  at  times  the  sullen  tear  would  start. 
But  Pride  congealed  the  drop  within  his  ee : 


»  Moore.  Byron's  Works ;  Life,  v.  150.  Ravenna,  May  3,  1831. 

•  '  All  the  Btvles  of  the  day  are  bombastic.     1  don't  except  my  own ;  v»  t 
m  done  more  tnrough  negligence  to  corrupt  the  language.' 

•  See  his  Englisli  Bards  and  SeotrJt  Reviewera. 

•  Thirty  thousand  copies  of  the  Corsair  were  sold  in  one  d^olp 
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Apart  1m  stalk'd  in  joyless  revene. 

And  from  his  native  land  resolved  to  go, 

And  visit  scorching  climes  beyond  the  sea ; 

With  pleasure  drugg'd,  he  almost  long'd  for  woa'^ 

Fleeing  from  his  native  land,  he  carried,  amongst  the  splendours  and 
oheerfolDess  of  the  south,  his  unwearying  persecutor,  '  demon  thought,* 
implacable  behind  him.  The  scenery  was  recognised:  it  had  been 
copied  on  the  spot.  And  what  was  the  whole  book  but  a  diary  of 
travel  ?  He  said  in  it  what  he  had  seen  and  thought.  What  poetic 
fiction  is  as  valuable  as  genuine  sensation  ?  What  is  more  penetrating 
than  confidence,  voluntary  or  involuntary  ?  Truly,  every  word  here 
noted  an  emotion  of  eye  or  heart : 

*  The  tender  azure  of  the  unmfiSed  deep.  .  •  • 
The  mountain-moss  by  scorching  skies  imbrown'd*  .  •  • 
The  orange  tints  that  gild  the  greenest  bough.'  •  •  •' 

An  these  beauties,  calm  or  imposing,  he  had  enjoyed,  and  sometimes 
suffered  through  them;  and  hence  we  see  them  through  his  verse. 
Whatever  he  touched,  he  made  palpitate  and  live ;  because,  when  he 
SAW  it,  his  heart  had  beaten  and  he  had  lived.  He  himself,  a  little  later, 
quitting  the  mask  of  Harold,  took  up  the  parable  in  his  own  name  ;  and 
who  would  not  be  touched  by  avowals  so  passionate  and  complete  ? 

'  Yet  must  I  think  less  wildly :  I  have  thought 
Too  long  and  darkly,  till  my  brain  became. 
In  its  own  eddy  boiling  and  o*er%vrought, 
A  whirling  gulf  of  phantasy  and  flame  : 
And  thus,  untaught  in  youth  my  heart  to  tame. 
My  springs  of  life  were  poison'd,    Tis  too  late ! 
Yet  am  I  changed ;  though  still  enough  the  same 
In  strength  to  bear  what  time  can  not  abate. 
And  feed  on  bitter  fruits  without  accusing  Fate.  . 

But  soon  he  knew  himself  the  most  unfit 

Of  men  to  hi<rd  with  Man  ;  with  whom  he  held 

Little  in  common  ;  untaught  to  submit 

His  thoughts  to  others,  though  his  soul  was  quell'd 

In  youth  by  his  own  thoughts ;  still  uncompell'd. 

He  would  not  yield  dominion  of  his  mind 

To  spirits  against  whom  his  own  rebelVd  ; 

Proud  though  in  desolation,  which  could  find, 

A  life  within  itself  to  breathe  without  mankind.  .     • 

Like  the  Chaldean,  he  could  watch  the  stars. 
Till  he  had  peopled  them  with  beings  bright 
As  their  own  beams  ;  and  earth,  and  earth-bom  jars. 
And  human  frailties  were  forgotten  quite  : 

'  Byron's  Works,  viii. ;  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  c^t  %, 
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Gould  be  have  kept  his  spirit  to  that  fliglit 

Be  had  been  bappj    but  this  clay  will  sink 

Us  spark  immortal,  envying  it  the  light 

To  which  it  mounts,  as  if  to  break  the  link 

That  keeps  us  from  yon  heaven  which  woob  us  to  its  brink. 

But  in  Man's  dwellings  he  became  a  thing 

Restless  and  worn,  and  stem  and  wearisome. 

Droop'd  as  a  wild-bom  falcon  with  dipt  wing, 

To  whom  the  boundless  air  alone  were  home* 

Then  came  his  fit  again,  which  to  o'eroome, 

As  eagerly  the  barr'd-up  bird  will  beat 

His  breast  and  beak  against  his  wiry  dome 

Till  the  blood  tinge  his  plumage,  so  the  heat 

Of  his  impeded  soul  would  through  his  bosom  eat.  * 

Saob  are  the  sentiments  wherewith  he  surveyed  nature  ana  bistorji 
not  to  comprehend  them  and  forget  himself  before  them,  but  to  seek  in 
them  and  impress  upon  them  the  image  of  his  0¥m  passions.  He  does 
not  let  objects  speak,  but  forces  them  to  answer  him.  Amidst  their 
peace,  he  is  only  occupied  by  his  own  emotion.  He  raises  them  to  the 
tone  of  his  soul,  and  compels  them  to  repeat  his  own  cries.  All  it 
infltited  here,  as  in  himself ;  the  vast  strophe  rolls  along,  carrying  in  iti 
overflowing  bed  the  flood  of  vehement  ideas ;  declamation  unfolds  itself, 
pompous,  and  at  times  artificial  (it  was  his  first  work),  but  potent,  and 
so  often  sublime  that  the  rhetorical  dotings,  which  he  yet  preserved, 
disappeared  under  the  afflux  of  splendours,  with  which  it  is  loaded 
Wordsworth,  Walter  Scott,  by  the  side  of  this  prodigality  of  accumu- 
lated splendours,  seemed  poor  and  gloomy ;  never  since  ^scbylus  wtf 
seen  so  tragic  a  pomp ;  and  men  followed,  with  a  sort  of  pang,  the  train 
of  gigantic  figures,  whom  he  brought  in  mournful  ranks  before  our  eye^ 
from  the  far  past : 

'  I  stood  in  Venice,  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs ; 
A  palace  and  a  prison  on  each  hand  : 
I  saw  from  out  the  ware  her  stroctures  rise 
As  from  the  stroke  of  the  enchanter's  wand : 
A  thousand  years  their  cloudy  win^  expand 
Around  me,  and  a  dving  Glory  smiles 
O'er  the  far  times,  w^en  many  a  subject  land 
LookM  to  the  wing'd  Lion's  marble  piles, 
Whe^  Venice  sate  in  state,  throned  on  her  hundred  Idit  I 

She  looks  a  sea  Cybele,  fresh  from  ocean, 
Rising  with  her  tiara  of  proud  towers 
At  airy  distance,  with  majestic  motion, 
A  ruler  of  the  waters  and  their  powers  : 

*  Childe  Bardd's  Pilgrimage,  c.  lii.  7-15; 
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Aad  evLch  she  was ; — ^her  daughters  had  their  dowen 

From  spoils  of  nations,  and  the  exhaustless  East 

Ponr'd  in  her  lap  all  gems  in  sparkling  showers. 

In  purple  was  she  robed,  and  of  her  feast 

Monarchs  partook,  and  deem'd  their  dignity  increased.  ,  ,' 

Lo  I  where  the  giant  on  the  mountain  stands, 

His  blood-red  tresses  deepening  in  the  sun. 

With  death-shot  glowing  in  his  fiery  hands. 

And  eye  that  scorcheth  all  it  glares  upon ; 

Restless  it  rolls,  now  fix'd,  and  now  anon 

Flashing  afar, — and  at  his  iron  feet 

Destruction  cowers,  to  mark  what  deeds  are  done ; 

For  on  this  mom  three  potent  nations  meet, 

To  shed  before  his  shrine  the  blood  he  deems  most 


By  Heaven  t  it  is  a  splendid  sight  to  see 

(For  one  who  hath  no  friend,  no  brother  there) 

Their  rival  scarfs  of  mix'd  embroidery. 

Their  various  arms  that  glitter  in  the  air  I 

What  gallant  war-hounds  rouse  them  from  their  lair 

And  gnash  their  fangs,  loud  yelling  for  the  prey  I 

All  join  the  chase,  but  few  the  triumphs  share ; 

The  Grave  shall  bear  the  chiefest  prize  away. 

And  Havoc  scarce  for  joy  can  number  their  array.  .   • 

What  from  this  barren  being  do  we  reap  ? 

Our  senses  narrow,  and  our  reason  frail, 

Life  short,  and  truth  a  gem  which  loves  the  deep. 

And  all  things  weigh'd  in  custom's  falsest  scale ; 

Opinion  an  omnipotence,-^whose  veil 

Mantles  the  earth  with  darkness,  until  right 

And  wrong  are  accidents,  and  men  grow  pale 

Lest  their  own  judgments  should  become  too  bright. 

And  their  free  thoughts  be  crimes,  and  earth  have  too  maeh  UglM 

And  thus  they  plod  in  sluggish  misery. 

Rotting  from  sire  to  son,  and  age  to  age. 

Proud  of  their  trampled  nature,  and  so  die. 

Bequeathing  their  hereditary  rage 

To  the  new  race  of  inborn  slaves,  who  wage 

War  for  their  chains,  and  rather  than  be  free, 

Bleed  gladiator-like,  and  still  engage 

Within  the  same  arena  where  they  see 

Their  fellows  fall  before,  like  leaves  of  the  same  tree,'  * 

Has  ever  style  better  expressed  a  soul  ?  It  is  seen  here  labouring 
and  expanding.  Long  and  stormily  the  ideas  boiled  like  metal  heaped 
in  the  furnace.     They  melted  there  before  the  strain  of  the  intense 

(;  they  mingled  therein  their  lava  amidst  shocks  and  explosionai 

•  ChUde  //arold's  PUgri?nage,  c.  iv.  1  and  2. 

•  -Bfrf  c.  i.  3D  and  40  «  Jbul.  c.  iv.  93  and  M-e 
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•od  tben  at  kft  the  door  is  opened :  a  dull  stream  of  fire  descends 
into  the  trough  prepared  beforehan'l*  heating  the  circumambi^Dt 
air,  and  its  glittering  hues  scorch  the  ejet  which  persist  in  looking 
upon  it. 

in. 

Description  and  monologue  did  not  suffice  Bttob  ;  snd  he  needed, 
lo  express  his  ideal,  events  and  actions.  Only  events  put  to  proof  the 
force  and  spring  of  the  soul ;  only  actions  manifest  and  measure  thif 
force  and  spring.  Amidst  events  he  sought  for  the  most  powerfulf 
amidst  actions  the  strongest ;  and  we  see  appear  successively  Tk 
Bride  of  Abt/dos,  Tlie  Giaour^  The  Corsair,  Lara,  Parimna,  The  Sugi 
of  Corinikj  Mazeppa,  and  The  Prisoner  of  ChilUm. 

I  know  that  these  sparkling  poems  have  grown  dull  in  forty  yesn 
In  their  necklace  of  oriental  pearls  have  been,  discovered  beads  of  glass; 
and  Byron,  who  only  half  loved  them,  judged  better  than  his  judges. 
Yet  he  had  judged  amiss  ;  those  which  he  preferred  are  the  most  false 
His  Cor8ai$'  is  marred  by  cLissic  elegancies :  the  pirates'  song  at  tb« 
beginning  is  no  truer  than  a  chorus  at  the  Italian  opera ;  his  scamp* 
propoimd  philosophical  antitheses  as  balanced  as  those  of  Pope.  A 
hundred  times  ambition,  glory,  envy,  despjiir,  and  the  other  abstract 
personages,  whose  images  in  the  time  of  the  Empire  the  French  used 
to  set  upon  their  drawing-room  clocks,  break  in  amidst  living  passions. 
The  noblest  passages  are  disfigured  by  pedantic  apostrophes,  and  th« 
pretentious  poetic  diction  sets  up  its  threadbare  frippery  and  conTen- 
tional  ornaments.'  Far  worse,  he  studies  effect  and  follows  the  fashion. 
Melodramatic  strings  pull  his  characters,  so  as  to  obtain  the  grioufll 
ivhioh  shall  make  his  public  shudder  i 

'  AVho  thundering  comes  on  blackest  steed^ 
With  slackf  n'd  bit  and  hoof  of  speed  f 
•  •  .  Approach,  thou  cravoi  crouching  AKf% 
Say,  is  not  this  Thermopyln  f ' 

Wretched  fashions,  emphatic  and  vulgar,  imitated  from  Lucan  and  9ts 
modern  Lucans,  but  which  produce  their  effect  during  a  first  perusal, 
and  on  the  herd  of  readers.  There  is  an  infallible  means  of  attract- 
ing a  mob,  which  is,  to  shout  out  loud ;  with  shipwrecks,  siegef] 
murders,  and  combats,  we  shall  always  interest  them;   show  tli^^' 

•  For  example,  '  as  weeping  Beauty's  cheek  at  Sorrow's  tale. 

*  Here  are  verses  like  Pope,  very  beautiful  and  false : 

*  And  havock  loath  so  much  the  waste  of  time. 
She  scarce  had  left  an  uncommitted  crime. 
One  hour  beheld  him  since  the  tide  he  stemm'd. 
Disguised,  discover'd,  conquering,  ta'en.  condemn'd 
A  chief  on  land,  an  outlaw  on  the  deep, 
Destroying,  saving,  prison'd,  and  asleep  I 'GoOqIc 
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pirates,  desperate  aclrentarers, — these  distorted  or  ftuioiis  faces  will 
draw  them  out  of  their  regular  and  monotonous  existence ;  they  will 
go  to  see  them  as  they  go  to  the  melodramas,  and  through  the  same  in- 
stinct which  induces  them  to  read  novels  in  penny  numbers.  Add,  by 
way  of  contrast,  angelic  women,  vender  and  submissive,  all  beautiful 
as  angels.  Byron  describes  this,  and  adds  to  all  these  seductions  a 
panoramic  scenery,  oriental  or  picturesque  adornments;  old  Alpine 
castles,  the  Mediterranean  waves,  the  setting  suns  of  Greece,  the  whole 
in  high  relief,  with  marked  shadows  and  brilliant  colours.  We  are  nil 
of  the  people,  as  regards  emotions ;  and  the  great  lady,  like  the  waiting- 
woman,  sheds  tears  at  once,  without  cavilling  with  the  author  as  to  the 
means  he  uses. 

And  yet  truth  flows  through  it  alL  No ;  this  man  is  not  an 
arranger  of  effects  or  an  inventor  of  phrases.  He  has  lived  amidst 
the  spectacles  he  describes ;  he  has  experienced  the  emotions  he  relates. 
He  has  been  in  the  tent  of  Ali  Pacha,  and  relished  the  strong  savour  ol 
ocean  adventure  and  savage  manners.  He  has  been  a  score  of  times 
near  death, — in  the  Morea,  in  the  anguish  and  the  solitude  of  fever ; 
at  Suli,  in  a  shipwreck;  at  Malta,  in  England,  and  in  Italy,  in  the 
dangers  of  a  duel,  plots  of  insurrection,  commencements  of  sudden 
attacks,  at  sea,  in  arms,  on  horseback,  having  seen  assassination,  wounds, 
agonies  close  to  him,  and  that  more  than  once. 

'  I  am  living  here  exposed  to  it  (asaaasination)  daily,  for  I  have  happened  to 
make  a  powerful  and  unprincipled  man  my  enemy  ;  and  I  never  sleep  the  worse 
tot  it,  Of  ride  in  lesa  solitary  places,  because  precaution  is  uaeieai^  and  one  thiuka 
of  it  aa  of  a  disease  which  may  or  may  not  atrike. '  ^ 

He  spoke  the  truth;  no  one  ever  held  hiaiself  more  erect  and  firm 
in  danger.  One  day,  near  the  Gulf  of  San  Fiorenzo,  his  yacht  was 
thrown  on  the  coast ;  the  sea  was  terrific,  and  the  rocks  in  sight ;  the 
passengers  kissed  their  rosaries,  or  fainted  with  horror ;  and  the  two 
captains  being  consulted,  declared  shipwredi  inevitable.  *  Well,'  said 
Lord  Byron,  *  we  are  all  born  to  die ;  I  shall  go  with  regret,  but  cer- 
tainly not  with  fear.'  And  he  took  off  his  clothes,  begging  the  others 
Ic  do  the  same,  not  that  they  could  save  themselves  amidst  such  wave9. 

'  It  is  evFiy  man's  duty  to  endeavour  to  preserve  the  life  God  haa  given  him  ; 
•C  1  advise  you  all  to  strip:  swimming,  indeed,  can  be  of  little  use  in  these 
bQbwa ;  but  aa  children,  when  tired  with  crying,  sink  placidly  to  repoae,  we, 
mhkQ  exhausted  with  struggling,  shall  die  the  easier.  •  •  •' 

He  then  sat  down,  folding  his  arms,  very  calm ;  he  even  joked  with 
the  captain,  who  was  putting  his  dollars  into  his  waistcoat  pocket.  .  .  . 
The  ship  approached  the  rocks.  All  this  time  Byron  was  not  seen  to 
change  countenance.     A  nian  thus  tried  and  moulded  could  paint  ex- 

trone  aituations  and  sentiments.     Alter  ell,  they  are  never  painted 

—  ■  ^ 

'  Moore'B  Life.  iv.  845.        c,^,,,^  by  Google 
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otherwise  tlian  thas,  by  experience.  The  most  inTendye--»I>aiite  and 
8hak8i>eare — though  quite  different,  yet  do  the  same  thing.  HoweTer 
high  their  genius  rose,  it  always  had  its  feet  in  observation ;  and  their 
most  foolish,  like  their  most  splendid  pictures,  never  offer  to  the 
world  more  than  an  image  of  their  age,  or  of  their  own  heart.  At 
most,  they  deduce ;  that  is,  having  derived  from  two  or  three  features 
the  inward  qualities  of  the  man  and  of  the  men  around  them,  thej 
draw  thence,  by  a  sudden  ratiocination  of  which  they  have  no  oon- 
■ciousness,  the  varied  skein  of  actions  and  sentiments.  They  may  be 
artists,  but  they  are  observers.  They  may  invent,  but  they  describe. 
Tiieir  glory  does  not  consist  in  the  display  of  a  phantasmagoria,  but  in 
the  discovery  of  a  truth.  They  are  the  first  to  enter  some  unexplored 
province  of  humanity,  which  becomes  their  domain,  and  thenceforth 
supports  their  name  like  an  appanage.  Byron  found  his  domain,  which 
is  that  of  sad  and  tender  sentiments :  it  is  a  wild  heath,  and  full  of 
ruins ;  but  he  is  at  home  there,  and  he  is  alone. 

What  an  abode  1  And  it  is  on  this  desolation  that  he  dwells.  He 
muses  on  it  See  the  brothers  of  Childe  Harold  pass—the  character* 
who  people  it  One  in  his  prison,  chained  up  with  the  two  brotheiv 
remaining  to  him.  Three  others,  with  their  father,  perished  fighting, 
or  were  burnt  for  their  faith.  One  by  one,  before  the  eyes  of  the 
eldest,  the  last  two  languish  and  fade :  a  silent  and  slow  agony  in  the 
damp  darkness,  into  which  a  beam  of  the  sickly  sun  piexces  through 
a  crevice.  After  the  death  of  the  first,  the  survivors  demand  that  he 
shall  at  least  be  buried  on  a  spot '  whereon  the  day  might  shine.*  The 
jailen 

'  Coldly  laugh,  and  laid  him  there  t 

The  flat  and  torfless  earth  above 

The  being  we  so  much  did  love ; 

His  empty  chain  above  it  leant 
...  He  faded.  .  .  . 

With  all  the  while  a  cheek  whose  hloooi 

Was  as  mockery  of  the  tomb, 

Whose  tints  as  gently  sunk  away 

As  a  departing  rainbow's  ray. '  ^ 

The  piTlan  are  too  far  apart, — the  brother  cannot  approadi  the  dying 
mv\  \  he  listens  and  hears  the  failing  sighs ;  he  cries  for  succour,  and 
non<^  comes.  He  breaks  his  chain  with  a  vast  effort :  all  is  over.  He 
takes  that  cold  hand,  and  then,  before  the  motionless  body,  his  senses 
are  stopped  up,  his  thoughts  arrested,  he  is  like  a  drowning  man,  who^ 
after  passing  through  anguish,  lets  /limself  sink  down  like  a  stone,  and 
no  longer  feels  existence  but  by  a  complete  petrifaction  of  horror. 
Here  is  another  brother  of  Childe  Harold,  Mazeppa,  bound  naked, 
and  on  a  wild  horse  rushing  over  the  steppes.     He  writhes,  and  hit 


>  Byrcn'fl  Works,  x..  The  Pruarur  of  C%*«^^^y>@(g^^b?p#. 
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swollen  limbs,  cnt  by  the  cords,  are  bleeding.  A  wbole  day  the  conrse 
eontinnes,  and  behind  him  the  wolves  are  howling.  The  night  through 
Im  hean  their  long  monotonous  chase,  and  at  the  end  his  energy  &ib. 

* .  .  .  The  earth  gave  way,  the  skies  roird  round, 
I  seem'd  to  sink  upon  the  ground ; 
But  err'd,  for  I  was  fastly  bound. 
My  heart  tum'd  sick,  mj  brain  grew  sore 
And  throbb'd  awhile,  then  beat  no  more ; 
The  skies  spun  like  a  mighty  wheel ; 
I  saw  the  trees  like  drunkards  reel. 
And  a  slight  flash  sprang  o'er  my  ejea. 
Which  saw  no  further :  he  who  dies 
Can  die  no  more  than  then  I  died.  . 
I  felt  the  blackness  come  and  go. 
And  strove  to  wake ;  but  could  not  make 
My  senses  climb  up  from  below : 
I  felt  as  on  a  plank  at  sea. 
When  all  the  waves  that  dash  o'er  thee» 
At  the  same  time  upheave  and  whelm. 
And  hurl  thee  towards  a  desert  realm.'  > 

Should  I  ennmerate  them  all?  Hugo,  Parisina,  the  Foscari,  the 
Giaour,  the  Corsair.  His  hero  is  always  a  man  striving  with  the  worst 
anguish,  face  to  face  with  shipwreck,  torture,  death, — his  own  painful 
and  prolonged  death,  the  bitter  death  of  his  well-beloved,  remorse  for 
bis  companion,  amidst  the  gloomy  prospects  of  a  threatening  eternity, 
with  no  support  but  native  energy  and  hardened  pride.  They  have 
desired  too  much,  too  impetuously,  with  a  senseless  swing,  like  a  horse 
which  does  not  feel  the  bit,  and  thenceforth  their  inner  doom  drives 
thum  to  the  abyss  which  they  see,  and  cannot  escape.  What  a  night 
was  that  of  Alp  before  Corinth  1  He  is  a  renegade,  and  comes  with 
the  Mussulmans  to  besiege  the  Christians,  his  old  friends — Minotti^  the 
father  of  the  girl  he  loves.  Next  day  he  is  to  lead  the  assault,  and  he 
tiiinkt  of  his  death,  which  he  forebodes,  the  carnage  of  his  own  people, 
which  he  is  preparing.  There  is  no  inner  suppoi  t  but  rooted  resent- 
ment and  the  fixity  of  stern  will  The  Mussulmans  despise  him,  the 
Christians  execrate  him,  and  his  glory  only  publishes  his  treason. 
Oppressed  and  fevered,  he  passes  through  the  sleeping  camp,  and 
vaiideia  on  the  shore : 

'  Tis  midnight :  on  the  mountains  brown 
The  cold,  round  moon  shines  deeply  down ; 
Blue  roll  the  waters,  blue  the  sky 
Spreads  like  an  ocean  hung  on  high. 
Bespangled  with  those  isles  of  light.  •  .  • 
The  waves  on  either  shore  laj  there 
Calm,  clear  and  azure  as  the  air ; 
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And  scarce  their  foam  tba  pehbles  shook. 
But  mnrmur'd  meekly  as  the  brook. 
The  winds  were  pillow'd  on  the  wares ; 
The  banners  droop'd  along  their  stares.  • 
And  that  deep  silence  was  unbroke. 
Save  where  the  watch  his  signal  spoke, 
Save  where  the  steed  neigh 'd  oft  and  shrill, 
And  the  wide  hum  of  that  wild  host 
Rustled  like  leayes  from  coast  to  ( 


How  the  heart  sickens  before  saob  spectacles]  What  a  contrast  b** 
tween  his  agony  and  the  peace  of  immortal  nature  1  How  maa 
stretches  then  his  arms  towards  ideal  beauty,  and  how  impot^ntly  they 
fall  back  at  the  contact  of  our  clay  and  immortality  1  Alp  adr^ooet 
over  the  sandy  shore  to  the  foot  of  the  bastion,  under  the  fire  of  Khe 
eentinels ;  and  he  hardly  thinks  of  it : 

*  And  he  saw  the  lean  dogs  beneath  the  wall 
Hold  o'er  the  dead  their  carnival, 
(iorging  and  growling  o'er  carcass  and  limb ; 
They  were  too  busy  to  bark  at  him  I 
From  a  Tartar's  skull  Uiey  had  stripped  the  lleah. 
As  ye  peel  the  fig  when  its  fruit  is  fresh  ; 
And  their  white  tusks  crunch'd  o*er  the  whiter  skull. 
As  it  sUpp'd  through  their  jaws,  when  their  edge  grew  doll 
As  they  laaUy  mumbled  the  bones  of  the  dead. 
When  they  scarce  could  rise  from  the  spot  where  thi^  fed ; 
So  well  had  they  broken  a  lingering  fast 
With  those  who  had  faUen  for  that  night's  repast. 
And  Alp  knew,  by  the  turbans  that  roll'd  on  the  sand. 
The  foremost  of  these  were  the  best  of  his  band : 
Crimson  and  green  were  the  shawls  of  their  wear. 
And  each  scalp  had  a  single  long  tuft  of  hair. 
All  the  rest  vras  shaven  and  bare. 
The  scalps  were  in  the  wild  dog's  maw. 
The  hair  was  tangled  round  his  jaw. 
But  close  by  the  shore,  on  the  edge  of  tho  golf. 
There  sat  a  vulture  flapping  a  wolf, 
WTio  had  stolen  from  Uie  hills,  but  kept  away, 
Scared  by  the  dogs,  from  the  human  prey ; 
But  be  seized  on  his  share  of  a  steed  that  lay, 
Picked  by  the  birds,  on  the  sands  of  the  bay.'  * 

Bach  18  the  goal  of  man ;  the  hot  frenxy  of  life  ends  here ;  bmied  or 
not,  it  matters  little :  vultures  or  jackals,  his  gravediggers  know  tlieir 
work.  The  storm  of  his  rages  and  his  efforts  have  only  served  to  cast 
him  to  these  for  their  food,  and  to  their  beaks  and  jaws  he  comes  only 
with  the  sentiment  of  frustrated  hopes  and  insatiate  desires.  Could 
any  of  us  forget  the  death  of  Lara  after  once  reading  it  ?     Has  any 
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oMe  elsewbere  seen,  MTe  in  Shakspeare,  a  sadder  picture  of  the  destiny 
of  a  man  vainly  rearing  against  inevitable  fate?  Though  generous, 
like  Macbeth,  he  has,  like  Macbeth,  dared  everything  against  law  and 
conscience,  even  against  pity  and  the  commonest  honour.  Crunes 
committed  have  forced  him  into  other  crimes,  and  blood  poured  out 
has  made  him  glide  into  a  pool  of  blood.  As  a  corsair,  he  has  slain ; 
ma  a  cut-throat,  he  assassinates ;  and  the  old  murders  which  haunt  his 
drea'.n8  come  with  their  bat's-wings  beating  against  the  doors  of  hii 
brain  He  does  not  drive  them  away,  these  black  visitors  ;  though 
the  month  remains  silent,  the  pallid  brow  and  strange  smile  bear  wit- 
ness to  their  approach.  And  yet  it  is  a  noble  spectacle  to  see  man 
standing  with  calm  countenance  even  under  their  touch.  The  last  day 
comes,  and  six  inches  of  iron  suffice  for  all  this  energy  and  fury.  I^ara 
is  lying  beneath  a  lime  tree,  and  his  wound  ^  is  bleeding  fast  from  life 
away.'  With  each  convulsion  the  stream  gushes  blacker,  then  stops ; 
the  blood  flows  drop  by  drop,  and  his  brow  is  already  moist,  his  eye 
dun.  The  victors  arrive — he  does  not  deign  to  answeip  them ;  the  priest 
brings  near  the  absolving  cross,  '  but  he  look'd  upon  it  with  an  eye 
profane.*  What  remains  to  him  of  life  is  for  his  poor  page,  the  only 
being  who  has  loved  him,  who  has  followed  him  to  the  end,  who  now 
tciat  to  stanch  the  blood  from  his  wound  : 

*  He  scarce  can  speak,  but  motions  him  'tis  vain^ 
He  clasps  the  hand  that  pang  which  would  assuage. 
And  sadlr  smiles  his  thanks  to  that  dark  page.  . 
His  dying  tones  are  in  that  other  tongue, 
To  which  some  strange  remembrance  wildly  clung.  •     • 
And  once,  as  Kaleil's  answering  accents  ceased. 
Rose  Lara's  hand,  and  pointed  to  tlie  East : 
Whether  (as  tlwn  the  breaking  sun  from  high 
lloH'd  back  the  clouds)  the  morrow  caught  his  eye. 
Or  that  'twas  chance,  or  some  remeraber'd  scene, 
That  raised  his  arm  to  point  where  such  had  been, 
Scarce  Kaled  seem'd  to  know,  but  turn'd  away, 
As  if  his  heart  abhorr'd  that  coming  day. 
And  shrunk  his  glance  before  that  morning  light. 
To  look  on  Lara's  brow — where  all  grew  night.  .  •  • 
But  from  his  visage  little  could  we  guess, 
So  unrepentant,  dark,  and  passionless.  .  . 
But  gasping  heaved  the  breath  that  Lara  drew, 
And  dull  the  film  along  his  dim  eye  grew ; 
His  limbs  stretch'd  fluttering,  and  his  head  droop'd  o'er/  ^ 

An  is  orer,  and  of  thb  haughty  spirit  there  remains  but  a  poor  pieoa 
of  day.  After  all,  it  is  the  desirable  lot  of  such  hearts ;  they  have 
^nt  life  amiss,  and  rest  well  only  in  the  tomb. 

A  strange  and  altogether  northern  poetry,  with  its  root  in  the  Edda 
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and  its  dower  in  Shakspcare,  bom  long  iifiro  under  an  inclement  skj, 
on  the  shores  of  a  stormy  ocean, — the  work  of  a  too  wilful,  too  rtron^ 
too  sombre  race, — and  which,  ailer  lavishing  its  images  of  desolatioi 
and  heroism,  ends  by  stretching  like  a  black  veil  over  the  whole  d 
jiving  nature  the  dream  of  universal  destruction :  this  dream  u  hsili 
aa  in  the  Edda,  almost  equally  grand  : 

*  I  had  a  dream,  which  was  not  all  a  dream. 
The  bright  san  was  extingoish'd,  and  the  stais 
Did  wander  darkling  in  the  eternal  space, 
Bayless,  and  pathless,  and  the  icy  earth 
Swung  blind  and  blackening  in  the  moonless  air ; 
Mom  came  and  went — and  came,  and  brought  no  di^.  .     • 
Forests  were  set  on  fire — but  hour  by  ho^r 
Thej  fell  and  faded — and  the  crackling  trunks 
Extingubh'd  with  a  crash — and  all  was  black.  .  •  . 
And  they  did  live  by  watchfires — and  the  thrones, 
The  palaces  of  crowned  kings — the  huts, 
The  habitations  of  all  things  which  dwell. 
Were  burnt  for  beacons ;  cities  were  consumed, 
And  men  were  gathered  round  their  blazing  homet 
To  look  once  more  into  each  other's  face.  .     . 
The  brows  of  men  by  the  despairing  light 
Wore  an  unearthly  aspect,  as  by  fits 
The  flashes  fell  upon  them ;  some  lay  down 
And  hid  their  eyes  and  wept ;  and  some  did  rest 
Their  chins  upon  their  clenched  hands,  and  smiled ; 
And  others  hurried  to  and  fro,  and  fed 
Their  funeral  piles  with  fhel,  and  look'd  np 
With  mad  disquietude  on  the  dull  sky, 
The  pall  of  a  past  world  ;  and  then  again 
With  curses  cast  them  down  npon  the  dnst, 
And  gnasb'd  their  teeth  and  howl'd  :  the  wild  birds  shiiik'i, 
And.  terrified,  did  flutter  on  the  ground, 
And  flap  their  useless  wings  ;  the  wildest  brutes 
Came  tame  and  tremulous ;  and  vipers  crawl'd 
And  twined  themselves  among  the  muldtude, 
Hissing,  but  stingless — they  were  slain  for  food ' 
And  War,  which  for  a  moment  was  no  more. 
Did  glut  himself  again  ; — a  meal  was  bought 
With  blood,  and  each  sate  sullenly  apart 
Gorging  himself  in  gloom :  no  love  was  left ; 
All  earth  was  but  one  thought — and  that  was 
Immediate  and  inglorious ;  and  the  pang 
Of  famine  fed  upon  all  entrafl^ — men 
Died,  and  their  bones  were  tombless  as  thdrflesk; 
The  meagre  by  the  meagre  were  devour'd. 
Even  dogs  assailM  their  masters,  all  save  one. 
And  he  was  faithful  to  a  corse,  and  kept 
The  birds  and  beasts  and  famish'd  men  at  bay, 
Till  hunger  clung  them,  or  the  dropping  dead 
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Lnred  their  lank  jaws ;  himself  sought  oat  no  ibod. 

But  with  a  piteous  and  perpetual  moan, 

And  a  quick  desolate  cry,  licking  the  hand 

Which  answer'd  not  with  a  caress — ^he  died. 

The  crowd  was  famishM  by  degrees ;  but  two 

Of  an  enormous  city  did  survive, 

And  they  were  enemies :  they  met  beside 

The  dying  embers  of  an  altar-place 

Where  had  been  beapM  a  mass  of  holy  things 

For  an  unholy  usage ;  they  raked  up, 

And  shivering  scraped  with  their  cold  skeleton  haodt 

The  feeble  ashes,  and  their  feeble  breath 

Blew  for  a  little  life,  and  made  a  flame 

Which  was  a  mockery ;  then  they  lifted  up 

Their  eyes  as  it  grew  lighter,  and  beheld 

Each  other's  aspects— ^aw,  and  shriek'd,  and  died— 

Even  of  their  mutual  hideousness  they  died.'  *  .  . 

IV. 

AnoDgst  these  immoderate  and  faDereal  poems,  which  ineessantlj 
letnm  and  insist  upon  the  same  subject,  there  is  one  more  imposing 
and  loftjy  Manfred^  twin^brother  of  the  greatest  poem  of  the  age, 
6oethe*8  FausL  Goethe  says  of  Byron :  *  This  singular  intellectual  poet 
has  taken  my  Faustus  to  himself,  and  extracted  from  it  the  strongest 
uoorishnient  for  his  hypochondriac  humour.  He  has  made  use  of  the 
impelling  principles  in  his  own  way,  for  his  own  purposes,  so  that  no 
one  of  them  remains  the  same ;  and  it  is  particularly  on  this  account 
that  I  cannot  enough  admire  his  genius.'  The  play  is  indeed  original 
Byron  writes: 

'  His  (Goethe's)  FauH  T  never  read,  for  I  dont  know  Oerman  ;  hnt  Matthew 
Monk  Lewifl^  in  1816,  at  Ck>ligny,  translated  most  of  it  to  me  vhd  voce,  and  1  was 
naturally  much  struck  with  it ;  but  it  was  the  SteinbacK  and  the  Jungfrau,  and 
•omething  else^  mnch  more  than  Fanttna,  that  made  me  write  Manfred, '  * 

Goethe  adds :  '  The  whole  is  so  completely  formed  anew,  that  it  would 
be  an  interesting  task  for  the  critic  to  point  out  not  only  the  alterations 
he  (Byron)  has  made,  but  their  degree  of  resemblance  with,  or  dissimi- 
larity to,  the  original.*  Let  us  speak  of  it,  then,  quite  at  leisure :  the 
ff.ibject  here  is  the  dominant  idea  of  the  age,  expressed  so  as  to  display 
iIm  contrast  of  two  masters  and  of  two  nations. 

What  constitutes  Goethe's  glory  is,  that  in  the  nineteenth  century 
he  could  produce  an  epic  poem — I  mean  a  poem  in  which  genuine 
gods  act  and  speak.  This  appeared  impossible  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, nnce  the  special  work  of  our  age  is  the  refined  consideration  of 
csreatiTe  ideas,  and  the  suppression  of  the  poetic  characters  by  which 
other  ages  hare  never  failed  to  represent  them.     Of  the  two  divine 
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families,  tlic  Greek  and  the  Christian,  neither  seemed  capable  of  10 
entering  the  epic  world.  Classic  literature  had  dragged  down  in  iti 
fall  the  mythological  pappets,  and  the  old  gods  slept  on  tb^r  old 
Olympus,  whither  history  and  archaeology  alone  might  go  and  arcnse 
them.  The  angels  and  saints  of  the  Middle-age,  as  strange  and  almost 
M  distant,  were  asleep  on  the  7eLlam  of  their  missals  and  in  the  nichet 
0  f  their  cathedrals ;  and  if  <%  poet,  like  Chateaubriand,  tried  to  make 
\htm  enter  the  modem  world,'  he  succeeded  only  in  degrading  them 
iO  the  functions  of  vestry  decorations  and  operatic  machinery.  The 
Aythic  credulity  had  disappeared  in  the  growth  of  experience,  the 
;nystic  in  the  growth  of  prosperity.  Paganism,  at  the  contact  of 
science,  was  reduced  to  the  recognition  of  natural  forces ;  Christianity, 
at  the  contact  of  morality,  was  reduced  to  the  adoration  of  the  ideal 
In  order  again  to  deify  physical  powers,  man  should  have  become  onoe 
more  a  healthy  child,  as  in  Homer's  time.  In  order  again  to  deify 
spiritual  powers,  man  must  have  becogie  once  more  a  sickly  child,  as 
in  Dante's  time.  Bnt  he  was  an  adult,  and  could  not  remount  to  the 
ciyiiisations,  or  the  epics,  from  which  the  current  of  his  thought  and 
his  existence  had  withdrawn  him  for  ever.  How  show  him  his  gods, 
the  modem  gods  ?  how  redothe  them  for  him  in  a  personal  and  aenaible 
form,  since  it  was  precisely  of  ail  personal  and  sensible  form  that  he 
had  toiled  and  succeeded  in  despoiling  them?  Instead  of  rejecting 
legend,  Goethe  resumed  it.  He  chose  a  medieval  story  for  hb  theme. 
Carefully,  scrupulously  he  followed  the  track  of  the  old  manners  and 
the  old  beliefs:  an  alchemist's  laboratory,  a  sorcerer's  conjuring-book, 
coarse  villagers,  students'  or  drunkards'  gaiety,  a  witches'  meeting  ob 
the  Brocken,  mass  in  the  church ;  you  might  fancy  you  saw  an  engrav- 
ing of  Luther*s  time,  conscientious  and  minute:  nothing  is  omitted. 
Heavenly  characters  appear  in  consecrated  attitudes,  after  the  text  of 
Scripture,  like  the  old  mysteries :  the  Ix>rd  with  his  angels,  then  with 
the  devil,  who  comes  to  ask  permission  to  tempt  Faust,  as  formerly  he 
tempted  Job ;  heaven,  as  St.  Francis  imagined  it  and  Van  Eyck  painted 
if,  with  anchorites,  holy  women  and  doctors — some  in  a  landscape  with 
blue-grey  rocks,  others  above  in  the  sublime  air,  about  the  glorious 
Virgin,  region  beyond  region,  hovering  in  choirs.  Goethe  pushes  the 
affectation  of  orthodoxy  so  far  as  to  write  under  each  his  Latin  name, 
and  his  due  niche  in  the  Vulgate.'  And  this  very  fidelity  proclaims  him 
a  sceptic.  We  see  that  if  he  resuscitates  the  ancient  world,  it  is  as  a 
historian,  not  as  a  believer.  He  is  only  a  Christian  through  remem* 
brance  and  poetic  feeling.  In  him  the  modern  spirit  overflows  de- 
signedly the  narrow  vessel  into  which  he  designedly  seems  to  enclose  iU 

*  The  angel  of  holy  loves,  the  angel  of  the  ocean,  the  choire  of  happy  spir 
Its.    See  this  at  length  in  the  Martyrs, 
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The  thinker  penetrates  through  the  narrator.  At  every  instant  a  cal- 
culated word,  which  seems  involuntary,  opens  up  beyond  the  veils  of 
tradition,  glimpses  of  philosophy.  Who  are  they,  these  supematurals, 
•^this  god,  thb  Mephistopheles,  these  angels  ?  Their  substance  in- 
cessantly dissolves  and  re-forms,  to  show  or  hide  alternately  the  idea 
which  fills  it  Are  they  abstractions  or  characters  ?  Mephistopheles, 
revolutionary  and  philosopher,  who  has  read  Candide^  and  cynically 
jeers  at  the  Powers, — is  he  anything  but  the  '  spirit  of  negation  V 
The  angels 

*  Rejoice  to  share 

The  wealth  exuberant  of  all  that's  &!r, 

Which  lives,  and  has  its  being  everywhere! 

And  the  creative  essence  which  sarrounds» 

And  lives  in  all,  and  worketh  evermore. 

Encompass . . .  within  love's  gracious  bounds ; 

And  all  the  world  of  things,  which  flit  before 

The  gaze  in  seemiog  fitful  and  obscure. 

Do ...  in  lasting  thoughts  embody  and  secure.*' 

Are  ihese  angels,  for  an  instant  at  least,  anything  else  than  the  ideal 
intelligence  which  comes,  through  sympathy,  to  love  all,  and  through 
ideas  to  comprehend  all  ?  What  shall  we  say  of  this  Deity,  at  fii^t 
biblical  and  individual,  who  little  by  little  is  unshaped,  vanishes,  and, 
linking  to  the  depths,  behind  the  splendours  of  living  nature  and  mystic 
reverie,  is  confused  with  the  inaccessible  absolute  ?  Thus  is  the  whole 
poem  unfolded,  action  and  characters,  men  and  gods,  antiquity  and 
Bliddle-age,  aggregate  and  details,  always  on  the  limits  of  two  worlds — 
one  sensitive  and  figurative,  the  otherintelligible  and  formless ;  one  com- 
prehending the  moving  externals  of  history  or  of  life,  and  all  that  hued 
and  perfumed  bloom  which  nature  lavishes  on  the  surface  of  existence, 
the  other  containing  the  profound  generative  powers  and  invisible  fixed 
laws  by  which  all  these  living  beings  come  to  the  light  of  day.'  At 
last  see  them,  our  gods :  we  no  longer  parody  them,  like  our  ancestors, 
by  idols  or  persons ;  we  perceive  them  as  they  are  in  themselves,  and 
we  need  not  for  this  renounce  poetry,  nor  break  with  the  past  We 
remain  on  our  knees  before  the  shrines  where  men  have  prayed  for 
three  thousand  years  ;  we  do  not  tear  a  single  rose  from  the  chaplets 
with  which  they  have  crowned  their  divine  Madonnas ;  we  do  not  ex- 
tinguish a  single  candle  which  they  have  crowded  on  the  altar  steps ; 
we  behold  with  an  artist's  pleasure  the  precious  shrines  where,  amidst 
the  wrought  candlesticks,  the  suns  of  diamonds,  the  gorgeous  copes, 
they  have  scattered  the  purest  treasures  of  their  genius  and  their  heart 
But  onr  thought  pierces  further  than  our  eyes.  For  us,  at  certain 
moments,  these  draperies,  this  marble,  all  this  pomp  vacillates ;  it  ia 

»  Goethe's  FauU,  translated  by  Theodore  Martin.    Prologue  in  Heavw, 
*  €K)ethe  sings :  '  Wer  ruft  das  Einselne  zur  allgemeinen  Weihe 
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no  longer  aught  bat  beautiful  phantoms ;  it  is  dispersed  in  the  smoki^ 
and  we  discover  through  it  and  behind  it  the  impalpable  ideal,  which 
has  set  up  these  pillars,  lighted  these  roofs,  and  hovered  for  centoriet 
over  the  kneeling  multitude. 

To  understand  the  legend  and  also  to  understand  life,  if  the  object 
of  this  work,  and  of  the  whole  work  of  Groethe.  Everything,  brute 
or  rational,  vile  or  sublime,  fantastic  or  tangible,  is  a  group  of  powerii 
of  which  our  mind,  through  study  and  sympathy,  may  reproduce  in 
itself  the  elements  and  the  disposition.  Let  us  reproduce  it,  and  give 
it  in  our  thought  a  new  existence.  Is  a  gossip  like  Martha,  babbling 
and  foolish — a  drunkard  like  Frosch,  brawling  and  dirty,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Dutch  boors — ^unworthy  to  enter  a  picture  ?  Even  the  female  apes, 
and  the  apes  who  sit  beside  the  cauldron,  watching  that  it  does  not  boil 
over,  with  their  hoarse  cries  and  disordered  fancies,  may  repay  the 
trouble  of  art  in  restoring  them.  Wherever  there  is  life,  even  bestial 
or  maniacal,  there  is  beauty.  The  more  we  look  upon  nature,  the  more 
we  find  it  divine — divine  even  in  rocks  and  plants.  Consider  these 
forests,  they  seem  motionless;  but  the  leaves  breathe,  and  the  sap 
mounts  insensibly  through  the  massive  trunks  and  branches,  to  the 
slender  shoots  stretched  like  fingers  at  the  end  of  the  twigs ;  it  fills 
the  swollen  ducts,  leaks  out  in  living  forms,  loads  the  frail  amenta 
with  fecund  dust,  spreads  profusely  through  the  air  which  ferments  the 
vapours  and  odours :  this  luminous  air,  this  dome  of  verdure,  this  long 
colonnade  of  trunks  of  trees,  thb  silent  soil,  labour  and  are  transformed ; 
they  accomplish  a  work,  and  the  poet*s  heart  has  but  to  listen  to  them 
to  find  a  voice  for  their  obscure  instincts.  They  speak  in  his  heart ; 
still  better,  they  sing,  and  other  beings  do  the  same ;  each,  by  its  dis- 
tinct melody,  short  or  long,  strange  or  simple,  alone  adapted  to  its 
nature,  capable  of  manifesting  it  fully,  like  a  sound,  by  its  pitch,  its 
height,  its  force,  manifests  the  inner  bodily  structure,  which  has  pro- 
duced it.  This  melody  the  poet  respects  ;  he  avoids  altering  it  by  the 
confusion  of  its  ideas  or  accent ;  his  whole  care  is  to  keep  it  intact  and 
pure.  Thus  is  his  work  produced,  an  echo  of  universal  nature,  a  vast 
chorus  in  which  gods,  men,  past,  present,  all  periods  of  history,  all 
conditions  of  life,  all  orders  of  existence  agree  without  confusion,  and 
in  which  the  flexible  genius  of  the  musician,  who  is  alternately  trans^ 
formed  into  each  one  of  them  to  interpret  and  comprehend  them, 
only  bears  witness  to  his  own  thought  in  giving  an  insight,  beyond  this 
immense  harmony,  into  the  group  of  ideal  laws  whence  it  is  derived, 
and  the  inner  reason  which  sustains  it. 

Beside  this  lofty  conception,  what  is  the  supernatural  part  of  Man- 
fred ?  Doubtless  Byron  is  moved  by  the  great  things  of  nature ;  he 
leaves  the  Alps ;  he  has  seen  those  glaciers  which  are  like  'a  frozen  hur- 
ricanp,' — those  *  torrents  which  roll  the  sheeted  silver's  waving  column 
o*er  the  crag's  headlong  perpendicular,  like  the  pale  courser's  tail,  as 
^M  in  the  Apocalypse,' — but  he  has  brought  nothing-from  ^em  but 
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Immges.  His  witcb,  his  spirits,  his  Anmanes,  Are  but  stage  gods.  He 
believee  in  tbem  nt  more  than  we  do.  It  is  wholly  otherwise  with 
genuine  gods :  we  must  believe  them ;  we  must,  like  Groethe,  have 
assisted  long  at  their  birth,  like  philosophers  and  scholars ;  we  must 
haye  seen  of  them  more  than  their  externals.  He  who,  whilst  con- 
tinuing a  poet,  becomes  a  naturalist  and  geologist,  who  has  followed  in 
(he  fissures  of  the  rocks  the  tortuous  waters  slowly  distilled,  and  driven 
at  length  by  their  own  weight  to  the  light,  may  ask  himself,  as  the 
Greeks  did  formerly,  when  they  saw  them  roll  and  sparkle  in  their 
emerald  tints,  what  they  might  be  thinking,  whether  they  thought. 
What  a  strange  life  is  theirs,  alternately  at  rest  and  in  violence !  How 
far  removed  from  ours  I  With  what  effort  must  we  tear  ourselves 
from  our  old  and  complicated  passions,  to  comprehend  the  divine  youth 
and  simplicity  of  a  being  enfranchised  from  reflection  and  form !  How 
difficult  is  such  a  work  for  a  modem  man  I  How  impossible  for  an 
Englishman  1  Shelley,  Keats  approached  it, — thanks  to  the  nervous 
delicacy  of  their  sickly  or  overflowiDg  imagination;  but  how  partial 
still  was  thb  approach !  And  how  we  feel,  on  reading  them,  that  they 
would  have  needed  the  aid  of  public  culture,  and  the  aptitude  of 
natioial  genius,  which  Groethe  possessed!  That  which  the  whole  of 
dvilisation  has  alone  developed  in  the  Englishman,  is  energetic  will 
and  practical  faculties.  Here  mim  has  braced  himself  up  in  his  efforts, 
become  concentrated  in  resistance,  fond  of  action,  and  hence  shut  out 
from  pure  speculation,  from  wavering  sympathy,  and  from  disinterested 
art.  In  him  metaphysical  liberty  has  perished  under  utilitarian  pre- 
occupation, and  pantheistic  reverie  under  moral  prejudices.  How 
would  he  frame  to  bend  his  imagination  so  as  to  pursue  the  number- 
less and  fugitive  outlines  of  existences,  especially  of  vague  existences? 
How  would  he  frame  to  leave  his  religion  so  as  to  reproduce  indiffer- 
ently the  powers  of  indifferent  nature?  And  who  is  further  from 
flexibility  and  indifference  than  he?  The  flowing  water,  which  in 
Goethe  takes  the  mould  of  all  the  contours  of  the  earth,  and  which  we 
perceive  in  the  sinuous  and  luminous  distance  bepeath  the  golden  mist 
which  it  exhales,  was  in  Byron  suddenly  struck  into  a  mass  of  ice,  and 
makes  but  a  rigid  block  of  crystal  Here,  as  elsewhere,  there  is  but 
one  character,  the  same  as  before.  Men,  gods,  nature,  all  the  chang- 
ing and  multiplex  world  of  Goethe,  has  vanished.  The  poet  alone 
subsists,  as  expressed  in  his  character.  Inevitably  imprisoned  within 
himself,  he  could  see  nothing  but  himself ;  if  he  must  come  to  other 
existences,  it  b  that  they  may  reply  to  him;  and  through  this  pre- 
tended epic  he  persisted  in  his  eternal  monologue. 

But  again,  how  all  these  powers,  assembled  in  a  single  being,  make 
him  great!  Into  what  mediocrity  and  platitude  sinks  the  Fattst  of 
Goethe,  compared  to  Manfred!  As  soon  as  we  cease  to  see  humanity 
in  this  F^iustj  what  does  he  become  ?  Is  he  a  hero  ?  A  sad  hero,  who 
has  no  other  task  but  to  speak,  to  fear,  to  study  the  shades  of  his  sen- 
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tations,  snd  to  walk  about  1  ffis  wont  action  Is  to  seduce  a  grisette^  and 
to  go  and  dance  by  night  in  bad  company — ^two  exploits  which  many  • 
German  student  has  accomplished.  His  wilfulness  is  whims,  his  ideat 
are  longings  and  dreams.  A  poet's  soul  in  a  scholar's  head,  both  unfit 
for  action,  and  according  ill  together;  discord  within,  and  weaknear 
without;  in  short,  character  is  wanting:  it  is  the  Grerman  character 
By  his  side,  what  a  man  is  Manfred !  He  is  a  man ;  there  is  no  finei 
word,  3r  one  which  oculd  depict  him  better.  He  will  not,  at  the  sight 
of  a  spirit;  *  quake  like  a  crawling,  cowering,  timorous  worm,*  He  will 
not  regret  that  ^  he  has  neither  land,  nor  pence,  nor  worldly  honours, 
nor  influence.'  He  will  not  let  himself  be  duped  by  the  devU  like  • 
schoolboy,  or  go  and  amuse  himself  like  a  cockney  with  the  phantas- 
magoria of  the  Brocken.  He  has  lived  like  a  feudal  chief,  not  like  a 
scholar  who  has  taken  his  degree ;  he  has  fought,  mastered  others ;  he 
knows  how  to  master  himself.  If  he  is  forced  into  magic  arts,  ii  is 
not  from  an  alchemist's  curiosity,  but  from  a  spirit  of  revolt: 

'  From  my  youth  upwards 
My  spirit  walk'd  not  with  the  souls  of  men. 
Nor  looked  upon  the  earth  with  human  eyes ; 
The  thirst  of  their  ambition  was  not  mine. 
The  aim  of  their  existence  was  not  mine ; 
Vy  joys,  my  griefs,  my  passions,  and  my  powem 
Made  me  a  stranger;  though  I  wore  the  form, 
I  had  no  sympathy  with  breathing  flesh.  .  .  . 
My  joy  was  in  the  Wilderness,  to  breathe. 
The  difficult  air  of  the  iced  mountain's  top, 
Where  the  birds  dare  not  build,  nor  insects  wing 
Flit  o*er  the  herbless  granite,  or  to  plunge 
Into  the  torrent,  and  to  roll  along 
On  the  swift  whirl  of  the  new  breaking  wave.     ,  . 
To  follow  through  the  night  the  moving  moon. 
The  stars  and  their  development ;  or  catch 
The  dazzling  lightnings  till  my  eyes  grew  dim 
Or  to  look,  listening,  on  the  scattered  leaves. 
While  Autumn  winds  were  at  their  evening  song. 
These  were  my  pastimes,  and  to  be  alone ; 
For  if  the  beings,  of  whom  I  was  one, — 
Hating  to  be  so,— cross'd  me  in  my  path, 
I  felt  myself  degraded  back  to  them. 
And  was  all  clay  again.  .  .  .^ 
I  could  not  tame  my  nature  down ;  for  he 
Must  serve  who  fain  would  sway — and  soothe — and 
And  watch  all  time — and  pry  into  all  place— 
And  be  a  living  lie — who  would  become 
A  mighty  thing  amongst  the  mean,  and  suck 
The  mass  are ;  I  disdain'd  to  mingle  with 
A  herd,  though  to  be  leader — and  of  wolves.  .  .  •• 

•  Byron's  Works,  xi. ;  Manfred,  ii.  3.  82.  « Ibid, ;  Jfan^^  la  1.  5IL 
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He  lives  alone,  and  lie  cannot  live  alone.  The  deep  sonroe  of  love, 
cnt  off  from  its  natural  issues,  then  overflows  and  lays  waste  the  heart 
which  refused  to  expand.  He  has  loved,  too  well,  too  near  to  him,  his 
ttster  it  maj  be ;  she  has  died  of  it,  and  impotent  remorse  baa  oome  to 
fill  the  soul  which  no  human  occupation  could  satisfy: 

'  •  •  •  My  solitnde  is  solitude  no  more. 
Bat  peopled  with  the  Furies ; — I  have  gnssh'd 
My  teeth  in  darkness  till  returning  mom« 
Then  cursed  myself  till  sunset ; — I  have  pray'd 
For  madness  as  a  blessing — 'tis  denied  ms. 
I  have  affronted  death — but  in  the  war 
Of  elements  the  waters  shrunk  from  me, 
And  fatal  things  pass'd  harmless — the  cold  hand 
Of  an  all-pitiless  demon  held  me  back. 
Back  by  a  single  hair,  which,  would  not  break. 
In  fantasy,  imagination,  all 
The  affluence  of  my  souL  •  •  •  1  plunged  deep^ 
But,  like  an  ebbing  wave,  it  dashed  me  back 
Into  the  gulf  of  my  unfathom'd  thought.  •  •  • 
I  dwell  in  my  despair. 
And  lire,  and  live  for  ever.'  ^ 

Let  Mm  see  her  once  more:  to  this  sole  and  all-powerAil  denre  flow 
all  the  energies  of  his  souL  He  calls  her  up  in  the  midst  of  spirits ; 
she  appears,  but  answers  not.  He  prays  to  her — with  what  cries,  what 
grievous  cries  of  deep  anguish  I  How  he  loves  I  With  what  yearning 
and  effort  all  his  downtrodden  and  outcrushed  tenderness  gushes  out 
and  escapes  at  the  sight  of  those  well-beloved  eyes,  which  he  sees  for 
the  last  time !  With  what  enthusiasm  his  convulsive  arms  are  stretched 
towards  that  frail  form  which,  shuddering,  has  quitted  the  tomb! 
-^towards  those  cheeks  in  which  the  blood,  forcibly  recalled,  plants  '  a 
strange  hectic — like  the  unnatural  red  which  Autumn  plants  upon  the 
periali'd  leaf.' 

' .  .  .  HJBar  me,  hear  me— 
Astarte !  my  beloved  1  speak  to  me : 
I  have  so  much  endured — so  much  endure— 
Look  on  me  1  the  gra\e  hath  not  changed  thee  m<»« 
Than  I  am  changed  for  thee.    Thou  lovedst  me 
Too  much,  as  I  loved  thee :  we  were  not  made 
To  torture  thus  each  other,  though  it  were 
The  deadliest  sin  to  love  as  we  have  loved. 
Say  that  thou  loath'st  me  not— that  I  do  bear 
This  punishment  for  both — ^that  thou  wilt  be 
One  of  the  blessed — and  that  J  shall  die  ; 
For  hitherto  all  hateful  things  conspire 
To  bind  me  in  existence — in  a  life 
Which  makes  me  shrink  from  inmiortality^ 

A  fatnre  like  the  past    I  cannot  rest. 

__^    —  — ^— — — « 

>  Byron's  Works,  xi. ;  Mavfred,  ii.  2,  85,    r^^^^\^ 
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I  know  not  wluit  I  ask,  innr  wluit  I  teek : 
I  loel  bat  ^hmt  thou  trt— «Bd  what  I  am ; 
And  I  would  hear  yet  oooe  before  I  perish 
The  Toioa  which  was  my  music— Speak  to  bmI 
For  I  have  call'd  on  thee  in  the  still  night, 
Startled  the  slumbering  birds  from  the  hnsh'd  boo^iii 
And  woke  the  mountain  wolves,  and  made  the  eayee 
Acquainted  with  thy  vainly  echoed  name. 
Which  answer'd  me — many  things  answer'd  i 
Spirits  and  men — but  thou  wert  silent  alL  .  • 
Speak  to  me !  I  have  wander*d  o  er  the  earth* 
Aiid  never  found  thy  likeness — Speak  to  me  t 
Look  on  the  fiends  around — they  feel  for  me: 
I  fear  them  not,  and  feel  for  thee  alone — 
Speak  to  me  t  tiiough  it  be  in  wrath ; — ^bnt  i 
I  reck  not  what — ^but  let  me  hear  thee  onc&— 
This  once— once  more  1 '  ^ 

She  speaks.  What  a  sad  and  doubtful  reply  1  aod  conTuIsioiis  spreai 
through  Manfred's  limbs  when  she  disappears.  But  an  instant  after  lbs 
qftiritssee  that 

* ...  He  mastereth  himself^  and  makes 
His  torture  tributary  to  his  wiU. 
Had  he  been  one  of  ni^  be  would  have  made 
An  awful  spirit'* 

Win  is  the  unshaken  basis  of  this  souL  He  did  not  benci  before  the 
chief  of  the  spirits ;  he  stood  firm  and  calm  before  the  infernal  throne, 
under  the  rage  of  all  the  demons  who  would  tear  him  to  pieces :  now 
that  he  dies,  and  they  assail  him,  he  still  strives  and  conquers: 

* .  .  .  Thou  hast  no  power  upon  me,  tJuU  I  feel ; 
Thou  never  shalt  possess  me,  thcU  1  know : 
What  I  have  done  is  done ;  1  bear  within 
A  torture  which  could  nothing  gain  from  thine: 
The  mind  which  is  immortal  makes  itself 
Bequital  for  its  good  or  evil  thou^^ts — 
Is  its  own  origin  of  ill  and  end — 
And  its  own  place  and  time— its  innate  senss^ 
When  stripp'd  of  this  mortality,  derives 
Ko  colour  from  the  fleeting  things  wttheot ; 
But  is  absorb'd  in  sufferance  or  in  joy. 
Bom  from  the  knowledge  of  its  own  desert 
Thou  didst  not  tempt  me,  and  thou  oouldst  not  tempt  ma  ; 
I  have  not  been  thy  dupe,  nor  am  thy  prey- 
But  was  my  own  destroyer,  and  will  be 
My  own  hereafter. — Back,  ye  baffled  fiends! 
The  hand  of  death  is  on  me— but  not  yours  t ' ' 

!rhis  *  V  ^^  invincible  I,  who  suffices  to  himself,  whom  nothing  csa 
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hold,  demons  nor  men,  the  sole  author  of  his  ovm  good  and  HI,  a  sort 
of  suffering  or  fallen  god,  but  god  always,  even  in  its  torn  flesh,  through 
the  mire  and  bruises  of  all  his  destinies, — such  is  the  hero  and  the  work 
of  this  mind,  and  of  the  men  of  his  race.  If  Groethe  was  the  poet  of 
the  universe,  Bjron  was  the  poet  of  the  individval ;  and  if  in  one  the 
German  genius  found  its  interpreter,  the  English  genius  found  itt 
Interpreter  in  the  other. 

V. 

We  can  well  imagine  that  Englishmen  clamoured,  and  repudiated  the 
monster.  Southey,  poet-laureate,  said  of  him,  in  a  fine  biblical  style, 
that  he  savoured  of  Moloch  and  Belial — ^most  of  all,  of  Satan ;  and,  with 
the  generosity  of  a  fellow-literary  man,  called  the  attention  of  Grovem- 
ment  to  him.  We  should  fill  many  pages,  if  we  were  to  copy  the 
reproaches  of  the  respectable  reviews  against  these  '  men  of  diseased 
hearts  and  depraved  imaginations,  who,  forming  a  system  of  opinions 
to  suit  their  own  unhappy  course  of  conduct,  have  rebelled  against  the 
holiest  ordinances  of  human  society ;  and,  hating  that  revealed  religion 
which,  with  all  their  efforte  and  bravadoes,  they  are  unable  entirely  to 
disbelieve,  labour  to  make  others  as  miserable  as  themselves,  by  in- 
fecting them  with  a  moral  virus  that  eats  into  the  soul.*  ^  This  sounds 
like  the  eniphasis  of  an  episcopal  charge  and  of  scholastic  pedantry :  in 
England  the  press  does  the  duty  of  the  police,  and  it  never  did  it  more 
violently  than  at  that  time.  Opinion  backed  the  press.  Several  times, 
in  Italy,  Lord  Byron  saw  gentlemen  leave  a  drawing-room  with  their 
wives,  when  he  was  announced.  Owing  to  his  title  and  celebrity,  the 
scandal  which  he  caused  was  more  prominent  than  any  other :  he  was 
a  public  sinner.  One  day  an  obscure  parson  sent  him  a  prayer  which 
he  had  found  amongst  the  papers  of  his  wife — a  charming  and  pious 
lady,  recently  dead,  and  who  had  secretly  prayed  to  God  for  the  con- 
version of  the  great  sinner.  Conservative  and  Protestant  England,  af^i 
a  quarter  of  a  century  of  moral  wars,  and  two  centuries  of  moral  educa- 
tion, had  pushed  its  severity  and  rigour  to  extremes;  and  Puritan 
intolerance,  like  Catholic  intolerance  previously  in  Spain,  put  recusants 
out  of  the  pale  of  the  law.  The  proscription  of  voluptuous  or  aban- 
doned life,  the  narrow  observation  of  order  and  decency,  the  respect  f 
all  police,  human  and  divine ;  the  necessary  bows  at  the  mere  name  of 
Pitt,  of  the  king,  the  church,  the  Grod  of  the  Bible ;  the  attitude  *of  the 
gentleman  in  a  white  tie,  conventional,  inflexible,  implacable,— «uch 
were  the  customs  then  met  with  across  the  Channel,  a  hundred  times 
more  tyrannical  than  now-a-days:  at  that  time,  as  Stendhal  saya, 
a  peer  at  his  fireside  dared  not  cross  his  legs,  for  fear  of  its  being  im« 
proper.  England  held  herself  stiff,  uncomfortably  laced  in  her  stays 
of  deoonmi.     Hence  arose  two  sources  of  misery :  a  man  suffers,  and 

*  Southey,  Preface  to  A  Vmon  of  Judgmet^^Qogl^ 
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b  tempted  to  throw  down  the  ugly  choking  apparatus,  when  convinoed 
he  is  alone.  On  one  side  constraint,  on  the  other  hypocrisy — these  an 
the  two  vices  of  English  civilisation ;  and  it  was  these  which  Byn»| 
with  his  poet*s  discernment  and  his  combative  instincts,  attacked. 

He  had  seen  them  from  the  first ;  true  artists  are  perspicacious ; 
it  is  io  Vhis  that  they  outstrip  us ;  we  judge  from  hearsay  and  fonnolas, 
like  cockneys ;  they,  like  eccentric  beings,  from  accomplished  facts,  and 
things:  at  twenty-two  he  perceived  the  tedium  bom  of  oonatcain* 
desolating  all  high  life : 

*  There  stands  the  noble  hostess,  nor  shall  sink 

With  the  three-thousandth  curtsy ;  .  .  . 

Saloon,  room,  hall,  overflow  beyond  their  brinks 

And  long  the  latest  of  arrivals  halts, 

'Midst  royal  dukes  and  dames  condemn'd  to  climby 

And  gain  an  inch  of  staircase  at  a  time.'  ^ 

Re  also  sneered  in  his  letters  at  the  distinguished  company  in  dis 
country,  and  at  the  conduct  of  gentlemen  after  dinner — above  all,  on 
hunting  days.  Most  of  them  fall  asleep.  As  for  the  morals  of  Um 
upper  classes,  this  is  what  he  says : 

'  Went  to  my  box  at  Covent  Garden  to-night  •  •  .  Casting  my  eyes  round  thi 
house,  in  the  next  box  to  me,  and  the  next,  and  the  next,  were  the  most  distin- 
guished old  and  young  Babylonians  of  quality.  ...  It  was  as  if  the  house  bad 
been  divided  between  your  public  and  your  understood  courtesans  ; — but  the  in- 
triguantes much  outnumbered  the  regular  mercenaries.  Now,  where  lay  the  diffc^ 
ence  between  Pauline  and  her  mother,  .  .  .  and  J^dy  •  •  and  daughter  f  except 
that  the  two  last  may  enter  Carlton  and  any  other  house,  and  the  two  first  are 
limited  to  the  Opera  and  b—  house.  How  I  do  delight  in  obsenring  life  as  it  retiij 
is  t — and  myself,  after  all,  the  worst  of  aay  1 ' ' 

Decorum  and  debauchery ;  moral  hypocrites,  *  qui  mettent  leurs  vcrtoi 
en  mettant  leurs  gants  blancs ; '  •  an  oligarchy  which,  to  preserve  its 
dignities  and  its  sinecures,  ravages  Europe,  preys  on  Ireland,  and  holdj 
in  the  mob  by  high  words  of  virtue,  Christianity,  and  liberty :  there 
was  truth  in  all  these  invectives.*  It  is  only  thirty  years  since  the 
ascendency  of  the  middle  class  has  diminished  the  privileges  and  cor- 
ruptions of  the  great ;  but  at  that  time  rude  words  could  be  thrown  at 
their  heads*     Byron  said,  quoting  from  Voltaire : 

*  •*  La  Pudenr  s'est  enfnie  des  cceurs,  et  s'est  refagi^  sur  les  ttvres." . . .  **  Pto 
les  soBurs  sont  d^prav^  plus  les  expressions  deviennent  mesiute;  on  enit 
regagner  en  langage  oe  qa*on  a  perdu  en  verto."  This  is  the  real  fact,  as  appLcaU* 
to  the  degraded  and  hypocritical  mass  which  leavens  the  present  EngUsh  geoers- 
tion ;  and  it  is  the  only  answer  they  deserve.  .  .  •  Cant  is  the  ciying  sin  of  thil 
doable-dealing  and  false-speaking  time  of  selfish  spoilers.' ' 

■  Byron's  Works,  xviL  ;  Don  Juan,  c.  11,  st  Ixvii 

•  Ibid,  ilL  804  ;  Journal,  Dec.  17,  1818.  '  Alfred  de  Massft 

«  See  his  terrible  satirical  poem,  The  VUkm  pf  Jvdgmad^  against  Sontltflb 
Ckorge  iv.,  and  ofl^ia]  pomp. 


*  Byron's  Works,  xn.  181 ;  Preface  to  Don  Juan,  cantos  ^/n^^f^nd  tiS. 
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And  then  he  wrote  his  masterpiece,  Don  Juan.* 
All  here  wat  new,  form  and  foundation ;  for  he  had  entered  int6 
a  new  world.  The  Englishman,  the  Northman,  transplanted  amongst 
wmthem  manners  and  into  Italian  life,  had  become  imbued  with  a  new 
•ap,  which  made  him  bear  new  fruit.  He  had  been  induced  to  read  ' 
the  rather  free  satires  of  Buratti,  and  the  still  more  voluptuous  sonnets 
of  Baffo.  He  lived  in  the  happy  Venetian  society,  still  exempt  from 
political  animosities,  where  care  seemed  a  folly,  where  life  was  looked 
U|>on  as  a  carnival,  pleasure  ran  through  the  streets,  not  timid  and 
hypocritical,  but  loosely  arrayed  and  commended.  He  had  amused 
himself  here,  hotly  at  first,  more  than  sufficient,  and  even  more  than  too 
much,  almost  with  the  effect  of  killing  himself ;  but  after  vulgar  gal- 
lantries, having  entered  upon  a  genuine  love,  he  had  become  a  oavaUefi* 
$erventey  after  the  fashion  of  the  land,  with  the  consent  of  the  family, 
offering  his  arm,  carrying  a  shawl,  a  little  awkwardly  at  first,  and  won- 
deringly,  but  on  the  whole  happier  than  he  had  ever  been,  and  fanned 
by  a  warm  breath  of  pleasure  and  abandon.  He  had  seen  the  overthrow 
of  all  English  morality,  conjugal  infidelity  established  as  a  rule,  amor- 
ous fidelity  raised  to  a  duty : 

'  There  is  no  convincrag  m  woman  here  that  she  is  in  the  smallest  degree  devi* 
ating  from  the  role  of  right  or  the  fitness  qf  things  in  having  an  amoroao,*  .  .  • 
Love  (the  sentiment  of  lore)  is  not  merely  an  excuse  for  it,  but  makes  it  an  actuai 
virtue,  provided  it  is  disinterested,  and  not  a  caprice,  and  is  confined  to  one  oh* 
Ject'* 
A  little  later  he  translated  the  Mofgante  Maggiore  of  Pulci,  to  show 

'  What  was  permitted  in  a  Catholic  country  and  a  bigoted  age  to  a  church* 
man  on  the  score  of  religion,  and  to  silence  those  buffoons  who  accuse  me  of 
attacking  the  Liturgy. '• 

He  rejoiced  in  this  liberty  and  this  ease,  and  resolved  never  to  fall 
again  binder  the  pedantic  inquisition,  which  in  his  country  had  con- 
demn id  and  damned  him  past  forgiveness.  He  wrote  his  Beppo  like  an 
improvisatore,  with  a  charming  freedom,  a  flowing  and  fantastic  light- 
ness of  mood,  and  contrasted  in  it  the  recklessness  and  happiness  of 
Italy  with  the  prejudices  and  repulsiveness  of  England : 

•  I  like  ...  to  see  the  Sun  set,  sure  he'll  rise  to-moxrow, 
Kot  through  a  misty  morning  twinkling  weak  as 
A  drunken  man's  dead  eye  in  maudlin  sorrow, 
But  with  all  Heaven  t'  himself ;  that  day  will  break  as 
Beauteous  as  cloudless,  nor  be  forced  to  borrow 
That  sort  of  farthing  candlelight  which  glimmers 
Where  reeking  London's  smoky  caldron  simmers. 

^  Den  Juan  is  a  satire  on  the  abuses  in  the  present  state  of  society,  and  nul  • 
Sdlogyofvice. 

t  Stendhal,  M&moires  8ur  Lord  Byron, 

•  Byron's  Works,  iii.  388  ;  Letter  to  Murray,  Venice,  Jan.  2,  ISlTt 

•  Ibid.  ilL  863  ;  Letter  to  Moore,  Venice,  March  25,  1817. 

•  Ikid,  iv.  279 ;  Letter  to  Murray,  Ravenna,  Feb.  7,  1820.    GoOgle 
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I  lore  the  Ungnage,  that  soft  bastard  Lathi, 
Which  melU  like  kiases  from  a  female  mouth. 
Which  aoonds  as  if  it  should  be  writ  on  satin. 
With  syllables  which  breathe  of  the  sweet  Sollt]^ 
And  gentle  liquids  gliding  all  so  pat  in, 
That  not  a  single  accent  seems  uncouth. 
Like  our  harsh  northern  whistling,  grunting  guttonl, 
Which  we're  obliged  to  hiss,  and  spit,  and  spatter  aO. 

I  like  the  women  too  (forgive  my  folly). 
From  the  rich  peasant  cheek  of  ruddy  brome^ 
And  large  black  eyes  that  flash  on  you  a  vollij 
Of  rays  that  say  a  thousand  things  at  once, 
To  the  high  dama's  brow,  more  melancholy. 
Bat  dear,  and  with  a  wild  and  liquid  glance^ 
Heart  on  her  lipe,  and  soul  within  her  eyes. 
Soft  as  her  clime,  and  sonny  as  her  skiea.'  ^ 

With  other  manners  there  was  here  another  morality ;  there  is  one  fat 
every  age,  race,  and  sky — I  mean  that  the  ideal  model  varies  with  the 
circumstances  wliich  fashion  it  In  England  the  severity  of  the  cli- 
mate, the  warlike  energy  of  the  race,  and  the  liberty  of  the  institutions 
prescribe  an  active  life,  strict  manners,  Puritan  religion,  the  mar- 
riage bond,  the  sentiment  of  du^  and  self-command.  In  Italy  the 
heauty  of  the  climate,  the  innate  sense  of  the  beautiful,  and  the  despot- 
ism of  the  government  induced  a  leisurely  life,  relaxed  manners^ 
imaginative  religion,  the  culture  of  the  arts,  and  the  study  of  happiness. 
Each  model  has  its  beauties  and  its  blots, — the  epicurean  artist  like  the 
political  moralist ;  *  each  shows  by  its  greatnesses  the  littlenesses  of  the 
other,  and,  to  set  in  relief  the  disadvantages  of  the  second,  Lord  Byron 
had  only  to  set  in  relief  the  seductions  of  the  first 

Thereupon  he  went  in  search  of  a  hero,  and  did  not  find  one,  which, 
in  this  age  of  heroes,  is  *  an  uncommon  want'  For  lack  of  a  better  he 
chose  'our  ancient  friend  Don  Juan,' — a  scandalous  choice:  what  an 
outcry  the  English  moralists  will  make  I  But,  to  cap  the  horror,  this 
Dfjn  Juan  is  not  wicked,  selfish,  odious,  like  his  fellows ;  he  does  not 
seduce,  he  is  no  corrupter.  When  the  occasion  rises,  he  lets  himself 
drift ;  he  has  a  heart  and  senses,  and,  under  a  beautiful  sun,  all  this 
feels  itself  drawn  out :  at  sixteen  a  youth  cannot  help  himself,  nor  at 
tw(fnty,  nor  perhaps  at  thirty.  Lay  it  to  the  charge  of  human  nature, 
my  dear  moralists ;  it  is  not  1  who  made  it  as  it  is.  If  you  will  grumble, 
address  yourselves  higher :  here  we  are  painters,  not  makers  of  human 
puppets,  and  we  do  not  answer  for  the  structure  of  our  dancing-dolls. 
Look,  then,  at  our  Juan  as  he  goes  along ;  he  goes  about  in  many  places, 
and  in  all  he  is  young ;  we  will  not  strike  him  with  tliunder,  therefore ; 

'  Byron's  Works,  xi. ;  Beppo,  c.  xliii-xlv.  121. 

•  See  Stendhal,  Vfe  de  Oiacomo  Rosst  •»»,  and  Stanley's  Ltfe  of  jyArndA 
Kie  contrast  is  complete.     See  also  in  Connne,  where  this  opposition  is  reTj 
Tly  gxusped. 
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tliat  fashion  is  past .-  the  green  devils  and  their  capcn  only  come  on 
the  stage  in  the  last  act  of  Moznrt.  And,  moreover,  Juan  is  so  amiable ! 
After  all,  what  has  he  done  that  others  don^t  do  ?  If  he  has  been  a 
lover  of  Catherine  u.,  he  only  followed  the  lead  of  the  diplomatic  corps 
and  the  whole  Russian  army.  Let  him  sow  his  wild  oats ;  the  good 
grain  will  spring  up  in  its  time.  Once  in  England,  he  will  behave  him- 
self decently.  I  confess  that  he  may  even  there,  when  provoked,  go  a 
gleaning  in  the  conjugal  gardens  of  the  aristocracy ;  but  in  the  end  he 
will  settle,  go  and  pronounce  moral  speeches  in  Parliament,  become  a 
member  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice.  If  you  wish  ab- 
solutely to  have  him  punished,  we  will  make  him  end  in  hell,  or  in  an 
unhappy  marriage,  not  knowing  which  would  be  the  severest  The 
Spanish  tradition  says  hell ;  but  it  probably  is  only  an  allegory  of  the 
other  state.^ 

At  all  events,  married  or  damned,  the  good  folk  at  the  end  of  the 
piece  will  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  he  is  burning  all  alive. 

Is  it  not  a  singular  apology  ?  Would  it  not  aggravate  the  fault  ? 
Wait ;  you  know  not  yet  the  whole  venom  of  the  book :  together  with 
Joan  there  are  Donna  Julia,  Haidee,  Gulbeyaz,  Dudu,  and  the  rest 
It  is  here  the  diabolical  poet  digs  in  his  sharpest  claw,  and  he  takes  care 
to  dig  it  into  our  foibles.  What  will  the  clergymen  and  white-chokered 
reviewers  say?  For,  in  short,  there  is  no  preventing  it :  we  must  read, 
in  spite  of  ourselves.  Twice  or  three  times  following  we  meet  here  with 
kappinesi ;  and  when  I  say  happiness,  I  mean  profound  and  complete 
happiness— not  mere  voluptuousness,  not  obscene  gaiety :  we  are  miles 
away  from  the  pretty  rascalities  of  Dorat,  and  the  unbridled  licence  of 
Rochester.  Beauty  is  here,  southern  beauty,  sparkling  and  harmoni- 
ous, spread  over  everything,  over  the  luminous  sky,  the  calm  scenery, 
corporal  nudity,  freshness  of  lieart.  Is  there  a  thing  it  does  not  deify  ? 
All  sentiments  are  exalted  under  his  hands.  What  was  gross  becomes 
nol>le ;  even  in  the  nocturnal  adventure  in  the  seraglio,  which  seems 
worthy  of  Faublas,  poetry  embellishes  licentiousness.  The  girls  ar« 
lying  in  the  large  silent  apartment,  like  precious  flowers  brought  from 
all  olimates  into  a  conservatory : 

'One  with  her  tlush'd  cheek  laid  on  her  white  arm, 
And  raven  riuglets  gather'd  in  dark  crowd 
Above  her  brow,  lay  dreaming  soft  and  warm  ;  .  .  . 
One  with  her  auburn  tresses  lightly  bound. 
And  fair  brows  gently  drooping,  as  the  fmit 
Nods  from  the  tree,  was  slumbering  with  soft  breath. 
And  lips  apart,  wMch  show'd  the  pearls  beneath.  .  .  . 
A  fooith  as  marble,  statue-like  and  still, 
Lay  in  a  breathless,  hush'd,  and  stony  sleep ; 
White,  cold,  and  pore  .  .     a  carved  lady  on  a  monument'  * 

«  Byron's  Works,  v  127 ;  Letter  to  Mr.  Murray,  Ravenna,  Feb.  16,.189a. 
» Ibid,  xvi. ;  Don  Juan,  c.  vi.  st.  Ixvi.  Ixviii.  Digitized  by  CjO Ogle 
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However,  <tbe  fading  lamps  waned  dim  and  blue;'  Dnda  is  aaleef^ 
the  innocent  girl ;  an4.  if  she  has  cast  a  glance  on  her  glass, 

'  Twas  like  the  fawn,  which,  in  the  lake  display'd^ 
Beholds  her  own  shy,  shadowy  image  pass, 
When  first  she  starts,  and  then  returns  to  peep^ 
Admiring  this  new  native  of  the  deep.' ' 

What  will  become  now  of  Puritan  prudery?  Can  the  propriedet 
prevent  beauty  from  being  beautiful?  Will  you  condemn  a  Titaas 
for  its  nudity  ?  What  gives  a  value  to  human  life,  and  a  nobility  1o 
human  nature,  if  not  the  power  of  attaining  delicious  and  sublime 
emotions  ?  You  have  just  had  one— one  worthy  of  a  painter ;  is  it 
not  worth  that  of  an  alderman?  Will  you  refuse  to  acknowledge 
the  divine  because  it  appears  in  art  and  enjoyment,  and  not  only 
in  conscience  and  action?  There  is  a  world  beside  yours,  and  a 
civilisation  beside  yours ;  your  rules  are  narrow,  and  your  pedantry 
pedantic ;  the  human  plant  can  be  otherwise  developed  than  in  yoor 
compartments  and  under  your  snows,  and  the  fruits  it  will  then  bear 
will  not  be  less  precious.  You  must  confess  it,  since  you  relish  them 
when  they  are  offered  you.  Who  has  read  the  love  of  Haidee,  and 
has  had  any  other  thought  than  to  envy  and  pity  her?  She  is  a 
wild  child  who  has  picked  up  Juan—- another  child  cast  ashore  senseless 
by  the  waves.  She  has  preserved  him,  nursed  him  like  a  mother,  and 
now  she  loves  him:  who  can  blame  her  for  loving  him?  Who,  in 
presence  of  the  splendid  nature  which  smiles  on  and  protects  them, 
can  imagine  for  them  anything  else  than  the  all-powerful  feeling  wkiob 
onites  them* 

*  It  was  a  wild  and  breaker-beaten  coast, 
With  cliifs  above,  and  a  broad  sandy  shore^ 
Guarded  by  sliools  and  rocks  as  by  an  host,  •  •  • 
And  rarely  ceased  the  haughty  billow's  roar. 
Save  on  the  dead  long  summer  days,  which  maks 
The  outstretch'd  ocean  glitter  like  a  lake.  .  •  • 

And  all  was  stillness,  save  the  sea-bird's  crj^ 
And  dolphin's  leap,  and  little  billow  crost 
By  some  low  rock  or  shelve,  that  made  it  frat 
Against  the  boundary  it  scarcely  wet.  .  •  • 

And  thus  they  wander'd  forth,  and  hand  in  haad. 

Over  the  shining  pebbles  and  the  sheUs, 

Glided  along  the  smooth  and  harden'd  eand. 

And  in  the  worn  and  wild  receptacles 

Work'd  by  the  storms,  yet  work'd  as  it  were  plaan'^ 

In  hollow  haUs,  with  sparry  roo£i  and  cells, 

Thesy  tum*d  to  rest ;  and,  each  dasp'd  by  an  am. 

Yielded  to  the  deep  twilight's  purple  charm. 


"  Byron's  Works,  Don  Juan,  c.  vi.  st.  Ix. 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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They  looVd  up  to  the  sky  whose  floating  glow 
Spread  like  a  rosy  ocean,  vast  and  bright ; 
They  gazed  upon  the  glittering  sea  below, 
Whence  the  broad  moon  rose  circling  into  si^t ; 
They  heard  the  wave's  splash,  and  the  wind  so  lofiTf 
And  saw  each  other's  dark  eyes  darting  light 
Into  each  other — and,  beholding  this, 
Their  lips  drew  near,  and  dung  into  a  kiss.  •  •  • 

They  were  alone,  but  not  alone  as  they 

Who  shut  in  chambers  think  it  loneliness ; 

The  sUent  ocean,  and  the  starlight  bay 

The  twilight  glow,  which  momently  grew  lesi^ 

The  voiceless  sands,  and  dropping  caves,  that  lay 

Around  them,  made  them  to  each  other  press^ 

As  if  there  were  no  life  beneath  the  sky 

8ave  theirs,  and  that  their  life  could  never  die.' ' 

An  excellent  opportunity  to  introduce  here  your  formularies  and 
fiiiU  i  ihiniin : 

*  Haid^  spoke  not  of  scruples,  ask'd  no  vow% 
Nor  offer'd  any  .  .  . 
She  was  all  which  pure  ignorance  allows, 
And  flew  to  her  young  mate  like  a  young  bird.' ' 

Nature  suddenly  expands,  for  she  is  ripe,  like  a  bud  bursting  into 
bloom,  nature  in  her  fulness,  instinct,  and  heart : 

•  Alts !  they  were  so  young,  so  beautiful. 
So  lonely,  loving,  helpless,  and  the  hour 
Was  that  in  which  the  heart  is  always  fnU^ 
And,  having  o'er  itself  no  further  power, 
Prompts  deeds  eternity  can  not  annuL'  ^  •  •  • 

O  admirable  moralists,  you  stand  before  these  two  flowers  like  patented 
gardeners,  holding  in  jour  hands  the  model  of  bloom  sanctioned  by 
your  society  of  horticulture,  proving  that  the  model  has  not  been 
followed,  and  decidmg  that  the  two  weeds  must  be  cast  into  the  fire, 
which  you  keep  burning  to  consume  irregular  growths.  Well  judged : 
you  know  your  art 

Beyond  British  cant,  there  is  universal  hypocrisy  ;  beyond  English 
pedantry,  Byron  wars  against  human  roguery.  Here  is  the  general 
aim  of  the  poem,  and  to  this  his  character  and  genius  tended.  His 
great  and  gloomy  dreams  of  juvenile  imagination  have  vanished ;  ex- 
perience has  come ;  he  knows  man  now;  and  what  is  man,  once  known  ? 
Does  the  sublime  abound  in  him  ?  Do  you  think  that  the  great  senti- 
■lents — those  of  Childe  Harold,  for  instance — are  the  ordinary  course  ol 

*  Byron's  Works,  xv. ;  Don  Juan,  c.  ii.  st.  clxxvii-clxxxviii. 
*'Jbid.  Bt.  cxc.  »  Ibid.  c.  ii.  st.  cxcii.  ^ 
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his  life?  ^  The  truth  is,  that  he  employs  most  of  his  time  in  Bleeping, 
dining,  yawninr  working  like  a  horse,  amusing  himself  like  an  ape. 
According  to  Fyron,  he  is  an  animal ;  except  for  a  few  minutes,  hii 
nerves,  his  blood,  his  instincts  lead  him.  Routine  works  over  it  all, 
necessity  whips  him  on,  the  animal  advances.  As  the  animal  is  prond, 
and  moreover  imaginative,  it  pretends  to  be  marching  for  its  own 
pleasure,  that  there  is  no  whip,  that  at  all  events  this  whip  rarely 
touches  its  flanks,  that  at  least  his  stoic  back  can  make  as  if  it  did  not 
feel  it.  It  is  harnessed  in  imagination  with  the  most  splendid  trap- 
pings, and  thus  struts  on  with  measured  steps,  fancying  that  it  carriei 
relics  and  treads  on  carpets  and  flowers,  whilst  in  reality  it  tramples  in 
the  mud,  and  carries  with  it  the  stains  and  stinks  of  every  dunghill 
What  a  pastime  to  touch  its  mangy  back,  to  set  before  its  eyes  the 
sacks  full  of  flour  which  load  it,  and  the  goad  which  makes  it  go  1  * 
What  a  pretty  farce !  It  is  the  eternal  farce ;  and  not  a  aentimeni 
thereof  but  provides  him  with  an  act:  love  in  the  first  place.  Certainly 
Donna  Julia  is  very  lovable,  and  Byron  loves  her ;  but  she  comes  out 
of  his  hands,  as  rumpled  as  any  other.  She  has  virtue,  of  course ;  and 
better,  she  desires  to  have  it.  She  plies  herself,  in  connection  with 
Don  Juan,  with  the  finest  arguments;  a  fine  thing  are  arguments, 
and  how  proper  they  are  to  check  passion !  Nothing  can  be  mors 
solid  than  a  firm  purpose,  propped  up  by  logic,  resting  on  the  fear  of 
the  world,  the  thought  of  God,  the  recollection  of  duty;  nothing 
can  prevail  against  it,  except  a  teU-h-tite  in  June,  on  a  moonlight 
evening.  At  last  the  deed  is  done,  and  the  poor  timid  lady  is  sur- 
prised by  her  outraged  husband ;  in  what  a  situation !  There  anent 
read  the  book.  Of  course  she  will  be  speechless,  ashamed  and  full  of 
tears,  and  the  moral  reader  duly  reckons  on  her  remorse.  My  dear 
reader,  you  have  not  reckoned  on  impulse  and  perves.  To-morrow 
she  will  feel  shame ;  the  business  is  now  to  overwhelm  the  husband, 
to  deafen  him,  to  confound  him,  to  save  Juan,  to  save  herself,  to  fight 
The  war  having  begun,  it  is  waged  with  all  kinds  of  weapons,  firstly 
with  audacity  and  insults.  The  single  idea,  the  present  need,  absorbs 
all  others :  it  is  in  this  that  woman  is  a  woman.  This  Julia  cries  lustily. 
It  is  a  regular  storm:  hard  words  and  recriminations,  mockery  and 
defiance,  tainting  and  tears.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  she  has  gained 
twenty  years'  experience.  You  did  not  know,  nor  she  either,  what  an 
actress  can  emerge,  all  on  a  sudden,  unforeseen,  out  of  a  simple  woman. 
Do  you  know  what  can  emerge  from  yourself?  You  think  yourself 
rational,  human ;  I  admit  it  for  to-day ;  you  have  dined,  and  you  are 

I  Byron  says  (v.,  Oct  12,  1820),  <  Don  Juan  is  too  tnie,  and  would,  I  sasptot, 
live  longer  than  Childe  Harold.  The  women  hate  many  things  which  strip  offtbf 
tinsel  of  sentiment ' 

•  Don  Jnan,  c.  vii.  at.  2.  I  hope  it  is  no  crime  to  laugh  at  all  thin^  Fol 
'  uish  to  know  \rhat,  aftiT  <ill,  are  'dl  tilings* — but  a  s/ioict 
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at  ease  in  a  pleasant  room.  Your  machine  does  its  duty  withnnt  dis^* 
order,  because  the  wheels  are  oiled  and  well  regulated ;  but  place  it  in 
a  shipwreck,  a  battle,  let  the  failing  or  the  plethora  of  blood  for  an 
instant  derange  the  chief  pieces,  and  we  shall  see  you  howling  or 
driTelling  like  a  madman  or  an  idiot  Civilisation,  education,  reason, 
health,  cloak  us  in  their  smooth  and  polished  cases ;  let  us  tear  them 
away  one  by  one,  or  all  together,  and  we  laugh  to  see  the  brute,  who 
is  lying  at  the  bottom.  Here  is  our  friend  Juan  reading  Julia's  last 
letter,  and  swearing  in  a  transport  never  to  forget  the  beautiful  eyes 
which  he  caused  to  weep  so  much.  Was  ever  feeling  more  tender 
or  sincere?  But  unfortunately  Juan  is  at  sea,  and  sickness  sets  in. 
He  cries  out: 

*  Sooner  shall  earth  resolvB  itself  to  sea. 
Than  I  resign  thine  image,  oh,  my  fair  1  •  •  • 

(Here  the  ship  gave  a  lurch,  and  he  grew  sea-sick.)  •  •  • 

Sooner  shall  heaven  kiss  earth — (here  he  fell  sicker.) 

Oh  Julia  I  what  is  every  other  woe  ? 

(For  God's  sake  let  me  have  a  glass  of  liquor ; 

Pedro,  Battista,  help  me  down  below). 

Julia,  my  love  I— (You  rascal,  Pedro,  qnicksry— > 

Oh,  Julia  I— (this  curst  vessel  pitches  so) 

Beloved  Julia,  hear  me  still  beseeching  I 

(Here  he  grew  inarticulate  with  retching.)  •  *  • 

Love's  a  capricious  power  .  •  • 
Against  all  noble  maladies  he's  bold. 
But  vulgar  illnesses  don't  like  to  meet ;  •  •  • 
Shrinks  from  the  application  of  hot  towelsp 
And  pargatives  are  dangerous  to  his  reign. 
Sea-sickness  death. '^  •  •  • 

Many  other  things  cause  the  death  of  Love : 

•  Tis  melancholy,  and  a  fearful  sign 
Of  human  frailty,  folly,  also  crime, 

That  love  and  marria^  rarely  can  combine, 

Although  they  both  are  bom  in  the  same  olin^; 

Marriage  from  love,  like  vinegar  from  wine— 

A  sad,  sour,  sober  beverage.*  .  •  • 

An  honest  gentleman,  at  his  return. 

May  not  have  the  good  fortune  of  Ulysses  ;  .  •  • 

The  odds  are  that  he  finds  a  handsome  urn 

To  his  memory — and  two  or  three  young  misses 

Bom  to  some  friend,  who  holds  his  wife  and  riches,— 

And  that  his  Argus  bites  him  by — the  breeches.** 

lliese  are  the  words  of  a  sceptic,  even  of  a  cynic  Sceptic  and  cynioi 
it  ia  in  this  he  ends.  Sceptic  through  misanthropy,  cynic  through 
bravado,  a  sad  and  combative  humour  always  impels  him ;  southem 

*  '  '  '  — ■■^^■■^ 

*  Byron's  Works,  xv. ;  Don  Juun,  c.  ii.  at.  xix.-xxiii, 
»  Ibid.  c.  Hi.  bt.  V.  =  Jbid,  6^iiilk8f.G^|il&gIe 
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▼oluptuousness  has  not  oonqtiered  him ;  he  is  only  an  epicurean  thiou^^ 
eontradiction  and  for  a  moment : 

'  Let  us  haTe  wine  and  women,  mirth  and  lan^to; 
Sermons  and  soda-water  the  day  after. 
Man,  heing  reasonable,  most  get  drank  ; 
The  best  of  life  is  bat  intoxication.'  * 

You  see  clearly  that  he  is  always  the  same,  in  excess  and  nnbappy,  bent 
00  destroying  himself.  His  Don  Juan^  also,  is  a  debauchery ;  in  it  he 
diverts  himself  outrageously  at  the  expense  of  all  respectable  thingSp 
as  a  bull  in  a  china  shop.  He  is  always  violent,  and  often  ferocious ; 
black  imagination  brings  into  his  stories  horrors  leisurely  enjoyed, 
— despair  and  famine  of  shipwrecked  men,  and  the  emaciation  of  the 
raging  skeletons  feeding  on  each  other.  He  laughs  at  it  honibly,  lik# 
Swift;  more,  he  plays  the  bufiPoon  over  it,  like  Voltaire: 

'  And  next  they  thought  apon  the  master's  mate^ 
As  fattest ;  bat  he  saved  himself;  becaoae, 
Besides  being  much  averse  from  such  a  fate, 
There  were  some  other  reasons :  the  first  was, 
He  had  been  rather  indisposed  of  late ; 
And  that  which  chiefly  proved  his  saving  dann^ 
Was  a  small  present  made  to  him  at  Cadis, 
V      ^y  general  subscription  of  the  ladies.' ' 

With  his  specimens  in  hand,'  Byron  follows  with  a  surgeon^  exaetne« 
all  the  stages  of  death,  satiation,  rage,  madness,  howling,  exhaustion, 
stupor;  he  wishes  to  touch  and  exhibit  the  naked  and  ascertained 
truth,  the  last  grotesque  and  hideous  element  of  humanity.  Ix>ok  again 
at  the  assault  on  Lsniail,— -the  grape-shot  and  the  bayonet,  the  street 
massacres,  the  corpses  used  as  fascines,  and  the  thirty -eight  thousand 
slaughtered  Turks.  There  is  blood  enough  to  satiate  a  tiger,  and  this 
blood  flows  amidst  an  accompaniment  of  jests ;  it  is  in  order  to  rail  at 
war,  and  the  butcheries  dignified  with  the  name  of  exploits.  In  this 
pitiless  and  universal  demolition  of  all  human  vanities,  what  subsists? 
What  do  we  know  except  that  life  is  '  a  scene  of  all-confew*d  inanUyi* 
maA  that  men  are, 

'  Dogs,  or  men  1— for  I  flatter  yoa  in  saying 
That  ye  are  dogs — ^your  betters  far— ye  may 
Read,  or  read  not,  what  I  am  now  essaying 
To  show  ye  what  ye  are  in  every  way  f  '* 

What  does  he  find  in  science  but  deficiencies,  and  in  religion  bil 
■lummeries?'     Does  he  so  much  as  preserve  poetry?     Of  the  divine 

-~^nii       .^ —  — . 

J  Byron's  Works,  xv. ;  D(m  Juan,  c.  it  st.  clxxvii     clxxix 

•  Ibid,  c  ii.  St.  Ixxxi. 

*  Byron  had  before  him  a  dozen  authentic  descnptiona. 

*  Byron's  Works,  xvi. ;  Don  Juan,  c  vii.  st.  7. 

•  See  his  Vision  of  Judgment, 
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mantley  the  last  garment  whioh  a  poet  respects,  he  makes  a  rag  to 
stamp  upoD,  to  wring,  to  make  holes  in,  out  of  sheer  wantonness.  At 
the  most  touching  moment  of  Haid^e*s  love,  he  vents  a  bufiPoonery. 
He  concludes  an  ode  with  caricatures.  He  is  Faust  in  the  first  verse, 
and  Mephistopheles  in  the  second.  He  employs,  in  the  midst  of  tender* 
ness  or  of  murder,  penny-print  witticisms,  trivialities,  gossip,  with  a 
pamphleteer's  vilification  and  a  buffoon's  whimsicalities.  He  lays  bare 
tl)e  poetic  method,  asks  himself  where  he  has  got  to,  counts  the  stanzas 
already  done,  jokes  the  Muse,  Pegasus,  and  the  whole  epic  stud,  at 
though  ho  wouldn't  give  twopence  for  them.  Again,  what  remains  ? 
Himself,  he  alone,  standing  amidst  all  this  ruin.  It  is  he  who  speaks 
here;  his  characters  are  but  screens;  half  the  time  even  he  pushes 
them  aside,  to  occupy  the  stage.  He  lavishes  upon  us  his  opinions, 
recollections,  angers,  tastes ;  his  poem  is  a  conversation,  a  confidence, 
with  the  ups  and  downs,  the  rudeness  and  freedom  of  a  conversation 
and  a  confidence,  almost  like  the  olographic  journal,  in  which,  by  night, 
at  his  writing-table,  he  opened  his  heart  and  discharged  his  feelings. 
Never  was  seen  in  such  a  clear  glass  the  birth  of  a  lively  thought, 
the  tumult  of  a  great  genius,  the  inner  life  of  a  genuine  poet,  always 
impassioned,  inexhaustibly  fertile  and  creative,  in  whom  suddenly, 
successively,  finished  and  adorned,  bloomed  all  human  emotions  and 
ideas, — sad,  gay,  lofty,  low,  hustling  one  another,  mutually  impeded  like 
•warms  of  insects  who  go  humming  and  feeding  on  flowers  and  in  the 
mud.  He  may  say  what  he  will ;  willingly  or  unwillingly  we  listen  to 
him ;  let  him  leap  from  sublime  to  burlesque,  we  leap  then  with  him. 
He  has  so  much  wit,  so  fresh  a  wit,  so  sudden,  so  biting,  such  a  pro- 
digality of  knowledge,  ideas,  images  picked  up  from  the  four  comers  of 
the  horizon,  in  heaps  and  masses,  that  we  are  captivated,  transported 
beyond  limits ;  we  cannot  dream  of  resisting.  Too  vigorous,  and  hence 
unbridled, — that  is  the  word  which  ever  recurs  when  we  speak  of  Byron ; 
too  vigorous  against  others  and  himself,  and  so  unbridled,  that  after 
spending  his  life  in  braving  the  world,  and  his  poetry  in  depicting  re- 
volt, he  can  only  find  the  fulfilment  of  his  talent  and  the  satisfaction  of 
Us  heart,  in  a  poem  in  arms  against  all  human  and  poetic  convenliuis. 
To  live  so,  a  man  must  be  great,  but  he  must  also  become  deranged. 
There  is  a  derangement  of  heart  and  mind  in  the  style  of  Don  Juan^  aa 
in  SwifU  When  a  man  jests  amidst  his  tears,  it  is  because  he  has  a 
poisoned  imagination.  This  kind  of  laughter  is  a  spasm,  and  you  see 
in  one  man  a  hardening  of  the  heart,  or  madness ;  in  another,  excite- 
ment or  disgust.  Byron  was  exhausted,  at  least  the  poet  was  ex- 
hausted in  him.  The  last  cantos  of  Don  Juan  drag :  the  gaiety  became 
forced,  the  escapades  became  digressions ;  the  reader  began  to  be  bored. 
A  new  kind  of  poetry,  which  he  had  attempted,  had  given  way  in  his 
hands:  in  the  drama  he  only  attained  to  powerful  declamation,  his 
eharactert  had  no  life ;  when  he  forsook  poetry,  poetry  forsook  him  1 
he  went  to  Greece  in  search  of  action,  and  only  found  death,     t 
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So  Ihred  and  so  ended  this  unhappy  great  man ;  the  malady  of  tfi« 
age  had  no  more  distinguished  prey.  Around  him,  like  a  hecatombf, 
lie  the  rest,  wounded  also  by  the  greatness  of  their  faculties  and  their 
immoderate  desires, — some  extinguished  in  stupor  cr  drunken nesa, 
others  worn  out  by  pleasure  or  work;  these  driven  to  madness  aw 
suicide ;  those  beaten  down  by  impotence,  or  lying  on  a  sick-bed ;  all 
agitated  by  their  toe  acute  or  aching  nerves;  the  strongest  carrying 
their  bleeding  wound  to  old  age,  the  happiest  having  suffered  as  much 
as  the  rest,  and  preserving  their  scars,  though  healed.  The  concert 
of  their  lamentations  has  filled  their  age,  and  we  stood  around  them, 
hearing  in  our  hearts  the  low  echo  of  their  cries.  We  were  sad  like 
them,  and  like  them  inclined  to  revolt.  The  institution  of  democracy 
excited  ^ur  ambitions  without  satisfying  them  ;  the  proclamation  of 
philosophy  kindled  our  curiosity  without  contenting  it  In  this  wide- 
open  career,  the  plebeian  suffered  for  his  mediocrity,  and  the  sceptio 
for  his  doubt.  The  plebeian,  like  the  sceptic,  attacked  by  a  precociooa 
melancholy,  and  withered  by  a  premature  experience,  delivered  his 
sympathies  and  his  conduct  to  the  poets,  who  declared  happiness  im- 
possible, truth  unattainable,  society  ill -arranged,  man  abortive  or 
marred.  From  this  unison  of  voices  an  idea  sprang,  the  centre  of  the 
literature,  the  arts,  the  religion  of  the  age, — that  there  is,  namely,  a 
monstrous  disproportion  between  the  different  parts  of  our  social  struc- 
ture, and  that  human  destiny  is  vitiated  by  this  disagreement. 

What  advice  have  they  given  us  for  its  remedy  ?  They  were  great ; 
were  they  wise  ?  '  Let  deep  and  strong  sensations  rain  upon  you  ;  if 
your  machine  breaks,  so  much  the  worse  I'  *  Cultivate  your  garden, 
bury  yourself  in  a  little  circle,  re-enter  the  flock,  be  a  beast  of  burden. 
*•  Tuni  believer  again,  take  holy  water,  abandon  your  mind  to  dogmas, 
and  your  conduct  to  handbooks.'  *  Make  your  way ;  aspire  to  power, 
honours,  wealth.*  Such  are  the  various  replies  of  artists  and  citizens. 
Christians,  and  men  of  the  world.  Are  they  replies?  And  what  do 
they  propose  but  to  satiate  one's  self,  to  become  beasts,  to  turn  out  of  the 
way,  to  forget  ?  There  is  another  and  a  deeper  answer,  which  Goethe 
was  the  first  to  give,  which  we  begin  to  conceive,  in  which  issue  all 
the  labour  and  experience  of  the  age,  and  which  may  perhaps  be  the 
subject-matter  of  future  literature:  *Try  to  understand  yourself,  and 
things  in  general'  A  strange  reply,  seeming  barely  new,  whose  scope 
we  shall  only  hereafter  discover.  For  a  long  time  yet  men  will  feel 
their  sympathies  thrill  at  the  sound  of  the  sobs  of  their  great  poets. 
For  a  long  time  they  will  rage  against  a  destiny  which  opens  to  their 
aspuations  the  career  of  limitless  space,  to  shatter  them,  within  two 
steps  of  the  goal,  against  a  wretched  post  which  they  had  not  seen. 
For  a  long  time  they  will  bear  like  fetters  the  necessities  which  they 
must  embrace  as  laws.     Our  generation,  like  the  preceding,  has  been 
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tainted  bj  the  malady  of  tbe  age,  and  will  nerer  DL)re  than  half  be 
quit  of  it.     We  shall  arrive  at  truth,  not  at  calm.     All  we  can  heal  at 
present  is  our  intellect ;  we  have  no  hold  upon  our  sentiments.     But 
we  have  a  right  to  conceive  for  6thers  the  hopes  which  we  no  longer 
entertain  for  ourselves,  and  to  prepare  for  our  descendants  the  happi 
ness  which  we  shall  never  enjoy.     Brought  up  in  a  more  wholesome 
air,  they  mayhap  will  have  a  wholesomer  heart     llie  reformation  of 
ideas  ends  by  reforming  the  rest,  and  the  light  of  the  mind  produces 
serenity  of  heart.     Hitherto,  in  our  judgments  on  men,  we  have  taken 
for  our  masters  the  oracles  and  poets,  and  like  them  we  have  received 
for  certain  truths  the  noble  dreams  of  our  imagination  and  the  im- 
perious mggestions  of  our  heart     We  have  bound  ourselves  to  the 
partiality  of  religious  divinations,  and  the  inexactness  of  literary  divi- 
nations, and  we  have  shaped  our  doctrines  by  our  instincts  and  oui 
Texations.     Science  at  last  approaches,  and  approaches  man;  it  has 
gone  beyond  the  visible  and  palpable  world  of  stars,  stones,  plants, 
amongst  which  man  disdainfully  confined  her.     It  reaches  the  heart, 
provided  with  exact  and  penetrating  implements,  whose  justness  has 
been  proved,  and  their  reach  measured  by  three  hundred  years  of 
experience.     Thought,  with  its  development  and  rank,  its  structure 
and  relations,  its  deep  material  roots,  its  infinite  growth  through  his- 
tory, its  lofty  bloom  at  the  summit  of  things,  becomes  the  object  of 
•deuce, — an  object  which,  sixty  years  ago,  it  foresaw  in  Grermany,  and 
which,  slowly  and  surely  probed,  by  the  same  methods  as  the  physical 
world,  will  be  transformed  before  our  eyes,  as  the  physical  world  has 
been  transformed.     It  is  already  being  transformed,  and  we  have  left 
behind  us  the  point  of  view  of  Byron  and  our  poets.     No,  man  is  not 
an  abortion  or  a  monster ;  no,  the  business  of  poetry  is  not  to  revolt 
or  defame  him.     He  is  in  his  place,  and  completes  a  chain.     Let  us 
watch  him  grow  and  increase,  and  we  shall  cease  to  rail  at  or  curse 
him.     He,  like  everything  else,  is  a  product,  and  as  such  it  is  right 
he  should  be  what  he  is.     His  innate  imperfection  is  a  order,  like  the 
constant  abortion  of  a  stamen  in  a  plant,  like  the  fundamental  iriegu- 
larity  of  four  facets  in  a  crystal.     What  we  took  for  a  deforirify,  if  a 
form ;  what  seemed  to  us  the  contradiction,  is  the  accomplishmect  of 
a  law.     Human  reason  and  virtue  have  as  their  elements  animal  in- 
stincts and  images,  as  living  forms  have  for  theirs  physical  laws,  as 
organic  matters  have  for  theirs  mineral  substances.     What  wonder  if 
virtue  or  reason,  like  living  form  or  organic  matter,  sometimes  fails 
or  decomposes,  since  like  them,  and  like  every  superior  and  complex 
existence,  they  have  for  support  and  control  inferior  and  simple  forces, 
which,  according  to  circumstances,  now  maintain  it  by  their  harmony, 
now  mar  it  by  their  discord  ?     What  wonder  if  the  elements  of  ex- 
istence, like  those  of  quantity,  receive,  from  their  very  nature,  the 
irresistible  laws  which  constrain  and  reduce  them  to  a  certain  species 
sod  order  of  formation  ?     Who  will  rise  up  against  geometry  ?     Who^ 
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4iipeGiallj,  win  rise  op  against  a  liraig  geometry  ?  Who  will  nol^  cm 
the  other  hand,  feel  moved  with  admiration  at  the  sight  of  those  grand 
powers  which,  situated  at  the  heart  of  things,  incessantly  urge  the  blood 
through  the  limbs  of  the  old  world,  disperse  the  showers  in  the  infinita 
network  of  arteries,  and  spread  over  the  whole  surface  the  eternal 
flower  of  youth  and  beauty  ?  Who,  in  short,  will  not  feel  himself  en- 
nobled, when  he  finds  that  this  pile  of  laws  results  in  a  regular  series  of 
forms,  that  matter  has  thought  for  its  goal,  and  that  this  ideal  from 
which,  through  so  many  errors,  all  the  aspirations  of  men  depend,  is  also 
the  centre  whereto  converge,  through  so  many  obstacles,  all  ihe  forces  oi 
the  universe  ?  In  this  employment  of  science,  and  in  this  conception 
of  things,  there  is  a  new  art,  a  new  morality,  a  new  polity,  a  new 
letigiion,  and  it  is  in  the  present  time  oar  task  to  discover  f  ^ 
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CHAPTER  m. 

The  Past  and  the  Present. 

L  The  past— The  Sazou  invasioii— How  it  established  tlie  race  and  deter 
mined  the  charactei^— The  Nonnan  Conquesi — How  it  modified  the 
character  and  established  the  Constitution — ^The  lienaissanoe — How  it 
manifested  the  national  mind — The  Keformation — How  it  fixed  the 
Ideal — The  Restoration-^Howit  imported  classical  culture  and  diverted 
the  national  mind — The  Kevolution — How  it  developed  classical  cul- 
ture and  restored  the  national  mind — The  modem  age^How  Euro 
pean  ideas  widened  the  national  mould. 
fl.  The  present — Concordances  of  observation  and  history — Sky— Soil — Pro* 
ducts — ^Man — Commerce — Industry — A^cuiture — Society — Family- 
Arts— Philosophy— Religion— What  forces  have  produced  the  present 
ctrilization,  and  are  working  out  the  future  civilisation. 

|i 

I 

HAVING  reached  the  limits  of  this  long  review,  we  can  now 
embrace  in  one  prospect  the  aggregate  of  English  civilisation : 
ererythiQg  is  connected  there :  a  few  powers  and  a  few  primitive  cir- 
eamstauoes  have  produced  the  rest,  and  we  have  only  to  pursue  their 
eontinucus  action  in  order  to  comprehend  the  nation  and  its  history,  its 
past  and  its  present.  At  the  beginning,  and  furthest  removed  m  the 
region  of  causes,  comes  the  race.  A  whole  people,  Angles  and  Saxons, 
destroyed,  hunted  out,  or  enslaved  the  old  inhabitants,  wiped  out  the 
Roman  culture,  settled  themselves  alone  and  pure,  and,  amongst  the 
Utter  Danbh  ravagers,  only  encountered  a  new  reinforcement  of  the 
same  blood.  This  is  the  primitive  stock :  of  its  substance  and  innate 
properties  is  to  spring  almost  the  whole  future  growth.  At  this  time, 
and  as  they  then  were,  alone  in  their  island,  the  Angles  and  Saxons 
attained  a  development  such  as  it  was,  defaced,  brutal,  and  yet  solid. 
They  ate  and  drank,  built  and  cleared  ground,  and,  in  particular,  multi- 
plied :  the  scattered  tribes  who  crossed  the  sea  in  leather  boats,  became 
a  strong  compact  nation, — three  hundred  thousand  families,  rich,  with 
More  of  cattle,  abundantly  provided  with  corporal  subsistence,  partly 
it  mt  in  the  security  of  social  life,  with  a  king,  respected  and  frequent 
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assemblies,  good  judicial  customs :  here,  amidst  tlie  fire  and  reliemenee 
of  barbarian  temperament,  the  old  Germanic  fidelity  held  men  in 
unison,  whilst  the  old  Germanic  independence  held  them  upright.  In 
all  else  they  barely  advanced.  A  few  fragmentary  songs,  an  epic  ii 
which  still  is  faintly  heard  the  warlike  exiiltation  of  ancient  barbarism, 
gloomy  hymns,  a  harsh  and  furious  poetry,  sometimes  sublime  and 
always  rude, — this  is  all  that  remains  of  them.  In  six  centuries  they 
had  scarcely  gone  one  step  beyond  the  manners  and  sentiments  of  theif 
uncivilised  Germany :  Christianity,  which  obtained  a  hold  on  them  bj 
the  greatness  of  its  biblictd  tragedies  and  the  troubled  sadness  of  its 
aspirations,  did  not  bring  to  them  the  Latin  civilisation  :  this  remained 
at  the  door,  hardly  accepted  by  a  few  great  men,  deformed,  when  it 
did  enter,  by  the  disproportion  of  the  Roman  and  Saxon  genius — always 
altered  and  reduced ;  so  much  so,  that  for  the  men  of  the  Continent 
these  islanders  were  but  illiterate  dullards,  drunkards,  and  gluttons ;  at 
all  events,  savage  and  slow  by  mood  and  nature,  rebellious  again&t 
eulture,  and  sluggish  in  development 

The  empire  of  this  world  belongs  to  force.  These  people  were  con- 
quered for  ever  and  permanently, — conquered  by  Normans,  that  is,  by 
Frenchmen  more  clever,  more  quickly  cultivated  and  organised  thaa 
they.  This  is  the  great  event  which  was  to  complete  their  character, 
decide  their  history,  and  impress  upon  character  and  history  the  poli- 
tical and  practical  spirit  which  separates  them  from  other  Grerman 
nations.  Oppressed,  constrained  in  the  stiff  net  of  Norman  organisa- 
tion, although  they  were  conquered,  they  were  not  destroyed ;  they 
were  on  tlieir  own  soil,  each  with  his  friends  and  in  his  tithings ;  they 
formed  a  body ;  they  were  yet  twenty  times  more  numerous  than  theif 
conquerors.  Their  situation  and  their  necessities  will  create  their 
habits  and  their  aptitudes.  They  will  endure,  protest,  struggle,  resist 
together  and  unanimously ;  strive  to-day,  to-morrow,  daily,  not  to  be 
slain  or  plundered,  to  restore  their  old  laws,  to  obtain  or  extort  guaran- 
tees ;  and  they  will  gradually  acquire  patience,  judgment,  all  the 
faculties  and  inclinations  by  which  liberties  are  maintained  and  states 
are  founded.  By  a  singular  good  fortune,  the  Norman  lords  assist  them 
in  this ;  for  the  king  has  secured  to  himself  so  much,  and  is  found  P4 
formidable,  that,  in  order  to  repress  the  great  pillager,  the  lesser  ones 
are  forced  to  make  use  of  their  Saxon  subjecta,  to  ally  themselves  with 
them,  to  give  them  a  share  in  their  charters,  to  become  their  repre- 
sentatives, to  admit  them  into  Parliament,  to  leave  them  to  laboui 
freely,  to  grow  rich,  to  acquire  pride,  force  authority,  to  interfere  with 
themselves  in  public  affairs.  Thus,  then,  gradually  the  English  nationi 
buried  by  the  Conquest  under  ground,  as  if  with  a  sledge-hammer, 
extricates  and  raises  itself;  five  hundred  years  and  more  being  occupied 
in  this  re-elevation.  But,  during  all  this  time,  leisure  failed  for  fine 
And  loffy  culture:  it  was  needful  to  live  and  defend  themselves,  to 
-round,  spin  wool,  bend  the  bow,  attend  meetings,  juries,  le 
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contribute  and  argue  for  coramon  interests :  the  important  and  respected 
man  is  he  who  knows  well  how  to  fight  and  get  much  gain.     It  was  the 
energetic  and  warlike  manners  which  were  developed,  the  active  and 
positive  spirit  which  predominated ;  they  left  learning  and  elegance  to 
the  Gallicised  nobles  of  the  court.     When  the  valiant  Saxon  townsfolk 
quitted  bow  and  plough,  it  was  to  feast  copiously,  or  to  sing  the  ballad 
of  •  Robin  Hood.'     They  lived  and  acted  ;  they  did  not  reflect  or  write ; 
their  national  literature   was  reduced  to   fragments  and  rudiments, 
harpers'  songs,  tavern  epics,  a  religious  poem,  a  few  books  on  religious 
refoiination.     At  the  same  time  Norman  literature  faded ;  separated 
from  the  stem,  and  on    a  foreign  soil,  it   languished  in  imitations; 
only  one  great  poet,  almost  French  in  mind,  quite  French  in  style, 
appeared,  and,  after  him,  as  befor«  him,  spread  an  incurable  drivel  of 
words.      For  the  second  time,  a  civilisation  of  five  centuries  was  found 
sterile  of  great  ideas  and  works  ;  this  still  more  so  than  iis  neighbours, 
and  for  a  twofold  reason, — because  to  the  universal  impotence  of  the 
Middle- age  was  adde^l  the  impoverishment  of  the  Conquest,  and  because 
of  the  two  component  literatures,  one,  transplanted,  became  abortive, 
and  the  other,  mutilated,  ceased  to  expand. 

a 

But  amongst  so  many  rough  draughts  and  attempts,  a  character 
was  formed,  and  the  rest  was  to  spring  from  it  The  barbarous  age 
had  established  on  the  soil  a  German  race,  phlegmatic  and  grave, 
capable  of  spiritual  emotions  and  moral  discipline.  The  feudal  age 
had  imposed  on  this  race  habits  of  resistance  and  association,  political 
and  utilitarian  prejudices.  Fancy  a  Grerman  from  Hamburg  or  Bre- 
men confined  for  five  hundred  years  in  the  iron  corslet  of  William 
the  Conqueror:  these  two  natures,  one  innate,  the  other  acquired, 
constitute  all  the  springs  of  his  conduct.  So  it  was  in  other  nations. 
Like  runners  drawn  up  in  line  at  tbs  stait  of  the  race,  we  see  at  the 
epoch  of  the  Renaissance  the  five  great  peoples  of  Europe  let  loose, 
though  we  are  unable  at  first  to  foresee  anything  of  their  career.  At 
first  sight  it  seems  as  if  accidents  or  circumstances  will  govern  their 
pace,  their  fall,  and  their  success.  It  is  not  so :  from  them  alone  their 
kiitcry  depends :  each  will  be  the  artisan  of  its  fortune ;  chance  has 
ao  hifluence  over  events  so  vast;  and  it  is  national  inclinations  and 
faculties  which,  overturning  or  raising  obstacles,  will  lead  them,  ac- 
cording to  their  fate,  each  one  to  its  goal, — some  to  the  extreme 
of  decadence,  others  to  the  height  of  prosperity.  After  all,  man  is 
iver  his  own  master  and  his  own  slave.  At  the  outset  of  every  age 
he  in  a  certain  fashion  is:  his  body,  heart,  mind  have  a  distinct 
structure  and  disposition ;  and  from  this  enduring  arrangement,  which 
all  preceding  centuries  have  contributed  to  consolidate  or  to  construct, 
spring  permanent  desires  or  aptitudes,  by  which  he  determines  and 
acts.    Thus  is  formed  in  him  the  ideal  model,  which,  obscure  or  dis« 
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tinct,  complete  or  rough -bewn,  will  thenceforth  float  before  his  eyes, 
rally  all  his  aspirations,  efforts,  forces,  and  will  occupy  him  for  eenturiei 
in  one  aim,  until  at  length,  renewed  by  impotence  or  success,  he  con- 
ceives a  new  end,  and  assumes  a  new  energy.   The  Catholic  and  exalted 
Spaniard  figures  life  like  the  Crusaders,  lovers,  knights,  and,  abandon* 
ing  labour,  liberty,  and  science,  casts  himself,  at  the  head  of  his  in* 
quisition  and  his  king,  into  fanatical  war,  romanesque  slothfalness^ 
superstitious   and   impassioned   obedience,   voluntary   and   irresistible 
Ignorance.'     The  theological  and  feudal  German  settles  in  his  distriel 
docilely  and  faithfully  under  his  petty  chiefs,  through  natural  patic-noa 
and  hereditary  loyalty,  engrossed  by  his  wife  and  household,  contoit 
to  have  conquered  religious  liberty,  clogged  by  the  dulness  of  his  tem- 
perament in  gross  physical  existence,  and  in  sluggish  respect  for  estab- 
lished order.     The  Italian,  the  most  richly  gifted  and  precocioiis   of 
all,  but,  of  all,  the  most  incapable  of  voluntary  discipline  and  moral 
austerity,  turns  towards  the  fine  arts  and  voluptuousness,  declineSi 
deteriorates  beneath  foreign  dominion,  takes  life  at  its  easiest,   for- 
getting to  think,  and  satisfied  to  enjoy.     The  sociable  and  levelling 
Frenchman  rallies  round  his  king,  who  secures  for  him  public  peace, 
external  glory,  the  splendid  display  of  a  sumptuous  court,  a  regular 
administration,  a  uniform  discipline,  European  predominance,  and  uni- 
versal literature.     So,  if  you  regard  the  Englbhman  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  you  will  find  in  him  the  inclinations  and  the  powers  which 
for  three  centuries  are  to  govern  his  culture  and  shape  his  constitation. 
In  this  European  expansion  of  natural  existence  and  pagan  literature 
we  find  at  first  in  Shakspeare,  Jonson,  and  the  tragic  poets,  in  Spenser, 
Sidney,  and  the  lyric  poets,  the  national  featiu^  all  with  incomparable 
depth  and  splendour,  and  such  as  race  and  history  have  impressed  and 
implanted  on  them  for  a  thousand  years.     Not  in  vain  did  invasion 
settle  here  so  serious  a  race,  capable  of  reflection.     Not  in  vain  the 
Conquest  turned  this  race  toward  \Yar*like  life  and  practical  preoccupa- 
tions.    From  the  first  rise  of  original  invention,  its  work  displays  the 
tragic  energy,  the  intense  and  shapeless  passion,  the  disdsun  of  regu- 
larity, the  knowledge  of  the  real,  the  sentiment  of  inner  things,  the 
natural  melancholy,  the  anxious  divination  of  the  obscure  beyond, — all 
the  instincts  which,  forcing  man  upon  himself,  and  concentrating  him 
withyi  himself,  prepare  him  for  Protestantism  and  combat.     What  is 
this  Protestantism  which  is  being  founded  ?     What  is  this  ideal  model 
which  it  presents ;  and  what  original  conception  is  to  fumbh  to  this 
people  its  permanent  and  dominant  poem?     The  harshest  and  most 


*  See  the  Travels  of  Madame  cTAulnay  m  Spain,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeentik 
ocntuiy.  Nothing  is  more  striking  than  this  revolution,  if  we  compare  it  witl 
the  times  hefore  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  namely,  the  reign  of  Henry  nr.,  thf 
great  power  of  the  nobles,  and  the  independence  of  the  towns.  See  about 
all  this  history,  Buckle,  History  of  Civclisation,  18G7.  8  vola.,  ii.  di.  vUL 
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practical  of  all,— that  of  the  Puritans,  which,  neglecting  specnlation, 
falls  back  upon  action,  binds  human  life  in  a  rigid  discipline,  imposes  on 
the  soul  continuous  effort,  prescribes  to  society  a  cloistral  austerity, 
forbids  pleasure,  commands  action,   exacts   sacrifice,  and   forms   the 
moralist,  the  labourer,  the  citizen.     Thus  is  it  implanted,  the  great 
JSnglbh  idea — ^I  mean  the  conviction  that  man  is  before  all  a  free  and 
oinral  personage,  and  that,  having  conceived  alom''  in  his  conscience 
BD  d  before  God  the  rule  of  his  conduct,  he  must  employ  himself  com- 
pliitely  in  applying  it  within  himself,  beyond  himself,  obstinately,  in- 
flexibly, by  a  perpetual  resistance  opposed  to  others,  and  a  perpetual 
restraint  imposed  upon  himself.     In  Tain   will   it  at  first  discredit 
itself  by  its  transports  and  its  tyranny ;  attenuated  by  the  trial,  it  ¥rill 
gradually  accommodate  itself  to  humanity,  and,  carried  from  Puritan 
fanaticism  to  laic  morality,  it  will  win  all  public  sympathy,  because  it 
answers  to  all  the  national  instincts.     In  vain  it  will  vanish  from  high 
society,  under  the  scorn  of  the  Restoration,  and  the  importation  of 
French  culture ;  it  subsists  underground.     For  French  culture  did  not 
come  to  a  head :  on  this  too  alien  soil  it  produced  only  sickly,  coarse, 
or  imperfect  fruit     Fine  elegance  became  low  debauchery  ;  moderate 
doubt  became  brutal  atheism ;  tragedy  failed,  and  was  but  declama- 
tion ;  comedy  grew  shameless,  and  was  but  a  school  of  vice ;  of  this 
literature,  there  endured  only  the  studies  of  close  reasoning  and  good 
style  ;  it  was  driven  from  the  public  stage,  together  with  the  Stuarts, 
at  the   beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  liberal  and  moral 
maxims  resumed  the  ascendency,  which  they  \nil  not  again  lose.     For, 
with   ideas,   events  have  followed  their  course :  national  inclinations 
have  done  their  work  in  society  as  in  literature ;  and  the  English  in- 
stincts have  transformed  the  constitution  and  politics  at  the  same  time 
as  the  talents  and  minds.     These  rich  tithings,  these  valiant  yeomen, 
these  rude,  well-armed  citizens,  well  nourished,  protected   by  their 
juries,  wont  to  reckon  on  themselv^,  obstinate,  combative,  sensible, 
such  as  the  English  Middle-age  bequeathed  them  to  modem  Eng- 
land, were  able  to  suffer  the  king  to  display  above  them  his  temporary 
tyianny,  and  weigh  down  the  nobility  with  the  rigour  of  a  despot, 
which  the  recollection  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  danger  of  high  treason 
justified.     But  Henry  viiL,  and  Elizabeth  herself,  must  follow  in  great 
interests  the  current  of  public  opinion :   if  they  were  strong,  it  was 
because  they  were  popular ;  the  people  only  supported  their  desigrs, 
and  authorised  their  violences,  because  they  found  in  them  defenders  A 
their  religion,  and  protectors  of  their  labour.^     The  people  themselves 
immersed  themselves  in  this  religion,  and,  beyond  the  legal  establish- 
ment, attained  to  personal  belief.     They  grew  rich  by  tcil,  and  under 
the  first  Stuart  already  occupied  the  highest  place  in  the  nation.     At 
^bis  moment  all  was  decided :  be  events  what  they  might,  they  mu&t 
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one  daj  become  tnnster.  Social  ■itnations  create  political  situations ; 
legal  constitutions  always  accommodate  themselves  to  real  things ;  and 
acquired  preponderance  infallibly  results  in  written  rights.  Men  so 
numerous,  so  active,  so  resolute,  so  capable  of  sufficing  for  triemseh'e^ 
so  disposed  to  draw  their  opinions  from  their  own  reflection,  and  their 
subsistence  from  their  own  efforts,  will  end  at  all  hazards  in  seising 
the  guarantees  which  they  need.  At  the  first  onset,  and  in  the  heal 
of  primitive  faith,  they  overturn  the  throne,  and  the  current  which 
bears  them  is  so  strong,  that,  in  spite  of  their  excess  and  their  failur«i) 
the  Revolution  is  accomplished  by  the  abolition  of  feudal  tenures,  and 
the  institution  of  Habeas  Corpus^  under  Charles  n. ;  by  the  universal 
restoration  of  the  liberal  and  Protestant  spirits,  under  James  n. ;  by  the 
establishment  of  the  constitution,  the  act  of  toleration,  the  libt* ration 
of  the  press,  under  William  iiL  From  that  moment  England  had 
found  her  proper  place ;  her  two  interior  and  hereditary  forces — ^moral 
and  religious  instinct,  practical  and  political  aptitude — had  done  ih&t 
work,  and  were  thenceforth  to  build,  without  impediment  or  destme  • 
tion,  on  the  foundation  which  they  had  laid. 

m. 

Thus  was  the  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century  bom,  altogether 
conservative,  useful,  moral,  and  limited*  Two  powers  direct  it,  one 
Eiuropean,  the  other  English:  on  one  side  the  talent  of  oratorical 
analysis  and  the  habits  of  literary  dignity,  which  are  proper  to  the 
classical  age;  on  the  other,  the  relish  of  application  and  energy  of 
precise  observation,  which  are  proper  to  the  national  mind.  Hence 
that  excellence  and  originality  of  political  satire,  parliamentary  dis- 
course, soUd  energy,  moral  novels,  and  all  the  kinds  of  literature  which 
demand  an  attentive  good  sense,  a  correct  good  style,  and  a  talent  for 
advising,  convincing,  or  wounding  others.  Hence  that  weakness  or 
impotence  of  speculative  thought,  of  genuine  poetry,  of  original  drama, 
and  of  all  the  kinds  which  require  a  wide,  free  curiosity,  or  a  widei 
disinterested  imagination.  The  English  did  not  attain  complete  ele- 
gance, nor  superior  philosophy;  they  dulled  the  French  refinements 
which  they  copied,  and  were  terrified  by  the  French  boldness  which 
they  suggested ;  they  remained  half  cockneys  and  half  barbarjans ;  thcj 
only  invented  insular  ideas  and  English  ameliorations,  and  were  eon* 
firmed  in  their  respect  for  their  constitution  and  their  tradition.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  they  were  cultivated  and  reformed :  their  wealth  and 
comfort  increased  enormously;  literature  and  opinion  became  with 
th<>m  severe  even  to  intolerance ;  and  their  long  war  against  the  French 
Revolution  pushed  to  excess  the  rigour  of  their  morality,  at  the  same 
time  as  the  invention  of  machinery  developed  a  hundredfold  their 
comfort  and  prosperity.  A  salutary  and  despotic  code  of  approved 
maxims,  established  proprieties,  and  unassailable  beliefs,  which  fortifier 
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HrengtheDS,  cnrbf,  and  employs  man  nsefullj  and  painfuHy,  without 
permitting  bim  even  to  dlsviate  or  grow  weak;  a  minute  apparatus* 
and  an  admirable  provision  of  commodious  inventions,  associations, 
institutions,  mechanisms,  implements,  methods,  which  incessantly  co« 
operate  to  furnish  body  and  mind  with  all  which  they  need, — such 
•re  thenceforth  the  leading  and  special  features  of  this  people.  To 
constrain  themselves  and  to  provide  for  themselves,  to  assume  self- 
oommand  and  command  of  nature,  to  consider  life  as  moralists  and 
e;x>nomists,  like  a  close  garment,  in  which  people  must  walk  becomingly, 
and  like  a  good  garment,  the  best  to  be  had,  to  be  at  once  respectable 
and  comfortable :  these  two  words  embrace  all  the  springs  of  human 
actions.  Against  this  limited  good  sense,  and  this  pedantic  austerity, 
A  revolt  breaks  out.  With  the  universal  renewal  of  thought  and 
imagination,  the  deep  poetic  source,  which  had  flowed  in  the  sixteenth 
eentury,  expands  anew  in  the  nineteenth,  and  a  new  literature  springs 
to  light;  philosophy  and  history  infiltrate  their  doctrines  in  the  old 
establishment ;  the  greatest  poet  of  the  time  shocks  it  incessantly  with 
his  curses  and  sarcasms ;  from  all  sides,  to  this  day,  in  science  and 
letters,  in  practice  and  theory,  in  private  and  in  public  life,  the  most 
powerful  minds  endeavour  to  open  a  new  door  to  the  stream  of  con- 
tinental ideas.  But  they  are  patriots  as  well  as  innovators,  conservative 
as  well  as  revolutionary ;  if  they  touch  religion  and  constitution,  man- 
ners and  doctrines,  it  is  to  widen,  not  to  destroy  them :  England  is 
made ;  she  knows  it,  and  they  know  it.  Such  as  this  country  is,  based 
on  the  whole  national  history  and  on  the  whole  national  instincts,  it  is 
more  capable  than  any  other  people  in  Europe  of  ti'ansforming  itself 
without  recastingi  and  of  devoting  itself  to  its  future  without  re- 
Bounciiig  its  past* 


IS. 

L 

I  began  to  percdve  these  ideas  when  I  flrst  landed  in  England, 
ind  I  was  singularly  struck  with  the  mutual  confirmations  afforded  by 
observation  and  hbtory ;  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  present  was  com- 
I'leting  the  past,  and  the  past  explained  the  present. 

At  first  the  sea  troubles  and  strikes  a  man  with  wonder;  not  in 
fain  is  a  people  insular  and  oceanic,  especially  with  this  sea  and  these 
coasts;  their  painters,  so  ill  endowed,  perceive,  in  spite  of  all,  its 
alarming  and  gloomy  aspect;  up  to  the  eighteenth  century,  amidst  the 
elegance  of  French  ctdture,  and  under  the  joviality  of  Flemish  tradi- 
tion, you  will  find  in  Gainsborjugh  the  ineffaceable  stamp  of  this 
great  sentiment.  In  pleasant  moments,  in  the  fine  calm  summer  days, 
the  moist  fog  stretches  over  the  horizon  its  greyish  veil ;  the  sea  l)af 
the  colour  of  a  pale  slate ;  and  the  ships,  spreading  their  canvas,  ad- 
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▼ance  patiently  Uirongh  the  mist  But  look  around  jtm,  and  you  wiU 
toon  see  the  signs  of  daily  periL  The  const  is  eaten  out,  the  wavei 
have  encroached,  the  trees  have  vanished,  the  earth  is  soflened  b} 
incessant  showers,  the  ocean  is  here,  ever  intractable  and  fierce.  B 
growls  and  bellows  eternally,  that  old  hoarse  monster ;  and  the  barking 
pack  of  its  waves  advance  like  an  endlesj*  army,  before  which  all  humaa 
force  must  give  way.  Think  of  the  winter  months,  the  storms,  the  long 
hours  of  the  tempest-tossed  sailor,  whirled  about  blindly  by  the  squalls  1 
Now,  and  in  this  fine  season,  over  the  whole  circle  <  f  the  horizon,  rise 
the  gloomy,  wan,  clouds,  like  the  smoke  of  a  coal-fire,  some  of  a  frail 
and  dazzling  white,  so  swollen  that  they  seem  ready  to  burst  Theii 
heacy  masses  creep  slowly  along ;  they  are  gorged,  and  already  here 
and  there  on  the  limitless  plain  a  patch  of  sky  is  shrouded  in  a  sudden 
shower.  After  an  instant,  the  sea  becomes  dirty  and  cadaverous;  its 
waves  leap  with  strange  gambollings,  and  their  sides  take  an  oily  and 
livid  tint  The  vast  grey  dome  has  drowned  and  hidden  the  whole 
horizon ;  the  rain  falls,  close  and  pitiless.  You  cannot  have  an  idea  ci 
it,  until  you  have  seen  it  When  the  southern  men,  the  Romans,  came 
here  for  the  first  time,  they  must  have  thought  themselves  in  helL 
The  wide  space  stretching  between  earth  and  sky,  and  on  which  our 
eyes  dwell  as  their  domain,  suddenly  fails;  there  is  no  more  air,  wt 
see  but  a  flowing  mist  No  more  colours  or  forms.  In  this  yellowish 
smoke,  objects  look  like  fading  ghosts;  nature  seems  a  bad  crayon- 
drawing,  over  which  a  child  has  awkwardly  smeared  his  sleeve.  Here 
you  are  at  Newhaven,  then  at  London;  the  sky  disgorges  rain,  the 
earth  returns  her  mist,  the  mist  floats  in  the  rain ;  all  is  swamped : 
looking  round  you,  you  see  no  reason  why  it  should  ever  end.  Here, 
truly,  is  Homer's  Cimmerian  land :  your  feet  splash,  you  have  no  use 
Iff t  for  your  eyes ;  you  feel  all  your  organs  stopped  up,  rusted  by  the 
mounting  damp;  you  think  yourself  banished  from  the  breathing 
world,  reduced  to  the  condition  of  marshy  beings  dwelling  in  dirtj 
poob :  to  live  here  is  not  life.  You  ask  yourself  if  this  vast  town  is 
not  a  cemetery,  in  which  dabble  busy  and  wretched  ghosts.  Amidst  the 
deluge  of  moist  soot,  the  muddy  stream  with  its  unwearying  iron  ships, 
black  insects  which  take  and  land  shades,  makes  you  think  of  the 
Btyx.  There  being  no  more  daylight,  they  create  it  Lately,  in  a 
thrge  square  in  London,  in  the  finest  hotel,  for  five  days  at  a  time,  it 
was  necessary  to  leave  the  gas  alight  Melancholy  besets  you;  you 
are  disgusted  vrith  others  and  with  yourself.  What  can  they  do  in 
tliis  sepulchre?  To  remain  here  without  working  is  to  gnaw  one's 
vitals,  and  end  in  suicide.  To  go  out  is  to  make  an  effort,  to  be  above 
damp  and  cold,  to  brave  discomfort  and  unpleasant  sensations.  Such 
a  climate  prescribes  action,  forbids  sloth,  develops  energy,  teaches 
patience.  I  was  looking  just  now  at  the  sailors  at  the  helm, — their  tar- 
•^nulins,  their  great  streaming  boots,  their  sou'-westers,  so  attenuve,  »o 
^ise  in  their  movementS|  so  gravei  so  self-contained.     I  have  sinoe 
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seeQ  workmen  at  their  cotton  looms,— calm,  grave,  silent,  economising 
their  effort,  and  persevering  all  day,  all  the  year,  all  their  life,  in  the 
«une  regular  and  monotonous  struggle  of  body  and  mind :  their  soul 
it  suited  to  their  climate.  In  fact,  it  must  be  so  in  order  to  live :  aftei 
a  week,  we  feel  that  here  a  man  must  renouDce  refined  and  heartfelt 
enjoyment,  the  happiness  of  careless  life,  the  easy  and  harmonious 
expansion  of  artistic  and  animal  nature ;  that  here  he  must  marry,  bring 
up  a  house-full  of  children,  assume  the  cares  and  impoitance  of  a 
family  man,  grow  rich,  provide  against  the  evil  day,  surround  himself 
with  comfort,  become  a  Protestant,  a  manufacturer,  a  politician ;  in 
abort,  capable  of  activity  and  resistance ;  and  in  all  the  ways  open  to 
men,  endure  and  strive. 

Tet  here  there  are  charming  and  always  touching  beauties — ^those,  to 
wit,  of  a  well-watered  land.  When,  on  a  partly  clear  day,  we  take  a 
drive  into  the  country  and  reach  an  eminence,  our  eyes  experience 
a  unique  sensation,  and  a  pleasure  hitherto  unknown.  In  the  far 
distance,  at  the  four  corners  of  the  horizon,  in  the  fields,  on  the  hills, 
spreads  the  cool  verdure,  plants  for  fodder  and  food,  clover,  hops;  lovely 
meadows  overflowing  with  high  thick  grass ;  here  and  thexe  a  grove  of 
lofty  .trees ;  pasture  lands  hemmed  in  with  hedges,  in  which  the  heavy 
cows  feed  on  their  knees  in  peace.  The  mist  rises  insensibly  between 
the  trees,  and  the  prospect  swims  in  a  luminous  vapour.  There  is 
nothing  sweeter  in  the  world,  nor  more  delicate,  than  these  tints ;  we 
might  pause  for  hours  together  gazing  on  these  pearly  clouds,  this  fine 
aerial  down,  this  soft  transparent  gauze  which  imprisons  the  rays  of  the 
aun,  dulls  them,  and  lets  them  reach  the  ground  only  to  smile  on  it  and 
caress  it.  On  both  sides  of  our  carriage  pass  incessantly  meadows  each 
more  lovely  than  the  last,  in  which  buttercups,  meadow-sweet,  Easter- 
daisies,  are  crowded  in  succession  with  their  dissolving  hues ;  a  sweetness 
almost  painful,  a  strange  charm,  breathes  from  thb  inexhaustible  and 
transient  vegetation.  It  is  too  fresh,  it  cannot  last ;  nothing  here  is  staid, 
•table,  and  firm,  as  in  the  South ;  all  is  fleeting,  in  the  stage  of  birth 
or  death,  hovering  betwixt  tears  and  joy.  The  rolling  water-drops  shine 
on  the  leaves  like  pearls ;  the  round  tree-tops,  the  widespread  foliage 
whispoTS  in  the  feeble  breeze,  and  the  sound  of  the  falling  tears  left  by 
the  last  shower  never  ceases.  How  well  these  plants  thrive  in  the  glades, 
spread  out  wantonly,  ever  renewed  and  watered  by  the  mobt  air  I  How 
the  sap  mounts  in  these  plants,  refreshed  and  sheltered  against  the  rays 
of  the  svnl  And  how  sky  and  iand  seem  made  to  cherish  their  tissue  and 
refresh  their  hues  I  At  the  least  glimpse  of  sun  they  smile  with  delicious 
charm ;  you  would  call  them  frail  and  timid  virgins  under  a  veil  about 
to  be  raised.  Let  the  sun  for  an  instant  emerge,  and  you  will  see  them 
grow  resplendent  as  in  a  ball  dress.  The  light  falb  in  dazzling  sheets ; 
the  lustrous  golden  petals  shine  with  a  too  vivid  colour ;  the  most  splen« 
did  embroideries,  velvet  starred  with  diamonds,  sparkling  silk  seamed 
with  pearls,  are  not  to  be  compared  to  this  deep  hue ;  joy  overflov- 
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like  a  brimming  cup.  In  the  strangeness,  the  rarity  of  this  spectacW^ 
we  understand  for  the  first  time  the  life  of  a  humid  land.  Ihe  walcf 
multiplies  and  softens  the  living  tissues ;  plants  increase,  and  hare  na 
substance ;  nourishment  abounds,  and  has  no  savour ;  moisture  fructi- 
fies, but  the  sun  does  not  fertilise.  Much  grass,  much  cattle,  much 
meat ;  large  quantities  of  coarse  food :  thus  an  absorbing  and  phlegmatic 
temperament  is  supported ;  the  human  growth,  like  the  animal  and 
vegetable,  is  powerful,  but  heavy ;  man  is  amply  but  coarsely  frame4l ; 
the  machine  is  solid,  but  it  rolls  slowly  on  its  hinges,  and  the  hinges 
generally  creak  and  are  rusty.  When  we  look  at  the  people  nearer,  it 
seems  that  their  various  parts  are  independent,  at  least  that  they  need 
time  to  let  sensations  pass  through  them.  Their  ideas  do  not  at  first 
break  out  in  passions,  gestures,  actions.  As  in  the  Fleming  and  the 
Grerman,  they  dwell  first  of  all  in  the  brain  ;  they  expand  there,  they 
rest  there ;  man  is  not  shaken  by  them,  he  has  no  trouble  in  standing 
still,  he  is  not  rapt :  he  can  act  yrisely,  uniformly ;  for  his  inner  motive 
power  is  an  idea  or  a  watchword,  not  an  emotion  or  an  attraction.  He 
can  bear  tedium,  or  rather  he  does  not  weary  himself;  his  ordinary 
course  consists  of  dull  sensations,  and  the  insipid  monotony  of  mechani- 
cal life  has  nothing  which  need  repel  him.  He  is  made  for  it,  his 
nature  is  suited  for  it.  When  a  man  has  all  his  life  eaten  turnips, 
he  does  not  vrish  for  oranges.  He  ^ill  readily  resign  himself  to  hear 
fifteen  discourses  running  on  the  same  subject,  demanding  twenty  con- 
secutive years  the  same  reform,  examining  statistics,  studying  moral 
treatises,  keeping  Sunday  schools,  bringing  up  a  dozen  children.  The 
piquant,  the  agreeable,  are  not  a  necessity  to  him.  The  weakness  oi 
his  sensitive  impulses  contributes  to  the  force  of  his  moral  impulses. 
His  temperament  makes  him  argumentative ;  he  can  get  on  without 
policemen ;  the  shocks  of  man  against  man  do  not  here  end  in  explosions. 
He  can  discuss  in  the  market-place,  aloud,  religion  and  politics^ 
hold  meetings,  form  associations,  rudely  attack  men  in  office,  say  that 
the  Constitution  is  violated,  predict  the  ruin  of  the  State :  there  is  no 
objection  to  this ;  his  nerves  are  calm ;  he  will  argue  vrithout  cutting 
throats ;  he  will  not  raise  revolutions ;  and  perhaps  he  will  obtain  a 
leform.  Observe  the  passers-by  in  the  streets :  in  three  hours  you  will 
see  all  the  sensible  features  of  this  temperament ;  light  hair,  in  child  rcQ 
almost  white ;  pale  eyes,  often  blue  as  Wedgwood- ware,  red  whiskers, 
a  tall  figure,  the  motions  of  an  automaton ;  and  with  these  other  still 
more  striking  features,  those  which  strong  food  and  combative  life  hav« 
added  to  this  temperament  Here  the  enormous  guardsman,  with  rosj 
complexion,  majestic,  erect,  who  twirls  a  little  cane  in  his  hand,  dis- 
playing his  chest,  and  showing  a  clear  parting  between  his  pomaded 
hair ;  there  the  over- fed  stout  man,  short,  sanguine,  like  an  animal  fiJ 
for  the  shambles,  with  his  alarmed,  astounded,  yet  sluggish  air ;  a  littk 
'  ther  the  country  gentleman,  six  feet  high,  stout  and  tall,  like  thi 
rman  who  left  his  forest^  wiUi  the  muzzle  and  nose  of  a  bull-dp^ 
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disproportionate  and  straggling  whiskers,  rolling  eyes,  apoplectic  face : 
these  are  tlie  excesses  of  coarse  blood  and  food ;  add  to  which,  even  in 
the  women,  the  white  front  of  carnivorous  teeth,  and  the  great  feet, 
■olidly  shod,  excellent  for  walking  in  the  mud.     Again,  look  at  the 
young  men  in  a  oiicket  match  or  picnic  party ;  doubtless  mind  does 
not  sparkle  in  their  eyes,  but  life  abounds  there :  there  is  something  of 
decision  and  energy  in  their  whole  being ;  healthy  and  active,  ready 
for  motion,  for  enterprise,  these  are  the  words  which  rise  involun* 
tarily  to  the  lips  when  we  speak  of  them/    Many  have  the  air  of  fine, 
slender  harriers,  sniffing  the  air,  and  in  full  cry.     A  life  passed  in  the 
gymnasium  or  in  venturesome  deeds  is  honoured  in  England;  they 
must  move  their  body,  swim,  throw  the  ball,  run  in  the  damp  meadow, 
row,  breathe  in  their  boats  the  briny  sea  vapour,  feel  on  their  fore- 
heads the  raindrops  falling  from  the  oak  trees,  leap  their  horses  over 
ditches  and  gates;  the  animal  instincts  are  intact.     They  still  relish 
natural  pleasures ;  precocity  has  not  spoiled  them.     Nothing  can  be 
simpler  than  the  young  English  girls ;  amidst  many  beautiful  things, 
there  are  few  so  beautiful  girls  in  the  world ;  slim,  strong,  self-assured, 
•0  fundamentally  honest  and  loyal,  so  free  from  coquetry  I     A  man  can- 
not imagine,  if  he  has  not  seen  it,  this  freshness  and  innocence ;  many 
of  them  are  flowers,  expanded  flowers ;  only  a  morning  rose,  with  its 
transient  and  delicious  colour,  with  its  petals  drenched  in  dew,  can 
give  us  an  idea  of  it ;  it  leaves  far  behind  the  beauty  of  the  South,  and 
its  precise,  stable,  finished  contours,  its  definitive  outlines;  here  we 
perceive  fragility,  delicacy,  the  continual  budding  of  life ;  candid  eyes, 
blue  as  periwinkles,  looking  at  you  without  thinking  of  your  look.     At 
the  least  motion  of  the  soul,  the  blood  rushes  to  these  girls'  cheeks, 
necks,  shoulders,  in  waves  of  purple ;  you  see  emotions  pass  over  these 
transparent  complexions,  as  the  colours  change  in  the  meadows ;  and 
their  modesty  is  so  virginal  and  sincere,  that  you  are  tempted  to  lower 
your  eyes  from  respect.     And  yet,  natural  and  frank  as  they  are,  they 
are  not  languishing  or  dreamy ;  they  love  and  endure  exercise  like  their 
brothers ;  with  flowing  locks,  at  six  years  they  ride  on  horseback  and 
take  long  walks.     Active  life  in  this  country  strengthens  the  phlegma- 
tic temperament,  and  the  heart  is  kept  more  simple  whilst  the  body 
grows  healthier.     Another  observation  :  far  above  all  these  figures  one 
Xy^e  stands  out,  the  most  truly  English,  the  most  striking  to  a  foreigner. 
Post  yourself  for  an  hour,  early  in  the  morning,  at  the  terminus  of  a  rail- 
way, and  observe  the  men  above  thirty  who  come  to  London  on  business : 
thi!  features  are  drawn,  the  faces  pale,  the  eyes  fixed,  preoccupied ;  the 
month  open  and,  as  it  were,  contracted;  the  man  is  tired,  worn  out, 
and  hardened  by  too  much  work ;  he  runs  without  looking  round  him. 
His  whole  existence  is  directed  to  a  single  end ;  he  must  incessantly 
exert  himself  to  the  utmost,  practise  the  same  exertion,  a  profitable  one ; 
he  has  become  a  machine.     This  is  especially  visible  in  workmen ;  per- 
•cverance,  obttinacy,  resignation^  are  d<}picted  on  their /iong^  bony  and 
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dull  faoM.  It  is  still  more  visible  in  women  of  the  lower  orders :  manj 
are  thin,  oonsumptive,  their  eyes  hollow,  their  nose  sharp,  their  skin 
streaked  with  red  patches ;  they  hare  suffered  too  much,  have  had  toe 
many  children,  have  a  worked-out,  or  oppressed,  or  submissive,  or 
stoically  impassive  air ;  we  feel  that  they  have  endured  much,  and  can 
endure  still  more.  Even  in  the  middle  or  upper  class  this  patience  and 
sad  hardening  are  frequent ;  we  think  when  we  see  them  of  those  poci 
beasts  of  burden,  deformed  by  the  harness,  which  remain  motionlesi 
under  the  rain  without  thinking  of  shelter.  Verily  the  battle  of  life  if 
harsher  and  more  obstinate  here  than  elsewhere;  whoever  gives  way,  falli 
Beneath  the  rigour  of  climate  and  competition,  amidst  the  strDcfS  d 
industry,  the  weak,  the  improvident  perish  or  are  degraded ;  then  comes 
gin  and  does  its  work ;  thenoe  the  long  files  of  wretched  women  who 
•ell  themselves  by  night  in  the  Strand  to  pay  their  rent ;  thence  those 
shameful  quarters  of  London,  Liverpool,  all  the  great  towns,  those  half- 
naked  spectres,  gloomy  or  drunk,  who  crowd  the  dram-shops,  who  fill 
the  streets  with  their  dirty  linen,  and  their  tatters  hung  out  on  ropei^ 
who  lie  on  a  soot-heap,  amidst  troops  of  wan  children ;  horrible  shoals, 
whither  descend  all  whom  their  wounded,  idle,  or  feeble  arms  could  not 
keep  on  the  surface  of  the  great  stream.  The  chances  of  life  are  tragic 
here,  and  the  punishment  of  improvidence  crueL  We  soon  understand 
why,  under  this  obligation  to  fight  and  grow  hard,  fine  sensations  dis- 
appear ;  why  taste  is  blunted,  how  man  becomes  ungraceful  and  stiff; 
bow  discords,  exaggerations,  mar  the  costume  and  the  fashion ;  wh/ 
movements  and  forms  end  by  being  energetic  and  discordant,  like  the 
motions  of  a  machine.  If  the  man  is  German  by  race,  temperament, 
and  mind,  he  has  been  compelled  in  process  of  time  to  fortify,  alter, 
altogether  turn  aside  his  original  nature ;  he  is  no  longer  a  primitive 
animal,  but  a  well-trained  animal ;  his  body  and  mind  have  been  trans- 
formed by  strong  nourishment,  by  corporal  exercise,  by  austere  reli- 
gion, by  public  morality,  by  political  strife,  by  perpetuity  of  effort ;  h« 
has  become  of  all  men  the  most  capable  of  acting  usefully  and  power- 
fully in  all  directions,  the  most  productive  and  effectual  laboiirer,  ai 
his  ox  has  become  the  best  animdi  for  food,  his  »heep  the  best  for  woolf 
his  horse  the  best  for  racing 

IL 

In  fact,  there  is  no  greater  spectacle  than  his  work  ;  in  n^ 
age  or  nation  of  the  earth,  I  believe,  has  matter  ever  been  bettef 
handled  and  utilised.  Enter  London  by  water,  and  you  will  see  aa 
accumulation  of  toil  and  work  which  has  no  equal  on  this  planet. 
Paris,  by  comparison,  is  but  an  elegant  city  of  pleasure ;  the  Si  inCt 
with  its  quays,  a  pretty  serviceable  plaything.  Here  all  is  vast.  I 
have  seen  Marseilles,  Bordeaux,  Amsterdam,  but  I  had  no  idea  of  suc& 
a  mass.  From  Greenwich  to  London  the  two  shores  are  a  continnoui 
wharf:   merchandise  is  always  being  piled  up,  sacks  hoisted|  shipi 
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moored ;  ever  new  warehouses  for  copper,  beer,  ropework,  tar,  ohemicala 
Docks,  timber-yards,  caiking-basins,  and  dockyards  multiply  and  en* 
eroach  on  each  other.  On  the  left  there  is  the  iron  framework  of  a 
church  being  finished,  to  be  sent  to  India.  The  Thames  is  a  mile  broad, 
mnd  is  but  a  populous  street  of  vessels,  a  winding  work-yard,  Steam- 
hoats,  sailing  vessels,  ascend  and  descend,  come  to  anchor  in  groups  ol 
tuo,  three,  ten,  then  in  long  files,  then  in  dense  rows ;  there  are  fiv« 
M  six  thousand  oi  them  at  anchor.  On  the  right,  the  docks,  like  so 
maoj  intricate,  maritime  streets,  disgorge  or  store  up  the  vessels. 
If  you  get  on  a  height,  you  see  vessels  in  the  distance  by  hundreds 
and  thousands,  fixed  as  if  on  the  land ;  their  masts  in  a  line,  their 
slender  rigging,  make  a  spider-web  which  girdles  the  horizon.  Yet  on 
the  river  itself,  to  the  west,  we  see  an  inextricable  forest  of  masts,  yards, 
and  cables ;  the  ships  are  unloading,  fastened  to  one  another,  mingled 
with  chimneys,  amongst  the  pulleys  of  the  storehouses,  cranes,  cap- 
stans, and  all  the  implements  of  the  vast  and  ceaseless  toil  A  foggy 
•moke,  penetrated  by  the  sun,  wraps  them  in  its  russet  veil ;  it  is  the 
heavy  and  smoky  air  of  a  great  hot-house ;  soil  and  man,  light  and 
air,  all  is  transformed  by  work.  If  you  enter  one  of  these  docks,  the 
impression  will  be  yet  more  overwhelming :  each  resembles  a  town ; 
always  ships,  still  more  ships,  in  a  line,  showing  their  heads;  their 
hollowed  sides,  iheir  copper  chests,  like  monstrous  fishes  under  their 
breastplate  of  scales.  When  we  descend  below,  we  see  that  this  breast- 
plate is  fifty  feet  high;  many  are  of  three  thousand  or  four  thousand 
tons.  Long  clippers  of  three  hundred  feet  are  on  the  point  of  sailing 
for  Australiji,  Ceylon,  America.  A  bridge  is  raised  by  machinery  ;  it 
weighs  a  hundred  tons,  and  only  one  man  is  needed  to  raise  it.  Here 
are  the  wine  stores — there  are  thirty  thousand  tuns  of  port  in  the 
cellars ;  here  the  place  for  hides,  here  for  tallow,  here  for  ice.  The 
universe  tends  to  this  centre.  Like  a  heart,  to  which  the  blood  fio.ws, 
and  from  which  it  pours,  money,  goods,  business  arrive  hither  from  the 
four  quai  ters  of  the  globe,  and  fiow  thence  to  all  the  quarters  of  the 
world.  And  this  circulation  seems  natural,  so  well  is  it  conducted.  The 
cranes  lorn  noiselessly;  the  tuns  seem  to  move  of  themselves;  a  little 
ear  rolls  them  at  once,  and  without  effort ;  the  bales  descend  by  their 
own  w  light  on  the  inclined  planes,  which  lead  them  to  their  place. 
Clerks,  without  flurry,  call  out  the  numbers;  men  push  or  pull  without 
confusion,  calmly  husbanding  their  labour ;  whilst  the  cool  master,  in  his 
bla-A  hat,  gravely,  with  spare  gestures,  and  without  one  word,  directs. 
Now  take  rail  and  go  to  Glasgow,  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Man* 
Chester,  to  see  their  industry.  As  you  advance  into  the  coal  country, 
the  air  is  darkened  with  smoke ;  the  chimneys,  high  as  obelisks,  are 
erowded  by  hundreds,  and  cover  the  plain  as  far  as  you  can  see ;  mul- 
tiplied diagonal  lines,  lofty  buildings,  in  red  monotonous  brick,  past 
before  the  eyes,  like  rows  of  economical  and  busy  beehives.  Thf 
hU»t-fiimaces  flame  through  the  smuke  ;  I  coimted  sixteen  in  one  group 
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The  lefose  of  minerals  is  beaped  up  like  mountains ;  the  engines  run 
like  black  ants,  viith  monotonous  and  violent  motion,  and  suddenly  wi 
find  ourselves  swallowed  up  in  a  monstrous  town.  This  manufactory' 
has  five  thousand  hands,  one  mill  300,000  spindles.  The  Manchester 
warehouses  are  Babylonian  edifices,  a  hundred  and  twenty  yards  wide  and 
long,  in  six  storeys.  In  Liverpool  there  are  5000  ships  along  the  Mersey, 
which  choke  one  another  up ;  more  wait  to  enter.  The  docks  are  six 
mill's  long,  and  the  cotton  warehouses  on  the  border  extend  their  vssl 
red  rampart  out  of  sight.  All  things  here  seem  built  in  unmeasured 
proportions,  and  as  though  by  colossal  arms.  You  enter  a  mill ;  nothing 
but  iron  pillars,  thick  as  tree-trunks,  cylinders  an  broad  as  a  man ;  looo- 
motive  shads  like  vast  oaks,  notching  machines  which  send  up  iron  chip^ 
rollers  which  bend  sheet-iron  like  paste,  fly-wheels  which  become  invisibli 
by  the  swiftness  of  their  revolution.  Eight  workmen,  commanded  hy 
a  Mnd  of  peaceful  colossus,  pushed  into  and  pulled  from  the  fire  a  tres 
of  red  iron  as  big  as  my  body.  Coal  has  produced  all  this  growth. 
England  has  twice  as  much  coal  as  the  remainder  of  the  world.  Add 
brick,  the  great  schists,  which  are  clbse  to  the  surface,  and  the  estuaries 
filled  by  the  sea,  so  as  to  make  natural  ports.  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester, and  about  ten  towns  of  40,000  to  100,000  souls,  are  springing 
up  like  plants  in  the  basin  of  Lancashire.  Glance  over  the  map,  and  yon 
see  the  districts  shaded  with  black — Glasgow,  Newcastle,  Birmingham, 
Wales,  all  Ireland,  which  is  one  block  of  coaL  The  old  antediluvian 
forests,  accumuliiting  here  their  fuel,  have  stored  up  the  power  which 
moves  matter,  and  the  sea  furnishes  the  true  road  by  which  matter 
can  be  transported.  Man  himself,  mind  and  body,  seems  made  to 
profit  by  these  advantages.  His  muscles  are  resistive,  and  bis  mind 
can  support  tedium.  He  is  less  subject  to  weariness  and  disgust  than 
other  men.  He  works  as  well  in  the  tenth  hour  as  in  the  first.  No  one 
handles  machines  better ;  he  has  their  regularity  and  precision.  Two 
workmen  in  a  cotton-mill  do  the  work  of  three,  or  even  four,  French 
workmen.  Look  now  in  the  statistics  how  many  leagues  of  stuffs  tliey 
fabricate  every  year,  how  many  millions  of  tons  they  export  and  im- 
port, how  many  tens  of  millions  they  produce  and  consume ;  add  t^js 
industrial  or  commercial  states  they  have  founded,  or  are  founding,  in 
America,  China,  India,  Australia;  and  then,  perhaps,  reckoning  nifto 
Mid  value, — considering  that  their  capital  is  seven  or  eight  times 
greater  than  that  of  France,  that  their  population  has  doubled  in  fifiy 
years,  that  their  colonies,  wherever  the  climate  is  healthy,  are  becoming 
new  Englands, — you  will  obtain  some  notion,  very  slight,  very  imi>er- 
fect,  of  a  work  whose  magnitude  the  eyes  alone  can  measui*e. 

There  remains  yet  one  of  its  parts  to  explore — cultivation.  From 
the  railway  carriage  we  see  quite  enough  to  understand  it:  a  field 
with  a  hedge,  then  another  field  with  another  hedge,  and  so  on ;  it 
time^  vast  squares  of  radishes,  all  in  line,  clean,  glossy;  no  forettSi 
here  vid  there  only  a  grove.     The  country  is  a  great  kitchen-gaidei 
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— m  manufactory  of  grass  and  meat.  Nothing  is  left  to  nature  and 
chance  ;  all  is  calculated,  regulated,  arranged  to  produce  and  to  bring 
in  profits.  If  you  look  at  the  peasants,  you  find  no  more  genuine 
peasants ;  nothing  like  French  peasants,— a  sort  of  fellahs,  akin  to  the 
soil,  mistrustful  and  uncultivatod,  separated  by  a  gulf  from  the  citizens. 
The  countryman  here  is  like  an  artisan;  and,  in  fact,  a  field  is  a 
manufactory,  with  a  farmer  for  a  foreman.  Proprietors  and  farmers, 
they  lavbh  capital  like  great  contractors.  They  have  drained ;  they 
have  a  rotation  of  crops ;  they  have  produced  a  cattle,  the  richest  in 
returns  of  any  in  the  world;  they  have  introduced  steam-engines  into 
cultivation,  and  into  the  breeding  of  cattle ;  they  perfect  already  per- 
fect stables.  The  .greatest  of  the  aristocracy  take  a  pride  in  it ;  many 
country  gentlemen  have  no  other  occupation.  Prince  Albert,  near 
Windsor,  had  a  model  farm,  and  this  farm  brought  in  money.  A  few 
years  ago  the  papers  announced  that  the  Queen  had  discovered  a  cure 
for  the  turkey- disease.  Under  this  universal  effort,^  the  products  of 
agriculture  have  doubled  in  fifty  years.  The  English  acre  receives 
eight  or  ten  times  more  manure  than  the  French  hectare ;  though  of 
interior  quality,  they  have  made  it  produce  double.  Thirty  persons  are 
enough  for  this  work,  when  in  France  forty  would  be  required  for  half 
thereat.  You  come  upon  a  farm,  even  a  small  one,  say  of  a  hundred 
acres ;  you  find  respectable,  worthy,  well-clad  men,  who  express  them- 
■elves  clearly  and  sensibly  ;  a  large,  wholesome,  comfortable  dwelling — 
often  a  little  porch,  with  climbing  plants — a  well-kept  garden,  ornamental 
trees,  the  inner  walls  whitewashed  yearly,  the  floors  washed  weekly — an 
almost  Dutch  cleanness ;  therewith  plenty  of  books — travels,  treatises 
oh  agriculture,  a  few  volumes  of  religion  or  history ;  first  of  all,  the 
great  family  Bible.  Even  in  the  poorest  cottages  we  find  a  few  objects 
of  comfort  and  recreation :  a  large  cast-iron  stove,  a  carpet,  nearly 
alwajrs  a  paper  on  the  walls,  one  or  two  moral  novels,  and  always  the 
Bible.  The  cottage  is  clean ;  the  habits  are  orderly ;  the  plates,  with 
their  blue  pattern,  regularly  arranged,  look  well  above  the  shining 
dresser ;  the  red  floor-tiles  have  been  swept ;  there  are  no  broken  or 
dirty  panes ;  no  doors  off  hinges,  shutters  unhung,  stagnant  pool«, 
straggling  dunghills,  as  amongst  the  French  villagers ;  the  little  garden 
is  kept  free  from  weeds;  frequently  roses  and  honeysuckle  round 
the  door ;  and  on  Sunday  we  can  see  the  father,  the  mother,  seated 
by  a  well-scrubbed  table,  with  tea  and  butter,  enjoy  their  home,  and 
the  order  they  have  established  there.  In  France  the  peasant  on 
Sunday  leaves  his  hut  to  visit  his  land:  what  he  aspires  to  is  posses- 
610U ;  what  Englishmen  love  is  comfort  There  is  <  no  land  in  which 
they  demand  more  in  this  respect.  An  Englishman  said  to  me,  not 
very  long  ago :  *  Our  great  vice  is  the  strong  desire  we  feel  for  all 
good  and  comfortable  things.     We  have  too  many  wants.     As  soon 

'  Leonce  do  Lavergrv,  £(  ^nomie  r urate  en  Angleterre,  passim  ^ 
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as  onr  peasants  have  a  little  money,  thej  bay  the  best  sherry  and  Um 
best  clothes,  instead  of  buying  a  bit  of  land.*  ^ 

As  we  rise  to  the  upper  classes,  this  taste  becomes  stronger.  la 
the  middle  ranks  a  man  burdens  himself  with  toil,  to  give  his  wife 
gaudy  dresses,  and  to  fill  his  house  with  the  hundred  thousand 
baubles  of  quasi-luxury.  Higher  still,  the  inventions  of  comfort  are  so 
multiplied  that  people  are  bored  by  them ;  there  are  too  many  news- 
papers and  reviews  on  your  bed-table  at  night;  too  many  kinds  oi 
carpets,  washstands,  matches,  towels  in  your  dressing-room ;  their  re* 
finement  is  endless  ;  you  would  think,  thrusting  your  feet  in  slippersi 
that  twenty  generations  of  inventors  were  required  to  bring  sole  and 
lining  to  this  degree  of  perfection.  Tou  cannot  conceive  clubs  better 
furnished  with  necessaries  and  superfluities,  houses  so  well  provided 
and  managed,  pleasure  and  abundance  so  cunningly  understood,  ser* 
▼ants  so  reliable,  respectful,  speedy.  Servants  in  the  last  census  were 
•the  most  numerous  class  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects;'  in  England 
there  are  five  where  in  France  they  have  two.  WJien  I  saw  in  Hyde 
Park  the  rich  young  ladies,  the  gentlemen  riding  and  driving,  when  I 
reflected  on  their  country  houses,  their  dress,  their  parks  and  stables, 
I  said  to  myself  that  verily  this  people  is  constituted  after  the  heart  oi 
economists :  I  mean,  that  it  is  the  greatest  producer  and  the  greatest 
consumer  in  the  world ;  that  none  is  more  apt  at  squeezing  out  and 
absorbing  the  quintessence  of  things ;  that  it  has  developed  its  wants 
at  the  same  time  as  its  resources ;  and  you  involuntarily  think  of  those 
insects  which,  after  their  metamorphosis,  are  suddenly  provided  with 
teeth,  feelers,  unwearying  claws,  admirable  and  tenible  instruments, 
fitted  to  dig,  saw,  build,  do  everything,  but  furnished  also  with  inces- 
sant hunger  and  four  stomachs. 

ra. 

How  is  the  ant-hill  governed  ?  As  the  train  advances,  yon  j  erof  iv«, 
amidst  farms  and  cultivation,  the  long  wall  of  a  park,  the  fa9ade  i  f  a 
castle,  more  generally  of  some  vast  ornate  mansion,  a  sort  of  coui.  try 
town-house,  of  inferior  architecture,  Gothic  or  Italian  pretensiona,  but 
surrounded  by  beautiful  lawns,  large  trees  scrupulously  preserred. 
Here  live  the  rich  bourgeois  ;  I  am  wrong,  the  word  is  false — I  must  say 
gentlemen  :  bourgeois  is  a  French  word,  and  signifies  the  lazy  rich,  who 
devote  themselves  to  rest,  and  take  no  part  in  public  life ;  here  it  is 
quite  diflerent ;  the  hundred  or  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  families 
who  spend  thousands  and  more  annually,  really  govern  the  country. 
And  this  ii  no  government  imported,  implanted  artificially  and  from 

'  De  Foe  was  of  the  aune  opinion,  and  pretended  that  economy  was  not  an 
English  virtue,  and  that  an  EDglishman  can  hardly  live  with  twenty  shillings  a 
week,  while  a  Dutchman  with  the  same  money  hecomes  wealthy,  and  leaves  hii 
childTcn  very  well  oft  An  English  labourer  lives  poor  and  wietcliedly  with  ains 
•hillingi  a  week,  whilst  a  Dutchman  Uvea  very  comfortably  with  the  saiue  salaiy. 
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without ;  it  18  ft  spontaneous  and  natural  goveniTnent.  As  soon  ai 
men  wish  to  act  together,  they  need  leaders ;  every  association,  volun- 
tary or  not,  has  one ;  whatever  it  be,  state,  army,  ship,  or  commonalty, 
it  cannot  do  without  a  guide  to  find  the  road,  enter  it,  call  the  rest, 
icold  the  laggards.  In  vain  we  call  ourselves  independent ;  as  soon  ai 
we  marah  in  a  body,  we  need  a  leader ;  we  look  right  and  left  expect- 
ing bim  to  show  himself.  The  great  thing  is  to  pick  him  out,  to  have 
tk9  besti  and  not  to  follow  another  in  his  stead  ;  it  is  a  great  advantage 
that  there  should  be  one,  and  that  we  should  acknowledge  him.  These 
men,  without  popular  election,  or  selection  from  above,  find  him  ready 
made  and  recognised  in  the  influential  landholder,  an  old  county  mao^ 
powerful  through  his  connections,  dependants,  tenantry,  interested  above 
all  else  by  his  great  possessions  in  the  affairs  of  the  neighbourhood, 
expert  in  the  concerns  which  his  family  have  managed  for  three  gene- 
rations, most  fitted  by  education  to  give  good  advice,  and  by  his  influ- 
ence to  lead  the  common  enterprise  to  a  good  result.  In  fact,  it  is 
thus  that  things  falls  out ;  rich  men  leave  London  by  hundreds  every 
day  to  spend  a  day  in  the  country ;  there  is  a  meeting  on  the  aflairs  of 
the  county  or  of  the  church ;  they  are  magistrates,  overseers,  presidents 
of  all  kinds  of  societies,  and  this  gratuitously.  One  has  built  a  bridge 
at  his  own  expense,  another  a  church  or  a  school;  many  establish 
public  libraries,  with  warmed  and  lighted  rooms,  in  which  the  villagers 
in  the  evening  find  the  papers,  games,  tea,  at  low  chai'ges, — in  a  word, 
simple  amusements  which  may  keep  them  from  the  gin-shop.  Many 
of  them  give  lectures;  their  sisters  or  daughters  teach  in  Sunday 
schools ;  in  fact,  they  ^ive  to  the  ignorant  and  poor,  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, justice,  administration,  civilisation.  I  have  seen  one,  having 
an  enormous  fortune,  who  on  Sunday  in  his  school  taught  singing 
to  little  girls.  Lord  Palmerston  offered  his  park  for  archery  meet- 
ings; the  Duke  of  Marlborough  opens  his  daily  to  the  public,  're- 
questing (this  is  the  word  used)  the  public  not  to  destroy  the  grass.* 
A  firm  and  proud  sentiment  of  duty,  a  genuine  public  spiiit,  a 
liberal  notion  of  what  a  gentleman  owes  to  himself,  gives  them  a 
moral  superiority  which  sanctions  their  command ;  probably  from  the 
lime  of  the  old  Greek  cities,  no  education  or  condition  has  been  seen  in 
which  the  innate  nobility  of  man  has  received  a  more  wholesome  or 
ccjmpleter  development.  In  short,  they  are  magistrates  and  patrons 
from  their  birth,  leaders  of  the  great  enterprises  in  which  capital  is 
risked,  promoters  of  all  charities,  all  improvements,  all  reforms,  and 
with  l^e  honours  of  command  they  accept  its  burdens.  For  observe, 
in  4X>ntrast  with  other  aristocracies,  they  are  well  educated,  liberal,  and 
maich  in  the  van,  not  at  the  tail  of  public  civilisation.  They  are  not 
drawing-room  exquisites,  as  our  marquises  of  the  eighteenth  century:  a 
k)rd  visits  his  fisheries,  studies  the  system  of  liquid  manures,  speaks  to 
the  piu'pose  about  cheese  ;  and  his  son  is  often  a  better  rower,  walker, 
•od  boxer  than  the  farmers.    They  are  not  malcontents,  like  the  Frcucl* 
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Dobilitj,  behind  their  age,  devoted  to  whist,  and  regretting  the  middle* 
ages.  They  have  travelled  through  Europe,  and  often  farther;  they  know 
languages  and  literature ;  their  daughters  read  Schiller,  Manzoni,  and 
Laniartine  ivith  ease.  By  means  of  reviews,  newspapers,  innumerob}; 
volumes  of  geography,  statistics,  and  travels,  they  have  the  world  il 
their  fii  ger-eixds.  They  support  and  preside  over  scientific  societies ; 
if  the  fit)e  inquirera  of  Oxford,  amidst  conventional  rigour,  have  been 
»■))'  to  give  their  explanations  of  the  Bible,  it  is  because  they  knew 
themselves  to  be  backed  by  enlightened  laymen  of  the  highest  rank. 
There  is  also  no  danger  that  this  aristocracy  of  talent  should  become 
a  set ;  it  renews  itself;  a  great  physician,  a  profotmd  lawyer,  an 
illustrious  general,  become  ennobled  and  found  families.  When  a 
manufacturer  or  merchant  has  gained  a  large  fortune,  he  first  thinks  of 
acquiring  an  estate ;  after  two  or  three  generations  his  family  has  taken 
root,  and  shares  in  the  government  of  the  country :  in  this  way  the 
best  saplings  of  the  great  popular  forest  come  to  recruit  the  aristocratic 
nursery.  Mark,  in  the  last  place,  that  the  institution  is  not  isolated. 
Throughout  there  are  leaders  recognised,  respected,  followed  with  con- 
fidence and  deference,  who  feel  their  responsibility,  and  carry  the  burden 
as  well  as  the  advantages  of  the  dignity.  There  is  such  an  institution 
in  marriage,  by  which  the  man  incontestably  rules,  followed  by  hit 
wife  to  the  end  of  the  world,  faithfully  waited  for  in  the  evenings,  un- 
shackled in  his  business,  of  which  he  does  not  speak.  There  is  such  in 
the  family,  when  the  father^  can  disinherit  his  children,  and  keeps  op 
with  them,  in  the  most  petty  circumstances  of  daily  life,  a  degree  of 
authority  and  dignity  unknown  in  France :  if  in  England  a  son,  througli 
ill-health,  has  been  away  for  some  time  from  his  home,  he  dare  notoome 
into  the  county  to  see  his  father  without  leave ;  a  servant  to  whom  I  gav« 
my  card  refused  to  take  it,  saying,  *  Oh  I  I  dare  not  now.  Master  ii 
dining.*  There  is  n^spect  in  all  ranks,  in  the  workshops  as  in  the  fields, 
in  the  army  as  in  the  family.  Throughout  there  are  inferiors  and 
superiors  who  feel  themselves  so ;  if  the  mechanism  of  established  power 
were  thrown  out  of  gear,  we  should  behold  it  reconstructed  of  itself; 
below  the  legal  constitution  is  the  social,  and  human  action  is  forced 
into  a  solid  mould  prepared  for  it. 

It  is  because  this  aristocratic  network  is  strong  that  human  action 
can  be  free ;  for  local  and  natural  government  being  rooted  through' 
out,  like  ivy,  by  a  hundred  small,  ever-growing  fibres,  the  sudden  move- 
nVeia*  violent  as  they  are,  are  not  capable  of  pulling  it  up  altogether,  io 
vain  men  speak,  cry  out,  call  meetings,  hold  processions,  form  leagues 
they  will  not  demolish  the  state ;  they  have  not  to  deal  with  a  set  ol 
functionaries  who  have  no  real  hold  on  the  country,  and  who,  like  aU 
external  applications,  can  be  repkced  by  anuthei'  set:  tlie  thirty  of 

»  In  familiar  language,  the  father  is  called  in  England  the  governor;  1» 
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forty  gentlemeD  of  a  district,  rich,  influential,  trusted,  useful  as  thej 
are,  will  become  the  leaders  of  the  district  *  As  we  see  in  the  papers, 
says  Montesquieu,  speaking  of  England,  '  that  they  ar ;  playing  the 
devil,  we  fancy  that  the  people  will  revolt  to-morrow.'  Not  at  all,  it  is 
their  way  of  speaking ;  they  only  talk  loudly  and  rudely.  Two  dayi 
after  I  arrived  in  London,  I  saw  advertising  men  walking  with  a  placan) 
on  their  backs  and  their  stomachs,  bearing  these  words :  '  Great  usurpa* 
tionl  Outrage  of  the  Lords,  in  their  vote  on  the  budget,  against  the  rights 
ci  the  people.*  But  then  the  placard  added,  *  Fellow-countrymen,  peti- 
tion I'  Things  end  thus ;  they  argue  in  free  terms,  and  if  the  reasoning 
is  good  it  will  spread.  Another  time  in  Hyde  Park,  orators  were  de- 
claiming in  the  open  air  against  the  Lords,  who  were  called  rogues. 
The  audience  applauded  or  hissed,  as  it  plejised  them.  *  After  all,'  said 
an  Englishman  to  me,  ^  this  is  how  we  manage  our  business.  With  us, 
when  a  man  has  an  idea,  he  writes  it;  a  dozen  men  think  it  good, 
and  then  all  contribute  money  to  publish  it ;  this  creates  a  little  associa- 
tion, which  grows,  prints  cheap  pamphlets,  gives  lectures,  then  petitions, 
calls  forth  public  opinion,  and  at  last  takes  the  matter  into  Parliament; 
Parliament  refuses  or  delays  it;  yet  the  matter  gains  weight:  the 
majority  of  the  nation  pushes,  forces  open  the  doors,  and  then  you'll 
have  a  law  passed.'  It  is  open  to  every  one  to  do  this ;  workmen  can 
league  against  their  masters;  in  fact,  their  associations  embrace  all 
England ;  at  Preston  I  believe  there  was  once  a  strike  which  lasted  more 
than  six  months.  They  will  sometimes  mob,  but  never  revolt ;  they  know 
political  economy  by  this  time,  and  understand  that  to  do  violence  to 
capital  is  to  suppress  work.  Above  all,  they  are  cool ;  here,  as  elsewhere, 
temperament  has  great  influence.  Anger^  blood  does  not  rise  at  once 
to  their  eyes,  as  in  the  southern  nations ;  a  long  interval  always  separates 
idea  from  action,  and  wise  arguments,  repeated  calculations,  occupy 
the  intervaL  Go  to  a  meeting,  consider  men  of  every  condition,  the 
la/lies  who  come  for  the  thirtieth  time  to  hear  the  same  speech,  full 
of  figures,  on  education,  cotton,  wages.  They  do  not  seem  to  be 
wearied  ;  they  can  bring  argument  against  argument,  be  patient,  pro- 
test gravely,  recommence  their  protest ;  they  are  the  same  people  who 
wait  for  the  train  on  the  platform,  without  getting  crushed,  and  who 
{liiiy  cricket  for  a  couple  of  hours  without  raising  their  voices  or 
qoarrelling  for  an  instant.  Two  coachmen,  who  run  into  one  another, 
set  themselves  free  without  storming  or  scolding.  Thus  their  political 
association  endures ;  they  can  be  free  because  they  have  natural  leaders 
and  patient  nerves.  After  all,  the  state  is  a  machine  like  other  machines  i 
try  to  have  good  wheels,  and  take  care  you  don*t  break  them  ;  English- 
men have  the  double  advantage  of  possessing  yiStj  good  ones,  and  ol 
Bauaging  them  coolly. 

IV. 

Bach  is  our  Englishman,  with  his  provision  and  his  administration 
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Now  Aat  he  has  provided  for  private  comfort  and  public  secnritj, 
what  will  he  do,  and  how  will  he  govern  himself  in  this  higher,  noblei 
domain,  to  which  man  climbs  to  contemplate  beauty  and  truth  ?     At 
all  events,  the  arts  do  not  lead  him  there.     That  vast  London  is  mono- 
mental  ;  but,  like  the  castle  of  a  man  who  has  become  rich,  everything 
there  is  well  preserved  and  costly,  but  nothing  more.     Those  loftj 
houses  of  massive  stone,  burdened  with  porches,  short  columns,  Gredt 
lecorations,  are  generally  gloomy;  the  poor  columns  of  the  monu- 
ments seem  washed  with  ink.     On  Sunday,  in  foggy  weather,  yon 
would  think  yourself  in  a  cemetery;  the  perfect  readable  namei  on 
the  houses,  in  brass  letters,  are  like  sepulchral  inscriptions.     There  it 
nothing  beautiful:  at  most,  the  varnished  middle-class  hooses,  witk 
their  patch  of  green,  are  pleasant;  we  feel  that  they  are  well  kept, 
commodious,  capital  for  a  business  man  who  wants  to  amuse  himself 
and  unbend  after  a  hard  day's  work.    But  a  finer  and  higher  sentiment 
oould  relish  nothing  there.    As  to  the  statues,  it  is  difficult  not  to  laugh 
at  them.    You  should  see  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  with  his  cocked  hiit 
with  iron  plumes ;  Nelson,  vrith  a  cable  which  serves  him  for  a  tail, 
planted  on  his  column,  and  pierced  by  a  lightning-conductor,  like  t 
rat  impaled  on  the  end  of  a  pole ;  or  again,  the  half-dressed  Waterloo 
Generals,  crowned  by  Victory.     The  English,  though  flesh  and  bone^ 
seem  manufactured  out  of  sheet-iron :  how  much  more  so  will  English 
statues  look  ?     They  pride  themselves  on  their  painting  ;  at  least  they 
study  it  with  surprising  minuteness,  in  the  Chinese  fashion  ;  they  can 
paint  a  bottle  of  hay  so  exactly,  that  a  botanist  will  tell  the  species  of 
every  stalk ;  one  artist  lived  three  months  under  canvas  on  a  heath,  so 
that  he  might  thoroughly  know  heath.     Many  are  excellent  observers, 
especially  of  moral  expression,  and  succeed  very  well  in  showing  you  the 
soul  in  the  face;  we  are  instructed  by  looking  at  them  ;  we  go  through 
a  course  of  psychology  with  them ;  they  can  illustrate  a  novel ;  you 
would  be  touched  by  the  poetic  and  dreamy  meaning  of  many  of  their 
landscapes.     But  in  genuine  painting,  picturesque  painting,  they  are 
revolting.    I  do  not  think  there  were  ever  laid  upon  canvas  such  crude 
colours,  such  stiff  forms,  stuffs  so  much  like  tin,  such  glaring  contrasts 
Fancy  an  opera  with  nothing  but  false  notes  in  it.     You  may  see  ianil* 
scapes  painted  blood -red,   trees  which  split  the  canvas,  tiuf  vbicK 
looks  like  a  pot  of  overturned  green,  Christs  looking  as  if   ftiey  wtre 
baked  and  preserved  in  oil,  expressive  stags,  sentimental   dogs,  ca- 
dressed  women,  to  whom  we  should  like  forthwith  to  offer  a  garmenC. 
In  music,  they  import  the  Italian  opera;  it  is  an  orange  iree  kept 
up  at  great  cost  in  the  midst  of  beetroots.      The  arts  require  id)^ 
delicate  minds,  not  stoics,  especially  not  puritans,  easily  shocked  by 
dissonance,  inclined  to  sensuous  pleasure,  employing  their  long  periodi 
of  leisure,  their  free  reveries,  in  harmoniously  arranging,  and  with  no 
other  object  but  enjoyment,  forms,  colours,  and  sounds.     I  need  n^ 
•ay  that  here  the  bent  of  mind  is  quite  opposite ;  and  we  see  clearlj 
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enough  why,  smidst  these  combative  politicians,  these  lahoriont  toilers, 
these  men  of  energetic  action,  art  can  but  produce  exotic  or  ill-shaped 
fruit 

Not  8o  in  science ;  but  in  sdence  there  are  two  divisions.  It  may 
be  treated  as  a  business,  to  glean,  and  verify  objervations,  to  combine 
experiences,  to  arrange  figures,  to  weigh  probabilities,  to  discover  facts, 
pardal  lawo,  to  possess  laboratories,  libraries,  societies  charged  with 
storing  and  increasing  positive  knowledge;  in  all  this  Englishmen 
exceL  They  have  even  Lyells,  Darwins,  Owens,  able  to  embrace  and 
renew  a  science  ;  in  the  construction  of  the  vast  edifice,  the  industrious 
masons,  masters  of  the  second  rank,  are  not  lacking ;  .t  is  the  great 
architects,  the  thinkers,  the  genuine  speculative  minds,  who  fail  them  ; 
philosophy,  especially  metaphysics,  is  as  little  indigenous  here  as  music 
and  painting ;  they  import  it,  and  yet  they  leave  the  best  part  on  the 
road.  Carlyle  was  obliged  to  transform  it  into  a  mystical  poetry, 
humorous  and  prophetic  fancies ;  Hamilton  touched  upon  it  only,  to  de- 
clare it  chimerical ;  Stuart  Mill,  Buckle,  only  seized  the  most  palpablo 
part,«>-a  heavy  residuum,  positivism.  It  is  not  in  metaphysics  that  the 
Engliish  mind  can  find  its  vent.  It  is  on  other  objects  that  the  spirit 
of  liberal  inquiry — the  sublime  instincts  of  the  mind,  the  craving  for 
the  universal  and  the  infinite,  the  desire  of  ideal  and  perfect  things — 
will  fall  back.  Let  us  take  the  day  on  which  the  hush  of  business 
leaves  a  free  field  for  disinterested  aspirations.  There  is  no  more 
striking  spectacle  for  a  foreigner  than  Sunday  in  London.  The  streets 
are  empty,  and  the  churches  full.  An  Act  of  Parliament  forbids  any 
playing  to-day,  public  or  private  ;  the  public-houses  are  not  allowed  to 
harbour  people  during  divine  service.  Moreover,  all  respectable  people 
are  at  worship,  the  seats  are  full :  it  is  not  as  in  France,  where  there 
■re  none  but  servants,  old  women,  a  few  sleepy  people,  of  private  means, 
and  a  sprinkling  of  elegant  ladies ;  but  in  England  we  see  men  well 
dressed,  or  at  least  decently  clad,  and  as  many  gentlemen  as  ladies 
in  church.  Religion  does  not  remain  out  of  the  pnle,  and  below  the 
standard  of  public  culture ;  the  young,  the  learned,  the  best  of  the 
nation,  all  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  continue  attached  to  it.  The 
dergjnnan,  even  in  a  village,  is  not  a  peasants  son,  with  not  much  polish, 
Desh  from  college,  shackled  in  a  cloistral  education,  separated  from  society 
hy  i^libacy,  half-buried  in  medievalism.  He  is  a  man  of  the  times,  often 
a  ma  a  of  the  world,  often  of  good  family,  with  the  interests,  habits, 
liberties  of  other  men  ;  keeping  sometimes  a  carriage,  several  servants, 
having  elegant  manners,  generally  well  informed,  who  has  read  and  siill 
reads.  On  all  these  grounds  he  is  able  to  be  in  his  neighbourhood  the 
leader  of  ideas,  as  his  neighbour  the  squire  is  the  leader  of  business.  II 
he  does  not  walk  in  the  same  path  as  the  free-thinkers,  he  is  not  mor« 
than  a  step  or  two  behind  them ;  a  modem  man,  a  Parisian,  can  talk  with 
him  on  all  lofty  themes,  and  not  perceive  a  gulf  between  hb  own  mind 
and  tha  clergyman's.    Strictly  speaking,  he  is  a  layman  like  you;  the  only 
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difference  is.  that  lie  is  a  snperintendent  of  morality.  Eren  in  his  extn* 
nals,  except  for  occasional  bands  and  the  perpetual  white  tie,  he  is  lika 
yoQ :  at  first  sight,  you  would  take  him  for  a  professor,  a  magistrate,  oi 
a  notary ;  and  his  sermons  agree  with  his  person.  He  does  not  anttbe- 
matise  the  world ;  in  this  hb  doctrine  is  modem ;  he  follows  the  broad 
path  in  which  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation  hare  impelled  religion. 
When  Chrbtianity  arose,  eighteen  centuries  ago,  it  was  in  the  East,  in  tU 
land  of  thc^  Essenes  and  TherapeuUsts,  amid  unirersal  decay  and  deq^^ifi 
when  the  only  deUverance  seemed  a  reniinciation  of  the  woild,  an  aban- 
donment of  civil  life,  destruction  of  the  natural  instincts,  and  a  daily 
waiting  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  When  it  rose  again,  three  centor^ 
ago,  it  was  in  the  West,  amongst  laborious  and  half-free  peoples,  amidn 
universal  restoration  and  invention,  when  man,  improving  his  condition, 
regained  confidence  in  his  worldly  destiny,  and  widely  expanded  bis 
faculties.  No  wonder  if  the  new  Protestantism  differs  from  the  ancient 
Christianity,  if  it  enjoins  action  instead  of  preaching  asceticism,  if  it 
authorises  comforts  in  place  of  prescribing  mortification,  if  it  hononn 
marriage,  work,  patriotism,  inquiry,  science,  all  natural  afiections  snd 
faculties,  in  place  of  praising  celibacy,  retreat,  scorn  of  the  age,  ecstasy, 
captivity  of  mind,  and  mutilation  of  the  heart  By  this  infusion  of  the 
modern  spirit,  Christianity  has  received  new  blood,  and  Protestantism 
now  constitutes,  with  science,  the  two  motive  organs,  and,  as  it  were^ 
the  double  heart  of  European  life.  For,  in  accepting  the  rehabilitatioo 
of  the  world,  it  has  not  renounced  the  purification  of  man's  heart ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  towards  this  that  it  has  directed  its  whole  effort  It 
has  cut  off*  from  religion  all  the  portions  which  are  not  thb  Yery  purifi- 
cation, and,  by  reducing  it,  has  strengthened  it  An  institution,  like  s 
machine,  and  like  a  man,  is  the  more  powerful  for  being  more  special : 
a  work  is  done  better  because  it  is  done  singly,  and  because  we  con- 
centrate ourselves  upon  it  By  the  suppression  of  legends  and  religioof 
practices,  human  thought  in  its  entirety  has  been  concentrated  on  • 
single  object — moral  amelioration.  It  is  of  this  men  speak  in  tbe 
churches,  gravely  and  coldly^  with  a  succession  of  sensible  and  solid 
arguments ;  how  a  man  ought  to  reflect  on  his  duties,  mark  them  one 
by  one  in  his  mind,  make  for  himself  principles,  have  a  sort  of  inner 
code,  freely  accepted  and  firmly  established,  to  which  he  may  refer  ^11 
his  actions  without  bias  or  hesitation ;  how  these  principles  may  btt 
rooted  by  practice ;  how  unceasing  examination,  personal  effort,  tbe 
continual  edification  of  himself  by  himself,  ought  slowly  to  confirm  om 
resolution  in  uprightness.  These  are  the  questions  which,  with  a  multi- 
tude of  examples,  proofs,  appeals  to  dally  experience,*  are  brought  forward 
in  all  the  pulpits,  to  develop  in  man  a  voluntary  reformation,  a  guard  and 
empire  over  himself,  the  habit  of  self-restraint,  and  a  kind  of  modern 

*  Jj^i  the  readoT,  amongst  many  others,  peruse  the  sennona  of  Dt.  Anoli 
deUverod  in  th«  School  Chapel  at  Bugby.  ^.^.^.^^  by  GoOglc 
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•loicism,  almost  as  noble  as  the  ancieiit.  On  all  bands  laymen  belp  in  this; 
and  moral  warning,  given  by  literature  as  well  as  by  theology,  unites  in 
harmony,  society,  and  the  clergy.  Hardly  ever  does  a  book  paint  a  mai 
in  a  disinterested  manner :  critics,  philosophers,  historians,  novelists,  pc«tf 
eren,  give  a  lesson,  maintain  a  theory,  unmask  or  punish  a  vice,  ref  re- 
lent a  temptation  overcome,  relate  the  history  of  a  character  becoming 
formed.  Their  exact  and  minute  description  of  sentiments  ends  always 
in  approbation  or  blame ;  they  are  not  artists,  but  moralists :  it  is  only 
in  a  Protestant  country  that  you  will  find  a  novel  entirely  occupied  in 
describing  the  progress  of  moral  sentiment  in  a  child  of  twelve.^  AU 
eo-operate  in  this  direction  in  religion,  and  even  in  the  mystic  part  of  it. 
Byzantine  distinctions  and  subtleties  have  been  allowed  to  fall  away ; 
Germanic  curiosities  and  speculations  have  not  been  introduced ;  the 
God  of  conscience  reigns  alone ;  feminine  sweetness  has  been  cut  off;  we 
do  not  find  the  husband  of  soids,  the  lovable  consoler,  whom  the  Imita^ 
Hon  ofJeaus  Christ  follows  even  in  his  tender  dreams ;  something  manly 
breathes  from  religion  in  England ;  we  find  that  the  Old  Testament, 
tiic  severe  Hebrew  Psalms,  have  left  their  imprint  here.  It  is  no  longer 
an  mtimate  friend  to  whom  a  man  confides  his  petty  desires,  hb  small 
troubles,  a  sort  of  affectionate  and  quite  human  priestly  guide ;  it  is  no 
longer  a  king  whose  relations  and  courtiers  he  tries  to  gain  over,  and  fronL 
whom  he  looks  for  favours  or  places ;  we  see  in  him  only  a  guardian  o^ 
duty,  and  we  speak  to  him  of  nothing  else.  What  we  ask  of  him  if 
the  strength  to  be  virtuous,  the  inner  renewal  by  which  we  become 
capable  of  always  doing  good  ;  and  such  a  prayer  is  in  itself  a  sufficient 
lever  to  tear  a  man  from  his  weaknesses.  What  we  know  of  the  Deity 
is  that  he  is  perfectly  just ;  and  such  a  reliance  suffices  to  represent  all 
the  events  of  life  as  an  approach  to  the  reign  of  justice.  Strictly 
speaking,  justice  alone  exists  ;  the  world  is  a  figure  which  conceals  it, 
but  heart  and  conscience  sustain  it,  and  there  is  nothing  important  or 
true  in  man  but  the  embrace  by  which  he  holds  it.  So  speak  the  old 
grave  prayers,  the  severe  hymns  which  are  sung  in  the  church,  ac* 
eompanied  by  the  organ.  Though  a  Frenchman,  and  brought  up  in  a 
different  religion,  I  heard  them  with  sincere  admiration  and  emotion. 
Serious  and  grand  poems,  which,  opening  a  path  to  the  Infinite,  let  a 
ray  ot  light  into  the  limitless  darkness,  and  satisfy  the  deep  poetic 
instincts,  the  vague  desire  of  sublimity  and  melancholy,  which  this  race 
baa  manifested  from  its  origin,  and  which  it  has  preserved  tc  the  end. 

V. 

At  the  basis  of  the  present  as  of  the  past  ever  reappears  an  innei 
and  persistent  cause,  the  character  of  the  race ;  transmission  and  climate 
bare  maintained  it  f  a  violent  perturbation — ^the  Norman  Conquest—^ 

•  The  Wide,  Wide  Worid,  by  Elizabeth  Wetlierell  (an  American  book) 
Sec  ftlfK)  the  novels  of  Miss  Yonge,  and,  above  all,  those  of  Qeor^e  Eliot 
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warped  it ;  flnallj,  after  various  osoillatioriS,  it  was  manifested  by  tl  e 
conception  of  a  special  ideal,  which  gradually  fashioned  or  produced 
religion,  literature,  institutions.  Thus  fixed  and  expressed,  it  wh 
thenceforth  the  mover  of  the  rest ;  it  explains  the  present,  on  it  dii- 
pends  the  future ;  its  force  and  direction  will  produce  the  present  and 
future  civilisation.  Now  that  great  historic  violences — ^I  mean  the 
destructions  and  enslavements  of  peoples — have  become  almost  im« 
pi'acticable,  each  nation  can  develop  its  life  according  to  its  own  cro« 
ception  of  life ;  the  chances  of  a  war,  a  discovery,  have  no  hold  bnt  on 
details ;  national  inclinations  and  aptitudes  alone  now  draw  the  great 
features  of  a  national  history ;  when  twenty-five  million  men  conceive 
the  good  and  useful  after  a  certain  type,  they  will  seek  and  end  by 
attaining  this  kind  of  the  good  and  useful  The  Englishman  hu 
henceforth  his  priest,  his  gentleman,  his  manufacture,  his  comfort^  and 
his  noveL  If  you  wish  to  seek  in  what  sense  this  woi^  will  alter, 
you  must  seek  in  what  sense  the  central  conception  will  alter.  A 
vast  revolution  has  taken  place  during  the  last  three  centuries  in 
human  intelligence, — like  those  regular  and  vast  uprisings  which,  di» 
placing  a  continent,  displace  all  the  prospects.  We  know  that  positive 
discoveries  go  on  increasing  day  by  day,  that  they  will  increase  daily 
more  and  more,  that  from  object  to  object  they  reach  the  most  lofty, 
that  they  begin  by  renewing  the  soieDce  of  man,  that  their  tuefa 
application  and  their  philosophical  consequences  are  ceaselessly  un- 
folded ;  in  short,  that  their  universal  encroachment  will  at  last  com- 
prise the  whole  human  mind.  From  this  body  of  invading  truths 
springs  in  addition  an  original  conception  of  the  good  and  the  useful, 
and,  moreover,  a  new  idea  of  state  and  church,  art  and  industry, 
philosophy  and  religion.  This  has  its  power,  as  the  old  idea  had ;  it 
is  scientific,  if  the  other  was  national ;  it  is  supported  on  proved  facti^ 
if  the  other  was  upon  established  things.  Already  thdr  opposition  it 
being  manifested ;  already  their  results  begin ;  and  we  may  affiin 
beforehand,  that  the  proximate  condition  of  English  oivilisatiMi  will 
depend  upon  tbeir  diveigenoe  and  their  agremnflBt, 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 

Tub  translator  tliinka  it  due  to  M.  Taine  to  state,  that  the  fifth  book,  on  th« 
Modem  Authors,  was  written  whilst  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  Macaulay  were  stU] 
alive.     He  also  gives  the  original  preface  of  that  book : — 

*TliiB  fifth  book  is  the  sequel  to  the  History  qf  Ehtglish  Literature;  it  is 
written  on  another  plan,  because  the  subject  is  different.  The  present  period  is 
nni  yet  completed,  and  the  ideas  which  govern  it  are  in  process  of  formation,  that 
ia,  in  the  rough.  We  cannot  therefore  as  yet  systematically  arrange  them.  W  hen 
iocninents  are  still  mere  indications,  history  is  necessarily  reduced  to  studies ; 
tuienr.e  is  moulded  on  existence ;  and  our  conclusions  cannot  be  other  than  incom- 
plete, ao  long  as  the  facts  which  suggest  them  are  unfinished.  Fifty  years  hence 
fie  history  of  this  age  may  be  written ;  in  the  meantime  we  can  but  sketch  it. 
have  selected  &om  contemporary  English  vrriters  the  most  original  minds,  the 
moat  consistent,  and  the  most  contrasted ;  they  may  be  regarded  as  specimens, 
representing  the  common  features,  the  opposite  tendencies,  and  consequently  the 
general  direction  of  the  public  mind. 

■  They  are  only  specimens.     By  the  sMe  of  Maeaulay  and  Carlyle  we  have  his- 
torians like  Hallam,  Buckle,  and  Grote ;  by  the  side  of  Dickens,  novel«wiiters  like 
Bulwer,  Charlotte  Bronte,  Mrs.  Gaskell,  George  Eliot,  and  many  more ;  by  the 
aide  of  Tennyson,  poets  like  Elizabeth  Browning;  by  the  side  of  Stuart  Mill, 
philosophers  like  Hamilton,  Bain,  and  Herbert  Spencer.     I  paiis  over  the  vast 
number  of  men  of  talent  who  write  anonymously  in  reviews,  and  who,  like  soldiers 
in  an  army,  display  at  times  more  clearly  than  their  generals  the  faculties  and 
inclinations  of  their  time  and  their  country.     If  we  look  for  the  common  marks 
in  this  multitude  of  varied  minds,  we  shall,  I  think,  find  the  two  salient  features 
which  I  have  already  pointed  out.    One  of  these  features  is  proper  to  English 
civilisation,  the  other  to  the  civilisation  of  the  nineteenth  century.    The  one  ii 
national,  the  other  European.     On  the  one  hand,  special  to  this  people,  theix 
literature  is  an  inquiry  instituted  into  humanity,  altogether  positive,  and  conse- 
quently only  partially  beautiful  or  philosophical,  but  very  exact,  minute,  useful^ 
and  moreover  very  moral ;  and  this  to  such  a  degree,  that  sometimes  the  generosity 
«r  purity  of  its  aspirations  raises  it  to  a  height  which  no  artist  or  philosopher  has 
transcended.     On  the  other  hand,  in  common  with  the  various  peoples lof  our  age^ 
tUs  literatura  subordinates  dominant  creeds  and  institutions  to  private  inquiry 
and  established  science— I  mean,  to  that  iiresponsible  tiibunal  which  is  erected 
in  each  man's  individual  conscience,  and  to  that  universal  authority  which  th« 
diverse  human  judgments,  mutually  rectified,  and  controlled  by  practice^  borroii 
from  the  verifications  of  experience,  and  Irom  their  own  harmony. 

'  Whatever  be  the  judgment  passed  on  these  tendencies  and  on  these  doctrines, 
we  cannot,  I  think,  reifuse  them  the  merit  of  spontaneity  and  originality.  They 
sre  living  and  thriving  planta.    The  six  writers,  described  in  this  volumci  havs 
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expressed  efflcaeions  and  complete  ideas  on  Ck>d,  natnrc,  man,  tefence,  rdigtoOk 
art,  and  morality.  To  produce  such  ideas  we  have  in  Europe  at  this  day  bat  threi 
nations — England,  Germany,  and  France.  Those  of  England  will  hero  be  fbuai 
■mngedf  dbcussed,  and  compared  with  those  of  the  other  two  Uiinting  coimtrio.' 


CHAPTER    L 

The  NoveL— Diokenis 
1 1.— Thb  Authob. 


L  Oonnectiofn  of  the  different  elements  of  a  talent— Importance  of  flie  \ 

tive  faculty. 
IL  Lucidity  and  intensity  of  imagination  In  Dickens — ^Boldness  and  rehemeaei 

of  his  fancy — How  with  him  inanimate  objects  are  personified  and  im* 

passioned — Wherein  his  conception  is  akin  to  intuition<«-'How  he  de 

scribes  idiots  and  madmen. 
III.  The  objects  to  which  he  directs  his  enthusiasm — ^His  trivialities  and  minate 

nees — Wherein  he  resembles  the  painters  of  his  country — Wherein  k 

differs  from  George  Sand — Miu  Ruth  and  OenevUve — ^A  journey  in  a 

ffO^\i^>h. 
I  y,  Yehemenoe  of  the  emotions  which  this  kind  of  imagination  mnst  produce— 

His  pathos— fS'^Aen,  the  factory  hand— His  humour— Why  he  attaint 

to  buffoonery  and  oaiicatore— Recklessness  and  nenrous  exaggeration  d 

his  gaiety. 

S  2.— The  PuBua 
English  noTsls  are  compelled  to  be  moral — Wherein  this  constraint  modifiei 
the  idea  of  love — Ck>mparison  of  loye  in  George  Sand  and  Dickens- 
Pictures  of  the  young  girl  and  the  wife — Wherein  this  constraint  qualifia 
the  idea  of  passion — Comparison  of  passions  in  Balzac  and  Dickena— Is- 
convenience  of  this  foregone  necessity — How  comic  or  odious  masks  sn 
substituted  for  natural  characters — Comparison  of  Feektmjf  taid  Ttnitfi 
—Why  unity  of  action  is  absent  in  Dickens 

1 8. — ^Thb  Chailagtxbs. 

L  Two  classes  of  characters— Natural  and  Instinctire  charactors  Ardfldal 
and^  positive  characters — Preference  of  Dickens  for  the  fint>— 'Averikia 
against  the  second. 
IL  The  hypocrite — Mr.  Pecksniff— Wherein  he  is  £ngli«h— Comparisoa  f 
Pecksniff  and  Tartuffe — The  positive  man — Mr.  Gradziind — The  pi«ad 
man — Mr.  Dombey — Wherein  tnese  characters  are  English. 

HL  Children — Wanting  in  French  literature — Little  Joqm  and  David  Cofpm^ 
fidd — Men  of  the  lower  orders. 

IV..  The  ideal  man  according  to  Dickens — ^Wherein  this  conception  correspoodi 
to  a  public  need — Opposition  of  culture  and  nature  in  England — R«M«r 
tion  of  sense  and  mstinct  oppressed  by  conventionalism  and  mle-Sas 
cess  of  Dickens. 
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WEEE  Diclceng  dead,  his  biography  might  be  written.  On  the 
day  after  the  burial  of  a  celebrated  man,  his  friends  and 
enemies  apply  themsolves  to  the  work ;  his  schoolfellows  relate  in  the 
newspapers  his  boyish  pranks ;  another  man  recalls  exactly,  and  word 
for  word,  the  conversations  he  had  with  him  a  score  of  years  ago.  The 
lawyer,  who  manages  the  affairs  of  the  deceased,  draws  up  a  list  of  the 
difle^nt  offices  he  has  filled,  his  titles,  dates  and  figures,  and  revoali 
to  the  matter-of-fact  readers  how  the  money  left  has  been  invested,  and 
bow  the  fortune  has  been  made ;  the  grandnephews  and  second  cousins 
publish  an  account  of  his  acts  of  humanity,  and  the  catalogue  of  his 
domestic  virtues.  If  there  is  no  literary  genius  in  the  family,  they 
select  an  Oxford  man,  conscientious,  learned,  who  treats  the  dead  like 
a  Greek  author,  amasses  endless  documents,  involves  them  in  endless 
comments,  crowns  the  whole  With  endless  discussions,  and  comes  ten 
years  later,  some  fine  Christmas  morning,  with  his  white  tie  and  placid 
smile,  to  present  to  the  assembled  family  three  quartos,  of  eight  hundred 
pages,  the  easy  style  of  which  would  send  a  German  from  Berlin  to 
sleep.  He  is  embraced  by  them  ¥rith  tears  in  their  eyes ;  they  make 
him  sit  down ;  he  is  the  chief  ornament  of  the  festivities ;  and  his  work 
is  sent  to  the  EdhUmrgh  Remew.  The  latter  groans  at  the  sight  of  the 
enormous  present,  and  tells  off  a  young  and  intrepid  member  of  the 
staff  to  concoct  some  kind  of  a  biography  from  the  table  of  contents. 
Another  advantage  of  posthumous  biographies  is,  that  the  dead  man  it 
ao  longer  there  to  refute  either  biographer  or  man  of  learning. 

Unfortunately  Dickens  is  still  alive,  and  refutes  the  biographies 
made  of  bim.  What  is  worse,  he  claims  to  be  his  own  biographer. 
His  translator  in  French  once  asked  him  for  a  few  particulars  of  his 
Kfe  ;  Dickens  replied  that  he  kept  them  for  himself.  Without  doubt, 
David  Copperfieldy  his  best  novel,  has  much  the  appearance  of  a  con- 
fession ;  but  where  does  the  confession  end,  and  how  far  does  fiction 
embroider  truth  ?  All  that  is  known,  or  rather  all  that  is  told,  is  that 
Dickens  was  born  in  1812,  that  he  is  the  son  of  a  shorthand -writer, 
that  he  was  himself  at  first  a  shorthand- writer,  that  he  was  poor  and 
unfortunate  in  his  youth,  that  hb  novels,  published  in  parts,  have  gaim*l 
for  him  a  great  fortune  and  an  immense  reputation.  The  reader  :iu) 
conjecture  the  rest ;  Dickens  will  tell  him  it  one  day,  when  he  writtaj 
his  memoirs.  Meanwhile  he  closes  the  door,  and  leaves  outside  the  too 
inquisitive  folk  who  go  on  knocking.  He  has  a  right  to  do  so.  Though 
a  man  may  be  illustrious,  he  is  not  on  that  account  public  property  ;  he 
b  not  constrained  to  be  confidential ;  he  still  belongs  to  himself;  he  may 
reserve  of  himself  what  he  thinks  proper.  If  we  give  our  works  to  our 
readers,  we  do  not  give  our  lives.  Let  us  be  satbfied  with  what  Dickens 
has  given  us.  Forty  volumes  sufifice,  and  more  than  sufiice,  to  enable  us 
to  know  a  man  weU ;  moreover,  they  show  of  him  all  that  it  is  important 
to  know.  It  b  not  through  the  accidental  circumstancef  of  his  life  thai 
he  belongs  to  historyi  but  by  hb  talent;  and  hb  talent  i&in  his  books. 
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A  man*8  genius  is  like  a  clock ;  it  has  its  mecbanism,  and  amongst  iti 
parts  a  mainspring.  Find  out  this  spring,  show  how  it  communicatet 
movement  to  the  others,  pursue  this  movement  from  part  to  part  down 
to  the  hands  in  which  it  ends.  This  inner  history  of  genius  does  nol 
depend  upon  the  outer  history  of  the  man ;  and  it  is  worth  mora 

f  1. — ^The  Adthob. 
L 

Hie  first  question  which  should  be  asked  in  connecdon  with  an  artiirt 
is  this:  How  does  he  regard  objects?  With  what  clearness,  what 
energy,  what  force  ?  The  reply  defines  his  whole  work  beforehand : 
for  in  a  writer  of  novels  the  imagination  is  the  master  faculty  ;  the  ait 
of  composition,  good  taste,  appreciation  of  truth,  depend  upon  it ;  one 
degree  more  of  veliemence  destroys  the  style  which  expresses  it,  changes 
the  characters  which  it  produces,  breaks  the  framework  in  which  it  is 
enclosed.  Consider  that  of  Dickens,  and  you  will  perceive  therein  tfas 
cause  of  his  faults  and  his  merits,  his  p6wer  and  his  excess. 

II. 

He  has  the  painter  in  him,  and  the  English  painter.  Nerer  surdy 
did  a  mind  figiire  to  itself  with  more  exact  detail  or  greater  energy  ail 
the  parts  and  tints  of  a  picture.  Read  this  description  of  a  storm; 
the  images  seem  photographed  by  a  dazzling  electiic  light : 

'  The  eye,  partaking  of  the  quickness  of  the  flashing  light,  saw  in  its  evoy 
gleam  a  multitude  of  objects  which  it  could  not  see  at  steady  noon  in  fifty  timai 
that  period.  Bells  in  steeples,  with  the  rope  and  wheel  that  moved  them  ;  ragg^ 
nests  of  birds  in  cornices  and  nooks ;  faces  full  of  consternation  in  the  tilted  wag- 
gons that  came  tearing  past:  their  frightened  teams  ringing  out  a  warning  which 
the  tliunder  drowned  ;  harrows  and  ploughs  left  out  in  fields  ;  miles  upon  iail«" 
t(  hedge-divided  country,  with  the  distant  fringe  of  trees  as  obvious  as  the  scuv- 
cr  jw  in  the  beanfield  close  at  hand  ;  in  a  trembling,  vivid,  fiickering  instant 
everything  was  clear  and  plain  :  then  came  a  fiush  of  red  into  the  yellow  light ; 
A  change  to  blue  ;  a  brightness  so  intense  that  there  was  nothing  else  but  light; 
and  then  the  deepest  and  profoundest  darkness.'  ^ 

An  imagination  so  lucid  and  energetic  cannot  but  animate  inanimate 
uhji'Cts  without  an  effort  It  provf»kes  in  the  mind  in  which  it  works 
extraordinary  emotions,  and  the  author  pours  over  the  objects  which 
he  figures  to  himself,  something  of  the  ever- welling  passion  which  over- 
flows in  him.  Stones  for  him  take  a  voice,  white  walls  swell  out  in^ 
big  phantoms,  black  wells  yawn  hideously  and  mysteriously  in  the 
darkness ;  legions  of  strange  creatures  whirl  shuddering  over  the  htt* 
tastic  landscape ;  blank  nature  is  peopled,  inert  matter  moves.  Bol 
the  images  remain  clear ;  in  this  madness  there  is  nothing  vague  ol 

^  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xlii.    The  translator  has  used  the  *  Charles  Pioli 
euR  '  edition,  1868, 18  vols. 
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disorderly ;  imaginary  objects  are  designed  with  ontlines  as  precise  and 
details  as  numerous  as  real  objects,  and  the  dream  is  equal  to  the  truth. 
There  is,  amongst  others,  a  description  of  the  night  wind,  quaint  and 
powerful,  which  recalls  certain  pages  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  The 
source  of  this  description,  as  of  all  those  of  Dickens,  is  pure  imagination. 
He  does  not,  like  Walter  Scott,  describe  in  order  to  give  his  reader  a 
map,  and  to  lay  down  the  locality  of  his  drama.  He  does  not,  like 
liOrd  Byron,  describe  from  love  of  magnificent  nature,  and  in  order  to 
displaj  a  splendid  succession  of  grand  pictures.  He  dreams  neither  of 
attiiini  ig  exactness  nor  of  selecting  beauty.  Struck  with  a  certain 
B])ectajle,  he  is  transported,  and  breaks  out  into  unforeseen  figures. 
Now  it  is  the  yellow  leaves,  pursued  by  the  wind,  fleeing  and  jostling, 
shivering,  scared,  in  a  giddy  chase,  lying  in  the  furrows,  drowned  in  the 
ditches,  perching  in  the  trees.^  Here  it  is  the  night  wind,  sweeping 
round  a  church,  moaning  as  it  tries  with  its  unseen  hand  the  windows 
and  the  doors,  and  seeking  out  some  crevices  by  which  to  enter : 

'  And  when  it  has  got  in  ;  as  one  not  finding  what  he  seeks,  whatever  that 
may  be  ;  it  wails  and  howls  to  issue  forth  again  :  and  not  content  with  stalking 
through  the  aisles,  and  gliding  round  and  round  the  pillars,  and  tempting  the 
iieep  oigan,  soars  up  to  the  roof,  and  strives  to  rend  the  rafters :  then  flings  itself 
despcdringly  upon  the  stones  below,  and  passes,  muttering,  into  the  vaults.  Anon, 
it  comes  up  stealthily,  and  creeps  along  the  walls :  seeming  to  read,  in  whispers, 
the  Inscriptions  sacred  to  the  Dead.  At  some  of  these,  it  breaks  out  shrilly,  as 
with  laughter  ;  and  at  others,  moans  and  cries  as  if  it  were  lamenting.'  * 

Hitherto  you  have  only  recognised  the  sombre  imagination  of  a  man 
of  the  north.  A  little  further  yon  perceive  the  impassioned  religion 
of  a  reTolutionary  Protestant,  when  he  speaks  to  you  of  *"  a  ghostly 
sound  too,  lingering  ¥rithin  the  altar  ^  where  it  seems  to  chaunt,  in  its 

'  *  It  was  small  tyranny  for  a  respectable  wind  to  go  wreaking  its  vengeance  on 
ioeh  poor  creatures  as  the  fallen  leaves  ;  but  this  wind  happening  to  come  up  with 
a  great  heof  of  them  just  after  venting  its  hiunonr  on  the  insulted  Dragon,  did  so 
disperse  and  scatter  them  that  they  fled  away,  pell-mell,  some  here,  some  there, 
rolling  over  each  other,  whirling  round  and  round  upon  their  thin  edges,  taking 
frantic  flights  into  the  air,  and  playing  all  manner  of  extraordinary  gambols  in  the 
extremity  of  their  distress.  Kor  was  this  enough  for  its  malicious  fiiry :  for,  not 
•ontent  with  driving  them  abroad,  it  charged  small  parties  of  them  and  hunted 
them  into  the  wheelwright's  saw-pit,  and  below  the  planks  and  timbers  in  the 
jard,  and,  scattering  the  sawdust  in  the  air,  it  looked  for  them  underneath,  and 
when  it  did  meet  with  any,  whew  1  how  it  drove  them  on  and  followed  at  their 
heelsl 

'  The  seared  leaves  only  flew  the  faster  for  all  this,  and  a  giddy  chase  it  was : 
fbr  they  got  into  unfrequented  places,  where  there  was  no  outlet,  and  where  their 
pursuer  kept  them  eddying  round  and  round  at  his  pleasure ;  and  they  crept  under 
the  eaves  of  houses,  and  clung  tightly  to  the  sides  of  hay-ricks,  like  bats ;  and 
tore  in  at  open  chamber  windows,  and  cowered  close  to  hedges ;  and^  in  shorti 
went  anywhere  for  safety.' — (Martin  Chuezleioit,  ch.  U.)         r^r^r^n]r> 

«  The  Ckimei  first  quarter.  ^' "^<^  '^  ^OOglC 
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wild  way,  of  Wrong  and  Murder  done,  and  false  Gods  worshipped ;  ia 
defiance  of  the  Tables  of  the  Law,  which  look  so  fair  and  smooth,  but 
are  so  flawed  and  broken.  Ugh !  Heaven  preserve  us,  sitting  snuglj 
xound  the  fire !  It  has  an  awful  voice,  that  wind  at  Midnight,  sin^g 
in  a  church ! '  But  an  instant  after,  the  artist  speaks  again ;  he  leadt 
you  to  the  belfry,  and  in  the  racket  of  the  accumulated  words,  com* 
luunicates  to  your  nerves  the  sensation  of  the  aerial  tempesL  The 
wind  whistles,  blows,  and  gambols  in  the  arches : 

*  High  up  in  the  steeple,  where  it  is  free  to  come  and  go  tbrongh  many  an  siry 
■rch  and  loophole,  and  to  twist  and  twine  itself  about  the  giddy  stair,  and  twiri 
the  groaning  weathercock,  and  make  the  very  tower  shake  and  shiver  I '  * 

Dickens  has  seen  it  all  in  the  old  belfry ;  his  thought  is  a  mirror;  nol 
the  smallest  or  ugliest  detail  escapes  him.  He  has  counted  *•  the  iroo 
rails  ragged  with  rust ; '  ^  the  sheets  of  lead,'  wrinkled  and  shriyelled, 
which  crackle  and  heave  astonished  under  the  foot  which  treads  them ; 
*  the  shabby  nests '  which  *  the  birds  stuff  into  corners '  of  the  mossy 
joists;  the  gray  dust  heaped  up;  '  the  speckled  spiders,  indolent  and  fat 
with  long  security,'  which,  hanging  by  a  thread,  *  swing  idly  to  and  fro 
in  the  vibration  of  the  bells,'  and  which  on  a  sudden  alarm  climb  up 
like  sailors  on  their  ropes,  or  *  drop  upon  the  ground  and  ply  a  score 
of  nimble  legs  to  save  a  life.'  This  picture  captivates  us.  Kept  up 
at  such  a  height,  amongst  the  fleeting  clouds  which  spread  their 
shadows  over  the  town,  and  the  feeble  lights  scarce  distinguished  in 
the  mist,  we  feel  a  sort  of  vertigo ;  and  we  hardly  fail  to  discorei^ 
with  Dickens,  thought  and  a  soul  in  the  metallic  voice  of  the  chimea 
which  inhabit  this  trembling  castle. 

He  makes  a  story  out  of  them,  and  it  is  not  the  first.  Dickens  it 
a  poet;  he  is  as  much  at  home  in  the  imaginative  world  as  in  the 
actual  Here  the  chimef  are  talking  to  the  old  messenger,  and  con- 
soling him.  Elsewhere  it  is  the  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  singing  of  all 
domestic  joys,  and  bringiog  before  the  eyes  of  the  desolate  master  the 
happy  evenings,  the  sanguine  hopes,  the  happiness,  the  quiet  cheerful- 
ness which  he  has  enjoyed,  and  which  he  has  no  longer  In  anothei 
tale  it  is  the  history  of  a  sick  and  precocious  child  who  feels  itself  dying, 
and  who,  sleeping  in  the  arms  of  its  sister,  hears  the  distant  song  of  thf 
murmuring  waves  which  rocked  him  to  sleep.  Object^  with  Dicken% 
take  their  hue  from  the  thoughts  of  his  characters,  His  imagination 
is  so  lively,  that  it  carries  everything  with  it  in  the  path  which  il 
chooses.  If  the  character  is  happy,  the  stones,  flowers^  and  doudj 
must  be  happy  too ;  if  he  is  sad,  nature  must  weep  with  him.  Even 
to  the  ugly  bouses  in  the  street,  all  speak.  The  style  runs  through 
a  swarm  of  visions ;  it  breaks  out  into  the  strangest  oddities.  Here  ii 
A  young  girl,  pretty  and  good,  who  crosses  Fountain  Court  and  the  low 
purlieus  in  search  of  her  brother.      What  more  simple  ?  what  ere 
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more  vulgai'?  Dickens  is  carried  away  by  it  To  entertain  her,  he 
•mnmons  up  birds,  trees,  houses,  the  fountain,  the  offices,  law  papers, 
and  much  besides.     It  b  a  folly,  and  it  is  all  but  as  enchantment : 

*  Whether  there  was  life  enough  left  in  the  slow  Tegetation  of  Fountain  Court 
finr  the  smoky  shrubs  to  hare  any  consciousness  of  the  brightest  and  purest-hearted 
little  woman  in  the  world,  is  a  question  for  gardeners,  and  those  who  are  learned 
in  the  lores  of  plants.  But,  that  it  was  a  good  thing  for  that  same  paved  yard  to 
bave  such  a  delicate  little  figure  flitting  through  it ;  that  it  passed  like  a  smile 
from  the  grimy  old  houses^  and  the  worn  flagstones,  and  left  them  duller,  darkei, 
sterner  than  before  ;  there  is  no  sort  of  doubt  The  Temple  fountain  might  have 
leaped  up  twenty  feet  to  greet  the  spring  of  hopeful  maidenhood,  that  in  her  person 
•tole  on,  sparkling,  through  the  diy  and  dusty  channels  of  the  Law ;  the  chirping 
spamws,  bred  in  Temple  chinks  and  crannies,  might  have  held  their  peace  to 
listen  to  imaginary  sky-larks,  as  so  fresh  a  little  creature  passed ;  the  dingy  boughs, 
unused  to  droop,  otherwise  than  in  their  puny  growth,  might  have  bent  down  in 
a  kindred  gracefulness,  to  shed  their  benedictions  on  her  graceful  head  ;  old  loTe< 
letters,  shut  up  in  iron  boxes  in  the  neighbouring  offices,  and  made  of  no  account 
among  the  heaps  of  family  papers  into  which  they  had  strayed,  and  of  which,  ir. 
their  degeneracy,  they  formed  a  part,  might  have  stirred  and  fluttered  with  a 
moment's  recollection  of  their  ancient  tenderness,  as  she  went  lightly  by.  Any- 
thing might  have  happened  that  did  not  happen,  and  never  will,  for  the  love  ol 
Both.'* 

This  is  far-fetched,  without  doubt  French  taste,  always  measured, 
revolts  against  these  affected  strokes,  these  sickly  prettinesses.  And 
yet  this  affectation  is  natural ;  Dickens  does  not  hunt  after  quaint- 
nesses ;  they  come  to  him.  His  excessive  imagination  is  like  a  string 
too  tightly  stretched ;  it  produces  of  itself,  without  any  violent  shock, 
sounds  not  otherwise  he^ird. 

We  shall  see  how  it  is  excited.  Imagine  a  shop,  no  matter  what 
shop,  the  most  repulsive ;  that  of  a  marine  store  dealer.  Dickens  sees 
the  barometers,  chronometers,  telescopes,  compasses,  charts,  maps, 
sextants,  speaking  trumpets,  and  so  forth.  He  sees  so  many,  sees 
them  so  clearly,  they  are  crowded  and  crammed,  they  replace  each 
other  so  forcibly  in  his  brain,  which  they  fill  and  litter;  there  ars 
io  many  geographical  and  nautical  ideas  scattered  under  the  glass* 
cases  hung  from  the  ceiling,  nailed  to  the  wall,  they  swamp  him  from 
•o  many  sides,  and  in  such  abundance,  that  he  loses  his  judgment 
*  The  shop  itself,  partaking  of  the  general  infection,  seemed  almost  to 
become  a  snug,  sea-going,  ship-shape  concern,  wanting  only  good  sea- 
room,  in  the  event  of  an  unexpected  launch,  to  work  its  way  securely 
to  any  desert  island  in  the  world.* ' 

The  difference  between  a  madman  and  a  man  of  genius  is  not  very 
great  Napoleon,  who  knew  men,  said  so  to  E^quiroL*  The  same 
iaeultj  leads  us  to  glory  or  throws  us  in  a  cell  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 
It  k  visionary  imagioatiou  which  forges  the  phantoms  of  the  madmao 

MarHn  OhuztUwU,  ch.  xlv.  •  Dambey  and  i3(m,  eh.  Iv 
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and  creates  the  personages  of  an  artist,  and  tbe  classifications  sernng 
for  the  first  may  serve  for  the  second.  The  imagination  of  Dickens  ii 
like  that  of  monomaniacs.  To  plimge  oneself  into  an  idea,  to  be 
absorbed  by  it^,  to  see  nothing  else,  to  repeat  it  under  a  hundred  forms, 
to  enlarge  it,  to  carry  it  thus  enlarged  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  to 
dazzle  and  overwhelm  him  with  it,  to  stamp  it  upon  him  so  tenacious 
and  impressive  that  he  can  never  again  tear  it  from  his  memory, — these 
are  the  great  features  of  this  imagination  and  style.  In  this,  David 
Copperfield  is  a  masterpiece.  Never  did  objects  rem^n  more  visible 
and  present  to  the  memory  of  a  reader  than  those  which  he  describes. 
The  old  house,  the  parlour,  the  kitchen,  Peggotty's  boat,  and  above 
all  the  school-yard,  are  interiors  whose  relief,  energy,  and  precision  are 
unequalled.  Dickens  has  the  passion  and  patience  of  the  painters  of 
his  nation ;  he  reckons  his  details  one  by  one,  notes  the  various  hues 
of  the  old  tree-trunks ;  sees  the  dilapidated  cask,  the  green  and  brokeo 
flagstones,  the  chinks  of  the  damp  walls ;  he  distinguishes  the  strange 
smells  which  rise  from  them  ;  marks  the  size  of  the  mossy  spots,  reads 
the  names  of  the  scholars  carved  on  the  door,  and  dwells  on  the  form 
of  the  letters.  And  this  minute  description  has  nothing  cold  about  it : 
if  it  is  thus  detailed,  it  is  because  the  contemplation  was  intense ;  it 
proves  its  passion  by  its  exactness.  We  felt  this  passion  without 
accounting  for  it ;  suddenly  we  find  it  at  the  end  of  a  page ;  the  bold- 
ness of  the  style  renders  it  visible,  and  the  violence  of  the  phrase 
attests  the  violence  of  the  impression.  Excessive  metaphors  bring 
before  the  mind  grotesque  fancies.  We  feel  ourselves  beset  by  ex- 
travagant visions.  Mr.  Mell  takes  his  flute,  and  blows  on  it,  says 
Copperfield,  *  until  I  almost  thought  he  would  gradually  blow  his  whole 
being  into  the  large  hole  at  the  top,  and  ooze  away  at  the  keys.*  *  We 
think  of  Hoffmann's  fantastic  tales ;  we  are  arrested  by  a  fixed  idea, 
and  our  head  begins  to  ache.  These  eccentricities  are  the  style  of 
sickness  rather  than  of  health. 

'  Tom  Pinch,  disabused  at  last,  diBCCvers  that  his  master  Pecksniff  is  a  hypo- 
critical rogue.  He  had  so  long  been  used  to  steep  the  Pecksniff  of  his  fancy  in 
his  tea,  and  spread  him  out  upon  his  toast,  and  take  him  as  a  relish  with  his  bdef« 
that  he  made  but  a  poor  breakfast  on  the  first  morning  after  his  expulsion.'  * 

Therefore  Dickens  is  admirable  in  the  depicture  of  hallucinations 
We  see  that  he  feels  himself  those  of  his  characters,  that  he  is  engrossed 
by  their  ideas,  that  he  enters  into  their  madness.  As  an  Englishmaa 
and  a  moralist,  he  has  described  remorse  frequently.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  said  that  he  makes  a  scarecrow  of  it,  and  that  an  artist  is  wrong  to 
transform  himself  into  an  assistant  of  the  policeman  and  the  preacher. 
What  of  that  ?  The  portrait  of  Jonas  Chuzzlewit  is  so  terrible,  that  we 
may  pardon  it  for  being  useful.  Jonas,  leaving  his  chamber  secretlyt 
has   treacherously  murdered   his   enemy,  and   thinks   thenceforth  ti 

*  Patid  Copperfield,  ch.  v.  «  Martin  GhuzzlewUt  eh.  xxxvi 
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breathe  in  peace ;  but  the  recollection  of  the  mnrder  gradually  dis- 
organises his  mind,  like  poison.  He  is  no  longer  able  to  control  his 
ideas ;  they  bear  him  on  with  the  fury  of  a  terrified  horse.  He  is  for 
ever  thinking,  and  shuddering  as  he  thinks,  of  the  chamber  where  they 
believed  he  slept.  He  sees  this  chamber,  counts  the  pattern,  pictures 
the  long  folds  of  the  dark  curtains,  the  hollows  of  the  bed  which  ha 
has  disarranged,  the  door  at  which  some  one  might  have  knocked. 
The  more  he  wants  to  escape  from  this  vision,  the  more  he  is  immersed 
in  it ;  it  is  a  burning  gulf  in  which  he  rolls,  struggling,  with  cries  and 
flweats  of  agony.  He  fancies  himself  lying  in  his  bed,  as  he  ought  to 
be,  and  an  instant  after  he  sees  himself  there.  He  fears' this  other 
self.  The  dream  is  so  vivid,  that  he  is  not  sure  that  he  is  not  in 
London.  *  He  became  in  a  manner  his  own  ghost  and  phantom.' 
And  this  imaginary  being,  like  a  mirror,  only  redoubles  before  his 
conscience  the  image  of  assassination  and  punishment  He  returns, 
and  shuffles,  with  pale  face,  to  the  door  of  his  chamber.  He,  a  man  of 
bosiness,  a  reckoner,  a  coarse  machine  of  positive  reasoning,  has  become 
as  fanciful  as  a  nervous  woman.  He  advances  on  tiptoe,  as  if  he  were 
afraid  of  rousmg  the  imaginary  man,  whom  he  pictures  lying  in  the 
bed.  At  the  moment  when  he  turns  the  key  in  the  lock,  *  a  monstroui 
fear  beset  his  mind.  What  if  the  murdered  man  were  there  before 
him  1'  At  last  he  enters,  and  buries  himself  in  his  bed,  burnt  up  with 
fever.  '  He  buried  himself  beneath  the  blankets,'  so  as  to  try  not  to 
see  the  cursed  room ;  he  sees  it  more  clearly  stilL  llie  rustling  of  the 
coverings,  the  buzz  of  an  insect,  the  beatings  of  his  heart,  all  cry  to 
him.  Murderer !  llis  mind  fintd  with  '  an  agony  of  listening '  on  the 
door,  he  ends  by  thinking  that  people  open  it ;  he  hears  it  creak.  His 
senses  are  distorted ;  he  dares  not  mistrust  them,  he  dares  no  longer 
beheve  in  them ;  and  in  this  nightmare,  in  which  drowned  reason  leaves 
nothing  but  a  chaos  of  hideous  forms,  he  finds  no  reality  but  the  inces- 
sant burden  of  his  convulsive  despair.  Thenceforth  all  his  thoughts, 
dangers,  the  whole  world  disappears  for  him  in  '  the  one  dread  ques- 
tion only,'  *  When  would  they  find  the  body  in  the  wood  ?'  He  forces  I 
himself  to  distract  his  thoughts  from  this ;  they  remain  stamped  and 
ghicd  to  it ;  they  hold  him  to  it  as  by  a  chain  of  iron.  He  continually 
figures  himself  going  into  the  wood,  '  going  softly  about  it  and  about  ii 
among  the  leaves,  approaching  it  nearer  and  nearer  through  a  gap  in 
the  boughs,  and  startling  the  very  flies,  that  were  thickly  sprinkled  all 
over  it,  like  heaps  of  dried  currants.'  And  he  always  ctnds  with  the 
idea  of  the  discovery ;  he  expects  news  of  it,  listening  rapt  to  the  criet 
and  shouts  in  the  street,  hearing  men  come  in  and  go  out,  come  up  and 
go  down.  At  the  same  time,  he  has  ever  before  his  eyes  that  corpse 
*  lying  alone  in  the  wood;'  *  he  was  for  ever  showing  and  presenting 
it,  as  it  were,  to  every  creature  whom  he  saw.  Look  here !  do  you 
know  of  this  ?  Is  it  found  ?  Do  you  suspect  me  ? '  If  he  had  been 
•ondemned  to  bear  the  body  in  his  arms,  and  lay  it  down  for  lecogn' 
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• 
lion  at  the  feet  of  erery  one  he  met^  it  could  not  hare  been  more  oob« 
Btantly  with  him,  or  a  cause  of  more  monotonous  and  dismal  occapatioa 
than  it  was  in  this  state  of  his  mind.^ 

Jonas  is  on  the  verge  of  madness.  There  are  other  charaotert 
quite  mad.  Dickens  has  drawn  three  or  four  portraits  of  madmeni 
very  agreeable  at  first  sight,  but  so  true  that  they  are  in  reality  horrible. 
^^  needed  an  imagination  like  his,  irregular,  excessive,  capable  of  fixed 

IS,  to  exhibit  the  derangements  of  reason.  Two  especially  there  are, 
..aich  make  us  laugh,  and  which  make  us  shuddex.  Augustus,  the 
gloomy  maniac,  who  is  on  the  point  of  marrying  Miss  Pecksniff ;  and 
poor  Mr.  Dick,  half  an  idiot,  half  a  monomaniac,  who  lives  with  Misi 
Trotwood.  To  understand  these  sudden  exaltations,  these  unforeseen 
gloominesses,  these  incredible  summersaults  of  perverted  sensibility; 
to  reproduce  these  hiatuses  of  thought,  these  interruptions  of  reason- 
ing, this  recurrence  of  a  word,  always  the  same,  which  breaks  in  upon 
a  phrase  attempted  and  overturns  renascent  reason ;  to  see  the  stupid 
smile,  the  vacant  look,  the  foolish  and  uneasy  physiognomy  of  these 
haggard  old  children  who  painfully  involve  idea  in  idea,  and  stumble 
at  every  step  on  the  threshold  of  the  truth  which  they  cannot  attain,  is 
a  faculty  which  Hoffmann  alone  has  possessed  in  an  equal  degree  with 
Dickens.  The  play  of  these  shattered  reasons  is  like  the  creaking  of  a 
dislocated  door ;  it  makes  one  sick  to  hear  it.  We  find,  if  we  like,  a  dis- 
cordant  burst  of  laughter,  but  we  discover  still  more  easily  a  groan  and 
a  lamentation,  and  we  are  terrified  to  gauge  the  lucidity,  strangeness, 
exaltation,  violence  of  imagination  which  has  produped  such  creations, 
which  has  carried  them  on  and  sustained  them  unbendingly  to  the  end, 
and  which  found  itself  in  its  proper  sphere  in  imitating  and  producing 
their  irrationality, 

m. 

To  what  can  this  force  be  applied  ?  Imaginations  differ  not  oniy 
In  their  nature,  but  also  in  their  object;  after  having  gauged  their 
energy,  we  must  define  their  domain;  in  the  broad  world  the  artist 
makes  a  world  for  himself ;  involuntarily  he  chooses  a  class  of  objects 
which  he  prefers ;  others  do  not  warm  his  genius,  and  he  does  not  per-^ 
ceive  them.  Dickens  does  not  perceive  great  things ;  this  is  the  second 
feature  of  his  imagination.  Enthusiasm  seizes  him  in  connection  with 
everything,  especially  in  connection  with  vulgar  objects,  a  curiosity 
shop,  a  sign- post,  a  town-crier.  He  has  vigour,  he  does  not  attain 
beauty.  His  instrument  gives  vibrating  sounds,  but  not  harmonious 
If  he  is  describing  a  house,  he  will  draw  it  with  geometrical  clearness ; 
he  will  put  all  its  colours  in  relief,  discover  a  face  and  thought  in  the 
shutters  and  the  pipes  ;  he  will  make  a  sort  of  human  being  out  of  the 
house,  grimacing  and  forcible,  which  will  chain  our  regard,  and  which 
we  shall  never  forget ;  but  he  will  not  see  the  grandeur  of  the  loog 
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monumental  line»,  the  calm  majesty  of  the  broad  shadows  boldly 
divided  by  the  white  plaster,  the  cheerfulness  of  the  light  which  covers 
tbem,  and  becomes  palpable  in  the  black  niches  in  which  it  is  poured, 
as  though  to  rest  and  to  sleep.  If  he  is  painting  a  landscape,  he  will 
perceive  the  haws  which  dot  with  their  red  fruit  the  leafless  hedges, 
the  thin  vapour  streaming  from  a  distant  stream,  the  motions  of  an 
insect  in  the  grass ;  but  the  deep  poetry  which  would  have  seized  th€ 
author  of  VcUentine  and  AndrJ  will  escape  him.  He  will  be  lost,  like 
Ihe  pii inters  of  his  country,  in  the  minute  and  impassioned  observation 
of  small  things ;  he  will  have  no  love  of  beautiful  forms  and  fine  colours. 
He  will  not  perceive  that  the  blue  and  the  red,  the  straight  line  and 
the  curve,  are  enough  to  compose  vast  concerts,  which  amidst  so  many 
various  expressions  maintain  a  grand  serenity,  and  open  up  in  the  depths 
of  the  sotd  a  spring  of  health  and  happiness.  Happiness  is  lacking  in 
bim ;  bis  inspiration  is  a  feverish  rapture,  which  does  not  select  its 
objects,  which  animates  promiscuously  the  ugly,  the  vulgar,  the 
ridiculous,  and  which,  communicating  to  his  creations  an  indescribable 
jerkiness  and  violence,  deprives  them  of  the  delight  and  harmony  which 
ic  other  bauds  they  might  have  retained.  Miss  Ruth  is  a  very  pretty 
housekeeper ;  she  puts  on  her  apron :  what  a  treasure  this  apron  is ! 
Dickens  turns  it  over  and  over,  like  a  milliner's  shopman  who  wants  to 
•ell  it.  She  holds  it  in  her  hands,  then  she  puts  it  round  her  wabt, 
ties  the  strings,  spreads  it  out,  smoothes  it  that  it  may  fall  well.  What 
does  she  not  do  with  her  apron  ?  And  how  delighted  is  Dickens  during 
these  innocent  occupations !  He  utters  little  exclamations  of  joyous 
fun.  *  Oh  heaven,  what  a  wicked  little  stomacher ! '  He  apostrophises 
a  ring,  he  sports  round  Ruth,  claps  his  hands  for  pleasure.  It  is 
much  worse  when  she  is  making  the  pudding ;  there  is  a  whole  scene, 
dramatic  and  lyric,  with  exclamations,  protasis,  sudden  inversions,  as 
complete  as  a  Greek  tragedy.  These  kitchen  refinements  and  this 
waggery  of  imagination  malce  us  think  (by  way  of  contrast)  of  the 
ijterior  pictures  of  George  Sand,  of  the  room  of  Genevieve  the  flower- 
girL  She,  like  Ruth,  is  making  a  useful  object,  very  useful,  since  she 
nill  sell  it  to-morrow  for  tenpence;  but  this  object  is  a  full-blown 
rose,  whose  fragile  petals  are  moulded  by  her  fingers  as  by  the  fingers 
of  a  fairy,  whose  fresh  corolla  is  purpled  with  a  vermilion  as  tender 
as  that  of  her  cheeks ;  a  fragile  masterpiece  which  has  bloomed  on  an 
evening  of  poetic  emotion,  whilst  from  her  window  she  beholds  in  the 
iky  the  piercing  and  divine  eyes  of  the  stars,  and  in  the  depths  of  her 
virgin  heart  murmurs  the  first  breath  of  love.  Dickens  does  not  need 
foch  a  sight  for  his  transports ;  a  stage-coach  throws  him  into  dithy- 
rambs; the  wheels,  the  splashing,  the  cracking  whip,  the  clatter  of 
the  horses,  harness,  the  vehicle;  here  is  enough  to  transport  him. 
He  feels  sympathetically  the  motion  of  the  coach ;  it  bears  him  along 
with  it ;  he  hears  the  gallop  of  the  horses  in  his  brain,  and  goes  o£E^ 
Uttering  this  ode,  which  seems  to  proceed  from  the  guard's  horn : 
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'  Yolio,  among  the  gathering  shades ;  making  of  no  account  the  deep  reflec^/om 
of  the  trees,  bat  scampering  on  throngh  light  and  darkness,  all  the  same,  ai^  if  lltt 
light  of  London,  fifty  miles  awaj,  were  quite  enough  to  travel  bj,  and  some  to 
spare.  Yoho,  beside  the  village  green,  where  cricket-players  linger  yet,  and 
every  little  indentation  made  in  the  fresh  grass  by  bat  or  wicket,  ball  or  pUyer*! 
foot,  sheds  out  its  perfume  on  the  night  Away  with  four  fresh  horses  from  tlit 
Bald-faced  Stag,  where  topers  congregate  about  the  door  admiring ;  and  the  last 
team,  with  traces  hanging  loose,  go  roaming  off  towards  the  pond,  until  vbeerreA 
and  shouted  after  by  a  dozen  throats,  while  volunteering  boys  pursue  them.  Kow, 
,  with  a  clattering  of  hoo&  and  stnkiDg  out  of  fiery  sparks,  across  the  old  stoiM 
bridge,  and  down  again  into  the  shadowy  road,  and  through  the  open  gato^  andfitf 
away,  away,  into  the  wold.     Yoho  1 

*  Yoho,  behind  there,  stop  that  bugle  for  a  moment  t  Come  cieeping  over  to  tht 
front,  along  the  coach-roof^  guard,  and  make  one  at  this  basket  1  Not  that  ws 
slacken  in  our  pace  the  while,  not  we :  we  rather  put  the  bits  of  blood  upon  Ihdr 
mettle,  for  the  greater  glory  of  the  snack.  Ah  I  It  is  long  since  this  bottle  of  old 
wine  was  brought  into  contact  with  the  mellow  breath  of  night,  you  may  depend, 
and  rare  good  stuff  it  is  to  wet  a  bugler's  whistle  with.  Only  tiy  it.  Don't  be 
afraid  of  turning  up  your  finger.  Bill,  another  pull  1  Now,  take  your  breath,  and 
try  the  bugle,  BilL  There's  music  1  There's  a  tone  1  "  Over  the  hills  and  &r 
away,"  indeed,  Yoho  1    The  skittish  mare  is  all  alive  to-night    Yoho !  Yoho ! 

'  See  the  bright  moon  ;  high  up  before  we  know  it ;  making  the  earth  refleol 
the  objects  on  its  breast  like  water;  Hedges,  trees,  low  cottages,  church  steeple^ 
blighted  stumps  and  flourishing  young  slips,  have  all  grown  vain  upon  the  sudden, 
and  mean  to  contemplate  their  own  fair  images  till  morning.  The  poplars  yonder 
rustle,  that  their  quivering  leaves  may  see  themselves  upon  the  ground.  Not  so 
the  oak ;  trembling  does  not  become  JUm ;  and  he  watches  himself  in  his  stout 
old  burly  stedfastness,  without  the  motion  of  a  twig.  The  moss-grown  gate,  ill 
poised  upon  its  creaking  hinges,  crippled  and  decayed,  swings  to  and  fro  before  iti 
glass  like  some  fantastic  dowager;  while  our  own  ghostly  likeness  travels  on,  Yoho  I 
Yoho!  through  ditch  and  brake,  upon  the  ploughed  land  and  the  smooth*  alosj 
the  steep  hill-side  and  steeper  wall,  as  if  it  were  a  phantom-Hunter. 

'  Clouds  too  I  And  a  mist  upon  the  Hollow  I  Not  a  dull  fog  that  hides  it,  but 
a  light.,  airy,  gauze-like  mist,  which  in  our  eyes  of  modest  admiration  gives  a  new 
charm  to  the  beauties  it  is  spread  before :  as  real  gauze  has  done  ere  now,  and 
would  again,  so  please  you,  though  we  were  the  Pope.  Yoho  1  Why,  now  m 
travel  like  the  Moon  herself.  Hiding  this  minute  in  a  grove  of  trees,  next  minute 
in  a  patch  of  vapour,  emerging  now  upon  our  broad,  dear  course,  withdrawing 
now,  but  always  dashing  on,  our  journey  is  a  counterpart  of  hers.  Yoho  I  A 
match  against  the  Moon  ! 

'  The  beauty  of  the  night  is  hardly  felt,  when  Day  comes  leaping  wp,  Yoho! 
Two  stages,  and  the  country  roads  are  almost  changed  to  a  continuous  street 
Yoho,  past  market  gardens,  rows  of  houses,  villas,  crescents,  terraces,  and  tquarcs ; 
past  waggons,  coaches,  carts ;  past  early  workmen,  late  stragglers,  drunken  men, 
and  sober  carriers  of  loads  ;  past  brick  and  mortar  in  its  every  shape ;  and  in  among 
the  rattling  pavements,  where  a  jaunty-seat  upon  a  coach  is  not  so  easy  to  preserre ! 
Yoho,  down  countless  turnings,  and  through  countless  mazy  ways,  until  an  old 
Inn-yard  is  gained,  and  Tom  Finch,  getting  down,  quite  stunned  and  giddy,  ii 
in  liOndon  1  '^ 
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All  this  to  tell  us  that  Tom  Pinch  is  come  to  London !  This  lit  of 
lyricism,  in  which  the  most  poetic  extravagances  spring  from  the  most 
Tulgar  commonplaces,  like  sickly  flowers  growing  in  a  broken  old 
flower-pot,  displays  in  its  natural  and  quaint  contrasts  all  the  sides  of 
Dickens*  imagination.  We  shall  have  his  portrait  if  we  picture  to  our- 
selves a  man  who,  with  a  stewpan  in  one  hand  and  a  postilion's  whip 
in  the  other,  took  to  making  propheciei. 

IV. 

The  reader  already  foresees  what  vehement  emotions  this  species  of 
imagination  will  produce.  The  mode  of  conception  in  a  man  governs 
the  mode  of  thought.  When  the  mind,  barely  attentive,  follows  the 
indistinct  outlines  of  a  rough  sketched  image,  joy  and  grief  glide  past 
him  with  insensible  touch.  When  the  mind,  with  rapt  attention, 
penetrates  the  minute  details  of  a  precise  image,  joy  and  grief  shake  the 
whole  man.  Dickens  has  this  attention,  and  sees  these  details :  this  is 
why  he  meets  everywhere  with  objects  of  exaltation.  He  never  aban^ 
dons  bis  impassioned  tone ;  he  never  rests  in  a  natural  style  and  in 
simple  narrative ;  he  only  rails  or  weeps ;  he  writes  but  satires  or 
elegies.  lie  has  the  feverish  sensibility  of  a  woman  who  laughs  loudly, 
or  melts  into  tears  at  the  sudden  shock  of  the  slightest  occurrence. 
This  impassioned  style  is  extremely  potent,  and  to  it  may  be  attributed 
half  the  glory  of  Dickens.  The  majority  of  men  have  only  weak  emo- 
tions. We  labour  mechanically,  and  yawn  much  ;  three-fourths  of  the 
things  leave  us  cold  ;  we  go  to  sleep  by  habit,  and  we  end  by  ceasing 
to  remark  the  household  scenes,  petty  details,  stale  adventures,  which 
are  the  basis  of  our  existence.  A  man  comes,  who  suddenly  renders 
them  interesting ;  nay,  who  makes  them  dramatic,  changes  them  into 
objects  of  admiration,  tenderness,  and  dread.  Without  leaving  the 
fireside  or  the  onmibus,  we  are  trembling,  our  eyes  full  of  tears,  oi 
shaken  by  fits  of  inextinguishable  laughter.  We  are  transformed,  our 
life  is  doubled,  our  soul  had  been  vegetating ;  now  it  feels,  suffers, 
loves.  The  contrast,  the  rapid  succession,  the  number  of  the  senti- 
ments, add  further  to  its  trouble ;  we  are  immersed  for  two  hundred 
pages  in  a  torrent  of  new  emotions,  contrary  and  increasing,  which 
communicates  its  violence  to  the  mind,  which  carries  it  away  in  digres« 
Bions  and  falls,  and  only  casts  it  on  the  bank  enchanted  and  exhausted. 
It  is  an  intoxication,  and  on  a  delicate  soul  the  effect  would  be  too 
fc  fot-cible  ;  but  it  suits  the  English  public,  and  that  public  has  justified  it. 

This  sensibility  cail  hardly  have  more  than  two  issues — laughter  and 
tears.  There  are  others,  but  they  are  only  reached  by  lofty  eloquence  j 
they  are  th?  path  to  sublimity,  and  we  have  seen  that  for  Dickens  this 
path  is  cut  off.  Yet  there  is  no  writer  who  knows  better  how  to  touch 
and  melt ;  he  makes  us  weep,  absolutely  shed  tears ;  before  reading 
him  we  did  not  know  there  was  so  much  pity  in  the  heart.  The  griei 
of  a  child,  who  wishes  to  be  loved  by  his  father,  and  whom  his  fathet 
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does  not  Ioto;  the  despairing  love  and  slow  death  of  a  poor  half- 
imbecile  young  man  :  all  these  pictures  of  secret  grief  leave  an  inefface- 
able impression.  The  tears  which  he  sheds  are  geniiine,  and  comparison 
is  their  only  source.  Balzac,  George  Sand,  Stendahl  have  also  recorded 
human  miseries ;  is  it  possible  to  write  without  recording  them  ?  But 
they  do  not  seek  them  out,  they  hit  upon  them  ;  they  do  not  dream  of  dis- 
playing them  to  us ;  they  were  going  elsewhere,  and  met  them  on  their 
way.  They  love  art  better  than  men.  They  delight  only  in  setting  in 
motion  the  springs  of  passions,  in  combining  large  systems  of  events,  m 
constructing  powerful  characters:  they  do  not  write  from  S3rmpathj 
with  the  wretched,  but  from  love  of  beauty.  When  you  have  finished 
George  Sand's  Mauprat^  your  emotion  is  not  pure  sympathy ;  you  fed, 
in  addition,  a  deep  admiration  for  the  greatness  and  the  generosity  ol 
love.  When  you  have  come  to  the  end  of  Balzac*s  Le  Pert  Gorioty  your 
heart  is  bruised  by  the  tortures  of  that  anguish ;  but  the  astonishing 
inventiveness,  the  accumulation  of  facts,  the  abundance  of  general 
ideas,  the  force  of  analysis,  transport  you  into  the  world  of  science,  and 
your  painful  sympathy  is  calmed  by  the  spectacle  of  this  physiology  of 
the  heart  Dickens  never  calms  our  sympathy  ;  he  selects  subjects  in 
which  it  alone,  and  more  than  elsewhere,  is  unfolded :  the  long  oppres- 
sion of  children  persecuted  and  starved  by  their  schoolmaster ;  the  life 
of  the  factory-hand  Stephen,  robbed  and  degraded  by  his  wife,  driven 
away  by  his  fellows,  accused  of  theft;,  lingering  six  days  at  the  bottom 
of  a  pit  into  which  he  has  fallen,  maimed,  consumed  by  fever,  and 
dying  when  he  is  at  length  discovered.  Rachael,  his  only  Mend,  is 
there ;  and  his  delirium,  his  cries,  the  storm  of  despair  in  which 
Dickens  envelopes  his  characters,  have  prepared  the  way  for  the  painful 
picture  of  this  resigned  death.  The  bucket  brings  up  a  poor,  crushed 
iiuman  creature,  and  we  see  *  the  pale,  worn,  patient  face  looking  up  to 
the  sky,  whilst  the  right  hand,  shattered  and  hanging  down,  seems  as 
if  waiting  to  be  taken  by  another  hand.'  Yet  he  smiles,  and  feebly  said 
*  Rachael !  *  She  stooped  down,  and  bent  over  him  until  her  eyes  were 
between  his  and  the  sky,  for  he  could  not  so  much  as  turn  them  to  look 
at  her.  Then  in  broken  words  he  tells  her  of  his  long  agony.  Ever 
since  he  was  bom  he  has  met  with  nothing  but  misery  and  injustice ; 
i^  id  the  rule — (he  weak  suffer,  and  are  made  to  suffer.  This  pit  into 
which  he  had  fallen  '  has  cost  hundreds  and  hundreds  o'  men's  lives- 
fathers,  sons,  brothers,  dear  to  thousands  an'  thousands,  an'  keeping  'era 
fro'  want  and  hunger.  .  .  •  The  men  that  works  in  pits' ...  ha'  pray'n 
an'  pray'n  the  lawmakers  for  Christ's  sake  not  to  let  their  work  be  murder 
to  'em,  but  to  spare  'em  for  th'  wives  and  children,  that  they  loves  as  well 
as  gentlefok  loves  theirs ; '  all  in  vain.  *  When  the  pit  was  in  work,  it 
killed  wi'out  need  ;  when  't  is  let  alone,  it  kills  wi'out  need.'  *  Stephen 
•ays  this  without  anger,  quietly  merely,  as  the  truth.      He  has  hil 
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eslnmifiator  before  him  ;  he  does  not  get  angry,  accuses  no  one ;  he  onlj 
charges  the  father  to  deny  the  calumny  as  soon  as  he  shall  be  dead. 
His  heart  is  up  there  in  heaven,  where  he  has  seen  a  star  shining.  In 
his  agony,  on  his  bed  of  stones,  he  has  gazed  upon  it,  and  the  tender 
and  touching  regard  of  the  divine  star  has  calmed,  by  its  mystioal 
serenity,  the  anguish  of  mind  and  body. 

•  "  It  ha'  shined  upon  me,"  he  said  reverently,  "in  my  pain  and  trouble  down 
bdow.  It  ha'  shined  into  my  mind.  I  ha'  lookn  at't  and  tiiowt  o'  thee,  Rachael* 
tin  the  muddle  in  my  mind  have  cleared  awa,  above  a  bit,  I  hope.  If  soom  ha' 
been  ^/antin'  in  nnnerstan'in'  me  better,  I,  too,  ha'  been  wantin'  in  nnnerstan'in' 
them  better. 

'  **  In  my  pain  an'  trouble,  lookin'  up  yonder, — ^wi'  it  shinin'  on  me. — ^I  ha'  seen 
Bore  clear,  and  ha'  made  it  my  dyin'  prayer  that  aw  th'  world  may  on'y  ooom 
toogether  more,  an'  get  a  better  nnnerstan'in'  o'  one  another,  than  when  1  we«e 
iVt  my  own  weak  seln. 

'  '*  Often  as  I  coom  to  myseln,  and  found  it  shinin'  on  me  down  there  in  my 
trouble,  I  thowt  it  were  the  star  as  guided  to  Our  Saviour's  home.  I  awmust  think 
it  be  the  very  star ! " 

*  They  carried  him  very  gently  along  the  fields,  and  down  the  lanes,  and  over 
the  wide  landscape ;  Bachael  always  holding  the  hand  in  hers.  Very  few  whispers 
broke  the  moumfol  silence.  It  was  soon  a  funeral  procession.  The  star  had  shown 
him  where  to  find  the  God  of  the  poor ;  and  through  humility,  and  sorrow,  and 
foigiveness,  he  had  gone  to  his  Redeemer's  rest' ' 

This  same  writer  is  the  most  railing,  the  most  comic,  the  most 
Jocose  of  English  authors.  And  it  is  moreover  a  singular  gaiety  I  It 
is  the  only  kind  which  would  harmonise  with  this  impassioned  sensi- 
bility. There  is  a  laughter  akin  to  tears.  Satire  is  the  sister  of  elegy : 
if  the  second  pleads  for  the  oppressed,  the  first  combats  the  oppres- 
sors. Wounded  by  misfortunes  and  vices,  Dickens  avenges  himself  by 
ridicule.  He  does  not  paint,  he  punishes.  Nothing  coiild  be  more 
damaging  than  those  long  chapters  of  sustained  irony,  in  which  the 
sarcasm  is  pressed,  line  after  line,  more  sanguinary  and  piercing  in  the 
chosen  adversary,  lliere  are  five  or  six  against  the  Americans, — their 
bribed  newspapers,  their  drunken  journalists,  their  cheating  specu- 
lators, their  women  authors,  their  coarseness,  their  familiarity,  their, 
insolence,  their  brutality,^-enough  to  captivate  an  absolutist,  and  to 
fustify  the  Liberal  who,  returning  from  New  York,  embraced  with  tears 
in  his  eyes  the  first  gendarme  whom  he  saw  on  landing  at  Havre. 
Foundations  of  industrial  societies,  interviews  of  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment and  his  constituents,  instructions  of  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  his  secretary,  the  display  of  great  banking-houses,  the 
la)ing  of  the  first  stone  of  a  public  building,  every  kind  of  ceremony 
and  lie  of  English  society,  are  depicted  with  the  fire  and  bitterness  oi 
Hogarth.  There  are  parts  where  the  comic  element  is  so  violent,  that 
it  has  the  appearance  of  a  vengeance — as  the  story  of  Jonas  Chuzzlewit 
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'  The  very  fir^t  word  wbich  this  excellent  boy  learnt  to  spell  was  gain, 
and  the  second  (when  he  came  into  two  syllables)  was  money.'  Hiis 
fine  education  had  unfortunately  produced  two  results:  first,  that| 
*  having  been  long  taught  by  his  father  to  overreach  everybody,  hs 
had  imperceptibly  acquired  a  love  of  overreaching  that  venerable 
monitor  himself;*  secondly,  that  being  taught  to  regard  everything 
as  a  matter  of  property,  '  he  had  gradw^lly  come  to  look  with  impa- 
tience on  his  parent  as  a  certain  amount  of  personal  estate,*  who  would 
be  very  well  *  secured'  in  that  particular  description  of  strong-box  which 
is  commonly  called  a  cofHn,  and  banked  in  the  grave.^  *  Is  that  my 
father  snoring,  Pecksniff?*  asked  Jonas;  *  tread  upon  his  foot;  will  yon 
be  so  good  ?  The  foot  next  you  is  the  gouty  one.* '  He  is  introdaced 
to  us  with  thb  mark  of  attention ;  you  may  judge  of  the  rest.  At 
bottom,  Dickens  is  gloomy,  like  Hogarth ;  but,  like  Hogarth,  he  makes 
us  burst  with  laughter  by  the  buffoonery  of  his  inventions  and  the 
violence  of  his  caricatures.  He  pushes  his  characters  to  absurdity  with 
unwonted  baldness.  Pecksniff  hits  off  moral  phrases  and  sentimental 
actions  so  grotesque,  that  they  make  him  extravagant.  Never  were 
heard  such  monstrous  oratorical  displays.  Sheridan  had  already  painted 
an  English  hypocrite,  Joseph  Surface ;  but  he  differs  from  Pecksniff  at 
much  as  a  portrait  of  the  eighteenth  century  differs  from  a  cartoon  of 
Punch,  Dickens  makes  hypocrisy  so  deformed  and  monstrous,  that  his 
hypocrite  ceases  to  resemble  a  man ;  you  would  call  him  one  of  those 
fantastic  figures  whose  nose  is  greater  than  his  body.  This  extravagant 
comicality  springs  from  excess  of  imagination.  Dickens  uses  the  same 
spring  throughout  The  better  to  make  us  see  the  object  he  shows  us, 
he  dazzles  the  reader's  eyes  with  it ;  but  the  reader  is  amused  by  this 
irregular  fancy :  the  fire  of  the  execution  makes  him  forget  that  the 
scene  is  improbable,  and  he  laughs  heartily  as  he  listens  to  the  under- 
taker. Mould,  enumerating  the  consolations  which  filial  piety,  well 
backed  by  money,  may  find  in  his  shop.  What  grief  could  wii  be 
softened  by 

'  "  Foot  horses  to  each  vehicle  .  •  .  velvet  trappings  .  •  •  driven  fai  clotli 
eloaks  and  top-boots  .  .  .  the  plumage  of  the  ostrich,  died  black  .  .  .  any 
number  of  walking  attendants,  dressed  in  the  first  style  of  funeral  fashion,  a  fid 
carrying  batons  tipped  with  brass  ...  a  place  in  Westminster  Abbey  itself,  if  hi 
choose  to  invest  it  in  such  a  purchase.  Oh  I  do  not  let  us  say  that  gold  is  droi^ 
when  it  can  buy  such  things  as  these."  "Ay,  Mrs.  Gamp,  you  are  right,'*  ro« 
joined  the  undertaker.  "We  should  be  an  honoured  calling.  We  do  good  by 
stealth,  and  blash  to  have  it  mentioned  in  our  little  bills.  How  much  consolatioi 
may  I— even  I,"  cried  Mr.  Mould,  "have  diffused  among  my  fellow-creatures  hf 
means  of  my  four  long-tailed  prancers,  never  harnessed  unde?  ten  pund  ten  1 "  '* 

Usually  Dickens  remains  grave  whilst  drawing  his  caricatures 
English  wit  consists  in  saying  light  jests  in  a  solemn  mimner.     Tool 
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and  ideas  are  then  in  contrast ;  every  contrast  makes  a  strong  impress 
Hon.     Dickens  loves  to  produce  them,  and  his  public  to  hear  them. 

If  at  times  he  forgets  to  castigate  his  neighbour,  if  he  tries  to  sport, 
to  amuse  himself,  he  is  no  longer  happy  over  it  The  element  of  the 
English  character  is  its  want  of  happiness.  The  ardent  and  tenacious 
imagination  of  Dickens  is  impressed  with  things  too  firmly,  to  pass  lightly 
and  gaily  over  the  surface.  He  leans,  he  penetrates,  works  into,  hollows 
them  oat ;  all  these  violent  actions  are  efforts,  and  all  efforts  are  suffer- 
ings. To  be  happy,  a  man  must  be  light-minded,  as  a  Frenchman  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  or  sensual,  as  an  Italian  of  the  sixteenth ;  a  man 
miut  not  get  anxious  about  things,  to  enjoy  them.  Dickens  does  get 
anxious,  and  does  not  enjoy.  Take  a  little  comical  accident,  such  as 
you  meet  with  in  the  street — a  gust  of  wind,  which  blows  about  the 
garments  of  a  messenger.  Scaramouche  will  grin  with  good  humour  ; 
Lesage  smile  like  a  diverted  man;  both  will  pass  by  and  think  no 
more  of  it.  Dickens  muses  over  it  for  half  a  page.  He  sees  so  clearly 
all  the  effects  of  the  wind,  he  puts  himself  so  entirely  in  its  place,  he 
imagines  for  it  a  will  so  impassioned  and  precise,  he  shakes  the  clothes 
of  the  poor  man  hither  and  thither  so  violently  and  so  long,  he  turns 
the  gust  into  a  tempest,  into  a  persecution  so  great,  that  we  are  made 
giddy;  and  even  whilst  we  laugh,  we  feel  in  ourselves  too  much 
emotion  and  compassion  to  laugh  heartily : 

*  And  a  breezy,  goose-akinned,  blue-nosed,  red-eyed,  stony-toed,  tooth-chatter* 
Ing  place  it  was,  to  wait  in,  in  the  winter-time,  as  Toby  Veck  weU  knew.  Th« 
wind  came  tearlDg  round  the  comer — especially  the  east  wind— as  if  it  had  sallied 
forth,  express,  from  the  confines  of  the  earth,  to  have  a  blow  at  Toby.  And  often- 
times it  seemed  to  come  upon  him  sooner  than  it  had  expected ;  for,  bouncing 
round  the  comer,  and  passing  Toby,  it  would  suddenly  wheel  round  again,  as  if  it 
cried:  **  Why,  here  he  is  !  "  Incontinently  his  little  white  apron  would  be  caught 
up  over  his  head  like  a  naughty  boy's  garments,  and  his  feeble  little  cane  would 
be  seen  to  wrestle  and  struggle  unavailingly  in  his  hand,  and  his  legs  would 
nndei^  tremendous  agitation ;  and  Toby  himself,  all  aslant,  and  facing  now  in 
this  direction,  now  in  that,  would  be  so  banged  and  buffeted,  and  touzled,  and 
worried,  and  hustled,  and  lifted  off  his  feet,  as  to  render  it  a  state  of  things  but 
one  d^ree  removed  from  a  positive  miracle  that  he  wasn't  carried  up  bodily  into 
the  air  as  a  colony  of  frogs  or  snails  or  other  portable  creatures  sometimes  are, 
Bod  rained  down  a^ain,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  natives,  on  some  strange 
comer  of  the  world  where  ticket-porters  are  unknown. ' ' 

If  now  you  would  picture  in  a  glance  this  imagination, — so  lucid,  so 
violent,  so  passionately  fixed  on  the  object  selected,  so  deeply  touched 
by  little  things,  so  wholly  attached  to  the  details  and  sentiments  of 
Yulgar  life,  so  fertile  in  incessant  emotions,  so  powerful  in  rousing 
painful  pity,  sarcastic  raillery,  nervous  gaiety, — you  must  fancy  a 
London  street  on  a  rainy  winter's  night.  The  flickering  light  of  th# 
gas  dazzles  your  eyes,  streams  through  the  shop  windows,  floods  tvei 
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the  passing  forms ;  and  its  harsh  light,  settling  upon  their  contracted 
features,  brings  out,  with  endless  detail  and  damaging  foice,  their 
wrinkles,  deformities,  troubled  expression.  If  in  this  close  and  dirty 
crowd  you  dbcover  the  fresh  face  of  a  young  girl,  this  artificial  light 
covers  it  with  false  and  excessive  tones  ;  it  makes  it  stand  out  against 
the  rainy  and  cold  blackness  with  a  strange  halo.  The  mind  is  stnidr 
with  wonder;  but  you  carry  your  hand  to  your  eyes  to  coter  theiU| 
and,  whilst  you  admire  the  force  of  this  light,  you  involuntarily  think 
df  the  true  cotmtry  sun  and  the  tranquil  beauty  of  day. 

S  2, — ^The  PuBua 

L 

Plant  this  talent  on  English  soil ;  the  literary  opinion  of  the  oountry 
will  direct  its  growth  and  explain  its  fruits.  For  this  public  opinion 
is  its  private  opinion ;  it  does  not  submit  to  it  as  to  an  external  con- 
straint, but  feels  it  inwardly  as  an  inner  persuasion  ;  it  does  not  weary, 
but  develops  it,  and  only  repeats  aloud  what  it  said  to  itself  in  secret. 

The  counsels  of  this  public  taste  are  somewhat  like  this  ;  the  more 
powerful  because  they  agree  with  its  natural  inclination,  and  urge  it 
upon  its  special  course : — 

*  Be  moral.  All  your  novels  must  be  such  as  may  be  read  by 
yonng  girls.  We  are  practical  minds,  and  we  would  not  have  litera- 
ture corrupt  practical  life.  We  believe  in  family  life,  and  we  would 
not  have  literature  paint  the  passions  which  attack  family  life.  We 
are  Protestants,  and  we  have  preserved  something  of  the  severity  of 
our  fathers  against  enjoyment  and  passions.  Amongst  these,  love  b 
the  worst.  Beware  against  resembling  in  this  n»spect  the  most  illus- 
trious of  our  neighbours.  Love  is  the  hero  of  all  George  Sand's  novels 
Married  or  not,  she  thinks  it  beautiful,  holy,  sublime  in  itself;  and 
she  says  so.  Don^t  believe  this ;  and  if  you  do  believe  it,  don't  say  it. 
It  is  a  bad  exaniple.  Love  thus  represented  makes  marriage  a  secondary 
matter.  It  ends  in  marriage,  or  destroys  it,  or  does  without  it,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances;  but  whatever  it  does,  it  treats  it  as  inferior;  it 
does  not  recognise  any  holiness  in  it,  beyond  that  which  love  gives  it,  and 
holds  it  impious  if  it  is  excluded.  A  novel  of  this  sort  is  a  plea  for 
the  heurt,  the  imagination,  enthusiasm,  naturii ;  but  it  is  often  a  plea 
against  society  and  law :  we  do  not  suffer  society  and  law  to  be  touched^ 
directly  or  indirectly.  To  present  a  feeling  as  divine,  to  bow  before  it 
all  institutions,  to  carry  it  through  a  series  of  generous  actions,  to  sing 
with  a  sort  of  heroic  inspiration  the  combats  which  it  wages  and  ih% 
attacks  which  it  sustains,  to  enrich  it  with  all  the  force  of  eloquence^ 
to  crown  it  with  all  the  flowers  of  poetry,  is  to  paint  the  life,  which  it 
results  in,  as  more  beautiful  and  loftier  than  others,  to  set  it  far  abovt 
»l*  passions  and  duties,  in  a  sublime  region,  on  a  throne,  whence  it 
nes  as  a  light,  a  consolation,  a  hope,  and  draws  all  hearts  towardt 
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it  Perhaps  this  is  the  world  of  artists ;  it  is  not  the  world  of  crdinary 
men.  Perhaps  it  is  agreeable  to  nature ;  we  make  uature  bend  before 
thf  interests  of  society.  George  Sand  paints  impassioned  women ; 
paint  you  for  us  good  women.  George  Sand  makes  us  desire  to  b€ 
in  Jo  re ;  do  you  make  us  desire  to  be  married. 

'  Tills  has  its  disadvantages,  without  doubt ;  art  suffers  by  it,  if  the 
{niblic  gains.  Though  your  characters  give  the  best  examples,  your 
works  will  be  of  less  value.  No  matter ;  you  may  console  yourself 
with  the  thought  that  you  are  moral  Your  lovers  will  be  uninterest- 
ing ;  for  the  only  interest  natural  to  their  age  is  the  violence  of  passion, 
and  you  cannot  paint  passion.  In  Nicholas  Nickleby  you  will  show 
two  good  young  men,  like  all  young  men,  marrying  two  good  young 
women,  lUce  all  young  women ;  in  Martin  Chuzzlewit  you  will  show 
two  more  good  young  men,  perfectly  resembling  the  other  two,  marry- 
ing again  two  good  young  women,  perfectly  resembling  the  other  two ; 
in  Dombey  and  Son  there  will  be  only  one  good  young  man  and  one  good 
young  woman.  Otherwise,  no  difference.  And  so  on.  The  number 
of  your  marriages  is  marvellous,  and  you  marry  enough  couples  to 
people  England.  More  curious  still,  they  are  all  disinterested,  and  the 
young  man  and  young  woman  snap  their  fingers  at  money  as  sincerely 
as  at  the  Op^ra  Comique.  You  will  not  cease  to  dwell  on  the  pretty 
shynesses  of  the  betrothed,  the  tears  of  the  mothers,  the  tears  of  all  the 
guests,  the  cheering  and  touching  scenes  of  the  dinner  table ;  you  will 
create  a  crowd  of  family  pictures,  all  touching,  and  all  as  agreeable 
as  screen-paintings.  The  reader  will  be  moved ;  he  will  think  he  is 
beholding  the  innocent  loves  and  virtuous  attentions  of  a  little  boy  and 
girl  of  ten.  He  should  like  to  say  to  them  :  "  Good  little  people,  con- 
tinue to  be  very  proper."  But  the  chief  interest  will  be  for  young 
girls,  who  will  learn  in  how  devoted  and  yet  suitable  a  manner  a  lover 
ought  to  pay  his  court.  If  you  venture  on  a  seduction,  as  in  Copper- 
field,  you  will  not  relate  the  progress,  ardour,  intoxication  of  the  amour ; 
you  will  only  depict  its  miseries,  despair,  and  remorse.  If  in  Copper- 
field  and  the  Cricket  on  t/ie  Hearth  you  present  a  troubled  marriage  and 
a  suspected  wife,  you  will  make  haste  to  restore  peace  to  the  marriage 
and  innocence  to  the  wife;  and  you  will  deliver,  by  her  mouth,  so 
iplcndid  a  eulogy  on  marriage,  that  it  might  serve  for  a  model  1o 
Emile  Augier.*  If  in  Hard  Times  the  wife  treads  on  the  border  of 
crime,  she  shall  check  herself  there.  If  in  Dombey  and  Son  she  fleet 
from  her  husband's  roof,  she  will  remain  pure,  will  only  nncur  the 
appearance  of  crime,  and  will  treat  her  lover  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  reader  will  wish  to  be  the  husband.  If,  lastly,  in  Copperfield  yon 
relate  the  emotions  and  follies  of  love,  you  will  rally  this  poor  affection, 
depict  its  littlenesses,  not  venture  to  make  us  hear  the  ardent,  generous, 
undisciplined  blast  of  the  all-powerful  passion ;  you  will  turn  it  intf 

'  A  fiviog  French  author,  whose  dramas  are  all  said  to  hare  a  moral  purpose. ^-^ 
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s  toy  for  good  cbOdren,  or  a  pretty  marriage-triukei.  But  marHagv 
will  compensate  you.  Your  genius  of  observation  and  taste  for  detail 
will  be  exercised  on  the  scenes  of  domestic  life ;  you  will  excel  ii,  the 
picture  of  a  fireside,  a  family  dialogue,  children  on  the  knees  of  (heir 
mother,  a  husband  watching  by  lamplight  by  his  sleeping  wife^  the 
heart  full  of  joy  and  courage,  because  it  feels  that  it  is  working  for  it* 
own.  You  will  find  charming  or  grave  portraits  of  women :  of  Dor% 
who  after  marriage  continues  to  be  a  little  girl,  whose  pouting^  prettt* 
nesses,  childishnesses,  laughter,  make  the  house  gay,  like  the  chu*ping 
of  a  bird ;  Esther,  whose  perfect  kindness  and  divine  innocence  canuot 
be  affected  by  trials  or  years  ;  Agnes,  so  calm,  patient,  sensible,  pure, 
worthy  of  respect,  a  very  model  of  a  wife,  sufficient  in  herself  to 
claim  for  marriage  the  respect  which  we  demand  for  it.  And  when 
it  is  necessary  to  show  the  beauty  of  these  duties,  the  greatness  of  this 
conjugal  love,  the  depth  of  the  sentiment  which  ten  years  of  confidence, 
cares,  and  reciprocal  devotion  have  created,  you  will  find  in  your  sensi- 
bjiity,  so  long  constrained,  speeches  as  pathetic  as  the  strongest  words 
of  love.^ 

'  The  worst  novels  are  not  those  which  glorify  lova  A  man  must 
live  across  the  Channel  to  dare  what  the  French  have  dared.  With 
them,  some  admire  Balzac ;  but  no  man  would  tolerate  him.  Some  yriU 
pretend  that  he  is  not  immoral ;  but  every  one  will  recognise  that  he 
always  and  everywhere  makes  morality  an  abstraction.  George  Sand 
has  only  celebrated  one  passion ;  Balzac  has  celebrated  them  all.  He 
has  considered  them  as  forces ;  and  holding  that  force  is  beautiful,  he 
has  supported  them  by  their  causes,  surrounded  them  by  their  circum- 
stances, developed  them  in  their  effects,  pushed  them  to  an  extreme, 
and  magnified  them  so  as  to  make  them  into  sublime  monsters,  more 
systematic  and  more  true  than  the  truth.  We  do  not  admit  that  a 
man  only  is  an  artist,  and  nothing  else.  We  would  not  have  him 
separate  himself  from  his  conscience,  and  lose  sight  of  the  practical 
We  will  never  consent  to  see  that  such  is  the  leading  feature  cf  our 
own  Shakspeare ;  we  will  not  recognise  that  he,  like  Balzac,  brings 
his  heroes  to  crime  and  monomania,  and  that,  like  him,  he  lives 
in  a  land  of  pure  logic  and  imagination.  We  have  changed  mocA 
since  the  sixteenth  century,  and  we  condemn  now  what  we  appi  oved 
formerly.  We  would  not  have  the  reader  interested  in  a  miser,  an 
ambitions  man,  a  rake.  And  he  is  interested  in  them  when  the  writer, 
neither  praising  nor  blaming,  sets  himself  to  unfold  the  mood,  training, 
phrenology,  and  habits  of  mind  which  have  impressed  in  him  this 
primitive  inclination,  to  prove  the  necessity  of  its  effects,  to  lead  it 
through  all  its  stages,  to  show  the  greater  power  which  age  and  con- 
tentment give,  to  expose  the  irresistible  fall  which  hurls  man  into 
madness  or  death.     The  reader,  caught  by  this  reasoning,  admires  the 

Datid  Coppt^rfield,  ch.  Ixv. ;  the  scene  between  the  doctor  and  his  wife 
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woik  wbioh  it  has  produced,  and  forgets  to  be  indignant  agtiinst  th« 
personage  created.  He  says,  What  a  splendid  miser !  and  thinks  not 
of  the  evils  which  avarice  produces.  He  becomes  a  philosopher  and 
an  artist,  and  remembers  not  that  he  is  an  upright  man.  Always  r&« 
eoillect  that  yon  are  such,  and  renounce  the  beauties  which  may  flourish 
an  this  evil  soil. 

'  Amongst  these  the  first  b  greatness.  A  man  must  be  mterested  in 
possioiis  tc  :;omprehend  their  full  effect,  to  count  all  their  springs,  to 
describe  their  whole  (bourse.  They  are  diseases ;  if  a  man  is  content 
to  blame  them,  he  will  never  know  them ;  if  you  are  not  a  physiologist, 
if  yon  are  not  enamoured  of  them,  if  you  do  not  make  your  heroes  out 
of  them,  if  you  do  not  start  with  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  a  fine  feature 
of  avarice,  as  at  the  sight  of  a  valuable  symptom,  you  will  not  be  able 
to  unfold  their  vast  system,  and  to  display  their  fatal  greatness.  You 
will  not  have  this  immoral  merit ;  and,  moreover,  it  does  not  sidt  your 
species  of  mind.  Your  extreme  sensibility,  and  ever-ready  irony,  must 
needs  be  exercised ;  you  have  not  sufficient  calmness  to  penetrate  to 
the  depths  of  a  character,  you  prefer  to  weep  over  or  to  rail  at  him ; 
you  lay  the  blame  on  him,  make  him  your  friend  or  foe,  render  him 
touching  or  odious ;  you  do  not  depict  him ;  you  are  too  impassioned, 
and  not  enough  inquisitive.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tenacity  of  your 
imagination,  the  vehemence  and  fixity  with  which  you  impress  your 
thought  into  the  detail  you  wish  to  grasp,  limit  your  knowledge,  arrest 
you  in  a  single  featiu^,  prevent  you  from  reaching  all  the  parts  of  a 
soul,  and  from  sounding  its  depths.  Your  imagination  is  too  lively, 
loo  meagre.  These,  then,  are  the  characters  you  will  outline.  You  will 
grasp  a  personage  in  a  single  attitude,  you  will  see  of  him  only  that, 
and  you  will  impose  it  upon  him  from  beginning  to  end.  His  face 
will  have  always  the  same  expression,  and  this  expression  vrill  be 
almost  always  a  grimace.  They  will  have  a  sort  of  knack  wliich  will 
not  quit  them.  Miss  Mercy  will  laugh  at  every  word ;  Mark  Tapley 
will  say  "jolly"  in  every  scene;  Mrs.  Gamp  will  be  ever  talking  ol 
Mrs.  Harris;  Dr.  Chillip  will  not  venture  a  single  action  free  frow 
timidity;  Mr.  Micawber  will  speak  through  three  volimies  the  sam^j 
kind  of  emphatic  phrases,  and  will  pass  five  or  six  times,  with  comical 
suddenness,  from  joy  to  grief.  Each  of  your  characters  will  be  a  vice, 
a  virtue,  a  ridicule  personified ;  and  the  passion,  which  you  lend  it,  will 
be  so  frequent,  so  invariable,  so  absorbing,  that  it  will  no  longer  be  like 
a  living  man,  but  an  abstraction  in  man's  clothes.  The  French  have  a 
Tartuffe  like  your  PecksnifiT,  but  the  hypocrisy  which  he  represents  has 
not  destroyed  the  rest  of  his  character ;  if  he  adds  to  the  c^n>edy  by 
his  vice,  he  belongs  to  humanity  by  his  nature.  He  has,  besides  hu 
ridiculous  feature,  a  character  and  a  mood ;  he  is  coarse,  strop^c^,  red  in 
Ihe  face,  brutal,  sensual ;  the  vehemence  of  his  blood  makes  him  bold : 
his  boldness  makes  him  calm ;  his  boldness,  his  calm,  his  decisive  readi- 
Beagy  his  scorn  of  men,  make  him  a  great  politician.     When  ha  hai 
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entertained  the  public  through  five  acts,  he  still  offers  to  the  psycholo- 
gist and  the  physician  more  than  one  subject  of  study.  Tour  Pecksuifl 
will  offer  nothing  to  these.  He  will  only  serve  to  instruct  and  amuff 
the  public.  He  will  be  a  living  satire  of  hypocrisy,  and  nothing  more. 
If  you  give  him  a  taste  for  brandy,  it  is  gratuitously  ]  in  the  mood 
which  you  assign  to  him,  nothing  requires  it :  he  is  so  steeped  in  oilj 
hypocrisy,  in  softness,  in  a  flowing  style,  in  literary  phiases,  in  tender 
morality,  that  the  rest  of  his  nature  has  disappeared  ;  it  is  a  mask,  and 
not  a  man.  But  this  mask  is  so  grotesque  and  energetic,  that  it  will 
be  useful  to  the  public,  and  will  diminish  the  number  of  hypocrites. 
It  is  our  end  and  yours,  and  the  list  of  your  characters  will  have  rather 
the  effect  of  a  book  of  satires  than  of  a  portrait  gallery. 

'  For  the  same  reason,  these  satires,  though  united,  will  continue 
effectually  detached,  and  will  not  constitute  a  genuine  collection.  Yon 
began  with  essays,  and  your  larger  novels  are  only  es^ys  tagged  to- 
gether. The  only  means  of  composing  a  natural  and  solid  whole  is  to 
write  the  history  of  a  passion  or  of  a  character,  to  take  them  up  at  their 
birth,  to  see  them  increase,  alter,  become  destroyed,  to  understand  the 
inner  necessity  of  their  development.  You  do  not  follow  this  develop- 
ment ;  you  always  keep  your  character  in  the  same  attitude ;  he  is  a 
miser,  or  a  hypocrite,  or  a  good  man  to  the  end,  and  always  after  the 
same  fashion  thus  he  has  no  history.  You  can  only  change  the  dr- 
cum stances  in  which  he  is  met  with,  you  do  not  change  him ;  he  re- 
mains motionless,  and  at  every  shock  that  touches  him,  emits  the  same 
sound.  The  variety  of  events  which  you  contrive  is  therefore  only  aa 
amusing  phantasmagoria ;  they  have  no  connection,  they  do  not  form  a 
system,  they  are  but  a  heap.  You  will  only  write  lives,  adventures, 
memoirs,  sketches,  collections  of  scenes,  and  you  will  not  be  able  to 
compose  an  action.  But  if  the  literary  taste  of  your  nation,  added  to 
the  natural  direction  of  your  genius,  imposes  upon  you  moral  intentions, 
forbids  you  the  lofty  depicture  of  characters,  vetoes  the  composition  of 
united  aggregates,  it  presents  to  your  observation,  sensibility,  and  satirei 
a  succession  of  original  figures  which  belong  only  to  England,  which, 
drawn  by  your  hand,  will  form  a  unique  gallery,  and  which,  with  the 
stamp  of  your  genius,  will  offer  that  of  your  country  and  of  your  time ' 

S  8. ^ThE  CHARACTEBa. 

L 

Take  away  the  grotesque  characters,  who  are  only  introduced  to 
fill  up  and  to  excite  laughter,  and  you  will  find  that  all  Dickens'  cfaa* 
racters  belong  to  two  classes — people  who  have  feelings  and  emotions, 
and  people  who  have  none.  He  contrasts  the  sotds  which  nature 
creates  with  those  which  society  deforms.  One  of  hb  last  novels.  Hard 
Times,  is  an  abstract  of  all  the  rest  He  there  exalts  instinct  above 
reason,  intuition  of  heart  above  positive  science ;  he  attacks  educatios 
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built  on  statistics,  figures,  and  facts;  overwhelms  the  positive  and 
mercantile  spirit  with  misfortune  and  ridicule ;  combats  the  pride, 
hardness,  selfishness  of  the  merchant  and  the  aristocrat ;  falls  foul  ol 
manufacturing  towns,  towns  of  smoke  and  mud,  which  fetter  the  body 
in  an  artificial  atmosphere,  and  the  mind  in  a  factitious  existence.  lU 
seeks  L^ut  poor  artisans,  mountebanks,  a  foundling,  and  crushes  beneath 
theii  common  sense^  generosity,  delicacy,  courage,  and  sweetness,  the 
false  science,  false  happiness,  and  false  virtue  of  the  rich  and  powerful 
who  despise  them.  He  satirises  oppressive  society  ;  praises  oppressed 
nature ;  and  his  elegiac  genius,  like  his  satirical  genius,  finds  ready  to 
his  hand  in  the  English  world  around  him,  the  sphere  which  it  needs 
tot  its  developmenk 

IL 

The  first  fimits  of  English  society  is  hypocrisy.  It  ripens  her« 
under  the  double  breath  of  religion  and  morality ;  we  know  their  popu- 
larity and  dominion  across  the  Channel.  In  a  country  where  it  is 
scandalous  to  laugh  on  Sunday,  where  the  gloomy  Puritan  has  preserved 
something  of  his  old  rancour  against  happiness,  where  the  critics  of 
ancient  history  insert  dissertations  on  the  virtue  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  it 
IS  natural  that  the  appearance  of  morality  should  be  serviceable.  It  is 
a  needful  coin :  those  who  lack  good  money  coin  bad ;  and  the  more 
public  opinion  declares  it  precious,  the  more  it  is  counterfeited.  This 
vice  is  therefore  English.  Mr.  Pecksniff  is  not  found  in  France.  His 
sneech  would  disgust  Frenchmen.  If  they  have  an  afiectation,  it  is  not 
df  virtue,  but  of  vice :  if  they  wish  to  succeed,  they  would  be  vrrong 
to  speak  of  their  principles :  they  prefer  to  confess  their  weaknesses ; 
and  if  they  have  quacks,  they  are  trumpeters  of  immorality.  They 
had  their  hypocrites  once,  but  it  was  when  r«3ligion  was  popular. 
Since  Voltaire,  Tartuffe  is  impossible.  Frenchmen  no  longer  try  to 
affect  a  piety  which  would  deceive  no  one  and  lead  to  nothing.  Hypo- 
crisy comes  and  goes,  varying  with  the  state  of  morals,  religion,  and 
mind ;  see,  then,  how  conformable  that  of  Pecksniff  is  to  the  dispositions 
of  his  country.  He  does  not,  like  Tartuffe,  utter  theological  phrases ; 
he  %!xpands  altogether  in  philanthropic  tirades.  He  has  marched  with 
the  age ;  he  has  become  a  humanitarian  philosopher.  He  has  called  his 
daughters  Mercy  and  Chanty.  He  is  tender,  he  is  kind,  Le  gives  vent 
to  domestic  effusions.  He  innocently  exhibits,  when  visited,  charming 
domestic  scenes ;  he  displays  his  paternal  heart,  marital  sentiments, 
the  kindly  feelmg  of  a  good  house-master.  The  family  virtues  are 
honoured  now-a-days;  he  must  muffle  himself  therewith.  Orgon 
tormerly  said,  as  instructed  by  Tartuffe : 

*  £t  je  verraifl  p^rir  parents,  enfants,  m^  et  fSBiiuii6| 
Que  je  m'eti  soacierais  autant  que  de  cela.'  ^ 

.iiuyduyCoOQle — 

»  MoUfire,  Tartuffe,  i  vi  "^ 
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Modem  virttie  and  English  piety  think  otherwise ;  we  must  not 
despise  this  world  in  view  of  the  next ;  we  must  improve  it.  Tariuffe 
will  speak  of  his  hair-shirt  and  his  discipline ;  Pecksniff,  of  his  com- 
fortable little  parlour,  of  the  charm  of  friendship,  the  beauties  of  Datura. 
He  will  try  to  bring  men  together.  He  will  be  like  a  member  of  the 
Peace  Society.  He  will  develop  the  most  touching  considerations  on  thfl 
benefits  and  beauties  of  union  among  men.  It  will  be  impossible  to  hear 
him  without  being  affected.  Men  are  refined  now-a-days,  they  h«v« 
read  much  elegiac  poetry ;  their  sensibility  is  more  active  i  they  cao 
no  longer  be  deceived  by  the  gross  impudence  of  Tartuffe.  This  is  why 
Mr.  Pecksniff  will  use  gestures  of  sublime  long-suffering,  smiles  of  inef- 
fable compassion,  starts,  movements  of  recklessness,  graces,  tendemeaset 
which  will  seduce  the  most  reserved  and  charm  the  most  delicate.  The 
English  in  their  Parliament,  meetings,  associations,  public  ceremoniesi 
have  learned  the  oratorical  phraseology,  the  abstract  terms,  the  style 
of  political  economy,  of  the  newspaper  and  the  prospectus.  Pecksniff 
will  talk  like  a  prospectus.  He  will  possess  itsr  obscurity,  its  wordiness, 
and  its  emphasis.  He  will  seem  to  soar  above/ the  earth,  in  the  region  of 
pure  ideas,  in  the  bosom  of  truth.  He  will  ri^emble  an  apostle,  brought 
up  in  the  Times  office.  He  will  declaim  genpal  ideas  on  every  occasion* 
He  will  find  a  moral  lesson  in  the  ham  andjeggs  he  has  just  eaten  : 

'  Even  the  worldly  goods  of  which  we  have  Just  disposed,  even  they  have  tfaeir 
moraL    See  how  they  come  and  go.     Every  pleasure  is  transitoiy.' ' 

'  **  The  process  of  digestion,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  anatomical  ftienda,  it 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  works  of  nature.  I  do  not  know  how  it  may  be  with 
others,  but  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  know,  when  regaling  on  my  humble 
fare,  that  I  am  putting  in  motion  the  most  beautiful  machinery  with  which  we  have 
any  acquaintance.  I  really  feel  at  such  times  as  if  I  was  doing  a  public  service. 
When  I  have  wound  myself  up,  if  I  may  employ  such  a  term,"  said  Mr.  Pecksnill 
with  exquisite  tendemens,  "and  know  that  I  am  Going,  I  feel  that  in  the  lessoA 
aiforded  by  the  works  within  me,  I  am  a  Benefactor  to  my  Kind  1"'* 

As  he  folds  his  napkin,  he  will  rise  to  lofty  contemplations.  Yo« 
recognise  a  new  species  of  hypocrisy.  Vices,  like  virtues,  changci  in 
every  age. 

The  practical,  as  well  as  the  moral  spirit,  is  English ;  by  commeroei 
labour,  and  government,  this  people  has  acquired  the  taste  and  talent  for 
business ;  this  is  why  they  regard  the  French  as  children  and  madinea. 
The  excess  of  this  disposition  is  the  destruction  of  imagination  and  sensi- 
bility. Man  becomes  a  speculative  machine,  in  which  figiuros  and  facta 
are  set  in  array ;  he  denies  the  life  of  the  mind  and  the  joys  of  th« 
heart ;  he  sees  in  the  world  nothing  but  loss  and  gain ;  he  becomes 
hard,  harsh,  greedy,  and  avaricious  ;  he  treats  men  as  machinery  ;  pn  a 
certain  day  he  finds  himself  simply  a  merchant,  banker,  statistician  ;  ha 
has  ceaised  to  be  a  man.     Dickens  has  multiplied  portraits  of  the  positive 


Martin  ChutzlewU,  ch.  ii  Digitize!  tiWrf.  ch.  viU. 
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man — ^Ralpb  NicHeby,  Scrooge,  Anthony  ChuzzleTvit,  Jonas  01iU2zlewit| 
Alderman  Cute,  Mr.  Murdstone  and  his  sister,  Bounderby,  Gradgrind ! 
there  are  such  in  all  his  novels.  Some  are  so  by  education,  others  by 
nature ;  but  all  are  odious,  for  they  all  take  in  hand  to  rail  at  and  de- 
stroy kindness,  sympathy,  compassion,  disinterested  affections,  religious 
emotions,  enthusiasm  of  fancy,  all  that  is  lovely  in  man.  They  oppress 
children,  strike  women,  starve  the  poor,  insult  the  wretched.  The  best 
tie  machines  of  polished  steel,  methodically  performing  their  regular 
duties,  and  not  knowing  that  they  make  others  suffer.  These  kinds  of  men 
are  not  found  in  France.  Their  rigidity  is  not  in  the  French  character. 
They  are  produced  in  England  by  a  school  which  has  its  philosophy,  its 
great  men,  its  glory,  and  which  has  never  been  established  amongst 
ihe  French.  More  than  once,  it  is  true,  French  writers  have  depicted 
avaricious  men,  men  of  business,  and  shopkeepers :  Balzac  is  full  of 
Ihem  ;  but  he  explains  them  by  their  imbecility,  or  makes  them  mon- 
sters, like  Grandet  and  G^bseck.  Those  of  Dickens  constitute  a  real 
class,  and  represent  a  national  vice.  Read  this  passage  of  Bard  TimeSy 
•ad  see  if,  body  and  soul,  Mr.  Gradgrind  is  not  wholly  English  : 

' "  Now,  what  I  want  is  Facts.  Teach  these  boys  and  girls  nothing  but  Facts 
Fkcta  alone  are  wanted  in  life.  Plant  nothing  else,  and  root  out  everything  else 
Ton  can  only  form  the  minds  of  reasoning  animals  upon  Facts :  nothing  else  will 
ever  be  ot  any  service  to  them.  This  is  the  principle  on  which  I  bring  up  my  own 
ehildren,  and  this  is  the  principle  on  which  I  bring  up  these  children.  Stick  to 
Facts,  sir ! " 

'  The  scene  was  a  plain,  bare,  monotonous  vault  of  a  schoolroom,  and  the 
speaker's  square  forefinger  emphasized  his  observations  by  underscoring  every  sen- 
tence with  a  line  on  the  schoolmaster's  sleeve.  The  emphasis  was  helped  by  the 
speaker's  square  wall  of  a  forehead,  which  had  his  eyebrows  for  its  base,  while  his 
tyes  found  commodious  cellarage  in  two  dark  caves,  overshadowed  by  the  wall. 
The  emphasis  was  helped  by  the  speaker's  mouth,  which  was  wide,  thin,  and  hard 
set.  The  emphasis  was  helped  by  the  speaker's  voice,  which  was  inflexible,  dry, 
and  dictatoriaL  The  emphasis  was  helped  by  the  speaker's  hair,  which  bristled 
on  the  skirts  of  his  bald  head,  a  plantation  of  firs  to  keep  the  wind  from  its  shining 
surface,  all  covered  with  knobs,  like  the  cmst  of  a  plum-pie,  as  if  the  head  had 
scarcely  warehouse-room  for  the  hard  facts  stored  inside.  The  speaker's  obstinate 
carriage,  square  coat,  square  legs,  square  shoulders — nay,  his  very  neckcloth,  trained 
lo  take  him  by  the  throat  with  an  unaccommodating  grasp,  hke  a  stubborn  (act, 
a«  tt  wart — all  helped  the  emphasis. 

'  **  In  this  life  we  want  nothing  but  Facts,  sir ;  nothing  but  Facts  t " 

*  The  speaker,  and  the  schoolmaster,  and  the  third  grown  person  present,  al] 
bedted  a  little,  and  swept  with  their  eyes  the  inclined  plane  of  little  vessels  then 
and  there  arranged  in  order,  ready  to  have  imperial  gallons  of  facts  poured  into 
them  until  they  were  full  to  the  brim.' 

*  *'  TnoHAS  Gradgbind,  sir  1  A  man  of  realities.  A  man  of  facts  and  calcula- 
tions. A  man  who  proceeds  upon  the  principle  that  two  and  two  are  four,  and 
nothing  over,  and  who  is  not  to  be  talked  into  allowing  for  anything  over.  Thomas 
Gradgrind,   sir — peremptorily  Thomas — Thomas  Gradgrind.     With  a  rule  andt 
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pair  of  BcaleBf  and  tiie  multiplication  tahle  always  in  Ua  pockot,  air,  ready  ti 
weigh  and  measure  any  parcel  of  hnman  nature,  and  tell  yon  exactly  wliat  it  coma 
to.  It  is  a  mere  question  of  figures,  a  case  of  simple  arithmetic  You  might  hop« 
to  get  some  other  nonsensical  belief  into  the  head  of  George  Gradgrind,  or  Augustni 
Gradgrind,  or  John  Gradgrind,  or  Joseph  Gradgrind  iall  supposidtioas,  non-existent 
persons),  but  into  the  head  of  Thomas  Gradgrind — no,  sir  !  " 

'  In  such  terms  Mr.  Gradgrind  always  mentally  introduced  himself,  whether  ti 
his  private  circle  of  acquaintance,  or  to  the  public  in  general.  In  such  termi,  m 
doubt,  substituting  the  words  **  boys  and  girlb  "  for  "  sir,"  Thomai  Gradgrind  new 
prea<inted  Thomas  Gradgrind  to  the  little  pitchen  before  him,  who  were  to  be  fi^kd 
10  full  offsets.'^ 

Another  fault  arisiDg  from  the  habit  of  commanding  and  striving  k 
pride.  It  abounds  in  an  aristocratic  country,  and  no  one  has  moN 
soundly  rated  aristocracy  than  Dickens ;  all  his  portraits  are  sarcasms 
James  Harthouse,  a  dandy  disgusted  with  everything,  chiefly  with  him* 
self,  and  rightly  so ;  Lord  Frederick  Yerisopht,  a  poor  duped  idiot, 
brutalised  with  drink,  whose  wit  consists  in  staring  at  men  and  sucking 
his  cane  ;  Lord  Feenix,  a  sort  of  mechanism  of  parliamentary  phrases, 
out  of  order,  and  hardly  able  to  finish  the  ridiculous  periods  into  which 
he  always  takes  care  to  lapse ;  Mrs.  Skewton,  a  hideous  old  ruin,  a 
coquette  to  the  last,  demanding  rose-coloured  curtains  for  her  death-bed, 
and  parading  her  daughter  through  all  the  drawing-rooms  of  England, 
in  order  to  sell  her  to  some  vain  husband  ;  Sir  John  Chester,  a  wretch 
of  high  society,  who,  for  fear  of  compromising  himself,  refuses  to  save 
his  natural  son,  and  refuses  it  with  all  kinds  of  airs,  as  he  finishes  his 
chocolate.  But  the  most  complete  and  most  English  picture  of  the 
aristocratic  spirit  is  the  portrait  of  a  London  merchant,  Mr.  Dombey. 

In  France  people  do  not  look  for  types  among  the  merchants,  but 
they  are  found  among  that  class  in  England,  as  forcible  as  in  the  proudest 
ch&teaux.  Mr.  Dombey  loves  his  house  as  if  he  were  a  nobleman,  as  much 
as  himself.  If  he  neglects  his  daughter  and  longs  for  a  son,  it  is  to  per- 
petuate the  old  name  of  his  bank.  He  has  his  ancestors  in  commerce,  and 
he  would  have  his  descendants.  He  maintains  traditions,  and  continual 
a  power.  At  this  height  of  opulence,  and  with  this  scope  of  action,  hs 
is  a  prince,  and  with  a  prince's  position  he  has  his  feelings.  Tou  sec 
there  a  character  which  could  only  be  produced  in  a  country  whose 
commerce  embraces  the  globe,  where  merchants  are  potentates,  where 
a  company  o^  merchants  has  speculated  upon  continents,  maintair^l 
wars,  destroyed  kingdoms,  founded  an  empire  of  a  hundred  million  m^n. 
The  pride  of  such  a  man  is  not  petty,  but  terrible ;  it  is  so  c:ilm  usd 
high,  that  to  find  a  parallel  we  must  read  again  the  M^moirea  of  Saint 
Simon.  Mr;  Dombey  has  always  commanded,  and  it  does  not  enter  his 
mind  that  he  could  yield  to  any  one  or  anything.  He  receives  flattery 
M  a  tribute  to  which  he  had  a  right,  and  sees  men  beneath  him,  at  • 
rast  distance,  as  beings  made  to  beseech  and  obey  hinu     His  seooii4 
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wife,  proad  Edith  Skewton,  resists  and  scorns  him ;  the  pride  of  the 
merchant  is  pitted  against  the  pride  of  the  noble-bom  woman,  and  the 
restrained  outbursts  of  this  growing  opposition  reveal  an  intensity  of 
passion,  which  souls  thus  bom  and  bred  alone  could  feel.  Edith,  to 
avenge  herself,  flees  on  the  anniversary  of  her  marriage,  and  gives  her- 
tilf  *he  appearance  of  being  an  adulteress.  It  is  then  that  the  inflexible 
pride  asserts  itself  in  all  its  stiflness.  He  has  driven  out  of  the  house 
his  daughter,  whom  he  believes  the  accomplice  of  his  wife ;  he  forbids 
the  one  or  the  other  to  be  brought  to  his  memory ;  he  commands  his 
sister  and  his  friends  to  be  silent ;  he  receives  guests  with  the  same  tone 
and  t^e  same  coldness.  Despairing  in  heart,  eaten  up  by  the  insult,  by 
the  conscience  of  his  failure,  by  the  idea  of  public  ridicule,  he  remains 
as  firm,  as  haughty,  as  calm  as  ever.  He  launches  out  more  recklessly 
in  business,  and  is  ruined  ;  he  is  on  the  point  of  suicide.  Hitherto  all 
was  well :  the  bronze  column  continued  whole  and  unbroken ;  but  the 
exigencies  of  public  iporality  mar  the  idea  of  the  book.  His  daughter 
arrives  in  the  nick  of  time.  She  entreats  him ;  he  softens,  she  carriei 
him  «w«j  ;  he  becomes  the  best  of  fathers,  and  spoils  a  fine  noveL 

III. 

Let  ns  look  at  some  other  personages.  In  contrast  with  these  bad 
and  factitious  characters,  produced  by  national  institutions,  you  find 
good  creatures  such  as  nature  made  them  ;  and  first,  children. 

We  have  none  in  French  literature.  Racine's  little  Joas  could 
only  exist  in  a  piece  composed  for  the  ladies*  college  of  Saint  Cyr ; 
the  little  child  speaks  like  a  princess  son,  with  noble  and  acquired 
phrases,  as  if  repeating  his  catechism.  Now-a-days  these  portraits 
are  only  seen  in  France  in  New-year's  books,  written  as  models  foi 
good  children.  Dickens  has  painted  his  with  special  gratification ; 
he  did  not  think  of  edifying  the  public,  and  he  has  charmed  it.  .AH 
his  children  are  of  extreme  sensibility ;  they  love  much,  and  they  crave 
to  be  loved.  To  understand  this  gratification  of  the  painter,  and  thii 
choice  of  characters,  we  must  think  of  their  physical  type.  English 
e}uldren  have  a  colour  so  fresh,  a  complexion  so  delicate,  a  skin  so 
tiinspatent,  eyes  so  blue  and  pure,  that  they  are  like  beautiful  flowers. 
No  wonder  if  a  novelist  loves  them,  lends  to  their  soul  a  sensibility  and 
innocence  which  shine  forth  from  their  looks,  if  he  thinks  that  these 
frail  and  charming  roses  are  crushed  by  the  coarse  hands  which  try 
to  bend  them.  We  must  also  imagine  to  ourselves  the  households  in 
which  they  grow  up.  When  at  five  o'clock  the  merchant  and  the 
elerk  leave  their  ofiSce  and  their  business,  they  return  as  quickly  at 
possible  to  the  pretty  cottage,  where  their  children  have  played  all  day 
on  the  lawn.  The  fireside  by  which  they  will  pass  the  evening  is  a 
sanctuary,  and  domestic  tenderness  is  the  only  poetry  they  need.  A 
child  deprived  of  these  affections  and  this  happiness  will  seem  to  b« 
deprived  of  the  air  that  we  breathe,  and  the  novelist  will  not  find  a 
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Tolame  too  much  to  explain  its  nnhappineas.  Dickens  Yias  recorded 
it  in  ten  volumes,  and  at  last  he  ha?  written  the  history  of  David 
Copperfield.  David  is  loved  by  his  mother,  and  by  an  honest  servant 
girl,  Peggotty  ;  he  plays  with  her  in  the  garden  ;  he  watches  her  sew ; 
he  reads  to  her  the  natural  history  of  crocodiles ;  he  fears  the  hens  and 
geese,  which  strut  in  a  menacing  and  ferocious  manner  in  the  yard ; 
b3  is  peifectly  happy.  His  mother  mariies  again,  and  all  changes.  Th« 
father-in-law,  Mr.  Murdstone,  and  his  sister  Jane,  are  harsh,  methodic, 
and  cold  beings.  Poor  little  David  is  every  moment  wounded  by  hard 
words.  He  dare  not  speak  or  move ;  he  is  afraid  to  kiss  his  mother ; 
he  feels  himself  weighed  down,  as  by  a  leaden  cloak,  by  the  cold  looks 
of  the  new  master  and  mistress.  He  falls  back  on  himself ;  mechanic 
cally  studies  the  lessons  assigned  him ;  cannot  learn  them,  so  great  it 
his  dread  of  not  knowing  them.  He  la  whipped,  shut  up  with  bread 
and  water  in  a  lonely  room.  He  is  terrified  by  night,  and  fears  him- 
self. He  asks  himself  whether  in  fact  he  is  not  bad  or  wicked,  and 
weeps.  This  incessant  terror,  hopeless  and  issueless,  the  spectacle  of 
this  wounded  sensibility  and  stupefied  intelligence,  the  long  anxieties, 
the  watches,  the  solitude  of  the  poor  imprisoned  child,  his  passionate 
desire  to  kiss  his  mother  or  to  weep  on  the  breast  of  his  nurse, — all 
this  b  sad  to  see.  These  children's  griefs  are  as  deep  as  the  vexations 
of  a  man.  It  is  the  history  of  a  frail  plant,  which  was  flourishing  in 
a  warm  air,  under  a  sweet  sun,  and  which,  suddenly  transplanted  to  the 
snow,  sheds  its  leaves  and  withers. 

The  common  people  are  like  the  children,  dependent,  ill  cniti* 
vated,  akin  to  nature,  and  subject  to  oppression.  That  is  to  sny, 
Dickens  extols  them.  That  is  not  new  in  France ;  the  novels  of 
Eugene  Sue  have  given  us  more  than  one  example,  and  the  theme 
is  as  old  as  Rousseau ;  but  in  the  hands  of  the  English  writer  it  has 
acquired  a  singular  force.  His  heroes  have  admirable  delicacy  and 
devotion.  They  have  nothing  vulgar  but  their  pronunciation ;  the  rest 
is  but  nobility  and  generosity.  You  see  a  mountebank  abandon  his 
daughter,  his  only  joy,  for  fear  of  harming  her  in  any  way.  A  young 
woman  devotes  herself  to  save  the  unworthy  wife  of  a  man  who  loves 
her,  and  whom  she  loves ;  the  man  dies ;  she  eontinues,  from  pure  self- 
sacrifice,  to  care  for  the  degraded  creature.  A  poor  waggoner  who 
thinks  his  wife  unfaithful,  loudly  pronounces  her  innocent,  and  all  his 
vengeance  is  to  think  only  of  loading  her  with  tenderness  and  kind- 
ness. No  one,  according  to  Dickens,  feels  so  strongly  as  they  do  the 
happiness  of  loving  and  being  loved — the  pure  joys  of  domestic  life. 
No  one  has  so  much  compassion  for  those  poor  deformed  and  infini 
creatures  whom  they  so  often  bring  into  the  world,  and  who  seem  onlj 
born  to  die.  No  one  has  a  juster  and  more  inflexible  moral  sense.  I 
confess  even  that  Dickens'  heroes  unfortunately  resemble  the  indignant 
fathers  of  French  melodramas.  When  old  Peggotty  learns  that  his 
lieoe  is  seduced,  he  sets  ol^  stick  in  hand,  and  wi^s  o^  Fraooa. 
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Crermany,  and  Italy,  to  find  her  and  bring  her  back  to  duty.  But 
aboTe  aU,  they  have  an  English  sentiment,  iidiich  fails  in  Frenchmen : 
they  are  Christians.  It  is  not  only  women,  as  in  Franc€,  who  take 
refuge  in  the  idea  of  another  world ;  men  turn  also  their  thoughts  to- 
wards it.  In  England,  where  there  are  so  many  sects,  and  every  one 
chooses  his  own,  each  one  belieres  in  the  religion  he  has  made  for 
himself;  and  this  noble  sentiment  raises  still  higher  the  throne^  upcQ 
whi<h  the  uprightness  of  their  resolution  and  the  delicacy  of  their 
heait  has  place<l  them. 

In  reality,  the  novels  of  Dickens  can  nil  be  reduced  to  one  phrase^ 
to  wit :  Be  good,  and  love  ;  there  it  genuine  joy  only  in  the  emotions 
of  the  heart ;  sensibility  is  the  whole  man.  I^eave  science  to  the  wise, 
pride  to  the  nobles,  luxury  to  the  rich ,  havb  compassion  on  humble 
wretchedness ;  the  smallest  and  most  despised  being  may  in  himself  be 
worth  as  much  as  thousands  of  the  powerful  and  ^he  proud.  Take 
care  not  to  bruise  the  delicate  souls  which  flourish  in  all  conditions, 
under  all  costumes,  in  all  ages.  Believe  that  humanity,  pity,  forgive- 
ness, are  the  finest  things  in  man ;  believe  that  intimacy,  expansion, 
tenderness,  tears,  are  the  finest  things  in  the  world.  To  live  is  nothing ; 
to  be  powerful,  learned,  illustrious,  is  little ;  to  be  useful  is  not  enough. 
He  alono  has  lived  and  is  a  man  who  has  wept  at  the  remembrance  ol 
a  benefit,  given  or  received. 

IV. 

We  do  not  believe  that  this  contrast  between  the  weak  and  %h% 
strong,  or  this  outcry  against  society  in  favour  of  nature,  are  the 
caprice  of  an  artist  or  the  chance  of  the  moment  When  we  penetrate 
deeply  into  the  history  of  English  genius,  we  find  that  its  primitive 
foundation  was  impassioned  sensibility,  and  that  its  natural  expression 
was  lyrical  exaltation.  Both  were  brought  from  Germany,  and  make 
up  the  literature  existing  before  the  Conquest.  After  an  interval  you 
find  them  again  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  French  literature, 
introduced  from  Normandy,  had  passed  away :  they  are  the  very  soul 
of  the  nation.  But  the  education  of  this  soul  was  opposite  to  its 
genius ;  its  history  contradicted  its  nature ;  and  its  primitive  inclina« 
tion  has  clashed  with  all  the  great  events  which  it  has  created  or 
suffered.  The  chance  of  a  victorious  invasion  and  an  imposed  aristo- 
cracy, whilst  establishing  the  enjoyment  of  political  liberty,  has  im- 
pressed in  the  character  habits  of  strife  and  pride.  I'he  chance  of  an 
insular  position,  the  necessity  of  conunerce,  the  abundant  possession  of 
the  first  materials  for  industry,  have  developed  the  practical  faculties 
and  the  positive  mind.  The  acquisition  of  these  habits,  facilities,  and 
mind,  added  to  the  chance  of  an  old  hostility  to  Rome,  and  an  old  hatred 
against  an  oppressive  church,  has  given  birth  to  a  proud  and  reasoning 
religion,  replacing  submission  by  independence,  poetic  theology  by 
practical  morality,  and   faith   by  discussion.     Politios,  business,  and 
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reKgion,  like  three  powerful  macbinea,  hiive  created  a  new  man  aboft 
the  old.  Stem  dignity,  aelf-command,  the  need  of  domination,  harsh- 
ness in  dominion,  strict  morality,  without  compromise  or  pity,  a  taste 
for  figures  and  dry  calculation,  a  dislike  of  facts  not  palpable  and  ideas 
not  useful,  ignorance  of  the  invisible  world,  scorn  of  the  weaknesses 
and  tendernesses  of  the  heart, — such  are  the  dispositions  which  the 
stream  of  facts  and  the  ascendency  of  institutions  tend  to  confirm  in 
their  souls.  But  poetry  and  domestic  life  prove  that  they  have  only 
half  succeeded.  The  old  sensibility,  oppressed  and  perverted,  still  lives 
and  works.  The  poet  subsists  under  the  Puritan,  the  trader,  the  states- 
man. The  social  man  has  not  destroyed  the  natural  man.  This  frozen 
orust,  this  unsociable  pride,  this  rigid  attitude,  often  cover  a  good  and 
tender  being.  It  is  the  English  mask  of  a  German  head ;  and  when  a 
talented  writer,  often  a  writer  of  genius,  reaches  the  sensibility  whi^ 
is  bruised  or  haded  by  education  and  national  institutions,  he  mores 
liis  reader  in  the  most  inner  depths,  and  becomes  the  mastei  of  aL- 
beaita. 
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CHAPTER  n 

The  Novel  oontinued— Thackeray. 

I.  Abundance  and  excellence  of  norels — Of  manners  in  England— Superioritf 
of  Dickens  and  Thackeray — Comparison  between  them. 
n.  The  satirist — ^His  moral  intentions—His  moral  dissertations. 
ni.  Comparison  of  raillery  in  France  and  England — Difference  of  the  tw« 

temperaments,  tastes,  and  minda, 
lY .  Superiority  of  Thackeray  in  bitter  and  serions  satire— Serions  irony— litersiy 

snobs — litM  Blanche  Amorjf — Serious  caricature— 3fw»  Hoggarty, 
T.  Solidity  and  precision  of  this  satirical  conception — Resemblance  of  Thackeray 

and  Swift — Tbe  duties  of  sc  ambassador. 
YI.  Misanthropy  of  Thackeray— Silliness  of  his  heroines— Silliness  of  loye  — 

Inbred  vice  of  human  generosities  and  exaltations. 
VIL  His  levelling  tendencies— Default  of  characters  and  society  In  England- 
Aversions  and  preferences — ^The  snob  and  the  aristocrat — Portraits  of  ths 
king,  the  great  court  noble,  the  county  gentleman,  the  to\m  gentleman 
— Advantages  of  tUs  aristocratic  institution — Exaggeration  of  the  satire. 
VIIL  The  artist-   Idea  of  pure  art — Wherein  satire  iiyures  art — ^Wherein  it 
diminishes  the  interest — ^Wherein  it  falsifies  the  characters — Comparison 
of  Thackeray  and  Balzac —  Valirie  Mam^e  and  Rebecca  Sharp, 
IX  Attainmeat  of  pure  art — Portrait  of  Henry  Esmond — ^Historical  talent  d 

Thackeray — Conception  of  ideal  man. 
X.  Literature  is  a  definition  of  man — ^The  definition  according  to  Thackeny— 
Wherein  it  difien  from  the  truth. 


THE  novel  of  manners  in  England  mnltiplies,  and  for  this  there  art 
several  reasons:  first,  it  is  bom  there,  and  every  plant  grows 
well  in  its  own  soil ;  secondly,  it  is  an  amusement :  there  is  no  music 
there  as  in  Germany,'  or  conversation  as  in  France ;  and  men  who  must 
Ihink  and  feel  find  it  a  means  of  feeling  and  thinking.  On  the  other 
hand,  women  take  part  in  it  with  eagerness ;  amidst  the  nullity  of 
gallantry  and  the  coldness  of  religion,  it  gives  scope  for  imagination 
and  dreams.  Finally,  by  its  minute  details  and  practical  counsels,  it 
opens  up  a  career  to  the  precise  and  moral  mind.  The  critic  thus  is, 
as  it  were,  swamped  in  this  copiousness ;  he  must  select  in  order  to 
grasp  the  whole,  and  confine  himself  to  a  few  in  order  to  embrace  the 
whole. 

\^  this  crowd  two  iQen  have  appeared  of  ^  superior  talent,  original 
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and  eontrnstdl,  popular  on  the  same  grounds,  ministers  to  the  same 
cause,  moralists  in  comedy  and  drama,  defenders  of  natural  sentiments 
against  social  institutions ;  who,  by  the  precision  of  their  pictures,  ^he 
depth  cf  their  observations,  the  succession  and  harshness  of  their 
attar',ks,  have  renewed,  with  other  views  and  in  another  style,  the  old 
combative  spirit  of  Swift  and  Fielding. 

One,  more  ardent,  more  expansive,  wholly  given  up  to  rapture,  ai 
impassioned  painter  of  crude  and  dazzling  pictures,  a  lyric  prose- writer, 
omnipotent  in  laughter  and  tears,  plunged  into  fantastic  invention, 
painful  sensibility,  vehement  buffoonery ;  and  by  the  boldness  of  his 
3lylo,  the  excess  of  his  emotions,  the  grotesque  familiarity  of  his  carica- 
tures, he  has  displayed  all  the  forces  and  weaknesses  of  an  artist,  all 
the  audacities,  all  the  successes,  and  all  the  oddities  of  the  imagination. 

The  other,  more  contained,  more  instructed  and  stronger,  a  lover 
of  moral  dissertations,  a  counsellor  of  the  public,  a  sort  of  lay  preacher, 
less  bent  on  defending  the  poor,  more  bent  on  censuring  man,  has 
brought  to  the  aid  of  satire  a  sustained  common  sense,  a  great  know- 
ledge of  the  heart,  a  consummate  cleverness,  a  powerful  reasoning,  a 
treasure  of  meditated  hatred,  and  has  persecuted  vice  with  all  the 
weapons  of  reflection.  By  this  contrast  the  one  completes  the  other ; 
and  we  may  form  an  exact  idea  of  the  English  taste,  by  adding  the  por- 
ftcmit  of  William  Makepeace  Thackeray  to  that  of  Charles  Dickens. 

§  1. — ^The  Satibist, 
II. 

No  wonder  if  m  England  a  novelist  writes  satires.  A  gloomy  and 
reflective  man  is  impelled  to  it  by  his  character ;  he  is  still  further  im- 
pelled by  the  surrounding  manners.  He  is  not  permitted  to  contem- 
plate passions  as  poetic  powers ;  he  is  bidden  to  appreciate  them  as 
moral  qualities.  His  pictures  become  sentences ;  he  is  a  counsellor 
rather  than  an  observer,  a  judge  rather  than  an  artist  You  see  by 
what  machinery  Thackeray  has  changed  novel  into  satire. 

I  open  at  random  his  three  great  works — PendermiBy  Vanity  Fair^ 
The  Newcames.  Every  scene  sets  in  relief  a  moral  truth :  the  author 
desires  that  at  every  page  we  should  And  a  judgment  on  vice  and  vii  tun ; 
he  has  blamed  or  approved  beforehand,  and  the  dialogues  or  portraits 
are  to  him  only  means  by  which  he  adds  our  approbation  to  hb  a|'pro- 
bation,  our  blame  to  hb  blame.  He  is  giving  us  lessons ;  and  under 
the  sentiments  which  he  describes,  as  under  the  events  which  he  relates, 
we  continually  discover  precepts  of  conduct  and  the  intentions  of  the 
reformer. 

On  the  first  page  of  Pendennta  you  see  the  portait  of  an  old  Major, 
a  man  of  the  world,  selfish  and  vain,  seated  comfortably  in  his  dab^ 
at  the  table  by  the  fire,  and  near  the  ¥rindow,  envied  by  surgeon 
Grlowry,  whom  nobody  invites,  seeking  in  the  records  of  aristocratis 
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entertidnmeiits  for  his  own  name,  glorionsly  placed  amongst  those  of 
illustrious  guests.  A  family  letter  arrives.  Naturally  he  puts  it  aside, 
and  reads  it  carelessly  after  all  the  rest  He  utters  an  exclamation  of 
horror ;  his  nephew  wants  to  marry  an  actress.  He  has  places  booked 
in  the  coach  (charging  the  sum  which  he  disbursed  for  the  seats  to  the 
account  of  the  widow  and  the  young  scapegrace  of  whom  he  was 
guaidian),  and  hastens  to  save ^  the  young  fool.  If  there  were  a  low 
marriage,  what  would  become  of  his  invitations  ?  The  manifest  con- 
clusion is :  Let  ns  not  be  selfish,  or  vain,  or  fond  of  good  living,  like 
the  Major. 

Chapter  ihe  second :  Pendennis,  father  of  the  young  man,  was  in 
Ms  time  an  apothecary,  but  of  good  family,  and  grieving  to  be  reduced 
to  this  trade.  He  comes  into  money ;  passes  for  a  physician,  marries 
the  relative  of  a  lord,  tries  to  creep  into  high  families.  He  boasts  all 
his  life  of  having  been  invited  by  Sir  Pepin  Eibstone  to  an  entertain- 
ment. He  buys  an  estate,  tries  to  sink  the  apothecary,  and  shows  off 
m  the  new  glory  of  a  landed  proprietor.  Each  of  these  details  is  a  con- 
cealed or  evident  sarcasm,  which  says  to  the  reader:  '  My  good  friend, 
remain  the  honest  John  Tomkins  that  you  are ;  and  for  the  love  of  your 
•on  and  yourself,  avoid  taking  the  airs  of  a  great  nobleman.' 

Old  Pendennis  dies.  His  son,  the  noble  heir  of  the  domain, 
*  Prince  of  Pendennis  and  Grand  Duke  of  Fairoaks,'  begins  to  reign 
over  his  mother,  his  cousin,  and  the  servants.  He  sends  wretched  verses 
to  the  ooimty  papers,  begins  an  epic  poem,  a  tragedy  in  which  sixteen 
persons  die,  a  scathing  history  of  the  Jesuits,  and  defends  church  and 
king  like  a  loyal  Tory.  He  sighs  after  the  ideal,  wishes  for  an  un- 
known maiden,  and  falls  in  love  with  an  actress,  a  woman  of  thirty-two, 
who  learns  her  parts  mechanically,  as  ignorant  and  stupid  as  can  be. 
Young  folks,  my  dear  friends,  you  are  all  affected,  pretentious,  dupes 
of  yourselves  and  of  others.  Wait  to  judge  the  world  until  you  have 
•eeii  it,  and  do  not  think  you  are  masters  when  you  are  scholars. 

The  instruction  continues  as  long  as  the  life  of  Arthur.  Like 
Lesage  in  Oil  BUu^  and  Balzac  in  Le  Pire  Goriot,  the  author  of  Pen- 
4amU  depicts  a  young  man  having  some  talent,  endowed  with  good 
Aselings,  even  generous,  desiring  to  make  a  name,  and  falling  in  with 
the  maxims  of  the  world ;  but  Lesage  only  wished  to  amuse  us,  and 
Balzac  only  wished  to  stir  our  passions :  Thackeray,  from  beginning  to 
end,  works  to  correct  us. 

This  intention  becomes  still  more  evident  if  we  examine  in  detail 
sue  of  his  dialogues  and  one  of  his  pictures.  You  will  not  find  there 
the  impartial  energy,  bent  on  copying  nature,  but  the  attentive  thought- 
fulness,  bent  on  transforming  into  satire  objects,  words,  and  events. 
All  the  words  of  the  character  are  chosen  ar.d  weighed,  so  as  to  be 
•dious  or  ridiculous.  He  accuses  himself,  is  scudious  to  display  his 
vice,  and  under  his  voice  we  hear  the  voice  of  the  writer  who  judges, 
onmasks,  and  punishes  him.     Miss  Crawleyi  a  ricn  old  woman,  falls 
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ill.^  Mrs.  Bute,  her  relative,  hastent  to  save  ber,  and  to  aave  tbi 
inheritance.  Her  aim  is  to  have  excluded  from  the  will  a  nephew, 
Captain  Rawdon,  an  old  farourite,  presumptive  heir  of  the  old  ladj. 
This  Rawdon  is  a  stupid  guardsman,  a  frequenter  of  hotels,  a  too  clerer 
gambler,  a  duellist,  and  a  roui.  Fancy  the  capital  opportunity  for  Mrs 
Bute,  the  respectable  mother  of  a  family,  the  worthy  spouse  of  a  clergy- 
man, accustomed  to  write  her  husband's  sermons  1  From  sheer  virtus 
the  hates  Captain  Rawdon,  and  will  not  suffer  that  such  a  good  sum  of 
money  should  fall  into  such  bad  hands.  Moreover,  are  we  not  re> 
sponsible  for  our  families  ?  and  is  it  not  for  us  to  publish  the  faults  fA 
our  relatives  ?  It  is  our  strict  duty,  and  Mrs.  Bute  acquits  herself  of 
hers  conscientiously.  She  provides  edifying  stories  of  her  nephew,  and 
therewith  she  edifies  the  aunt.  He  has  ruined  so  and  so;  he  has 
wronged  such  a  woman.  He  has  duped  this  tradesman ;  he  has  killed 
this  husband.  And  above  all,  unworthy  man,  he  has  mocked  his  aunt  # 
Will  that  generous  lady  continue  to  cherish  such  a  viper  ^  Will  sh« 
suffer  her  numberless  sacrifices  to  be  repaid  by  this  ingratitude  and 
this  ridicule  ?  Tou  can  imagine  the  ecclesiastical  eloquence  of  Mrs. 
Bute.  Seated  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  she  keeps  the  patient  in  sight, 
plies  her  with  draughts,  enlivens  her  with  terrible  sermons,  and  mounts 
guard  at  the  door  against  the  probable  invasion  of  the  heir.  The  siege 
was  well  conducted,  the  legacy  attacked  so  obstinately  must  yield ;  the 
virtuous  fingers  of  the  matron  grasped  beforehand  and  by  anticipation 
the  substantial  heap  of  shining  sovereigns.  And  yet  a  carping  spectator 
might  have  found  some  faults  in  her  management.  She  managed  rather 
too  welL  She  forgot  that  a  woman  persecuted  with  sermons,  handled 
like  a  bale  of  goods,  regulated  like  a  clock,  might  take  a  dblike  to  so 
harassing  an  authority.  What  is  worse,  she  forgot  that  a  timid  old 
woman,  confined  in  the  house,  overwhelmed  with  preachings,  poisoned 
with  pills,  might  die  before  having  changed  her  will,  and  leave  all, 
alas,  to  her  scoundrelly  nephew.  Instructive  and  notable  example! 
Mrs.  Bute,  the  honour  of  her  sex,  the  consoler  of  the  sick,  the  coun- 
sellor of  her  family,  having  ruined  her  health  to  look  after  her  beloved 
sister-in-law,  and  to  preserve  the  inheritance,  was  just  on  the  pc  int,  bj 
her  exemplary  devotion,  of  putting  the  patient  in  her  coffin,  and  the 
inheritance  in  the  hands  of  her  nephew. 

Apothecary  Clump  arrives ;  he  trembles  for  his  iear  client ;  she  it 
worth  to  him  two  hundred  a  year ;  he  is  resolved  to  save  this  preciooi 
life,  in  spite  of  Mrs.  Bute*     Mrs.  Bute  interrupts  him,  and  says : 

*  I  am  sore,  my  dear  Mr.  dmnp,  no  efforts  of  mine  have  been  wanting  ta 
restore  our  dear  invalid,  whom  the  ingratitnde  of  her  nephew  has  laid  on  the  bed 
of  siekneaB.    1  never  shrink  from  personal  discomfort ;  I  never  refuse  to  sacrifies 

*  Vanity  Fair,  [Unless  the  large  octavo  edition  is  mentioned,  the  tians 
lator  has  always  used  the  collected  edition  of  Thackeray's  works.  Id  HmaO 
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mywiHt  •  •  •  I  would  ky  down  mj  VtU  iat  mj  duty,  or  ht  any  memba  of  ^| 
husbond'o  family. '1 

The  disinterested  apothecary  returns  to  the  charge  heroically.  Imme- 
diately she  replies  in  the  finest  strain ;  her  eloquence  flows  firm  her 
lips  as  from  an  over-full  pitcher.     She  cries  aloud : 

'  Karer,  as  long  as  nature  supports  me»  will  I  desert  the  post  of  duty.  As  ths 
JMHtlier  of  a  family  and  the  wife  of  an  English  cleigyman,  I  hnmUy  trust  that  my 
frinciples  are  good.  When  my  poor  James  was  in  ths  smallpoz,  did  I  allow  any 
liraling  to  nurse  him  t    No  I ' 

The  patient  Clump  scatters  about  sugared  compliments,  and  pressing 
his  point  amidst  interruptions,  protestations,  offers  of  sacrifice,  railings 
against  the  nephew,  at  last  hits  the  mark.  He  delicately  insinuates 
that  ihe  patient  *  should  have  change,  fresh  air,  gaiety.'  *  The  sight 
of  her  horrible  nephew  casually  in  the  Park,  where  I  am  told  the 
wretch  drires  with  the  brazen  partner  of  his  crimes,'  Mrs.  Bute  said 
(letting  the  cat  of  selfishness  out  of  the  bag  of  secrecy),  *  would  cause 
her  such  a  shock,  that  we  should  have  to  bring  her  back  to  bed  again. 
She  must  not  go  out,  Mr.  Clump.  She  shall  not  go  out  as  long  as  I 
remain  to  watch  over  her.  And  as  for  m^  health,  what  matters  it? 
I  give  it  cheerfully,  sir.  I  sacrifice  it  at  the  altar  of  my  duty.'  It  is 
dear  that  the  author  attacks  Mrs.  Bute  and  all  legacy-hunters.  He 
gives  her  ridiculous  airs,  pompous  phrases,  a  transparent^  gross,  and 
blustering  hypocrisy.  The  reader  feels  hatred  and  disgust  for  her  the 
more  she  speaks.  He  would  unmask  her;  he  is  pleased  to  see  her 
assailed,  driven  in  a  comer,  taken  in  by  the  polished  manoeuvres  of 
her  adversary,  and  rejoices  with  the  author,  who  tears  from  her  and 
emphasises  the  shameful  confession  of  her  folly  and  her  greed. 

Having  arrived  so  far,  satirical  reflection  quits  the  literary  fomu 
In  order  the  better  to  develop  itself,  it  exhibits  itself  alone.  Thackeray 
somes  in  his  proper  character  to  attack  vice.  No  author  is  more  fertile 
in  dissertations ;  he  constantly  enters  his  story  to  reprimand  or  instruct 
«s ;  he  adds  theoretical  to  active  morality.  We  might  glean  from  his 
novels  one  or  two  volumes  of  essays  in  the  manner  of  La  Bruy^re  or  of 
Addison.  There  are  essays  on  love,  on  vanity,  on  hypocrisy,  on  meanness, 
on  all  the  virtues,  all  the  vices ;  and  turning  over  a  few  pages,  we  shall 
fiid  one  on  the  comedies  of  legacies,  and  of  too  attentive  relatives : 

*  What  a  dignity  it  gtres  an  old  lady,  that  balance  at  the  banker's !  How 
tenderly  we  look  at  her  faults^  if  she  is  a  relative  (and  may  every  reader  have  a 
■core  of  such),  what  a  kind,  good-natured  old  creature  we  find  her !  How  the 
janiar  partner  of  Hobbe  and  Dobbs  leads  her  smiling  to  the  carriage  with  the 
losenga  upon  it,  and  the  fat  wheesy  coachman !  How,  when  she  cc:nes  to  pay  us 
a  visit,  we  generally  find  an  opportunity  to  let  our  friends  know  her  station  in  the 
world  I  We  say  (and  with  p^ect  truth)  I  wish  I  had  Miss  Mao  Whirter'e  signs. 
ten  to  a  cheque  for  five  thousand  pounds.  She  wouldn't  miss  it,  says  your  wife. 
Ihs  is  uy  aunt,  say  yoo,  in  an  easy  careless  way,  when  your  fHend  asks  if  Misi 

*  Vanity  Fair,  c^  %ix.        Digitized  by  C3O Ogle 
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Mao  WUiier  k  mj Nktiyef  Tour  wife  ia  popetoaUy  wnding  hn  UtOe  toftt^ 
monies  of  affection  ;  your  little  girU  work  endless  worsted  baskets,  cn«hioii%  sad 
foot-stools  for  her.  What  a  good  fire  there  is  in  her  room  when  she  comes  to  pay 
you  a  visit,  although  your  wife  laces  her  stays  without  one  I  The  house  during 
her  stay  assumes  a  festiye,  neat,  warm,  jovial,  snug  appearance  not  viidble  at  other 
seasons.  Ton  yourself,  dear  sir,  forget  to  go  to  sleep  after  dinner,  and  find  yoo^ 
self  all  of  a  soddsn  (though  you  inwiaUy  lose)  veiy  fond  of  a  mbber.  WhM 
good  dinnera  yon  have— game  every  day,  Malmsey-Madeira,  and  no  «nd  of  fiaH 
from  London  I  Even  the  ssrvsants  in  tha  kitchen  share  in  the  general  ptotperiigr  f 
and,  somehow,  during  the  stay  of  Miss  Mac  Whirter's  iiat  coachman,  the  beer  is 
grown  much  stronger,  and  the  oofisumption  of  tea  and  sugar  in  the  nursery  (when 
her  maid  takes  her  meals)  is  not  regarded  in  the  least  Is  it  so,  or  is  it  not  so  f 
I  appeal  to  the  middle  classes.  Ah,  gracious  powers  t  I  wish  yon  would  send 
me  an  old  aimt — a  maiden  annt — an  aunt  with,  a  lozenge  on  her  carriage,  and  a 
front  of  Hght  ooffee-ooloured  hafa>— how  my  children  should  woric  workbegs  fot 
her,  and  my  Julia  aad  I  mmhi  Bake  her  oomfortahleJ  Sweet— swi«t  visioal 
Foolishr^-^boliih  dream  r ' 

There  is  no  disguising  H.  The  reader  most  resolved  not  to  Im 
warned,  is  warned.  Wh«i  we  have  an  aunt  with  a  good  sum  to 
leave,  we  shall  value  our  attentions  and  our  tenderness  at  their  true 
worth.  The  author  has  taken  the  plaee  of  our  conscience,  and  the 
novel,  transformed  by  r^eotion,  becomes  a  school  of  manners. 

m. 

The  lash  is  Iiud  on  very  heavily  in  tUis  school ;  it  b  the  English 
taste.  About  tastes  and  whips  there  is  no  disputing;  but  without 
disputing  we  may  understand,  and  the  surest  means  of  understanding 
the  English  taste  is  to  compare  it  with  the  French  taste. 

I  see  in  France,  in  a  drawing-room  of  men  of  wit,  or  in  an  artist*! 
studio,  a  score  of  lively  people:  they  must  be  amused,  that  b  their 
character.  Tou  may  speak  to  them  of  human  wickedness,  but  on  con- 
dition of  diverting  them.  If  you  get  angry,  they  will  be  shocked ;  if 
you  teach  a  lesson,  they  will  yawn.  Laugh,  it  is  the  rule  here — ^not 
cruelly,  or  from  manifest  enmity,  but  in  good  humour  and  in  lightness 
of  spirit  This  nimble  wit  must  act ;  for  it  the  discovery  of  a  cleao 
piece  of  folly  is  a  fortunate  hap.  As  a  light  flame,  it  glides  and  flicken 
in  sudden  outbreaks  on  the  mere  surface  of  things.  Satisfy  it  by 
imitation,  and  to  please  gay  people  be  gay.  Be  polite,  that  is  tlie 
second  cx>mmandment,  very  like  the  other.  Tou  speak  to  sociable, 
delicate,  vain  men,  whom  you  must  take  care  not  to  offend,  and  flatter. 
You  would  wound  them  by  trying  to  carry  conviction  by  force,  hj 
dint  of  solid  arguments,  by  a  display  of  eloquence  and  indignation. 
Do  them  the  honour  of  supposing  that  they  understand  you  at  the  first 
woid,  that  a  hinted  smile  is  to  them  as  good  as  a  syllogism  established, 
that  a  fine  allusion  caught  on  the  wing  reaches  them  better  than  ik  j 

*  VanUy  Fair,  dtu  ix 
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Wtj  onset  of  a  gross  geometrical  satire,  fhink,  bftly  (between  our- 
selyesX  that,  in  politics  as  in  religion,  they  have  been  for  a  thousand 
years  very  well  governed,  over  governed ;  that  when  a  man  is  bored 
he  desires  to  be  so  no  more ;  that  a  coat  too  tight  splits  at  the  elbows 
and  elsewhere.  They  are  critics  from  choice ;  from  choice  they  like 
to  insinuate  forbidden  things ;  and  often,  by  abuse  of  logic,  by  traiiaport, 
by  tivacity,  from  ill  humour,  they  strike  at  society  through  govern- 
ment, at  morality  through  religion.  They  are  scholars  who  have  been 
too  loog  under  the  rod ;  they  break  the  windows  in  opening  t^e  doors. 
1  dare  not  tell  you  to  please  them ;  I  simply  remark  that,  in  order  to 
please  them,  a  grain  of  seditious  humour  wiU  do  no  harm. 

I  cross  seven  leagues  of  sea,  and  here  I  am  in  a  great  onadomed 
hall,  with  a  multitude  of  benches,  wiUi  gas  burners,  swept,  orderly, 
a  debating  club  or  a  preaching  house.  There  are  five  hundred  long 
faces,  gloomy  and  subdued ;  ^  and  at  the  first  glance  it  is  dear  that 
they  are  not  there  to  amuse  themselves.  In  this  land  a  grosser  mood, 
overcharged  with  a  heavier  and  stronger  nourishment,  has  deprived 
impressions  of  their  fiat  mobility,  and  thought,  less  facile  and  prompt, 
has  lost  its  vivacity  and  its  gaiety.  If  you  rail  before  them,  think  that 
you  are  speaking  to  attentive,  concentrated  men,  capable  of  durable 
and  profound  sensations,  incapable  of  changeable  and  sudden  emotion. 
Those  immobile  and  contracted  faces  will  preserve  the  same  attitude ; 
they  resist  fleeting  and  half-formed  smiles ;  they  cannot  unbend  ;  and 
their  laughter  is  a  convulsion  as  stiff  as  their  gravity.  Do  not  skim 
over  your  subject,  lay  stress  upon  it ;  do  not  pass  over  it  lightly,  impress 
it ;  do  not  dally,  but  strike ;  reckon  that  you  must  vehemently  move 
vehement  passions,  and  that  shocks  are  needed  to  set  these  nerves  in 
motion.  Reckon  also  that  your  hearers  are  practical  minds,  lovers  of 
the  useful;  that  they  come  here  to  be  taught;  that  you  owe  them 
solid  truths ;  that  their  common  sense,  somewhat  contracted,  does  not 
fall  in  with  hazardous  extemporisations  or  doubtful  hints ;  that  they 
demand  worked  out  refutations  and  complete  explanations ;  and  that 
if  they  have  paid  to  come  in,  it  was  to  hear  advice  which  they  might 
apply,  and  satire  founded  on  proof.  Their  mood  requires  strong  emo- 
tions; their  mind  asks  for  precise  demonstrations.  To  satisfy  theii 
mood,  you  must  not  touch  the  surface,  but  torture  vice ;  to  satisfy  their 
mind,  you  must  not  rail  in  sallies,  but  by  arguments.  One  woril  more  : 
down  there,  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly,  behold  that  gilded,  splendid 
book,  resting  royaUy  on  a  velvet  cushion.  It  is  the  Bible ;  about  it  there 
are  fi/ry  moralists,  who  a  while  ago  met  at  the  theatre  and  pelted  an 
actor  off  the  stage  with  apples,  who  was  guilty  of  having  the  wife  of  « 
townsman  for  his  mistress.  If  with  your  finger-tip,  with  all  the  com* 
pliments  and  disguises  in  the  world,  you  touch  a  single  sacred  leaf,  of 

*  Thackeray,  in  his  Book  of  Snobs,  says :  *  Their  osua]  English  expressioxi 
^  intense  glc^m  and  subdued  agonj.'  jitized  by  CjOOglC 
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the  least  moral  oonyentionalism,  immediately  fifty  hnnds  on  your  cent 
collar  will  put  you  out  of  the  door.  With  Englishmen  you  musi 
be  English,  with  their  passion  and  their  common  sense  adopt  thea 
leading-strings.  Thus  confined  to  recognised  truths,  your  satire  will 
become  more  bitter,  and  ¥dll  add  the  weight  of  publio  belief  to  tiii 
pressure  of  logic  and  the  force  of  indignatioii. 

IV. 

No  writer  was  better  gifteo  than  Thackeray  for  this  kind  of  m^tr^f 
because  no  faculty  is  more  proper  to  satire  than  reflection.  Reflec- 
tion is  a  concentrated  attention,  and  concentrated  attention  increases  a 
hundredfold  the  force  and  duration  of  emotions.  He  who  is  immersed 
in  the  contemplation  of  a  vice  feels  a  hatred  of  vice,  and  the  intenaty 
of  his  hatred  is  measured  by  the  intensity  of  his  contemplation.  At 
first  anger  is  a  generous  wine,  which  intoxicates  and  exalts ;  when 
preserved  and  shut  up,  it  becomes  a  liquor  burning  all  that  it  touches, 
and  corroding  even  the  vessel  which  contains  it.  Of  all  satiristS| 
Thackeray,  afler  Swii^  is  the  most  gloomy.  Even  his  countrymen 
have  reproached  him  with  depicting  the  world  uglier  than  it  is.  In* 
dignation,  grief,  scorn,  disgust,  are  his  ordinary  sentiments.  Wlien 
he  digresses,  and  imagines  tender  souls,  he  exaggerates  their  sensibility, 
in  order  to  render  their  oppression  more  odious.  The  selfishness  which 
wounds  them  appears  horrible,  and  this  resigned  sweetness  is  a  mortal 
insult  to  their  tyrants :  it  is  the  same  hatred  which  has  calculated  tiie 
kindliness  of  the  victims  and  the  harshness  of  the  persecutors. 

This  anger,  exasperated  by  reflection,  is  also  armed  by  reflection. 
It  is  clear  that  the  author  is  not  carried  away  by  passing  indignation 
or  pity.  He  has  mas^tered  himself  before  speaking.  He  has  often 
weighed  the  rascality  which  he  is  about  to  describe.  He  is  in  posses- 
sion of  the  motives,  species,  results,  as  a  natui*alist  is  of  his  classifica- 
tions. He  is  sure  of  his  judgment,  and  has  matured  it.  He  punbhes 
like  a  man  convinced,  who  has  before  him  a  heap  of  proofs,  who 
advances  nothing  without  a  document  or  an  argument,  who  has  fore- 
seen all  objections  and  refuted  all  excuses,  who  will  never  pardon,  who 
IS  right  in  being  inflexible,  who  is  conscious  of  his  justice,  and  who 
rests  his  sentence  and  his  vengeance  on  all  the  powers  of  meditation 
anil  equity.  The  eflect  of  this  justified  and  contained  hatred  is  ov^r* 
whelming.  When  we  have  read  to  the  end  of  Balzac^s  novels,  we  feel 
the  pleasure  of  a  naturalist  walking  through  a  museum,  past  a  fine 
collection  of  specimens  and  monstrosities.  When  we  have  read  to  tbe 
end  of  Thackeray,  we  feel  the  shudder  of  a  stranger  brought  before  a 
mattress  in  the  operating-room  of  an  hospital,  on  the  day  when  moras 
are  applied  or  a  limb  is  taken  off. 

In  such  a  case  the  most  natural  weapon  is  serious  irony,  because  il 
bears  witness  to  a  concentrated  hate:  he  who  employs  it  suppressef 
bis  first  movement ;  he  feigns  to  be  speaking  against  himself,  and  c<hh 
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Ununs  himself  to  take  the  part  of  his  adversniy.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  painful  and  voluntary  attitude  is  the  sign  of  an  excessive  scorn  ; 
the  apparent  protection  lent  to  his  enemy  is  the  worst  of  insults.  The 
author  seems  to  say :  '  I  am  ashamed  to  attack  you ;  you  are  so  weak 
that,  eren  supported,  you  must  fall ;  your  reasonings  are  your  shame, 
and  yaor  excuses  are  your  condemnation.'  Thus  the  more  serious  the 
irony,  the  stronger  it  is ;  the  more  you  take  care  to  defend  your  ad- 
Tersary,  the  more  y?u  degrade  him ;  the  more  you  seem  to  aid  him, 
the  more  yon  crush  hm».  This  is  why  Swift's  grave  sarcasm  is  so 
terrible ;  we  think  he  is  showing  respect,  and  he  slays ;  his  approbation  is 
a  flagellation.  Amongst  Swift's  pupils,  Thackeray  is  the  first.  Several 
chapters  in  the  Book  of  Snobs — ^that,  for  instance,  on  literary  snobs — 
are  worthy  of  Chdlwer.  The  author  has  been  pnssing  in  review  all 
the  snobs  of  England ;  what  will  he  say  of  his  colleaguesi  the  literary 
■lobs  ?     Will  he  dare  to  speak  of  them  ?     Certainly : 

*  My  dear  and  excellent  qnerist,  whom  does  the  Schoolmaster  flog  so  resolutely 
•B  his  own  son  f  Didn't  Brutus  chop  his  offspring's  head  olT  ?  You  have  a  very 
hod  opinion  indeed  of  the  present  state  of  Literature  and  of  literary  men,  if  you 
fkncy  that  any  one  of  ns  would  hesitate  to  stick  a  knife  into  his  neighbour  penman, 
if  the  latter's  death  could  do  the  State  any  service. 

'  But  the  foot  is,  that  in  the  literary  profession  there-  are  no  Snobs.  Look 
Kmnd  at  the  whole  body  of  British  men  of  letters,  and  1  defy  you  to  point  out 
among  them  a  single  instance  of  vulgarity,  or  envy,  or  assumption. 

*  Men  and  women,  as  far  as  I  have  known  them,  they  are  all  modest  in  their 
demeanour,  elegant  in  their  manners,  spotless  in  their  lives,  and  honourable  in 
their  conduct  to  the  world  and  to  each  other.  You  may  occasionally,  it  is  true, 
hear  one  literary  man  abusing  his  brother  ;  but  why  f  Not  in  the  least  out  ol 
malice ;  not  at  all  from  envy ;  merely  from  a  sense  of  truth  and  public  duty. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  I  good-naturedly  point  out  a  blemish  in  my  friend  i/r. 
Pumch*9  person,  and  say  Mr,  P.  has  a  hump-back,  and  his  nose  and  chin  are  more 
crooked  than  those  features  in  the  Apollo  or  Aiitinous,  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  consider  as  tot  standards  of  beauty ;  does  this  argue  malice  on  my  part  towards 
Mr.  Ptmch  f  Not  in  the  least  It  is  the  critic's  duty  to  point  out  defects  as 
veil  as  merits,  and  he  invariably  does  his  duty  with  the  utmost  gentleness  and 
candour.  .  .  . 

'  That  sense  of  equality  and  fraternity  amongst  Authors  has  always  struck  me 
it  one  of  tl  e  most  amiable  characteristics  of  the  class.  It  is  because  we  know  and 
Rf  pect  each  other,  that  the  world  respects  us  so  much  ;  that  we  hold  such  a  good 
Ksition  in  society,  and  demean  oorselvee  so  irreproachably  when  there. 

'  Literary  persons  are  held  in  such  esteem  by  the  nation,  that  about  two  of 
them  have  been  absolutely  invited  to  Court  during  the  present  reign  ;  and  if  is 
probable  that  towards  the  end  of  the  ae8son»  one  or  two  will  be  asked  to  dirtier 
by  Sir  Robert  PeeL 

'They  are  such  favourites  with  the  public,  that  they  are  continually  obliged 
Is  have  ^eir  pictures  taken  and  published  ;  ami  one  or  two  could  be  pointed  mit| 
iCwhom  the  nation  insists  upon  having  a  firesh  portrait  every  year.  Nothing  caa 
be  more  gratifying  than  this  proof  of  the  aflectionate  regard  which  the  people  has 
i»  its  instructors.  /-->  [ 

'Liteiatuteisheld  in  such  honour  in  England,  that  tiit^l^  ^liHlQ^k  n«a 
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cwdye  hmidred  pounds  per  anniim  aet  apart  to  pendon  deierying  fttmmB  fciOiomia^ 
that  professioiL  And  a  great  compliment  this  ia^  too,  to  the  profeeson^  and  t 
proof  of  their  generally  prosperous  and  flourishing  condition.  They  are  geDtnOf 
■o  rich  and  thrifty,  that  scarcely  any  money  is  wanted  to  help  them.' ^ 

We  are  tempted  to  make  a  mistake ;  and  to  comprehend  this  p«- 
•age,  we  must  remember  that,  in  an  aristooratioal  and  monarchic^ 
•ociety,  aniidst  money-worship  and  adoration  of  rank,  poor  and  vulgar 
talant  is  treated  as  its  vulgarity  and  poverty  deserve.'     What  makes 
these  ironies  yet  stronger,  is  their  length  ;  some  are  prolonged  during 
a  whole  tale,  like  the  FcUal  Boots.      A  Frenchman  could  not  keep 
up  a  sarcasm  so  long.     It  would  escape  right  or  lef^  through  various 
emotions;  it  would  change  countenance,  and  would  not  preserve  so 
fixed  an  attitude — the  mark  of  such  a  decided  animosity,  so  calculated 
and  bitter.     There  are  characters  which  Thackeray  develops  through 
three  volumes — Blanche  Amory,  Rebeoca   Sharp — and  of  whom  he 
never  speaks  but  with  insult ;  both  are  base,  and  he  never  introduces 
them  without  plying  them  with  tendernesses :  dear  Rebecca  I  t(*.ndei 
Blanche !     The  tender  Blanche  is  a  sentimental  and  literary  young 
creature,  obliged  to  live  with  her  parents,  who  do  not  understand  her. 
She  suffers  so  much,  that  she  ridicules  them  aloud  before  everybody; 
she  is  so  oppressed  by  the  folly  of  her  mother  and  father-in-law,  tVi 
she  never  omits  an  opportunity  of  making  them  feel  their  folly.     In 
good  conscience,  could  she  do  otherwise  ?     Would  it  not  be  on  her 
part  a  lack  of  sincerity  to  affect  a  gaiety  which  she  has  not,  or  a  respect 
which  she  cannot  feel  ?     We  understand  that  the  poor  child  is  in  need 
of  sympathy.     When  she  gave  up  her  dolls,  this  loving  heart  became 
first  enamoured  of  Trenmor,  a  high-soided  convict,  the  fiery  St^nioi 
Prince  Djalma,  and  other  heroes  of  French  novels.     Alas !  the  imagi- 
nary world  is  not  sufficient  for  wounded  souls,  and  the  craving  for  the 
ideal,  for  satiety,  falls  at  last  to  worldly  beings.     At  eleven  years  ci 
age  Miss  Blanche  had  felt  tender  emotions  towards  a  little  Savoyard, 
an  organ-grinder  at  Paris,  whom  she  persisted  in  believing  to  be  a 
prince  earned  off  from  his  parents;  at  twelve  an  old   and  hideous 
drawing-master  had  agitated  her  young  heart;  at  Madame  de  Cant- 
mePs  boarding-school  a  correspondence  by  letter  took  place  with  two 
young  pupils  of  the  college  of  Chairlemagne.     Dear  forlorn  girl,  het 
delicate  feet  are  already  wounded  by  the  briars  in  her  path  of  lite ; 
every  day  her  illusions  shed  their  leaves,  and  in  vain  she  confides  theio 
U)  verse,  in  a  little  book  bound  in  blue  velvet,  with  a  clasp  of  gold, 
entitled  Mea  Larmes,     In  this  isolation,  what  is  she  to  do  ?     She  grows 
enthusiastic  over  the  young  ladies  whom  she  meets,  feels  a  magnetM 
attraction  at  sight  of  them,  becomes  their  sister,  except  that  she  casty 

'  The  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  xvi. ;  On  Literary  Snobs. 

*  Stendhal  says :  'L*Espritet  le  genie  perd«>ut  vingt-cinq  pnur  cent  i« 
Jeur  valour  «n  abordant  en  Anglettrre.'  r^^^^T^ 
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them  afide  to-morrow  like  an  old  dress :  we  cannot  oommand  our  feel- 
ings, and  nothing  is  more  beautiful  than  the  natural  Moreover,  as 
the  amiable  child  has  much  taste,  a  lively  imagination,  a  poetic  inclina 
tion  for  change,  she  keeps  her  maid  Pincott  at  work  day  and  night. 
Like  a  delicate  person,  a  genuine  dilettante  and  lover  of  die  beautiful^ 
■lie  scolds  her  for  her  heavy  eyes  and  her  pale  face : 

'  Out  muse,  with  the  candonr  which  distinguished  her,  never  faOed  to  remind 
htr  attendant  of  the  real  state  of  matters.  "  I  should  send  you  away,  Pincott,  for 
yon  are  a  great  deal  tno  weak,  and  your  eyes  are  failing  you,  and  yon  are  always 
erjong  and  snivelling,  and  wanting  the  doctor ;  but  I  wish  that  your  parents  at 
home  should  be  supported,  and  I  go  <m  enduring  for  their  sake,  mind,"  the  dear 
Blanche  would  say  to  her  timid  litUe  attendant  Or,  "  Pincott,  your  wretched 
appearance  and  slavish  manner,  and  red  eyes,  positively  give  me  the  migraine  ; 
and  I  think  I  shall  make  you  wear  rouge,  so  that  you  may  look  a  little  cheerful :  " 
«r,  "  Pincott,  I  can't  bear,  even  for  the  sake  of  your  starving  parents,  tliat  you 
should  tear  my  hair  out  of  my  head  in  that  manner ;  and  I  will  thank  yon  to  writs 
to  them  and  say  that  I  dispense  with  your  services." '  ^ 

This  fool  of  a  Pincott  does  not  appreciate  her  good  fortune.  Can  one 
be  sad  in  serving  such  a  superior  being  as  Miss  Blanche  ?  What  joy 
to  furnish  her  with  subjects  for  her  style!  because,  to  confess  the 
truth,  Miss  Blanche  has  not  disdained  to  write  *some  very  pretty  verses 
about  the  lonely  little  tiring-maid,  whose  heart  was  far  away,'  *sad 
exile  in  a  foreign  land.'  Alas !  the  slightest  event  suffices  to  wound 
this  too  sensitive  heart.  At  the  least  emotion  her  tears  flow,  her  feel- 
ings are  shaken,  like  a  delicate  butterfly,  crushed  as  soon  as  touched. 
There  she  goes,  aerial,  her  eyes  fixed  on  heaven,  a  faint  smile  lingering 
round  her  rosy  lips,  a  touching  fairy,  so  consoling  to  all  who  surround 
her,  that  every  one  wishes  her  at  the  bottom  of  a  well. 

One  step  added  to  serious  irony  leads  us  to  serious  caricature.  Here, 
as  before,  the  author  plends  the  rights  of  his  neighbour;  the  only 
difference  is,  that  he  pleads  them  with  too  much  warmth ;  it  is  insult 
upon  insult.  Under  this  head  it  abounds  in  Thackeray.  Some  of  his 
grotesques  are  outrageous:  for  instance,  M.  Aicide  de  Mirobolant,  a 
French  cook,  an  artist  in  sauces,  who  declares  his  passion  to  Miss 
Blanche  through  the  medium  of  symbolic  dishes,  and  thinks  himself  a 
g«:ntleman ;  Mrs.  Major  O^Dowd,  a  sort  of  female  grenadier,  the  most 
pompous  and  bragging  of  Irishwomen,  bent  on  ruling  the  regimen^ 
and  marrying  the  bachelors  will  they  nill  they ;  Miss  Briggs,  an  old 
companion,  born  to  receive  insults,  to  make  phrases  and  shed  tears  ;  the 
Doctor,  who  proves  to  his  scholars  who  write  bad  Greek,  that  habitual 
idleness  and  bad  construing  lead  to  the  gallows.  These  calculated  defor- 
mities only  excite  a  sad  smile.  We  always  perceive  behind  the  oddity 
of  the  character  the  sardonic  air  of  the  painter,  and  we  conclude  that 

*  Tlii^se  remarks  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  ''r.iginal  qetevo^ed^tion  o/ 
PenUenms.—TH. 


''r.igiual  qetovo  editio 
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the  human  race  is  base  and  stupid.  Other  figures,  les<)  exaggerated, 
are  not  more  natural  We  see  that  the  author  throws  them  expressij 
into  palpable  follies  and  marked  contradictions.  Such  is  Miss  Crawley, 
an  old  immoral  woman  and  free-thinker,  who  praises  unequal  marriagei^ 
and  falls  into  a  fit  when  on  the  next  page  her  nephew  makes  one  ;  wht 
calls  Rebecca  Sharp  her  equal,  and  at  the  same  time  bids  her  *ptil 
some  coals  on  the  fire;*  who,  on  learning  the  departure  of  her  faycurit^ 
cries  with  despair,  'Gracious  goodness,  and  who's  to  make  mj  ohocc^ate?' 
These  are  comedy  scenes,  and  not  pictures  of  manners.  There  an 
twenty  such.  You  see  an  excellent  aunt,  Mrs.  Hoggarty,  of  Castls 
Hoggarty,  settling  down  in  the  house  of  her  nephew  Titmarsh,  throw 
him  into  vast  expenses,  persecute  his  wife,  drive  away  his  friends, 
make  his  marriage  unhappy.  The  poor  ruined  fellow  is  thrown  into 
prison.  She  denounces  him  to  the  creditors  with  genuine  indignation, 
and  reproaches  him  with  perfect  sincerity.  The  wretch  has  been  his 
aunt's  executioner ;  she  has  been  dragged  by  him  from  her  home,  tyran- 
nised over  by  him,  robbed  by  him,  outraged  by  his  wife.     She  writes: 

'  I  have  seen  batter  wasted  aa  if  it  had  been  dirt,  cole  flung  away,  candlei 
burned  at  both  ends  ; .  .  .  and  now  you  have  the  andassaty,  being  placed  in  prison 
justly  for  your  crimes,  for  cheating  me  of  £3000.  .  .  .  You  come  upon  me  to  pay 
your  detts  I  No,  sir,  it  is  quite  enough  that  your  mother  should  go  on  the  parish, 
and  that  your  wife  should  sweep  the  streets,  to  which  you  have  indeed  brought 
them  ;  /,  at  least  .  .  .  have  some  of  the  comforts  to  which  my  rank  entitles  ma. 
The  fumitur  in  this  house  is  mine ;  and  as  I  presume  you  intend  your  lady  ts 
sleep  in  the  streets,  I  give  you  warning  that  I  shall  remove  it  all  to-morrow.  Mr. 
Smithers  will  tell  you  that  I  had  intended  to  leave  you  my  intire  fortune.  I  hare 
this  morning,  in  his  presents,  solamly  toar  up  my  will,  and  hereby  renounce  all 
connectiun  with  you  and  your  beggarly  family.  P,S, — I  took  a  viper  into  my 
bosom,  and  it  stung  ine, ' ' 

This  just  and  compassionate  woman  finds  her  match,  a  pious  man,  John 
Brough,  Esquire,  M.P.,  director  of.  the  Independent  West  Diddlesex 
Fire  and  Life  Insurance  Company.  This  virtuous  Christian  has  snifFe<l 
from  afar  the  cheering  odour  of  her  lands,  houses,  stocks,  and  otLer 
landed  and  personal  property.  He  pounces  upon  the  fine  properly  Ji 
Mrs.  Hoggarty,  is  sorry  to  see  that  it  only  brings  that  lady  four  per 
cent.,  and  resolves  to  double  her  income.  He  calls  upon  her  at  her 
lodgings,  when  her  face  was  shockingly  swelled  and  bitten  by — zuyci 
mind  what: 

•  *•  Gracious  heavens  1  *'  shouted  John  Brough,  Esquire,  *'a  lady  of  yonr  nuk 
to  sufifer  in  this  way  t — the  excellent  relative  of  my  dear  boy,  Titmarsh  1  Nerer, 
madam— never  let  it  be  said  that  Mrs.  Hoggarty  of  Castle  Hoggarty  should  be 
subject  to  such  horriU  a  humiliation,  while  John  Brough  has  a  home  to  offer  her, 
— «  humble,  happy  Christian  home,  madam,  though  unUke,  perhapa,  the  splendou 
to  which  yop.  have  been  accustomed  in  the  course  of  your  distingu  sheil  caiver. 
Isabella,  mj  love ! — Belinda !  apeak  to  Mrs.  Hoggarty.  Tell  h  r  that  Joha 
Brough*s  house  is  hers  from  garret  to  cellar.     I  repeat  it,  madam,  from  garret  M 

'  TJie  History  of  Sarmtel  Titmarsh  and  the  Chreat  Hoggarty  Diamond,  ch.  xl 
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ceQar.  •  I  dfldre— I  insist— I  order,  Aat  Mrs.  Hoggarty  of  Castle  Hoggarty'i 
tnmlu  should  be  placed  this  instant  in  my  carriage  f " '  ^ 

This  style  raises  a  laugb,  if  you  will,  but  a  sad  laugh.  We  have  just 
learned  that  man  is  a  hypocrite,  unjust,  tyrannical,  blind.  In  cur 
▼ezation  we  turn  to  the  author,  and  we  see  on  his  lips  only  sarcasms, 
oc  his  brow  only  chagrin. 

V. 

Let  us  look  carefully ;  perhaps  in  less  grave  matters  we  shall  find 
iubject  o(  genuine  laughter.  Let  us  consider,  not  a  rascality,  but  a 
misadventure;  rascality  revolts,  a  misadventure  might  amuse.  Buv 
amusement  alone  is  not  here ;  even  in  a  diversion  the  satire  retains  its 
force,  because  reflection  retains  its  intensity.  There  is  in  English 
fan  a  seriousness,  an  effort,  an  application  that  is  marvellous,  and  their 
comicalities  are  composed  with  as  much  science  as  their  sermons.  The 
powerful  attention  decomposes  its  object  in  all  its  parts,  and  repro- 
duces it  with  illusive  detail  and  relief.  Swift  describes  the  land  of 
speaking  horses,  the  politics  of  Lalliput,  the  inventors  of  the  Flying 
Island,  with  details  as  precise  and  harmonious  as  an  experienced 
traveller,  an  exact  inquirer  into  manners  and  countries.  Thus  sup- 
ported, the  impossible  monster  and  the  literary  grotesque  enter  upon 
actual  existence,  and  the  phantom  of  the  imagination  takes  the  con- 
sistency of  objects  which  we  touch.  Thackeray  introduces  this  im- 
perturbable gravity,  this  solid  conception,  this  talent  for  illusion,  into 
his  farce.  Study  one  of  his  moral  essays ;  he  wishes  to  prove  that  iu 
the  world  we  must  conform  to  received  customs,  and  transforms  this 
commonplace  into  an  Oriental  anecdote.  Reckon  up  the  details  of 
manners,  geography,  chronology,  cookery,  the  mathematical  designa- 
tion of  every  object  person,  and  gesture,  the  lucidity  of  imagination, 
the  profusion  of  local  truths ;  you  will  understand  why  his  raillery 
produces  so  original  and  biting  an  impression,  and  you  will  find  here 
the  same  degree  of  studiousness  and  the  same  attentive  energy  as  in  the 
foregoing  ironies  and  exaggerations  :  his  enjoyment  is  as  reEective  as  his 
hatred ;  he  has  changed  his  attitude,  not  his  faculty  : 

'  I  im  nat  orally  averse  to  egotism,  and  hate  self-laadation  consumed! y ;  but 
I  coat  help  relating  here  %  circumstance  illustrative  of  the  point  in  question,  in 
vhioh  I  most  think  I  acted  inth  considerable  prudences 

*  Being  at  Constantinople  a  few  years  since — (on  a  delicate  mission) — the 
Imnans  were  playing  a  double  game,  between  ourselves,  and  it  became  necessary 
•a  ear  f«rt  to  employ  an  extra  negotiator — Leckerhiss  Pasha  of  £oumelia,  then 
Chief  Galeongee  of  the  Porte,  gave  a  diplomatic  banquet  at  his  summer  palace  at 
Bcgnkdere.  I  was  on  the  left  of  the  Galeongee ;  and  the  Russian  agent  Count  de 
Diddloff  on  his  dexter  side.  Diddloff  is  a  dandy  who  would  die  of  a  rose  in  aro- 
matic pain :  he  had  tried  to  have  me  assassinated  three  times  in  the  course  of  the 
Dsgotiation :  but  of  course  we  were  friends  in  pubUo,  and  saluted  each  other  in  the 
■lost  cordial  and  charming  manner. 

'  Tks  HUiory  of  Samuel  TUmarii  and  the  Cheat  Hoggarty  Diamond,  cL.  ii 
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'  The  Onleongee  it— oir  was,  alas !  for  a  bow-stritig  has  dene  for  him — afttann^ 
supporter  of  the  old  school  of  Toridsh  politios.  We  dined  with  our  fing^«»  and 
bad  Saps  of  bread  for  plates ;  the  only  innovation  he  admitted  was  the  lUB  sf 
European  liquors,  in  which  he  indulged  with  great  gusto.  He  was  an  esionnoai 
eater.  Amongst  the  dishes  a  very  large  one  was  placed  before  him  of  a  lamb 
dressed  in  its  wool,  stuffod  with  prunes,  garlic,  assafoetida,  capsicnms,  and  other 
condiments,  the  most  abominable  mixture  that  ever  mortal  smelt  or  tasted.  Tho 
Galeongee  ate  of  this  hugely ;  and  pursuing  the  Eastern  fashion,  insiMted  on  help- 
ing his  friends  right  and  left,  and  when  he  came  to  a  particularly  spicy  moisel, 
H^nld  push  it  with  his  own  hands  into  his  guests'  very  mouths. 

'  I  never  shall  forget  the  look  of  poor  Diddloff,  when  his  Excellency,  rolling  up 
a  lu:ge  quantity  of  this  into  a  ball,  and  exclaiming,  "  Buk  Buk  "  (it  is  rery  good), 
administered  the  horrible  bcdus  to  DiddlofEL  The  Russian's  eyes  rolled  dreadfully  as 
he  received  it :  he  swallowed  it  with  a  grimace  that  I  thought  must  precede  a  con* 
Tulsion,  and  seizing  a  bottle  next  him,  which  he  thought  was  Sauteme,  bat  which 
turned  out  to  be  French  brandy,  he  drank  off  nearly  a  pint  before  he  knew  his 
error.  It  finished  him ;  he  was  carried  away  from  the  dining-room  almost  dead| 
and  laid  out  to  cool  in  a  summer-house  on  the  Bosphoms. 

*  When  it  came  to  my  turn,  I  took  down  the  condiment  with  a  smOe,  said 
"  Bismillah,'*  licked  my  lips  with  easy  gratification,  and  when  the  next  dish  was 
served,  made  up  a  ball  myself  so  dexterously,  and  popped  it  down  the  old  Galeon- 
gee's  mouth  with  so  much  grace,  that  his  heart  was  won.  Russia  was  put  out  of 
Court  at  once,  ctnd  the  Ureaty  of  £abobanople  wcu  iigned.  As  for  Diddloff,  all  was 
over  with  hkn,  he  was  recalled  to  St  Petersburg,  and  Sir  Roderick  Murchisoa 
saw  him,  under  the  No.  8967,  working  in  the  Ural  mines.^ 

The  anecdote  is  evidently  authentic ;  and  when  De  Foe  related  %h% 
apparition  of  Mrs.  Veal,  he  did  not  better  imitate  the  stjle  of  an 
authenticated  account. 

VL 

So  attentive  a  reflection  is  a  source  of  sadnm.  To  amuse  our- 
selves with  human  passions,  we  must  consider  them  as  inquisitive  men, 
like  shifting  puppets,  or  as  learned  men,  like  regulated  wheels,  or  ai 
au-tists,  like  powerful  springs.  If  you  only  consider  them  as  Tirtuoui 
or  vicious,  your  lost  illusions  will  enchain  you  in  gloomy  thoughts,  and 
you  will  find  in  man  only  weakness  and  ugliness.  This  is  why  Thackeray 
depreciates  our  whole  natiu^.  He  does  as  a  novelbt  what  Hobbes  does 
as  a  philosopher.  Almost  everywhere,  when  he  describes  fine  senti- 
ments, he  derives  them  from  &u  ugly  source.  Tenderness,  kindness, 
lov«,  are  in  his  characters  the  effect  of  the  nerves,  of  instinct,  or  of  a 
moral  disease.  Amelia  Sedley,  his  favourite,  and  one  of  his  master- 
pieces, is  a  poor  little  woman,  snivelling,  incapable  of  reflection  and 
decision,  blind,  a  superstitious  adorer  of  a  coarse  and  selfish  husband, 
always  sacrificed  by  her  own  will  and  fault,  whose  love  is  made  up  oi 
folly  and  weakness,  often  unjust,  accustomed  to  see  falsely,  and  more 
worthy  of  compassion  than  respect  Lady  Castlewood,  so  good  and 
tender,  is  enamoured,  like  Amelia,  of  a  drunken  and  imbecile  boor ;  and 
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her  wild  jealootjr,  exasperated  on  the  slightest  suspicion,  implacable 
against  her  husbiind,  giving  utterance  violently  to  cruel  words,  shows 
tliat  her  love  comes  not  from  virtue,  but  from  mood.  Helen  Pen- 
deftids,  the  model  of  mothers,  is  a  somewhat  silly  country  prude,  ->§ 
narrow  education,  also  jealous,  and  having  in  her  jealousy  all  the  harsh 
ness  of  Puritanism  and  passion.  She  faints  on  learning  that  her  son 
has  a  mistress :  it  is  '  such  a  sin,  such  a  dreadful  sin.  I  can*t  bear  to 
tliink  that  my  boy  should  commit  such  a  crime.  I  wish  he  had  died, 
al  nost,  before  he  had  done  it'  *  Whenever  she  is  spoken  to  of  littU 
Finny,  '  the  widow's  countenance,  always  Bofi  and  gentle,  assumed  a 
cruel  and  inexorable  expression.' '  Meeting  Funny  at  the  bedside  of 
the  sick  young  man,  she  drives  her  away  as  if  she  were  a  prostitute  and  a 
servant.  Maternal  love,  in  her  as  in  the  others,  is  an  incurable  blindness : 
her  son  is  her  idol ;  in  her  adoration  she  finds  the  means  of  making  his 
lot  insupportable,  and  himself  unhappy.  As  to  the  love  of  the  men  for 
the  women,  if  we  judge  from  the  pictures  of  the  author,  we  can  but 
feel  pity  fur  it,  and  look  on  it  as  ridiculous.  At  a  certain  age,  accord- 
ing to  Thackeray,  nature  speaks :  we  meet  some  woman ;  a  fool  or  not, 
good  or  bad,  we  adore  her ;  it  is  a  fever.  At  the  age  of  six  months 
dogs  have  their  disease ;  man  has  his  at  twenty.  If  a  man  loves,  it  is 
not  because  the  ladyjs  loveable,  but  because  he  must  love.  Do  you 
think  one  would  drink  if  not  thirsty,  or  eat  if  not  hungry  ? 

He  relates  the  history  of  this  hunger  and  thirst  with  a  bitter  vigour. 
He  seems  like  a  man  grown  sober,  railing  at  drunkenness.  He  explains 
at  length,  in  a  half  sarcastic  tone,  the  folly  of  Major  Dobbin  for  Amelia ; 
bow  the  Major  buys  bad  wines  from  her  father;  how  he  urges  the 
postilions,  rouses  the  servants,  persecutes  his  friends,  to  see  Amelia  more 
quickly ;  how,  aAer  ten  years  of  sacrifices,  tenderness,  and  services,  he 
sees  that  he  is  held  seoond  to  an  old  portrait  of  a  faithless,  coarse,  selfish, 
and  dead  husband.  The  saddest  of  these  accounts  is  that  of  the  first  love 
of  Pendennis — Miss  Fotheringay,  the  actress,  whom  he  loves,  a  matter- 
of-fact  person,  a  good  housekeeper,  who  has  the  mind  and  the  education 
of  a  kitchen-maid.  She  speaks  to  the  young  man  of  the  fine  weather, 
And  the  pie  she  has  just  been  making :  Pendennis  discovers  in  these 
two  phrases  a  wonderful  depth  of  intellect  and  a  superhuman  majesty 
of  devotion.  He  asks  Miss  Fotheringay,  who  has  just  been  playing 
Ophelia,  if  the  latter  loved  Hamlet.     Miss  Fotheringay  answers ; 

*  '*  In  lovs  with  tocL  a  little  ojoas  wretch  as  that  stunted  manager  of  a  Bingley  ? ' 
She  bristled  with  indignation  at  the  thought.  Pen  explained  it  was  not  of  her  he 
tpote^  but  0/  Ophelia  of  the  play.  **  Oh,  indeed ;  if  no  ofience  was  meant,  none 
WIS  taken :  but  as  for  Bingley,  indeed,  she  did  not  value  him  -not  that  glass  oi 
punch."  Pen  next  tried  her  on  Kotzebue.  "Kotzebnef  who  was  he?"  "The 
■athu'  of  the  play  in  which  she  had  been  performing  so  admirably."  "  She  did  nol 
know  that — the  man's  name  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  was  Thompson,"  she 
Mid.    Pec  langhed  at  her  adorable  simplicity.     Pendennis,  Pendennis— how  shs 

«  Pendennu,  eh.  liv.  «  Ibid.  ch.  uCoOgle 
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«pc&e  the  words  f    Emily,  Emily !  how  good,  how  noble^  how  boMttifal,  how  gm» 

feet  she  is !'  * 

The  first  Tolume  runs  wholly  upon  this  oontrast ;  it  seems  as  thcugh 
Thackeray  said  to  his  reader:  *My  dear  brothers  in  humamty,  we  U6 
rascals  forty-nine  days  in  fifty  ;  in  ihe  fiftieth,  if  we  escape  pride,  vanity, 
wickedness,  selfishness,  it  if  because  we  fall  into  a  hot  fever  our  felly 
causes  our  devotion.' 

va 

Yet,  short  of  bdng  Swifl,  one  must  love  something;  one  oannol 
always  be  wounding  and  destroying ;  and  the  heart,  wearied  of  soora 
and  bate,  needs  repose  in  praise  and  emotion.  Moreover,  to  blame  a 
fault  is  to  laud  the  contrary  quality;  and  a  man  cannot  sacrifice  a 
victim  without  raising  an  altar :  it  is  circumstance  which  fixes  on  the 
one,  and  which  builds  the  other;  and  the  moralist  who  combats  the 
dominant  vice  of  his  country  and  his  age,  preaches  the  virtue  contrary 
to  the  vice  of  his  age  and  his  country.  In  an  aristocratical  and  com- 
mercial society,  this  vice  is  selfishness  and  pride  1  Thackeray  will 
therefore  extol  sweetness  and  tenderness.  Let  love  and  kindness  be 
blind,  instinctive,  unreasoning,  ridiculous,  it  matters  little:  such  at 
they  are,  he  adores  them ;  and  there  is  no  more  singular  contrast  than 
that  of  his  heroes  and  of  his  admiration.  He  creates  foolish  women, 
and  kneels  before  them;  the  artist  within  him  contradicts  the  com- 
mentator :  the  first  is  ironical,  the  second  laudatory ;  the  first  repre- 
sents the  pettiness  of  love,  the  second  writes  its  panegyric ;  the  top  o( 
the  page  is  a  satire  in  action,  the  bottom  is  a  dithyramb  in  periods. 
The  compliments  which  he  lavishes  on  Amelia  Sedley,  Helen  Pendennis, 
Laura,  are  infinite ;  no  author  ever  more  visibly  and  incessantly  paid 
court  to  his  women ;  he  sacrifices  men  to  them,  not  once,  but  a  huv* 
dred  times: 

*  Very  likely  female  pelicans  like  so  to  bleed  under  the  selfish  little  bosks  el 
their  young  ones :  it  is  certain  that  women  do.  There  must  be  some  sort  cf  ple*- 
Bure  which  we  men  dou't  understand,  which  accompanies  the  pain  of  iK'jog  scari* 
fied.'  ...  Do  not  let  us  men  despise  these  instincts  because  we  cannot  feel  then. 
The»  women  were  made  for  our  comfort  and  delectation,  gentlemen. — with  aJ& 
the  7»t  of  the  minor  animals.'  ...  Be  it  for  a  reckless  husband,  adissiptied 
eon,  a  darling  scapegrace  of  a  brother,  how  ready  their  hearts  are  to  pour  ont  th^ 
best  treasures  for  the  benefit  of  the  cherished  person  ;  and  what  a  deal  of  this  sort 
of  enjoyment  are  we,  on  our  side,  ready  to  give  the  soft  creatures!  There  is 
scarce  a  man  that  reads  this,  bat  has  administered  pleasure  in  that  fashion  to  hM 
womankind,  and  has  treated  them  to  the  luxury  of  forgiving  him.'  * 

When  he  enters  the  room  of  a  good  mother,  or  of  a  young  honost  givl| 

*  Peiuienmi,  ch.  v. 

Ibid.  cb.  xxi.     This  passage  is  only  found  ir  the  lavge  octavo  edition.— Tn. 

*  Ibid,  ch.  xxi. 
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lie  oasts  down  his  ejes  as  on  the  threshold  of  a  sanoiouy.  In  the  pre* 
sence  of  Laura  resigned,  pious,  he  checks  himself : 

'And  as  that  duty  was  performed  quite  noiselessly — ^whilethe  snpplicationi 
which  endowed  her  with  the  requisite  strength  for  fulfilling  it,  also  took  place 
In  her  own  chamber,  away  from  all  mortal  sight, — ^we,  too,  must  be  perforce  liifnt 
about  these  virtues  of  hers,  which  nc  more  bear  publio  talking  about  than  a 
flower  will  bear  to  bloom  in  a  ball-room.'  ^ 

like  Dickens,  he  has  a  reverence  for  the  family,  tender  and  simple 
sentiments,  calm  and  pure  contentments,  such  as  are  relished  by  the 
fireside  between  a  child  and  a  wife.  When  this  misanthrope,  so  re- 
flective and  harsh,  lights  upon  a  filial  effusion  or  a  maternal  grief,  he  is 
wounded  in  a  sensitive  place,  and,  like  Dickens,  he  makes  us  weep. ' 

We  have  enemies  because  we  have  friends,  and  aversions  because 
we  have  preferences.  If  we  prefer  devoted  kindliness  and  tender 
affections,  we  dislike  arrogance  and  harshness :  the  cause  of  love  is  also 
the  cause  of  hate ;  and  sarcasm,  like  sympathy,  is  the  criticism  of  a 
social  form  and  a  public  vice.  This  is  why  Thackeray's  novels  are  a 
war  against  aristocracy.  Like  Rousseau,  he  praised  simple  and  affec- 
tionate manners ;  like  Rousseau,  he  hates  the  distinction  of  ranks. 

He  wrote  a  whole  book  on  this,  a  sort  of  moral  and  half  political 
pamphlet,  the  Book  of  Snobs.  The  word  does  not  exist  in  France, 
because  they  have  not  the  thing.  The  snob  is  a  child  of  aristocratical 
societies :  perched  on  his  step  of  the  long  ladder,  he  respects  the  man 
on  the  step  above  him,  and  despises  the  man  on  the  step  below,  witliout 
inquiring  what  they  are  worth,  solely  on  account  of  their  position ;  in 
his  innermost  heart  he  finds  it  natural  to  kiss  the  boots  of  the  first,  and 
to  kick  the  second.  Tliackeray  reckons  up  at  length  the  degrees  of 
this  habit.     Hear  his  conclusion : 

'  I  can  bear  it  no  longer — this  diabolical  invention  of  gentility,  which  kills 
natural  kindliness  and  honest  friendship.  Proper  pride,  indeed !  'Rixnk  and  pre- 
cedence, forsooth !  The  table  of  ranks  and  degrees  is  a  lie  and  should  be  flung 
into  the  fireu  Organise  rank  and  precedence  1  that  was  weU  for  the  masters  of 
ceremonies  of  former  ages.  Come  forward,  some  great  marshal,  and  cigauise 
Equality  in  society.' 

Then  he  adds,  with  commoD  sense,  altogether  English  bitterness  aaci 
familiarity: 

'  If  ever  our  oousini  the  Smigsmags  asked  me  to  meet  Lord  Longears,  1  would 
Bke  to  take  an  opportunity  after  dinner,  and  say,  in  the  most  good-natured  way  in 
the  world : — Sir,  Forttme  makes  you  a  present  of  a  number  of  thousand  pounds 
sreiy  year.  The  Ineffable  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  has  placed  you  as  a  cliit'f  and 
hereditary  legislator  over  me.  Our  admirable  Const'tution  (the  pride  of  Britoni 
•ad  envy  of  surrounding  nations)  obliges  me  to  receive  you  as  my  senator,  superior, 

1  Pmdmmi8,  oh.  H. 

'  Sse,  for  example,  in  the  Cfreat  HoggaHiff  Diamond,  the  death  of  the  little 
fUld.  The  Book  of  Snobs  ends  thus :  '  Fun  is  good.  Truth  iB>«till  bcuer.  and 
I  nre  best  of  all.'  ' '^^^  ^y  ^OOg  1 
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and  gntrdiaiv  Tour  «ldj8t  ton*  Fits-Heehaw,  it  mxn  of  a  place  ia  Parliameat; 
yoar  younger  sons,  the  De  Brays,  will  kindly  condescend  to  be  post-captains  aod 
lieutenant-colonels,  and  to  represent  us  in  foreign  courts,  or  to  take  a  good  liTinn 
when  it  falls  convenient  These  prizes  our  admirable  Constitution  (the  pride  and 
envy  of,  etc)  pronounces  to  be  your  due ;  without  count  of  your  dulness,  yo«r 
vices,  your  selfishness  ;  of  yoor  entire  incapacity  and  folly.  Dull  as  yoa  may  ba 
(and  we  have  as  good  a  right  to  assume  that  my  lord  is  an  ass,  as  the  other  pio- 
positl.-)u,  that  he  is  an  enlightened  patriot) ; — dull,  I  say,  as  you  may  b^*,  no  ens 
will  accuse  you  of  such  monstrous  folly,  as  to  suppose  that  you  are  indiff<%rent  to 
the  good  luck  which  yon  possess,  or  have  any  inclination  to  part  with  it.  No--- 
and  patriots  as  we  are,  under  happier  circumstances,  Smith  and  I»  I  have  no  donb^ 
were  we  dukes  ourselves,  would  stand  by  our  order. 

'  We  would  submit  good-naturedly  to  sit  in  a  high  place.  We  would  aequiesos 
in  that  admirable  Constitution  (pride  and  envy  of,  etc. )  which  made  us  chiefs  and 
the  world  our  inferiors  ;  ws  would  not  cavil  particularly  at  that  notion  of  here- 
ditary superiority  which  brought  so  many  simple  people  cringing  to  our  kneea 
May  be  we  would  rally  roimd  the  Corn-Laws ;  we  would  make  a  stand  against  tiie 
Iteform  Bill ;  we  would  die  rather  than  repeal  the  acts  against  Catholics  and  Dis- 
senters ;  we  would,  by  our  noble  system  of  class-legislation,  bring  Ireland  to  iti 
present  admirable  condition. 

'  But  Smith  and  I  are  not  Earls  as  yet  We  don't  believe  that  it  is  for  the  infts- 
rest  of  Smith's  army,  that  young  De  Bray  should  be  a  Colonel  at  five-and-twenty» 
of  Smith's  diplomatic  relations,  that  Lord  Longears  should  go  ambassador  to  Con- 
stantinople,—of  our  politics,  that  Longears  should  put  bis  hereditary  foot  into  them. 

'  This  booing  and  cringing  Smith  believes  to  be  the  act  of  Snous  ;  and  he  will 
do  all  in  his  might  and  main  to  be  a  Snob,  and  to  submit  to  Snobs  no  longer.  To 
Ijongears  he  says,  "  We  cant  he^  seeing,  Longeai-s,  that  we  are  as  good  as  you. 
We  can  s^iell  even  better ;  we  can  think  quite  as  rightly ;  ws  will  not  have  jo« 
for  our  master,  or  black  j<mr  shoes  any  more." ' ' 

This  opinion  of  politics  only  continues  the  remarks  of  the  moralist. 
If  he  hates  aristocracy,  it  is  less  because  it  oppresses  man  than  because 
it  corrupts  him ;  in  deforming  social  life,  it  deforms  private  Ufe ;  in 
establishing  injustice,  it  establishes  vice ;  after  having  forestalled  the 
ooramon  weal,  it  poisons  the  soul ;  and  Thackeray  finds  its  trace  in  the 
|ierversity  and  foolishness  of  all  classes  and  all  sentiments. 

The  king  opens  this  list  of  vengeful  portraits.  It  is  George  IT., 
Mhe  first  gentleman  in  Europe.'  This  great  monarch,  so  justly  re- 
gretted, oould  cut  out  a  coat,  drive  a  four-in-hand  nearly  as  well  as 
the  Brighton  coachman,  and  play  the  fiddle  well.  '  In  the  vigour  of 
youth  and  the  prime  force  of  his  invention,  he  invented  Maraschino 
punch,  a  shoe-buckle,  and  a  Chinese  pavilion,  the  most  hideous  build« 
ing  in  the  world  :' 

'Two  boys  had  leave  from  their  loyal  masters  to  go  from  Slaughter  HooM 
School  where  they  were  educated,  and  to  appear  on  Drury  Lane  stage,  amongst  s 
crowd  which  assembled  there  to  greet  the  king.  THE  KING  ?  There  he  waa 
Beef  eaters  were  before  the  august  box :  the  Marquis  of  Steyne  (Lord  of  tus 
Powder  Closet)  and  other  gi-eat  officers  of  state  were  behind  the  chair  on  which  hi 

'  I%e  Book  of  Snobs,  last  chapt^jg^  ^^  Google 
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Mte»  He  sate — ikrid  of  ftMe^  portlj  of  person,  corei-ed  with  orders,  and  In  a  ricb 
curling  head  of  hair — How  we  sang  God  save  him  I  How  the  house  rocked  and 
shouted  with  that  magnificent  music.  How  they  cheered,  and  cried,  and  waved 
handkerchiefik  Ladies  wept :  mothers  clasped  their  children :  some  fainted  with 
emotion.  .  •  .  Yes,  we  saw  him.  Fate  cannot  deprive  us  of  that.  Others  have 
seen  Napoleon.  Some  few  stUl  eidst  who  have  beheld  Frederick  the  Great,  Doctof 
Johnson,  Marie  Antoinette,  etc. — be  it  our  reasonable  boast  to  our  children,  that 
«•  taw  QecHTge  the  Good,  the  Magnificent,  the  Great'  ^ 

Dear  prince !  the  virtue  emanating  from  his  heroic  throne  spread 
through  the  hearts  of  all  his  courtiers.  Whoever  presented  a  better 
example  than  the  Marquis  of  Stejne  ?  This  lord,  a  king  in  his  cwn 
sphere,  tried  to  prove  that  he  was  so.  He  forces  his  wife  to  (dt  at  table 
beside  women  without  any  character,  bis  mistresses.  Like  a  true  prince, 
he  had  for  his  special  enemy  his  eldest  son,  presumptive  heir  to  the 
marquisate,  whom  he  leaves  to  starve,  and  compels  to  run  into  debt. 
He  is  now  making  love  to  a  charming  person,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Crawley, 
whom  he  loves  for  her  hypocrisy,  coolness,  and  unequalled  insensibility. 
The  Marquis,  by  dint  of  debasing  and  oppressing  all  who  surround 
him,  ends  by  hating  and  despising  men ;  he  has  no  taste  for  anything 
bat  perfect  rascalities.  Rebecca  rouses  him  ;  one  day  even  she  trans- 
ports him  with  enthusiasm.  She  plays  Clytemnestra  in  a  charade,  and 
her  husband  Agamemnon ;  she  advances  to  the  bed,  a  dagger  in  her 
hand;  her  eyes  are  lighted  up  with  a  smile  so  ghastly,  that  people  quake 
as  they  look  at  her;  Braval  braval  old  Steyne^s  strident  voice  was 

heard  roaring  over  all  the  rest,  '  By ,  she*d  do  it  too  I'     One  can 

hear  that  he  has  the  true  conjugal  feeling.  His  conversation  is  remark- 
ably frank.  *  I  can't  send  Briggs  away,'  Becky  said. — *  You  owe  her 
her  wages,  I  suppose,'  said  the  peer. — *•  Worse  than  that,  I  have  mined 
her.' — *  Ruined  her  ?  then  why  don*t  you  turn  her  out?' 

He  is,  moreover,  an  accomplished  gentleman,  of  fascinating  sweet- 
ness ;  he  treats  his  women  like  a  pacha,  and  his  words  are  like  blows. 
I  commend  to  the  reader  the  domestic  scene  in  which  he  gives  the 
order  to  invite  Mrs.  Crawley.  Lady  Gaunt,  his  daughter-in-law,  says 
that  she  will  not  be  present  at  dinner,  and  will  go  home.  His  lord- 
ship answered : 

'  I  wish  you  would,  and  stay  there.  You  will  find  *.he  hailifrs  at  Bareacres  very 
pleasant  company,  and  I  shall  be  freed  ftt)m  lending  money  to  your  relations,  and 
from  your  own  damned  tragedy  airs.  Who  are  you  to  give  orders  here?  Voii 
have  no  money.  You've  got  no  brains.  You  were  here  to  have  children,  and  you 
have  not  had  any.  Gaunt's  tired  of  you  ;  and  George's  wife  is  the  only  person  iu 
the  fiunily  who  doesn't  wish  you  were  dead.  Gaunt  would  mairy  again  if  you 
were.  .  .  .  You,  forsooth,  must  give  yourself  airs  of  virtue.  .  .  .  Pray,  madaroe^ 
shall  I  tell  you  some  little  anecdotes  about  my  Lady  Bareacres,  your  mamma ! ' ' 

The  rest  is  in  the  same  style.     His  dau§^ters-in-law,  driven  to  despair 


■  Vmnity  F^xir,  ch.  xlviii.  This  passage  hi  only  found  in  the  original  ot 
lave  edition.— Tr. 

•  Ibid.  ch.  xllx.  Digitized  by  GoOqIc 
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saj  they  wish  they  were  dead.    This  declaradon  rejoicos  him,  and  hi 

concludes  with  these  words:  'This  Temple  of  Virtuo  belongs  to  me. 
And  if  I  invite  all  Newgate  or  all  Bedlam  here,  by  — ^  they  shall  bs 
welcome '  The  habit  of  despotism  makes  despots,  and  the  best  meant 
of  implanting  despots  in  families,  is  to  preserve  nobles  in  ihe  State. 

Let  us  take  rest  in  the  contemplation  of  the  country  gentleman.  Th^ 
Innocence  of  the  fields,  hereditary  respect,  family  traditions,  the  por- 
itiit  of  agriculture,  the  exercise  of  local  magistracy,  must  have  produced 
these  upright  and  sensible  men,  full  of  kindness  and  probity,  protccton 
of  their  county,  and  servants  of  their  country.  Sir  Pitt  Crawley  is  a 
model ;  he  has  four  thousand  a  year  and  two  parliamentary  boroughs. 
It  is  true  that  these  are  rotten  boroughs,  and  that  he  selb  the  second 
for  fifteen  hundred  a  year.  He  is  an  excellent  economist,  and  shears 
his  farmers  so  close  that  he  can  only  find  bankrupt-tenants.  A  coach 
proprietor,  a  government  contractor,  a  mine  proprietor,  he  pays  his  sub- 
ordinates so  badly,  and  is  so  niggard  in  outlay,  that  his  mines  '  are  filled 
with  water ;  and  as  for  his  coach -horses,  every  mail  proprietor  in  the 
kingdom  knew  that  he  lost  more  horses  than  any  man  in  the  country  ;* 
the  Government  flung  his  contract  of  damaged  beef  upon  his  hands.  A 
popular  man,  he  always  prefers  the  society  of  a  horse-dealer  to  the  com- 
pany of  a  gentleman.  *  He  was  fond  of  drink,  of  swearing,  of  joking 
with  the  farmers*  daughters ;  .  .  .  would  cut  his  joke  and  drink  his 
glass  with  a  tenant,  and  sell  him  up  the  next  day ;  or  have  his  laugh 
with  the  poacher  he  was  transporting  with  equal  good  humour.'  He 
speaks  with  a  country  accent,  has  the  mind  of  a  lackey,  the  habits  of 
a  boor.  At  table,  waited  on  by  three  men  and  a  butler,  on  massive 
silver,  he  inquires  into  the  dishes,  and  the  beasts  which  have  furnished 
them.  'What  sh^  was  it,  Horrocks,  and  when  did  you  kill?'  *One 
of  the  black-faced  Scotch,  Sir  Pitt:  we  killed  on  Thursday.*  *  Who 
took  any  ? '  ^ Steel  of  Mudbury  took  the  saddle  and  two  legs,  Sir  Pitt; 
but  he  says  the  last  was  too  young  and  confounded  woolly,  Sir  Pitt.' 
*  What  became  of  the  shoulders  ? '  The  dialogue  goes  on  in  the  same 
tone:  after  the  Scotch  mutton  comes  the  black  Kentish  pig:  these 
animals  might  be  Sir  Pitt's  family,  so  much  b  he  interested  in  them. 
As  for  hb  daughters,  he  lets  them  stray  to  the  gardener's  cottage,  whers 
they  pick  up  their  education.  As  for  his  wife,  he  beats  her  from  time 
to  time.  As  for  hb  people,  he  exacts  the  last  farthing  of  the  money 
they  owe  him.  *  A  farthing  a  day  b  seven  shillings  a  year ;  seven 
shillings  a  year  b  the  interest  of  seven  guineas.  Take  care  of  your 
farthings,  old  Tinker,  and  your  guineas  will  come  quite  nat'raL'  *  Bit 
never  gave  away  a  farthing  in  hb  life,'  growled  Tinker.  *  Never,  uti 
never  will :  it's  against  my  principle.'  He  b  impudent,  brutal,  coarse, 
stingy,  shrewd,  extravagant ;  but  is  courted  by  ministers,  and  a  high- 
sheriff;  honoured,  powerful,  he  rolb  in  a  glRled  carriagei  and  b  one 
of  the  pillars  of  the  State. 

These  are  the  rioh ;  probably  money  has  oonraptedUthem*.    Let  w 
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look  for  a  poor  arittocrat,  free  from  temptations ;  his  lofty  soul,  lef);  to 
itself,  will  display  ail  its  native  beauty.  Sir  Francis  Clavering  is  in  this 
oase.  He  has  played,  drunk,  and  supped  until  he  has  nothing  mors 
left.  Transactions  at  the  gambling  table  had  speedily  effected  his  ruin ; 
be  had  been  forced  to  sell  out ;  had  shown  the  white  feather,  and  after 
frequenting  all  the  billiard-rooms  in  Europe,  been  thrown  into  prison 
by  his  oncourteous  creditors.  To  get  out  he  has  married  a  good  Indian 
widow,  who  outrages  spelling,  and  whose  money  was  left  her  by  hei 
father,  a  disreputable  old  lawyer  and  indigo-smuggler.  Clavering  ruins 
her,  goes  on  his  knees  to  obtain  gold  and  pardon,  swears  on  the  Bible 
to  contract  no  more  debts,  and  when  he  goes  out  runs  straight  to  the 
money-lender.  Of  all  the  rascals  that  novelists  have  ever  exhibited, 
he  is  the  basest  He  has  neither  resolution  nor  common  sense  ;  he  is 
simply  a  man  in  a  state  of  dissolution.  He  swallows  insults  like  water, 
weeps,  begs  pardon,  and  begins  again.  He  debases  himself,  prostrates 
himself,  and  the  next  moment  swears  and  storms,  to  fall  back  into  the 
depths  of  the  extremest  cowardice.  He  implores,  threatens,  and  in  the 
same  quarter  of  an  hour  aocepts  the  threatened  man  as  his  intimate 
confidant  and  friend : 

'Now,  ain't  it  hard  that  she  won*t  trost  me  with  a  single  tea-spoon  ;  ain't  it 
mgentlemanlike,  Altamont  ?  Tou  know  my  lady's  of  low  birth — that  is — I  beg  your 
pardon — ^hem — that  is,  it's  most  cruel  of  her  not  to  show  more  confidence  in  me. 
And  the  Very  servants  b^;in  to  kagh— the  dam  scoondrels  I  •  . .  They  don't  answer 
Ay  bell ;  and — and  my  man  was  at  Yanzhall  last  night  with  one  of  my  dress 
shirts  and  my  velvet  waistcoat  on,  I  know  it  was  mine — ^the  confounded  impu- 
dent blackguard ! — end  he  went  on  dancing  before  my  eyes,  confound  him  1  I'm 
sure  hell  live  to  be  hanged — ^he  deserves  to  be  hanged— -all  those  infernal  rascals 
ofvaleUl'A 

His  conversation  is  a  compound  of  oaths,  whines,  and  ravings ;  bp 
is  not  a  man,  but  a  wreck  of  a  man  :  there  survive  in  him  but  the  dis- 
eordant  remains  of  vile  passions,  like  the  fragments  of  a  crushed  snake, 
which,  unable  to  bite,  bruise  themselves  and  vrriggle  about  in  their 
slaver  and  mud.  The  sight  of  a  bank-note  makes  him  launch  blindly 
into  a  mass  of  entreaties  and  lies.  The  future  has  disappeared  foi 
him ;  he  sees  but  the  present.  He  will  sign  a  bill  for  twenty  ponnds  at 
three  months  to  get  a  sovereign.  His  brutishness  has  become  imbe- 
cility ;  his  eyes  are  shut ;  he  does  not  see  that  his  protestations  excite 
mistrust,  that  his  lies  excite  disgust,  that  by  his  very  baseness  he  loses 
the  fruit  of  his  baseness ;  so  that  when  he  comes  in,  one  feels  a  violent 
inclination  to  take  the  honourable  baronet,  the  member  of  parliament, 
the  proud  inhabitant  of  a  hbtoric  house,  by  the  neck,  and  pitch  him, 
like  a  basket  of  rubbish,  from  the  top  of  the  stairs  to  the  bottom. 

We  must  stop.  A  volume  would  not  exhaust  the  list  of  perfections 
which  Thackeray  discovers  in  the  English  aristocracy.     The  Marquis 

"  Fendermii,  ch.  ix.  r^  i 
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of  Farintoeh,  twenty-fif^h  of  bis  name,  an  iUustriotis  fool,  healthy  sai 
self-contented,  whom  all  the  women  ogle  and  all  the  men  bow  to  ;  Lady 
Kew,  an  old  woman  of  the  world,  tyrannical  and  corrupted,  at  enmity 
with  her  daughter,  and  a  match- maker;  Sir  Barnes  Newcome,  one  oi 
the  most  cowardly  of  men,  the  wickedest,  the  falsest,  the  best  abased 
and  beaten  who  has  ever  smiled  in  a  drawing-room  or  spoken  in  Pmiv 
liament  I  see  only  one  estimable  character,  and  he  is  indistinct — Lcr4 
Kew,  who,  after  many  follies  and  excesses,  is  touched  by  his  Puritas 
old  mother,  and  repents.  But  these  portraits  are  sweet  compared  to 
the  dissertations ;  the  commentator  is  still  more  bitter  than  the  artiii; 
he  wounds  more  in  speaking  than  in  making  his  personages  speak.  Yo« 
must  read  his  biting  diatribes  against  maniages  of  convenience,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  girls ;  against  the  inequality  of  inheritance  and  the  envy  of 
younger  sons ;  against  the  education  of  the  nobles,  and  their  traditionary 
insolence ;  against  the  purchase  of  commissions  in  the  army,  the  isolation 
of  classes,  the  outrages  on  nature  and  family,  inyented  by  society  and 
law.  Behind  this,  philosophy  shows  a  second  gallery  of  portraits  at 
insulting  as  the  first :  for  inequality,  having  corrupted  the  great  mea 
whom  it  exalts,  corrupts  the  small  men  whom  it  degrades ;  and  the 
spectacle  of  envy  or  baseness  in  the  small,  is  as  ugly  as  that  of  insolence 
or  despotism  in  the  great.  According  to  Thackeray,  English  society  is 
a  compound  of  flatteries  and  intrigues,  each  striving  to  hoist  himself 
up  a  step  higher  on  the  social  ladder  and  to  push  back  those  who  are 
climbing.  To  be  received  at  court,  to  see  one's  name  in  the  papers 
amongst  a  list  of  illustrious  guests,  to  give  a  cup  of  tea  at  home  to  some 
stupid  and  bloated  peer ;  such  is  the  supreme  limit  of  human  ambition 
and  felicity.  For  one  master  there  are  always  a  hundred  lackeys.  Major 
Pendennis,  a  resolute  man,  cool  and  clever,  has  contracted  this  leprosy. 
His  happiness  to-day  is  to  hcfw  to  a  lord.  He  is  only  at  peace  in  a 
drawing-room,  or  in  a  park  of  the  aristocracy.  He  craves  to  be  treated 
with  that  humiliating  condescension  wherewith  the  great  overwhelm  their 
inferiors.  He  pockets  lack  of  attention  with  ease,  and  dines  graciously 
at  a  noble  board,  where  he  is  invited  twice  in  three  years  to  stop  a  gapw 
He  leaves  a  man  of  genius  or  a  witty  woman  to  converse  with  a  titled 
sheep  or  a  tipsy  lord.  He  prefers  being  tolerated  at  a  Marquess*  to  being 
respected  at  a  commoner's.  Having  exalted  these  fine  dispositions  into 
principles,  he  inculcates  them  on  his  nephew,  whom  he  loves,  and  m 
push  him  on  in  the  world,  offers  him  in  marriage  a  basely  acquired  fortuie 
and  the  daughter  of  a  convict  Others  glide  through  the  proud  drawing* 
rooms,  not  with  parasitic  manners,  but  on  account  of  their  splendid 
balance  at  the  banker's.  Once  upon  a  time  in  France,  the  nobles  with 
the  money  of  citizens  manured  their  estates ;  now  in  England  the  ciU2enS| 
by  a  noble  marriage,  ennoble  their  money.  For  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  to  the  father.  Pump,  the  merchant^  marries  Lady  Blanche  SuH^ 
neck,  who,  though  married,  remains  my  Lady.  Naturally  he  is  scorned 
bv  her,  as  a  tradesman,  and  moreover,  hated  for  having  m^de  her  half  a 
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woman  of  tbe  people.  He  dare  not  see  his  friends  at  home ;  thej  ar€ 
too  vulgar  for  his  wife.  He  dare  not  visit  the  friends  of  his  wife ; 
they  are  too  high  for  him.  He  is  his  wife's  butler,  the  butt  of  hit 
father-in-law,  the  servant  of  his  son,  and  consoles  himself  by  thinking 
that  his  grandsons,  when  they  become  Lord  Pump,  will  blush  for  him 
and  never  mention  his  name.*  A  third  means  of  entering  the  aristo- 
era'jy  is  to  ruin  oneself,  and  never  see  any  one.  This  ingenious  method 
is  employed  by  Mrs.  Major  Ponto  in  the  country.  She  ha«  %a  incom- 
pai  ible  governess  for  her  daughters,  who  thinks  that  Dante  is  called 
Alitjhieri  because  he  was  bom  at  Algiers,  but  who  has  educated  two 
marchionesses  and  a  countess. 

'  Some  one  wondered  we  were  not  enlivened  by  the  appearance  of  some  of  ths 
neighbours. — ^We  can*t  in  our  position  of  Ufe,  we  can't  well  associate  with  the 
attorney's  family,  as  I  leave  you  to  suppose — and  the  Doctor — one  may  ask  one's 
medical  man  to  one's  table,  certainly :  but  his  family. — The  people  in  that  large 
red  house  jnst  outside  of  the  town. — ^What  t  the  chdteau-calicot.  That  purse- 
pTond  ex-linendraper— The  parson— Oh  1  he  used  to  preach  in  a  surplice.  He  is 
a  Puseyite ! ' 

This  sensible  Ponto  family  yawns  in  solitude  for  six  months^  and  the  rest 
of  the  year  enjoys  the  gluttony  of  the  country-squires  whom  they  regale, 
and  the  rebuffs  of  the  great  lords  whom  they  visit.  The  son,  an  officer 
of  the  hussars,  requires  to  be  kept  in  luxury  so  as  to  be  on  an  equality 
with  his  noble  comrades,  and  his  tailor  receives  above  three  hundred 
a  year  out  of  the  nine  hundred  which  make  up  the  whole  family 
income.'  I  should  never  end,  if  I  recounted  all  the  villanies  and 
miseries  which  Thackeray  attributes  to  the  aristocratic  spirit,  the 
division  of  families,  the  pride  of  the  ennobled  sister,  the  jealousy 
of  the  sister  who  preserves  her  condition,  the  degradation  of  the 
characters  trained  up  from  school  to  reverence  the  little  lords,  the 
abasement  of  the  daughters  who  strive  to  compass  noble  marriages, 
the  rage  of  snubbed  vanity,  the  meanness  of  the  attentions  offered,  the 
triumph  of  folly,  the  scorn  of  talent,  the  consecrated  injustice,  the 
heart  rendered  unnatural,  the  morals  perverted.  Before  this  striking 
picture  of  truth  and  genius,  we  need  remember  that  this  injurious 
inequality  is  the  c;iuse  of  a  wholesome  liberty,  that  social  injustice 
|»r  >iiuces  political  welfare,  that  a  class  of  hereditary  nobles  is  a  class 
of  liiMcditary  statesmen,  that  in  a  century  and  a  half  England  has  had 
t  hundred  and  fifky  years  of  good  government,  that  in  a  century  and  a 
k\lf  France  has  had  a  himdred  and  fifty  years  of  bad  government,  that 
all  is  compensated,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  pay  dearly  for  capable 
leaders,  a  connected  policy,  free  elections,  and  the  control  of  the 
Government  by  the  nation.  We  must  also  remember  that  this  talent, 
founded  on  intense  reflection,  concentrated  in  moral  prejudices,  could 
Bot  but  have  transformed  the  picture  of  manners  into  a  systematic 
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and  combative  latire,  exasperate  satire  into  calculated  and  implacabU 
animosity,  blac/;en  human  nature,  and  become  enraged,  with  studied, 
redoubled,  and  natural  hatred,  against  the  chief  vice  of  hii  coontij  md 
of  his  tim«» 

1 2.— The  Arti» 

vni. 

In  literature  a«  well  as  in  politics,  we  eannot  IiaTS  erorjtliiiig. 
Talents,  like  happiness,  do  not  always  follow  suit.  Whatever  constitn* 
tion  it  selects,  a  people  is  always  half  unhappy ;  whatever  genius  ha 
has,  a  writer  is  always  half  impotent  We  cannot  preserve  at  onoe 
more  than  a  single  attitude.  To  transform  the  novel  is  to  deform  it :  he 
who,  like  Thackeray,  gives  to  the  novel  satire  for  its  object,  ceases  to 
give  it  art  for  its  rule,  and  all  the  force  of  the  satirist  is  the  weakness 
of  the  novelist. 

What  is  a  novelist?  In  my  opinion  he  is  a  psychologist,  who 
naturally  and  involuntarily  sets  psychology  at  work ;  he  is  nothing 
else,  nor  more.  He  loves  to  picture  feelings,  to  perceive  their  con- 
nections, their  precedents,  their  consequences ;  and  he  indulges  in  this 
pleasure.  In  his  eyes  they  are  forces,  having  various  directions  and 
magnitudes.  About  their  justice  or  injustice  he  troubles  himself 
little.  He  introduces  them  in  characters,  conceives  the  dominant 
quality,  perceives  the  traces  which  this  leaves  on  the  others,  marks 
the  contrary  or  harmonious  influences  of  the  temperament,  of  educa- 
tion, of  occupation,  and  labours  to  manifest  the  invisible  world  of 
inward  inclinations  and  dispositions  by  the  visible  world  of  outward 
words  and  actions.  To  this  is  hb  labour  reduced.  Whatever  these 
bents  are,  he  cares  little.  A  genuine  painter  sees  with  pleasure  a  well- 
drawn  arm  and  vigorous  muscles,  even  if  they  be  employed  in  slaying 
a  man.  A  genuine  novelist  enjoys  the  contemplation  of  the  greatness 
of  a  harmful  sentiment,  or  the  organised  mechanism  of  a  pernicious 
character.  He  has  sympathy  with  talent,  because  it  is  the  only  faculty 
which  exactly  copies  nature:  occupied  in  experiencing  the  tmoti(»is 
of  his  personages,  he  only  dreams  of  marking  their  vigour,  kind  and 
mutual  action.  He  represents  them  to  us  as  they  are,  whole,  nol 
blaming,  not  punishing,  not  mutilating ;  he  transfers  them  to  us  intuel 
and  separate,  and  leaves  to  us  the  right  of  judging  if  we  desire  it.  ills 
whole  effort  is  to  make  them  visible,  to  unravel  the  types  darkened 
and  altered  by  the  accidents  and  imperfections  of  real  life,  to  set  ia 
relief  wide  human  passions,  to  be  shaken  by  the  greatness  of  the 
beings  whom  he  animates,  to  raise  us  out  of  ourselves  by  the  force  of 
his  creations.  We  recognise  art  in  this  creative  power,  impartial  and 
universal  as  nature,  freer  and  more  potent  than  nature,  taking  up  ths 
rough -drawn  or  disfigured  work  of  its  rival  in  order  to  correct  its  fauitt 
and  give  effect  to  its  conceptions. 

All  is  changed  by  the  intervention  of  satira  i  and  to  begin  with 
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die  part  n^  the  author.  When  in  pure  novel  he  speaks  in  his  own 
name,  it  is  to  explain  a  sentiment  or  mark  the  cause  of  a  faculty ;  in 
satirical  novel  it  is  to  give  us  moral  advice.  It  has  been  seen  to  hovr 
many  lessons  Thackeray  subjects  us.  That  they  are  good  ones  no  one 
disputes ;  but  at  least  they  take  the  place  of  useful  explanations.  A 
third  of  the  volume,  being  occupied  by  warnings,  is  lost  to  art.  Sum- 
moned to  reflect  on  our  faults,  we  know  the  character  lest.  The 
author  designedly  neglects  a  hundred  delicate  shades  which  he  might 
have  discovered  and  shown  to  us.  The  charactei*,  less  complete,  is  lest 
lifelike ;  the  interest,  less  concentrated,  is  less  lively.  Turned  away  from 
him  instead  of  brought  back  to  him,  our  eyes  wander  and  forget  him ; 
instead  of  being  absorbed,  we  are  absent  in  mind.  More,  and  worse, 
we  end  by  experiencing  some  degree  of  weariness.  We  judge  these  ser- 
mons true,  but  repeated  till  we  are  sick  of  them.  We  fancy  ourselves 
listening  to  college  lectures,  or  handbooks  for  the  use  of  young  priests. 
We  find  the  like  things  in  gilt  books,  with  pictured  covers,  given  as 
Christmas  presents  to  children.  Are  you  much  rejoiced  to  learn  that 
marriages  of  convenience  have  their  inconveniency,  that  in  the  absence 
of  a  friend  we  readily  speak  evil  of  him,  that  a  son  often  afflicts  his 
mother  by  his  irregularities,  that  selfishness  is  an  ugly  fault  ?  All  this 
is  true ;  but  it  is  too  true.  We  come  to  listen  to  a  man  in  order  to 
hear  new  things.  These  old  moralities,  though  useful  and  well  spoken, 
smack  of  the  paid  pedant,  so  common  in  England,  the  clergyman  in 
the  white  tie,  standing  bolt  upright  in  his  room,  and  droning  for  three 
hundred  a  year,  daily  admonitiun  to  the  young  gentlemen  whom  parents 
have  sent  to  his  educational  hothouse. 

This  studied  presence  of  a  moral  intention  spoils  the  novel  as  well 
as  the  novelist  It  must  be  confessed,  a  volume  of  Thackeray  has  the 
eruel  misfortune  of  recalling  the  novels  of  Miss  Edgeworth  or  the 
stories  of  Canon  Schmidt  Here  is  one  which  shows  us  Pendennis 
proud,  extravagant,  hare-brained,  lazy,  shamefully  plucked  for  his  ex- 
aminations ;  whilst  his  companions,  less  intellectual  but  more  studious, 
took  high  places  in  honours,  or  passed  with  decent  credit  This 
edifying  contrast  does  not  warn  us ;  we  do  not  wish  to  go  back  to 
school ;  we  shut  the  book,  and  recommend  it  like  medicine,  to  our  little 
cousin  Other  puerilities,  less  shocking,  end  in  wear3ring  us  just  as 
Bioch.  We  do  not  like  the  prolonged  contrast  between  good  Colonel 
New  com  3  and  his  wicked  relatives.  This  Colonel  gives  money  and 
cakes  to  every  child,  money  and  shawls  to  all  his  cousins,  money  and 
kind  words  to  all  the  servants ;  and  these  people  only  answer  him  with 
coldness  and  coarseness.  It  is  clear,  from  the  first  page,  that  the 
author  would  persuade  us  to  be  affable,  and  we  kick  against  the  too 
matter-of-course  invitation ;  we  don't  want  to  be  scolded  in  a  novel ; 
we  are  in  a  bad  humour  with  this  invasion  of  pedagogy.  We  wanted 
to  go  to  the  theatre ;  we  have  been  taken  in  by  the  outside  bill|  and 
•ra  growl,  9oUo  race,  to  find  ourselves  at  a  sermon.  jtizedbyCjOOgle 
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Let  OS  console  oureelyes :  the  characters  suffer  as  nraeli  as  we ;  tiH 
author  spoils  them  in  preaching  to  us ;  they,  like  ns,  are  sacrificed  ti 
satire.  He  does  not  animate  beings,  he  lets  puppets  act.  He  onlj 
combines  their  actions  to  make  them  ridiculous,  odious,  or  disappoint- 
ing.  After  a  few  scenes  we  recognise  the  spring,  and  thenceforth  wa 
are  always  foreseeing  when  it  is  going  to  act  This  foresight  depnTei 
the  character  of  half  its  truth,  and  the  reader  of  half  his  illusion. 
PeTfect  fooleries,  complete  mischances,  unmitigated  wickednesses,  are 
rare  things.  The  events  and  feelings  of  real  life  are  not  so  arranged 
as  to  make  such  calculated  contrasts  and  such  derer  combinations. 
Nature  does  not  invent  these  dramatic  effects :  we  soon  see  that  we  are 
before  the  foot-lights,  in  front  of  bedizened  actors,  whose  words  an 
written  for  them,  and  their  gestures  arranged. 

To  picture  exactly  this  alteration  of  truth  and  art,  we  must  oom- 
pare  two  diaracters  step  by  step.  There  is  a  personage,  unanimouslj 
recognised  as  Thackera/s  masterpiece,  Becky  Sharp,  an  intrigante 
and  a  bad  character,  but  a  superior  and  well-mannered  woman.  Let 
us  compare  her  to  a  similar  personage  of  Balzac,  in  ks  Parents  poLvrts^ 
Valerie  Mameffe.  The  difference  of  the  two  works  will  exhibit  the 
difference  of  the  two  literatures.  As  the  English  excel  as  moraliata 
and  satirists,  so  the  French  excel  as  artists  and  novelists. 

Balzac  loves  his  Valerie ;  this  is  why  he  explains  and  iii^;nifics 
her.  He  does  not  labour  to  make  her  odious,  but  intelligible.  Ha 
gives  her  the  education  of  a  prostitute,  a  '  husband  as  depraved  as  a 
prison  full  of  galley-slaves,'  luxurious  habits,  recklessness,  prodigality, 
womanly  nerves,  a  pretty  woman's  disgust,  an  artist's  rapture.  Thus 
bom  and  bred,  her  corruption  is  naturaL  She  needs  elegance  as  one 
needs  air.  She  takes  it  no  matter  whence,  remorselessly,  as  we  drink 
water  from  the  first  stream.  She  is  not  worse  than  her  profession  ;  she 
has  all  its  innate  and  acquired  excuses,  of  mood,  tradition,  drcumstance^ 
necessity  ;  she  has  all  its  powers,  abandoHj  graces,  mad  gaiety,  alterna- 
tives of  triviality  and  elegance,  unmeditated  audacity,  comical  devices, 
magnificence  and  success.  She  is  perfect  of  her  kind,  like  a  proud 
and  dangerous  horse,  which  we  admire  while  we  fear  it  Balzac 
delights  to  paint  her  Mrith  no  other  aim  but  his  picture.  He  dresses 
her,  kys  on  for  her  her  patches,  arranges  her  dresses,  trembles  before 
her  dancing-girl's  motions.  He  details  her  gestures  with  as  much 
pleasure  and  truth  as  if  he  were  her  waiting- woman.  His  artistic 
curiosity  is  fed  on  the  least  traits  of  character  and  manners.  After  a 
violent  scene,  he  pauses  at  a  spare  moment,  and  shows  her  idle,  stretched 
on  her  couch  like  a  cat,  yawning  and  basking  in  the  sun.  Like  a 
physiologist,  he  knows  that  the  nerves  of  the  beast  of  |ffey  are  softened, 
and  that  it  only  ceases  to  bound  in  order  to  sleep.  But  what  bounds ! 
She  dazzles,  fascinates ;  she  defends  herself  successivdy  against  three 
proved  accusations,  refutes  evidence,  alternately  humiliates  and  glorifies 
rails,  adores,  demonstrates,  changing  a  soore  of  times  her  tone% 
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ideas,  triclcs,  in  the  same  quarter  of  an  honr.  An  old  shopkeeper, 
|»rotected  against  emotions  by  trade  and  avarice,  trembles  at  her 
speech :  ^  She  sets  her  feet  on  mj  heart,  crashes  me,  stuns  mc  Ah, 
vhat  a  woman!  When  she  looks  cold  at  me,  it  is  worse  than  a 
Itomach-ache.  .  .  .  How  she  tripped  down  the  steps,  making  them 
bright  with  her  looks!'  Everywhere  passion,  force,  atrocity,  conceal 
the  ugliness  and  corruption.  Attacked  in  her  fortune  by  an  honest 
woman,  she  gets  up  an  incomparable  comedy,  played  with  a  great 
poet*s  eloquence  and  exaltation,  and  broken  suddenly  by  the  coarse 
burst  of  laughter  and  triviality  of  a  porter's  daughter  on  the  stage. 
Style  and  action  are  raised  to  the  height  of  an  epic.  '  When  the  words 
"  Hulot  and  two  hundred  thousand  francs "  were  mentioned,  Valerie 
gave  a  passing  look  from  between  her  two  long  eyelids,  like  the  glare  of 
a  cannon  through  its  ^rnoke.'  A  little  further,  caught  in  the  act  by  one 
of  hei  lovers,  a  Brazilian,  and  quite  capable  of  killing  her,  she  blenched 
for  an  instant ;  but  recovering  the  same  moment,  she  checked  her 
tears.  '  She  came  to  him,  and  looked  so  fiercely  that  her  eyes  glittered 
like  daggers.*  Danger  roused  and  inspired  her,  and  her  excited  nerves 
propel  genius  and  courage  to  her  brain.  To  complete  the  picture  of 
this  impetuous  nature,  superior  and  unstable,  Balzac  at  the  last  moment 
makes  her  repent.  To  proportion  her  fortune  to  her  vice,  he  leads 
her  triumphantly  through  the  ruin,  death,  or  despair  of  twenty  people, 
and  shatters  her  in  the  supreme  moment  by  a  fall  as  terrible  as  her 
success. 

Before  such  paasion  and  logic,  what  is  Becky  Sharp?  A  calcu- 
lating plotter,  cool  in  temperament,  full  of  common  sense,  a  former 
governess,  having  parsimonious  habits,  a  genuine  man  of  business, 
always  proper,  always  active,  unsexed,  void  of  the  voluptuous  «of»nes8 
and  diabolical  transport  which  can  give  brilliancy  to  her  character  and 
charm  to  her  profession.  She  is  not  a  prostitute,  but  a  petticoated  and 
heartless  barrister.  Nothing  is  more  fit  to  inspire  aversion.  The 
author  loses  no  opportunity  of  expressing  his  own ;  for  three  volumes 
he  pursues  her  with  sarcasms  and  misfortunes;  he  puts  only  false 
words,  perfidious  actions,  revolting  sentiments,  in  her  mouth.  From 
her  coming  on  the  stage,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  treated  with  rare 
kindness  by  a  noble  family,  she  lies  from  morning  to  nighty  and  by 
eoarse  expedients  tries  to  fish  there  for  a  husband.  The  better  to 
crush  her,  Thackeray  himself  sets  forth  all  these  basenesses,  lies,  and 
indecencies.     Rebecca  ever  so  gently  pressed  the  hand  of  fat  Joseph : 

'  It  was  an  advance,  and  as  snch,  perhaps,  some  ladies  of  indispntable  correct- 
Mss  and  gentility  wiU  condenm  the  action  as  immodest ;  but,  yon  see,  poor  dear 
Bebtcca  had  all  this  work  to  do  for  herself.  If  a  person  is  too  poor  to  keep  a 
•want,  tliough  ever  so  elegant,  he  must  sweep  his  own  rooms :  if  a  dear  girl  has 
iadear  manuna  to  settle  matters  with  the  yoong  man,  she  mast  do  it  for  herself 
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A  gorernefls  at  Sir  Pitt  Crawley's,  she  gains  the  friendship  of  hm 
pupils  by  reading  the  tales  of  Cr^billon  the  younger,  and  of  Yoltaira^ 
with  them.     She  writes  to  her  friend  Amelia : 

*  The  rector's  wife  paid  me  a  score  of  compliments  ahont  the  progress  my  popik 
made,  and  thought,  no  doubt,  to  tonch  my  heart— poor,  simple,  ooontiy  aool !  as 
II I  cared  a  fig  about  my  pupils.' ' 

This  phrase  is  an  imprudenoe  hardly  natural  in  so  careful  a  person,  and 
the  author  adds  it  to  her  part,  to  make  it  odious.  A  little  further  Rebecca 
is  grossly  adulatory  and  mean  to  old  Miss  Crawley ;  and  her  pompous 
periods,  manifestly  false,  instead  of  exciting  admiration,  raise  disgust. 
She  is  selfish  and  lying  to  her  husband,  and,  knowing  that  he  is  on  tht 
field  of  battle,  bnsies  herself  only  in  getting  together  a  little  purse. 
Thackeray  designedly  dwells  on  the  contrast :  the  heavy  dragoon  ^  went 
through  the  various  items  of  his  little  catalogue  of  effects,  striving  to 
see  how  they  might  be  turned  into  money  for  his  wife%  benefit,  in  case 
any  accident  should  befall  him.'  '  Faithful  to  his  plan  of  economy, 
the  captain  dressed  himself  in  hb  oldest  and  shabbiest  uniform '  to  get 
killed  in: 

'  And  this  femoos  dandy  of  "^^^dsor  and  Hyde  Park  went  off  on  his  campaign 
.  .  .  with  something  like  a  prayer  on  the  lips  for  the  woman  he  was  leaving.  He 
took  her  np  from  the  ground,  and  held  her  in  his  arms  for  a  minute,  tight  pressed 
against  his  strong  beating  heart  His  face  was  purple  and  his  eyes  dim,  as  hs 
put  her  down  and  left  her.  .  •  .  And  Rebecca,  as  we  have  said,  wisely  determined 
not  to  give  way  to  unavailing  sentimentality  on  her  husband's  departure.  .  •  . 
"  What  a  fright  I  seem,"  she  said,  examining  herself  in  the  glass,  "  and  how  pals 
this  pink  makes  one  look."  So  she  divested  herself  of  this  pinJc  raiment ;  .  .  • 
then  she  put  her  bouquet  of  the  ball  into  a  glass  of  water,  and  went  to  bed,  and 
slept  very  comfortably.' > 

From  these  examples  judge  of  the  rest.  Thackeray's  whole  business  it 
to  degrade  Rebecca  Sharp.  He  convicts  her  of  harshness  to  her  son, 
thefl  from  her  tradesmen,  imposture  against  everybody  To  finish,  he 
makes  her  a  dupe ;  whatever  she  does,  it  comes  to  nothing.  Compro- 
mised by  the  advances  which  she  has  lavished  on  foolish  Joseph, 
she  momentarily  expects  an  offer  of  marriage.  A  letter  comes,  an-  / 
nouncing  that  he  has  gone  to  Scotland,  and  presents  ^lis  compliments  , 
to  Miss  Rebecca.  Three  months  later,  she  secretly  marries  Captain 
Rawdon,  a  poor  dolt  Sir  Pitt  Crawley,  Rawdon*s  father,  throws  him- 
self at  her  feet,  with  four  thousand  a  year,  and  offers  her  his  band« 
In  her  consternation  she  weeps  despairingly.  '  Married,  married,  mar- 
ried already  I '  is  her  cry ;  and  it  is  enough  to  pierce  sensitive  souk 
Later,  she  tries  to  win  her  sbter- in-law  by  passing  for  a  good  mother. 
*  Why  do  you  kiss  me  here?'  asks  her  son;  'you  never  kiss  me  al 
home.'  The  consequence  is,  complete  discredit ;  once  more  she  is  lost 
The  Marquis  of  Steyne,  her  lover,  presents  her  to  society,  loads  has 
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irith  jewels,  bank-notes,  and  has  her  husband  appointed  to  some  island 
in  the  East.  The  husband  enters  at  the  wrong  moment,  knocks  my 
lord  down,  restores  the  diamonds,  and  drives  her  away.  Wandering 
on  the  (Continent,  she  tries  five  or  six  times  to  grow  rich  and  api>ear 
honest.  Always,  at  the  moment  of  success,  accident  brings  her  to  the 
gronnd  Thackeray  sports  with  her,  as  a  child  with  a  cockchafer, 
letting  her  hoist  herself  painfully  to  the  top  of  the  ladder,  in  order  to 
pluck  her  down  by  the  foot  and  make  her  tumble  disgracefully.  He 
ends  by  dragging  her  through  taverns  and  greenrooms,  and  pointing  his 
finger  at  her  from  a  distance,  as  a  gamester,  a  drunkard,  is  unwilling 
to  touch  her  further.  On  the  last  page  he  installs  her  vulgarly  in  a 
fortune,  plundered  by  doubtful  devices,  and  leaves  her  in  bad  odour, 
uselessly  hypocritical,  abandoned  to  the  shadiest  society.  Under  this 
storm  of  irony  and  contempt,  the  heroine  is  dwarfed,  illusion  is 
weakened,  interest  diminished,  art  attenuated,  poetry  disappears,  and 
the  character,  mor^  useful,  has  become  less  true  and  beautiful 

IX. 

Suppose  that  a  happy  chance  lays  aside  these  cmnes  of  weakness, 
and  keeps  open  these  sources  of  talent  Amongst  all  these  transformed 
novels  will  appear  a  single  genuine  one,  elevated,  touching,  simple, 
original,  the  history  of  Henry  Esmond.  Thackeray  has  not  written  a 
leas  popular  nor  a  more  beautiful  story. 

This  book  comprises  the  fictitious  memoirs  of  Colonel  Esmond,  a 
contemporary  of  Queen  Anne,  who,  after  a  troubled  life  in  Europe, 
retired  with  hb  wife  to  Virginia,  and  became  a  planter  there.  Esmond 
speaks ;  and  the  necessity  of  adapting  the  tone  to  the  character  sup- 
presses the  satirical  style,  the  reiterated  irony,  the  sanguinary  sarcasm, 
the  scenes  contrived  to  ridicule  folly,  the  events  combined  to  crush 
vice.  Thenceforth  we  enter  the  real  world ;  we  let  illusion  guide  us, 
we  rejoice  in  a  varied  spectacle,  easily  unfolded,  without  moral  inten- 
tion. You  are  no  more  harassed  by  personal  advice ;  you  remain  in 
your  place,  calm,  sure,  no  actor's  finger  pointed  at  you  to  warn  you  at 
an  interesting  moment  that  the  piece  is  played  on  your  account,  and 
to  do  you  good.  At  the  same  time,  and  unconsciously,  you  are  at  ease. 
Quitting  bitter  satire,  pure  narration  charms  you ;  you  take  rest  fren) 
bating.  You  are  like  an  army  surgeon,  who,  after  a  day  of  fights  and 
manoeuvres,  sits  on  a  hillock  and  beholds  the  motion  in  the  camp,  the 
procession  of  carriages,  and  the  distant  horizon  softened  by  the  sombre 
lints  of  evening. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  long  reflections,  which  seem  vulgar  and 
dislocated  under  the  pen  of  the  writer,  become  natural  and  connected 
in  the  mouth  of  the  character.  Esmond  is  an  old  man,  writing  for  his 
children,  and  remarking  upon  his  experience.  He  has  a  right  to  judge 
life ;  his  maxims  are  suitable  to  his  years :  having  passed  into  sketches 
<of  manners,  they  lose  their  pedantic  air ;  we  hear  them  oomplaoeotly, 
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and  perc'HTe,  at  W6  torn  the  page,  the  cahn  and  sad  taiile  which  hajt 

dictated  them. 

With  the  reflections  we  endure  the  details.  Elsewhere,  the  miimts 
descriptions  appear  frequently  puerile;  we  hlamed  the  author  for 
dwelling,  with  the  scrupulosity  of  an  English  painter,  on  school  adveii* 
tures,  coach  scenes,  inn  episodes ;  we  thought  that  this  intense  studioiii' 
ness,  unable  to  sympathise  with  lofty  themes  of  art,  was  compelled  to 
stoop  to  microscopical  observations  and  photographic  details.  Here  ii\ 
is  changed.  A  writer  of  memoirs  has  a  right  to  record  his  inluntioe 
impressions.  His  distant  recollections,  mutilated  remnants  of  a  for- 
gotten life,  hare  a  peculiar  charm ;  we  accompany  him  back  to  infancy. 
A  Latin  lesson,  a  soldiers*  march,  a  ride  behind  some  one,  become 
important  events  embellished  by  distance ;  we  enjoy  his  peaceful  and 
^miliar  pleasure,  and  feel  with  him  a  vast  sweetness  in  seeing  once 
more,  with  so  much  ease  and  in  so  clear  a  light,  the  well-known 
phantoms  of  the  past.  Minute  detail  adds  to  the  interest  in  adding  to 
the  naturalness.  Stories  of  campaign  life,  scattered  opinions  on  the 
books  and  events  of  the  time,  a  hundred  petty  scenes,  a  thousand  petty 
facts,  manifestly  useless,  are  on  that  very  account  illusory.  We  forget 
the  author,  we  listen  to  the  old  Colonel,  we  find  ourselves  carried  back 
a  hundred  years,  nnd  we  have  the  extreme  pleasure,  so  uncommon,  of 
believing  in  what  we  read. 

Whilst  the  subject  obviates  the  faults,  or  toms  them  into  virtue^ 
it  offers  for  these  virtues  the  very  finest  theme.  The  powerful  reflec- 
tion has  decomposed  and  reproduced  the  manners  of  the  time  with  a 
most  astonishing  fidelity.  Thackeray  knows  Swift,  Steele,  Addison,  St 
John,  Marlborough,  as  well  as  the  most  attentive  and  learned  historian. 
He  depicts  their  habits,  household  converse,  like  Walter  Scott  himself; 
and,  what  Walter  Scott  could  liot  do,  he  imitates  their  style  so  that  we 
are  deceived  by  it ;  and  many  of  their  authentic  phrases,  inwoven  with 
the  text,  cannot  be  distinguished  from  it.  This  perfect  imitation  is  not 
limited  to  a  few  select  scenes ;  it  comprises  the  whole  volume.  Colonel 
Esmond  writes  as  people  wrote  in  the  year  1700.  The  tiick,  I  was 
going  to  say  the  genius,  is  as  great  as  the  effort  and  success  of  Paul 
Louis  Courier,  in  imitating  the  style  of  ancient  Greece.  The  style  ol 
Esmond  has  the  calmness,  the  exactness,  the  simplicity,  the  solidity  of 
the  classics.  Our  modem  temerities,  our  prodigad  imagery,  our  jostled 
figures,  our  habit  of  gesticulation,  our  striving  for  effect,  all  our  bad 
literary  customs,  have  disappeared.  Thackeray  must  have  gone  back 
to  the  primitive  sense  of  words,  discovered  their  forgotten  shades  of 
meaning,  recomposed  an  outworn  state  of  intellect  and  a  lost  species 
of  ideas,  to  make  his  copy  approach  so  closely  to  the  original  liie 
imagination  of  Dickens  himself  would  have  failed  in  this.  To  attempt 
and  accomplish  it,  then,  were  needed  all  the  sagacity,  calm,  and  force  of 
knowledge  and  meditation. 

But  the  masterpiece  of   the  work  it  the  character  cf  Esmond 
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Thackeray  has  widowed  him  with  that  tender  kindfineis,  ahnott  feminine, 
which  he  everywhere  extols  above  all  other  human  virtues,  and  that 
self  mastery  which  is  the  effect  of  habitual  reflection.  These  are  the 
R-Lest  qualities  of  his  psychological  armoury ;  each  by  its  contrast  in- 
creases the  value  of  the  other.  We  see  a  hero,  but  original  and  new, 
English  in  his  oool  resolution,  modem  by  the  delicacy  and  sensibility  of 
his  heart. 

Henry  Esmond  is  a  poor  child,  the  supposed  bastard  of  Lord  Castle- 
wood,  and  brought  up  by  the  inheritors  of  his  name.  In  the  first 
chapter  we  are  touched  by  the  modulated  and  noble  emotion  which  we 
retain  to  the  end  of  the  volume.  Lady  Castiewood,  on  her  first  visit 
to  the  castle,  comes  to  him  in  the  *  book-room  or  yellow-gallery ;'  being 
informed  by  the  housekeeper  who  the  little  boy  is,  she  blushes  and 
walked  back  ;  the  next  instant,  touched  by  remorse,  she  returns : 

'  With  a  look  of  infinite  pity  and  tenderness  in  her  eyes,  she  took  his  hand 
•gain,  placing  her  other  fair  hand  on  his  head,  and  saying  some  words  to  him, 
which  were  so  kind  and  said  in  a  voice  so  sweet,  that  the  boy,  who  had  never 
looked  apon  so  much  beauty  before,  felt  as  if  the  touch  of  a  superior  being  or  angel 
smote  him  down  to  the  ground,  and  kissed  the  fair  protecting  hand  as  he  knelt  on 
one  knee.  To  the  very  last  hour  of  his  life,  Esmond  remembered  the  lady  as  she 
then  spoke  and  looked,  the  rings  on  her  fair  hands,  the  very  scent  of  her  robe,  th« 
beam  of  her  eyes  lighting  up  with  surprise  and  kindness,  her  lips  blooming  in  a 
nnile,  the  son  making  a  golden  halo  round  her  hair.^ .  .  .  There  seemed,  as  th«i 
boy  tiioughty  in  every  look  or  gesture  of  this  fair  creature,  an  angelical  softness  and 
bright  pity — in  motion  or  repose  she  seemed  gracious  alike ;  the  tone  of  her  voice, 
though  she  uttered  words  ever  so  trivial,  gave  him  a  pleasure  that  amounted  almost 
to  anguish.  It  cannot  be  called  love,  that  a  lad  of  twelve  years  of  age,  little  mom 
than  a  menial,  felt  for  an  exalted  lady,  his  mistress :  but  it  was  worship.* ' 

This  noble  and  pure  feeling  is  expanded  by  a  succession  of  devoted 
actions,  related  with  extreme  simplicity ;  in  the  least  words,  in  the 
turn  of  a  phrase,  in  a  chance  conversation,  we  perceive  a  great  heart, 
passionately  grateful,  never  tiring  of  inventing  benefits  or  services,  sym- 
pathising, friendly,  giving  advice,  defending  the  honour  of  the  family  and 
the  welfare  of  the  children.  Twice  Esmond  interposed  between  Lord 
Castiewood  and  Mohun  the  duellist ;  it  was  not  his  fault  that  the  mur- 
derer's weapon  did  not  reach  his  own  breast  When  Lord  Castiewood 
on  his  deathbed  revealed  that  he  was  not  a  bastard,  that  the  title  and 
fortune  were  his,  he  burned  without  a  word  the  confession  which  would 
have  rescued  him  from  the  poverty  and  humiliation  in  which  he  had 
80  long  pined.  Outraged  by  his  mistress,  sick  of  a  wound  received  by 
his  master's  side,  accused  of  ingratitude  and  cowardice,  he  persisted  io 
his  silence  with  the  justification  in  his  hand : 

'  And  when  the  struggle  was  over  in  Harry's  mind,  a  glow  of  righteous  happi 
Mss  filled  it ;  and  it  was  with  grateful  tears  in  his  eyes  tliat  he  returned  thanks  U 
God  for  that  decision  which  he  had  been  enabled  to  make. ' ' 

*  The  HiHory  of  Henry  Esmond,  bk.  i.  ch.  !•  /^  j 
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Later,  being  in  loye  with  another,  sure  not  to  marry  her  li  his  birtk 

remained  under  a  cloud  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  absolved  by  his  bene- 
factress, whose  son  he  had  saved,  entreated  by  her  to  resume  the  naa»t 
which  belonged  to  him,  he  smiled  sweetly,  and  gravely  replied : 

€  «^^  yf^g^  settled  twelve  years  sinoe,  by  my  dear  lord's  bedside,**  says  Cblonel 
Esmond.  "  The  children  must  know  nothiiig  of  this.  Frank  and  his  heirs  afta 
him  must  bear  om*  name.  Tie  bis  rightfully ;  I  have  not  even  a  proof  of  that  mar- 
riage of  my  father  and  mother,  though  my  poor  lord,  on  his  deathbed,  told  mc  tbal 
Father  Holt  had  brought  such  a  proof  to  Castlewood.  I  would  not  seek  it  when  I 
was  abroad.  I  went  and  looked  at  my  poor  mother's  grave  in  her  convent  \Vliat 
matter  to  her  now  T  No  court  of  law  on  earth,  upon  my  mere  word,  would  deprive 
my  Lord  Viscount  and  set  me  up.  I  am  the  head  of  the  house,  dear  lady ;  but 
Frank  is  Yiscotmt  of  Castlewood  stilL  And  rather  than  disturb  him,  I  would  tun 
monk,  at  disappear  in  America." 

'  Ai  he  spoke  so  to  his  dearest  mistress,  for  whom  he  would  have  been  willtng 
to  give  up  his  life,  or  to  make  any  sacrifice  any  day,  the  fond  creature  flung  hei- 
self  down  on  her  knees  before  him,  and  kiss^  both  his  hands  in  an  outlniMik  ni 
passionate  love  and  gratitude,  such  as  could  not  but  melt  his  heart,  and  make  bin 
feel  very  proud  and  thankful  that  God  had  given  him  the  power  to  show  his  low 
for  her,  and  to  prove  it  by  some  little  sacrifice  on  his  own  port  To  be  able  to  be- 
stow benefits  or  happiness  on  those  one  loves  is  sure  the  greatest  blessing  conferred 
upon  a  man — and  what  wealth  or  name,  or  gratification  of  ambition  or  vanity, 
could  compare  with  the  pleasure  Esmond  now  had  of  being  able  to  confer  some 
kindness  upon  his  best  and  dearest  friends  f 

'  "Dearest  saint,"  says  he,  "  purest  soul,  that  has  had  so  much  to  suffer,  that 
has  blest  the  poor  lonely  orphan  with  such  a  treasure  of  love.  Tis  for  me  to 
kneel,  not  for  you :  'tis  for  me  to  be  thankful  that  I  can  make  you  happy.  HaUi 
my  life  any  other  aim  f    Blessed  be  God  that  I  can  serve  you  1 " '  ^ 

These  noble  tendernesses  seem  still  more  touching  when  contrasted  with 
the  surrounding  circumstances.  Esmond  goes  to  the  wars,  serves  a  party, 
lives  amidst  dangers  and  business,  judging  revolutions  and  politics  from 
a  lofty  point  of  view ;  he  becomes  a  man  of  experience,  well  informed, 
learned,  provident,  capable  of  great  enterprises,  possessing  prudence 
and  courage,  harassed  by  his  own  thoughts  and  griefs,  ever  sad  and  ever 
strong.  He  ends  by  accompanying  to  England  the  Pretender,  half- 
brother  of  Queen  Anne,  and  keeps  him  disguised  at  Castlewood,  await- 
ing the  moment  when  the  queen,  dying  and  won  over  to  the  cause, 
should  declare  him  her  heir.  This  young  prince,  a  Stuart,  pays  court 
to  Lord  Castlewood's  daughter  Beatrix,  whom  Esmond  loves,  and  g«ti 
out  at  night  to  join  her.  Esmond,  who  waits  for  him,  sees  the  cro>rn 
lost  and  his  house  dishonoured.  His  insulted  honour  and  outraged 
love  break  forth  in  a  superb  and  terrible  rage.  Pule,  with  set  teeth, 
his  brain  fired  by  four  nights  of  anxieties  and  watches,  he  preserves  his 
clear  mind,  his  restrained  tone,  and  explains  to  the  prince  with  perfect 
etiquette,  with  the  respectful  coldness  of  an  official  messenger,  the  folly 
which  the  prince  has  committed,  and  the  villany  which  the  prince  hm 
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eontemplated.     T%e  scene  must  be  read  to  see  how  much  superioritj 
and  passion  this  calmness  and  bitterness  imply : 

' "  What  mean  yon,  my  lord  ? "  says  the  Prince,  and  muttered  something  aboal 
a  g%£t-A-penSj  whidi  Esmond  caught  up. 

'  **  The  snare,  Sir,"  said  he,  '*  was  not  of  onr  kying ;  it  is  not  we  that  inyited 
fML    We  came  to  avenge,  and  not  to  compass,  the  dishonour  of  our  family." 

*  **  Dishonour  1  Morhleu!  there  has  been  no  dishonour,"  says  the  Prince^  turn- 
lag  scarlet,  '*  only  a  little  harmless  playing." 

' "  That  was  meant  to  end  seriously. " 

'  *'  I  swear,"  the  Prince  broke  out  impetooasly,  "  upon  the  honour  of  a  gentle- 
■aa,  my  lords  " — 

'  '*  That  we  arrived  in  time.  Ko  wrong  hath  been  done,  Frank,"  says  Colonel 
Csmond,  turning  round  to  young  Castlewood,  who  stood  at  the  door  as  the  talk 
was  going  on.  "  See  1  here  is  a  paper  whereon  his  Majesty  hath  deigned  to  com- 
■lence  some  yerses  in  hcmour,  or  d^onour,  of  Beatrix.  Here  is  '  Madame '  and 
'Flamme,*  'Cmelle'  and  'Rebelle,'  and  'Amour'  and  'Jour,'  in  the  Royal 
writing  and  spelling.  Had  the  Gracious  lover  been  happy,  he  had  not  passed  his 
time  in  sighing"  In  fact,  and  actually  as  he  was  speaking,  Esmond  cast  his  eyes 
down  towards  the  table,  and  saw  a  paper  on  which  my  young  Prince  had  been 
serawUng  a  madrigal,  that  was  to  finish  his  charmer  on  the  morrow. 

' "  Sir,"  says  the  Prince,  burning  with  rage  (he  had  assumed  his  Royal  coat 
utssisted  by  this  time),  "  did  I  come  here  to  receive  insults  T " 

* "  To  confer  them,  may  it  please  your  Majesty,"  says  the  Colonel,  with  a  Tcry 
low  bow,  "  and  the  gentlemen  of  our  family  are  come  to  thank  you." 

'  '^  MdUdicUon  /  "  says  the  young  man,  tears  starting  into  his  eyes  with  help- 
less rage  and  mortification.     "  What  wiU  you  with  me,  gentlemen  7 " 

'  "  If  your  Majesty  will  please  to  enter  the  next  apartment,"  says  Esmond,  pre 
serving  bis  grave  tone,  "  I  have  some  papers  there  which  I  would  gladly  submit  to 
you,  and  by  your  penmssion  I  will  lead  the  way ;"  and  taking  the  taper  up,  and 
backing  before  the  Prince  with  very  great  ceremony,  Mr.  Esmond  passed  into  the 
little  Chaplain's  room,  through  which  we  had  just  entered  into  the  house  : — "  Please 
to  set  a  chair  for  his  Majesty,  Frank,"  says  the  Colonel  to  his  companion,  who  won- 
dered almost  as  much  at  this  scene,  and  was  as  much  puzzled  by  it,  as  the  other 
aetor  in  it.  Then  going  to  the  crypt  over  the  mantel-piece,  the  Colonel  opened  it, 
and  drew  thence  the  papers  which  so  long  had  lain  there. 

"'Here,  may  it  please  your  Majesty,"  says  he,  "is  the  Patent  of  Marnuis 
smt  over  by  your  Royal  Father  at  St  Germain's  to  Viscount  Castlewood,  my  father: 
here  is  the  witnessed  certificate  of  my  father's  marriage  to  my  mother,  and  of  my 
birth  and  christening ;  I  was  christened  of  that  religion  of  which  your  sainted  sire 
gave  all  tlirough  life  so  shining  example.  These  are  my  titles,  dear  Frank,  and 
this  wbit  I  do  vrith  them :  here  go  Baptism  and  Marriage,  and  here  the  Marquisats 
tad  the  August  Sign-Manual,  with  which  your  predecessor  was  pleased  to  honour 
our  race."  And  as  Esmond  spoke  he  set  the  papers  burning  in  the  brazier.  "Yon 
will  please,  sir,  to  remember,"  he  continued,  'Hhat  our  family  hath  ruined  itself 
|yy  fidelity  to  yours ;  that  my  grandfather  spent  his  estate,  and  gave  his  blood  and 
his  son  to  die  for  your  service  ;  that  my  dear  lord's  grandfather  (for  lord  yru  an 
aow,  Frank,  by  right  and  title  too)  died  for  the  same  cause  ;  that  my  poor  kins- 
woman, my  father's  second  wife,  irfttr  giving  away  her  honour  to  your  wicked  per- 
jured race,  sent  all  her  wealth  to  the  King,  and  got  in  return  that  jm^cious  titl  1 
that  lies  in  ashes,  and  this  inestimable  yard  of  blue  riband.  I  lay  this  at  youi 
isst,  and  stamp  upon  it :  I  draw  this  sword,  and  break  it  and  deny  you ;  and  had 
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yon  ooiiip[0tad  the  wrong  you  designed  us,  by  Hearea  I  would  have  dxiroi  ii 
throagh  your  heart,  and  no  more  pardoned  you  than  your  lather  pardonjed  Meo* 
mouth."'* 

Two  pages  later  he  speaks  thus  of  his  marriage  to  Ladj  Castlewood: 

'That  happiMM,  which  hath  sahseqvently  orowned  tt^  eannot  be  written  1m 
word;  ;  'Ha  of  its  nature  sacred  and  seeret,  and  not  to  be  spoken  o^  though  ths 
h  siirt  be  ever  so  full  of  thankfnlnesi^  sare  to  HeaTsn  and  the  One  ear  alone — toons 
fund  being,  the  troest  and  tenderest  and  purest  wife  ever  man  was  bleesed  with. 
As  I  think  of  the  immense  happiness  which  was  hi  store  fm  me,  and  of  the  depth 
and  intensity  of  that  h>Te  which,  for  so  many  year%  hath  blessed  me^  I  own  to  s 
transport  of  wonder  and  gratitude  for  such  a  boon — nay,  am  thankfhl  to  have  beta 
endowed  with  a  heart  capable  of  feeling  and  knowing  the  immense  beauty  sad 
▼sine  of  the  gift  which  God  hath  bestowed  upon  me.  Sore,  love  mneU  omnia,  m 
inuneasurably  above  all  ambition,  more  precious  than  wealth,  more  noble  thsa 
name.  He  knows  not  life  who  knows  not  that :  he  hath  not  feh  the  highest 
feculty  of  the  soul  who  hath  not  enjoyed  it  In  the  name  of  my  wifb  1  write  the 
oompletion  of  hope,  and  the  sonunit  of  happiness.  To  have  sim^  a  love  is  the  one 
Uessing,  in  comparison  of  whieh  all  earthly  joy  is  of  no  value ;  sad  ta  think  si 
her,  is  to  praise  God.' 

A  character  capable  of  sach  contrasts  is  m  lof^  work  ;  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  Thackeray  has  produced  no  other;  we  regret  thjU 
moral  intentions  have  perverted  these  fine  literary  faoolties ;  and  we 
deplore  that  satire  has  robbed  art  of  such  a  talent. 


Who  is  be ;  and  what  is  the  yalne  of  this  Hteratnre  of  which  he  ii 

one  of  the  princes?  At  bottom,  like  every  literature,  it  is  a  definition 
of  man  ;  and  to  judge  it,  we  must  compare  it  with  man.  We  can  do  so 
now ;  we  have  just  studied  a  mind,  Thackeray  himself ;  we  have  con- 
ttdered  his  faculties,  their  connections,  results,  their  different  degrees ; 
we  have  under  our  eyes  a  model  of  human  nature.  We  have  a  right 
to  judge  of  the  copy  by  the  model,  and  to  shape  the  definition  which 
his  romances  lay  down  by  the  definition  which  his  character  furnishes 
The  two  definitions  are  contrary,  and  his  portrait  is  a  criticism  e^ 
his  taleot.  We  have  seen  that  in  him  the  same  faculties  produce  tl^ 
beautiful  and  the  ugly,  force  and  weakness,  success  and  failure;  \hal 
moral  reflection,  after  having  provided  him  with  every  satirical  powto| 
debases  him  in  art ;  that,  after  having  spread  through  his  eontempcrtry 
novels  a  tone  of  vulgarity  and  falseness,  it  raises  his  historical  novel 
to  the  level  of  the  finest  productions ;  that  the  same  constitution  ol 
mind  teaches  him  the  sarcastic  and  violent,  as  well  as  the  modulated 
and  simple  style,  the  bitterness  and  harshness  of  hate  with  the  effusions 
and  delicacies  of  love.  The  evil  and  the  good,  the  beautiful  and  the 
ugly,  the  repulsive  and  the  agreeable,  are  then  in  him  but  remoter 
effects,  of  slight  importance,  bom  of  changing  circumstances,  derived 
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and  fortmtotis  qoaKties,  Dot  essential  and  primitiYe,  diyene  forms  which 
diverse  streams  trace  in  the  same  bed.  So  it  is  with  other  men.  Doubt- 
less moral  qualities  are  of  the  first  rank ;  they  are  the  motive  power  ol 
eivilisation,  and  constitute  the  nobleness  of  the  individual ;  society  exists 
by  them  ulone,  and  by  them  alone  man  is  great.  But  if  they  are  the  finest 
fruit  of  the  human  plant,  they  are  not  ita  root;  they  give  us  our  vaiue, 
bat  do  not  constitute  our  elements.  Neither  the  vices  nor  the  vittue« 
ji  man  are  his  nature ;  to  praise  or  to  blame  him  is  not  to  know  him  \ 
Approbation  or  disapprobation  does  not  define  him ;  the  names  of  good 
or  bad  tell  us  nothing  of  what  he  is.  Put  the  robber  Cartouche  in  an 
Italian  court  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  he  would  be  a  great  statesman. 
Transport  this  nobleman,  stingy  and  narrow-minded,  into  a  shop ;  he  will 
be  an  exemplary  tradesman.  This  public  man,  of  inflexible  probity,  is 
m  bis  drawing-room  an  intolerable  coxcomb.  This  father  of  a  family,  so 
humane,  is  an  idiotic  politician.  Change  a  virtue  in  its  circumstances, 
and  it  becomes  a  vice ;  change  a  vice  in  its  circumstances,  and  it  be- 
comes a  virtue.  Regard  the  same  quality  from  two  sides ;  on  one  it  is 
a  fault,  on  the  other  a  merit.  The  essential  of  man  is  found  concealed 
liar  below  these  moral  badges ;  they  only  point  out  the  useful  or  noxious 
effect  of  our  inner  constitution :  they  do  not  reveal  our  inner  con- 
stitution. They  are  safety  lamps  or  railway-lights  attached  to  our 
names,  to  warn  the  passer-by  to  avoid  or  approach  xm ;  they  are  not  the 
^planatory  table  of  our  being.  Our  true  essence  consists  in  the  causes 
of  our  good  or  bad  qualities,  and  these  causes  are  discovered  in  the 
temperament,  the  species  and  degree  of  imagination,  the  amount  and 
velocity  of  attention,  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  primitive  pas- 
sions. A  character  is  a  force,  like  gravity,  weight,  or  steam,  capable, 
as  it  may  happen,  of  pernicious  or  profitable  effects,  and  which  must 
be  defined  otherwise  than  by  the  amount  of  the  weight  it  can  \Ui 
or  the  havoc  it  can  cause.  It  is  therefore  to  ignore  man,  to  reduce 
him,  as  Thackeray  and  English  literature  generally  do,  to  an  aggre- 
gate of  virtues  and  vices ;  it  is  to  lose  sight  in  him  of  all  but  the 
exterior  and  social  side ;  it  is  to  neglect  the  inner  and  natural  element. 
You  will  find  the  same  fault  in  English  criticbm,  always  moral,  nevei 
psychological,  bent  on  exactly  measuring  the  degree  of  human  honesty, 
ign erupt  of  the  mechanbm  of  our  sentiments  and  faculties ;  you  will 
find  the  same  fault  in  English  religion,  which  is  but  an  emotion  or  a 
discipline ;  in  their  philosophy,  destitute  of  metaphysics ;  and  if  you 
ascend  to  the  source,  according  to  the  rule  which  derives  vices  from 
virtues,  and  virtues  from  vices,  you  will  see  all  these  weaknesses  derived 
from  their  native  energy,  their  practical  education,  and  that  sort  of 
severe  and  religious  poetic  instinct  which  has  in  time  past  made  them 
Prote&tant  and  Puritan. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

Orltioism  and  History.— Maoaidasr. 

I   Hm  ▼oofttioii  Aod  position  of  Macaulay  in  England. 
IL    His  iSMay«— Agreeable  character  and  ntility  of  the  style— C  |>!u!oM 
Philosophy.    Wherein  it  is  English  and  practical— His  JSssay  on  Bacm 
^The  true  object,  according  to  him,  of  the  sciences— Comparison  «l 
Bacon  with  the  ancients. 
III.  His  criticism— Moral  prejudices— Comparison  of  criticism  in  France  and 
England— Wliy  he  is  religious— Connection  of  religion  and  Liberalism 
in  England— Macaulay *s  Liberalism— £^^  on  Church  and  Stale, 
IV.  His  passion  for  political  liberty— How  he  is  the  orator  and  historian  of  thi 

Whig  party— ^May^  on  the  Revolution  ami  the  Stuarts, 
V.  His  talent— Taste  for  demonstration— Taste  for  development— Oratorical 
character  of  his  mind— Wherein  he  differs  from  classic  orators— Hii 
estimation  for  particular  facts,  experiment  on  the  Fenses,  personal  remini- 
scences-Importance of  decisive  phenomena  In  every  branch  of  know* 
Udg&Sasays  on  Warren  Hastings  and  Clive, 
VI.  English  marks  of  his  talent — Rudeness— Humour— Poetry. 
VIL  His  work— Harmony  of  his  talent,  opinion,  and  work- Universslity,  nnltyt 
interest  of  his  history— Picture  of  the  Highlande— James  il  in  Jrtland 
^Tfie  Act  qf  Toleraiion—The  Massacre  qf  6^2mcoe— Traces  of  amplifi- 
cation and  rhetoric 
YIIL  Comparison  of  Macaulay  with  French  historians — Wherein  he  is  classical— 
Wherein  he  is  English- Intermediate  position  of  his  mind  between  tiM 
Latin  and  the  Germanic  mind. 


I  SHALL  not  here  attempt  to  write  the  life  of  Lord  Macaulay.  It  caa 
only  be  related  after  twenty  years,  when  his  friends  shall  have  put 
together  all  their  recollections  of  him.  As  to  what  is  public  now,  it  seems 
to  me  useless  to  recall  it :  every  one  knows  thnt  his  father  was  an  aboli- 
tionist and  a  philanthropist ;  that  our  Macaulay  passed  through  a  most 
brilliant  and  complete  classical  education ;  that  at  twenty-five  his  essay 
on  Milton  made  him  famous ;  that  at  thirty  he  entered  Parliament,  and 
took  his  standing  there  amongst  the  first  orators ;  that  he  went  to  India 
to  reform  the  law,  and  that  on  his  return  he  was  appointed  to  high 
ofiices ;  that  on  one  occasion  hb  liberal  opinions  in  religious  matten 
lost  him  the  votes  of  his  constituents ;  that  he  was  re-elected  amidst 
niversal  congratulations ;  that  he  continued  to  be  the  moat  celobrato^ 
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pablioist  and  the  moat  accomplished  writer  of  the  Whig  partj ;  and 
that  on  this  ground,  at  the  close  of  his  life,  the  gratitude  of  his  partj 
and  the  public  admiration,  made  him  a  peer  of  England.  It  will  be 
m  fine  biography  to  write — a  life  of  honour  and  happiness,  devoted 
to  noble  ideas,  and  occupied  by  manly  enterprises ;  literary  in  the  first 
place,  but  sufficiently  charged  with  action  and  immersed  in  buftiness  to 
famish  substance  and  solidity  to  his  eloquence  and  style, — ^to  create  the 
observer  ride  by  ride  with  the  artist,  and  the  thinker  side  by  side  with 
the  writer.  On  the  present  occasion  I  will  only  describe  the  thiokef 
and  writer:  I  leave  the  life,  I  take  his  works ;  and  first  his  Etaayz. 

XL 

His  Essays  are  an  assemblage  of  articles :  I  confess  that  I  am  fond  of 
books  such  as  these.  In  the  first  place,  we  can  throw  down  the  volume 
after  a  score  of  pages,  begin  at  the  end,  or  in  the  middle ;  we  are  not 
its  slave,  but  its  master ;  we  can  treat  it  like  a  newspaper :  in  fact,  it 
is  a  journal  of  a  mind.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  varied ;  in  turning 
over  a  page,  we  pass  from  the  Henaissance  to  the  ninet(^enth  century, 
from  England  to  India :  this  diverrity  surprises  and  pleases.  Lastly, 
involuntarily,  the  author  is  indiscreet ;  he  displays  himself  to  us,  keeping 
back  nothing;  it  is  a  familiar  conversation,  and  no  conversation  is 
worth  so  much  as  that  of  England's  greatest  historian.  We  are  pleased 
to  mark  the  origin  of  this  genefbus  and  powerful  mind,  to  discover 
what  faculties  have  nourished  his  talent,  what  researches  have  shaped 
his  knowledge ;  what  opinions  he  has  formed  on  philosophy,  religion, 
the  state,  literature ;  what  he  was,  and  what  he  has  become ;  what  he 
wishes,  and  what  he  believes. 

Seated  in  our  arm-chair,  ¥rith  our  feet  on  the  fender,  we  see  little 
by  little,  as  we  turn  over  the  leaves  of  the  book,  an  animated  and  pen- 
sive face  arise  before  us;  the  countenance  assumes  expression  and 
deamess ;  his  different  features  are  mutually  explained  and  lightened 
up ;  presently  the  author  lives  again  for  us,  and  before  us ;  we  per- 
ceive the  causes  and  birth  of  all  his  thoughts,  we  foresee  what  he  is 
going  to  say;  his  bearing  and  mode  of  speech  are  as  familiar  to  us 
as  those  of  a  man  whom  we  see  every  day ;  his  opinions  correct  and 
affect  our  own ;  he  enters  into  our  thoughts  and  our  life ;  he  is  two 
hundred  leagues  away,  and  his  book  stamps  his  image  on  us,  as  the 
rejected  light  paints  on  the  horizon  the  object  from  which  it  is  emitted. 
Such  is  the  charm  of  books,  which  deal  with  all  kinds  of  subjects^ 
which  give  the  author's  opinion  on  all  sorts  of  things,  which  lead  us 
in  all  directions  of  his  thoughts,  and  make  us,  so  to  speak,  walk  around 
his  mind. 

Macaulay  treats  philosophy  in  the  English  fashion,  as  a  practical 
man.  He  is  a  disciple  of  Bacon,  and  sets  him  above  all  philusopluirs  \ 
he  decides  that  genuine  science  dates  from  him ;  that  the  ipeculations 
of  old  thinkers  are  only  the  sport  of  the  mind ;  that  for  two  thousand 
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years  the  ImraaTi  mind  was  on  a  wrong  tack ;  tbat  onlj  lisee  Bacon  it 
has  discovered  the  goal  to  which  it  must  turn,  and  the  method  by  whidi 
it  must  arrive  there.  This  goal  is  utility.  The  object  of  knowledge  it 
not  theory,  but  application.  The  object  of  mathematicians  is  nat  the 
satisfaction  of  an  idle  curiosity,  but  the  invention  of  machines  calcu- 
lated to  alleviate  human  labour,  to  increase  the  power  of  dominating 
nature,  to  render  life  more  secure,  commodious,  and  happy.  Th« 
object  of  astronomy  is  not  to  furnish  matter  for  vast  calculations  and 
poetical  cosmogonies,  but  to  subserve  geography  and  to  guide  naviga- 
tiop.  Tiie  object  of  anatomy  and  the  zoological  sciences  is  not  to 
suggest  eloquent  systems  on  the  nature  of  organisation,  or  to  set  before 
tlie  eyes  the  orders  of  the  animal  kingdom  by  an  ingenious  classification, 
but  to  conduct  the  surgeon's  hand  and  the  physician's  prognosis.  The 
object  of  every  research  and  every  study  is  to  diminish  pain,  to  aug- 
ment comfort,  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  man ;  theoretical  laws  are 
serviceable  only  in  their  practical  use ;  the  labours  of  the  laboratory 
and  the  cabinet  receive  their  sanction  and  value  only,  through  the  use 
made  of  them  by  the  workshops  and  mills ;  the  tree  of  knowledge  musi 
be  estimated  only  by  its  fruits.  If  we  wish  to  judge  of  a  philosophy, 
we  must  observe  its  effects ;  its  works  are  not  its  books,  but  its  acts. 
The  philosophy  of  the  ancients  produced  fine  writings,  sublime  phrases, 
infinite  disputes,  hollow  dreams,  systems  displaced  by  systems,  and  left 
the  world  as  ignorant,  as  unhappy,  and  as  wicked  as  it  found  it.  That 
of  Bacon  produced  observations,  experiments,  discoveries,  machine^ 
entire  arts  and  industries : 

'  It  has  lengthened  life ;  it  has  mitigated  pain ;  It  has  extinguished  diseases; 
it  has  increased  the  fertility  of  the  soil ;  it  has  given  new  securities  to  the  mariner ; 
it  has  furnished  new  arms  to  the  warrior  ;  it  has  spanned  great  rivers  and  estuaries 
with  bridges  of  form  unknown  to  our  fathers  ;  it  has  guided  the  thunderbolt 
innocuously  from  heaven  to  earth ;  it  has  lighted  up  the  night  with  the  splendour 
of  the  day  ;  it  hat  extended  the  range  of  the  human  vision  ;  it  has  multiplied  tlM 
power  of  the  human  muscles  ;  it  has  aroelemted  motion ;  it  has  annihilated  dis- 
tance ;  it  has  facilitated  intercourse,  correspondence,  all  friendly  offices,  all  despatch 
of  business  ;  it  has  enabled  man  to  desc«ind  to  the  depths  of  the  sea,  to  soar  into 
the  air,  to  penetrate  securely  into  the  noxious  recesses  of  the  earth,  to  traverse  thi 
land  in  cars  which  whirl  along  without  horses,  and  the  ocean  in  ships  which  nm 
ten  knots  an  hour  against  the  wind.' -* 

The  first  was  consumed  in  solving  unsolvable  enigmas,  fabricating  p<«i» 
traits  of  an  imaginary  sage,  mounting  from  hypothesis  to  hypothe&is, 
tumbling  from  absurdity  to  absurdity  ;  it  despised  what  was  practicable, 
promised  what  was  impracticable ;  and  because  it  despised  the  limits 
of  the  human  mind,  ignoied  its  power.  The  other,  measuring  our  force 
and  weakness,  diverted  us  from  roads  that  were  closed  to  us,  to  start 
us  on  roads  that  were  open  to  us ;  it  recognised  facts  and  Jaws,  because 

*  Macaulay's  Works,  ed.  Lady  T/evelyau,  8  vols.  186(5 ;  Etsay  on  Baotn^ 
vl.  223. 
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it  resigned  itself  to  remain  ignorant  of  their  essence  and  i^riiiciples; 
it  has  rendered  man  more  happy,  because  it  has  not  pretended  to  render 
him  perfect ;  it  has  discovered  great  truths  and  great  effects,  because 
U  had  the  courage  and  good  sense  to  study  small  things,  and  lo  crtep 
for  a  long  time  over  petty  vulgar  experiments ;  it  has  become  glorious 
and  powerful^  because  it  has  deigned  to  become  humble  and  useful. 
Formerly,  science  furnished  only  vain  pretensions  and  chimerical  con- 
ceptions, whilst  it  held  itself  aloof,  far  from  practical  existence,  and 
styled  itself  the  sovereign  of  man.  Now,  science  possesses  acquired 
truths,  the  hope  of  loftier  discoveries,  an  ever-increasing  authority, 
because  it  has  entered  upon  active  existence,  and  it  has  declared  itself 
the  servant  of  man.  Let  her  keep  to  her  new  functions  ;  let  her  not 
try  to  penetrate  the  region  of  the  invisible;  let  her  renounce  what 
must  remain  unknown ;  she  does  not  contain  her  own  issue,  she  is  but 
a  medium  ;  man  was  not  made  for  her,  but  she  for  man ;  she  is  like 
the  thermometers  and  piles  which  she  constructs  for  her  own  experi- 
ments ;  her  whole  glory,  merit,  and  office,  is  to  be  an  instrument : 

'  We  have  sometimes  thought  that  an  amusing  fiction  might  be  written,  ia 
which  a  disciple  of  Epictetos  and  a  disciple  of  Bacon  should  be  introduced  as  fellow- 
trayeUera.  They  come  to  a  village  where  the  small-pox  has  just  begun  to  rage,  and 
find  honset  shut  up,  intercourse  suspended,  the  sick  abandoned,  mothers  weeping 
in  terror  over  their  children.  The  Stoic  assures  the  dismayed  population  that  tlicre 
is  nothing  bad  in  the  small-pox,  and  that  to  a  wise  man  disease,  deformity,  death, 
the  loss  of  friends,  are  not  evils.  The  Baconian  takes  out  a  lancet  and  begins  to 
VMcinata.  They  find  a  body  of  miners  in  great  dismay.  An  explosion  of  noisome 
vapours  has  just  killed  many  of  those  who  were  at  work ;  and  the  survivors  ars 
afraid  to  venture  into  the  cavern.  The  Stoic  assures  them  that  such  an  accident 
is  nothing  but  a  mere  jB«'««'/>«ify^if#f.  The  Baconian,  who  has  no  such  fine  word  at 
his  command,  contents  himself  with  devising  a  safety-lamp.  They  find  a  ship- 
wrecked merchant  wringing  his  hands  on  the  shore.  His  vessel  with  an  inestimable 
cargo  has  just  gone  down,  and  he  is  reduced  in  a  moment  from  opulence  to 
he^juy.  The  Stoic  exhorts  him  not  to  seek  happiness  in  things  which  lie 
without  himself,  and  repeats  the  whole  chapter  of  Epictetus,  «'f«f  T«iv  «^v  itwafiM 
Vimmiru§,  The  Baoonian  constructs  a  diving-bell,  goes  down  in  it,  and  returns 
frith  the  most  precious  effects  from  the  wreck.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  illus- 
trations of  the  difference  between  the  philosophy  of  thorns  and  the  philosophy  d 
fruity  the  philosophy  of  words  and  the  philosophy  of  works.'  ^ 

It  is  not  for  me  to  discuss  these  opinions ;  it  is  for  the  reader  to 
blame  or  praise  them,  if  he  sees  fit :  I  do  not  wish  to  criticise  doctrines, 
but  to  depict  a  man ;  and  truly  nothing  could  be  more  striking  than 
this  absolute  scorn  for  speculation,  and  this  absolute  love  for  the  prac- 
ticaL  Such  a  mind  is  entirely  suitable  to  the  national  genius :  in  Eng- 
land a  barometer  is  still  called  a  philosophical  instrument;  and  philosophy 
b  there  a  thing  unknown.  The  English  have  moralists,  psych ologists^ 
but  119  melaphysiciaus:   if  there  is  one — Hamilton,  for  instance -- 

»  Macaahiy*B  Works;  Hktsayoti  Bacon,  vi.  tX^GoOglc 
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he  is  a  sceptic  in  metaphysics ;  he  has  only  read  the  German  pbUoso* 
phera  to  refute  them ;  he  regards  speculative  philosophy  as  an  extrava- 
gance of  visionaries,  and  is  compelled  to  ask  his  readers  to  pard^Mi 
him  for  the  strangeness  of  his  matter,  when  he  tries  to  make  then 
understand  somewhat  of  HegePs  conceptions.  The  English,  positiva 
and  practical  men,  excellent  politicians,  administrators,  fighters,  and 
workers,  are  no  more  suited  than  the  ancient  Romans  for  the  abstractions 
of  siibtle  dialectics  and  grand  systems ;  and  Cicero,  too,  <moe  excuaed 
himself,  when  he  tried  to  expound  to  his  audience  of  senaton  and 
public  men,  the  deep  and  audacious  deductions  of  the  Stoiof. 

IIL 

The  only  part  of  philosophy  which  pleases  men  of  this  kind  is 
morality,  because,  like  them,  it  is  wholly  practical,  and  only  attends 
to  actions.  Nothing  else  was  studied  at  Rome,  and  every  one  knows 
what  place  it  holds  in  English  philosophy :  Hutcheson,  Price,  Ferguson, 
Wollaston,  Adam  Smith,  Bentham,  Reid,  and  many  others,  have  filled 
the  last  century  with  dissertations  and  discussions  on  the  rule  of  duty, 
and  the  faculty  which  discovers  our  duty;  and  Macaulay's  Esst^ 
are  a  new  example  of  this  national  and  dominant  inclination:  his 
biographies  are  less  portraits  than  judgments.  What  strictly  is  the 
degree  of  uprightness  and  vice  of  the  personage,  that  is  the  important 
question  for  him ;  he  makes  all  other  questions  refer  to  it ;  he  applies 
himself  throughout  only  to  justify,  excuse,  accuse,  or  condemn.  If  he 
speaks  of  Lord  Clive,  Warren  Hastings,  Sir  William  Temple,  Addison, 
Milton,  or  any  other  man,  he  devotes  himself  first  of  all  to  measure 
exactly  the  number  and  greatness  of  their  faults  and  virtues ;  he  inter- 
rupts himself,  in  the  midst  of  a  narration,  to  examine  whether  the  action, 
which  he  is  relating,  is  just  or  unjust;  he  considers  it  as  a  legist  and  a 
moralist,  according  to  positive  and  natural  law  ;  he  takes  into  account 
the  state  of  public  opinion,  the  examples  which  surrounded  the  ac- 
cused, the  principles  he  professed,  the  education  he  has  received ;  he 
bases  his  opinion  on  analogies  drawn  from  ordinary  life,  from  the 
history  of  all  peoples,  the  laws  of  all  countries ;  he  brings  forward  so 
many  proofs,  such  certain  facts,  such  conclusive  reasonings,  that  the 
best  advocate  might  find  a  model  in  him ;  and  when  at  last  he  pro- 
nounces judgment,  we  think  we  are  listening  to  the  summing  up  of  a 
judge.  If  he  analyses  a  literature — that  of  the  Restoration,  for  instance 
—he  empanels  before  the  reader  a  sort  of  jury  to  judge  it.  He  makei 
it  appear  at  the  bar,  and  reads  the  indictment ;  he  then  presents  the 
pka  of  the  defenders,  who  try  to  excuse  its  levities  and  indecencies: 
at  last  he  begins  to  speak  in  his  turn,  and  proves  that  the  arguments 
set  forth  are  not  applicable  to  the  case  in  question ;  that  the  accused 
writers  have  laboured  effectually  and  with  premeditation,  to  corrupt 
morals ;  that  they  not  only  employed  unbecoming  words,  6ut  that 
Ihey  designedly,  and  with  deliberate  intent,  represented  unbeoomiof 
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tbings  ;  that  they  always  took  care  to  blot  out  the  hatefulness  of  vice, 
to  render  virtue  ridiculous,  to  place  adultery  amongst  the  good  mannen 
and  necessary  exploits  of  a  man  of  taste ;  that  this  intention  was  all 
the  more  manifest  from'  its  being  in  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  that 
they  were  pandering  to  a  crime  of  their  age.  If  I  dare  employ,  like 
Macaulay,  leligious  comparisons,  I  should  say  that  his  criticism  was 
like  the  Last  Judgment,  in  which  the  diversity  of  talents,  characters, 
ranks,  employments,  will  disappear  before  the  consideration  of  virtue 
and  vice,  and  where  there  will  be  no  more  artists,  but  a  judge  of  th^ 
righteous  and  the  sinners. 

In  France,  criticism  has  a  more  liberal  gait;  it  is  less  subser- 
Tient  to  morality,  and  nearer  akm  to  art.  When  we  try  to  relate  a 
life,  or  paint  the  character  of  a  man,  we  consider  him  very  readily  as 
a  simple  subject  of  painting  or  science :  we  only  think  of  displaying 
'  the  various  feelings  of  his  heart,  the  connection  of  his  ideas,  and  the 
necessity  of  his  actions ;  we  do  not  judge  him,  we  only  wish  to  repre- 
sent him  to  the  eyes,  and  make  him  intelligible  to  the  reason.  We  are 
spectators,  and  nothing  more.  What  matters  it  if  Peter  or  Paul  is  a 
rascal?  that  is  the  business  of  his  contemporaries:  they  suffered  from  his 
vices,  and  onght  to  think  only  of  despising  and  condemning  him.  Now 
we  are  beyond  his  reach,  and  hatred  has  disappeared  vdth  the  danger. 
At  this  distance,  and  in  the  historic  perspective,  I  see  in  him  but  a 
mental  machine,  provided  with  certain  springs,  animated  by  a  primary 
impulse,  affected  by  various  circumstances.  I  calculate  the  play  of  his 
motives ;  I  feel  with  him  the  impact  of  obstacles ;  I  see  beforehand 
the  curve  which  his  motion  will  trace  out;  I  experience  for  him 
neither  aversion  nor  disgust ;  I  have  left  these  feelings  on  the  threshold 
of  history,  and  I  taste  the  very  deep  and  pure  pleasure  of  seeing  a  soul 
act  after  a  definite  law,  in  a  fixed  groove,  with  all  the  variety  of  human 
passions,  with  the  succession  and  constraint  which  the  inner  structure 
of  man  imposes  on  the  external  development  of  his  passions. 

Id  a  country  where  men  are  so  much  occupied  by  morality,  and  so 
Kttlf  by  philosophy,  there  is  much  religion.  For  lack  of  natural 
theciogy  they  have  a  positive  theology,  and  demand  from  the  Bible  the 
metaphysics  not  supplied  by  reason.  Macaulay  is  a  Protestant ;  and 
Ihough  a  very  candid  and  liberal  mind,  he  at  times  retains  the  English 
prejudices  against  the  Catholic  religion.^     Popery  in  England  always 

*■ '  Charles  himself,  and  his  creature  Land,  while  they  abjured  the  innocent 
Mges  uf  Popeiy,  retained  all  its  worst  vices, — ^a  complete  subjection  of  reason  to 
authority,  a  weak  preference  of  form  to  substance,  a  childish  passion  for  mum* 
merieS,  an  idolatrous  veneration  for  the  priestly  character,  and,  above  all,  a  mer« 
eiless  intolerance.' — Macaulay,  y.  24  ;  JdUton, 

*  It  is  difficult  to  relate  without  a  pitying  smile,  that  in  the  sacrifice  of  tht 
■ktsi,  Loyola  saw  Iransubstantiation  take  place,  and  that,  as  he  stood  praying  ov 
thi)  steps  of  the  Church  of  St.  Dominic,  he  saw  the  Trinity  in  Unity,  and  wept 
tlood  with  joy  and  wonder.' — Macaulay,  vl.  468 ;  Rankc,  History  of  the  Popu 
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pMBes  for  an  impious  idolatry  and  for  a  degrading  lenritnde.  Afler 
two  reYolutioDS,  Protestantism,  allied  to  liberty,  seemed  to  be  the  reli- 
gion of  liberty ;  and  Roman-Catholicism,  allied  to  despotism,  seemed  tba 
religion  of  despotism :  the  two  doctrines  have  6oth  assumed  the  name  ol 
the  cause  which  they  sustained.  To  the  first  has  been  trnnsferred  ihiB 
lore  and  yeneration  which  were  felt  for  the  rights  which  it  defended ; 
on  the  second  has  been  poured  the  scorn  and  hatred  which  wem  felt  fot 
the  slavery  which  it  would  have  introduced:  political  passions  liavt 
inflamed  religious  beliefs ;  Protestantism  has  been  confounded  with  ths 
victorious  fatherland,  Roman-Catholicism,  vrith  the  conquered  enemy 
the  prejudice  survived  when  the  strife  ended,  and  to  this  day  English 
Protestants  do  not  feel  for  the  doctrines  of  Roman-Catholics  the  same 
goodwill  or  impartiality  which  French  Roman- Catholics  feel  for  th« 
doctrines  of  Protestants. 

But  these  English  opinions  are  moderated  in  Macanlay  by  an  ardent 
love  for  justice.  He  is  liberal  in  the  largest  and  best  sense  of  the  word 
He  demands  that  all  citizens  should  be  equal  before  the  law,  that  men 
of  all  sects  should  be  declared  capable  to  fill  all  public  functions — that 
Roman-Catholics  and  Jews  may,  as  well  as  Lutherans,  Anglicans,  and 
Calvinists,  sit  in  Parliament  He  refutes  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  partisan! 
of  State  religion  with  incomparable  ardour  and  eloquence,  abundance  of 
proof,  and  force  of  argument ;  he  clearly  proves  that  the  State  is  only  a 
secular  association,  that  its  end  is  wholly  temporal,  that  its  single  object 
is  to  protect  the  life,  liberty,  and  property  of  the  citizens ;  that  in 
entrusting  to  it  the  defence  of  spiritual  interests,  we  overturn  the  order 
of  things ;  and  that  to  attribute  to  it  a  religious  belief,  is  as  though  a 
man,  walking  with  his  feet,  should  also  confide  to  his  feet  the  care  ol 
seeing  and  hearing.  This  question  has  often  been  discussed  in  France; 
it  is  so  to  this  day ;  but  no  one  has  brought  to  it  more  common  sense, 
more  practical  reasoning,  more  palpable  arguments.  Macanlay  with- 
draws the  discussion  from  the  region  of  metaphysics ;  he  brings  it  dovm 
to  the  earth  ;  he  makes  it  accessible  to  all  minds ;  he  takes  his  procifi 
and  examples  from  the  be^  known  facts  of  ordinary  life ;  he  addreseei 
the  shopkeeper,  the  citizen,  the  artist,  the  scholar,  every  one ;  be  con- 
nects the  truth,  which  he  asserts,  with  the  familiar  and  intimate  truths 
which  no  one  can  help  admitting,  and  which  are  believed  with  UI  the 
force  of  experience  and  habit ;  he  carries  oft  and  conquers  our  belid 
by  such  solid  reasons,  that  his  adversaries  will  thank  him  for  convincing 
them ;  and  if  by  chance  a  few  amongst  us  have  need  of  a  lesson  on 
tolerance,  they  had  better  look  for  it  in  Macaulay's  essay  on  that  subje^ 

IV. 

This  love  of  justice  becomes  a  passion  when  political  liberty  is  at 
■take ;  this  is  the  sensitive  point ;  and  when  we  touch  it,  we  touch  the 
writer  to  the  quick.  Macaulay  loves  it  interestedly,  because  it  b  the 
oQly  guarantee  of  the  properties^  happiness,  and  life  of  individuals;  he 
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loTes  it  from  pride,  because  it  is  the  honour  of  man :  he  lorei  it  from 
patriotisiD,  because  it  is  a  legacy  left  by  preceding  generations ;  beoanse 
for  two  hundred  years  a  succession  of  upright  and  great  men  have 
defended  it  against  all  attacks,  and  preserved  it  in  all  dangers;  because 
it  has  made  the  power  and  glory  of  England ;  because  in  teaching  the 
citizens  to  will  and  to  decide  for  themselves,  it  adds  to  their  dignity  and 
intelligence ;  because  in  assuring  internal  peace  and  continuous  progress, 
it  guarantees  the  land  from  bloody  revolutions  and  silent  decay.  All  t hese 
advantages  are  perpetually  present  to  hb  eyes ;  and  whoever  attacks 
the  liberty,  which  founds  them,  becomes  at  once  his  enemy.  Macaulaj 
cannot  look  calmly  on  the  oppression  of  man ;  every  outrage  on  humas 
will  hurts  him  like  a  personal  outrage.  At  every  step  bitter  wordf 
escape  him,  and  the  stale  adulations  of  courtiers,  which  he  meets  with, 
bring  to  his  lips  a  sarcasm  the  more  violent  from  being  the  more 
deserved.  Pitt,  he  says,  at  college  wrote  Latin  verses  on  the  death  of 
George  i.  In  this  piece  ^  the  Muses  are  earnestly  entreated  to  weep  over 
the  urn  of  Csssar :  for  Caesar,  says  the  poet,  loved  the  muses ;  Cassar,  who 
could  not  read  a  line  of  Pope,  and  who  loved  nothing  but  punch  and 
fat  women.'  *  Elsewhere,  in  the  biography  of  Miss  Burney,  he  relates 
how  the  poor  young  lady,  having  become  celebrated  by  her  two  first 
novels,  received  as  a  reward,  and  as  a  great  favour,  a  place  of  keeper 
of  the  robes  of  Queen  Chailotte;  how,  worn  out  with  watching,  sick, 
nearly  dying,  she  asked  as  a  favour  the  permission  to  depart;  how 
*  the  sweet  queen'  was  indignant  at  this  impertinence,  unable  to  under* 
•land  that  any  one  could  refuse  to  die  in  and  for  her  service,  or  that  a 
woman  of  lette.*s  should  prefer  health,  life,  and  glory  to  the  honour  ol 
folding  her  Majesty's  dresses.  But  it  is  when  Macaulay  comes  to  the 
history  of  the  Revolution  that  he  hauls  to  justice  and  vengeancQ  those 
who  had  violated  the  rights  of  the  public,  who  had  hated  and  betrayed 
the  popidar  cause,  who  had  outraged  liberty.  He  does  not  speak  as  a 
historian,  but  as  a  contemporary ;  it  seems  as  though  his  life  and  his 
honour  vrore  at  stake,  that  he  pleaded  for  himself,  that  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  that  he  heard  at  the  door  the  muskets  and 
swords  of  the  guards  sent  to  arrest  Pym  and  Hampden.  M.  Guizot  has 
related  the  same  history ;  but  you  recognise  in  his  book  the  calm  judg- 
ment and  impartial  emotion  of  a  philosopher.  He  does  not  condemn 
the  actions  of  Strafford  or  Charles;  he  explains  them;  he  shows  in 
Strafford  the  imperious  character,  the  domineering  genius  which  feels 
itself  bom  to  command  and  to  break  through  oppositions,  whom  an 
invincible  bent  rouses  against  the  law  or  the  right  which  restrains  LIm, 
who  oppresses  from  a  sort  of  inner  craving,  and  who  is  mado  to  govern 
as  a  sword  is  to  strike.  He  shows  in  Charles  the  innate  respect  for 
Tojalty,  the  belief  in  divine  right,  the  rooted  conviction  that  every 
remonstrance  or  demand  is  an  insult  to  his  crown,  an  outrage  on  hit 

»  Macaulay,  vi.  39    An  Eitmy  on  William  Pitt,  Ea/rl  of  CTiatham. 
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person,  jin  impijus  md  criminal  sedition.  Thenceforth  jovl  see  in  tK« 
strife  of  king  and  parliament  but  the  strife  of  two  doctrines ;  you  cease 
to  take  an  interest  in  one  or  the  other,  to  take  an  interest  in  both  ;  you 
are  spectators  of  a  drama ;  you  are  no  longer  judges  at  a  triaL  But  it 
is  a  trial  which  Maoaulay  conducts  before  us ;  he  takes  a  side  in  it ; 
his  account  is  the  address  of  a  public  prosecutor  before  the  oour%  the 
most  entrancing,  the  most  harsh,  the  best  reasoned,  that  was  crei 
written.  He  approves  of  the  condemnation  of  Strafford ;  he  hono&rt 
and  admires  Cromwell ;  he  exalts  the  character  of  the  Puritans ;  he 
praises  Hampden  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  calls  him  the  equal  oi 
Washington ;  he  has  no  words  scornful  and  insulting  enough  for  Laud  ; 
and  what  is  more  terrible,  each  of  his  judgments  is  justified  by  as 
many  quotations,  authorities,  historic  precedents,  arguments,  conclu- 
sive proofs,  as  the  vast  erudition  of  Hallam  or  the  calm  dialectics  ot 
Mackintosh  could  have  assembled.  Judge  of  this  transport  of  passion 
and  this  withering  logic  by  a  single  passage : 

'  For  more  than  ten  years  the  people  had  seen  the  rights  which  were  theirs  by 
A  double  claim,  by  immemorial  inhei'itance  and  by  recent  pnrchase,  infringed  by 
the  {>erfidious  King  who  had  recognised  them.  At  length  circumstances  compelled 
Charles  to  summon  another  parliament :  another  chance  was  given  to  oivt  fathers : 
were  they  to  throw  it  away  as  they  had  thrown  away  the  former  f  Were  they  agaim 
to  be  cozened  by  le  Boi  le  veut  t  Were  they  again  to  advance  their  money  on 
pledges  which  had  been  forfeited  over  and  over  again  ?  Were  they  to  lay  a  second 
Petition  of  Right  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  to  grant  another  lavish  aid  in  exchangs 
for  another  unmeaning  ceremony,  and  then  to  take  their  departure,  till,  after  tea 
years  more  of  fraud  and  oppression,  their  prince  should  again  require  a  supply, 
and,  again  repay  it  with  a  perjury  ?  They  were  compelled  to  choose  whether  they 
would  trust  a  tyrant  or  conquer  him.  We  think  that  they  chose  wisely  and 
nobly. 

*  The  advocates  of  Charles,  like  the  advocates  of  other  malefactors  against  whoa 
overwhelming  evidence  is  produced,  generally  decline  all  controversy  about  the 
facts,  and  content  themselves  with  calling  testimony  to  character.  Ha  had  so 
many  private  virtues !  And  had  James  the  Second  no  private  virtues  f  Was 
Oliver  Cromwell,  his  bitterest  enemies  themselves  being  judges,  destitute  of  privats 
virtues  f  And  what,  after  all,  are  the  virtues  ascribed  to  Charles  ?  A  rehgion 
seal,  not  more  sincere  than  that  of  his  son,  and  fully  as  weak  and  narrow-minded, 
and  a  few  of  the  ordinary  household  decencies  which  half  the  tombstones  in  Eng- 
land claim  for  those  who  lie  beneath  them.  A  good  father  I  A  good  husband  I 
Ample  apologies  indeed  for  fifteen  years  of  persecution,  tyranny,  and  falsehood ! 

'  We  charge  him  with  having  broken  his  coronation  oath ;  and  we  Are  toll  tbat 
he  kept  his  marriage  vow  1  We  accuse  him  of  having  given  up  Mb  people  to  ths 
merciless  inflictions  of  the  most  hot-headed  and  hard-hearted  of  prelates  ;  and  tfai 
defence  is,  that  he  took  his  little  son  on  his  knee  and  kissed  him !  We  cenours 
him  for  having  violated  the  articles  of  the  Petition  of  Right,  after  having,  for  good 
and  valuable  consideration,  promised  to  observe  them  ;  and  we  are  informed  that 
he  was  accustomed  to  hear  prayers  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning !  It  is  to  suck 
considerations  as  these,  together  with  hia  Vandyke  dress,  his  handsome  face,  and 
his  peaked  beard,  that  he  owes,  we  verily  believe,  most  of  hK popularity  witk 
16  prosent  generation.  jitizedbyVjC 
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*  For  oaradyeB,  we  own  that  we  do  not  understand  tiie  common  plnrue,  a  good 
MSDy  bnt  a  bad  king.  We  can  as  easily  conceive  a  good  man  and  an  nnnatural 
fittber,  or  a  good  man  and  a  treacherous  friend.  We  cannot,  in  estimating  th« 
ebaracter  of  an  individual,  leave  out  of  our  consideration  his  conduct  in,  the  most 
important  of  all  human  relations  ;  and  if  in  that  relation  we  find  him  to  have  bees 
•elfish,  cruel,  and  deceitful,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  to  call  him  a  bad  man,  ir 
•pHe  of  all  his  temperance  at  table,  and  all  hia  regularity  at  chapel/  ^ 

This  is  for  the  father ;  now  the  son  vrill  receive  something.  The 
feader  will  perceive,  by  the  furious  invective,  what  excessive  rancoui 
the  government  of  the  Stuarts  left  in  the  heart  of  a  patriot,  a  Whig, 
a  Protestant,  and  an  Englishman : 

'  Then  came  those  days,  never  to  be  recalled  without  a  blnsh,  the  days  of 
servitude  without  loyalty  and  sensuality  without  love,  of  dwarfish  talents  and 
gigantic  vices,  the  paradise  of  cold  hearts  and  narrow  minds,  the  golden  age  of  the 
coward,  the  bigot»  and  the  slave.  The  King  cringed  to  his  rival  that  he  might 
trample  on  his  people,  sank  into  a  viceroy  of  France,  and  pocketed,  with  com- 
placent infamy,  her  degrading  insults,  and  her  more  degrading  gold.  The  caresses 
of  harlots,  and  the  jests  of  buffoons,  regulated  the  policy  of  the  state.  The  govern- 
ment had  just  ability  enough  to  deceive,  and  just  religion  enough  to  I'ersecute. 
The  principles  of  liberty  were  the  scoff  of  every  grinning  courtier,  and  the 
Anathema  Maranatha  of  every  fawning  dean.  In  every  high  place,  worship  was 
paid  to  Charles  and  James,  Belial  and  Moloch  ;  and  England  propitiated  those 
obscene  and  cruel  idols  with  the  blood  of  her  best  and  bravest  children.  Crime 
succeeded  to  crime^  and  disgrace  to  disgrace,  till  the  race  accursed  of  Gk>d  and 
man  was  a  second  time  driven  forth,  to  wander  on  the  fiice  of  the  earth,  and  to  be 
a  by-word  and  a  shaking  of  the  head  to  the  nationa' ' 

This  piece,  with  all  the  biblical  metaphors,  and  which  has  preserved 
something  of  the  tone  of  Milton  and  the  Puritan  prophets,  shows  to 
what  an  issue  the  yarious  tendencies  of  this  great  mind  were  turning — 
what  was  its  bent — ^how  the  practical  spirit,  science  and  historic  talent, 
the  uiiTaried  presence  of  moral  and  religious  ideas,  love  of  country  and 
JQsticei  concurred  to  make  of  Macaulay  the  historian  of  liberty. 

V. 

In  this  his  talent  assisted  him ;  for  his  opinions  are  akin  to  his 
taVot 

What  first  strikes  ns  in  him  is  the  extreme  solidity  of  his  mind. 
He  proves  all  that  he  says,  with  astonishing  vigour  and  authority.  We 
are  almost  certain  never  to  go  astray  in  following  him.  If  he  cites 
a  witness,  he  begins  by  measuring  the  veracity  and  intelligence  of  the 
authors  quoted,  and  by  correcting  the  errors  they  may  have  committed, 
through  negligence  or  partiality.  If  he  pronounces  a  judgment,  ha 
relies  on  the  most  certain  facts,  the  clearest  principles,  the  simplest 
and  most  logical  deductions.     If  he  develops  an  argument,  he  never 

\  himself  in  a  digression  ;  he  always  has  his  goal  before  his  eyes ; 


»  Macatt'ay,  V,  27;  Milton.  ^  Ibid, 
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be  adTsneen  towardi  H  hy  the  surest  and  ttraigbteflt  road.  If  be  raei 
to  general  consideration,  he  mounts  step  bj  step  through  all  the  grades 
'^f  generalisation,  without  omitting  one ;  he  feels  tlie  ground  erery 
instant ;  'be  neither  adds  nor  subtracts  from  facts ;  be  desires,  at  the 
cost  of  every  precaution  and  research,  to  arrive  at  the  precise  truth. 
He  knows  an  infinity  of  details  of  every  kind ;  he  owq3  a  great  number 
of  philosophic  ideas  of  every  species ;  but  his  erudition  is  as  well 
tampered  as  bis  philosophy,  and  both  constitute  a  coin  wortbj  of 
eirculation,  amongst  all  thinking  minds.  We  feel  that  he  belieres 
nothing  without  reason ;  that  if  we  doubted  one  of  the  facts  which  he 
advances,  or  one  of  the  views  which  be  propounds,  we  should  at  once 
encounter  a  multitude  of  authentic  documents  and  a  serried  phalanx 
of  convincing  arguments.  In  France  and  Germany  we  are  too  accus- 
tomed to  receive  hypotheses  for  historic  laws,  and  doubtful  anecdotes 
for  attested  events.  We  too  often  see  whole  systems  established,  from 
day  to  day,  according  to  the  caprice  of  a  writer ;  a  sort  of  fantastic 
castles,  whose  regular  arrangement  simulates  the  appearance  of  genuine 
edifices,  and  which  vanish  at  a  breath,  when  we  come  to  touch  them. 
We  have  all  made  theories,  in  a  fireside  discussion,  in  case  of  need, 
when  for  lack  of  argument  we  required  a  fictitious  reasoning,  like  those 
Chinese  generals  who,  to  terrify  their  enemies,  place  amongst  their 
troops  formidable  monsters  of  painted  cardboard.  We  have  jndged 
men  at  random,  under  the  impression  of  the  moment,  on  a  detached 
action,  an  isolated  document ;  and  we  have  dressed  them  up  with  vices 
or  virtues,  folly  or  genius,  without  controlling  by  logic  or  criticism  the 
hazardous  decisions,  to  which  our  precipitation  had  carried  us.  Thus 
we  feel  a  deep  satisfaction  and  a  sort  of  internal  peace,  on  leaving  so 
many  doctrines  of  ephemeral  bloom  in  our  books  or  reviews,  to  follow 
the  steady  gait  of  a  guide  so  clear-sighted,  reflective,  instructed,  able 
to  lead  us  aright  We  understand  why  the  English  accuse  the  French 
Df  being  frivolous,  and  the  Germans  of  being  chimericaL  Macaulay 
brings  to  the  moral  sciences  that  spirit  of  circumspection,  tbat  desire 
for  certainty,  and  that  instinct  of  truth,  which  make  up  the  practical 
mind,  and  which  from  the  time  of  Bacon  have  constituted  the  scientifie 
merit  and  power  of  his  nation.  If  art  and  beauty  are  lost,  truth  and 
certainty  are  gained ;  and  no  one,  for  instance,  would  blame  oar  antbor 
lor  inserting  the  following  demonstration  in  the  life  of  Addison : 

'  He  (Pope)  asked  Addison's  advice,  Addison  said  that  the  poem  as  it  8too4 
was  a  delicious  little  thing,  and  entreated  Pope  not  to  run  the  ri^  of  msniog 
what  was  so  excellent  in  trying  to  mend  it  Pope  afterwards  declared  that  tiiil 
InsidioQS  counsel  first  opened  his  eyes  to  the  baseness  of  him  who  gave  it 

'  Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Pope's  plan  was  most  ingenious,  and  that  ks 
afterwards  executed  it  with  great  skill  and  success.  But  does  it  necessarily  foUov 
that  Addison's  advice  was  bad  ?  And  if  Addison's  advice  was  bad,  does  it  neoei- 
aarily  follow  that  it  was  given  from  bad  motives  ?  If  a  friend  were  to  ask  oi 
whether  we  would  adjise  him  to  risk  his  all  in  a  lottery  of  rhich  the  chances  wen 
t«  to  sne  against  him,  we  should  do  our  best  to  dissuikde  him  ttoxfy  runniiig  tnd 
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A  fiak*  Even  if  he  were  so  Incky  u  to  get  the  thirty  thousand  ponnd  prize,  we 
ehould  not  admit  that  we  had  counselled  him  ill ;  and  wc  should  certainly  think 
it  the  height  of  injustice  in  him  to  accuse  us  of  having  been  actuated  by  malice. 
We  think  Addison's  advice  good  advice.  It  rested  on  a  sound  principle,  the 
resnlt  of  long  and  wide  experience.  The  general  rule  undoubtedly  is  that,  when  a 
saccessful  work  of  imagination  has  been  produced,  it  should  not  be  recast.  W« 
taniiot  at  this  moment  call  to  mind  a  single  instance  in  which  this  rule  has  been 
tratisgressed  with  happy  effect,  except  the  instance  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock.  Tasso 
ie*.ist  his  Jerusalem,  Akenside  recast  his  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination  and  his 
E]  dstle  to  Curio.  Pope  himself,  emboldened  no  doubt  by  the  success  with  which 
ki}  had  expanded  and  remodelled  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  made  the  same  experiment 
ou  the  Donciad.  AH  these  attempts  foiled.  Who  was  to  foresee  that  Pope  would, 
oQce  in  his  life,  be  able  to  do  what  he  oonld  not  himself  do  twice,  and  what  nobody 
else  has  ever  done  f 

'  Addison's  advice  was  good.  But  had  it  been  bad,  why  should  we  prononnoe 
it  diBhonest  T  Scott  tells  ns  that  one  of  his  best  friends  predicted  the  failure  of 
Waverley.  Herder  adjured  Goethe  not  to  take  so  unpromising  a  subject  as  Faust. 
Hume  tried  to  dissuade  Robertson  from  writing  the  History  of  Charles  the  Fifth. 
Kay,  Pope  himself  was  one  of  thoee  who  prophesied  that  Cato  would  never  succeed 
on  the  stage,  and  advised  Addison  to  print  it  without  risking  a  representation. 
Bat  Scott,  Goethe,  Robertson,  Addison,  had  the  good  sense  and  generosity  to  give 
their  advisers  credit  for  the  best  intentions.  Pope's  heart  was  not  of  the  same 
kind  with  theirs.'  ^ 

What  does  the  reader  think  of  this  dilemma,  and  this  douhle  series 
of  inductions?  The  demonstration  would  not  be  more  studied  or 
rigorous,  if  a  physical  law  were  in  question. 

This  demonstrative  talent  was  increased  by  the  talent  for  develop- 
ment. Macaulay  enlightens  inattentive  n^inds,  as  well  as  he  convinces 
opposing  minds ;  he  manifests,  as  well  as  he  persuades,  and  spreads  as 
much  evidence  over  obscure  questions  as  certitude  over  doubtful  points. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  understand  him ;  he  approaches  the  subject  under 
every  aspect,  he  turns  it  over  on  every  side  ;  it  seems  as  though  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  every  spectator,  and  studied  to  make  himself  under- 
stood by  every  individual ;  he  calculates  the  scope  of  every  mind,  and 
ienks  for  each  a  fit  mode  of  exposition  ;  he  takes  us  all  by  the  hand, 
and  leads  us  alternately  to  the  end,  which  he  has  marked  out  beforehand. 
I  [o  sets  out  from  the  simplest  facts,  he  descends  to  our  level,  he  brings 
himself  even  with  our  mind ;  he  spares  us  the  pain  of  the  slightest 
effort ;  then  he  leads  us  on,  and  smoothes  the  road  throughout ;  we  rise 
gradually  without  perceiving  the  slope,  and  at  the  end  we  find  ourselves 
at  the  top,  after  having  walked  as  easily  as  on  the  plain.  When  a  sub- 
ject is  obscure,  he  is  not  content  with  a  first  explanation ;  he  gives  a 
second,  then  a  third :  he  sheds  light  in  abimdance  from  all  sides,  he 
searches  for  it  in  all  regions  of  history ;  and  the  wonderful  thing  is,  that 
he  is  never  long.  In  reading  him  we  find  ourselves  in  our  proper  sphere; 
we  feel  as  though  we  were  born  to  understand ;  we  are  annoyed  to  hav« 

«  Macaulay,  vii.  109 :  Life  and  WritingB  of  ^'^^"^^^Q/^aJp 
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taken  twilight  so  long  for  day ;  we  rejoice  to  see  this  abotrndtTig  ligkt 
rising  and  leaping  forth  in  streams ;  Uie  exact  style,  the  antithesb  of 
ideas,  the  harmonious  construction,  the  artfully  balanced  paragraphs,  tlM 
vigorous  summaries,  the  regular  sequence  of. thoughts,  the  frequent  com* 
parisons,  the  fine  arrangement  of  the  whole — not  an  idea  or  phrase  ol 
his  writings  in  which  the  talent  and  the  desire  to  explain,  the  character- 
istic of  an  orator,  does  not  shine  fortlu  Macaulay  was  a  member  of  Paiw 
liament,  and  spoke  so  well^  we  are  told,  that  he  was  listened  to  for  tht 
mere  pleasure  of  listening.  The  habit  of  public  speaking  is  perhaps  tht 
cause  of  this  incomparable  lucidity.  To  convince  a  great  assembly,  we 
must  address  all  the  members ;  to  rivet  the  attention  of  absent-minded 
and  weary  men,  we  must  save  them  from  all  fatigue ;  they  must  take  in 
too  much  in  order  to  take  in  enough.  Public  speaking  vulgarises  ideas ; 
it  drags  truth  from  the  height  at  which  it  dwells,  with  some  thinkers,  to 
bring  it  amongst  the  crowd ;  it  reduces  it  to  the  level  of  ordinary  minds, 
who,  without  this  intervention,  would  only  have  seen  it  from  afar,  and 
high  above  them.  Thus,  when  great  orators  consent  to  write,  they  are 
the  most  powerfU  of  writers;  they  make  philosophy  popular;  they 
lift  all  minds  a  stage  hi^er,  and  seem  to  magnify  human  intelligence. 
In  the  hands  of  Cicero,  the  dogmas  of  the  Stoics  and  the  dialectics 
of  the  Academicians  lose  their  prickles.  The  subtle  Greek  arguments 
become  united  and  easy ;  the  hard  problems  of  jurovidence,  immortality, 
highest  good|  become  public  property.  Senators,  men  of  business 
lawyers,  lovers  of  formulas  and  procedure,  the  massive  and  narrow 
intelligence  of  publicists,  comprehend  the  deductions  of  Chrysippus; 
and  the  book  De  Officiis  has  made  the  morality  of  Pansetius  popular. 
In  our  days,  M.  Thiers,  in  hi^wo  great  histories,  has  placed  within  reach 
of  everybody  the  most  involved  questions  of  strategy  and  finance;  if 
he  would  write  a  course  of  political  economy  for  street- porters,  I  am 
sure  he  would  be  understood  ;  and  pupils  of  the  lower  classes  at  school 
have  been  able  to  read  M.  Guizot's  History  of  Civilisation. 

When,  with  the  faculty  for  proof  and  explanation,  a  man  feels  the 
desire,  he  arrives  at  vehemence.  These  serried  and  multiplied  argu- 
ments which  all  tend  to  a  single  aim,  those  reiterated  logical  point% 
returning  every  instant,  one  upon  the  other,  to  shake  the  opponentj 
give  heat  and  passion  to  the  style.  Rarely  was  eloquence  more  sw&e|v< 
ing  than  Macaulay*s.  He  has  an  oratorical  impetus;  all  his  phrastt 
have  a  tone ;  we  feel  that  he  would  govern  minds,  that  he  b  irritated 
by  resistance,  that  he  fights  as  he  discusses.  In  his  books  the  discus- 
sion always  seizes  and  carries  away  the  reader ;  it  advances  evenly, 
with  accumulating  for^e,  straightforward,  like  those  great  Amencsa 
rivers,  impetuous  as  a  torrent  and  wide  as  a  sea.  This  abimdance  of 
thought  and  style,  this  multitude  of  explanations,  ideas,  and  facts,  this 
vast  aggregate  of  historical  knowledge  goes  rolling  on,  urged  forward 
by  internal  passion,  sweeping  away  objections  in  its  course,  and  adding 
to  the  dash  of  eloquence  the  irresistible  force  of  its^inass  and  weights 
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We  might  say  that  the  history  of  James  n.  's  a  discourse  in  two  volames, 
pronounced  in  a  breath,  with  never-failing  voice.  We  see  the  oppres- 
sion and  discontent  begin,  increase,  wnlen,  the  partisans  of  James 
abandoning  him  one  by  one,  the  idea  of  revolution  conceived  in  ah 
hearts,  confirmed,  fixed,  the  preparations  made,  the  event  appnmcl  Ir«g, 
growing  imminent,  then  suddenly  falling  on -the  blind  and  unjust 
moiiarch,  and  sweeping  away  his  dirone  and  dynasty,  with  the  violence> 
of  a  foreseen  and  fatal  tempest  True  eloquence  is  that  which  thus 
perfects  argument  by  emotion,  which  reproduces  the  unity  of  events  by 
the  unity  of  passion,  which  repeats  the  motion  and  the  chain  of  factf 
by  the  motion  and  the  chain  of  ideas.  It  is  a  genuine  imitation  oi 
nature ;  more  complete  than  pure  analysis ;  it  reanimates  beings  ;  its 
dash  and  vehemence  form  part  of  science  and  of  truth.  Of  whatever 
fubject  he  treats,  political  economy,  morality,  philosophy,  literature, 
history,  Macaulay  is  impassioned  for  his  subject.  The  current  which 
bears  away  events,  excites  in  him,  as  soon  as  he  sees  it,  a  current  which 
bears  forward  his  thought.  He  does  not  set  forth  his  opinion ;  he 
pleads  it  He  has  that  energetic,  sustained,  and  vibrating  tone  which 
bows  down  opposition  and  conquers  belief.  His  thought  is  an  active 
force;  it  is  imposed  on  the  hearer;  it  attacks  him  with  such  supe* 
riority,  falls  upon  him  with  such  a  train  of  proofs,  such  m  manifest  and 
legitimate  authority,  such  a  powerful  impulse,  that  we  never  think  of 
resisting  it ;  and  it  masters  the  heart  by  its  vehesMnce,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  it  masters  the  reason  by  its  evidence. 

All  these  gifts  are  common  to  orators ;  they  are  found  in  different 
proportions  and  degrees,  in  men  like  Cicero  and  Livy,  Bourdaloue  and 
Bossuet,  Fox  and  Burke.  These  fine  and  solid  minds  form  a  natural 
family,  and  all  have  for  their  chief  feature  the  habit  and  talent  of  pass- 
ing from  particular  to  general  ideas,  orderly  and  succesuvely,  as  we 
climb  a  ladder  by  setting  our  feet  one  after  the  other  on  every  round. 
The  inconv/^nience  of  this  art  is  the  use  of  common-place.  They  who 
practise  it,  Jo  not  depict  objects  with  precision ;  they  fall  easily  into 
vague  rhetoric.  They  hold  in  their  hands  ready-made  developments,  a 
sort  of  portative  scales,  equally  applicable  on  both  sides  of  the  same  and 
every  question.  They  continue  willingly  in  a  middle  segion,  amongst 
the  tirades  and  arguments  of  the  special  pleader,  with  an  indifferent 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  a  fair  number  of  amplifications  on 
that  which  is  useful  and  just  In  France  and  at  Rome,  amongst  the  Latin 
races^  especially  in  the  seventeenth  century,  these  men  love  to  hover 
above  the  earth,  amidst  grand  words  or  general  considerations,  in  the 
style  cf  the  drawing-room  and  the  academy.  They  do  not  descend  to 
minor  facts,  illustrative  details,  circumstantial  examples  of  vulgar  life. 
They  are  more  inclined  to  plead  than  to  prove.  In  this  Macaulay  is 
distinguished  from  them.  His  principle  is,  that  a  special  fact  has  more 
hold  on  the  mind  than  m  general  reflection.     He  knows  that,  to  give 

i  a  dear  and  vivid  idea,  they  must  be  brought  back  to  their  personal 
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experience.  He  remarks  ^  that,  in  order  to  make  tbem  realise  a  atorm, 
the  only  method  is  to  recall  to  them  some  storm  which  they  liave  them- 
telves  seen  and  heard,  with  which  their  memory  is  still  charged,  and 
which  still  re-echoes  through  all  their  senses.  He  practises  in  his  styla 
the  philosophy  of  Bacon  and  Locke.  With  him,  as  well  as  with  them,  the 
origin  of  every  idea  is  a  sensation.  Every  complicated  argument,  every 
entire  conception,  has  certain  particular  facts  for  its  only  supports  It  ii 
•o  for  every  structure  of  ideas,  at  well  as  for  a  scientific  theory.  Beneath 
long  calculations,  algebraical  formulas,  subtle  deductions,  written  volumei 
which  contain  the  combinations  and  elaborations  of  learned  minds,  there 
are  two  or  three  sensible  experiences,  two  or  three  little  facts  on  which 
you  may  lay  your  finger,  a  turn  of  the  wheel  in  a  machine,  a  scalpel- 
cut  in  a  living  body,  an  unlooked-for  colour  in  a  liquid.  These  are 
decisive  specimens.  The  whole  substance  of  theory,  the  whole  force  d 
proof,  is  contained  in  this.  Truth  is  here,  as  a  nut  in  its  shell :  painful 
and  ingenious  discussion  adds  nothing  thereto ;  it  only  extracts  the  nut 
Thus,  if  you  would  rightly  prove,  you  must  before  all  present  these 
specimens,  insist  upon  them,  make  them  visible  and  tangible  to  the 
reader,  aa  f ar  as  may  be  done  in  words.  This  is  difficult,  for  words  aiD 
not  things.  The  only  resource  of  the  writer  is  to  employ  words  which 
bring  things  before  the  eyes.  For  this  he  must  appeal  to  the  reader'f 
personal  observation,  set  out  from  his  experience,  compare  the  unknown 
objects  presented  to  him  with  the  known  objects  which  he  sees  eveiy 
day,  place  past  events  beside  contemporary  events.  Macaulay  always 
has  before  his  mind  English  imaginations,,  full  of  Ehglish  images,  I 
mean  full  of  the  detailed  and  present  recollections  of  a  London  street,  a 
dram-shop,  a  wretched  alley,  an  afternoon  in  Hyde  Park,  a  moist  green 
landscape,  a  white  ivy-covered  country-house,  a  clergyman  in  a  white 
tie,  a  sailor  in  a  sou'-wester.  He  has  recourse  to  such  recollections ; 
he  makes  them  still  more  precise  by  descriptions  and  statistics;  he 
notes  colours  and  qualities ;  he  has  a  passion  for  exactness ;  his  de- 
scriptions are  worthy  both  of  a  painter  and  a  topographer ;  he  writei 
like  a  man  who  sees  the  physicsd  and  sensible  object,  and  who  at  the 
came  time  classifies  and  weighs  it  Tou  will  see  him  carry  his  figures 
even  to  moral  or  literary  worth,  assign  to  an  action,  a  virtue,  a  book, 
a  talent,  its  compartment  and  its  step  in  the  scale,  with  such  clearness 
and  relief,  that  we  could  easily  imagine  ourselves  in  a  classified  museum, 
not  of  stuffed  skins,  but  of  sensitive,  suffering  living  animals. 

Consider,  for  instance,  these  phrases,  by  which  he  tries  to  render 
viable  to  an  English  public,  events  in  India : 

'  Daring  that  interval  the  business  of  a  servant  of  the  Company  was  simply  to 
wring  oat  of  the  natives  a  hundred  or  two  hondred  thousand  pounds  as  speedily  ai 
possible,  that  he  might  return  home  before  his  constitution  had  suffered  from  tht 

'  See  in  his  Bsmy  an  the  lAfe  aud  Writinffs  of  Adduon  (vii.  7S)  Afa<»B 
lay's  romtirks  on  the  CkimpaiffTi, 
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heat,  to  many  a  peer's  danghter*  to  hjxf  rotten  boroughs  in  Cornwall,  and  to  giTf 
balls  in  St  James'  Square.^  .  .  •  There  was  still  a  nabob  of  Bengal,  who  stood  to 
the  English  rulers  of  his  conntry  in  the  same  relation  in  which  Angostolus  stood 
to  Odoacer,  or  the  last  Merovingians  to  Charles  Martel  and  Pepin.  He  lived  at 
Moorshedabad,  surrounded  by  princely  magnificenoa.  He  was  approached  with 
OQtward  marks  of  reverence,  and  his  name  was  used  in  public  instruments.  Bat 
in  the  government  of  the  country  he  had  kss  real  share  than  the  youngest  wntm 
or  cadet  in  the  Company's  service.  *' 

Of  Nuncomar,  the  native  servant  of  the  Company,  he  writes : 

'  Of  his  moral  character  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  notion  to  those  who  are  ao> 
^uaiDted  with  human  nature  only  as  it  appears  in  our  island.  What  the  Italian 
is  to  the  Euglishman,  what  the  Hindoo  is  to  the  Italian,  what  the  Bengalee  is 
Is  other  Hindoos,  that  was  Nuncomar  to  other  Bengalees.  The  physical  organiza^ 
tion  of  the  Bengalee  is  feeble  even  to  effeminacy.  He  lives  in  a  constant  vapov 
bath.  His  pursuits  are  sedentary,  his  limbs  delicate,  his  movements  languid. 
During  many  ages  he  has  been  trampled  upon  by  men  of  bolder  and  more 
hardy  breeds.  Courage,  independence*  veracity,  are  qualities  to  which  his  con« 
stitution  and  his  situation  are  equally  unfavourable.  His  mind  bears  a  singular 
analogy  to  his  body.  It  is  weak  even  to  helplessness,  for  purposes  of  manly 
resistance ;  but  its  suppleness  and  its  tact  move  the  children  of  sterner  climates 
to  admiration  not  unmingled  with  contempt  All  those  arts  which  are  the 
BstHral  defence  of  the  weak  are  more  familiar  to  this  subtle  race  than  to  the 
Ionian  of  the  time  of  Juvenal,  or  to  the  Jew  of  the  dark  ages.  What  the  home 
are  to  the  buffiilo,  what  the  paw  is  to  the  tiger,  what  the  sting  is  to  the  bee,  what 
beauty,  according  to  the  old  Greek  song,  is  to  woman,  deceit  is  to  the  Bengalee. 
Large  promises,  smooth  excuses,  elaborate  tissues  of  circumstantial  falsehood^ 
chicaneiy,  peijury,  forgery,  are  the  weapons,  offensive  and  defensive,  of  the  people 
td  the  Lower  Ganges.  All  those  millions  do  not  furnish  one  sepoy  to  the  armies  of 
the  Company.  But  as  usurers,  as  money-changers,  as  sharp  legal  practitionera^ 
no  class  of  human  beings  can  bear  a  comparison  with  them.' ' 

It  was  such  men  and  such  affairs,  which  were  to  provide  Burke  with 
the  amplest  and  most  brilliant  subject-matter  for  his  eloquence ;  and 
when  Macaulay  described  the  distinctive  talent  of  the  great  orator,  he 
described  his  own : 

'  He  (Burke)  had,  in  the  highest  degree,  that  noble  faculty  whereby  man  is  able  to 
live  in  the  past  and  in  the  future,  in  the  distant  and  in  the  unreal.  India  and  its 
inhabitants  were  not  to  him,  as  to  most  Englishmen,  mere  names  and  abstractions^ 
but  a  real  country  and  a  real  people.  The  burning  sun,  the  strange  vegetation  ol 
the  palm  and  the  cocoa-tree,  the  rice-field,  the  tank,  the  huge  trees,  older  than  the 
Mogul  empire,  under  which  the  village  crowds  assemble ;  the  thatched  roof  of  the 
peasant's  hut ;  the  rich  tracery  of  the  mosque  where  the  imaum  prays  with  his  face 
to  Mecca,  the  drums,  and  banners,  and  gaudy  idols,  the  devotee  swinging  in  the 
•It,  the  graceful  maiden,  with  the  pitcher  on  her  head,  lescending  the  steps  to  the 
liver-side,  the  black  faces,  the  long  beards,  the  yellow  streaks  of  sect,  the  turbans 
snd  the  flowing  robes,  the  spears  and  the  silver  maces,  the  ele]  hants  with  their 
cuopies  of  state,  the  gorgeous  palanquin  of  the  prince,  and  the  dose  litter  of  the 
lehle  lady,  all  those  things  were  to  him  as  the  olj^^^  amidst  which  his  own  lifs 

t . 
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had  been  paand,  at  tlie  otjects  which  htj  «d  th«  road  between  BeMonsfield  and  8t 
Jame8*8  Street  All  India  waa  present  to  the  eye  of  his  mind,  from  the  halls  when 
•nitora  laid  gold  and  perAunet  at  the  feet  of  soyereigns,  to  the  wild  moor  where  tilt 
gipsy  camp  was  pitched,  from  the  banr,  hamming  like  a  bee-hive  with  the  crowd 
of  buyers  and  sdlers,  to  the  jnngle  where  the  lonely  conrier  shakes  his  bnnch  d 
iron  rings  to  sears  away  the  hymias.  He  had  jost  as  lively  an  idea  of  the  insurrec- 
tion at  Benares  as  of  Lord  George  Gordon's  riots,  and  of  the  execntion  of  Nuncomar 
aa  of  the  execution  of  Dr.  Dodd.  OppressioB  in  Bengal  was  to  him  the  same  thin| 
u  oppression  in  the  streets  of  London.'  * 

VI. 

Other  forms  of  his  talent  are  more  peculiarly  English.  Macanlaj 
has  a  rough  touch ;  when  he  strikes,  he  knocks  down.    Berauger  stnfil 

*  Ghes  nous,  point. 
Point  da  ces  coups  de  poing 
Qui  font  tant  dlionnear  k  I'AngleteRe.'* 

And  the  French  reader  would  be  astonished  if  he  heard  a  great  historai 
treat  an  illustrious  poet  in  this  style : 

'  Bat  in  all  those  works  in  which  Mr.  Southey  has  completely  abandoned  nar^ 
ration,  and  has  undertaken  to  ai^e  moral  and  political  questions,  his  failure  has 
been  complete  and  ignominious.  On  such  occasions  his  writings  are  rescued  from 
utter  contempt  and  derision  solely  by  the  beauty  and  parity  of  the  English.  Wa 
find,  we  confess,  so  great  a  charm  in  Mr.  Southey's  style  that,  even  when  he  writes 
nonsense^  we  generally  read  it  with  pleasure,  except  indeed  when  he  tries  to  bs 
drolL  A  more  insufferable  jester  never  existed.  He  very  often  attempts  to  bs 
humoroos,  and  yet  we  do  not  remember  a  single  occasion  on  which  he  has  suc- 
ceeded farther  than  to  be  quaintly  and  flippantly  dull.  In  one  of  his  works  h« 
tells  us  that  Bishop  Spratt  was  very  properly  so  called,  inasmuch  as  he  was  a  very 
small  poet  And  in  the  book  now  before  us  he  cannot  quote  Francis  Bugg,  tht 
renegade  Quaker,  without  a  remark  on  his  unsavoury  name.  A  wise  man  might 
talk  ttlOj  like  this  by  his  own  fireside ;  hot  that  any  human  being,  after  having 
made  such  a  joke^  should  write  it  down,  and  copy  it  out,  and  transmit  it  to  the 
printer,  and  correct  the  proof-sheets,  and  send  it  forth  into  the  world,  is  snsqgl 
to  make  us  ashamed  of  our  species.'* 

We  maj  imagine  that  Macaulaj  does  not  treat  better  the  dead  than  the 
living.     Thus  he  ^>eaks  of  Archbishop  Laud : 

The  severest  puniahment  which  the  two  Houses  could  have  inflicted  on  h  an 
ttmld  have  been  to  set  him  at  liberty  and  send  him  to  Oxford.  There  he  miglit 
have  staid,  tortured  by  his  own  diabolical  temper,  hungering  for  Puritans  to  pillory 
and  mangle,  plaguing  the  Cavaliers,  for  want  of  somebody  else  to  plague,  with 
hia  peevishness  and  absurdity,  performing  grimaces  and  antics  in  the  cathedral* 
continuing  that  incomparable  diary,  which  we  never  see  without  forgetting  tht 
vices  of  his  heart  in  the  imbecility  of  his  intellect,  minuting  down  his  dretnu^ 
counting  ^he  drops  of  blood  which  fell  from  his  nose,  watching  the  direction  of  thi 
nit,  and  listening  for  the  note  of  the  screech-owls.    Contemptuous  menj  wtf 

'  Macaulay,  vi.  619 ;  Warren  Eastings. 
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the  only  veogeance  whieb  it  became  the  Parliament  to  take  on  sach  a  ridWaloaa 
ddbigat.'* 

While  he  jests  he  remains  grave,  as  do  almost  all  the  writers  of  his 
country.  Humour  consists  iu  saying  extremely  comical  things  in  m 
solemn  tone,  and  in  preserving  a  lofty  style  and  ample  phraseology,  al 
the  Tery  moment  when  you  are  making  all  your  hearers  laugh.  Such 
is  the  beginning  of  an  article  on  a  new  historian  of  Burleigh : 

'  The  work  of  Dr.  Nares  has  filled  us  with  astonishment  similar  to  that  whie 
Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver  felt  when  first  he  landed  in  Brobdignag,  and  saw  com  at 
high  as  the  oaks  in  the  New  Forest,  thimbles  as  large  as  buckets,  and  wrens  of  the 
hulk  of  tnrkeys.  The  whole  book,  and  every  component  part  of  it,  is  on  a  gigantic 
scale.  The  title  is  as  long  as  an  oixlinary  preface :  the  prefatory  matter  would 
famish  ont  an  ordinary  book:  and  the  book  contains  as  much  reading  as  an 
ordinary  library.  We  cannot  sum  up  the  merits  of  the  stupendous  mass  of  paper 
which  lies  before  us  better  than  by  saying  that  it  consists  of  about  two  thousand 
closely  printed  quarto  pages,  that  it  occupies  fifteen  hundred  inches  cubic  measure^ 
and  that  it  weighs  sixty  pounds  avoirdupois.  Such  a  book  might,  before  the 
deluge,  have  been  considered  as  light  reading  by  Hilpah  and  Shalum.  But  un- 
happily the  life  of  man  is  now  threescore  years  and  ten  ;  and  we  cannot  but  think 
it  somewhat  unfair  in  Dr.  Nares  to  demand  from  na  ao  large  a  portion  of  so  short 
in  existence.'* 

This  comparison,  borrowed  from  Swift,  is  a  mockery  in  Swift^s  taste. 
Mathematics  become  in  English  hands  an  excellent  means  of  raillery ; 
and  we  remember  how  the  Dean,  comparing  Roman  and  English  gene- 
rosity by  numbers,  overwhelmed  Marlborough  by  an  addition.  Humour 
employs  against  the  people  it  attacks,  positive  facts,  commercial  argu* 
ments,  odd  contrasts  dirawn  from  vulgar  life.  This  surprises  and  perplexes 
the  reader,  without  warning ;  he  falls  abruptly  in  some  familiar  and 
grotesque  detail ;  the  shock  is  violent ;  he  bursts  out  laughing  without 
being  much  amused ;  the  hit  comes  so  suddenly  and  hard,  that  it  is 
like  a  knock-down  blow.  For  instance,  Macaulay  is  refuting  those  who 
Would  not  print  the  indecent  classical  authors : 

'  We  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that,  in  a  world  so  full  of  temptations  as  thi% 
ny  gi  ntl^man  whose  life  would  have  been  virtuous  if  he  had  not  read  Aristophanes 
and  Juvenal  will  be  made  vicious  by  reading  them.  A  man  who,  exposed  to  all 
the  infiuenccs  of  sach  a  state  of  society  aa  that  in  which  we  live,  is  yet  alraid  of 
txivMing  himself  to  the  influence  of  a  few  Greek  or  Latin  verses,  acts,  we  think, 
much  like  the  felon  who  begged  the  sheriffs  to  let  him  have  an  umbrella  held 
jrer  his  head  from  the  door  of  New;*ate  tc  the  gallows,  because  it  was  a  drizzling 
SMyming,  and  he  was  apt  to  take  cold.'  * 

Ironj,  sarcasm,  the  bitterest  kinds  of  pleasantry,  are  the  rule  with 
BogUshmen.  They  t6ar  when  they  scratch.  To  be  convinced  of  this, 
we  should  compare  French  scandal,  as  Moli^re  represents  it  in  th« 

>  Macaulay,  v.  204 ;  HaUam*8  G&mtitut^'^mal  HUtory, 
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Misanthrope^  whb  English  toandal  as  Sheridan  represents  it,  imitetiBf 
Moli^re  and  the  Misanthrope,  C^Iim^ne  pricks,  but  does  not  wound; 
Ladj  Sneerwell*8  friends  wonndf  and  leave  bloody  marks  on  all  the 
reputations  which  thej  handle.  The  raillery,  which  I  am  about  to  gi?^ 
b  one  of  Macaulay's  tenderest : 

*  They  (the  ministen)  therefore  gare  the  command  to  Lord  Galway,  an  experi 
enced  reteran,  a  man  who  was  in  war  what  Moli&re'a  doctors  were  in  m^eine,  itf 
thought  it  much  more  honourable  to  fail  according  to  rale,  than  to  succeed  \f 
innovation,  and  who  would  have  been  very  much  ashamed  of  himself  if  he  had 
taken  Moqjuich  by  means  so  strange  as  these  which  Peterborough  employed.  Thii 
great  commander  conducted  the  campaign  of  1707  in  the  most  scientific  manner 
On  the  plain  of  Almanza  he  encountered  the  army  of  the  Bourbona.  He  drew  up 
his  troops  according  to  the  methods  prescribed  by  the  best  writers,  and  in  a  fev 
hours  lost  eighteen  Uionaand  men,  a  hundred  and  twenty  standards,  all  his  boggaj^i 
and  all  his  artillery.'^ 

These  roughnesses  aie  mil  the  stronger,  because  the  ordinary  tone  n 
noble  and  serious. 

Hitherto  we  haTe  seen  only  the  reasoner,  the  scholar,  the  orator, 
and  the  wit :  there  is  still  in  Macaulay  a  poet ;  and  if  we  had  not  read 
his  Lcn/s  of  Ancient  Rome,  it  would  suffice  to  read  a  few  of  his  periods, 
in  which  the  iinagination,  long  held  in  check  by  the  severity  of  the 
proof,  breaks  out  suddenly  in  splendid  metaphors,  and  expands  iota 
magnificent  comparisons,  worthy  by  their  amplitude  of  being  introduced 
into  an  epic : 

*  Aiiosto  tells  a  pretty  story  of  a  fairy,  who,  by  some  mysterious  law  of  ha 
nature,  was  condemned  to  appear  at  certain  seasons  in  the  form  of  a  foul  and 
poisonous  snake.  Those  who  ii^ured  her  during  the  period  of  her  disguise  wan 
for  ever  excluded  from  participation  in  the  blessings  which  she  bestowed.  Bat  to 
those  who,  in  spite  of  her  loathsome  aspect,  pitied  and  protected  her,  she  aflerwaidi 
revealed  herself  in  the  beautiful  and  celestial  form  which  was  natural  to  her, 
accompanied  their  steps,  granted  all  their  wishes,  filled  their  houses  with  wesltl^ 
made  them  happy  in  love  and  victorious  in  war.  Such  a  spirit  is  Liberty.  Al 
times  she  takes  the  form  of  a  hateful  reptile.  She  grovels,  she  hisses,  she  stinga 
But  woe  to  those  who  in  disgust  shall  venture  to  crush  her !  And  happy  are  thoes 
who,  having  dared  to  receive  her  in  her  degraded  and  frightful  shapes  ahall  at  \eaffk 
be  rewarded  by  her  in  the  time  of  her  beauty  and  her  glory  I  '* 

These  noble  words  come  from  the  heart ;  the  fount  is  full,  and  though 
it  flows,  it  never  becomes  dry.  As  soon  as  the  writer  speaks  of  a  caosf 
which  he  loves,  as  soon  as  he  sees  Liberty  rise  before  him,  with  Humanity 
and  Justice,  Poetry  bursts  forth  spontaneously  from  his  soul,  and  tete 
her  crown  on  the  brows  of  her  noble  sisters : 

'  The  Reformation  is  an  event  long  past  That  volcano  has  spent  its  nge.  ^ 
wide  waste  produced  by  its  outbreak  is  forgotten.  The  landmarks  which  «ci* 
swept  away  have  been  replaced.    The  ruined  edifices  have  been  repaired.    The  bvt 

>  Macaulay,  v.  672;  Lord  Mahon**  Wa/r  of  the  Suecceeion  in  SpaiA 
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kBs  corered  with  a  rich  inenuitati<m  the  fields  which  it  once  derantated,  and,  titer 
haying  tamed  a  beautiful  and  fruitful  garden  into  a  desert,  has  agai  n  turned  tht 
desert  into  a  stiil  more  beautiful  and  fruitful  garden.  The  second  great  eruption 
is  not  yet  '^^'er.  The  marks  of  its  ravages  are  still  all  around  us.  The  ashes  are 
•till  hot  beneath  our  feet.  In  some  directions,  the  deluge  of  fire  still  continues  to 
spread.  Yet  experience  surely  entitles  us  to  believe  that  this  explosion,  like  that 
which  preceded  it,  will  fertilise  the  soil  which  it  has  devastated.  Already,  in  thost 
parts  which  have  suffered  most  severely,  rich  cultivation  and  secure  dwellings  hav« 
tK'guXi  to  ap])car  amidst  the  waste.  The  more  we  read  of  the  history  of  past  ages, 
tbe  more  we  observe  the  signs  of  our  own  times,  the  more  do  we  feel  our  hearts 
filled  and  swelled  up  b^.^  good  hope  for  the  future  destinies  of  the  human  race.'  * 

]  ought,  perhaps,  in  concluding  this  analysis,  to  point  out  the 
imperfections  caused  by  these  high  qualities;  how  ease,  grace,  kindly 
animation,  variety,  simplicity,  pleasantness,  are  wanting  in  this  maniy 
eloquence,  this  solid  reasoning,  and  thb  glowing  dialectic ;  why  the  irt 
of  writing  and  classical  purity  are  not  always  found  in  this  partisaa, 
fighting  from  his  platform;  in  short,  why  an  Englishman  is  not  a 
Frenchman  or  an  Athenian.  I  prefer  to  transcribe  another  passage, 
the  solemnity  and  magnificence  of  which  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
grave  and  opulent  adornments,  which  Macaulay  throws  over  his  nar- 
rative, a  sort  of  potent  vegetation,  flowers  of  brilliant  purple,  like  those 
which  are  spread  over  every  page  of  Paradise  Lost  and  Childe  Harolds 
Warren  Hustings  had  returned  from  India,  and  had  just  been  placed 
OQ  his  trial : 

•  On  the  thirteenth  of  February,  1788,  the  sittings  of  the  Court  commenced. 
There  have  been  spectacles  more  dazzling  to  the  eye,  more  gorgeous  with  jewellery 
and  cloth  of  gold,  more  attractive  to  gi-own-up  children,  than  that  which  was  then 
exhibited  at  Westhiinster  ;  but,  perhaps,  there  never  was  a  spectacle  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  strike  a  highly  cultivated,  a  reflecting,  an  imaginative  mind.  All  the  various 
kinds  of  interest  wliich  belong  to  the  near  and  to  the  distant,  to  the  present  and  to 
the  past,  were  collected  on  one  spot,  and  in  one  hour.  All  the  talents  and  all  the  ac- 
eomplishments  which  are  developed  by  liberty  and  civilisation,  were  now  displayed, 
with  every  advantage  that  could  be  derived  both  from  co-operation  and  from  contrast 
Every  step  in  the  pi-oceedings  carried  the  mind  either  backward,  through  many 
tn  ubled  centuries,  to  the  days  when  the  foundations  of  our  constitution  were  laid ; 
or  far  away,  over  boundless  seas  and  deserts,  to  dusky  nations  living  tmder  strongs 
stars,  worshipping  strange  gods,  and  writing  strange  characters  from  right  to  left. 
riie  High  Court  of  Parliament  was  to  sit,  according  to  forms  handed  down  frcm  the 
days  of  the  Plantagenets,  on  an  Englishman  accused  of  exercising  tymnsy  over  ths 
lord  of  the  holy  city  of  Benares,  and  o^er  the  ladies  of  the  princely  house  of  Oude. 

'  The  place  was  worthy  of  such  a  triaL  It  was  the  great  Hall  of  William 
Rufiis,  the  hall  which  had  resonnded  with  acclamations  at  tlie  inauguration  of 
thirty  kings,  the  hall  which  had  witnessed  the  just  sentence  of  Bacon  and  the  just 
absolution  of  Somers  the  hall  where  the  eloquence  of  Straiiord  had  for  a  moment 
awed  and  melted  a  vi  lorious  party  inflamed  with  jnst  resentment,  the  hall  wher% 
Charles  had  confronted  the  High  Court  of  Justice  with  the  placid  cx)urage  m  hicb 
hss  half  redeemed  his  lame,     lieither  military  nor  civil  i)omp  was  wanting.     Ths 
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avenues  were  Viied  witli  grenadfen.  The  streets  were  kept  cletr  hj  etTalry.  Tin 
peers,  robed  in  gold  and  ermine,  were  marshalled  by  the  heralds  under  Cartel 
King-at-arraa.  The  judges  in  their  yestraents  of  state  attended  to  give  advice  m 
points  of  law.  Near  a  hundred  and  seventy  lords,  three-fourths  of  the  Upper 
House  as  the  Upper  House  then  was^  walked  in  solemn  order  from  their  osnal  plaot 
of  assembling  to  the  tribunaL  The  junior  baron  present  led  the  way,  G^i^  Eliott^ 
Lord  Heathfield,  recently  ennobled  for  his  memorable  defence  of  Gibraltar  against 
the  fleets  and  armies  of  France  and  Spain.  The  long  procession  was  closed  by  tlia 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  Earl  Marshal  of  the  realm,  by  the  great  dignitaries,  and  by  th« 
brothers  and  sons  of  the  King.  Last  of  all  came  the  Prince  of  Wales,  conspiouooa 
by  his  fine  person  and  noble  bearing.  The  grey  old  walUwere  hung  with  8cari<k 
llie  long  galleries  were  crowded  by  an  andience  such  as  has  rarely  excited  the  feara 
or  the  emulation  of  an  orator.  There  were  gathered  together,  from  all  parts  of  a 
great,  free,  enlightened,  and  prosperous  empire,  grace  and  female  loveliness  wit 
and  learning,  the  representatives  of  every  science  and  of  every  art  There  wera 
seated  round  the  Qneen  the  fair-haired  young  daughters  of  the  house  of  Brunswick. 
There  the  Ambassadors  of  great  Kings  and  Commonwealths  gazed  with  admiration 
on  a  spectacle  which  no  other  country  in  the  world  could  present  There  Siddons» 
in  the  prime  of  her  majestic  beauty,  looked  with  emotion  on  a  scene  surpassing  all 
the  imitations  of  the  stage.  There  the  historian  of  the  Roman  Empire  thought  ol 
the  days  when  Cicero  pleaded  the  cause  of  Sicily  against  Verres,  and  when,  befora 
a  senate  which  still  retained  some  show  of  freedom,  Tacitus  thundered  against  the 
oppressor  of  Africa.  There  were  seen,  side  by  side,  the  greatest  painter  and  the 
greatest  scholar  of  the  age.  The  spectacle  had  allured  Reynolds  from  that  easel 
which  has  preserved  to  us  the  thoughtful  foreheads  of  so  many  writers  and  states- 
men, and  the  sweet  smiles  of  so  many  noble  matrons.  It  had  induced  Parr  to 
su.spi'ud  his  labours  in  that  dark  and  profound  mine  from  which  he  had  extracted 
a  vast  treasure  of  enidition,  a  treasure  too  often  buried  in  the  earth,  too  often 
paradi^  with  injudicious  and  inelegant  ostentation,  but  still  precious,  m:tssive, 
and  splendid.  There  appeared  the  voluptuous  charms  of  her  te  whom  the  heir  ol 
the  thn^ae  liad  in  secret  plighted  his  faith.  There  too  was  she,  the  b«&ulifnl 
mother  ot  a  beautiful  race,  the  Saint  Cecilia  whose  delicate  features,  lighted  up  by 
love  and  music,  art  has  rescued  from  the  common  decay.  There  were  the  meinUrs 
of  that  brilliant  society  which  quoted,  criticized,  and  exchanged  repartees,  under 
the  rich  peucock-hangiugs  of  Mrs.  Montague.  And  there  the  ladies  whose  lijiSy 
more  pta-su  Asive  than  those  of  Fox  himself,  had  carried  the  Westminster  electiiNi 
against  paluce  and  treasury,  shone  round  Geoigiana  Duchess  of  Devonshire.'  *- 

This  evocation  of  the  national  history,  glory,  and  constitution  forms  • 
picture  of  a  unique  kind.  The  species  of  patriotism  and  po<  try  ^'hich 
it  reveals  is  au  abstract  of  Macaulay's  talent ;  and  the  taleaty  like  the 
picture,  it  thoroughly  English.  • 

VIL 

Thu«  prepared,  he  entered  upon  the  History  of  England ;  and  ht 
chose  therefrom  the  period  best  suited  to  his  political  opinions,  his  stylo^ 
bis  passion,  his  science,  the  national  taste,  the  sympathy  of  £uropflk 
He  has  related  the  establishment  of  the  English  constitution,  and  o(Hir 
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eentrated  all  the  rest  of  bbtorj  aboat  this  anique  event,  *iike  finest 
iD  the  worldy*  to  the  mind  of  an  Rnglishman  and  a  politiciaiL  He  has 
lMt>ught  to  this  work  a  new  method  of  great  beauty,  extreme  power ; 
its  success  has  been  extraordinary.  When  the  second  volume  appeared, 
80,000  copies  were  ordered  beforehand;  Let  us  try  to  describe  this 
history,  to  connect  it  with  that  method,  and  that  method  to  that  order 
of  mind« 

The  history  is  universal,  and  not  broken.  It  comprehends  •rents 
of  every  kind,  and  treats  of  them  simultaneously.  Some  have  related 
the  history  of  races,  others  of  classes,  others  of  governments,  others  of 
sentiments,  ideas,  and  manners ;  Macaulay  has  related  all. 

'  I  should  very  imperfectly  ezecnte  the  task  which  I  have  undertaken  if  I  wen 
BMrely  to  treat  of  battles  and  sieges,  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  administrations,  of  in^ 
trignes  in  the  palace,  and  of  debates  in  the  parliament.  It  will  be  my  endeavour 
to  relate  the  history  of  the  people  as  weU  as  the  history  of  the  government,  to  trace 
the  progress  of  nsefid  and  ornamental  arts,  to  describe  the  rise  of  religious  sects 
and  the  changes  of  literary  taste,  to  portray  the  manners  of  successive  generations, 
and  not  to  pass  by  with  neglect  even  the  revolutions  which  have  taken  place  in 
dress,  furniture,  repasts,  and  public  amusements.  I  shall  cheerfully  bear  the  re- 
proach of  having  descended  below  the  dignity  of  history,  if  I  can  succeed  in  placing 
before  the  English  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  true  picture  of  the  life  of  their 
ancestors.'* 

He  kept  his  word.  He  has  separated  nothing,  and  passed  nothing  by. 
His  portraits  are  mingled  witli  his  narrative.  Read  those  of  Dunby, 
NoUiogham,  Shrewsbury,  Howe,  during  the  account  of  a  session,  be- 
tween two  parliamentHiy  divisions.  Short  curious  anecdotes,  domestic 
details,  the  description  of  furniture,  intersect,  without  disjointing,  the 
record  of  a  war.  Quitting  the  narrative  of  important  business,  we 
gladly  look  upon  the  Dutch  tastes  of  William,  the  Chinese  museum, 
the  grottos,  the  mazes,  aviaries,  ponds,  geometrical  garden-beds,  with 
which  he  defaced  Hampton  Court.  A  political  dissertation  precedes 
or  follows  the  relation  of  a  battle ;  at  other  times  the  author  is  a  tourist 
or  a  psychologist  before  becoming  a  politician  or  a  tactician.  He  de- 
scribes the  highlands  of  Scotland,  semi-papistical  and  semi-pagan,  the 
•eers  wrapped  in  bulls'  hides  to  await  the  moment  of  inspiration,  bap- 
tized men  making  libations  of  milk  or  beer  to  the  demons  of  the  place , 
piegnant  women,  girls  of  eighteen,  working  a  wretched  patch  of  oats, 
whilst  their  husbands  or  fathers,  athletic  men,  basked  in  the  sun ;  robbery 
and  barbarities  looked  upon  as  honourable  deeds ;  men  stabbed  from 
behind  or  burnt  alive ;  repulsive  food,  coarse  oats,  and  cakes,  made  of 
the  blood  of  a  live  cow,  offered  to  guests  as  a  mark  of  favour  and  polite- 
ness ;  infected  hovels  where  men  ky  on  the  bare  ground,  and  where  they 
woke  up  half  smothered,  half  blind,  and  half  mad  with  the  itch.  Ths 
Bezt  instant  he  stops  to  mark  a  change  in  the  public  taste,  the  horroi 
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then  experienced  on  aoeoont  of  these  brigands'  retreats,  this  country  o( 
wild  rocks  and  barren  moors ;  the  admiration  now  felt  for  this  land  of 
heroic  warriors,  this  country  of  grand  mountains,  seething  waterfalls, 
picturesque  defiles.  He  finds  in  the  progress  of  physical  welfare  th<» 
caiises  of  this  moral  revolution,  and  concludes  that,  if  we  praise  moun* 
tains  and  a  wild  life,  it  is  because  we  are  satiated  with  security.  He 
b  successively  an  economist,  a  literary  man,  a  publicist,  an  artist,  an 
historian,  a  biographer,  a  story-teller,  even  a  philosopher;  by  thii 
diversity  of  parts  he  imitates  the  diversity  of  human  life,  and  presents 
to  the  eyes,  heart,  mind,  all  the  faculties  of  man,  the  complete  history 
of  the  civilisation  of  his  country. 

Others,  like  Hume,  have  tried  or  are  trying  to  do  it  They  set 
forth  now  religious  matters,  a  little  further  political  events,  then  literary 
details,  finally  general  considerations  on  the  change  of  society  and 
government,  believing  that  a  collection  of  histories  is  history,  and 
that  parts  joined  endwise  are  a  body.  Macaulay  did  not  believe 
it,  and  he  did  well  Though  English,  he  had  the  spirit  of  harmony. 
So  many  accumulated  events  form  with  him  not  a  total,  but  a  whole. 
Explanations,  accounts,  dissertations,  anecdotes,  illustrations,  compari- 
sons, allusions  to  modem  events,  all  hold  together  in  his  book.  It  is 
because  all  hold  together  in  his  mind.  He  had  a  most  lively  conscious- 
ness of  causes ;  and  causes  unite  facts.  By  them,  scattered  events  are 
assembled  into  a  single  event ;  they  unite  them  because  they  produce 
^em,  and  the  historian,  who  seeks  them  all  out,  cannot  fail  to  perceive 
or  to  feel  the  unity  which  is  their  effect.  Read,  for  instance,  the 
voyage  of  James  ii.  to  Ireland :  no  picture  is  more  curious.  Is  it,  how- 
ever, nothing  more  than  a  curious  picture?  When  the  king  arrived 
at  Cork,  there  were  nci  horses  to  be  found.  The  country  is  a  desert. 
No  more  industry,  cultivation,  civilisation,  since  the  English  and 
Protestant  colonists  were  driven  out,  robbed,  slain.  James  was  received 
between  two  hedges  of  Rapparees,  armed  with  skeans,  stakes,  and  half- 
pikes  ;  under  his  horse's  feet  they  si)read  by  way  of  carpet  the  rough 
frieze  mantles,  such  as  the  brigands  and  shepherds  wore.  He  was  offered 
garlands  of  cabbage  stalks  for  crowns  of  laurel.  In  a  *arge  district  he 
only  found  two  carts.  The  palace  of  the  lord-lieutenant  in  Dublin  was 
so  ill  built,  that  the  rain  drenched  the  rooms.  The  king  left  fcr  Ulster ; 
the  French  officers  thought  they  were  travelling  *  through  the  deserts  ol 
Arabia.  The  Ck>unt  d'Avaux  wrote  to  the  French  court,  that,  to  get  s 
truss  of  hay,  they  had  to  send  five  or  six  miles.  At  Charlemont,  with 
great  difficulty,  as  a  mark  of  high  favour,  they  obtained  a  sack  of  groats 
for  the  French  embassy.  The  superior  officers  lay  in  dens  which  they 
would  have  thought  too  foul  for  their  dogs.  The  Irish  soldiers  were 
half -savage  marauders,  who  could  only  shout,  cut  throats,  and  disband. 
Ill  fed  on  potatoes  and  sour  milk,  they  cast  themselves  like  started 
men  on  the  great  flocks  belonging  to  the  Protestants.  They  greedily 
(ore  the  flesh  of  oxen  and  sheep,  and  swallowed  it  half  .raw  aak 
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half  rotten.  For  lack  of  kettles,  they  cooked  it  in  the  skin.  When 
Lent  began,  the  plunderers  generally  ceased  to  deyonr,  but  continue<I 
to  destroy.  A  peasant  would  kill  a  cow  merely  in  order  to  get  a  pair 
of  brogues.  At  times  a  band  slaughtered  fifty  or  sixty  beasts,  tcck  the 
skins,  and  left  the  bodies  to  poison  the  air.  The  French  ambassador 
reckoned  that  in  six  weeks,  there  had  been  slain  50,000  horned  cattle^ 
which  were  rotting  on  the  ground.  They  counted  the  number  of  the 
sheep  and  lambs  slain  at  400,000.  Cannot  the  result  of  the  rebellion 
be  seen  beforehand?  What  could  be  expected  of  these  gluttonous 
serfii  sc  stupid  and  savage  ?  What  could  be  drawn  from  a  devastated 
land,  peopled  with  robbers  ?  To  what  kind  of  discipline  could  these 
marauders  and  butchers  be  subjected  ?  What  resistance  will  they  make 
on  the  Boyne,  when  they  see  William's  old  regiments,  the  furious 
squadrons  of  French  refugees,  the  enraged  and  insulted  Protestants  of 
Londonderry  and  Enniskillen,  leap  into  the  river  and  run  with  uplifted 
swords  against  their  muskets  ?  They  will  flee,  the  king  at  their  head  ; 
and  the  minute  anecdotes,  scattered  amidst  the  account  of  receptions, 
Toyages,  and  ceremonies,  will  have  announced  the  victory  of  the  Protes- 
tants. The  history  of  manners  is  thus  seen  to  be  involved  in  the  history  of 
events  ^hese  cause  the  others,  and  the  description  explains  the  narrative. 
It  0  not  enough  to  see  Cfauses ;  we  must  also  see  many.  Every 
event  has  a  multitude  of  them.  Is  it  enough  for  me,  if  I  wish  to  under- 
stand the  action  of  Marlborough  or  of  James,  to  be  reminded  of  a  disposi- 
tion or  a  quality  which  explains  it  ?  No  ;  for,  since  it  has  for  a  cause 
a  whole  situation  and  a  whole  character,  I  must  see  at  one  glance  and 
in  abstract  the  whole  character  and  situation  which  have  produced  it. 
Genius  concentrates.  It  is  measured  by  the  number  of  recollections 
and  ideas  which  it  assembles  in  one  point  That  which  Macaulay  has 
assembled,  is  enormous.  I  know  no  historian  who  has  a  surer,  better 
furnished,  better  regulated  memory.  When  he  is  relating  the  actions  of 
a  man  or  a  party,  he  sees  in  an  instant  all  the  events  of  his  history,  and 
all  the  maxims  of  his  conduct;  he  has  all  the  details  present ;  he  remem- 
bers them  every  moment,  in  great  numbers.  He  has  forgotten  nothing; 
he  runs  through  them  as  easily,  as  completely,  as  surely,  as  on  the  day 
when  he  enumerated  or  wrote  them.  No  one  has  so  well  taught  or  known 
history.  Ue  is  as  much  steeped  in  it  as  his  personages.  The  ardent 
Whig  or  Tory,  experienced,  trained  to  business,  who  rose  and  shook 
ihe  House,  had  not  more  numerous,  better  arranged,  more  precise 
arguments.  He  did  not  better  know  the  strength  and  weakness  of  his 
cause ;  he  was  not  more  familiar  with  the  intrigues,  rancours,  variation 
of  parties,  the  chances  of  the  strife,  individual  and  public  interestc  The 
great  novelists  penetrate  the  soul  of  their  characters,  assume  their  feel- 
mgs,  ideas,  language;  it  seems  as  if  Balzac  bad  been  a  commercial  tra- 
Teller,  a  porter,  a  courtesan,  a  prude,  a  poetj  and  that  he  had  spent  his 
life  in  being  each  of  these  personages:  his  existence  is  multiplied,  and 
lus  name  is  legion.     With  a  different  talent,  Macaulay  has  the  sauis 
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power:  an  incomparable  advocate,  he  pleads  an  infinite  number  o 
causes ;  and  he  is  master  of  each  canse,  as  fullj  as  his  client.  He  ba 
answers  for  all  objections,  explanations  for  all  obscurities,  reasons  for  a] 
tiibunals.  He  is  ready  at  every  moment,  and  on  all  parts  of  his  case 
It  seems  as  if  he  had  been  Whig,  Tory,  Puritan,  Member  of  the  PriTy 
0)uncil,  Ambassador.  He  is  not  a  poet  like  Michelet;  he  is  not  a 
philosopher  like  Guizot ;  but  he  possesses  so  well  all  the  oratoricaJ 
powers,  he  accumulates  and  arranges  so  many  facts,  he  holds  them  ao 
closely  in  his  hand,  he  manages  them  with  so  much  ease  and  Tigoiir, 
that  he  succeeds  in  recomposing  the  whole  and  harmonious  woof  of 
history,  not  losing  or  separating  one  thread.  The  poet  reanimates  the 
dead ;  the  philosopher  formulates  creative  laws ;  the  orator  knows^  ex- 
pounds,  and  pleads  causes.  The  poet  resuscitates  souls,  the  philosopher 
composes  a  system,  the  orator  redisposes  chains  of  arguments ;  but  all 
three  march  towards  the  same  end  by  different  routes,  and  the  orator, 
like  his  rivals,  and  by  other  means  than  his  rivals,  reproduces  in  hia 
work  the  unity  and  complexity  of  life. 

A  second  character  of  this  history  is  clearness.  It  is  popular ;  no  ono 
ex])lains  better,  or  so  much,  as  Macaulay.  It  seems  as  if  he  were  making 
a  wager  with  his  reader,  and  said  to  him :  Be  as  absent  in  juind,  as 
stupid,  as  ignorant  as  you  please ;  in  vain  you  vriil  be  absent  in  mind, 
you  shall  listen  to  me ;  in  vain  you  will  be  8tuj)id,  you  shall  under- 
stand ;  in  vain  yon  will  be  ignorant,  you  shall  learn.  I  will  repeat  the 
same  idea  in  so  many  different  forms.  I  will  make  it  sensible  by  audi 
familiar  and  precise  examples,  I  will  announce  it  so  clearly  at  the  be- 
ginning, I  will  resume  it  so  carefully  at  the  end,  I  will  mark  the  divi- 
sions so  well,  follow  the  order  of  ideas  so  exactly,  I  will  display  so  great 
a  desire  to  enlighten  and  convince  you,  that  you  cannot  help  being 
enlightened  and  convinced.  He  certainly  thought  thus,  when  he  was 
preparing  the  following  passage  on  the  law  which,  for  the  first  timey 
granted  to  Dissenters  the  liberty  of  exercising  their  worship : 

*  Of  all  the  Acta  that  have  ever  been  passed  by  Parliament,  the  Toleration  Act 
is  perhaps  that  which  most  strikingly  illustrates  tJie  peculiar  vices  and  the  peculiar 
excel  lences  of  English  legislation.  The  science  of  Politics  bears  in  one  respect  a  do^t 
anal(»gy  to  the  science  of  Mechanics.  The  mathematician  can  easily  demonstrate 
that  a  crrtain  power,  applied  by  means  of  a  certain  lever  or  of  a  certain  system  of 
pulleys  will  suffice  to  taiae  a  certain  weight  But  his  demonstmtion  proceeds  on 
the  supposition  that  the  machinery  is  such  as  no  load  will  bend  or  break.  If  thi 
engineer,  who  has  to  lift  a  great  mass  of  real  granite  by  the  instrumentality  of  real 
timber  and  real  hemp,  should  absolutely  rely  on  the  propositions  which  he  finds  is 
treatises  on  Dynamics,  and  should  make  no  allowance  for  the  imperfection  of  hit 
mateiials,  his  whole  apparatus  of  beams,  wheels,  and  ropes  would  soon  come  down 
in  ruin,  and,  with  all  his  geometrical  skill,  he  would  he  found  a  far  inferior  buildef 
to  those  painted  barbarians  who,  though  they  never  heard  of  the  parallelogram  4 
forces,  managed  to  pile  np  Stonehenge.  What  the  engineer  is  to  the  mathemt- 
iician,  the  actire  statesman  is  to  the  contemplative  statesman.  It  is  indeed  noAt 
Important  thai  kgialatois  and  administrators  shocld  be  versed,  in  the  philoao^ 
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•f  garernment,  as  it  is  most  important  that  tiie  architect,  who  has  tc  ^  an  obelisit 
on  its  pedestal,  or  to  hang  a  tabular  bridge  orer  an  estuary,  should  be  rersed  in 
the  philosophy  of  equilibrium  and  motion.  But,  as  he  who  has  actually  to  build 
mat  bear  in  mind  many  things  nerer  noticed  by  D'Alembert  and  Euler,  so  must 
be  who  has  actually  to  govern  be  perpetnaUy  guided  by  considerations  to  which  no 
allusion  can  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Adam  Smith  or  Jeremy  Bentham.  The 
perfect  lAWgirar  is  a  just  temper  between  the  mere  man  of  theory,  who  can  see 
nothing  but  general  principles,  and  the  mere  man  of  business,  who  can  see  nothing 
bat  particular  circumstances.  Of  lawgivers  in  whom  the  speculative  element  has 
prevailed  to  the  exclusion  of  the  practical,  the  world  has  during  the  last  eighty 
years  been  singularly  fhiitfuL  To  their  wisdom  Europe  and  America  have  owed 
•sores  of  abortive  constitutions,  scores  of  constitutions  which  have  lived  jnst  long 
enough  to  make  a  miserable  noise,  and  have  then  gone  off  in  convulsions.  But  in 
English  legislation  the  practical  element  has  always  predominated,  and  not  seldom 
onduly  predominated,  over  the  speculative.  To  think  nothing  of  symmetry  and 
much  of  convenience ;  never  to  remove  an  anomaly  merely  because  it  is  an  anomaly ; 
never  to  innovate  except  when  some  grievance  is  felt ;  never  to  innovate  except 
so  far  as  to  get  rid  of  Uie  grievance  ;  never  to  lay  down  any  proposition  of  wider 
extent  than  the  particular  case  for  which  it  is  necessary  to  provide ;  these  are  the 
rules  which  have,  from  the  age  of  John  to  the  age  of  Yictoriay  generally  guided  the 
deliberations  of  our  two  hondred  and  fifty  Parliaments.'  ^ 

Is  the  idea  still  obscure  or  doubtful  ?  Does  it  still  %eed  proofs, 
mustrations  ?  Do  we  wish  for  anything  more  ?  You  answer  No  ; 
Macaulay  answers  Yes.  After  the  general  explication  comes  the  par- 
ticular ;  after  the  theory,  the  application  ;  after  the  theoretical  demon- 
stration, the  practical     We  would  fain  stop ;  but  he  proceeds : 

'The  Toleration  Act  approaches  very  near  to  the  idea  of  a  great  English  law. 
To  a  jurist,  verst'd  in  the  theory  of  legislation,  but  not  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  temper  of  the  sects  and  parties  into  which  the  nation  was  divided  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution,  that  Act  would  seem  to  be  a  mere  chaos  of  absurdities  and  con- 
tradictious. It  will  not  bear  to  be  tried  by  sound  general  principles.  Nay,  it  will 
Mt  bear  to  be  tiied  by  any  principle,  sound  or  unsound.  The  sound  principle 
nndoubtedly  is,  that  mere  theological  error  ought  not  to  be  pnnished  by  the  civil 
magistrate.  This  principle  the  Toleration  Act  not  only  does  not  recognise,  but 
positively  disclaims.  Kot  a  single  one  of  the  cruel  laws  enacted  against  noncon- 
formists by  the  Tudors  or  the  Stuarts  is  repealed.  Persecution  continues  to  be  the 
general  rule.  Toleration  is  the  exception.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  freedom  which 
is  given  to  conscience  is  given  in  the  most  capricious  manner.  A  Quaker,  by 
making  a  declaration  of  faith  in  general  terms,  obtains  the  full  benefit  of  the  Act 
without  signing  one  of  the  thirty-nine  Articles.  An  Independent  minister,  who  is 
perfectly  willing  to  make  the  declaration  required  from  the  Quaker,  but  who  has 
doubts  about  six  or  seven  of  the  Articles,  remains  still  subject  to  the  i)en;d  law& 
Howe  is  liable  to  punishment  if  he  preaches  befoi-e  he  has  solenmly  declared  hii 
assent  to  the  Anglican  doctrine  touching  the  Eucharist.  Penn,  who  altogether  re- 
jects the  Eucharist,  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  preach  without  making  any  declaratios 
whatever  on  the  subject. 

'  These  are  some  of  the  obvious  faults  which  must  strike  every  person  who  exi^ 

•  Macaulay,  ii.  40^3,  Uiatory  of  Kngland,  ch.  x.L->  j 
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miiic8  the  Toleration  Act  hy  that  stan'krd  of  just  reason  ^hiCh  is  the  same  ii^  bA 
countries  and  in  all  ages.  But  tliese  very  faults  may  perhaps  appear  to  be  mentis 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  those  for  whom  thu 
Toleration  Act  was  framed.  This  law»  abounding  with  contradictions  which  every 
smatterer  in  political  philosophy  can  detect,  did  what  a  law  framed  by  the  ntmotk 
skill  of  the  greatest  masters  of  political  philosophy  might  have  failed  to  do.  Thai 
tlie  provisions  which  have  been  recapitulated  are  cumbrous,  puerile,  inconsist^iit 
with  each  other,  inconsistent  with  tiie  true  theoiy  of  religious  liberty,  must  bf 
acknowledged.  All  that  can  be  said  in  their  defence  is  this  ;  that  they  remcff9>l  t 
vast  mass  of  evil  without  shocking  a  vast  mass  of  prejudice  ;  that  they  put  an  (9td« 
at  once  and  for  ever,  without  one  divisioi^  in  either  House  of  Parliament,  without 
one  riot  in  the  streets,  with  scarcely  one  audible  murmur  even  from  the  clasaM 
most  deeply  tainted  with  bigotr}%  to  a  persecution  which  had  raged  during  fou 
generations,  which  had  broken  innumerable  hearts,  which  had  made  innunierat^t 
firesides  desolate,  which  had  filled  the  prisons  with  men  of  whom  the  world  was 
not  worthy,  which  had  driven  thousands.of  those  honest,  diligent,  and  godfearing 
yeomen  and  artisans,  who  are  the  true  strcn^h  of  a  nation,  to  seek  a  refuge  beyond 
the  ocean  among  the  wigwams  of  red  Indians  and  the  lairs  of  panthers.  Such  % 
defence,  however  weak  it  may  appear  to  some  shallow  speculators,  vrill  probably  bt 
thought  complete  by  statesmen.'  ^ 

For  my  part,  that  which  I  find  complete  in  this,  is  the  art  of  develop- 
ment Thift  antithesis  of  ideas,  sustained  by  the  antithesis  of  wordsi 
the  symmetrical  periods,  the  expressions  designedly  repeated  to  attract 
the  attention,  the  exhaustion  of  proof,  set  before  our  eyes  the  special- 
pleader's  and  oratorical  talent,  which  we  just  before  encountered  in  the 
art  of  pleading  all  causes,  of  employing  an  infinite  number  of  methods,  of 
mastering  them  all  and  always,  during  every  incident  of  the  lawsuit.  The 
final  manifestation  of  a  mind  of  this  sort  are  the  faults  into  which  ita 
talent  draws  it.  By  dint  of  development,  he  protracts.  More  than  once 
his  explications  are  commonplace.  He  proves  what  all  allow.  He  en- 
lightens what  is  light.  There  is  a  passage  on  the  necessity  of  reactions 
which  reads  like  the  verbosity  of  a  clever  schoolboy.  Others,  excellent 
and  novel,  can  only  be  read  with  pleasure  once.  On  the  second  readirg 
they  appear  too  true ;  we  have  seen  it  all  at  a  glance,  and  are  wearied. 
I  have  omitted  one-third  of  the  passage  on  the  Act  of  Toleration,  and 
acute  minds  will  think  that  I  ought  to  have  omitted  another  third. 

The  last  feature,  the  most  singular,  the  least  English  of  this  History 
is,  that  it  is  interesting.  Macaulay  wrote,  in  the  Edinburgh  /*etr/e;<\ 
several  volumes  of  Essays ;  and  every  one  knows  that  the  first  merit  of  n 
leviewer  or  a  journalist,  is  to  make  himself  readable.  A  thick  vc  lunie 
naturally  bores  us ;  it  is  not  thick  for  nothing ;  its  bulk  demands  al 
the  outset  the  attention  of  him  who  opens  it.  The  solid  binding,  the 
table  of  contents,  the  preface,  the  substantial  chapters,  drawn  up  like 
soldiers  in  battle-array,  all  bid  us  take  an  arm-chair,  put  on  a  dressing- 
gown,  place  our  feet  on  the  bars,  and  study ;  we  owe  no  le^ss  to  the 
grave  man  who  presents  himself  to  us,  armed  with  600  pages  of  texl 
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md  three  years  of  reflectioiu  But  a  newspaper  which  we  glance  at  in 
a  duby  a  review  which  we  finger  in  a  drawiDg-room  in  the  evening, 
before  sitting  down  to  dinner,  must  needs  attract  the  eyes,  overcome 
absence  of  mind,  conquer  newspaper  readers.  Mkcaulay  attained^ 
through  practice,  this  gift  of  rea'dableness,  and  he  retains  in  his  History 
the  habits  which  he  had  acquired  in  the  newspapers.  He  employs  every 
mejins  of  keeping  up  attention,  good  or  indifferent,  worthy  or  unwortliy 
of  a  gieat  talent;  amongst  others,  allusion  to  actual  circumstances.  You 
aiay  have  heard  the  saying  of  an  editor,  to  whom  Pierre  Leroux  offered 
au  article  on  God.  *  God !  th are  is  no  actuality  about  it  1 '  Macaulay 
profits  by  this  remark.  He  never  forgets  the  actual.  If  he  mentions 
a  regiment,  he  points  out  in  a  few  lines  the  splendid  deeds  which  it  has 
done  since  its  formation  up  to  our  own  day :  thus  the  officers  of  this 
regiment,  encamped  in  the  Crimea,  stationed  at  Malta,  or  at  Calcutta, 
are  obliged  to  read  his  History.  He  relates  the  reception  of  Schomberg 
in  the  House :  who  is  interested  in  Schomberg?  Forthwith  he  adds  that 
Wellington,  a  hundred  years  later,  was  received,  under  like  circumstances, 
with  a  ceremony  copied  from  the  first :  what  Englishman  is  not  interested 
in  Wellington  ?  He  relates  the  siege  of  Londonderry,  he  points  out 
the  spot  which  the  ancient  bastions  occupy  in  the  present  town,  the 
field  which  was  covered  by  the  Irish  camp,  the  well  at  which  the  be- 
siegers drank :  what  citizen  of  Londonderry  can  help  buying  his  book  ? 
Whatever  town  he  comes  upon,  he  notes  the  changes  which  it  has  under- 
gone, the  new  streets  added,  the  buildings  repaired  or  constructed,  the 
increase  of  commerce,  the  introduction  of  new  industries :  hence  all  the 
aldermen  and  merchants  are  constrained  to  subscribe  to  his  work.  Else- 
where we  find  an  anecdote  of  an  actor  and  actress :  as  the  superlative 
degree  is  interesting,  he  begins  by  saying  that  William  Mountford  was 
the  most  agreeable  comedian,  that  Anne  Bracegirdle  was  the  most 
popular  actress,  of  the  time.  If  he  introduces  a  statesman,  he  always 
announces  him  by  some  great  word :  he  was  the  most  insinuating,  or 
the  most  equitable,  or  the  best  informed,  or  the  most  eager  and  the 
most  debauched,  of  all  the  politicians  of  the  day.  But  his  great  qualitifif 
serve  him  as  weD  in  this  matter  as  his  literary  machinery,  a  little  too 
manifest,  a  little  too  copious,  a  little  too  coarse.  The  astonishing  number 
of  details,  the  medley  of  psychological  and  moral  dissertations,  descrip- 
tions, relations,  opinions,  pleadings,  portraits,  beyond  all,  good  composition 
aiid  the  continuous  stream  of  eloquence,  seize  and  retain  the  attention 
to  the  end.  We  have  hard  work  to  finish  a  volume  of  Lingard  oi 
Robertson;  we  should  have  hard  work  not  to  finish  a  volume  of  Macaulay 
Here  is  a  detached  narration  which  shows  very  well,  and  in  th* 
abstract,  the  means  of  interesting  which  he  employs,  and  the  great 
interest  which  he  excites.  The  subject  is  the  Massacre  of  Glencoe, 
liacaulay  begins  by  describing  the  spot  like  a  traveller  who  has  seen  it, 
and  points  it  out  to  the  bands  of  tourists  and  dilettunti«historians  and 
antiqnarians,  who  yearly  issue  fi*om  London :       Digitized  by  Google 
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'  Mae  TacB  dwelt  fn  the  inotith  of  «  nrine  ritoated  net  far  from  the  aonthen 
ahore  of  Loch  Lerin,  an  ann  of  the  aea  which  deeply  indenta  the  weatem  ooaat  d 
Scotland,  aid  aeparatea  Argjle^ire  from  InTerneas-ahire.  Near  his  honae  were  two 
or  three  amall  hamleta  inhabited  by  hia  tribe.  The  whole  population  which  ha 
governed  was  not  supposed  to  exceed  two  hundred  soak.  In  ^e  neighbourhood 
of  the  little  cluster  of  villages  was  some  copsewood  and  some  pasture  land :  bit  a 
little  further  up  the  defile  no  sign  of  population  or  of  fruitftdneaa  waa  to  be  aoen. 
In  the  Qaelic  tongue,  Glencoe  signifies  the  Glen  of  Weeping :  and,  in  truth,  that 
pass  IS  the  meet  dreary  and  melancholy  of  all  the  Scottish  passes,  the  Tery  Yalkj 
of  the  Shadow  of  Deatii.  Mists  and  storms  brood  over  it  through  the  greater  pan 
of  the  finest  summer ;  aad  even  on  those  raie  days  when  the  sun  ia  bright,  and 
when  there  ia  no  doud  in  the  aky,  the  impression  made  by  tiie  landscape  ia  sad 
and  awfuL  The  path  lies  along  a  stream  which  iasnea  from  tiie  moat  anllen  and 
gloomy  of  mountain  pools.  Huge  precipices  of  naked  atone  frown  on  both  uidea. 
Even  in  July  the  streaks  of  snow  may  often  be  discerned  in  the  rifts  near  the  sum* 
niits.  All  down  the  sides  of  the  crags  heaps  of  ruin  mark  the  headlong  paths  ol 
the  torrents.  Mile  after  mile  the  traveller  looks  in  vain  for  the  smoke  of  one  hut,  or 
for  one  human  form  wrap|)ed  in  a  plaid,  and  listens  in  vain  for  the  bark  of  a  ahep- 
herd's  dog  or  the  bleat  of  a  lamb.  Mile  after  mile  the  only  sound  that  indicates 
life  is  the  faint  cry  of  a  bird  of  prey  from  some  stonnbeaten  pinnacle  of  rock.  The 
progress  of  civilisation,  which  has  turned  so  many  wastes  into  fields  yellow  witii 
harvests  or  gay  with  apple  blossoms,  has  only  made  Glencoe  more  desolate.  All 
the  science  and  induatry  of  a  peaceful  age  can  extract  nothing  valuable  tmm 
that  wildemeas :  but,  in  an  age  of  violence  and  rapine,  the  wilderness  itself  was 
valued  on  account  of  the  shelter  which  it  aiforded  to  the  plunderer  and  hit 
plunder.** 

The  descriptioii,  tiiongb  very  beautiful,  is  written  for  a  demonstratioiL 
The  final  antithesis  explains  it ;  the  author  has  made  it  to  show  thai 
the  Campbells  were  the  greatest  brigands  of  the  country. 

The  Master  of  Stair,  who  represented  William  in  Scotland,  relying 
on  the  fact  that  Mac  Ian  had  not  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  on  the 
appointed  day,  determined  to  destroy  the  chief  and  his  clan.  He  waa 
not  urged  by  hereditary  hate  nor  by  private  interest ;  he  was  a  man  ol 
taste,  polished  and  amiable.  He  did  this  crime  out  of  humanity,  per* 
Buaded  that  there  was  no  other  way  of  pacifying  the  Highlands.  There- 
upon Macaulay  inserts  a  dissertation  of  four  pages,  very  well  written, 
full  of  interest  and  knowledge,  whose  diversity  affords  us  rest,  which 
leads  us  over  all  kinds  of  historical  examples,  and  moral  lessons : 

'  We  daily  see  men  do  for  their  party,  for  their  sect,  for  their  country,  for  their 
Cavonrite  schemes  of  political  and  social  reforu,  what  they  would  not  do  to  enrich 
•r  to  avenge  themselves.  At  a  temptation  directly  addressed  to  o«r  piivatt 
eupidity  or  to  our  private  animosity,  whatever  virtue  we  have  takes  the  alami 
But  virtue  itself  may  contribute  to  the  fall  of  him  who  imagines  that  it  is  in  bii 
power,  by  violating  some  general  rule  of  morality,  to  confer  an  important  benefit 
on  a  church,  on  a  commonwealth,  on  mankind.  He  silences  the  remonstrances  oi 
eonacience,  and  hardens  his  heut  against  the  most  touching  spectacles  of  miseiy, 
bj  repeating  to  himself  that  his  intentions  are  pure,  that  his  objects  are  iiobl% 

*  Macaulay,  iii.  518 ;  History  of  England,  ch.  xviUDoIe 
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^at  be  is  doing  a  little  evil  for  the  sake  of  a  great  good.  By  degrees  he  comes 
altogether  to  forget  the  turpitade  of  the  means  in  the  excellence  of  tlie  end,  and  at 
length  perpetrates  without  one  internal  twinge  acts  which  wonld  shock  a  buo- 
caneer.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Dominic  would,  for  the  best  archbishoprio 
in  Christendom,  hare  incited  ferocious  marauders  to  plunder  and  slaughter  a 
peaceful  and  industrious  population,  that  Everard  Digby  would,  for  a  dukedom, 
have  blown  a  large  assembly  of  people  into  the  air,  or  that  Robespierre  would 
bare  murdered  for  hire  one  of  the  thousands  whom  he  murdered  from  phi  Ian 
thropy.** 

Do  we  not  reco^ise  here  the  Englishman  brought  up  )n  psychologicai 
and  moral  essays  and  sermons,  who  inyoluntarily  and  every  instant 
spreads  one  over  the  paper  ?  This  species  is  unknown  in  French  lec« 
ture-rooms  and  reviews ;  this  is  why  it  is  unknown  in  French  histories. 
When  we  wish  to  enter  English  history,  we  have  only  to  step  down 
from  the  pulpit  and  the  newspaper. 

I  do  not  transcribe  the  sequel  of  the  explanation,  the  examples  of 
James  v.,  Sixtus  v.,  and  so  many  others,  whom  Macaulay  cites  to  find 
precedents  for  the  Master  of  Stair.  Then  follows  a  very  circumstantial 
and  very  solid  discussion,  to  prove  that  William  was  not  responsible  for 
the  massacre.  It  is  clear  that  Macaulay *s  object,  here  as  elsewhere,  if 
less  to  draw  a  picture  than  to  suggest  a  judgment  He  desires  that 
we  should  have  an  opinion  on  the  morality  of  the  act,  that  we  shotdd 
attribute  it  to  its  real  authors,  that  each  should  bear  exactly  his  own 
share,  and  no*  more.  A  little  further,  when  the  question  of  the  punish- 
ment of  the  crime  arises,  and  William,  having  severely  chastised  the 
executioners,  contents  himself  with  recalling  the  Master  of  Stair, 
Macaulay  writes  a  dissertation  of  several  pages  to  consider  this  in- 
justice and  to  blame  the  king.  Sere,  as  elsewhere,  he  is  still  the 
orator  and  the  moralist ;  no  means  has  more  power  to  interest  an 
English  reader.  Happily  for  us,  he  at  length  becomes  once  more  a 
narrator ;  the  petty  details  which  he  then  selects  fix  the  attention,  and 
place  the  scene  before  ova  eyes : 

'The  sight  of  the  red  coats  approacMng  caused  some  anxiety  amorg  the 
population  of  the  valley.  John,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Chief,  came,  accompanied 
by  twenty  clansmen,  to  meet  the  strangers,  and  asked  what  this  visit  nieiinU 
lieutenant  Lindsay  answered  that  the  soldiers  came  as  friends,  and  wanted 
nothing  but  quarters.  They  were  kindly  received,  and  were  lodged  under  the 
thatched  roofs  of  the  little  community.  Glenlyon  and  several  of  his  men  wert 
Uken  into  the  house  of  a  tacksman  who  was  named  from  the  cluster  of  cabins 
ever  which  he  exercised  authority,  Inverriggen.  Lindsay  was  accommodated 
Bearer  to  the  abode  of  the  old  chief.  Auchintriater,  one  of  the  principal  men  o( 
tlie  clan,  who  governed  the  small  hamlet  of  Auchnaion,  found  room  then  for  a 
party  commanded  by  a  seijeant  named  Barbour.  Provisions  were  hberally 
supplied.  There  was  no  want  of  beef,  which  had  probably  fattened  in  distant 
pastures :  nor  was  any  payment  demanded :  for  in  hospitality,  as  in  thievery, 
the  Gaelie  marauders  rivalled  the  Bedovins.     Daring  twelve  days  the  soldierr 
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lived  famiHarly  wHh  the  peopU  of  tbe  g^an.  Old  Mao  Ian,  wbo  haA.  before  fdt 
many  misgivings  as  to  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  the  government,  seems 
to  have  been  pleased  with  the  visit.  The  officers  passed  mnch  of  their  time  wi^h 
him  and  his  family.  The  long  evenings  were  cheerfully  spent  by  the  peat  firs 
with  the  help  of  some  packs  of  cards  which  had  fonnd  their  way  to  that  remote 
comer  of  the  world,  and  of  some  French  brandy  which  was  probably  part  of 
James'  farewell  gift  to  his  Highland  supporters.  Glenlyon  appeared  to  be  warsily 
attached  to  his  niece  and  her  husband  Alexander.  Every  day  he  came  to  the b 
house  to  take  his  morning  draught.  Meanwhile  he  observed  with  minnte  atten« 
tion  all  the  avenues  by  which,  when  the  signal  for  the  slaughter  should  be  ginm, 
the  Macdonalds  might  attempt  to  escape  to  the  hills ;  and  he  reported  the  result 
of  his  observations  to  Hamilton.  .  .  • 

'  The  night  was  rough.  Hamilton  and  his  troops  made  slow  progress,  and 
were  long  after  their  time.  While  they  were  contending  with  the  wind  and  snow, 
Glenlyon  was  supping  and  playing  at  cards  with  those  whom  he  meant  to  butcher 
before  daybreak.  He  and  Lieutenant  Lindsay  had  engaged  themselves  to  dine 
with  the  old  Chief  on  the  morrow. 

'  Late  in  the  evening  a  vague  suspicion  that  some  evil  was  intended  croswd 
the  mind  of  the  Chief's  eldest  son.  The  soldiers  were  evidently  in  a  restlesf  state ; 
and  some  of  them  uttered  strange  exclamations.  Two  men,  it  is  said,  were  overheard 
whispering.  **  I  do  not  like  this  job,"  one  of  them  muttered  ;  "  I  should  be  glad 
to  fight  the  Macdonalds.  But  to  kill  men  in  their  beds — "  "  We  must  do  as  we 
are  bid,"  answered  another  voice.  "  If  there  is  anything  wrongs  our  officers  must 
answer  for  it."  John  Macdonald  was  so  uneasy,  that,  soon  after  midnight,  he 
went  to  Gle^ilyon's  quarters.  Glenlyon  and  his  men  were  all  up,  and  seemed  te 
be  getting  their  arms  ready  for  action.  John,  much  alarmed,  asked  what  these 
preparations  meant.  Glenlyon  was  profuse  of  friendly  assurances.  '*  Some  d 
Glengarry's  people  have  been  han-ying  the  country.  We  are  getting  ready  to 
march  against  them.  You  are  quite  safe.  Do  you  think  that,  if  you  were  in 
any  danger,  1  should  not  have  given  a  hint  to  your  brother  Sandy  and  his  wife  ? " 
John's  suspicions  were  quieted.     He  returned  to  his  house,  and  lay  down  to  rest*' 

On  the  next  day,  at  five  in  the  morning,  the  old  chieftain  was  assas- 
sinated, Lb  men  shot  in  their  beds  or  by  the  fireside.  Women  were 
butchered ;  a  boy,  twelve  years  old,  who  begged  his  life  on  hia  knees, 
was  slain;  they  who  fled  half -naked,  women  and  children,  died  of 
cold  and  hunger  in  the  snow. 

These  precise  details,  these  soldiers'  conversations,  this  picture  of 
evenings  by  the  fireside,  give  to  history  the  animation  and  life  of  a  notal. 
And  still  the  historian  remains  an  orator :  for  he  has  chosen  all  thc£< 
facts  to  exhibit  the  perfidy  of  the  assassins  and  the  horrible  nature 
of  the  massacre ;  and  he  will  make  use  of  them  later  on,  to  demand, 
with  all  the  power  and  passion  of  logic,  the  punishment  of  the 
criminals. 

vra. 

Thus  this  History,  whose  qualities  seem  so  little  English,  betif 
throughout  the  mark  of  a  genuinely  English  talent     Universal,  con- 
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nected,  it  embraces  all  the  facts  in  its  vast,  undivided,  and  unbroken 
woof.  Developed,  abundant,  it  enlightens  obscure  facts,  and  opens  to 
the  most  ignorant  the  most  complicated  questions.  Interesting,  varied. 
it  attracts  and  preserves  the  attention.  It  has  life,  clearness,  unity, 
qualities  which  appear  to  be  wholly  French.  It  seems  as  if  the  author 
w>re  a  populariser  like  Thiers,  a  philosopher  like  Guizot,  an  artist 
Uke  Thierry.  The  truth  is,  that  he  is  an  orator,  and  that  after  the 
feshion  of  his  country ;  but,  as  he  possesses  in  the  highest  degree  the 
oratorical  faculties,  and  possesses  tliem  with  a  national  tendency  and 
instincts,  he  seems  to  supplement  through  them  the  faculties  which  he 
has  not  He  is  not  genuinely  philosophical :  the  mediocrity  of  his 
earlier  chapters  on  the  ancient  history  of  England  proves  this  suffi- 
ciently ;  but  his  force  of  reasoning,  his  habits  of  classificution  and 
order,  bestow  unity  upon  his  History.  He  is  not  a  genuine  arfist: 
when  he  draws  a  picture,  he  is  always  thinking  of  proving  some- 
thing; he  inserts  dissertations  in  the  most  interesting  and  touching 
places  ;  he  has  neither  grace,  lightness,  vivacity,  nor  refinement,  but 
a  marvellous  memory,  vast  knowledge,  an  ardent  political  passion,  a 
great  legal  talent  for  expounding  and  pleading  every  cause,  a  precise 
knowledge  of  precise  and  petty  facts  which  rivet  the  attention,  charm, 
diversify,  animate,  and  warm  a  narrative.  He  is  not  simply  a  popu- 
lariser ;  he  is  too  ardent,  too  eager  to  prove,  to  conquer  belief,  to  beat 
down  his  foes,  to  have  only  the  limpid  talent  of  a  man  wlio  explains 
and  expounds,  with  no  other  end  than  to  explain  and  expound,  which 
sprendH  light  throughout,  and  never  spreads  heat ;  but  he  is  so  well 
provided  with  details  and  reasons,  so  anxious  to  convince,  so  rich  in 
developments,  that  he  cannot  fail  to  be  popular.  By  this  breadth 
of  knowledge,  this  power  of  reasoning  and  pa<«sion,  he  has  produced 
one  of  the  finest  books  of  the  age,  whilst  manifesting  the  geniuH  of  his 
uati4>n.  This  solidity,  this  energv,  this  deep  political  passion,  these 
moral  prejildices,  these  oratorical  habits,  this  limited  philosophical 
f  ower,  this  partially  uniform  style,  without  flexibility  or  sweetness,  this 
eternal  gravity,  this  geometrical  pro.^ress  to  a  settled  end,  announce 
in  him  the  English  mind.  But  if  he  is  Endish  to  the  French,  he  is  not 
so  to  bis  nation.  The  animation,  interest,  cleamess,  unity  of  his  narra- 
tive, astonbh  them.  They  think  him  brilliant,  rapid,  bold ;  it  is,  they 
say,  a  French  mind  Doubtless  he  b  so  in  many  respects  i  if  lie  under- 
stands Bacine  badly,  he  admires  Pascal  and  Bossuet ;  his  friends  say 
that  he  used  daily  to  read  Madame  de  S^vigne.  Nay  more,  by  the  struc 
ture  of  his  mind,  by  his  eloquence  and  rhetoric,  he  is  Latin  ;  so  that  the 
inner  structure  of  his  talent  places  him  ajQongst  the  classics :  it  is  only 
by  his  lively  appreciation  wf  special,  complex,  and  sensible  facts,  by  his 
energy  and  rudeness,  by  the  rather  heavy  richness  of  his  imagination, 
by  the  depth  of  his  colouring,  that  he  belongs  to  his  race.  Like 
Addison  and  Burke,  he  resembles  a  strange  graft,  fed  and  transformed 
by  the  saft  of  the  national  stock.  At  all  evenu,  this  judgment  if 
VOL.  a  r-   2»r 
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the  Btrongest  mark  of  the  difference  between  the  two  latioos.  To 
reach  the  English  intellect,  h  Frenchman  must  make  tJPo  voyages* 
When  he  has  crossed  the  first  interval,  which  is  wide,  he  comes  upon 
Macaulay.  Let  him  re-embark  ;  he  mtist  accomplish  a  8e<  ond  passage, 
just  as  long,  to  arrive  at  Carlyle  for  instance, — m  mind  findam^iDttilj 
uermanicy  on  the  genaine  Sugliah  aoiL 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

miotophy  and  Htotory.-Oarlyl* 

f  1.~Sttlb  and  MnoD. 
mocmmso  and  important  position  ot  cabltlv  in  bnvlanb. 
L  ffif  strangenesses,  obscnrities,  violence— Fancy  and  enthusiasm— Badsmti 

and  boffooneries. 
IL  Hmnonr — Wherein  it  consists — It  is  Germanic — Grotesque  and  tragi« 
pictures — Bandies  and  Poor  Slares — The  Pigs'  Catechism  —  Eztremt 
tension  of  his  mind  and  nerves. 
IIL  Barriers  which  hold  and  direct  him— Perception  of  tht  real  and  of  the 

sublime. 
nr«  His  passion  for  exact  and  demonstrated  fact — ^His  search  after  extinguif^hod 
feelings — Vehemence  of  his  emotion  and  sympathy — Intensity  of  belief 
and  vision — Past  and  PresaU—CfromwelFs  Letters  amd  ^jpeec&es^His- 
torical  mysticism — Grandeur  and  sadness  of  his  visions — How  he  r^ 
presents  the  world  after  his  own  mind. 
▼•  Xvery  object  is  a  group,  and  every  employment  of  human  thought  is  the 
reproduction  of  a  group— Two  principal  modes  of  reproducing  it,  and 
two  principal  modes  of  mind — Classification — Intuition — Inconvenience 
9i  the  second  process — It  is  obscure,  hazardous,  destitute  of  proofs-^ 
It  tends  to  affectation  and  exaggeration  —  Hardness  and  presumptioii 
which  it  provokes — Advantages  of  this  kind  of  mind— Alone  capable 
•f  reproducing  the  object— Most  fiivourable  to  original  invention— Tha 
IM  made  of  it  by  Carlyle. 

I  2.— TOOATION. 

OnSODVOTION  OF  OSBMAN  IDBAS  IN  EUBOPE  AND  ENaLANI>— OSBICAN  STUOIBi  CI 

CABLYLB. 

L  Appearance  of  original  forms  of  mind— How  they  act  and  result— Artistie 
genius  of  the  Renaissance — Oratorical  genius  of  the  classic  age**-  rhiin* 
sophical  genius  of  the  modem  age — Probable  analogy  of  the  three  ages. 
n.  Wherein  consists  the  modem  and  German  form  of  mind — How  the  apt  tad» 
for  universal  ideas  has  renewed  the  science  of  language,  mythology, 
esthetics,  history,  ezegesis^  theology,  and  metaphysics — How  the  meta- 
physical bent  has  transformed  poetry. 
HI.  Capital  idea  derived  thence  —  Conception  of  essential  and  complementary 

parts — New  conception  of  nature  and  man. 
IV.  Inconvenience  of  this  aptitude— Gratuitous  hypothesis  and  vague  abstractici 

—Transient  discredit  of  German  speculations. 
y.  How  each  nation  may  re-forge  them— Ancient  examplee :  Spain  in  the  six* 
tienth  end  seventeenth  centmiee— The  Puritane  and  Janseniste  in  tht 
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■erenteenth  oentary — France  in  the  eighteenth  centmy-^By  what  roftili 
these  ideas  may  enter  France — Poailivism — Criticism. 
TL  By  what  roads  these  ideas  may  enter  England — Exact  and  positlTe  mind^ 
Impassioned  and  poetic  Inspiration— Boad  followed  by  Carlyle. 

f  8.— Philosophy,  Morality,  and  Criticism. 

■If  MSTHOO  IS  MORAL»  NOT  8CIENTIFI0— WHEREIN  HE  RBSRMBT.EB  THS  TUKSTAS% 
— 8AET0K  BEftAETUS. 

L  Sensible  things  are  bnt  appearanceB— Divine  and  mysterions  character  of 

existence — His  metaphysics. 
II.  How  we  may  form  into  one  anotWy  podtiye,  poetic,  spiritualiftiCy  uid 
mystical  ideas — How  in  Carlyle  German  metaphysics  are  altered  into 
English  Puritanism. 

III.  Moral  character  of  this  mysticism — Conception  of  duty — Conception  of  God. 

IV.  Conception  of  Christianity — Genuiue  and  conventional  Christianity — Other 

religions — Limit  and  scope  of  doctrine. 
V.  Criticism— What  weight  it  gives  to  writers — What  class  of  writera  it  exalts 
— What  class  of  writera  it  depreciates — His  {esthetics — ^His  judgment  of 
Voltaire. 
TL  Future  of  criticism — ^Wherein  it  is  contrary  to  the  prejudiceB  of  the  age  and 
of  its  Tocation— Taste  has  but  a  relative  authority. 

f  4.— Conception  of  History. 

I.  Supreme  importance  of  great  men — They  are  lefealeFs— Tkcy  most  bo 
venerated. 

IL  Connection  between  this  and  the  German  conception — ^Wherein  Garlyle  ii 
imitative— Wherein  he  is  original — Scope  of  his  conception. 

III.  How  genuine  history  is  that  of  heroic  sentiments — Genuine  historians  are 
artists  and  psychologists. 

IT.  His  history  of  Cromwell — Why  it  ii  only  composed  of  texts  connected 
by  a  commentary  —  Its  novelty  and  worth  —  How  we  should  consider 
Cromwell  and  the  Puritans — Importance  of  Puritanism  in  modem  civilisa- 
tion— Carlyle  admires  it  unreservedly. 
V.  His  history  of  the  French  Revolution— Severity  of  his  judgment — ^Wherein 
he  has  sight  of  the  truth,  and  wherein  he  is  unjust 

VI  His  judgment  of  modem  England — Against  the  taste  for  comfort  and  the 
lukawarmness  of  convictions — Gloomy  forebodings  for  the  future  of  modem 
democracy — ^Against  the  authority  of  votes — Monarchical  theory. 

fil.  Criticism  of  these  theories— Dangen  of  enthusiasm — Comparison  of  Cailyle 
and  Macaolay. 

WHEN  you  ask  Englishmen,  especially  those  tinder  forty,  who 
amongst  them  are  the  thinking  men,  they  first  mentioo 
Carlyle ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  advise  you  not  to  read  him,  warn- 
ing you  that  you  will  not  understand  him  at  alL  Then,  of  oourse^ 
we  hasten  to  get  the  twenty  volumej  of  Carlyle— criticism,  history, 
pamphlets,  fantasies,  philosophy;  we  read  them  with  very  8tnmg3 
emotions,  contradicting  every  morning  our  opini<>n  of  the  nig:bt  befora 
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"We  discover  at  last  that  we  are  in  presence  of  an  extraordinary  animal, 
a  relio  of  a  lost  family,  a  sort  of  mastodon,  lost  in  a  \i'orld,  not  made 
for  him.  We  rejoice  in  this  zoological  good  luck,  and  dissect  him  with 
VEiinQte  ouriosity,  telling  ourselves  that  we  shall  probably  never  find 
Another  animal  like  him. 

§  1. — Sttle  ahd  Mird. 
We  are  at  first  put  out  All  is  new  here— ideas,  style,  tone,  the 
•hape  of  the  phrases,  and  the  very  vocabulary.  He  takes  everything 
in  a  contrary  meaning,  does  violence  to  everything,  expressions  and 
things.  With  him  paradoxes  are  set  down  for  principles;  common 
sense  takes  the  form  of  absurdity.  We  are.  as  it  were,  carried  into 
»n  unknown  world,  whose  inhabitants  walk  head  downwards,  feet  in 
the  air,  dressed  in  motley,  as  great  lords  and  maniacs,  with  contortions, 
jerks,  and  cries ;  we  are  grievously  stunned  by  these  extravagant  and 
discordant  sounds ;  we  want  to  stop  our  ears,  we  have  a  headache,  we 
are  obliged  to  decipher  a  new  language.  We  see  upon  the  table 
volumes  which  ought  to  be  as  clear  as  possible — The  History  hf  the 
French  Revohitwn,  for  instance ;  and  there  we  read  these  headings  to 
the  chapters :  ^Realised  Ideals — Viaticum — Astrsea  Redux — Petition  in 
Hieroglyphs— Windbags — Mercury  de  Br^z^ — Broglie  the  War-God.' 
We  ask  ourselves  what  connection  there  can  be  between  these  riddles 
and  such  simple  events  as  we  all  know.  We  then  perceive  that 
Carlyle  always  speaks  in  riddles.  ^Logic-choppers'  is  the  name  he 
gives  to  the  analysts  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  *  Beaver  science '  is 
his  word  for  the  catalogues  and  classifications  of  our  modem  men  of 
science.  *  Transcendental  moonshine '  signifies  the  philosophical  and 
sentimental  dreamt  imported  from  Germany.  The  religion  of  the 
*  rotatory  calabash'  means  external  and  mechanical  religion.^  He  can- 
not be  contented  with  a  simple  expression ;  he  employs  figures  at  every 
step ;  he  embodies  all  his  ideas ;  he  must  touch  forms.  We  see  that 
he  is  besieged  anJ  haunted  by  sparkling  or  gloomy  visions;  every 
thought  with  him  is  a  shock ;  a  stream  of  misty  passion  comes  bubbling 
into  his  overflowing  brain,  and  the  torrent  of  images  breaks  forth  and 
roUs  on  amidst  every  kind  of  mud  and  magnificence.  He  cannot 
reason,  he  must  paint  If  he  wants  to  explain  the  embarrassment  of 
a  young  man  obliged  to  choose  a  career  amongst  the  lusts  and  doubts 
of  the  age,  in  which  we  live,  he  tells  you  of: 

'A  world  all  rocking  and  plunging,  like  that  old  Roman  one  when  the  measure 
of  its  imquities  was  full ;  the  abysses,  and  subterranean  and  supernal  deluges, 
plainly  ^roken  loose  ;  in  the  wild  dim-lighted  chaos  all  stars  of  Heaven  gone  out 
No  star  fyf  Heaven  visible,  hardly  now  to  any  man  ;  the  pestiferous  fogs  and  foul 
szhalations  grown  continual,  have,  except  on  the  highest  mountain-tops,  blotted 
0 

1  because  the  Kalmucks  put  written  prayers  into  a  calabash  turned  by 
^  trind,  which  in  their  opinion  produces  a  perpetual  adoration.  In  tht 
ssui^  way  are  the  prayer-mills  of  Thibet  used.  Digitized  by  Google 
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out  an  stars :  will-o  •wiaps,  of  yariona  couraa  and  oolonr,  take  tihe  plasa  of  i 
Over  the  wild  aurglng  chaos,  in  the  leaden  air,  are  only  sadden  glares  of  rerohfr 
tionary  lightning ;  then  mere  darkness,  with  philanthropistic  phoqphoreac^iee^ 
empty  meteoric  lights  ;  here  and  there  an  ecclesiastical  luminaiy  still  horenn^ 
hanging  on  to  its  old  quaking  fixtures,  pretending  still  to  be  a  Hoon  or  Sun,-* 
though  visibly  it  is  but  a  Chinese  Lantern  made  of  paper  mainly^  with  tandle-tal 
fonlly  dying  in  the  heart  of  it'  * 

Imagine  a  Tolume,  twenty  volumes,  made  up  of  such  pictures,  imit«l 
by  exclamations  and  apostrophes ;  even  history — that  of  the  Frenck 
Revolution — is  like  a  delirium.  Carlyle  is  a  Puritan  seer,  before  whcse 
eyes  pass  scaffolds,  orgies,  massacres,  battles,  and  who,  besieged  by 
furious  or  bloody  phantoms,  prophesies,  encourages,  or  curses.  If  joq 
do  not  throw  down  the  book  from  anger  or  weariness,  you  will  looe 
your  judgment ;  your  ideas  depart,  nightmare  seizes  you,  a  medley  of 
contracted  and  ferocious  figures  whirl  about  in  your  head ;  you  bear 
the  howls  of  insurrection,  cries  of  war ;  you  are  sick ;  you  are  like 
those  listeners  to  the  Covenanters,  whom  the  preaching  filled  witb  dis- 
gust or  enthusiasm,  and  who  broke  the  head  of  their  prophet,  if  tbej 
did  not  take  him  for  their  leader. 

These  violent  outbursts  will  seem  to  you  still  more  violent  if  yo« 
mark  the  breadth  of  the.  field  which  they  traverse.  From  the  sublime 
to  the  ignoble,  from  the  pathetic  to  the  grotesque,  is  but  a  step  with 
Carlyle.  With  the  same  stroke  he  touches  the  two  extremes.  His 
adorations  end  in  sarcasms.  The  Universe  is  for  him  an  oracle  and  a 
temple,  as  well  as  a  kitchen  and  a  stable.  He  moves  freely  about, 
and  is  at  his  ease  in  mysticism,  as  well  as  in  brutality.  Speaking  o( 
the  setting  sun  at  the  North  Cape,  he  writes : 

'  Silence  as  of  death ;  for  Midnight,  even  in  the  Arctic  latitudes,  has  its  eharaa 
ter :  nothing  but  the  granite  cliffs  ruddy-tinged,  the  peaceable  gnrgle  of  that  slow^ 
heaving  Polar  Ocean,  over  which  in  the  utmost  North  the  great  Sun  hangs  low 
and  lazy,  as  if  he  too  were  slumbering.  Yet  is  his  cloud-couch  wrought  of  crimson 
and  cloth-of-gold ;  yet  does  his  light  stream  over  the  mirror  of  waters,  like  a 
tremulous  fire-pillar,  shooting  downwards  to  the  abyss,  and  hide  itself  under  my 
feet  In  such  moments.  Solitude  also  is  invaluable ;  for  who  would  speak^  or  bt 
'  looked  on,  when  behind  him  lies  all  Europe  and  Africa,  fast  asleep,  except  tha 
watchmen  ;  and  before  him  the  silent  Immensity,  and  Palace  of  the  Eteraai^ 
whereof  our  Sun  is  but  a  porch-lamp  f ' ' 

Such  splendours  he  sees  whenever  he  is  face  to  face  with  nature.  No 
one  has  contemplated  with  a  more  powerful  emotion  the  silent  start 
which  roll  eternally  in  the  pale  firmament  and  envelop  our  little 
world.  No  one  has  contt.mplated  with  more  of  religious  awe  the 
infinite  obscurity  in  which  our  slender  thought  appears  for  ai^  instant 
like  a  gleam,  and  by  our  side  the  gloomy  abyss  in  which  the  hot  fraiif 
of  life  is  to  be  extinguished.     His  eyes  are  habitually  fixed  kA  thk 

'  The  Life  of  John  Sterling,  ch.  v. ;  A  Prof  cation,  "" 

»  liartor  Besartus,  18G8,  bk.  ii.  ch.  viii. ;  'Je-Ure  of  I'idifferenc^  ' 
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taft  Darkness,  and  he  paints  with  a  shudder  of  yeneration  and  hope  th« 
effort  which  religions  have  made  to  pierce  them : 

'In  the  heart  of  the  remotest  momitains  rises  the  little  Kirk ;  the  Dead  all 
ibimbering  round  it,  under  their  white  memorial  stones,  "in  hope  of  a  happy 
lesnrrection :  "—dull  wert  thou,  0  Beader,  if  never  in  any  hour  (say  of  moaning 
Budnight,  when  such  Kirk  hung  spectral  in  the  sky,  and  Being  was  as  if  swallowed 
«p  of  Darkness)  it  spoke  to  thee — ^things  unspeakahle,  that  went  to  thy  soul's  souL 
Strong  was  he  that  had  a  Church,  what  we  can  call  a  Church  :  he  stood  thereby, 
though  "  in  the  centre  of  Immensities,  in  the  conflux  of  Eternities,"  yet  manlike 
towards  God  and  man :  the  vague  shoreleBS  Univerae  had  hecome  for  him  a  firm 
dty,  and  dwelling  which  he  knew.'  ^ 

Bembrandt  alone  has  beheld  these  sombre  visions  drowned  in  shade, 
traversed  by  mystic  rays  2  look,  for  example,  at  the  church  which  he 
has  painted;  glance  at  the  mysterious  floating  apparition,  full  of  radiant 
forms,  which  he  has  set  in  the  summit  of  the  sky,  above  the  stormy 
night  and  the  terror  which  shakes  mortality.'  The  two  imaginations 
liave  the  same  painful  grandeur,  the  same  scintillations,  the  same 
agony,  and  both  sink  with  like  facility  into  triviality  and  crudity.  No 
ulcer,  no  filth,  is  repulsive  enough  to  disgust  Carlyle.  On  occasion, 
he  will  compare  the  politician  who  seeks  popularity  to  *  the  dog  that 
was  drowned  last  summer,  and  that  floats  up  and  down  the  Thames 
with  ebb  and  flood.  .  .  .  You  get  to  know  him  by  sight  .  .  .  with  a 
painful  oppression  of  nose  .  .  .  Daily  you  may  see  him,  .  .  .  and 
daily  the  odour  of  him  is  getting  more  intolerable.**  Absurdities, 
incongruities,  abound  in  his  style.  When  the  frivolous  Cardinal  de 
Lom^ie  proposed  to  convoke  a  Plenary  Court,  he  compares  him  to 
*  trained  canary  birds,  that  would  fly  cheerfully  with  lighted  matches 
and  fire  cannon ;  fire  whole  powder  magazines.'  ^  At  need,  he  turns  to 
clownish  images.  He  ends  a  dithyramb  with  a  caricature:  he  bespatters 
magnificence  with  wild  fooleries  :  he  couples  poetry  with  rude  jests : 

'  The  Genius  of  England  no  longer  soars  Sunward,  world  defiant,  like  an  Eagle 
through  the  storms,  "mewing  her  mighty  youth,"  as  J.ohn  Milton  saw  her  do  :  th« 
Genius  of  England,  much  liker  a  greedy  Ostrich  intent  on  provender  and  a  whole 
•kin  mainly,  stands  with  its  other  extremity  Sunward  ;  with  its  Ostrich-head  stuck 
hito  the  readiest  hush,  of  old  Church-tippets,  King-cloaks,  or  what  other  "  shelter- 
ing Fallacy  "  there  may  be,  and  so  awaits  the  issue.  The  issue  has  been  slow  ; 
bnt  it  is  now  seen  to  have  been  inevitable.  No  Ostrich,  intent  on  gross  terrene 
provender,  and  sticking  its  head  into  Fallacies,  but  will  be  awakened  one  day,— in 
a  terrible  d-posteriori  manner,  if  not  otherwise ! '  * 

With  such  buffoonery  he  concludes  his  best  book,  nevef  quitting  his 
tone  of  gravity  and  gloom,  in  the  midst  of  anathemas  and  prophecies. 

'  Eigtory  of  the  French  Mevolution,  bk.  i.  ch,  ii. ;  MeaHzed  Ideals, 

In  the  Adoratiofh  of  the  Magi, 
»  Latter  Day  PampMets,  1850 ;  Stump  Orator,  85. 
«  The  French  Bevotution,  i.  bk.  iii.  ch.  vii. ;  Internecine, 
»  Orommies  Letters  and  Speeches,  iii.  x. ;  the-  end.      Google 
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He  needs  these  great  shocks.  He  cannot  remain  qniet,  cr  stick  to  om 
literary  province  at  a  time.  He  leaps  in  unimpeded  jerks  from  one  end 
of  the  iield  of  ideas  to  the  other  ;  he  confounds  all  styles,  jumbles  all 
forms,  heaps  together  pagan  allusions,  Bible  ren.iniscences,  Grermaa 
abstractions,  technical  terms,  poetry,  slang,  mathematics,  physiology, 
archaic  words,  neologies.  There  is  nothing  he  does  not  tread  down 
and  ravage.  The  symmetrical  constructions  of  human  art  and  thought, 
dispersed  and  upset,  are  piled  under  his  hands  into  a  vast  mass  of 
shapeless  ruins,  from  the  top  of  which  he  gesticulates  and  fights^  like 
a  conquering  savage. 

n. 

This  kind  of  mind  produces  humour,  a  word  untranslateable  m 
French,  because  in  France  they  have  not  the  idea.  Humour  is  a 
species  of  talent  which  amuses  Germans,  Northmen ;  it  suits  their 
mind,  as  beer  suits  their  palate.  For  men  of  another  race  it  is  dis- 
agreeable; they  oflen  find  it  too  harsh  and  bitter.  Amongst  other 
things,  this  talent  embraces  a  taste  for  contrasts.  Swift  jokes  with  the 
serious  mien  of  an  ecclesiastic,  performing  religious  rites,  and  develops 
the  most  grotesque  absurdities,  like  a  convinced  man.  Hamlet,  shaken 
with  terror  and  despair,  bristles  with  buffooneries.  Heine  mocks  his 
own  emotions,  even  whilst  he  displays  them.  These  men  love  travesties, 
put  a  solemn  garb  over  comic  ideas,  a  clown^s  jacket  over  grave  ones. 
Another  feature  of  humour  is  that  the  author  forgets  the  public  for 
whom  he  writes.  He  declares  that  he  does  not  care  for  it,  that  he 
needs  neither  to  be  understood  nor  approved,  that  he  thinks  and 
amuses  himself  by  himself,  and  that  if  his  taste  and  ideas  displease  it 
it  has  only  to  disappear.  He  wishes  to  be  refined  and  original  at  his 
ease ;  he  is  at  home  in  his  book,  and  with  closed  doors,  he  gets  into  his 
Slippers,  dressing-gown,  often  with  his  feet  in  the  air,  sometimes  with- 
out a  shirt  Carlyle  has  a  style  of  his  own,  and  marks  his  idea  in  his 
own  fashion;  it  is  our  business  to  understand  it.  He  alludes  to  a 
saying  of  Groethe,  of  Shakspeare,  an  anecdote  which  strikes  him  at  the 
moment ;  so  much  the  worse  for  us  if  we  do  not  know  it.  He  shouts 
when  the  fancy  takes  him ;  the  worse  for  us  if  our  ears  do  not  like  it 
He  writes  on  the  caprice  of  his  imagination,  with  all  the  starts  of  inven* 
tion ;  the  worse  for  us  if  our  mind  goes  at  a  different  pace.  He  catches 
on  the  wing  all  the  shades,  all  the  oddities  of  his  conception ;  the  worse 
for  us  if  ours  cannot  reach  them.  A  last  feature  of  humour  is  the 
irruption  of  violent  joviality,  buried  under  a  heap  of  sadnesses.  Absord 
indecency  appears  unannounced.  Physical  nature,  hidden  and  oppressed 
under  habits  of  melancholic  reflection,  is  laid  bare  for  an  instant 
Vou  see  a  grimace,  a  clown^s  gesture,  then  everything  resumes  iti 
wonted  gravity.  Add  lastly  the  imforeseen  flashes  of  imagination.  His 
humorist  covers  a  poet ;  suddenly,  in  the  monotonous  mist  of  prose,  at 
end  of  an  argument,  a  vista  shines ;  beautiful  or  ugly,  it  matten 
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not ;  it  is  enough  that  it  strikes  our  eyes.  These  inequalities  fairly  paini 
the  solitary,  energetic,  imaginative  German,  a  lover  of  violent  contrasts, 
confirmed  in  personal  and  gloomy  reflection,  with  sudden  up-wellings 
of  physical  instinct,  so  different  from  the  Latin  and  classical  races,  races 
of  orators  or  artists,  where  they  never  write  but  with  an  eye  to  the 
public,  where  they  relish  only  consequent  ideas,  are  only  happy  in  the 
spectacle  of  harmonious  forms,  where  the  fancy  is  regulated,  and  volup- 
tuousness appears  naturaL  Carlyle  is  profoundly  German,  nearer  to  the 
primitive  stock  than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  strange  and  unexampled 
m  his  fancies  and  his  pleasantries ;  he  calls  himself  ^  a  bemired  aurochs 
or  mas  of  the  German  woods,  •  .  •  the  poor  wood -ox  so  bemired  in 
the  forests.'  ^  For  instance,  his  first  book.  Sartor  ResartuSy  which  is  a 
clothes-philosophy,  contains,  a  propoa  of  aprons  and  breeches,  a  meta- 
physics, a  politics,  a  psychology.  Man,  according  to  him,  is  a  dressed 
animal.  Society  has  clothes  for  its  foundation.  '  How,  without  Clotlies, 
oonld  we  possess  the  master-organ,  soul's  seat|  and  true  pineal  gland  of 
the  Body  Social :  I  mean,  a  Pubse  :'  * 

'To  the  eye  of  vulgar  Logic,' says  he,  '  what  is  man t  An  omniToroiis  Biped 
Uiat  wears  Breeches.  To  the  eye  of  Pure  Reason  what  is  he  f  A  Soul,  a  Spirit, 
and  divine  Apparition.  Romid  his  mysterious  Me,  there  lies,  under  all  those  wool- 
rags,  a  Garment  of  Flesh  (or  of  Senses),  contextured  in  the  Loom  of  Heaven ; 
whereby  he  is  revealed  to  his  like,  and  dwells  with  them  in  Union  and  Division  ; 
and  sees  and  fashions  for  himself  a  Universe,  with  aziire  Starry  Spaces,  and  loDg 
Thcmsands  of  Years.  Deep-hidden  is  he  nnder  that  strange  Garment ;  amid  Soimds 
and  Colonrs  and  Forms,  as  it  were,  swathed-iny  and  inextricably  over-shrouded : 
yet  it  is  sky  woven,  and  worthy  of  a  God. '  * 

The  paradox  continues,  at  once  irregular  and  mystical,  hiding  theories 
un^r  follies,  mixing  together  fierce  ironies,  tender  pastorals,  love-stories, 
explosions  of  rage,  and  carnival  pictures.     He  says  well : 

'  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  incident  in  Modem  History  is  not  the  Diet  of 
Worms,  still  less  the  Battle  of  Austerlitz,  Wagram,  Waterloo,  Peterloo,  or  any 
other  Battle  ;  bat  an  incident  passed  carelessly  over  by  most  Historians,  and  treated 
with  some  degree  of  ridicule  by  others :  namely,  George  Fox's  making  to  hiirsell 
a  suit  of  Leather.'* 

For,  thus  clothed  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  lodging  in  a  tree  and  eating 
wild  berries,  man  could  remain  at  peace  and  invent  Puritanism,  that  is, 
conscience-worship,  at  his  leisure.  Thb  is  how  Carlyle  treats  the  ideas 
which  are  dearest  to  him.  He  jests  in  connection  with  the  doctrinei 
which  was  to  employ  his  life  and  occupy  his  whole  souL 

Would  you  like  an  abstract  of  his  politics,  and  his  opinion  about  his 
eountry  ?  He  proves  that  in  the  modem  transformation  of  religions 
two  principal  sects  have  risen,  especially  in  England ;  the  one  of  ^  Pool 
Slaves.'  the  other  of  Dandies.     Oi  the  first  he  says : 

*  J4f6  of  SUrling.       •  Sartor  Besartus,  bk.  i.  ch.  x. ;  Pure  Benson. 

*  Ibid.  ^  Ibid,  bk.  ill.  ch.  i. ;  Incident  i?h  Modern  History. 
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*  Something  Monastic  tliere  appeam  to  be  in  their  Constitition :  ire  find  tb&m 
,  bound  by  tiie  two  Monastic  Vows,  of  Porertj  and  Obedience ;  which  Tows,  esp»i 

eiaUy  the  fonner,  it  is  said,  they  obaerre  with  great  strictnees ;  nay,  as  I  ha;f« 
nnderstood  it»  they  are  pledged,  and  be  it  by  any  solemn  Nazarene  ordination  of 
not,  irrevocably  consecrated  thereto,  even  brfore  birth.  That  the  third  Monastie 
Vow,  of  Chastity,  is  rigidly  enforced  among  them,  I  find  no  ground  to  conjectoro. 

'  Furthermore,  they  appear  to  imitate  the  Dandiacal  Sect  in  their  grand  principle 
cf  wearing  a  peculiar  Costume.  •  .  .  Their  raiment  consists  of  innumerable  skirts, 
lappets,  ai.i  irregular  wings,  of  all  cloths  and  of  all  colours ;  through  the  kby- 
riathic  intricacies  of  which  their  bodies  are  introduced  by  some  unknown  process. 
]  t  is  fastened  together  by  a  multiplex  combination  of  buttons,  thrums,  and  dcewera ; 
to  which  frequently  is  added  a  girdle  of  leather,  of  hempen  or  even  of  straw  rope, 
round  the  loins.  To  straw  tope,  indeed,  they  seem  partial,  and  often  wear  it  fay 
way  of  sandals.  •  •  • 

'  One  might  &ncy  them  worshippers  of  Hertha,  or  the  Earth :  for  they  dig 
atd  affectionately  work  continually  iu  her  bosom ;  or  else,  shut  up  in  privata 
Oratories,  meditate  and  manipulate  the  substances  derived  from  her ;  seldom  look* 
ing-up  towards  the  Heavenly  Luminaries,  and  then  with  comparative  indifiisronoe. 
Like  the  Druids,  on  the  other  hand,  they  live  in  dark  dwellings ;  often  even  break- 
ing their  glass-windows,  where  they  find  such,  and  sta£ng  them  up  with  pieces  of 
raiment,  or  other  opaqne  substances,  till  the  fit  obscurity  is  restor^.  .  •  • 

'  In  respect  of  diet  tKiey  have  also  their  observances.  All  Poor  SUves  am 
Rhizophagous  (or  Root-eaters) ;  a  few  are  Ichthyophagous,  and  use  Salted  Herrings: 
other  animal  food  they  abstain  from ;  except  indeed,  with  perhaps  some  strange 
inverted  fragment  of  a  Brahminical  feeling,  such  animals  as  die  a  natural  death. 
Their  universal  sustenance  is  the  root  named  Potato,  cooked  by  fire  alone.  .  .  • 
In  all  their  Religious  Solemnities,  Potheen  k  said  to  be  an  indispensable  requisite^ 
and  largely  consumed.'  ^ 

Of  the  othei  sect  he  say« : 

*  A  certain  touch  of  Manicheism,  not  indeed  in  the  Gnostic  aha{ie,  is  diaeemibk 
enough  :  also  (for  human  Error  walks  in  a  cycle,  and  reappears  at  intervals)  a  not- 
inconsiderable  resemblance  to  that  Superstition  of  the  Athos  Monks,  who  by  fasting 
from  all  nourishment,  and  looking  intensely  for  a  length  of  time  into  their  own 
navels,  came  to  discern  therein  the  true  Apocalypse  of  Nature,  and  Heaven  Unveiled. 
To  my  own  surmise,  it  appears  as  if  this  Dandiacal  Sect  were  but  a  new  modifica- 
tion, adapted  to  the  new  time,  of  that  primeval  Superstition,  Self-vforship,  .  .  . 

'They  affect  great  purity  and  separatism  ;  distinguish  themselves  by  a  parti- 
cnlar  costume  (whereof  some  notices  wore  given  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  Volume) ; ' 
likewise,  so  far  as  possible,  by  a  particular  speech  (apparently  some  broken  Lingua* 
franca,  or  English-French) ;  and,  on  the  whole,  strive  to  maintain  a  true  Kacareae 
deportment,  and  keep  themselves  unspotted  from  the  world.' 

'  They  have  their  Temples,  whereof  the  chief,  as  the  Jewish  Temple  did,  stiuids 
in  their  metropolis ;  and  is  named  Almack\  a  word  of  uncertain  etymology.  They 
worship  principally  by  night ;  and  have  their  Highpriests  and  Highpriestesses^ 
who,  however,  do  not  continue  for  life.  The  rites,  by  seme  supposed  to  be  of  the 
Menadic  sort,  or  perhaps  with  an  Eleunnian  or  Cabiric  character,  are  held  strictly 
secret  Kor  are  Sacred  Books  wanting  to  the  Sect ;  these  they  call  FaaluomiiU 
KoveU  :  however,  the  Canon  is  not  completed,  and  some  are  canonical  and  oth«ia 
■of*  •  .  . 


■  SaHor  Be$a/rtus,  bk.  iu.  ch.  x. ;  The  Dandiaeal  Body.  GoO^  Md, 
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Their  obief  articles  of  faith  are : 

*  1.  Goats  should  have  notliing  of  the  trian^e  about  them ;  at  the  wme  Hbm^ 
wiinklea  bdiind  shoold  be  carefully  avoided. 

*5L  The  collar  is  a  veiy  important  point :  it  should  be  low  behind,  and  a]i^tl| 
raUed. 

*  8.  Ko  licence  of  fashion  can  allow  a  man  of  delicate  taste  to  adopt  the  poste* 
rial  loxnriance  of  a  Hottentot. 

'  4.  There  is  safety  in  a  swaUow-tail. 

*  6.  The  good  sense  of  a  gentleman  is  nowhere  more  finely  dereloped  than  is 
Mi  rings. 

*  6,  It  is  permitted  to  mankind,  nnder  certain  restrictions,  to  wear  white  waist- 


*  7.  The  troQserB  must  be  exceedingly  tight  across  the  hips. 

'  All  which  Propositions  I,  for  the  present,  content  myself  with  modesUy  but 
peremptorily  and  irrevocably  denylDg.'  ^ 

This  premised,  he  draws  conclusions : 

*  I  might  call  them  two  boundless  and  indeed  unexampled  Electric  Machines 
(temed  by  the  "  Machinery  of  Society  "),  with  batteries  of  opposite  quality ; 
Drudgism  the  Negative,  Dandyism  the  Positive :  one  attracts  hourly  towards  it 
and  appropriates  all  the  Positive  Electricity  of  the  nation  (namely,  the  Money 
thereof) ;  the  other  is  equally  busy  with  the  Negative  (that  is  to  say  the  Hunger), 
which  is  equally  potent.  Hitherto  you  see  only  partial  transient  sparkles  and 
sputters :  but  wait  a  little,  till  the  entire  nation  is  in  an  electric  state  ;  till  your 
whole  vital  Electricity,  no  longer  healthfully  Neutral,  is  cut  into  two  isolated  por- 
tions of  Positive  and  Negative  (of  Money  and  of  Hunger) ;  and  stands  there 
bottled-up  in  two  World-Batteries !  The  stirring  of  a  child's  finger  brings  the  two 
together ;  and  then — ^What  then  f  The  Earth  is  but  shivered  into  impalpable 
smoke  by  that  Doom's-thunderpeal :  the  Sun  misses  one  of  his  Planets  in  Space, 
and  thenceforth  there  are  no  eclipses  of  the  Moon.  Or  better  still,  I  might 
Bkan— •« 

He  stops  suddenly,  and  leaves  you  to  your  conjectures.  This  bitter 
pleasantry  is  that  of  a  furious  or  despairing  man,  who  desigpiedly,  and 
simply  by  reason  of  his  passion,  would  restrain  it  and  force  himself  to 
laugh ;  but  whom  a  sudden  shudder  at  the  €nd  reveals  just  as  he  is. 
In  one  place  Carlyle  says  that  there  is,  at  the  bottom  of  the  English 
character,  under  all  its  habits  of  calculation  and  coolness,  an  inextin- 
guishable furnace : 

*  Deep  hidden  it  lies,  far  down  in  the  centre,  like  genial  central  fire,  with 
stratum  after  stratum  of  arrangement,  traditionary  method,  composed  piodnctive- 
ness,  all  built  above  it,  vivified  and  rendered  fertile  by  it :  justice,  clearness,  • 
siler  ce,  perseverance  unhastiog,  unresting  diligence,  hatred  of  disorder,  hatred  of 
injustice,  which  is  the  worst  disorder,  characterise  this  people :  the  inward  fire  wa 
say,  as  all  such  fires  would  be,  is  hidden  in  the  centre.  Deep  hidden,  but  awaken* 
able,  but  immeasurable  ;  let  no  man  awaken  it.' 

It  is  a  fire  of  extraordinary  fierceness,  as  the  rage  of  devoted  Berserkin^ 
who,  once  rushing  to  the  heat  of  the  battle,  felt  no  more  their  wounds,  and 

"  Scurtor  Besartus,  bk.  iii  ch.  x. ;  T^.e  Dandiacal  Body^       *  Ibid. 
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iired,  fought,  and  killed,  pierced  with  strokes,  the  least  of  which  woul^ 
have  been  mortal  to  an  ordinary  man.  It  is  this  destructive  phvjnzj 
this  rousing  of  inward  unknown  powers,  this  loosening  of  a  ferocity, 
enthusiasm,  and  imagination  disordered  'and  not  to  be  bridled,  whidi 
appeared  in  these  men  at  the  Henaissance  and  the  Reformation,  and  a 
remnant  of  which  still  endures  in  Carlyle.  Here  ij  a  vestige  of  it,  in  a 
passage  almost  worthy  of  Swift,  which  is  the  abstract  of  hb  customary 
emotions,  and  at  the  same  time  his  conclusion  on  the  age  in  which  wi 
live: 

'  Supposing  swine  (I  mean  four-footed  swine),  of  sensibility  and  superior  logioal 
parts,  had  attained  sach  cnltore ;  and  could,  after  survey  and  reflection,  jot  down 
for  ns  their  notion  of  the  Universe,  and  of  their  interests  and  duties  there^ — might 
it  not  well  interest  a  discerning  public,  perhaps  in  unexpected  ways,  and  give  a 
stimulus  to  the  languishing  book-trade  I  The  votes  of  all  creatuies,  it  is  under* 
stood  at  present,  ought  to  be  had ;  that  3rou  may  "  legislate  "  for  them  with  better 
insight  "  How  can  you  govern  a  thing,"  say  many,  "  without  first  askini^  its 
vote  f "  Unless,  indeed,  you  already  chance  to  know  its  vote, — and  even  something 
more,  namely,  what  you  are  to  think  of  its  vote :  what  U  wants  by  its  vote  ;  and, 
still  more  important,  what  Nature  wanta^ — ^whioh  latter,  at  the  end  of  the  account^ 
the  only  thing  that  will  be  got  I —  -^Pig  Propositions,  in  a  rough  fOTm,  are 
•omewhat  as  follows : 

'  1.  The  Universe,  so  far  as  sane  conjecture  can  go,  is  an  immeasurable  SwineV 
trough,  consisting  of  solid  and  liquid,  and  of  other  contrasts  and  kinds  ^especially 
consisting  of  attainable  and  unattainable,  the  latter  in  immensely  greater  quantities 
for  most  pigs. 

'  2.  Moral  evil  is  unattainability  of  PigVwash  ;  moral  good,  attainability  of 
ditto. 

'  8.  '*  What  is  Paradise,  or  the  State  of  Innocence  ?  **  Paradise,  called  also  State 
of  Innocence,  Age  of  Gold,  and  other  names,  was  (according  to  Pigs  of  weak  judg- 
ment) unlimited  attainability  of  Pig's-wash  ;  perfect  fulfilment  of  one's  wishes,  so 
that  the  Pig*s  imagination  could  not  outrun  reality ;  a  fable  and  an  impossibility, 
as  Pigs  of  sense  now  see. 

'4.  "Define  the  Whole  Duty  of  Pigs."  It  is  the  mission  of  universal  Pi^ood, 
and  the  duty  of  all  Pigs,  at  all  times,  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  unattainable  and 
increase  that  of  attainable.  All  knowledge  and  device  and  effort  ought  to  be 
directed  thither  and  thither  only :  Pig  science,  Pig  enthusiasm  and  Devotion  have 
this  one  aim.     It  is  the  Whole  Duty  of  Pigs. 

'  5.  Pig  Poetry  ought  to  consist  of  universal  recognition  of  the  excellence  of 
Pig*s-wash  and  ground  barley,  and  the  felicity  of  Pigs  whose  trough  is  in  ordei^ 
and  who  have  had  enough :  Hrumph  1 

'  6.  The  Pig  knows  the  weather ;  he  ought  to  look  out  what  kind  of  wealJ;er 
itwiUbe. 

*  7.  "  Who  made  the  Pig  I "    Unknown  ; — ^perhaps  the  Pork- butcher. 

•  8.  "  Have  you  Law  and  Justice  in  Pigdom  ? "  Pigs  of  observation  have  dis* 
eemed  that  there  is,  or  was  once  supposed  to  be,  a  thing  called  justice.  Undo* 
niably  at  le^st  there  is  a  sentiment  in  Pig-nature  called  indignation,  revenge 
etc,  which,  if  one  Pig  provoke  another,  comes  out  in  a  more  or  less  deetmctive 
aianner  :  hence  laws  are  necessary,  amazing  quantities  of  laws.  For  quarrelling 
is  attended  with  loss  of  blood,  of  life,  at  any  rate  with  frightful  effusion  of  the 

genera)  stock  of  Hog'a-wash,  and  ruin  (temporary  ruin)  to  large  sections  of  thr 
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oniyeTsal  Swine's  trough :  wherefore  let  justice  be  observed,  that  so  qiiamiliiig  bi 
Sfoided. 

'  9.  "  What  is  justice  f  "  Tour  own  share  of  the  general  Swine's  trongh,  boI 
tmj  portion  of  my  share. 

'  10.  "  But  what  is  '  my '  share  f "  Ah  f  there,  in  fact,  lies  the  grand  diffi- 
culty ;  upon  which  Pig  science,  meditating  this  long  while,  can  settle  absolutely 
nothing.  My  share^hrumph  1 — ^my  share  is,  on  the  whole,  whateyer  I  can  contrire 
Ic  get  without  being  hanged  or  sent  to  the  hulks.'  ^ 

Such  is  the  mire  in  which  he  plunges  modern  life,  and,  beyond  aB 
others,  English  life ;  drowning  with  the  same  stroke,  and  in  the  same 
filth,  the  positive  mind,  the  love  of  comfort,  industrial  science,  Church, 
State,  philosophy,  and  law.  This  cynical  catechism,  thrown  in  amidst 
furious  declamations,  gives,  I  think,  the  dominant  note  of  this  strange 
mind  :  it  is  this  mad  tension  which  constitutes  his  talent ;  which  pro- 
duces and  explains  his  images  and  incongruities,  his  laughter  and  his 
rages.  There  is  an  English  expression  which  cannot  be  translated  into 
French,  but  which  depicts  this  condition,  and  illustrates  the  whole 
physical  constitution  of  the  race :  His  blood  is  up.  In  fact,  the  cold 
and  phlegmatic  temperament  covers  the  surface ;  but  when  the  roused 
blood  has  swept  through  the  veins,  the  fevered  animal  can  only  be 
slatted  by  devastation,  and  only  be  satiated  by  excess. 

m. 

It  seems  as  though  a  soul  so  violent,  so  enthusiastic,  so  savage,  so 
abandoned  to  imaginative  follies,  so  void  of  taste,  order,  and  measure, 
would  be  capable  only  of  rambling,  and  expending  itself  in  hallucina- 
tions, full  of  gloom  and  danger.  In  fact,  many  of  those  who  have  had 
this  temperament,  and  who  were  his  genuine  forefathers — the  Norse 
pirates,  the  poets  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Puritans  of  the  seven- 
teenth— were  madmen,  pernicious  to  others  and  themselves,  bent  on 
devastating  things  and  ideas,  destroying  the  public  security  and  their 
own  heart.  Two  entirely  English  barriers  have  restrained  and  directed 
Carlyle :  the  sentiment  of  actuality,  which  is  the  positive  spirit,  and 
of  the  sublime,  which  makes  the  religious  spirit ;  the  first  has  turned 
Idn.  to  real  things,  the  other  has  furnished  him  with  the  interpretation 
of  real  things :  instead  of  being  sickly  and  visionary,  he  has  become  a 
philosopher  and  a  historian. 

IV.     . 

We  must  read  his  history  of  Cromwell  to  understand  how  far  thia 
•etitiment  of  actuality  penetrates  him ;  with  what  knowledge  it  endows 
him  ;  how  he  rectifies  dates  and  texts ;  how  he  verifies  traditions  and 
genealogies ;  hew  he  visits  places,  examines  the  trees,  lookf  at  the 
brooks,  knows  the  agriculture,  prices,  the  whole  domestic  and  rural 
economy,  all  the  political  and  literary  circumstances ;  with  what  minute^ 

'  Latter.Day  Pamphlets,  1850;  /-^'K^^t'^^^oOgle 
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nesS;  precision,  and  vehemence  be  reconstructs  before  his  ejM  and 
before  oar  own  the  external  picture  of  objects  and  affairs,  the  internal 
picture  of  ideas  and  emotions.  And  it  is  not  simply  on  hb  part  con- 
science, habit,  or  prudence,  but  need  and  passion.  In  this  great 
obscure  void  of  the  past,  his  eyes  fix  upon  the  rare  luminous  points 
as  on  a  treasure.  The  black  sea  of  oblivion  has  swallowed  up  tl  n 
rest :  the  million  thoughts  and  actions  of  so  many  million  beings  hat  ^ 
disappeared,  and  no  power  will  make  them  rise  again  to  the  light. 
These  few  points  subsbt  alone,  like  the  tops  of  the  highest  rocks  of  ;i 
submerged  continent  With  what  ardour,  what  deep  feeling  for  the 
destroyed  worlds,  of  which  these  rocks  are  the  remains,  does  the 
historian  lay  upon  them  his  eager  hands,  to  discover  from  their  nature 
and  structure  some  revelation  of  the  great  droMrned  regiobs,  which  no 
eye  shall  ever  see  again !  A  number,  a  trifling  detail  about  expense, 
a  petty  phrase  of  barbarous  Latin,  is  priceless  in  the  sight  of  Carlyle. 
I  should  like  you  to  read  the  commentary  with  which  he  surrounds  the 
chronicle  of  the  monk  Jocelin  of  Brakelond/  to  show  you  the  impres- 
sion which  a  proved  fact  produces  on  such  a  soul ;  all  the  attention 
and  emotion  that  an  old  barbarous  word,  a  kitchen  list,  summons  up : 

'  Behold  therefore,  this  England  of  the  Tear  1200  was  no  chimerical  vacuity  or 
dreamland,  peopled  with  mere  vaporous  Fantasms,  Rymer's  Focdcra,  and  Doctrines 
of  the  Constitution  ;  but  a  green  solid  place,  that  grew  com  and  several  other 
things.  Th^  sun  shone  on  it ;  the  vicissitude  of  seasons  and  human  fortunes. 
Cloth  was  woven  and  worn  ;  ditches  were  dug,  furrow-fields  ploughed,  and  houses 
built  Day  by  day  all  men  and  cattle  rose  to  labour,  and  night  by  night  returned 
home  weary  to  their  several  lairs.  .  .  .  The  Doimntu  Rtx^  at  departing,  gave  na 
**  thirteen  sterlingH,"  one  shilling  and  one  penny,  to  say  a  mass  for  him.  •  .  .  Foe 
king  Lackland  was  there,  verily  he.  .  .  .  There,  we  say,  is  the  grand  peculiarity  ; 
the  immeasurable  one  ;  distinguishing,  to  a  really  infinite  degree,  the  poorest  his- 
torical Fact  from  all  Fiction  whatsoever.  "Fiction,"  "Imagination,"  "Imaginative 
poetry,"  kc.  &c.,  except  as  the  vehicle  for  truth,  or  is  fact  of  some  sort .  .  .  what  is 
it  t  *  .  .  .  And  yet  these  grim  old  walls  are  not  a  dilettantism  and  dubiety ;  they 
are  an  earnest  fact  It  was  a  most  real  and  serious  purpose  they  were  built  fori 
Yes,  another  world  it  was,  when  these  black  ruins,  white  in  their  new  mortar  and 
fresh  chiselling,  fii-st  saw  the  sun  as  walls,  long  ago.  .  .  .  Their  arehitecture, 
belfries,  land-carucates  ?  Yes, — and  that  is  but  a  small  item  of  the  matter.  Does 
it  never  give  thee  pause,  this  other  strange  item  of  it,  that  men  then  had  a  soaZ, — 
ny  by  liearsay  alone,  and  as  a  figure  of  speech  ;  but  as  a  truth  that  they  htew,  and 
pra  ;tically  went  upon !  * » 

And  then  he  tries  to  resuscitate  this  soul  before  our  eyes ;  for  this  if 
his  special  feature,  the  special  feature  of  every  historian  who  has  the 
sentiment  of  actuality,  to  understand  that  parchments,  walls,  dress, 
bodies  themselves,  are  only  cloaks  and  documents ;  that  the  true  fart 
is  the  inner  feeling  of  men  who  have  lived,  that  the  only  important 

»  In  Past  and  Present,  bk.  ii.        »  Ibid.  bk.  ii.  ch.  i. ;  Jocelin  of  Brahelond 
•  Ibid.  ch.  ii. ;  St.  Edmondsburg,  ^  t 
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hd  U  the.  state  and  structure  of  their  soul,  that  the  first  and  uniqua 
busiiiess  is  to'  reach  that  inner  feeling,  that  all  diverges  from  it.  We 
must  tell  ourselves  this  fact  over  and  over  again :  history  is  but  the 
history  of  the  heart ;  we  have  to  search  out  the  feelings  of  past 
generations,  and  nothing  else.  This  is  what  Carlyle  perceives ;  man  is 
before  him,  risen  from  the  dead ;  he  penetrates  within  him,  sees  that 
he  feels,  suffers,  and  wills,  in  that  special  and  individual  manner,  now 
ibidiitely  lost  and  extinguished,  in  which  he  did  feel,  suffer,  and  wilL 
And  he  looks  upon  this  sight,  not  coldly,  like  a  man  who  only  half  sees 
things  in  a  gray  mist,  indistinctly  and  uncertain,  but  with  aU  the  force 
of  his  heart  and  sympathy,  like  a  convinced  spectator,  for  whom  past 
things,  once  proved,  are  as  present  and  visible  as  the  corporeal  objects 
which  his  hand  handles  and  touches,  at  the  very  moment  He  feels 
this  fact  so  clearly,  that  he  bases  upon  it  all  his  philosophy  and  history. 
In  his  opinion,  great  men,  kings,  writers,  prophets,  and  poets  are  only 
great  in  thb  sense  :* 

'  It  is  the  property  of  the  hero,  in  every  time,  in  every  place,  in  every  8itaation« 
tiist  he  oomes  bock  to  reality ;  that  he  stands  upon  things,  and  not  shows  of 

The  great  man  discovers  some  unknown  or  neglected  fact,  proclaims  it ; 
men  hear  him,  follow  him  ;  and  this  is  the  whole  of  history.  And  not 
only  does  he  discover  and  proclaim  it,  but  he  believes  and  sees  it.  He 
believes  it,  not  as  hearsay  or  conjecture,  like  a  truth  simply  probable 
and  handed  down ;  he  sees  it  personally,  face  to  face,  with  absolute  and 
indomitable  faith ;  he  deserts  opinion  for  conviction,  tradition  for  intui- 
tion. Carlyle  is  so  steeped  in  his  process,  that  he  applies  it  to  all  great 
men.  And  he  is  not  wrong,  for  there  is  none  more  potent.  Wherever 
ie  penetrates  with  this  lamp,  he  carries  a  light  not  known  before.  He 
pierces  mountains  of  paper  erudition,  and  enters  into  the  hearts  of  men. 
Everywhere  he  goes  beyond  political  and  conventional  history.  He 
divines  characters,  comprehends  the  spirit  of  extinguished  ages,  feels 
better  than  an  £nglbhman,  better  than  Macaulay  himself,  the  great  re- 
volutions of  the  souL  He  is  almost  German  in  his  force  of  imagination, 
bis  antiquarian  perspicacity,  his  broad  general  views,  and  yet  be  iu  no 
iealer  in  guesses.  The  national  common  sense  and  the  energetic  crav- 
ing for  profound  belief  retain  him  on  the  limits  of  supp^ition;  when  he 
does  guess,  he  gives  it  for  wlmt  it  is  worth.  He  has  no  taste  for  hazardous 
history.  He  rejects  hearsay  and  legends ;  h*.  accepts  only  partially, 
and  under  reserve,  the  Germanic  etymologies  and  hypotheses.  He 
wishes  to  draw  from  history  a  positive  and  active  law  for  himself  and  us. 
He  expels  and  tears  away  from  it,  all  the  doubtful  and  agreeable  addi- 
tions which  scientific  curiosity  and  romantic  imagination  accumulate 
He  puts  aside  this  parasitic  growth  to  seize  the  useful  and  solid  wood. 
And  when  he  has  seized  it,  he  drags  it  so  energetically  before  us,  in  ordei 

•  Le^ures  on  Heroes,  186a     ^zed  by  GoOglc 
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to  make  us  touch  it,  he  handles  it  in  so  violent  a  manner,  he  places  H 
under  such  a  glaring  light,  he  illuminates  it  by  such  coarse  contrasts  ol 
extraordinary  images,  that  we  are  infected,  and  in  spite  of  ourselyes 
reach  the  intensity  of  his  belief  and  vision. 

He  goes  beyond,  or  rather  is  carried  beyond  this.  The  facts  seubd 
upon  by  this  vehement  imagination,  are  melted  in  it  as  in  a  fire.  Beneath 
this  fury  of  conception,  all  vacillates.  Ideas,  changed  into  hallucina- 
tions, lose  their  solidity,  beings  are  like  dreams ;  the  world,  appearing 
in  a  nightmare,  seems  no  more  than  a  nightmare;  the  attestation  of  the 
bodily  senses  loses  its  weight  before  inner  visions  as  lucid  as  itself, 
Man  finds  no  more  difference  between  his  dreams  and  his  perceptions 
Mysticism  enters  like  a  smoke  within  the  overheated  walls  of  a  ool* 
lapsing  imagination.  It  was  thus  that  it  once  penetrated  into  the 
ecstasies  of  ascetic  Hindoos,  and  into  the  philosophy  of  our  first  two 
centuries.  Throughout,  the  same  state  of  the  imagination  has  produced 
the  same  doctrine.  The  Puritans,  Carlyle*s  true  ancestors,  were  all 
inclined  to  it.  Shakspeare  reached  it  by  the  prodigious  tension  ol 
his  poetic  dreams,  and  Carlyle  ceaselessly  repeats  after  him  that  '  we 
are  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  madrs  of.*  This  real  world,  these  events 
so  harshly  followed  up,  circumscribed,  and  handled,  are  to  him  only 
apparitions ;  the  universe  is  divine.  *  Thy  daily  life  is  girt  with  wonder, 
and  based  on  wonder ;  thy  very  blankets  and  breeches  are  miracles.  •  •  • 
The  unspeakable  divine  significance,  full  of  splendour,  and  wonder,  and 
terror,  lies  in  the  being  of  every  man  and  of  every  thing ;  the  presence 
of  God  who  made  every  man  and  thing.* 

'  Atheistic  science  babbles  poorly  of  it,  with  scientific  nomenclatnres,  experi- 
ments, and  what-not,  as  if  it  were  a  poor  dead  thing,  to  be  bottled  up  in  LcydcB 
jars,  and  sold  over  counters :  but  the  natural  sense  of  man,  in  all  times,  if  he  wi. 
honestly  apply  his  sense,  proclaims  it  to  be  a  living  thing, — ah,  an  unspeakable^ 
godlike  thing  ;  towards  which  the  best  attitude  for  us,  after  never  so  much  science, 
is  awe,  devout  prostration  and  humility  of  sc'ul ;  worship  if  not  in  words,  then  ia 
silence.'^ 

In  fact,  this  is  the  ordinary  position  of  Carlyle.  It  ends  in  wonder. 
Beyond  and  beneath  objects,  he  perceives  as  it  were  an  abyss,  and  ii 
interrupted  by  shudderings.  A  score  of  times,  a  hundred  times  in  the 
Hittory  of  Hie  French  Revolution^  we  have  him  suspending  his  account, 
and  dreaming.  The  immensity  of  the  black  night  in  which  the  human 
apparitions  rise  for  an  instant,  the  fatality  of  the  crime  which,  onoe 
committed,  remains  attached  to  the  chain  of  events  as  by  a  link  of  iron, 
the  mysterious  conduct  which  impels  these  floating  masses  to  an  unknown 
but  inevitable  end,  are  the  great  and  sinister  images  which  haunt  him. 
He  dreams  anxiously  of  this  focus  of  existence,  of  which  we  are  only 
the  reflection.  He  walks  fearfully  amongst  this  people  of  shadows,  and 
tells  himself,  that  he  too  is  a  shadow.     He  is  troubled  by  the  thought 

I  - 
*  Leetuf'9  on  Heroes,  i. ;  TJie  Hero  a^  Divinity. 
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that  these  human  phantoms  have  their  substance  elsewhere,  and  will 
answer  to  etemitj  for  their  short  passage.  He  ores  and  trembles  at 
^e  idea  of  this  motionless  world,  of  which  ours  is  but  the  mutable 
figure.  He  divines  in  it  something  august  and  terrible.  For  he 
shapes  it,  and  he  shapes  our  world  according  to  his  own  mind ;  be 
defines  it  by  the  emotions  which  he  draws  from  it,  and  figures  it  by  the 
impressions  which  he  receives  from  it  A  moving  chaos  of  splendid 
risions,  of  infinite  pc-ispectives,  stirs  and  boils  within  him  at  the  least 
event  which  he  touches ;  ideas  abound,  violent,  mutually  jostling,  driven 
from  all  sides  of  the  horizon  amidst  darkness  and  the  flashes  of  light- 
ning :  his  thought  is  a  tempest,  and  he  attributes  to  the  universe  the  ' 
magnificence,  the  obscurities,  and  the  terrors  of  a  tempest  Such  a 
conception  is  the  true  source  of  religious  and  moral  sentiment  The 
man  who  is  penetrated  by  them  passes  his  life,  like  a  Puritan,  in 
veneration  and  fear.  Carlyle  passes  his  in  expressing  and  impressing 
veneration  and  fear,  and  all  bis  books  are  preachings. 


Here  truly  is  a  strange  mind,  and  one  which  makes  ns  reflect 
Nothing  is  more  calculated  to  manifest  truths  than  these  eccentric 
beings.  It  will  not  be  time  misspent  to  discover  the  true  position  of 
this  mind,  and  to  explain  for  what  reasons,  and  in  what  measure,  he 
most  fail  to  possess,  or  must  attain  to,  beauty  and  truth. 

As  soon  as  we  wish  to  begin  to  think,  we  have  before  us  a  whole 
and  distinct  object — ^that  is,  an  assemblage  of  details  connected  amongst 
themselves,  and  separated  from  their  surroundings.  Whatever  the 
object,  tree,  animal,  sentiment,  event,  it  is  always  the  same ;  it  always 
has  parts,  and  these  parts  always  form  a  whole :  this  gruup,  more  or 
less  vast,  comprises  others,  and  is  comprised  in  others,  so  that  the 
smallest  portion  of  the  universe  is,  like  the  entire  universe,  a  group. 
Thus  the  whole  employment  of  human  thought  is  to  reproduce  groups. 
According  as  a  mind  is  fit  for  this  or  not,  it  is  capable  or  incapable. 
According  as  it  can  reproduce  great  or  small  groups,  it  is  gieat  or 
small.  According  as  it  can  produce  complete  groups,  or  only  certain 
if  their  paits,  it  is  complete  or  partial. 

What  is  it,  then,  to  reproduce  a  group  ?  It  is  first  to  separate  there- 
from all  the  parts,  then  to  arrange  them  in  ranks  according  to  their 
lesemblances,  then  to  form  these  ranks  into  families,  lastly  to  combine 
the  whjle  under  some  general  and  dominant  mark ;  in  short,  to  imitate 
the  hierarchical  classifications  of  science.  But  the  task  is  not  ended 
there :  this  hierarchy  is  not  an  artificial  and  external  arrangement,  but  a 
natural  and  internal  necessity.  Things  are  not  dead,  but  living ;  there 
IS  in  them  a  force  which  produces  and  organises  this  group,  which 
binds  together  the  details  and  the  whole,  which  repeats  the  type  in  nil 
its  parts.  It  is  this  force  which  the  mind  must  reproduce  in  itself,  with 
all  its  cfiects ;  it  must  perceive  it  by  rebound  and  sympathy  :  this  foics 
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must  engender  in  tlie  mind  the  entire  group,  and  mnat  be  developed 
within  it  as  without  it :  the  series  of  internal  ideas  must  imitate  tlie 
series  of  external ;  the  emotion  must  follow  the  oonception,  yvioa  most 
complete  analysis ;  the  mind  must  become,  like  nature,  creative.  Then 
only  can  we  say,  We  know. 

All  minds  take  one  or  other  of  these  routes,  and  are  divided  bj 
thorn  into  two  great  classes,  corresponding  to  opposite  temperaments. 
In  the  first  are  the  plain  men  of  science,  the  popularisers,  orat<»^ 
writers — in  general,  the  classical  ages  and  the  Latin  races ;  in  the  second 
are  the  poets,  prophets,  commonly  the  inventors — in  general,  the  romaii-> 
tic  ages  and  the  Germanic  races.  The  first  proceed  gradually  from  one 
idea  to  the  next :  they  are  methodical  and  cautious ;  they  speak  for  the 
world  at  large,  and  prove  what  they  say ;  they  divide  the  field  which 
they  would  traverse  into  sections  to  begin  with,  in  order  to  exhaust 
their  subject ;  they  march  by  straight  and  level  roads,  so  as  to  be  sure 
against  a  fall ;  they  proceed  by  transitions,  enumeititions,  summariea ; 
they  advance  from  general  to  still  more  general  conclusions ;  they  form 
the  exact  and  complete  classification  oi  a  group.  When  they  go  beyond 
simple  analysis,  their  whole  talent  consists  in  eloquently  pleading  a 
thesis.  Amongst  the  contemporaries  of  Carlyle,  Mucaulay  is  the  most 
complete  model  of  this  species  of  mind.  The  others,  after  having 
.violently  and  confusedly  rummaged  amongst  the  details  of  a  group^ 
plunge  with  a  sudden  spring  into  the  mother-notion.  They  see  it  then 
in  its  entirety  ;  they  perceive  the  powers  which  organise  it ;  they  repro- 
duce it  by  divination ;  they  depict  it  in  miniature  by  the  most  expressive 
words,  the  strangest  ideas ;  they  are  not  capable  of  decomposing  it 
into  regular  series,  they  always  perceive  in  a  lump.  They  think  only 
by  sudden  concentrations  of  vehement  ideas.  They  have  a  vision  of 
distant  effects  or  living  actions  ;  they  are  revealers  or  poets.  Micbelet, 
amongst  the  French,  is  the  best  example  of  this  form  of  intellect,  and 
Carlyle  is  an  English  Michelet 

He  knows  it,  and  argues  plausibly  that  genius  is  an  intuitkm,  an 
insight : 

'  Oar  Professor's  method  is  not,  in  any  case,  that  of  common  school  Lcgte, 
where  the  truths  all  stand  in  a  row,  each  holding  by  the  skirts  of  the  other ;  but 
at  best  that  of  practical  Reason,  proceeding  by  large  Intuition  over  whole  synte- 
matie  groups  and  kingdoms ;  whereby,  we  might  say,  a  noble  complexity,  almost 
like  that  of  Nature,  reigns  in  his  Philosopliy,  or  spiritual  Picture  of  Natrra  •  • 
mighty  maze,  yet,  as  faitli  whispers,  not  without  a  plan.'  ^ 

Doubtless,  but  disadvantages  nevertheless  are  not  wanting ;  and,  in  tha 
first  place,  obscurity  and  barbarism.  In  order  to  understand  him,  we 
must  study  laboriously,  or  else  have  precisely  the  same  kind  of  mind  ai 
he.  But  few  men  are  critics  by  profession,  or  natural  seers ;  in  general, 
an  author  writes  to  be  understood,  and  it  is  annoying  to  end  in  enigmas 
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On  the  other  hand,  this  Tisionary  process  is  hazardous :  when  we  wish  tc 
leap  immediately  into  the  familiar  and  generative  idea,  we  run  the  risk 
of  falling  short ;  the  gradual  progress  is  slower,  but  more  sure.  Ths 
methodical  people,  so  much  ridiculed  by  Carlyle,  have  at  least  the 
advantage  OTei  him  in  being  able  to  verify  all  their  steps.  Moreover, 
these  vehement  divinations  and  assertions  are  very  often  void  of  pro^.  i 
Gsrlyle  leaves  the  reader  to  search  for  them :  the  reader  at  times  does 
not  search  for  them,  and  refuses  to  believe  the  soothsayer  on  his 
word.  Consider,  again,  that  affectation  infallibly  enters  into  this  style. 
It  must  assuredly  b*  inevitable,  since  Shakapeare  is  full  of  it  The 
simple  writer,  prosaic  and  rational,  can  always  reason  and  stick  to  his 
prose ;  his  inspiration  has  no  gaps,  and  demands  no  efforts.  On  the 
contrary,  prophecy  is  a  violent  condition  which  does  not  sustain  itself. 
When  it  fails,  it  b  replaced  by  grand  gesticulation.  Carlyle  warms  him- 
self up  in  order  to  continue  glowing.  He  struggles  hard ;  and  this  forced 
perpetual  epilepsy  is  a  most  shocking  spectacle.  We  cannot  endure  a 
man  who  wanders,  repeats  himself,  returns  to  oddities  and  exaggerations 
already  worn  bare,  makes  a  jargon  of  them,  declaims,  exclaims,  and 
makes  it  a  point,  like  a  wretched  bombastic  comedian,  to  upset  our 
nerves.  Finally,  when  this  species  of  mind  coincides  in  a  lofty  mind  with 
the  habits  of  a  gloomy  preacher,  it  results  in  objectionable  manners. 
Mahj  will  find  Carlyle  presumptuous,  coarse  ;  they  will  suspect  from  his 
theories,  and  also  from  his  way  of  speaking,  that  he  looks  upon  himself 
as  a  great  man,  neglected,  of  the  race  of  heroes ;  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
human  race  ought  to  put  themselves  in  his  hands,  and  trust  him  with 
their  business.  Certainly  he  lectures  us,  and  with  contempt.  He  de- 
spises his  epoch  ;  he  has  a  sulky,  sour  tone ;  he  keeps  purposely  on  stilts. 
He  disdains  objections.  In  his  eyes,  opponents  are  not  up  to  his  form 
He  bullies  his  predecessors :  when  he  speaks  of  CromwelFs  biographers^ 
he  takes  the  tone  of  a  man  of  genius  astray  amongst  pedants.  He  has 
the  superior  smile,  the  resigned  condescension  of  a  hero  who  feels 
himself  a  mart3rr,  and  he  only  quits  it,  to  shout  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
like  an  ill-taught  plebeian. 

All  this  is  redeemed,  and  more,  by  rare  advantages.  He  speaks 
truly  :  minds  like  his  are  the  most  fertile.  They  are  almost  the  only 
ones  which  make  discoveries.  Pure  classifiers  do  not  invent;  they 
are  too  dry.  *  To  know  a  thing,  what  we  can  call  knowing,  a  man 
must  first  hve  the  thing,  sympathise  with  it.*  '  Fantasy  is  the  organ 
of  the  Godlike,  the  understanding  is  indeed  thy  window ;  too  clear 
thou  canst  not  make  it ;  but  fantasy  is  thy  eye,  with  its  colour-giving 
retina,  healthy  or  diseased.'  In  more  simple  language,  this  means  that 
every  object,  animate  or  inanimate,  is  gifted  with  powers  which  con- 
stitute its  nature  and  produce  its  development ;  that,  in  order  to  know 
it,  we  must  recreate  it  in  ourselves,  with  the  train  of  its  potentialities, 
and  that  we  only  know  it  entirely  by  inwardly  perceiving  hU  its  ten* 
dencies,  and  inwardly  seeing  all  its  effects.     And  verily  this  process^ 
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wbich  b  the  imitation  of  nature,  is  the  only  one  by  which  we  caa 
penetrate  nature ;  s^hakspeare  bad  it  as  an  instinct,  and  Groetbe  as  s 
method.  Tliere  is  none  so  powerful  or  delicate,  so  fitted  to  the  oom« 
plexity  of  things  and  to  the  structure  of  our  mind.  There  is  nous 
more  proper  to  renew  our  ideas,  to  withdraw  us  from  formulas,  to 
deliver  us  from  the  prejudices  with  which  education  involves  us,  U 
overthrow  the  barriers  in  which  our  surroimdings  enclose  us.  It  is  by 
this  that  Carlyle  escaped  from  conventional  English  ideas,  penetrated 
into  the  philosophy  and  science  of  Germany,  to  think  out  again  in  hii 
own  manner  the  Germanic  discoveries,  and  to  give  an  oiigioal  thaoij 
of  man  and  of  the  universe. 


I  2. — ^VOCATIOH, 

It  is  from  Grennany  that  Carlyle  has  drawn  hit  greateat  ideas.  He 
studied  there,  he  knows  perfectly  its  literature  and  language,  he  sets 
this  literature  in  the  highest  rank,  he  translated  WiUtelm  Master^  he 
wrote  upon  the  Germain  writers  a  long  series  of  critical  articles,  he  has 
just  written  a  life  of  Frederick  the  Great  He  has  been  the  most 
recognised  and  most  original  of  the  interpreters  who  have  introduced 
the  German  mind  into  England.  This  is  no  mean  work,  for  it  is  in  a 
like  work  that  every  thinking  person  is  now  labouring. 


From  1780  to  1880  Germany  has  produced  all  the  ideas  of  om 
historic  age  ;  and  for  half  a  century  still,  perhaps  for  a  whole  century, 
our  great  work  will  be  to  think  them  out  again.  The  thoughts  which 
have  been  born  and  have  blossomed  in  a  country,  never  fail  to  pro* 
pagate  themselves  in  the  neighbouring  coimtries,  and  to  be  engrafted 
there  for  a  season.  That  which  is  happening  to  us  has  happened  twenty 
times  already  in  the  world ;  the  growth  of  the  mind  has  always  been 
the  same,  and  we  may,  with  some  assurance,  foresee  for  the  future  what 
we  observe  in  the  past.  At  certain  times  appears  an  original  form  of 
mind,  which  produces  a  philosophy,  a  literature,  an  art,  a  science,  and 
which,  having  renewed  human  thought,  slowly  and  infallibly  renew* 
all  human  thoughts.  All  minds  which  seek  and  find  are  in  the  current; 
they  only  progress  through  it:  if  they  oppose  it,  they  are  checked ;  if 
they  deviate,  they  are  slackened ;  if  they  assist  it,  they  are  carried 
beyond  the  rest.  And  the  movement  goes  on  so  long  as  there  remains 
anything  to  be  discovered.  When  art  has  given  all  its  worki,  philo- 
sophy all  its  theories,  science  all  its  discoveries,  it  stops;  another 
form  of  mind  takes  the  sway,  or  man  ceases  to  think.  Thus  at  the 
Renaissance  appeared  the  artistic  and  poetic  genius,  which,  bom  io 
Italy  and  carried  into  Spain,  was  there  extinguished  after  a  century 
and  a  half,  in  universal  extinction,  and  which,  with  other  characterif*- 
lc8|  transpUmted  into   France  and  Engknd,  ended  after  a  hundred 
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jean  in  the  refinements  of  mannerists  and  the  follies  of  soctarians, 
baring  produced  the  Reformation,  confirmed  free  thought,  and  founded 
teience.  Thus  with  Dryden  and  Malherbe  was  bom  the  oratorical  and 
dassical  spirit,  which,  having  produced  the  literature  of  the  seventeenth 
century  and  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth^  dried  up  under  the  sue- 
eessois  of  Voltaire  and  Pope,  and  died  after  two  hundred  years,  having 
polished  Europe  and  raised  the  French  Revolution.  Thus  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century  arose  the  philosophic  German  genius,  which,  having 
engendered  a  new  metaphysics,  theology,  poetry,  literature,  lingtdstic 
science,  an  exegesis,  erudition,  descends  now  into  the  sciences,  and 
continues  its  evolution.  No  more  original  spirit,  more  universal,  more 
fertile  in  consequences  of  every  scope  and  species,  more  capable  of 
transforming  and  reforming  everything,  has  appeared  for  three  hundred 
years.  It  b  of  the  same  order  as  that  of  the  Renaissance  and  of  the 
Classical  Age.  It,  like  them,  connects  itself  with  the  great  works  of 
contemporary  intelligence,  appears  in  all  civilised  lands,  is  propagated 
with  the  same  inward  qualities,  but  under  different  forms  It,  lika 
them,  is  one  of  the  epochs  of  the  world*s  hbtory.  It  is  encountered  in 
the  same  civilisation  and  in  the  same  races.  We  may  then  conjecture 
without  too  much  rashness,  that  it  will  have  a  like  duration  and  destiny. 
We  thus  succeed  in  fixing  with  some  precision  our  place  in  the  endless 
stream  of  events  and  things.  We  know  that  we  are  almost  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  the  partial  currents  which  compose  it  We  can  detach 
the  form  of  mind  which  directs  it,  and  seek  beforehand  the  ideas  to 
which  it  conducts  us. 

IL 

Wherein  connsts  this  form  ?  In  the  power  of  discovering  general 
ideas.  No  nation  and  no  age  has  possessed  it  in  so  high  a  degree  as 
the  Germans.  Thb  b  their  governing  faculty;  it  is  by  thb  power 
thai  they  have  produced  all  they  have  done.  This  gift  is  properly 
that  of  comprehension  (begreifen).  By  it  we  find  the  aggregate  concep- 
tions (Begriffe) ;  we  reduce  under  one  ruling  idea  all  the  scattered  parts 
of  a  subject ;  we  perceive  under  the  divbions  of  a  group  the  common 
boud  which  unites  them;  we  conciliate  objections;  we  bring  down 
apparent  contrasts  to  a  profound  unity.  It  b  the  pre-eminent  philo* 
iophical  faculty ;  and,  in  fact,  it  b  the  philosophical  faculty  which  has 
impressed  its  seal  on  all  their  works.  By  it,  they  have  vivified  dry 
studies,  which  seemed  only  fit  to  occupy  pedants  of  the  academy  or 
seminary.  By  it,  they  have  divined  the  involuntary  and  primitive 
logic  which  has  created  and  organised  languages,  the  great  ideas  which 
are  hidden  at  the  bottom  of  every  work  of  art,  the  dull  poetic  emotions 
■nd  vague  metaphysical  intuitions  which  have  engendered  religions 
and  myths.  By  it,  they  have  perceived  the  spirit  of  ages,  civilisations, 
■nd  races,  and  transformed  into  a  system  of  laws  the  hbtory  which 
was  but  a  heap  of  facts.     By  it.  they  have  rediscovered  or  renewed  thf 
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•enae  of  dogmM^  oohnected  God  with  the  world,  man  with  natore,  spiiil 
with  matter,  perceived  the  suocessive  chain  and  the  original  necessity  of 
the  forms,  whereof  the  aggregate  is  the  universe.  By  it,  they  have 
created  a  science  of  linguistics,  a  mythology,  a  criticism,  an  esthetics, 
an  exegesis,  a  history,  a  theology  and  metaphysics,  so  new  that  they 
continued  long  incomprehensible,  and  could  only  be  expressed  by  a 
separate  language.  And  this  bent  was  so  dominant,  that  it  subjected 
to  its  empire  arts  and  poetry  themselves.  The  poets  by  it  have  become 
erudite,  philosophical ;  they  have  constructed  their  dramas,  epics,  and 
odes  after  prearranged  theories,  and  in  order  to  manifest  general  ideas. 
They  have  rendered  moral  theses,  historical  periods,  sensible ;  they  have 
created  and  implied  aesthetics ;  they  had  no  artlessness,  or  made  theix 
artlessness  an  instrument  of  reflection;  they  have  not  loved  their 
characters  for  themselves ;  they  have  ended  by  transforming  them 
into  symbols  ;  their  philosophical  ideas  have  broken  every  instant  out 
of  the  poetic  shape,  in  which  they  tried  to  enclose  Uiem ;  they  have 
been  all  critics,^  bent  on  constructing  or  reconstructing,  possessing 
erudition  and  method,  attracted  to  imagination  by  art  and  study, 
incapable  of  producing  living  beings  unless  by  science  and  artifice, 
really  systematical,  who,  to  express  their  abstract  conceptions,  have 
employed,  in  place  of  fonnulas,  the  actions  of  personages  and  the 
lausic  of  verse. 

IIL 

Fiom  this  aptitude  to  conceive  the  aggregate,  one  sole  idea  oould 
be  produced — the  idea  of  aggregates.  In  fact,  all  the  ideas  worked  out 
for  fifty  years  in  Germany  are  reduced  to  one  only,  that  of  development 
{Entmckelung)y  which  consists  in  representing  all  the  parts  of  a  group  as 
jointly  responsible  and  complemental,  so  that  each  necessitates  the  rest, 
and  that,  all  combined,  they  manifest,  by  their  succession  and  their  con- 
trastti,  the  inner  quality  which  assembles  and  produces  them.  A  score 
of  systems,  a  hundred  dreams,  a  hundred  thousand  metaphors,  have 
variously  figured  or  disfigured  this  fundamental  idea.  Despoiled  of  its 
trappings,  it  merely  afiSrms  the  mutual  dependence  which  imites  the 
terms  of  a  series,  and  attaches  them  all  to  some  abstract  property  within 
them.  If  we  apply  it  to  Nature,  we  come  to  consider  the  world  as  a 
scale  of  forms,  and,  as  it  were,  a  succession  of  conditions,  having  in 
themselves  the  reason  for  their  succes5don  and  for  their  existence,  coq« 
taining  in  their  nature  the  necessity  or  their  decay  and  their  limita 
tion,  composing  by  their  union  an  inaivisible  whole,  which,  sufiicing  for 
itself,  exhausting  all  possibilities,  and  connecting  all  things,  from  time 
and  s]>ace  to  existence  and  thought,  resemble  by  its  harmony  and  iti 
magnificence  some  omnipotent  and  immortal  god.  If  we  apply  it  to 
man,  we  come  to  consider  sentiments  and  thoughts  as  natunJ  and 
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necessary  prodncts,  linked  amongst  themselves  like  the  transformations 
of  an  animal  or  plant ;  which  leads  us  to  conceive  religions,  philosophies, 
literatures,  all  human  conceptions  and  emotions,  as  necessary  series  of 
a  state  of  mind  which  carries  them  away  on  its  passage,  which,  if  it 
returns,  brings  them  back,  and  which,  if  we  can  reproduce  it,  gives  us 
indirectly  the  means  of  reproducing  them  at  will.  These  are  the  tw6 
doctrines  which  run  through  the  writings  of  the  two  chief  thinkers  of 
the  century,  Hegel  and  Goethe.  They  have  used  them  throughout  as 
a  method,  Hegel  to  grasp  the  formula  of  everything,  Goethe  to  obtain 
the  vision  of  everything;  they  have  steeped  themselves  therein  so 
thoroughly,  that  they  have  drawn  thence  their  inner  and  habitual  sen- 
timents, their  morality  and  their  conduct  We  may  consider  them  to 
be  the  two  philosophical  legacies  which  modern  Germany  has  left  to 
the  human  race. 

IV. 

But  these  legacies  have  not  been  unmixed,  and  this  passion  for 
aggregate  views  has  marred  its  proper  work  by  its  excess.  It  is  rarely 
that  our  mind  can  grasp  aggregates :  we  are  imprisoned  in  too  narrow 
a  comer  of  time  and  space ;  our  senses  perceive  only  the  surface  of 
things ;  our  instruments  have  but  a  small  scope ;  we  have  only  been 
experimentalising  for  three  centuries ;  our  memory  is  short,  and  the  docu- 
ments by  which  we  dive  into  the  past  are  only  doubtful  lights,  scattered 
over  an  immense  region,  which  they  show  by  glimpses  without  illumi- 
Hating  them.  To  bind  together  the  small  fragments  which  we  are  able 
to  attain,  we  have  generally  to  guess  the  causes,  or  to  employ  general 
ideas  so  vast,  that  they  might  suit  all  facts ;  we  must  have  recourse 
either  to  hypothesis  or  abstraction,  invent  arbitrary  explanations,  or  be 
lost  in  vague  ones.  These,  in  fact,  are  the  two  vices  which  have  cor- 
rupted German  thought.  Conjecture  and  formula  have  abounded. 
Systems  have  multiplied,  some  above  the  others,  and  broken  out  into 
an  inextricable  growth,  into  which  no  stranger  dare  enter,  having  found 
that  every  morning  brought  a  new  budding,  and  that  the  definitive  dis- 
covery proclaimed  over-night  was  about  to  be  choked  by  another  infal- 
lible discovery,  capable  at  most  of  lasting  till  the  morning  after.  The 
public  of  Europe  was  astonished  to  see  so  much  imagination  and  so 
little  common  sense,  pretensions  so  ambitious  and  theories  so  hollow, 
such  an  invasion  of  chimerical  existences  and  such  an  overflow  of  use- 
less abstractions,  so  strange  a  lack  of  discernment  and  so  great  a  luxu- 
riance of  irrationality.  The  fact  was,  that  folly  and  genius  flowed  from 
the  same  source ;  a  like  faculty,  excessive  and  all-powerful,  produced 
discoveries  and  errors.  If  to-day  we  behold  the  workshop  of  human 
ideas,  overcharged  as  it  is  and  encumbered  by  its  works,  we  may  com- 
pare it  to  some  blast-furnace,  a  monstrous  machine  which  day  and  night 
has  flamed  unwearingly,  half  darkened  by  choking  vapours,  and  in 
which  the  raw  ore,  piled  heaps  on  heaps,  has  descended  bubbling  ui 
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glowing  ftreams  into  tbe  channels  in  which  it  has  become  hard.  No 
other  furnace  coold  have  melted  the  shapeless  mass,  crusted  over  with 
the  primitive  acorite ;  this  obstinate  elabora^on  and  this  intense  beal 
were  necessary  to  overcome  it.  Now  the  sluggish  tappings  burden  tkf 
earth ;  their  weight  discourages  the  hands  which  touch  thea ;  if  wv 
would  turn  them  to  some  use,  they  defy  us  or  break :  as  thej  are,  ihej 
are  of  no  use ;  and  yet  as  they  are,  they  are  the  material  for  erery  tool, 
and  the  instrument  of  every  work  ;  it  is  our  business  to  cast  them  own 
again.  Every  mind  must  carry  them  back  to  the  forge,  purify  them,  tern* 
per  them,  recast  them,  and  extract  the  pure  metal  from  the  rough  Biaan 

V. 

But  every  mind  will  re-forge  them  according  to  its  own  inner 
warmth ;  for  every  nation  has  its  original  genius,  in  which  it  moulds 
the  ideas  elsewhere  derived.  Thus  Spain,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  renewed  in  a  different  spirit  the  Italian  painting 
and  poetry.  Thus  the  Puritans  and  Jansenists  thought  out  in  new 
times  the  primitive  Protestantism ;  thus  the  French  of  the  eighteenth 
century  vridened  and  put  forth  the  liberal  ideas,  which  the  English  had 
applied  or  proposed  in  religion  and  politics.  It  is  so  in  the  present 
day.  The  French  cannot  at  once  reach,  like  the  Germans,  lo(tf 
aggregate  conceptions.  They  can  only  march  step  by  step,  starting 
from  concrete  ideas,  rising  gradually  to  abstract  ideas,  after  the  pro- 
gressive methods  and  gradual  analysis  of  Condillac  and  Descartes.  But 
this  slower  route  leads  almost  as  far  as.  the  other ;  and  in  addition, 
it  avoids  many  wrong  steps.  It  is  by  this  route  that  we  succeed  io 
correcting  and  comprehending  the  views  of  Hegel  and  Groethe  ;  and  if 
we  look  around  us,  at  the  ideas  which  are  gaining  ground,  we  find  that 
we  are  already  arriving  thither.  Positivism,  based  on  all  modem  ex- 
perience, and  freed  since  the  death  of  its  founder  from  his  social  and 
religious  fancies,  has  assumed  a  new  life,  by  reducing  itself  to  noting 
the  connection  of  natural  groups  and  the  chain  of  established  sciei  ces. 
On  the  other  hand,  history,  romance,  and  criticism,  sharpened  by  the 
refinements  of  Parisian  ciUture,  have  clearly  brought  forward  the  laws 
of  human  events ;  nature  has  been  shown  to  be  an  order  of  facts,  man 
a  continuation  of  nature ;  and  we  have  seen  a  superior  mind,  the  mosi 
delicate,  the  most  lofty  of  our  own  time,  resuming  and  modifying  the 
German  divinations,  expounding  in  the  French  manner  everything 
which  the  science  of  myths,  religions,  and  languages  had-  stored  up, 
beyond  the  Rhine,  during  the  last  sixty  years.^ 

VL 

The  growth  in  England  is  more  difficult;   for  the  aptitude  fot 
general  ideas  is  less,  and  the  mistrust  of  general  ideas  is  greater:  they 

*  M.  Renan.  ^  i 
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reject  at  onoe  a]l  that  remotely  or  nearly  seems  capable  of  injuring 
|iractical  morality  or  established  dogma.  The  positive  spirit  seems  as 
if  it  must  exclude  all  German  ideas ;  and  yet  it  is  the  positive  spirit 
which  introduces  them.  Thus  theologians,^  having  desired  to  repre- 
sent to  themselves  with  entire  clearness  and  certitude  the  characters  ol 
the  New  Testament,  have  suppressed  the  halo  and  mist  in  which  dis 
tance  enveloped  them ;  they  have  figured  them  with  their  garments, 
gestures,  accent,  all  the  shades  of  emotion  which  their  style  has  marked, 
with  the  species  of  imagination  which  their  age  has  imposed,  amidst  the 
scenery  which  they  have  looked  upon,  amongst  the  relics  before  which 
they  have  spoken,  with  all  the  circumstances,  physical  or  moral,  which 
learning  and  travel  can  render  sensible,  with  all  the  comparisona 
which  modem  physiology  and  psychology  could  suggest;  they  have 
^ven  us  their  precise  and  demonstrated,  coloured  and  graphic  idea ; 
ihey  have  seen  these  personages,  not  through  ideas  and  as  myths,  but 
lace  to  face  and  as  men.  They  have  applied  Macaulay*s  art  to  exegesis ; 
and  if  Grerman  erudition  could  pass  unmutilated  through  this  crucible, 
its  solidity,  as  well  as  its  value,  would  be  doubled. 

But  there  is  another  wholly  Germanic  route  by  which  German  ideas 
may  become  English.  This  is  the  road  which  Carlyle  has  taken  ;  by  this, 
religion  and  poetry  in  the  two  countries  are  correspondent ;  by  it  the 
two  nations  are  sisters.  The  sentiment  of  internal  things  (insight)  is 
in  the  race,  and  this  sentiment  is  a  sort  of  philosophical  divination.  At 
need,  the  heart  takes  the  place  of  the  brain.  The  inspired,  impassioned 
man  penetrates  into  things ;  perceives  the  cause  by  the  shock  which  he 
feels  from  it ;  he  embraces  aggregates  by  the  lucidity  and  velocity  ol 
his  creative  imagination ;  he  discovers  the  unity  of  a  group  by  the  unity 
of  the  emotion  which  he  receives  from  it  For,  as  soon  as  you  create, 
you  feel  within  yourself  the  force  which  acts  in  the  objects  of  your 
thought;  your  sympathy  reveals  to  you  their  sense  and  connection; 
intuition  is  a  finished  and  Uving  analysis ;  poets  and  prophets,  Shak- 
speare  and  Dante,  St.  Paul  and  Luther,  have  been  systematic  theorists, 
without  wishing  it,  and  their  visions  comprise  general  conceptions  ol 
man  and  the  universe.  Carlyle^s  mysticism  is  a  power  of  the  same  kind. 
He  translates  into  a  poetic  and  religious  style  German  philosophy.  He 
speaks,  like  Fichte,  of  the  divine  idea  of  the  world,  the  reality  whick 
lilts  at  the  bottom  of  every  apparition.  He  speaks,  like  Goethe,  of  the 
spirit  which  eternally  weaves  the  living  robe  of  Divinity.  He  borrows 
their  metaphors,  only  he  takes  them  literally.  He  considers  the  god, 
which  they  consider  as  a  form  or  a  law,  as  a  mysterious  and  sublime 
being.  He  conceives  by  exaltation,  by  painful  reverie,  by  a  confused 
sentiment  of  the  interweaving  of  existences,  that  unity  of  nature  which 
ihey  arrive  at  by  dint  of  reasonings  and  abstractions.  Here  is  a  last 
rcute,  steep  doubtless,  and  little  frequented,  for  reaching  the  summits 
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ft^m  which  German  thought  at  first  issued  forth.  Methodicil  analjab 
added  to  the  co-ordination  of  the  positive  sciences ;  French  criticism 
refined  hy  literary  taste  and  worldly  observation;  English  criticism 
supported  by  practical  common  sense  and  positive  intuition ;  lastly, 
in  a  niche  apart,  sympathetic  and  poetic  imagination :  these  are  the 
four  routes  by  which  the  human  mind  is  now  proceeding  to  reconquer 
the  sublime  heights  to  which  it  believed  itself  carried,  and  which  h 
has  lost.  These  routes  all  conduct  to  the  same  summit,  but  by  four 
different  distances.  That  by  which  Carlyle  has  advanced,  being  the 
lengthiest,  has  led  him  to  the  strangest  perspective.  I  will  let  hifli 
Q>eak  for  himself;  he  will  tell  the  reader  what  he  has  seen. 

§  3. — ^PinLOSOPHT,  MORAUTT,  AlO)  CRfncisv. 

*  However  it  may  be  with  Metaphysics,  and  other  abstract  Scicno*  origfaiJttiiig 
in  the  Head  ( Verstand)  alone,  no  Life- Philosophy  {Leben&phUosopMe),  such  as  this 
of  Clothes  pretends  to  be,  which  originates  equally  in  the  Charactor  {OemiUh),  and 
equally  speaks  thereto^  can  attain  its  significance  till  the  Chanotcr  rtaelf  is  known 
and  seen.'^ 

Carlyle  has  related,  under  the  name  of  Teufelsdroeckh,  all  the  succesdon 
of  emotions  which  lead  to  this  Life-Philosophy.  They  are  those  of  a 
modern  Puritan;  the  same  doubts,  despairs,  internal  conflicts,  exalta^ 
tions,  and  lacerations,  by  which  the  old  Puritans  arrived  at  faith :  it 
is  their  faith  under  other  forms.  With  him,  as  with  them,  the  spiritual 
and  inner  man  is  distinguished  from  the  exterior  and  carnal ;  extri- 
cates duty  from  the  solicitations  of  pleasure ;  discovers  God  through 
the  appearances  of  nature ;  and,  beyond  the  world  and  the  inglinohi  o^ 
;  perceives  a  supernatural  world  and  instinct. 


The  specialty  of  Carlyle,  as  of  every  mystic,  is  to  see  a  double  mean-  , 
ing  in  everything.     For  him  texts  and  objects  are  capable  of  two  inter- 
pretations: the  one  gross,  open  to  all,  serviceable  for  ordinary  life;  the 
other  sublime,  open  to  a  few,  serviceable  to  a  higher  life.    Carlyle  says : 

'  To  the  eye  of  vulgar  Logic,  what  is  man  ?  An  omnivorous  Bi^ed  that  wean 
Breeches.  To  the  eye  of  Pure  Reason  what  is  he  ?  A  Soul,  a  Spiiitj  and  divine 
Apparition.  Round  his  mysterious  Me,  there  lies,  under  aU  those  wool-rags,  t 
Garment  of  Flesh  (or  of  Senses),  contextured  in  the  Loom  of  Heaven.  .  .  .  Deep* 
hidden  is  he  under  that  strange  Grarment ;  amid  Sounds  and  Colours  and  Formi^ 
as  it  were,  swathed -in,  and  inextricably  over-shrouded :  yet  it  is  skywoven,  aad 
worthy  of  a  God.  *  ■ 

'  For  Matter,  were  it  never  so  despicable,  is  Spirit,  the  manifastation  of  Spirit: 
were  it  never  so  honourable,  can  it  be  more  ?  The  thing  Visible,  nay,  the  tbiii| 
Imagined,  the  thing  in  any  way  conceived  as  Visible,  what  is  it  but  a  Garment, 
a  Clothing  of  the  higher,  celestial.  Invisible,  "  nnimoginablo,  formless,  daik  witk 
excess  of  bright ! " '  ^ 

'  Sartor  Eesartns,  bk,  1.  eh.  xi. ;  P-rospeeUve, 
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'An  risible  things  are  emblems ;  what  thou  seest  is  not  there  on  its  mm  accomit  | 
ttiiotly  taken,  is  not  there  at  all :  Hatter  exists  only  spiritually,  and  to  represent 
some  Idee»  and  body  it  forth.' ^ 

Language,  poetry,  arts,  church,  state,  are  only  symbols : 

'  In  tiie  Symbol  proper,  what  we  can  call  a  Symbol,  there  is  ever,  more  or  less 
iistinctly  and  directly,  some  embodiment  and  revelation  of  the  Infinite ;  the 
Infinite  is  made  to  blend  itself  with  the  Finite,  to  stand  visible,  and  as  it  were, 
a^ainable  there.  By  Symbols,  accordingly,  is  man  guided  and  commanded,  made- 
happy,  made  wretched.  He  everywhere  finds  himse^  encompa&sed  with  Symbols, 
teoognised  as  such  or  not  recognised  :  the  Universe  is  but  one  vast  Symbol  of  God ; 
nay,  if  thou  wfl*  have  it,  what  is  man  himself  but  a  Symbol  of  Qod  ;  is  not  all 
that  he  does  symbolical ;  a  revelation  to  Sense  of  the  mystic  god-given  force  that 
kinhimf 

Let  na  rise  higher  still,  and  regard  Time  and  Space,  those  two  abysses 
which  it  seems  nothing  could  fill  up  or  destroy,  and  over  which  hover 
our  life  and  our  universe.  '  They  are  but  forms  of  our  thought.  .  .  . 
There  is  neither  Time  nor  Space ;  they  are  but  two  grand  fundamental, 
world-enveloping  appearances,  Space  and  Time.  These,  as  spun  and 
woven  for  us  from  before  Birth  itself,  to  clothe  our  celestial  Me  for 
dwelling  here,  and  yet  to  blind  it, — lie  all-embracing,  as  the  universal 
canvas,  or  warp  and  woof,  whereby  all  minor  illusions,  in  this  Phantasm 
Existence,  weave  and  paint  themselves/  '  Our  root  is  in  eternity ;  we 
seem  to  be  bom  and  to  die,  but  actually,  we  are. 

*  Know  of  a  truth  that  only  the  Time-shadows  have  perished,  or  are  perishable ; 
that  the  real  Being  of  whatever  was,  and  whatever  is,  and  whatever  will  be,  is  even 
now  and  for  ever.  .  .  .  Are  we  not  Spirits,  that  are  shaped  into  a  body,  into  an 
Appearance  ;  and  that  fade  away  again  into  air  and  Invisibility ! '  *  '  O  Heaven, 
it  is  mysterious,  it  is  awful  to  consider  that  we  not  only  carry  each  a  future  Ghost 
within  him  ;  but  are,  in  very  deed.  Ghosts  t  These  Limbs,  whence  had  we  them  ; 
this  stormy  Force  ;  this  life-blood  with  its  burning  Passion  ?  They  are  dust  and 
•hadow  ;  a  Shadow-system  gathered  round  our  ^Ie  ;  wherein,  through  some  mo- 
ments or  years,  the  Divine  Essence  is  to  be  revealed  in  the  Flesh. 

'  And  again,  do  we  not  squeak  and  gibber  (in  our  discordant,  screech-owlish 
debalings  and  recriminatings) ;  and  gUde  bodeful,  and  feeble,  and  fearful;  or 
aproar  {polUm),  and  revel  in  our  mad  Dance  of  the  Dead, — till  the  scent  of  the 
morning  air  snmmons  us  to  our  still  Home ;  and  dreamy  Kight  becomes  awake  and 
Oayr» 

What  is  there,  then,  beneath  all  these  vain  appearances  ?  What  it 
this  motionless  existence,  whereof  nature  is  but  the  *  changing  and 
living  robe  ? '  None  knows  ;  if  the  heart  divines  it,  the  mind  perceivea 
it  not.  *  Creation,'  says  one,  *  lies  before  us  like  a  glorious  rainbow ; 
but  the  fun  that  made  it  lies  behind  us,  hidden  from  us.'    We  haY« 


>  Airtor  Besartui,  bk.  L  ch.  xi ;  Protpeetwe* 

•  Ibid.  bk.  iii.  ch.  iU. ;  BymboU, 

•  Ibid.  bk.  Iii.  ch.  viiL  ,  Natural  Supernaturali^m. 

«  Mi,  Digitize!  biMDOgle 
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only  tlie  fentiment  tbereof,  not  the  idea.  We  feel  tliat  ihii  aniyerbe  ii 
beautiful  and  terrible,  but  its  essence  will  remain  ever  unnamed.  We 
have  only  to  fall  on  our  knees  before  this  Teiled  face;  wonder  and 
adoration  are  our  true  attitude : 

*  The  man  who  cannot  wonder,  who  does  not  hahitoally  wonder  (and  worship), 
were  he  President  of  innumerable  Royal  Societies,  and  carried  the  whole  MicamqfU 
CiUste  and  HegeVs  Philotophy,  and  the  epitome  of  all  Laboratories  and  Obserra- 
jfcories,  with  their  resnlts,  in  his  single  head, — ^is  but  a  Pair  of  Spectacles  behina 
which  there  is  no  Eye.  Let  those  who  have  Eyes  look  through  him,  then  he  nay 
tousefid. 

'  Thou  wilt  haye  no  Mystery  and  Mysticism  ;  wilt  walk  through  thy  world  by 
the  sunshine  of  what  thou  callest  Truth,  or  even  by  the  hand-lamp  of  what  I  call 
Attomey-lK^c :  and  " explain  "  all,  " account"  for  all,  or  believe  nothing  of  it 
l)ay,  thou  wilt  attempt  laughter ;  whoso  recognises  the  unfathomable,  all-pervading 
domain  of  Mystery,  which  is  everywhere  under  our  feet  and  among  our  hands  ;  to 
whom  the  Universe  is  an  Oracle  and  Temple,  as  well  as  a  Kitchen  and  Cattle-stall, 
— ^he  shall  be  a  delirious  Mystic ;  to  him  thon,  with  sniffing  charity,  wilt  pro- 
trusively  proffer  thy  Hand-lamp,  and  shriek,  as  one  ii^'ured,  when  he  Idcks  his  foot 
through  it.** 

'  We  speak  of  the  Volnme  of  Nature  ;  and  truly  a  Volume  it  is, — whose  Author 
and  Writer  is  Qod.  To  read  it  I  Dost  thou,  does  man,  so  much  as  well  know  ths 
Alphabet  thereof  f  With  its  Words,  Sentences,  and  grand  descriptive  Paget^ 
poetical  and  philosophical,  spread  out  through  Solar  Systems,  and  Thousands  ol 
Years,  we  shall  not  try  thee.  It  is  a  Volume  ¥fritten  in  celestial  hieroglyphs,  in  ths 
true  Sacred- writing ;  of  which  even  Prophets  are  happy  that  they  can  read  here  a 
line  and  there  a  line.  As  for  your  Institutes,  and  Academies  of  Science,  they 
strive  bravely  ;  and  from  amid  the  thick-crowded,  inextricably  intertwisted  hiero- 
glyphic writing,  pick  out,  by  dextrous  combination,  some  Letters  in  the  vulgar 
Cliaracter,  and  therefrom  put  together  this  and  the  other  economic  Bocipe,  ot  high 
avail  in  Practice.'* 

Do  you  believe,  perhaps, 

'  That  Nature  ia  more  than  some  boundless  Volume  of  snch  BedxHO,  or  Ivoge^ 
well-nigh  inexhaustible  Domestic-Cookery  Book,  of  which  the  whole  secret  will  ia 
this  manner  one  day  evolve  itself?  '•  ... 

'  And  what  is  that  Science,  which  the  scientific  head  alone,  were  it  screwed  ofl( 
and  (like  the  Doctor's  in  the  Arabian  tale)  set  in  a  basin;  to  keep  it  alive,  could 
prosecute  without  shadow  of  a  heart,  but  one  other  of  the  mecbanical  and  menial 
handicrafts,  for  which  the  Scientific  Head  (having  a  Soul  in  it)  is  too  noble  aa 
organ  I    I  mean  that  Thought  without  Beverence  is  barren,  perhaps  poisonous.'  * 

Let  the  scales  drop  from  your  eyes,  and  look : 

'  Then  sawest  thon  that  this  fair  Universe,  were  it  in  the  meanest  provines 

thereof^  is  in  very  deed  the  star-domed  City  of  God ;  that  through  every  stii^ 

through  every  grass-blade,  and  most  through  eveiy  living  Soul,  the  |^oiy  d  • 

preooal  GkMl  still  beama'* 

■■- 
'  Sanor  Jie9ar(ui,  bk.  L  ch.  x. ;  Pure  Beaton, 
«  Ibid,  bk.  ill.  ch.  viii. ;  Natwral  8upfm<awraU9m. 
»  Ibid,  *  Und,  bk.  i.  ch.  x. :  Pure  Beaeon 

*  Ibid,  bk.  ill.  ch.  viii. ;  Jfaturai  8upematuraU»iiiQQ\Q 
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*  Omeratkm  after  generation  takes  to  itself  the  Form  of  a  Body ;  and  forth- 
bning  from  Cimmerian  Night,  on  Heaven's  mission  appraks.  What  Force  and 
Fire  i^  in  each  he  expends :  one  grinding  in  the  mill  of  Industry ;  one,  hnnter- 
like,  climhing  the  giddy  Alpine  heights  of  Science  ;  one  madly  dashed  in  piecea 
on  the  rocks  of  Strife,  in  war  with  his  fellow :— and  then  the  Heaven-sent  ii 
recalled ;  his  earthly  Vesture  falls  away,  and  soon  even  to  Sense  becomes  a  vanished 
Shadow.  Thus,  like  some  wild-flaming,  wild-thnndering  train  of  Heaven's  At* 
tillery,  does  this  mysterious  Mankind  thunder  and  flame,  in  long-drawn,  quick- 
succeeding  grandeur,  through  the  unknown  Deep.  Thus,  like  a  God  created,  fire- 
breathing  Spirit-hoet,  we  emerge  from  the  Inane ;  haste  stormfully  across  the 
astonished  Earth,  then  plunge  again  into  the  Inane.  .  .  .  But  whence!— 0 
Heaven,  whither  ?  Sense  knows  not ;  Faith  knows  not ;  only  that  it  ia  through 
Mystery  to  Mystery,  from  God  and  to  God.'^ 

n 

TWa  vehement  religious  poetry,  charged  as  it  is  with  memories  ol 
Milton  and  Shakspeare,  is  but  an  English  transcription  of  German  ideas. 
There  is  a  fixed  rule  for  transposing, — that  is,  for  converting  into  one 
another  the  ideas  of  a  positivist,  a  pantheist,  a  spiritualist,  a  mystic,  a 
poet,  a  head  given  to  images,  and  a  head  given  to  formulas.  We  may 
mark  all  the  steps  which  lead  simple  philosophical  conception  to  its 
extreme  and  violent  state.  Take  the  world  as  science  shows  it ;  it  is 
a  regular  group,  or,  if  you  will,  a  series  which  has  a  law ;  according 
to  science,  it  is  nothing  more.  As  from  the  law  we  deduce  the  series, 
you  may  say  that  the  law  engenders  it,  and  consider  this  law  as  a  force. 
If  you  are  an  artist,  you  will  seize  in  the  aggregate  the  force,  the  series 
of  effects,  and  the  fine  regular  manner  in  which  the  force  produces  the 
series.  To  my  iiiind,  this  sympathetic  representation  is  of  all  the  most 
exact  and  complete:  knowledge  is  limited,  as  long  as  it  does  not 
arrive  at  this,  and  it  is  complete  when  it  has  arrived  there.  But 
beyondy  there  conm.ence  the  phantoms  which  the  mind  creates,  and 
by  which  it  dupes  itself.  If  you  have  a  little  imagination,  you  will 
make  of  this  force  a  distinct  existence,  situated  beyond  the  reach  of 
experience,  spiritual,  the  principle  and  the  substance  of  concrete 
things.  That  is  a  metaphysical  existence.  Add  one  degree  to  your 
imagination  and  enthusiasm.  And  you  will  say  that  this  spirit,  situated 
beyond  time  and  space,  is  manifested  through  these,  that  it  subsists 
and  animates  everything,  that  we  have  in  it  motion,  existence,  and 
life.  Push  to  the  limits  of  vision  and  ecstasy,  and  you  will  declare 
that  this  principle  is  the  only  reality,  that  the  rest  is  but  appearance : 
thenceforth  you  are  deprived  of  all  the  means  of  defining  it ;  you  can 
affirm  nothing  of  it,  but  that  it  is  the  source  of  things,  and  that  nothing 
CHD  be  affirmed  of  it ;  you  will  consider  it  as  a  grand  unfathomable 
abyss  ;  you  seek,  in  order  to  come  at  it,  a  path  other  than  that  of  clear 
ideaa ;  you  recognise  sentimenti  exaltation.     If  you  have  a  gloomj 

'  Sartar  Resartiu,  bk.  ill.  ch.  viii. ;  Natural  Supernaturali$m, 
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temperament,  ycm  seek  it,  like  the  sectarians,  gloomily,  atinongst  prostra* 
tions  and  agonies.  By  this  scale  of  transformations,  the  general  idea 
becomes  a  poetic,  then  a  philosophical,  then  a  mystical  existence ;  and 
German  metaphysics,  oonoeatrated  and  heated,  is  changed  into  English 
Puritanism. 

HL 

What  distinguishes  this  mysticism  from  others  is  its  practieabtlflj 
The  Puritan  is  troubled  not  only  about  what  he  ought  to  believe,  buf 
about  what  he  ought  to  do;  he  craves  an  answer  to  his  doubts,  but 
especially  a  rule  for  his  conduct ;  he  is  tormented  by  the  notion  of  his 
ignorance,  but  also  by  the  horror  of  his  vices  ;  he  seeks  Grod,  but  duty 
also.  In  his  eyes  the  two  are  but  one ;  moral  sense  is  the  promotef 
and  guide  of  philosophy : 

'  Is  there  no  God,  then ;  but  at  best  an  absentee  Qad,  sitting  idle,  ever  since  th« 
first  Sabbath,  at  the  outside  of  his  Universe,  and  aedng  it  go  ?  Has  the  word 
Duty  no  meaning ;  is  what  we  call  Duty  no  divine  Messenger  and  Onide,  but  a 
false  earthly  Fantasm,  made-up  of  Desire  and  Fear,  of  emanations  from  the  gallowa 
and  from  Dr.  Qraham's  Celestial- Bed  ?  Happiness  of  an  approving  Conscienoe  1 
Did  not  Paul  of  Tarsus,  whom  admiring  men  have  since  named  Saint,  feel  that  At 
was  the  *'  chief  of  sinners  ; "  and  Nero  of  Rome,  jocund  in  spirit  {wohlffcmtUh)^ 
spend  much  of  his  time  in  fiddling  ?  Foolish  Word-monger  and  Motive-grinder, 
who  in  thy  Logic-mill  hast  an  earthly  mechanism  for  the  Godlike  itself,  and 
wonldst  fidn  grind  me  out  Virtue  from  the  husks  of  pleasure, — I  tell  thee.  Nay  I '  * 

There  is  an  instinct  within  us  which  says  Nay.  We  discover  within 
us  something  higher  than  love  of  happiness,-^the  love  of  sacrifice; 
That  is  the  divine  part  of  our  souL  We  perceive  in  it  and  by  it  the 
God,  who  otherwise  would  continue  ever  unkaown.  By  it  we  penetrate 
an  unknown  and  sublime  world.  There  is  an  extraordinary  state  of 
the  soul,  by  which  it  leaves  selfishness,  renounces  pleasure,  cares  no 
more  for  itself,  adores  pain,  comprehends  holiness : 

'  Only  this  I  know,  If  what  thou  namest  Happiness  be  our  tnie  aim,  then  an 
we  all  astray.  With  Stupidity  and  sound  Digestion  man  may  front  much.  Bat 
what,  in  these  dull,  unimagicative  days,  are  the  terrors  of  Conscienoe  to  the 
diseases  of  the  Liver  I  Not  on  Morality,  hut  on  Ckx>kery,  let  ps  build  our  strung- 
hold  :  there  hrandishiug  our  frying-pan,  as  censer,  let  us  offer  sweet  incense  to  th» 
Devil,  and  live  at  ease  on  the  fat  things  he  has  provided  for  his  Elect  1 ' ' 

This  obscure  beyond,  which  the  senses  cannot  reach,  the  reason  cannol 
define,  which  the  imagination  figures  as  a  king  and  a  person ;  this  is 
holiness,  this  is  the  sublime.  '  The  hero  is  he  who  lives  in  the  inward 
sphere  of  things,  in  the  True,  Divine,  Eternal,  which  exists  always^ 
unseen  to  most,  undei  the  Temporary,  Trivial ;  his  being  is  in  that  .  .  • 
His  life  is  a  piece  of  the  everlasting  heart  of  nature  itself.'  •  Virtue  is 
a  revelation,  heroism  is  a  light,  conscience  a  philosophy ;  and  we  shall 

*  Sartor  Remrtus,  bk.  il.  cL.  vii. ;  TJie  Eoerln$iing  H^. 

*  Ibid.  »  Lecturer  on  UeroeM,  qq\^ 
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express  in  the  abstract  this  moral  mysticism,  by  sayiog  that  God,  (of 
Oarlyloy  is  a  mystery,  whose  only  name  is  The  Ideal 

This  faculty  f<xt  perceiving  the  inner  sense  of  things,  and  this  dii« 
position  to  search  out  the  moral  sense  of  things,  haye  produced  in  him 
all  his  doctrines,  and  first  his  Christianity.  This  Christianity  is  very 
free :  Carlyle  takes  religion  in  the  German  manner,  after  a  symbolical 
lashion.  Thb  is  why  he  is  called  a  Pantheist,  which  in  plain  language 
means  a  madman  or  a  rogue.  In  England,  too,  he  is  exorcised.  His 
friend  Sterling  sent  him  long  dissertations  to  bring  him  back  to  a  per- 
sonal God.  Every  moment  he  wounds  to  the  quick  the  theologians, 
who  make ,  the  prime  cause  into  an  architect  or  an  administrator.  He 
shocks  them  still  more  when  he  touches  upon  dogma;  he  considers 
Christianity  as  a  myth,  of  which  the  essence  is  the  Worship  of  Sorrow  : 

*  Enowest  thou  that  "  Worship  qf  sorrow  /"  The  Temple  thereof,  founded 
lome  eighteen  centuries  ago,  now  lies  in  ruins,  overgrown  with  jungle,  tiie  habita- 
tioa  of  doleful  creatures :  nevertheleas,  venture  forward  ;  in  a  low  crypt,  arched 
out  of  falling  fragments,  thou  findest  the  Altar  still  there,  and  its  sacred  Lamp 
perennially  burning.'  ^ 

But  its  guardians  know  it  no  more.  A  frippery  of  conventional  adorn- 
ments hides  it  from  the  eyes  of  men.  The  Protestant  Church  in  the 
mneteenth  century,  like  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  sixteenth,  needs 
a  reformation.     We  want  a  new  Luther : 

'  For  if  Government  is,  so  to  speak,  the  outward  skin  of  the  Body  Politic, 
holding  the  whole  together  and  protecting  it ;  and  if  all  your  Craft-Guilds  and 
Associations  for  Industry,  of  hand  or  of  head,  are  the  Fleshly  Clothes,  the  muscular 
and  osseous  Tissues  (lying  under  such  skin),  whereby  Society  stands  and  works  ; 
—then  is  Religion  the  inmost  Pericardial  and  Nervous  Tissue  which  ministers  Lifs 
and  warm  Circulation  to  the  whole .  .  . 

'  Meanwhile,  in  our  era  of  the  World,  those  same  Church  Clothes  have  gone 
•orrowfdlly  out-at-elhows :  nay,  far  worse,  many  of  them  have  hecome  mere 
hollow  Shapes,  or  Masks,  under  which  no  living  Figure  or  Spirit  any  longer  dwells ; 
but  onlv  spiders  and  unclean  beetles,  in  horrid  accumulation,  drive  their  trade ; 
a&d  the*  mask  still  glares  on  you  with  its  glass-eyes,  in  ghastly  affectation  of  Life, 
--so)ie  generation  and  half  after  Religion  has  quite  withdravm  from  it,  and  in 
unnoticed  nooks  is  weaving  for  herself  new  Vestures,  wherewith  to  reappear  and 
Uess  us,  or  our  sons  or  grandsons. '  '* 

Christianity  once  reduced  to  the  sentiment  of  abnegation,  other 
religions  resume,  in  consequence,  dignity  and  importance.  They  are,  like 
Christianity,  forms  of  universal  religion.  '  They  have  all  had  a  truth 
in  them,  or  men  would  net  have  taken  them  up/  '   They  are  no  quack's 

•  Bnrtor  Resartus,  bk.  iL  eh  ix. ;  The  £h>erlasting  Tea. 
Itnd,  bk.  ill.  ch.  U. ;  Church  GloHies. 

•  Lectures  on  Heroee,  i. ;  T/^e  Hero  as  Divinifn^ci  by  GoOqIc 
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.  imposture  or  poet's  dream.  They  are  an  existence  more  or  less  troubleJ 
by  the  mystery,  august  and  infinite,  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  uni- 
▼erse: 

'  Oanopus  shining  down  OTer  the  desert,  with  its  blue  diamond  brightness  (thai 
wOd  bine  spirit-like  brightness,  far  brighter  than  we  ever  witness  here)^  v/mM 
pierce  into  Uie  heart  of  the  wild  Ishmaelitish  man,  whom  it  was  guiding  through 
the  solitary  waste  there.  To  his  wild  heart,  with  all  feelings  in  it,  with  no  tpeeck 
for  any  feeling,  it  might  seem  a  little  eye,  that  Oanopus,  glancing-out  on  him  from 
the  great  deep  Eternity ;  lerealing  the  inner  Splendour  to  him.'  ^ 

*  Grand  Lamaism,'  Popery  itself,  interpret  after  their  fashion  the  senti* 
ment  of  the  divine ;  therefore  Popery  itself  is  to  be  respected.  *  Whil« 
a  piom  life  remains  capable  of  being  led  by  it,  ...  let  it  last  as  long 
as  it  can.*  *     What  matters  if  they  call  it  idolatry  ? 

'  Idol  is  Bidohn,  a  thing  seen,  a.symboL  It  is  not  God,  but  a  symbol  of  God. 
...  Is  not  all  worship  whatsoever  a  worship  by  Symbols,  by  Mola,  or  things  seeaf 
.  .  .  The  most  rigorous  Puritan  has  his  Confession  of  Faith,  and  intellectual  Repre- 
sentation of  Divine  things,  and  worships  thereby.  .  .  .  All  creeds,  liturgies,  reli* 
gious  forms,  conceptions  that  fitly  invest  religious  feelings,  are  in  this  sense  ddola, 
things  seen.  All  worship  whatsoever  must  proceed  by  Symbols,  by  Idols  : — ^we  may 
say,  all  Idolatry  is  comparati7e,  and  the  worst  Idolatry  is  only  more  idolatrous.'* 

The  only  detestable  idolatry  is  that  from  which  the  sentiment  has  de- 
parted, which  consists  only  in  learned  ceremonies,  in  mechanical  repeti- 
tion of  prayers,  in  decent  profession  of  formulas  not  understood.  The 
deep  veneration  of  a  monk  of  the  twelfth  century,  prostrated  before  the 
relics  of  St.  Edmund,  was  worth  more  than  the  conventional  piety  and 
cold  philosophical  religion  of  a  Protestant  of  to-day.  Whatever  the 
worship,  it  is  the  sentiment  which  gives  it  its  whole  value.  And  this 
sentiment  is  that  of  morality : 

'  The  one  end,  essence,  and  use  of  all  religion  past,  present,  and  to  come,  wai 
this  only  :  To  keep  that  same  Moral  Conscience  or  Inner  Light  of  ours  alive  and 
shining.  .  .  .  All  religion  was  here  to  remind  us,  better  or  worse,  of  what  we 
already  know  better  or  worse,  of  the  quit«  infinUe  difference  there  is  between  a  Good 
man  and  a  Bad ;  to  bid  us  love  infinitely  the  one,  abhor  and  avoid  infinitely  the 
other, — strive  infinitely  to  be  the  one,  and  not  to  be  the  other.  "  All  religion  issoM 
lii  due  Practical  Hero-worship."'* 

'  All  true  Work  is  religion  ;  and  whatsoever  religion  is  not  Work  may  go  and 
dwell  among  the  Brahmins,  Antinomians,  Spinning  Dervishes,  or  where  it  will ; 
>  with  me  it  shall  have  no  harbour. '  *  » 

With  you  it  may  not ;  but  it  has  elsewhere.  We  touch  here  the  fing* 
lish  and  narrow  feature  of  this  German  and  broad  conception.  There 
are  many  religions  which  are  not  moral ;  there  are  more  still  which  aw 
Dot  practical.     Carlyle  would  reduce  the  heart  of  man  to  the  English 

'  Lectures  on  Heroes,  i. ;  T?ie  Hero  as  Divinity, 

*  Ibid,  iv. ;  T/ie  Hero  as  Priest.  »  Ibid, 

*  Past  and  Present,  bk.  iii.  ch.  xv. ;  Morrison  Again, 
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•entiment  of  duty,  and  his  imagin&tioii  to  the  English  sentiment  ol 
reqiect.  The  half  of  human  poetry  escapes  his  grasp.  For  if  a  part 
of  ourselves  raises  us  to  abnegation  and  virtue,  another  part  leads  us  to 
enjoyment  and  pleasure.  Man  is  pagan  as  well  as  Christian ;  nature 
has  two  faces:  several  races,  India,  Greece,  Italy,  have  only  compre- 
hended the  first,  and  have  had  for  religions  merely  the  adoi-ation  ol 
overflowing  force  and  the  ecstasy  of  a  grand  imagination ;  or,  again,  the 
admiration  of  harmonious  form,  vrith  the  culture  of  pleasure,  beaatji 
and  happiness. 


His  criticism  of  literary  works  is  of  the  same  character  and  violence, 
tmd  has  the  same  scope  and  the  same  limits,  the  same  principle  and  the 
Mone  conclusions,  as  his  criticism  of  religious  works.  Carlyle  has  intro- 
duced the  great  ideas  of  Hegel  and  Goethe,  and  has  confined  them  under 
the  narrow  discipline  of  Puritan  sentiment^  He  considers  the  poet,  the 
writer,  the  artist,  as  an  interpreter  of '  the  Divine  Idea  of  the  World,  that 
wtiich  lies  at  the  bottom  of  Appearance;*  as  a  revealer  of  the  infinite,  as 
representing  his  century,  his  nation,  his  age :  we  recognise  here  all  the 
German  formulas.  They  signify  that  the  artist  detects  and  expresses 
better  than  any  one,  the  salient  and  durable  features  of  the  world  which 
surrounds  him,  so  that  we  might  draw  from  his  work  a  theory  of  man 
and  of  nature,  together  with  a  picture  of  hb  race  and  of  his  time.  This 
discovery  has  renewed  criticism.  Carlyle  owes  to  it  his  finest  views,  his 
lessons  on  Shakspeare  and  Dante,  his  studies  on  Groethe,  Johnson,  Bums, 
and  Bousseau.  Thus,  by  a  natural  process,  he  becomes  the  herald  of 
German  literature ;  he  makes  himself  the  apostle  of  Goethe ;  he  has 
praised  him  with  a  neophyte^s  fervour,  to  the  extent  of  lacking  on  this 
iubject  skill  and  perspicacity ;  he  calls  him  a  Hero,  presents  his  life  as  an 
example  to  all  the  men  of  our  century ;  he  will  not  see  his  paganism, 
manifest  as  it  is,  and  so  repellent  to  a  Puritan.  Through  the  same 
causes,  he  has  made  of  Jean-Paul,  the  affected  clown,  the  extravagant 
humorist,  *  a  giant,'  a  sort  of  prophet ;  he  has  heaped  eidogy  on  Novalis 
and  the  mystics ;  he  has  set  the  democrat  Bums  above  Byron ;  he  has 
exalted  Johnson,  that  honest  pedant,  the  most  grotesque  of  literary 
behemoths.  His  principle  is,  that  in  a  work  of  the  mind,  form  is  little, 
the  basis  is  alone  important  As  soon  as  a  man  has  a  profound  senti- 
ment, a  strong  conviction,  his  book  is  beautiful  A  writing,  be  it  what  it 
will,  only  manifests  the  soul :  if  this  soul  is  serious,  if  it  is  intimately 
and  habitiiaUy  shaken  by  the  grave  thoughts  which  ought  to  preoccupy 
a  soul ;  if  it  loves  wha*  is  good,  is  devoted,  endeavours  with  its  whole 
effort,  without  a  lingering  thought  of  self-interest  or  self-love,  to  pub- 
lish the  truth  which  strikes  it,  it  has  reached  its  goal.  We  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  talent ;  we  do  not  need  to  be  pleased  by  beautiful  forms  \ 

*  Lectures  on  Ilcrocfi :  MUceUanies,  pasififn.  GoOqI^ 
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our  sole  object  is  to  find  ourselTet  hoe  to  face  with  the  sublime ;  tha 
whole  destiny  of  man  is  to  perceive  heroism ;  poetry  and  art  haye  no  otber 
employment  or  merit.  Tou  see  bow  far  and  with  what  excess  Carlyle 
possesses  the  Germanic  sentiment,  why  he  loves  the  mystics,  humorists 
prophets,  illiterate  writers,  and  men  of  action,  spontaneous  poets,  all  wht. 
violate  regular  beauty  through  ignorance,  brutality,  folly,  or  deliberately. 
He  goes  so  far  as  to  excuse  the  rhetoric  of  Johnson,  because  Johnson 
was  loyal  and  sincere  ;  he  does  not  distinguish  in  him  the  literaxj  man 
from  the  practical:  he  ceases  to  see  the  classic  declaimer,  a  strange 
compound  of  Scaliger,  Boileau,  and  La  Harpe,  majestically  decked  out  in 
the  Ciceronian  gown,  to  see  only  the  religious  man  of  convictions.  Such 
a  habit  shuts  the  eyes  to  one  half  of  things.  Carlyle  speaks  with  scorn- 
ful indifference  *  of  modem  dilettantism,  seems  to  despise  painters,  ad- 
mits no  sensible  beauty.  Wholly  on  the  side  of  the  Mrriters,  he  ne^Ieeti 
the  artists ;  for  the  souroe  of  arts  is  the  sentiment  of  form ;  and  the 
greatest  artists,  the  Italians,  the  Greeks,  did  not  know,  like  their  prieeti 
and  poets,  any  beauty  beyond  that  of  voluptuousness  and  force.  Thence 
also  it  comes  that  he  has  no  taste  for  French  literature.  Tie  exact 
order,  the  fine  proportions,  the  perpetual  regard  for  the  agreeable  and 
proper,  the  harmonious  structure  of  clear  and  consecutive  ideas,  the 
delicate  picture  of  society,  the  perfection  of  style, — nothing  which 
-^moves  us,  has  attraction  for  him.  His  mode  of  comprehending  life  is 
^too  far  removed  from  ours.  In  vain  he  tries  to  understand  Voltaire; 
all  he  can  do  is  to  slander  him : 

*  We  find  no  heroism  of  character  in  him,  from  first  to  last ;  nay,  there  is  not, 
that  we  know  of,  one  great  thought  in  all  his  dx-and-thirty  quartos.  ...  He  aeei 
but  a  little  way  into  Nature ;  the  mighty  All,  in  its  beauty  and  infinite  mysterious 
grandeur,  humbling  the  small  me  into  nothingness,  has  never  even  for  moments 
been  revealed  to  him  ;  only  this  and  that  other  atom  of  it,  and  the  differences  and 
dlBcrepancies  of  these  two,  has  he  looked  into  and  noted  down.  His  theory  of  the 
world,  his  picture  of  man  and  man's  life  is  little ;  for  a  poet  and  philosopher,  even 
pitifuL  "  The  Divine  idea,  that  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  appearance,"  was 
never  more  invisible  to  any  man.  He  reads  history  not  with  the  eyes  of  a  devout 
aeer,  or  even  of  a  critic,  but  through  a  pair  of  mere  auticatholic  spectacles.  It  it 
not  a  mighty  drama  enacted  on  the  theatre  of  Infinitude,  with  suns  for  lamps  and 
Eternity  as  a  background,  •  .  .  but  a  poor  wearisome  debating-dub  dispute,  spun 
through  ten  centuries,  between  the  £kcyclop6die  and  the  Sarbotme.  .  •  .  God's 
Universe  is  a  larger  patrimony  of  St  Peter,  from  which  it  were  well  and  [feasant 
tv  bimt  out  the  Pope.  .  .  .  The  still  higher  praise  of  having  had  a  ri^t  or  noble 
aim  cannot  be  conceded  him  without  many  limitations,  and  may,  plausibly 
enough,  be  altogether  denied.  .  .  •  The  force  necessary  for  him  was  nowise  a  great 
and  noble  one  ;  but  small,  in  some  respects  a  mean  one,  to  be  nimbly  and  season- 
ably  put  into  use.  The  Epbesian  temple,  which  it  had  employed  many  wise  headi 
and  strong  arms  for  a  lifetime  to  build,  could  be  imbuilt  by  one  mftilmnp^  in  a 
single  hour.'* 

These  are  big  words;  we  will  not  employ  the  like.     I  will  nmplj 

Xtfd  of  Sterling.    «  Critical  and  Miscdlaneous  Eisays,  4  vols. ;  il.  Voitaire. 
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Mjy  that  if  a  m<ui  were  to  judge  Carlyle,  as  a  Frenchman,  as  he  judgei 
Voltaire  as  an  Englishman,  he  would  draw  a  different  picture  of 
Carlyle  from  that  which  I  am  trying  here  to  draw. 

VI. 
This  trade  of  calnnmy  was  in  vogue  fifty  years  ago ;  in  fifty  mora 
il  will  probably  have  altogether  ceased.  The  French  are  beginning  to 
comprehend  the  gravity  of  the  Puritans ;  perhaps  the  English  will  end 
by  comprehending  the  gaiety  of  Voltaire :  the  first  are  labouring  to 
appreciate  Shakspeare ;  the  second  will  doubtless  attempt  to  appreciate 
Racine.  Goethe,  the  master  of  all  modem  minds,  knew  well  how  to 
appreciate  both.^  The  critic  must  add  to  his  natural  and  national  soul 
five  or  six  artificial  and  acquired  souls,  and  his  flexible  sympathy  must 
introduce  him  to  extinct  or  foreign  sentiments.  The  best  fruit  of  criticism 
is  to  detach  ourselves  from  ourselves,  to  constrain  us  to  make  allowance 
for  the  surroundings  in  which  we  live,  to  teach  us  to  distinguish  objects 
themselves  from  the  transient  appearances,  ¥dth  which  our  character 
and  our  age  never  fail  to  clothe  them.  Each  one  regards  them  through 
g^sses  of  diverse  focus  and  hue,  and  no  one  can  reach  the  truth  save 
by  taking  into  account  the  form  and  tint  which  the  composition  of  his 
glasses  imposes  on  the  objects  which  he  sees.  Hitherto  we  have 
been  wrangling  and  pummelling  one  another, — this  man  declaring  that 
things  are  green,  another  that  they  are  yellow;  others,  again,  that^ 
they  are  red ;  each  accusing  his  neighbour  of  seeing  wrong,  and  being 
disingenuous.  Now,  at  last,  we  are  learning  moral  optics;  we  are 
finding  that  the  colour  is  not  in  the  objects,  but  in  ourselves;  we 
pardon  our  neighbours  for  seeing  differently  from  us ;  we  recognise 
tliat  they  may  see  red  what  to  us  appears  blue,  green  what  to  us 
appears  yellow ;  we  can  even  define  the  kind  of  glasses  which  produces 
yellow,  and  the  kind  which  produces  green,  divine  their  effects  from 
their  nature,  predict  the  tint  under  which  the  object  we  are  about  to 
present  to  them  will  appear,  construct  beforehand  the  system  of  every 
mind,  and  perhaps  one  day  free  ourselves  ikcin  every  system.  '  As  a 
|ioet,'  said  Goethe,  *  I  am  a  polytheist ;  as  a  naturalist,  a  pantheist ;  as 
a  moral  man,  a  deist ;  and  in  order  to  express  my  mind,  I  need  all  these 
forms.'  In  fact,  all  these  glasses  are  serviceable,  for  they  all  show  us 
some  new  aspect  of  things.  The  important  point  is  to  have  not  one,  but 
several,  to  employ  each  at  the  suitable  moment,  not  to  take  into  account 
the  particular  colour  of  these  glasses,  but  to  know  that  behind  these  mil- 
lion moving  poetical  tints,  optics  afiirm  only  law-abiding  transformations. 

S  4.— Conception  of  Histobt. 

I. 

*  Universal  History,  the  Mstory  of  what  man  has  accomplished  in  this  worid^ 
k  at  bottom  the  Histoiy  of  the  Great  Men  who  have  worked  here.    They  were  tht 
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leaden  <^  men,  these  great  cmes ;  the  modellers,  pattemsi  and  in  a  PFide  sen« 
ereators,  of  whatsoever  the  general  mass  of  men  contrived  to  do  or  to  attain ;  aD 
things  that  we  see  standing  accomplished  in  the  world  are  properlj  the  ontec 
material  resolt,  the  practical  realisation  and  embodiment  of  Thoughts  that  dwrlt 
In  the  Great  Men  sent  into  the  world :  the  soul  of  the  whole  world's  historf ,  it 
may  justly  be  considered,  were  the  histoiy  of  these.' ' 

Whatever  they  be,  poets,  reformers,  writers,  men  of  action,  rerealui^ 
he  gives  them  all  a  mystical  character : 

'  Such  a  man  is  what  we  call  on  original  man  ;  he  comes  to  as  at  first-hand. 
A  messenger  he,  sent  from  the  Infinite  Unknown  with  tidings  to  ns.  .  .  •  Direct 
from  the  Inner  Fact  of  things  ;~he  lives,  and  has  to  live,  in  daily  communion 
with  that  Hearsays  cannot  hide  it  from  him  ;  he  is  blind,  homelcas,  miserable^ 
following  hearsays ;  it  glares-in  npon  him.  •  •  •  It  is  from  the  heart  of  the  world 
that  he  comes ;  he  is  portion  of  the  primal  reality  of  things.'  * 

In  vain  the  ignorance  of  his  age  and  his  own  imperfections  mar  the 
purity  of  his  original  vision ;  he  ever  attains  some  immutable  and  life- 
giving  truth  ;  for  this  truth  he  is  listened  to,  and  by  this  truth  he  is 
powerfuL     That  which  he  has  discovered  is  immortal  and  efficamous: 

'  The  works  of  a  man,  bury  them  under  what  guano-mountains  and  obscene 
owl-droppings  you  will,  do  not  perish,  cannot  perish.  What  of  Heroism,  what  of 
Eternal  Light  was  in  a  Man  and  his  Life,  is  with  very  great  exactness  added  to 
the  Eternities  ;  remains  forever  a  new  divine  portion  of  the  Sum  of  Things.' ' 

'  No  nobler  feeling  than  this  of  admiration  for  one  higher  than  himself  dwells 
in  the  breast  of  man.  It  is  to  this  hour,  and  at  all  hours,  the  vivifying  influenes 
in  man's  life.  Religion  I  find  stand  npon  it.  .  .  .  What  therefore  is  loyalty 
proper,  the  life-breath  of  all  society,  but  an  efiSuence  of  Hero-worship,  snbmissivf 
admiration  for  the  truly  great  ?    Society  is  founded  on  Hero-worship. '  * 

This  feeling  is  the  very  bottom  of  man.  It  exists  even  in  this  levelling 
and  destructive  age : 

'  I  seem  to  see  in  this  indestructibility  of  Hero-worship  the  everlasting  idfmffnl 
lower  than  which  the  confused  wreck  of  revolutionary  things  cannot  &U.'  * 

n. 

We  have  here  a  (rerman  theory,  but  transformed,  made  precise, 
thickened  afler  the  English  manner.  The  Grermans  said  that  every 
2iation,  period,  civilisation,  had  its  idea;  that  is  its  chief  feature,  from 
which  Uie  rest  were  derived ;  so  that  philosophy,  religion,  arts,  and 
morals,  all  the  elements  of  thought  and  action,  could  be  deduced  from 
some  original  and  fundamental  quality,  from  which  all  proceeded  and  in 
which  all  ended.  Where  Hegel  proposed  an  idea,  Carlyle  proposes  a 
heroic  sentiment.  It  is  more  palpable  and  moraL  To  complete  his 
escape  from  the  vague,  he  considers  this  sentiment  in  a  hero.     He  musi 

*  Lectures  on  Heroes^  i. ;  The  Hero  as  Bmnity. 
«  Urid,  U. ;  T?ie  Hero  as  Prophet. 
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give  to  abstractions  a  body  and  a  soul ;  he  is  not  at  ease  in  pure  coii*' 
ceptionsy  and  wishes  to  touch  a  real  being. 

But  this  being,  as  he  conceives  it,  is  an  abstract  of  the  restw  For, 
according  to  him,  the  hero  contains  and  represents  the  civilisation  is 
which  he  is  comprised ;  he  has  discovered,  proclaimed  or  practised  flo 
original  conception,  and  in  this  his  age  has  followed  him.  The  know 
ledge  of  a  heroic  sentiment  thus  gives  us  a  knowledge  of  a  whole  age. 
By  this  method  Garlyle  has  emerged  beyond  biography.  He  has  red  is* 
covered  the  grand  views  of  his  masters.  He  has  felt,  like  them,  that  a 
civilisation,  vast  and  dispersed  as  it  is  over  time  and  space,  forms  an 
indivisible  whole.  He  has  combined  in  a  system  of  hero-worship  the 
scattered  fragments  which  Hegel  united  by  a  law.  He  has  derived 
from  a  common  sentiment  the  events  which  the  Germans  derived  from 
a  common  definition.  He  has  comprehended  the  deep  and  distant  con- 
nection of  things,  such  as  bind  a  great  man  to  his  time,  such  as  connect 
the  works  of  accomplbhed  thought  with  the  stutterings  of  infant 
thought,  such  as  link  the  wise  inventions  of  modem  constitations  to 
the  disorderly  furies  of  primitive  barbarism : 

*  Silent,  with  closed  lips,  as  I  fancy  tbem,  onconscions  that  they  were  specially 
brave ;  defying  the  wild  ocean  with  its  monsters,  and  all  men  and  things ; — ^pro* 
genitors  of  our  own  Blakes  and  Nelsons.  . .  .  Hrolf  or  Rollo,  Duke  of  Normandy, 
the  wild  Sea-king,  has  a  share  in  governing  England  at  this  hour.'^ 

*  No  wild  Saint  Dominies  and  Thebud  Eremites,  there  had  been  no  melodious 
Dante ;  rough  Practical  Endeavour,  Scandinavian  and  other,  from  Odin  to  Waltei 
Raleigh,  from  Ulfila  to  Cranmer,  enabled  Shakspeare  to  speak.  Nay,  the  finished 
Poet)  I  remark  sometimes,  is  a  symptom  that  his  epoch  itself  has  reached  perfec- 
tion and  is  finished ;  that  before  long  there  will  be  a  new  epoch,  new  Reformers 
needed.' ' 

His  great  poetic  or  practical  works  only  publish  or  apply  this  dominant 
idea ;  the  historian  makes  use  of  it,  to  rediscover  the  primitive  senti- 
ment which  engenders  them,  and  to  form  the  aggregate  conception 
which  unites  them. 

m. 

Hence  a  new  fashion  of  writing  history.  Since  the  heroic  sentiment 
m  the  cause  of  the  other  sentiments^  it  is  to  this  the  historian  musi 
devote  himself.  Since  it  is  the  source  of  civilisation,  the  mover  of  revolu- 
tions, the  master  and  regenerator  of  human  life,  it  is  in  this  that  he  must 
I.  hserve  civilisation,  revolutions,  and  human  life.  Since  it  is  the  spring 
of  every  movement,  it  is  by  this  that  we  shall  understand  every  move- 
ment. Let  the  metiiphysicians  draw  up  deductions  and  formulas,  or 
the  politicians  expound  situations  and  constitutions.  Man  is  not  an 
inert  being,  moulded  by  a  constitution,  nor  a  lifeless  being  expressed  by 
formula ;  he  is  an  active  and  living  soul,  ciipable  of  acting,  discover  • 
in^  creating,  devoting  himself,  and  before  all,  of  daring;   genuint 
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hiAory  is  an  epio  of  heroism.  This  iiea  is,  in  mj  opinion,  as  L  wen^ 
a  brilliant  light  For  men  have  not  done  great  things  without  great 
emotions.  The  first  and  sovereign  motive  of  an  extraordinary  re* 
i^lution  is  an  extraordinary  sentiment  Then  we  see  appear  and 
swell  a  loft  J  and  all-powerful  passion,  which  has  burst  the  old  dykes, 
and  hurled  the  current  of  things  into  a  new  bed.  All  starte  from  this, 
and  it  is  this  which  we  most  observe.  Leave  metaphysical  formulas 
and  political  considerations,  and  regard  the  inner  state  of  every  mind  . 
quit  the  bare  narrative,  forget  abstract  explanations,  and  study  ioi 
passioned  souls.  A  revolution  is  only  the  birth  of  a  great  sentiment 
What  is  this  sentiment,  how  is  it  bound  to  others,  what  is  its  degree, 
source,  effect,  how  does  it  transform  the  imagination,  understanding, 
common  inclinations ;  what  passions  feed  it,  what  proportion  of  folly 
and  reason  does  it  embrace — these  are  the  main  questions.  If  yen 
wish  to  represent  to  me  the  history  of  Buddhism,  you  must  show  me 
the  calm  despair  of  the  ascetics  who,  deadened  by  the  contemplation 
of  the  infinite  void,  and  by  the  expectation  of  final  annihilation,  attain 
in  their  monotonous  quietude  the  sentiment  of  universal  fraternity.  If 
you  wish  to  represent  to  me  the  history  of  Christianity,  you  roust  show 
me  the  soul  of  a  Saint  John  or  Saint  Paul,  the  sudden  renewal  of  the 
conscience,  the  faith  in  invisible  things,  the  transformation  of  a  sold 
penetrated  by  the  presence  of  a  paternal  God,  the  irruption  of  tender- 
ness, generosity,  abnegation,  trust,  and  hope,  which  rescued  the 
wretches  oppressed  under  the  Boman  tyranny  and  decline.  To  explain 
a  revolution,  is  to  write  a  partial  psychology ;  the  analysis  of  critics 
and  the  divination  of  artists  are  the  only  instruments  which  can  attain 
to  it:  if  we  would  have  it  precise  and  profound,  we  must  ask  it  ol 
those  who,  through  their  profession  or  their  genius,  possess  a  know- 
ledge of  the  soul— Shakspeare,  Saint- Simon,  Balzac,  StendhaL  This  is 
why  we  may  occasionally  ask  it  of  Carlyle.  And  there  is  a  history 
which  we  may  ask  of  him  in  preference  to  ail  others,  that  of  the  revolu- 
tion which  had  conscience  for  its  source,  which  set  God  in  the  councils 
of  the  state,  which  imposed  strict  duty,  which  provoked  severe  heroisiii. 
1  he  best  historian  of  Puritanism  is  a  Puritan. 

IV. 

This  history  of  Cromwell,  Carlyle's  masterpiece,  is  but  a  ooUection 
ol  letters  and  speeches,  commented  on  and  united  by  a  condnuous 
narrative.  The  impression  which  they  leave  is  extraordinary.  Grave 
constitutional  histories  hang  heavy  after  this  compilation.  The  author 
wished  to  make  us  comprehend  a  soul,  the  soul  of  Cromwell,  the  greatest 
M*  the  Puritans,  theii  chief,  their  abstract,  their  hero,  and  their  model 
His  narrative  resembles  that  of  an  eye-witness.  A  covenanter  who  shouM 
have  collected  letters,  scraps  of  newspapers,  and  had  daily  added  reflec- 
tions, interpretations,  notes,  and  anecdotes,  might  have  written  just  si 
a  book.    At  last  we  aj  e  face  to  face  with  CromweU.    We  have  his  wo: 
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we  can  hear  his  tone  of  voice  ;  we  seize,  around  any  object,  the  circnm* 
ftances  which  have  produced  it ;  wc  see  him  in  his  tent,  in  council,  with 
the  proper  background,  with  his  face  and  costume:  every  detail,  the  most 
minute,  is  here.  And  the  sincerity  is  as  great  as  the  sympathy ;  the 
biographer  confesses  his  ignorance,  the  lack  of  documents,  the  uncer- 
tainty ;  he  is  perfectly  loyal,  though  a  poet  and  a  sectarian.  With  him 
wo  simultaneously  restrain  and  push  our  conjectures ;  and  we  feel  at 
every  step,  through  our  affirmations  and  our  reservations,  that  we  are 
firmly  planting  our  feet  upon  the  truth.  Would  that  all  history  were 
like  this,  a  selection  of  texts  provided  with  a  commentary  1  I  would 
exchange  for  such  a  history  all  the  regular  arguments,  all  the  beautiful 
oolourless  narrations,  of  Robertson  and  Hume.  I  can  verify,  whilst 
reading  this,  the  judgment  of  the  author ;  I  no  more  think  after  him, 
but  for  myself;  the  historian  does  not  obtrude  himself  between  me  and 
his  subject.  I  see  a  fact,  and  not  the  account  of  a  fact ;  the  oratorical 
and  personal  envelope,  with  which  the  narrative  covers  the  truth,  dis- 
appears ;  I  can  touch  the  truth  itself.  And  this  Cromwell,  with  hii 
Puritans,  comes  forth  from  the  test,  reformed  and  renewed.  We 
divined  pretty  well  already  that  he  was  not  a  mere  man  of  ambition,  a 
hypocrite,  but  we  took  him  for  a  fanatic  and  hateful  wrangler.  We 
considered  these  Puritans  as  gloomy  madmen,  shallow  brains,  and  full 
of  scruples.  Let  us  quit  our  French  and  modern  ideas,  and  enter  into 
these  soub :  we  shall  find  there  something  else  than  hypochondria, 
namely,  a  grand  sentiment — am  I  a  just  man?  And  if  God,  who 
b  perifect  justice,  were  to  judge  me  at  this  moment,  what  sentence 
would  he  pass  upon  me  ? — Such  is  the  original  idea  of  the  Puritans, 
and  through  them  came  the  Revolution  in  England.  The  feeling  of  the 
difference  there  is  between  good  and  evil,  had  filled  for  them  all  time 
and  space,  and  had  become  incarnate,  and  expressed  for  them,  by  such 
words  as  Heaven  and  HelL  They  were  struck  by  the  idea  of  duty. 
They  examined  themselves  by  this  light,  without  pity  or  shrinking ; 
they  conceived  the  sublime  model  of  infallible  and  coiuplete  virtue ; 
they  were  imbued  therewith  ;  they  drowned  in  this  absorbing  thought 
all  worldly  prejudices  and  all  inclinations  of  the  senses;  they  conooived  a 
horror  even  of  imperceptible  faults,  which  an  honest  man  will  excuM 
in  himself;  they  exacted  from  themselves  absolute  and  continuous  per- 
fection,  and  they  entered  into  life  with  a  fixed  resolve  to  suffer  and 
do  all,  rath<3r  than  deviate  one  step.  We  laugh  at  a  revolution  about 
•urplices  and  chasubles ;  there  was  a  sentiment  of  the  divine  underneath 
all  these  disputes  of  vestments.  These  poor  folk,  shopkeepers  and 
formers,  believed,  with  all  their  heart,  in  a  sublime  and  terrible  God, 
and  the  manner  how  to  worship  Him  was  not  a  trifiing  thing  for  them : 

'  Suppose  now  it  were  some  matter  of  vital  concernment,  some  transcendent 
Blatter  (as  Divine  worship  is),  about  which  your  whole  soul,  struck  diunb  with  iti 
excess  of  feeling,  knew  not  how  to  form  itsulf  into  utterance  at  all,  and  preferred 
formlcaa  silence  to  any  utterance  there  possible,— what  should  we  say  of  a  mail 
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eomiug  forward  to  represent  or  utter  it  for  jon  in  the  way  of  nphobterer-imnik 

meiy  ?    Such  a  man, — ^let  him  depart  swiftly,  if  he  love  himself  1    Yoa  hare  losi 

your  only  son  ;  are  mute,  struck  down,  without  even  tears :  an  importunate  man 

importun*tely  often  to  celebrate  Funeral  Games  for  him  in  the  manner  of  thi 

Greeksl'* 

This  has  caused  the  ReTolution,  and  not  the  Writ  of  Shipmoney,  or  anj 

other  political  vexation. 

'  You  may  take  my  purse,  •  •  .  hut  the  Self  is  mine  and  God  my  Maker^a  '* 
And  the  same  sentiment  which  made  them  rebels,  made  them  con 
querors.  Men  could  not  understand  how  discipline  could  surrive  in  ac 
army  in  which  an  inspired  corporal  would  reproach  a  lukewarm  gene- 
ral. They  thought  it  strange  that  generals,  who  sought  the  Lord  with 
tears,  had  learned  administration  and  strategy  in  the  Bible.  They 
wondered  that  madmen  could  be  men  of  business.  The  truth  is,  thai 
they  were  not  madmen,  but  men  of  business.  The  whole  difference 
between  them  and  practical  men  whom  we  know,  is  that  they  had  a 
conscience ;  this  conscience  was  their  flame ;  mysticism  and  dreamt 
were  but  the  smoke.  They  sought  the  true,  the  just ;  and  their  long 
prayers,  their  nasal  preachings,  their  Bible  criticisms,  their  tears,  their 
anguish,  only  mark  the  sincerity  and  ardour  with  which  they  applied 
themselves  to  the  search.  They  read  their  duty  in  themselves ;  the 
Bible  only  aided  them.  At  need  they  did  violence  to  it,  when  they 
wished  to  verify  by  texts  the  suggestions  of  their  own  hearts.  It  was 
this  sentiment  of  duty  which  united,  inspired,  and  sustained  them, 
which  made  their  discipline,  courage,  and  boldness ;  which  raised  to 
ancient  heroism  Hutchinson,  Milton,  and  Cromwell ;  which  instigated 
all  decisive  deeds,  grand  resolves,  marvellous  successes,  the  decla- 
ration of  war,  the  trial  of  the  king,  the  purge  of  Parliament,  the 
humiliation  of  Europe,  the  protection  of  Protestantism,  the  sway  of  the 
seas.  These  men  are  the  true  heroes  of  England  ;  they  display,  in  high 
relief,  the  original  characteristics  and  noblest  features  of  England^ 
practical  piety,  the  rule  of  conscience,  manly  resolution,  indomitable 
energy.  They  founded  England,  in  spite  of  the  corruption  of  the  Stuarts 
and  the  relaxation  of  modem  manners,  by  the  exercise  -^f  duty,  by 
the  practice  of  justice,  by  obstinate  foil,  by  vindication  of  right,  l^ 
resistance  to  oppression,  by  the  conquest  of  liberty,  by  the  repression 
of  vice.  They  foimded  Scotland,  they  founded  the  United  States :  at  this 
day  they  are,  by  their  descendants,  founding  Australia  and  colonising  the 
world.  Carlyle  is  so  much  their  brother,  that  he  excuses  or  admirtt 
their  excesses — the  execution  of  the  king,  the  mutilation  of  Parliament| 
their  intolerance,  inquisition,  the  despotism  of  Cromwell,  the  theocracy 
of  Knox.  He  sets  them  before  us  as  models,  and  judges  both  past  and 
present  by  them  alone. 

V. 

Hence  he  saw  nothing  but  evil  in  the  French  Revolution.     H« 


2^        *  Leauret  on  Heroes,  vi. ;  :rhe  Hero  as  King,  '  Ibid. 
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judges  it  as  unjustly  as  he  judges  Voltaire,  and  for  the  same  reasonsi 
He  understands  our  manner  of  acting  no  better  than  our  manner  of 
thinking.  He  looks  for  Puritan  sentiment ;  and,  as  he  does  not  find  it, 
he  condemns  us.  The  idea  of  duty,  the  religious  spirit,  self-govern- 
ment, the  authority  of  an  austere  conscience,  can  alone,  in  his  opinion, 
reform  a  corrupt  society ;  and  none  of  all  these  are  to  be  met  with  in 
French  society.  The  philosophy  which  has  produced  and  guided  the 
Revolution  was  simply  destructive,  proclaiming  no  other  gospel  but, 
*'  that  a  lie  cannot  be  believed  I  Philosophy  knows  only  this:  Her  other 
relief  b  mainly  that  in  spiritual,  supra- sensual  matters,  no  belief  is 
possible.'  The  theory  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  borrowed  from  Rousseau, 
is  only  a  logical  game,  a  pedantry  almost  as  opportune  as  a  '  Theory 
of  Irregular  Verbs.*  The  manners  in  vogue  were  the  epicurism  of 
Faublas.  The  morality  in  vogue  was  the  promise  of  universal  happi  • 
ness.  Incredulity,  hollow  rant,  sensuality,  were  the  mainsprings  of  this 
reformation.  Men  let  loose  their  instincts  and  overturned  the  barriers. 
They  replaced  corrupt  authority  by  unchecked  anarchy.  In  what  could 
a  jacquerie  of  brutalised  peasants,  impelled  by  atheistical  arguments,  end? 

'  For  onrselves,  we  answer  that  French  Revolution  means  here  the  open  vio- 
lent Rebellion,  and  Victory,  of  disimprifioned  Anarchy  against  corrupt,  wom-ont 
Authority.  *  .  .  . 

'  So  thousandfold  complex  a  Society  ready  to  burst  up  from  its  mfinite  depths ; 
and  these  men  its  rulers  and  healers,  without  life-rule  for  themselves— other  life- 
role  than  a  Gospel  according  to  Jean  Jacques !  To  the  wisest  of  them,  what  we 
uuflt  call  the  wisest,  man  is  properly  an  accident  under  the  sky.  Man  is  without 
duty  round  him,  except  it  be  to  make  the  Constitution.  He  is  without  Heaven 
above  him,  or  Hell  beneath  him  ;  he  has  no  God  in  the  world. 

'  While  hollow  languor  and  vacuity  is  the  lot  of  the  upper,  and  want  and  stag* 
nation  of  the  lower,  and  universal  misery  is  very  certain,  what  other  thing  \m 
certain  f  .  .  .  What  will  remain  f  The  five  unsatiated  senses  will  remain,  the 
sixth  insatiable  sense  (of  vanity) ;  the  whole  dcemoniac  nature  of  man  will  remain. 

'*  Man  is  not  what  we  call  a  happy  animal ;  his  appetite  for  sweet  victual  is  too 
snormoos.  .  .  .  (He  cannot  subsist)  except  by  girding  himself  together  for  con- 
tinual endeavour  and  endurance.'* 

But  set  the  good  beside  the  evil ;  put  down  virtues  beside  vices  t  These 
sceptics  believed  in  demonstrated  truth,  and  would  have  her  alone 
for  mistress.  These  logicians  founded  society  only  on  justice,  and 
risked  their  lives  rather  than  renounce  an  established  theorem.  These 
epicureans  embraced  in  their  sympathies  entire  humanity.  These  furious 
men,  these  workmen,  these  hungry,  threadbare  peasants,  fought  in  the 
van  for  humanitarian  interests  and  abstract  principles.  Generosity  and 
enthusiasm  abounded  in  France,  as  well  as  in  England;  acknowledge 
them  under  a  form  which  is  not  English.  These  men  were  devoted  to 
abstract  truth,  as  the  Puritan  to  divine  truth ;  they  followed  •philosophy, 
as  the  Puritans  followed  religion ;  they  had  for  their  aim  universal  sal* 

*  The  Prench  RevoitUton,  1.  bk.  vi.  ch.  i. ;  Make  the  CotHftitution.       '  Ihid.  L 
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▼ation,  as  the  Puritans  had  individual  salvation.  They  fought  againsl 
evil  in  society,  as  the  Puritans  fought  it  in  the  souL  They  were  gene^ 
rous,  as  the  Puritans  were  virtuous.  They  had,  like  them,  a  heroismi 
but  sympathetic,  sociable,  ready  to  proselytise,  which  r^ormed  Eoropt^ 
whilst  the  English  one  only  served  England. 

VI. 

This  extravagant  Puritanism,  which  revolted  Carlyle  agaiml  lltf 
French  Revolution,  revolts  him  against  modem  England : 

'  We  have  forgotten  Ood ; — in  the  most  modem  dialect  and  very  truth  of  tiit 
vatter,  we  have  taken  up  the  Fact  of  this  Universe  as  it  is  noL  We  have  qoietly 
closed  our  eyes  to  the  eternal  Substance  of  things,  and  opened  them  only  to  the 
Shows  and  Shams  of  things.  We  quietly  believe  this  Universe  to  be  intrinsically 
a  great  unintelligible  Perhaps  ;  extrinsically,  clear  enough,  it  is  a  great,  moat 
extensive  Cattlefold  and  Workhouse,  with  most  extensive  Kitchen-ranges»  Dining- 
tables, — whereat  he  is  wise  who  can  find  a  place !  All  the  Truth  of  this  Uni versa 
is  uncertain  ;  only  the  profit  and  loss  of  it,  the  pudding  and  praise  of  it,  are  and 
remain  very  visible  to  the  practical  man. 

'  There  is  no  lon^i^r  any  Gkxi  for  ns  1  God's  Laws  tre  become  a  Greatest-Happi- 
ness Principle,  a  Parliamentary  Expediency  ;  the  Heavens  overarch  us  only  as  aa 
Astronomical  Time-keeper ;  a  butt  for  Herschel-telescopes  to  shoot  science  at,  to 
shoot  sentimentalities  at : — in  our  and  old  Jonson's  dialect,  man  has  lost  the  wmi 
out  of  him  ;  and  now,  after  the  due  period, — begins  to  find  the  want  of  it  I  This  is 
verily  the  plague-spot ;  centre  of  the  universal  Social  Gangrene,  threatening  aO 
modem  things  with  frightful  death.  To  him  that  will  consider  it,  here  is  tbt 
stem,  with  its  roots  and  taproot,  with  its  world-wide  upas-boughs  and  accursed 
poison-exudation%  under  which  the  world  lies  writhing  in  atrophy  and  agony. 
You  touch  the  focal-centre  of  all  our  disease,  of  our  frightful  nosology  of  diseases^ 
when  you  lay  your  hand  on  this.  There  is  no  religion  ;  there  is  no  God  ;  man  has 
lost  his  soul,  and  vainly  seeks  antiseptic  salt.  Vainly :  in  killing  Kings,  in 
passing  Reform  bills,  in  French  Revolutions,  Manchester  Insurrections,  is  found 
no  remedy.  The  foul  elephantine  leprosy,  alleviated  for  an  hour,  re^>pears  in  new 
force  and  desperateness  next  hour.* ' 

Since  the  return  of  the  Stuarts,  we  are  utilitarians  or  sceptics.  We 
believe  only  in  observation,  statistics,  gross  and  concrete  truths;  or 
else  we  doubt,  half  believe,  on  hearsay,  with  reserve.  We  have  no 
moral  convictions,  and  we  have  only  floating  convictions.  We  have 
lost  the  mainspring  of  action ;  we  no  longer  set  duty  in  the  midst  of  our 
rosolr*^  as  the  sole  and  undisturbed  foundation  of  life ;  we  are  caught 
by  all  kinds  of  little  experimentiil  and  positive  receipts,  and  we  amuse 
ourselves  with  all  kinds  of  pretty  pleasures,  well  chosen  and  arranged. 
We  are  egotists  or  dilettanti.  We  no  longer  look  on  life  as  an  august 
temple,  but  as  a  machine  for  solid  profits,  or  as  a  hall  for  refined 
amusements.  We  have  our  rich,  our  working-classes,  our  bankers,  who 
preach  the  gospel  of  gold ;  we  have  gentlemen,  dandies,  lords,  who  prcack 
the  gospel  of  manners.     We  overwork  ourselves  to  heap  up  guinea% 

»  Pa0t  and  Preient,  bk.  iii.  ch.  i. ;  Phenomma,   ^8 
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or  else  we  make  ourselves  insipid  to  attain  an  elegant  dignity.  Oui 
bell  is  no  longer,  as  under  Cromwell,  the  dread  of  being  found  guiltj 
before  the  just  Judge,  but  the  dread  of  making  a  bad  speculation,  oi 
of  transgressing  etiquette.  We  have  for  onr  aristocracy  greedy  shop- 
keepers, who  reduce  life  to  a  calculation  of  profits  and  prices;  and  I''  e 
amateurs,  whose  great  business  is  to  preserve  the  game  on  their  estate^. 
We  are  no  longer  governed.  Our  government  has  no  other  arabitioi; 
than  to  preserve  the  public  peace,  and  to  get  in  the  Uxes.  Our  con- 
ttitutioD  lays  it  down  as  a  principle,  that,  in  order  to  discover  the  true 
and  the  good,  we  have  only  to  make  two  million  imbeciles  vote.  Our 
Parliament  is  a  great  word-mill,  where  plotters  out-bawl  each  other  for 
the  sake  of  making  a  noise.' 

Under  this  thin  cloak  of  conventionalities  and  phrases,  ominously 
growls  the  irresistible  democracy.  England  perishes  if  she  ever  ceases 
to  be  able  to  sell  a  yard  of  cotton  at  a  farthing  less  than  others.  At 
the  least  check  in  the  manufactures,  1,500,000  workmen,*  without 
work,  live  upon  public  charity.  The  formidable  masses,  given  up  to 
the  hazards  of  industry,  urged  by  lust,  impelled  by  hunger,  oscillates 
between  the  fragile  cracking  barriers  ;  we  are  nearing  the  final 
breaking-up,  which  will  be  open  anarchy,  and  the  democracy  will  heave 
amidst  the  ruins,  until  the  sentiment  of  the  divine  and  of  duty  has 
rallied  them  around  the  worship  of  heroism  ;  until  it  has  discovered  the 
means  of  calling  to  power  the  most  virtuous  and  the  most  capable ; ' 
until  it  has  given  its  guidance  into  their  hands,  instead  of  making  them 
subject  to  its  caprices ;  until  it  has  recognised  and  reverenced  its 
Luther  and  its  Cromwell,  its  priest  and  its  king. 

*  '  It  is  his  effort  and  desire  to  teach  this  and  the  other  thinking  British  man 
tint  said  finxde,  the  advent  namely  of  actual  open  Anarchy,  cannot  be  distant, 
DOW  when  virtual  disguised  Anarchy,  long-continuedi  and  waxing  daily,  has  got 
to  such  a  height ;  and  that  the  one  method  of  stavinc;  off  the  fatal  consummation, 
and  steering  towards  the  Continents  of  the  Future,  lies  not  in  the  direction  of 
reforming  Parliament,  but  of  what  he  calls  refonuing  Downing  Street ;  a  thing 
Infinitely  urgent  to  be  began,  and  to  be  strenuously  carried  on.    To  find  a  Parlia- 
ment more  and  more  the  express  image  of  the  People,  could,  unless  the  People 
ehanced  to  be  wise  as  well  as  miserable,  give  him  no  satisfaction.     Not  this  at  all ; 
but  to  find  some  sort  of  King,  made  in  the  image  of  God,  who  could  a  little  achieve 
for  the  People,  if  not  their  spoken  wishes,  yet  their  dumb  wants,*  and  what  they 
would  at  last  find  to  have  been   their  instinctive  will, — which  is  a  far  different 
matter  usually,  in   this    babbling  world  of  ours.' — ParliamaUs^  in   Latler-Uatf 
PcanphUts. 

*  A  king  or  leader,  then,  in  all  bodies  of  men,  there  must  be ;  be  their  work 
what  it  may,  there  is  one  man  here  who  by  character,  faculty,  position,  is  fittest 
of  all  to  do  It. 

*  He  who  is  to  be  my  ruler,  whose  wiD  is  to  be  higher  than  my  will,  was  chosen 
for  me  in  Heaven.  Neither,  except  in  such  obedience  to  the  Heaven-chosen,  ii 
f-^edom  BO  much  as  conceivable.' 

»  Offlcia  Report,  1842.  ^  Latter-Day  PamphUis ;  Parlia7net\x$. 
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vn. 

Now-a-dajs,  doublless,  in  the  whole  civilised  worid,  democracr  ia 
swelling  or  overflowing,  and  all  the  channels  in  which  it  lAows,  are  fra* 
gile  or  temporary.  But  it  is  a  strange  o£Fer  to  present  for  its  issue  the 
fanaticism  and  tyranny  of  the  Puritans.  The  society  and  spirit  whieh 
Carlyle  proposes,  as  models  for  human  nature,  lasted  but  an  hour,  and 
could  not  last  longer.  .  The  asceticism  of  the  Republic  produced  th« 
debauchery  of  the  Restoration  ;  the  Harrisons  brought  the  Rochesterai, 
the  Bunyans  raised  the  Hobbes* ;  and  the  sectarians,  in  instituting  the 
despotism  of  enthusiasm,  established  by  reaction  the  authority  of  th« 
positive  mind  and  the  worship  of  gross  pleasure.  Exaltation  is  not 
stable,  and  it  cannot  be  exacted  from  man,  without  injustice  and 
danger.  The  sympathetic  generosity  of  the  French  Revolution  ended 
in  the  cynicism  of  the  Directory  and  the  slaughters  of  the  Empire. 
The  chivalric  and  poetic  piety  of  the  great  Spanish  monarchy  emptied 
Spain  of  men  and  of  thoughts.  The  primacy  of  genius,  taste,  and  in- 
tellect in  Italy,  reduced  her  at  the  end  of  a  century  to  voluptuous  sloth 
and  political  slavery.  '  What  makes  the  angel  makes  the  beast ;  *  and 
perfect  heroism,  like  all  excesses,  ends  in  stupor.  Human  nature  has 
its  explosions,  but  with  intervals :  mysticism  is  serviceable  but  wheo 
it  is  short.  Violent  circumstances  produce  extreme  conditions ;  greas 
evils  are  necessary  in  order  to  raise  great  men,  and  you  are  obliged  to 
look  for  shipwrecks  when  you  wish  to  behold  rescuers.  If  enthusiasm 
is  beautiful,  its  results  and  its  origins  are  sad ;  it  is  but  a  crisis,  and 
a  healthy  state  is  better.  In  this  respect  Carlyle  himself  may  servo 
for  a  proof  There  is  perhaps  less  genius  in  Macaulay  than  in  Cariyle  ; 
but  when  we  have  fed  for  some  time  on  this  exaggerated  and  demoniao 
style,  this  marvellous  and  sickly  philosophy,  this  contorted  and  pro- 
phetic history,  these  sinister  and  furious  politics,  we  gladly  return  to 
the  continuous  eloquence,  to  the  vigorous  reasoning,  to  the  mcderatt 
prognostications,  to  the  demonstrated  theories,  of  the  generous  and  solid 
mind  which  Europe  has  just  lost,  who  brought  honour  to  Eogland,  ani 
whiae  place  none  can  filL 
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CHAPTER   V. 

PhUosophy.— Stuart  MUL 

L  Pliilotophjr  in  England — Oi^ganization  of  podtiye  sdenoe— Lctck  of 
Idets. 

IL  Why  metaphyBics  are  wanting— Authority  of  I{cligion. 
Ill    Indications  and  splendour  of  free  thought — New  exegesis — Stuart  ^lill— 

His  works — His  order  of  mind — ^To  what  school  of  philosophers  he  belongi 

— >Yalne  of  higher  speculation  in  human  ciyilisation. 

i  1. — Exposition  of  Mill's  Pbilosopht. 
L  Object  of  logic — Wherein  it  is  distinguished  from  psychology  and  meta- 

physies. 
IL  What  is  a  judgment  T  —  What  do  we  know  of  the  external  and  Innef 
worlds  T — The  whole  object  of  science  is  to  add  or  connect  facts. 

III.  The  system  based  on  this  view  of  the  nature  of  our  knowledge. 

IV.  Theory  of  definitions—Its  importance— Refutation  of  the  old  theory — ^There 

are  no  definitions  of  things,  but  of  names  only. 
V.  Theory  of  proof— Ordinary  theory— Its  refutation— What  is  the  really 

fundamental  part  of  a  syllogism  f 
▼L  Theory  of  axioms — Ordinary  theory — Its  refatation — ^Axioms  are  only  truths 

of  experience  of  a  certain  class. 
TIL  llieory  of  induction — The  cause  of  a  fact  is  only  its  invariable  antecedent 

— ^Experience  alone  proves  the  stability  of  the  laws  of  nature— What  is  a 

law  f— By  what  methods  are  laws  discovered  ^— The  methods  of  sgreement» 

of  differences,  of  residues,  of  concomitant  variatioiiai 
?III.  Example^  and  applications — ^Theory  of  dew. 
IX.  Deduction — Its  province  and  method. 
,X  Comparison  of  the  methods  of  induction  and  deduction — Ancient  employ* 

ment  of  the  first — ^Modern  use  of  the  second — Sciences  requiring  the  first 

— ^iences  requiring  the  second — Positive  character  of  Mill's  work^Hit 

prodeoessors. 
XL  limits  of  ovnr  knowledge— It  is  not  certain  that  all  events  happen  according 

to  laws — Chance  in  nature. 

i  2. — DlSOUSSIOH. 
L  Agreement  of  this  philosophy  with  the  English  mind — AlUsnoe  of  ths 
positive  and  religions  spirits — By  what  faculty  we  arrive  at  the  know* 
ledge  of  causatioiL 
n.  There  are  no  substances  or  forces,  bnt  only  ftucta  and  laws— Abstraction- 
Its  nature — Its  part  in  science. 
UL  Theory  of  definitions — They  explain  tlie  abstract  generating  elf  menrt 
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IT.  Theory  rf  proof —The  basis  of  proof  in  syllogism  Is  an  abstnet  law. 
V.  Theory  of  axioms — Axioms  are  relations  between  abstract  trnths-^They 

may  be  reduced  to  the  axiom  of  identity. 
TI.  Theory  of  induction— Its  methods  are  of  elimination  or  abitnetioa. 
VIL  The  two  great  operations  of  the  mind,  erperience  and  abstraction — ^Tlietwv 
great  manifestations  of  thimcs.  sensible  facts  and  abstract  laws — ^Why  m 
OQ^ht  to  pass  from  the  first  to  the  second — Meaning  and  extent  of  the 
axiom  of  causation. 
Vm   It  is  possible  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  first  elements — ^Error  of  German 
metaphysicians— They  have  nejrlected  the  element  of  chance,  and  of  local 
perturbations— What  might  be  known  by  a  philosophising  ant— Idea  and 
hmits  of  metaphysics- Its  state  in  the  three  thinking  nations— A  momiuir 
in  Oxford.*  ** 


WHEN  at  Oxford  some  years  ago,  dunng  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association,  I  met,  amongst  the  few  students  still  in  residence, 
a  young  Englishman,  a  man  of  intelligence,  with  whom  I  became  inti- 
mate.    He  took  me  in  the  evening  to  the  New  Museum,  well  filled  with 

1  M.  Taine  has  published  this  *  Study  on  Mill '  separately,  and  preceded  it  by 
the  following  note,  as  a  preface  :—  *  When  this  Study  first  appeared,  Mr.  Mill  did 
me  the  honoiu*  to  write  to  me  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  give  in  a  few  pages  a 
more  exact  and  complete  notion  of  the  contents  of  his  work,  considered  as  a  body 
of  philosophical  teaching.  "  But,"  he  added,  '*  I  think  you  are  wrong  in  r^^ard- 
ing  the  views  I  adopt  as  especially  English.  They  were  so  in  the  first  half  of  tlM 
eighteenth  century,  from  the  time  of  Locke  to  that  of  the  reaction  against  Hun*. 
This  reaction,  beginning  in  Scotland,  assumed  long  ago  the  German  form,  and 
ended  by  prevailing  universflily.  When  I  wrote  my  book,  I  stood  almost  alone  in 
my  opinions  ;  and  though  they  have  met  with  a  degree  of  sympathy  which  I  by  no 
means  expected,  we  may  still  count  in  England  twenty  d  priori  and  spiritnalist 
philosophers  for  every  partisan  of  the  doctrine  of  Experience." 

'  This  remark  is  very  tme.  I  myself  could  have  made  it,  having  been  bron;^ 
up  in  the  doctrines  of  Scotch  philosophy  and  the  writings  of  Beid.  I  simply 
answer,  that  there  are  philosophers  whom  we  do  not  count,  and  that  all  such, 
whether  English  or  not,  spiritualist  or  not,  may  be  neglected  without  much  harm. 
Once  in  a  half  century,  or  perhaps  in  a  century,  or  two  centuries,  some  thinker 
appears  ;  Bacon  and  Hume  in  England,  Descartes  and  Condillac  in  France,  Kant 
and  Hegel  in  Germany.  At  other  times  the  stage  is  unoccupied,  or  ordinary  men 
omo  forward,  and  ofier  the  public  that  which  the  public  likes — Sensnalists  or 
Idi^alists,  according  to  the  tendency  of  the  day,  with  sufiicient  instruction  and  skill 
to  play  leading  parts,  and  enough  capacity  to  re-set  old  airs,  well  drilled  in  tb« 
works  of  their  predecessors,  bat  destitute  of  real  invention— simple  execn^aLt 
musicians,  who  stand  in  the  place  of  composers.  In  Europe,  at  present,  the  siage 
is  a.  blank.  The  Germans  adapt  and  alter  effete  French  materialism.  The  French 
lister,  from  habit,  but  somewhat  wearily  and  distractedly,  to  the  scraps  of  melody 
and  eloquent  commonplace  which  their  instructors  have  repeated  to  them  for  tha 
last  thirty  years  In  this  deep  silence,  and  from  among  these  dull  mediocritici^ 
a  mtif*{  °,r  corner  forward  to  speak.  Nothing  of  the  sort  has  been  seen  sinee  1 
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•peeimens.  Here  short  lecture  were  delivered,  new  models  of  machinury 
were  set  to  work ;  ladies  were  present  and  took  an  interest  in  the  ex« 
periments ;  on  the  last  day,  full  of  enthusiasm,  God  save  the  Queen  was 
•ung.  I  admired  this  zeal,  this  solidity  of  mind,  this  organisation  of 
science,  these  voluntary  subscriptions,  this  aptitude  for  association  and 
for  labour,  this  great  machine  pushed  on  by  so  many  arms,  and  so  well 
fitted  to  accumulate,  criticise,  and  classify  facts.  But  yet,  in  this  abun- 
dance, there  was  a  void ;  when  I  read  the  Transactions,  I  thought  I  wafi 
present  at  a  congress  of  heads  of  manufactories.  All  these  learned  men 
Terified  details  and  exchanged  recipes.  It  was  as  though  I  listene<l  to 
foremen,  busy  in  communicating  their  processes  for  tanning  leather  01 
dyeing  cotton :  general  ideas  were  wanting.  I  used  to  regret  this  to  my 
fidend;  and  in  the  evening,  by  his  lamp,  amidst  that  great  silence  in  which 
the  umversity  town  lay  wrapped,  we  both  tried  to  discover  its  reasonob 

n. 

One  day  I  said  to  him :  You  lack  philosophy — I  mean,  what  the 
Germans  call  metaphysics.  You  have  learned  men,  but  you  have  no 
thinkers.  Your  God  impedes  you.  He  is  the  Supreme  Cause,  and 
you  dare  not  reason  on  causes,  out  of  respect  for  him.  He  is  the  most 
important  personage  in  England,  and  I  see  clearly  that  he  merits  his 
position ;  for  he  forms  part  of  your  constitution,  he  is  the  guardian  0/ 
your  morality,  he  judges  in  final  appeal  on  all  questions  whatsoever, 
he  replaces  with  advantage  the  prefects  and  gendarmes  with  whom  the 
nations  on  the  Continent  are  still  encumbered.  Yet,  this  high  rank  has 
the  inconvenience  of  all  official  positions ;  it  produces  a  cant,  prejudices, 
intolerance,  and  courtiers.  Here,  close  by  us,  is  poor  Mr.  Max  Mtiller, 
who,  in  order  to  acclimatise  the  study  of  Sanscrit,  was  compelled  to 
discover  in  the  Vedas  the  worship  of  a  moral  God,  that  is  to  say,  the 
religion  of  Paley  and  Addison.  Some  time  ago,  in  London,  I  read  a 
proclamation  of  the  Queen,  forbidding  people  to  play  cards,  even  in 
their  own  houses,  on  Sundays.  It  seems  that,  if  I  were  robbed,  I  could 
not  bring  my  thief  to  justice  without  taking  a  preliminary  religious 
oath  ;  for  the  judge  has  been  known  to  send  a  complainant  away  who 
f^ fused  to  take  the  oath,  deny  him  justice,  and  insult  him  into  the  bar- 
gain. Every  year,  when  we  read  the  Queen*s  speech  in  your  papers, 
we  find  there  the  compulsory  mention  of  Divine  Providence,  which 
comes  in  mechanically,  like  the  apostrophe  to  the  immortal  gods  on  the 
fourth  page  of  a  rhetorical  declamation ;  and  you  remember  that  once, 
the  pious  phrase  having  been  omitted,  a  second  communication  was 
made  to  Parliament  for  the  express  purpose  of  supplying  it.  All  these 
cavillings  and  pedantry  indicate  to  my  mind  a  celestial  monarchy  ; 
naturally  it  resembles  all  others;  I  mean  that  it  relies  more  wUl» 
ingly  on  tradition  and  custom  than  on  examination  and  reason.  A 
monarchy  never  invited  men  to  verify  its  credentials.  As  yours  Li, 
however,  useful,  well  adapted  to  you,  and  moral,  you  are  not  revoltr  ' 
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by  It;  JOQ  submit  to  it  without  difficulty,  you  are,  at  heart,  attach 


to  it ;  you  would  fear,  in  touching  it,  to  dbturb  the  oonstitation 
morality.  Tou  leave  it  in  the  clouds,  amidst  public  homage.  T| 
fall  back  upon  yourselves,  confine  yourselves  to  matters  of  fart,  ' 
minute  dissections,  to  experiments  in  the  laboratory.  You  go  cullii 
plants  and  collecting  shells.  Science  is  deprived  of  its  head  ;  bat  all 
for  the  best|  for  practical  life  is  improved,  and  dogma  remains  iutaed 

in. 

Toa  are  truly  French,  he  answered ;  you  leap  over  facts,  and  all  4 
onoa  find  yourself  settled  in  a  theory.     I  assure  you  that  there  aj 
thinkers  amongst  us,  and  not  far  from  hence,  at  Christ  Church,  fa 
instance.   One  of  them,  the  professor  of  Greek,  has  spoken  so  deeply  ol 
inspiration,  the  creation  and  final  causes,  that  he  is  out  of  favour.    Lool 
at  this  little  collection  which  has  recently  appeared,  Essays  and  Reviews  I 
your  philosophic  freedom  of  the  last  century,  the  latest  conclusions  cl 
geology  and  cosmogony,  the  boldness  of  German  exegesis,  are  here  in 
abstract     Some  things  are  wanting,  amongst  others  the  waggeries  of 
Voltaire,  the  misty  jargon  of  Germany,  and  the  prosaic  coarseness  of 
Comte ;  to  my  mind,  the  loss  is  small     Wait  twenty  years,  and  you 
will  find  in  London  the  ideas  of  Paris  and  Berlin. — But  they  will  still 
be  the  ideas  of  Paris  and  Berlin.    Whom  have  you  that  is  original  ? — 
Stuart  Mill — ^Who  is  he?— A  political  writer.     His  little  book  Om 
Liberty  is  as  admirable  as  Rousseau's  Contrat  Social  is  bad. — ^That  is  a 
bold  assertion. — ^No,  for  Mill  decides  as  strongly  for  the  independence 
of  the  individual  as  Rousseau  for  the  despotism  of  the  State. — Very 
well,  but  that  is  not  enough  to  make  a  philosopher.     What  besides  is 
he  ?— An  economist  who  goes  beyond  his  science,  and  subordinates 
production  to  man,  instead  of  man  to  production. — ^Well,  but  this  is 
not  enough  to  make  a  philosopher.     Is  he  anything  else  ? — A  logician. 
Very  good  ;  but  of  what  school  P^— Of  his  own.     I  ttJld  you  he  was 
original — Is  he  Hegelian  ? — By  no  means ;  he  is  too  fond  of  facts  and 
proofs. — Does  he  follow  Port-Royal  ? — Still  less ;  he  is  ti>o  well  ac- 
quainted with  modern  sciences. — Does  he  imitate  Condillac  ? — Certainly 
not ;  Condillac  has  only  taught  him  to  write  well. — Who,  then,  are  liii 
friends  ? — Locke  and  Comte  in  the  first  rank ;  then  Hume  and  Newton. 
—Is  he  a  system-monger,  a  speculative  reformed  ? — ^He  has  too  muck 
sense  for  that ;  he  only  arranges  the  best  theories,  and  explains  tbs 
best  methods.     He  does  not  attitudinise  majestically  in  the  charactei 
of  a  restorer  of  science ;  he  does  not  declare,  like  your  Germans,  that 
his  book  will  open  up  a  new  era  for  humanity.    He  proceeds  gradually^ 
somewhat  slowly,  often  creepingly,  through  a  multitucte  of  particular 
facts.     He  excels  in  ^ving  precision  to  an  idea,  in  disentangling  t 
principle,  in  discovering  it  amongst  a  number  of  different  facts;  ii 
refuting,   distinguishing,  arguing.      He  has  the  astuteness,  patieocc^ 
method,  and  sagacity  of  a  lawyer.— Very  well,  you  admit  that  I  wn 
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right  A  lawyer,  an  ally  of  Locke,  Newton,  Comte,  and  Htune ;  wt 
have  here  only  English  philosophy ;  but  no  matter.  Has  he  reached 
a  grand  conception  of  the  universe  ? — Yes. — Has  he  an  individual  and 
oomplete  idea  of  nature  and  the  mind  ? — Yes.— Has  he  combined  the 
operations  and  discoveries  of  the  intellect  under  a  single  principle 
which  puts  them  all  in  a  new  light  ? — Yes  ;  but  we  have  to  discover 
thia  principle. — ^That  is  your  business,  and  I  hope  you  will  undertake 
hi  -«But  I  shall  fall  into  abstract  generalities. — ^There  is  no  harm  in  that  ? 
—But  this  close  reasoning  will  be  like  a  quick-set  hedge. — ^We  will 
prio^  oar  fingers  with  it  But  three  men  out  of  four  would  cast  aside 
iuch  speculations  as  idle. — So  much  the  worse  for  thenv.  For  in  what 
does  the  life  of  a  nation  or  a  century  consist,  except  in  the  formation 
of  aich  theories?  We  are  not  thoroughly  men  unless  so  engaged. 
If  some  dweller  in  another  planet  were  to  come  down  here  to  ask  us 
the  nature  of  our  race,  we  should  have  to  show  him  the  five  or  six 
great  ideas  which  we  have  formed  of  the  mind  and  the  world.  That 
alone  would  give  him  the  measure  of  our  intelligence.  Expound  to 
me  your  theory,  and  I  shall  go  away  better  instructed  than  after  having 
•een  the  masses  of  farioki  which  you  call  London  and  Manchester. 

1. — ^ExPEBIENd. 


Let  us  begin,  then,  at  the  beginning,  like  logicians.  Mill  has  writteL 
on  logic.  What  is  logic  ?  It  b  a  science.  What  is  its  object  ?  The 
aciences ;  for,  suppose  that  you  have  traversed  the  universe,  and  that 
you  know  it  thoroughly,  stars,  earth,  sun,  heat,  gravity,  chemical 
affinities,  the  species  of  minerals,  geological  revolutions,  plants,  animals, 
human  events,  all  that  classifi'vitions  and  theories  explain  and  embrace, 
there  still  remain  these  classifications  and  theories  to  be  learnt  Not 
only  is  there  an  order  of  beings,  but  also  an  order  of  the  thoughts 
which  represent  them ;  not  only  plants  and  animals,  but  also  botany 
and  zoology ;  not  only  lines,  surfaces,  volumes,  and  numbers,  but  also 
geometry  and  arithmetia  Sciences,  then,  are  as  real  things  as  facts 
themselves,  and  therefore,  as  well  as  facts,  become  the  subject  of  study. 
We  can  analyse  them  as  we  analyse  facts,  investigate  their  elements, 
composition,  order,  relations,  and  object'.  Theie  is,  therefore,  a  science 
of  sciences ;  this  science  is  called  logic,  and  is  the  subject  of  MilFs  work. 
It  is  no  part  of  logic  to  analyse  the  operations  of  the  mind,  memory, 
the  association  of  ideas,  external  perception,  etc ;  that  is  the  business 
of  psychology.  We  do  not  discuss  the  value  of  such  operations,  the 
Tei'acity  of  our  consciousness,  the  absolute  certainty  of  our  elementary 
knowledge;  this  belongs  to  metaphysics.  We  suppose  our  faculties 
to  be  at  work,  and  we  admit  their  primary  discoveries.  We  take  the 
instrument  as  nature  has  provided  it,  and  we  trust  to  its  accuracy. 
We  leave  to  others  the  task  of  taking  its  mechanism  to  pieces,  and  the 
TOL.  n.  2  H 
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curiosity  whioh  criticises  its  results.  Setting  out  Ax«n  its  piimitiTC 
operations,  we  enquire  how  thej  are  added  to  each  other ;  how  they 
are  combined ;  how  one  is  convertible  into  another ;  how,  by  dint  of 
additions,  combinations,  and  transformations,  they  finally  compose  a 
system  of  connected  and  increasing  truths.  We  oonstm<^  a  theory  o( 
sciencei  as  others  construct  theories  of  vegetation,  of  the  mind,  or  of 
numbers.  Such  is  the  idea  of  logic ;  and  it  is  plain  that  it  has,  ma 
other  sciences,  a  real  subject-matter,  its  distinct  province,  its  naiiifrsl 
importance,  its  special  method,  and  a  certain  future. 

IL 

Having  premised  ^o  much,  we  observe  that  all  these  sciences  which 
form  the  subject  of  logic,  are  but  collections  of  propositions,  and  that 
each  proposition  merely  connects  or  separates  a  subject  and  an  attribute, 
that  is,  two  names,  a  quality  and  a  substance ;  that  is  to  say,  a  thing 
and  another  thing.  We  must  then  ask  what  we  understand  by  a  things 
what  we  indicate  by  a  name ;  in  other  words,  what  it  is  we  recognise 
in  objects,  what  we  connect  or  separate,  what  is  the  subject-matter  ol 
all  our  propositions  and  all  our  science.  There  is  a  point  in  which  all 
our  several  items  of  knowledge  resemble  one  another.  There  is  a 
'  common  element  which,  continually  repeated,  constitutes  all  our  ideaa. 
There  is,  as  it  were,  a  minute  primitive  crystal  which,  indefinitely  and 
variously  added  to  itself,  forms  the  whole  mass,  and  which,  once  known, 
teaches  us  beforehand  the  laws  and  composition  of  the  complex  bodies 
which  it  has  formed. 

Now,  when  we  attentively  consider  the  idea  which  we  form  of  any- 
thing, what  do  we  find  in  it  ?  Take  first  substances,  that  is  to  say, 
Bodies  and  Minds.^  This  table  is  brown,  long,  wide,  three  feet  high, 
judging  by  the  eye :  that  is,  it  forms  a  little  spot  in  the  field  of  vision; 
in  other  words,  it  produces  a  certain  sensation  on  the  optic  nerve.  It 
weighs  ten  pounds :  that  is,  it  would  require  to  lifl  it  an  effort  leas 
than  for  a  weight  of  eleven  pounds,  and  greater  than  for  a  weight  ol 

'  '  It  is  certain,  then,  that  a  part  of  our  notion  of  a  body  consists  of  the  notioa 
of  a  number  of  sensations  of  oiur  own  or  of  other  sentient  beings,  habitually  occur* 
ring  simultaneously.  My  conception  of  the  table  at  which  I  am  writing  it  com* 
pounded  of  its  visible  form  and  size,  which  are  complex  sensations  of  sight ;  its 
tangible  form  and  size,  which  are  complex  sensations  of  our  oigans  of  touch  trd 
of  our  muscles  ;  its  weight,  which  is  also  a  sensation  of  touch  and  of  the  nnuclri  ; 
its  colour,  which  is  a  sensation  of  sight ;  its  hardness,  which  is  a  sensation  of  thi 
muscles  ;  its  composition,  which  is  another  word  for  all  the  varieties  of  sens  Mam 
which  we  receive,  under  various  circumstances,  from  the  wood  of  which  it  is  nude  i 
and  so  forth.  All  or  most  of  these  various  sensations  frequently  are,  and^  as  W9 
learn  by  experience,  always  might  be,  experienced  simultaneously,  or  in  many 
different  orders  of  succession,  at  our  own  choice :  and  hence  the  thought  of  any 
me  of  them  makes  as  think  of  the  others,  and  the  whole  becomes  mentally  amali 
cramated  into  one  mixed  state  of  consciousness,  whidi,  in  the  language  of  Locke 
•»»nd  Hart  1.  J-,  is  tc-rnusl  a  Complex  IdeA/— Mill's  JSy^em  ojMjogiR.Aih  ed.  t 
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nine  ponnclf ;  in  other  words,  it  produces  a  certain  musonlar  sensation. 
It  is  Lard  and  square,  which  means  that,  if  first  pushed,  and  then  run 
orer  by  the  hand,  it  will  excite  two  dbtinct  kinds  of  muscular  sensa- 
ticmsw  And  so  on.  When  I  examine  closely  what  I  know  of  it,  I  find 
that  I  know  nothing  else  except  the  impressions  it  makes  upon  me^ 
Onr  idea  of  a  body  comprises  nothing  else  than  this  :  we  know  nothing 
of  it  but  the  sensations  it  excites  in  us;  we  determine  it  by  the  nature, 
cumber,  and  order  of  these  sensations  ;  we  know  nothing  of  its  inner 
nature  nor  whether  it  has  one;  we  simply  affirm  that  it  is  the  un« 
knawn  cause  of  these  sensations.  When  we  say  that  a  body  hat 
existed  in  the  absence  of  our  sensations,  we  mean  simply  that  if,  during 
that  time,  we  had  been  within  reach  of  it,  we  should  liave  had  sensa- 
tions which  we  have  not  had.  We  never  define  it  save  by  our  present 
or  past,  future  or  possible,  complex  or  simple  impressions.  This  b  so 
tme,  that  philosophers  like  Berkeley  have  maintained,  with  some  show 
of  truth,  that  matter  is  a  creature  of  the  imagination,  and  that  the 
whole  universe  of  sense  is  reducible  to  an  order  of  sensations.  It  is  at 
least  so,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  is  concerned ;  and  the  judgments  which 
compose  our  sciences,  have  reference  only  to  the  impressions  by  which 
things  are  manifested  to  us. 

So,  again,  with  the  mind.  We  may  well  admit  that  there  is  in  us  a 
soul,  an  *  ego,'  a  subject  or  recipient  of  our  sensations,  and  of  our  other 
modes  of  being,  distinct  from  those  sensations  and  modes  of  existence ; 
but  we  know  nothing  of  it.     Mr.  Mill  says : 

'  For,  as  our  oonoeption  of  a  body  is  that  of  an  unknown  exciting  canae  of  sen- 
ntions,  so  onr  conception  of  a  mind  is  that  of  an  unknown  recipient,  or  percipient, 
of  them  ;  and  not  of  them  alone,  but  of  all  onr  other  feelings.  As  body  is  the 
mysterious  something  which  excites  the  mind  to  feel,  so  mind  is  the  mysterions 
something  which  feels,  and  thinks.  It  is  unnecessary  to  give  in  the  case  of  mind, 
as  we  gave  in  the  case  of  matter,  a  particular  statement  of  the  sceptical  system  by 
which  its  existence  as  a  Thing  in  itself,  distinct  from  the  series  of  what  are  deno- 
minated its  states,  is  called  in  question.  But  it  is  necessary  to  remark,  that  on 
the  inmost  nature  of  the  thinking  principle,  as  well  as  on  the  inmost  nature  of 
matter,  we  are,  and  with  our  faculties  must  always  remain,  entirely  in  the  dork, 
ill  which  we  are  aware  of,  even  in  our  own  minds,  is  a  certain  "thread  of  eon* 
sd.iisness ;"  a  series  of  feelings,  that  is,  of  sensations,  thoughts,  emotions,  and 
nlitions,  more  or  less  numerous  and  complicated.'  ^ 

We  have  no  clearer  idea  of  mind  than  of  matter ;  we  can  say  nothing 
more  about  it  than  about  matter.  So  that  substances,  of  whatevei 
kind,  bodies  or  minds,  within  or  without  us,  are  never  for  us  more  than 
tissues,  more  or  less  complex,  more  or  less  regular,  of  which  our  im- 
pressions and  modes  of  being  form  all  the  threads. 

This  is  still  more  evident  in  the  case  of  attributes  than  of  substances. 
When  I  say  that  snow  is  white,  I  mean  that,  when  snow  is  presented 
to  agr  iight|  I  have  the  sensation  of  whiteness.     When  I  say  ilmi  Sn 
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is  hot,  I  mean  that,  when  near  the  fire,  I  have  the  sensation  cf  heat. 
We  call  a  mind  devout,  superstitions,  meditative,  or  gRy,  simply  me9im«> 
ing  that  the  ideas,  the  emotions,  the  volitions,  designated  by  thesv 
words,  recur  frequently  in  the  series  of  its  modes  of  being. ^  When  wm 
•ay  that  bodies  are  heavy,  divisible,  moveable,  we  mean  simply  that, 
left  to  themselves,  they  will  fall ;  when  cut,  they  will  separate ;  or  when 
pushed,  they  will  move:  that  is,  under  such  and  such  circumstances 
they  will  produce  such  and  such  a  sensation  in  our  muscles,  or  our 
•ight.  An  attribute  always  designates  a  mode  of  being,  or  a  series  of 
our  n  odes  of  being.  In  vain  we  disguise  these  modes  by  grouping, 
concealing  them  under  abstract  words,  dividing  and  transforming  them, 
•o  that  we  are  frequently  puzzled  to  recognise  them :  whenever  we 
look  at  the  bottom  of  our  words  and  ideas,  we  find  them,  and  nothing 
but  theuL     Mill  says : 

*  Take  the  following  example :  A  generoiis  person  is  worthy  of  honour.  Wbo 
would  expect  to  recognise  here  a  case  of  coexistence  between  phenomena  T  Bat  so 
it  is.  The  attribute  which  causes  a  person  to  be  termed  generous,  is  ascribed  to 
him  on  the  ground  of  states  of  his  mind,  and  particulars  of  his  conduct ;  both  are 
phenomena ;  the  former  are  feicta  of  internal  consciousness,  the  latter,  so  &r  as 
distinct  fh)m  the  former,  are  physical  facts,  or  perceptions  of  the  senses.  Worthy 
of  honour,  admits  of  a  similar  analysis.  Honour,  as  here  used,  means  a  state  ot 
approving  and  admiring  emotion,  followed  on  occasion  by  corresponding  outward 
acts.    "Worthy  of  honour  "  connotes  all  this,  together  with  an  approval  of  the  act 

*  '  Every  attribute  of  a  mind  consists  either  in  being  itself  affected  in  a  certain 
way,  or  affecting  other  minds  in  a  certain  way.  Considered  in  itself,  we  can  pre- 
dicate nothing  of  it  but  the  series  of  its  own  feelings.  When  we  say  of  any  mind, 
that  it  IB  devout^  or  superstitious,  or  meditative,  or  cheerful,  we  mean  that  the 
ideas,  emotions,  or  volitions  implied  in  those  words,  form  a  frequently  recurring 
part  of  the  series  of  feelings,  or  states  of  consciousness,  which  fill  up  the  sentient 
existence  of  that  mind. 

'  In  addition,  however,  to  those  attributes  of  a  mind  which  are  grounded  on  iti 
own  states  of  feeling,  attributes  may  also  be  ascribed  to  it,  in  the  same  manner  as 
to  a  body,  grounded  on  the  feelings  which  it  excites  in  other  minds.  A  mind  does 
not,  indeed,  like  a  body,  excite  sensations,  but  it  may  excite  thoughts  or  emotions. 
The  meet  important  example  of  attributes  ascribed  on  this  ground,  is  the  employ- 
ment of  terms  expressive  of  approbation  or  blame.  When,  for  example,  we  say  ci 
an}'  character,  or  (in  other  words)  of  any  mind,  that  it  is  admirable,  we  mean  that 
the  contemplation  of  it  excites  the  sentiment  of  admiration  ;  and  indeed  somewhat 
more,  for  the  word  implies  that  we  not  only  feel  admiration,  but  approve  that  sea- 
timent  in  ourselves.  In  some  cases,  under  the  semblance  of  a  sin^  attribute, 
two  are  really  predicated :  one  of  them,  a  state  of  the  mind  itself ;  the  other,  a  stats 
with  which  other  minds  are  affected  by  thinking  of  it.  As  when  we  say  of  any 
one  that  he  is  generous.  The  word  generosity  expresses  a  certain  state  of  mind,  bat 
being  aterm  of  praise,  it  also  expresses  thatthisstate  of  mind  excites  in  us  anothtf 
mental  state,  called  approbation.  The  assertion  made,  therefore,  is  twofold,  sal 
•f  the  following  purport :  Certain  feelings  form  habitually  a  part  of  this  pmoa'f 
sentient  existence ;  and  the  idea  of  those  feelings  of  his,  excites  the  sentiBMint  d 
approbation  in  onnelves  or  others. '—Mill's  Logic^  i  801       ^-> 
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«f  showing  lumonr.  AH  these  are  phenomena ;  states  of  Intemal  eonsc!oiuKieta» 
•eoomx>anied  or  followed  by  physical  facts.  When  we  say,  A  generous  person  is 
worthy  of  honour,  we  affirm  coexistence  between  the  two  complicated  phenomena 
eonnoted  by  the  two  terms  respectively.  We  affirm,  that  wherever  and  whenever 
the  inward  feelings  and  outward  facts  implied  in  the  word  generosity,  have  place, 
then  and  Uiere  the  existence  and  manifestation  of  an  inward  feeling,  honour,  would 
be  followed  in  our  minds  by  another  inward  feeling,  approvaL' ' 

In  vain  we  turn  about  as  we  please,  we  remain  still  in  the  fame  circla 
Whethei  the  object  be  an  attribute  or  a  substance,  complex  or  abstract, 
compound  or  simple,  its  material  is  to  us  always  the  same ;  it  is  made  up 
only  of  our  modes  of  being.  Our  mind  is  to  nature  what  a  thermometer 
it  to  a  boiler :  we  define  the  properties  of  nature  by  the  impressions  of 
our  mind,  as  we  indicate  the  conditions  of  the  boiling  water  by  the 
changes  of  the  thermometer.  Of  both  we  know  but  conditions  and 
changes ;  we  make  up  both  of  bolated  and  transient  facts ;  a  thing  is 
for  us  but  an  aggregate  of  phenomena.  These  are  the  sole  elements  of 
our  knowledge :  consequenUy  the  whole  effort  of  science  will  be  to  add 
or  to  link  facts  to  facts. 

in. 

This  brief  phrase  it  the  abstract  of  the  whole  system.  Let  us 
master  it,  for  it  explains  all  Mill's  theories.  He  has  defined  and  inno- 
vated everything  from  this  starting-point.  In  all  forms  and  all  degrees 
of  knowledge,  he  has  recognised  only  the  knowledge  of  facts,  and  of 
their  relationa. 

Now  we  kcfjw  that  logic  has  two  comer-stones,  the  Theories  of 
Definition  and  of  Proof.  From  the  days  of  Aristotle  logicians  hav? 
spent  their  time  in  polishing  them.  They  have  only  dared  to  touch 
them  respectfully,  as  if  they  were  sacred.  At  most,  from  time  to  time, 
some  innovator  ventured  to  turn  them  over  cautiously,  to  put  them  in 
a  better  light.  Mill  shapes,  cuts,  turns  them  over,  and  replaces  them 
both  in  a  similar  manner  and  by  the  same  m^ons. 

IV. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  now-a-days  men  laugh  at  those  who  reason 
Ml  definitions;  the  laughers  deserve  to  be  laughed  at.  There  is  no 
theory  more  fertile  in  universal  and  important  results ;  it  is  the  root  by 
which  the  wLole  tree  of  human  science  grows  and  lives.  For  to  defi  ne 
things  is  to  mark  out  their  nature.  To  introduce  a  new  idea  oi  defini- 
tion is  to  introduce  a  new  idea  of  the  nature  of  things ;  it  is  to  tell  ua 
what  beings  are,  of  what  they  are  composed,  into  what  elements  they 
are  capable  of  being  resolved.  In  this  lies  the  merit  of  these  diy 
•peculations;  the  philosopher  seems  occupied  with  arranging  mere 
formulas ;  the  fact  is,  that  in  them  he  encloses  the  univerae. 

Take,  say  logicians,  an  animal,  a  plant,  a  feeling,  a  geometrical 
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figure,  an  object  or  group  of  objects  of  any  kiud.  Doabt.es&  the  olject 
has  its  properties,  but  it  has  also  its  essence.  It  is  manifested  to  the 
outer  world  bj  an  indefinite  number  of  effects-  and  qualities ;  but  aB 
tliese  modes  of  being  are  the  results  or  products  of  its  inner  naturei 
There  is  within  it  a  certain  hidden  substratum  which  alone  is  primitiY« 
and  important,  without  which  it  can  neither  exist  nor  be  conceivedi 
and  which  constitutes  its  being  and  our  notion  of  it^  They  call  th# 
propositions  which  denote  this  essence  definitions,  and  assert  tb«t  ifaf 
best  part  of  our  knowledge  consis*.^  of  such  propositions. 

Ou  the  other  hand,  Mill  says  that  these  kinds  of  propositions  teadb 
us  nothing ;  they  show  the  mere  sense  of  a  word,  and  are  purely  verbaL* 
What  do  I  learn  by  being  told  that  man  is  a  rational  animal,  or  that  a 
triangle  is  a  space  contained  by  three  lines  ?  The  first  part  of  such  a 
phrase  expresses  by  an  abbreviative  word  what  the  second  part  expresset 
in  a  developed  phrase.  Tou  tell  me  the  same  thing  twice  over ;  you 
put  the  same  fact  into  two  different  expressions ;  you  do  not  add  one 
fact  to  another,  but  you  go  from  one  fact  to  its  equivalent  Your  pro* 
position  is  not  instructive.  You  might  collect  a  million  such,  my  mind 
would  remain  entirely  void ;  I  should  have  read  a  dictionary,  but  not  have 
acquired  a  single  piece  of  knowledge.  Instead  of  saying  that  essential 
propositions  are  important,  and  those  relating  to  qualities  merely  acces- 
sory, you  ought  to  say  that  the  first  are  accessory,  and  the  second 
important.  I  learn  nothing  by  being  told  that  a  circle  is  a  figure 
formed  by  the  revolution  of  a  straight  line  about  one  of  its  points  aa 
centre ;  I  do  learn  something  when  told  that  the  chords  which  subtend 
equal  arcs  in  the  circle  are  themselves  equal,  or  that  three  given  points 
determine  the  circumference.  What  we  call  the  nature  of  a  being  'm 
the  connected  system  of  facts  which  constitute  that  being.  The  nature 
of  a  carnivorous  mammal  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  property  of  giving 
milk,  and  all  its  implied  peculiarities  of  structure,  are  combined  with 
the  possepa^on  of  sharp  teeth,  instincts  of  prey,  and  the  corresponding 
faculties.  Such  are  the  elements  which  compose  its  nature.  They  aiQ 
fa  )ts  linked  together  as  mesh  to  mesh  in  a  net.     We  perceive  a  few  ci 

^  According  to  idealist  logicians,  this  being  is  arrived  at  by  ezaminiiig  o«j 
notion  of  it ;  and  the  idea,  on  analysis,  reveals  the  essence.  According  to  lh« 
classifying  school,  we  arrive  at  the  being  by  placing  the  object  in  its  group,  and  thi 
notion  is  defined  by  stating  the  genus  and  the  difference.  Both  agiee  in  believiiig 
that  we  are  capable  of  grasping  the  essence. 

'  '  An  essential  proposition,  then,  is  one  which  is  purely  verbal ;  which  aaserti 
of  a  thing  under  a  particular  name,  only  what  is  asserted  of  it  in  the  fact  of  calling 
it  by  that  name ;  and  which  therefore  either  gives  no  informatioD,  or  gives  H 
respecting  the  name,  not  the  thing.  Non-essential  or  accidental  propodtionB;,  oa 
tiie  contrary,  may  be  called  Beal  Propositions,  in  opposition  to  Verbal  They  prs- 
dicate  of  a  thintc,  some  fact  not  involved  in  the  signification  of  the  name  by  whi^ 
the  proposition  speaks  '.»f  it ;  some  attribute  o >t  copnoted  by  that  immm  '    Mill's 
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tfiem ;  and  we  know  that,  beyond  our  present  knowledge  and  our  future 
experience,  the  network  extends  to  infinitely  its  interwoven  and  mani- 
fold threads.  The  essence  or  nature  of  a  being  is  the  indefinite  sum 
of  its  properties.     Mill  says : 

'The  definition,  thej  lay.  unfolds  the  nature  of  the  thing:  bat  no  definitioo 
mn  unfold  its  whoU  nature  ;  and  every  proposition  in  which  luay  quality  whatever 
if  predicated  of  the  thing,  unfolds  some  part  of  its  nature.  The  true  state  of  the 
ease  we  take  to  be  this.  All  definitions  aie  of  names,  and  of  names  only ;  but  in 
tome  definitions  it  is  clearly  apparent,  that  nothing  is  intended  except  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  the  word  ;  while  in  others,  besides  explaining  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  it  is  intended  to  be  implied  that  there  exists  a  thing,  corresponding  to  the 
word.'* 

Abandon,  then,  the  vain  hope  of  eliminating  from  properties  some  primi- 
tive and  mysterious  being,  the  source  and  abstract  of  the  whole ;  leave 
entities  to  Duns  Scotus ;  do  not  fancy  that,  by  probing  your  ideas  in  the 
German  fashion,  by  classifying  objects  according  to  genera  and  species 
like  the  schoolmen,  by  reviving  the  nominalism  of  the  Middle  Ages  or 
the  riddles  of  Hegelian  metaphysics,  you  will  ever  supply  the  want  of 
experience.  There  are  no  definitions  of  things ;  if  there  are  defiuitiona, 
they  only  define  names.  No  phrase  can  tell  me  what  a  horse  is ;  but 
there  are  phrases  which  will  inform  me  what  is  meant  by  these  five  letters. 
No  phrase  can  exhaust  the  inexhaustible  sum  of  qualities  which  make 
up  a  being ;  but  several  phrases  may  point  out  the  facts  corresponding 
to  a  word.  In  this  case  definition  is  possible,  because  we  can  always 
make  an  analysis,  which  will  enable  us  to  pass  from  the  abstract  and 
summary  term  to  the  attributes  which  it  represents,  and  from  these 
attributes  to  the  inner  or  concrete  feelings  which  constitute  their  foun- 
dation. From  the  term  '  dog '  it  enables  us  to  rise  to  the  attributes 
*  mammiferous,*  '  carnivorous,*  and  others  which  it  represents;  and  from 
these  attributes  to  the  sensations  of  sight,  of  touch,  of  the  dissecting 
knife,  on  which  they  are  founded.  It  reduces  the  compound  to  the 
simple,  the  derived  to  the  primitive.  It  brings  back  our  knowledge  to 
its  origin.  It  transforms  words  into  facts.  If  some  definitions,  such 
as  those  of  geometry,  seem  capable  of  giving  rise  to  long  sequences  of 
sew  truths,'  it  is  because,  in  addition  to  the  explanation  of  a  word, 
icay  contain  the  affirmation  of  a  thing.     In  the  definition  ol  a  triangle 

1  Mill's  Logic,  I  162. 

*  '  The  definition  above  given  of  a  triangle  obviously  comprises  not  one,  but  two 
propositions,  perfectly  distinguishable.  The  one  is,  "  There  may  exist  a  figure 
bounded  by  three  straight  lines  ;"  the  other,  ''And  this  figure  may  be  termed  a 
triangle."  The  former  of  these  propositions  is  not  a  definition  at  all ;  the  latter  is 
a  mere  nominal  definition,  or  explanation  of  the  use  and  application  of  a  term. 
Hie  first  is  susceptible  of  truth  or  falsehood,  and  may  therefore  be  made  the 
iDondmtion  of  a  train  of  reasoning.  The  latter  can  neither  be  true  nor  false  ;  the 
only  character  it  is  susceptible  of  is  tbat  of  conformity  to  the  ordinarv  ussft 
of  language.'— Mill's  Logic,  i.  If^  0^^^,^^^^  ^^  Google 
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there  are  two  ditlinet  propositions, — the  one  stating  that  *  there  xna^ 
exist  a  figure  hounded  by  three  straight  lines ;  *  the  other,  that  *  such  a 
figure  may  be  termed  a  triangle.*  The  first  is  a  postulate,  the  second  a 
definition.  The  first  is  hidden,  the  second  evident ;  the  first  may  be 
true  or  false,  the  second  can  be  neither.  The  first  is  the  source  of  all 
possible  theorems  as  to  triangles,  the  second  only  resumes  in  a  word  the 
facts  contained  in  the  other.  The  first  is  a  truth,  the  second  is  a  con* 
Tention ;  the  first  is  a  part  of  science,  the  second  an  expedient  of  lan- 
guage. The  first  expresses  a  possible  relation  between  three  straight 
lines,  the  second  gives  a  name  to  this  relation.  The  first  alone  u 
fruitful,  because  it  alone  conforms  to  the  nature  of  every  fruitful 
proposition,  and  connects  two  facts.  Let  us,  then,  understand  exactlj 
the  nature  of  oux  knowledge :  it  relates  either  to  words  or  to  things,  or 
to  both  at  once.  If  it  is  a  matter  of  words,  as  in  the  definition  of 
names,  it  attempts  to  refer  words  to  our  primitive  feelings,  that  is  to 
say,  to  the  facts  which  form  their  elements.  If  it  relates  to  beings,  as 
in  propositions  about  things,  its  whole  effort  is  to  link  fact  to  fact,  in 
order  to  connect  the  finite  number  of  known  properties  with  the  infinite 
number  to  be  known.  If  both  are  involved,  as  in  the  definitions  of 
names  which  conceal  a  proposition  relating  to  things,  it  attempts  to  do 
both.  Everywhere  its  operation  is  the  same.  The  whole  matter  in 
any  case  is  either  to  understand  each  other,— that  is,  to  revert  to  factai 
or  to  learn, — ^that  isi  to  add  facts  to  facts. 


The  first  rampart  is  destroyed ;  our  adversaries  take  refuge  b^ind 
the  second — the  Theory  of  Proof.  This  theory  has  passed  for  twa 
thousand  years  for  an  acquired,  definite,  unassailable  truth.  Many 
have  deemed  it  useless,  but  no  one  has  dared  to  call  it  false.  On  all 
sides  it  has  been  considered  as  an  established  theorem.  Let  us  examine 
it  closely  and  attentively.  What  is  a  proof?  According  to  logicians, 
it  is  a  syllogism.  And  what  is  a  syllogism  ?  A  group  of  three  pro- 
positions of  this  kind  :  *  All  men  are  mortal ;  Prince  Albert  is  a  man ; 
therefore  Prince  Albert  is  mortal'  Here  we  have  the  type  of  a  proof, 
and  every  complete  proof  is  conformable  to  this  type.  Now  what  is 
tkere,  according  to  logicians,  in  this  proof?  A  general  proposition 
concerning  all  men,  which  gives  rise  to  a  particular  proposition  con- 
coming  a  certain  man.  From  the  first  we  pass  to  the  second,  because 
the  second  is  contained  in  the  first ;  from  the  general  to  the  particular, 
because  the  particular  is  comprised  in  the  general.  The  second  is  but 
an  instance  of  the  first ;  its  truth  is  contained  beforehand  in  that  of  the 
first,  and  this  is  why  it  is  a  truth.  In  fact,  as  soon  as  the  conclusioD 
is  no  longer  contained  in  the  premises,  the  reasoning  is  false,  and  all 
the  oompticated  rules  of  the  Middle  Ages  have  boen  reduced  by  the 
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Port-Royal iats  to  this  single  rule,  *The  coodusion  mist  bo  cimtain«d 
in  the  premises.  Thus  the  whole  process  of  the  hu>nau  mind  in  its 
reasonings  consists  in  recognising  in  individnals  what  is  known  in  the 
elaat ;  in  affirming  in  detail  what  has  been  established  for  the  aggre- 
gate ;  in  laying  down  a  second  time,  and  instance  by  instancOi  what 
has  been  laid  down  once  for  all  at  first. 

By  no  means,  replies  Mill ;  for  if  it  were  so,  onr  reasoning  would 
be  good  for  nothing.  It  is  not  a  progress,  but  a  repetition.  When  I 
have  affirmed  that  all  men  are  mortal,  I  have  affirmed  implicitly  that 
Prince  Albert  is  mortal  In  speaking  of  the  whole  class,  that  is  to  say, 
of  all  the  individuals  of  the  class,  I  have  spoken  of  each  individual,  and 
therefore  of  Prince  Albert,  who  is  one  of  them.  I  say  nothing  new, 
tlien,  when  I  now  mention  him  expressly.  My  conclusion  teaches  me 
nothing ;  it  adds  nothing  to  my  positive  knowledge ;  it  only  puts  in 
another  shape  a  knowledge  which  I  already  possessed.  It  is  not  fruitful, 
but  purely  verbal.  If,  then,  reasoning  be  what  logicians  represent  it, 
it  is  not  instructive.  I  know  as  much  of  the  subject  at  the  beginning 
of  my  reasoning  as  at  the  end.  I  have  transformed  words  into  other 
words ;  I  have  been  moving  without  gaining  ground.  Now  this  cannot 
be  the  case ;  for,  in  fact,  reasoning  does  teach  us  new  truths.  I  learn 
m  new  truth  when  I  discover  that  Prince  Albert  is  mortal,  and  I  discover 
it  by  dint  of  reasoning ;  for,  since  he  is  still  alive,  I  cannot  have  learnt 
it  by  direct  observation.  Thus  logicians  are  mistaken;  and  beyond 
the  'scholastic  theory  of  syllogism,  which  reduces  reasoning  to  sub- 
stitutions of  words,  we  must  look  for  a  positive  theory  of  proof, 
which  shall  explain  how  it  is  that,  by  the  process  of  reasoning,  we 
discover  facts. 

For  this  purpose,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  general  proposi- 
tions are  not  the  true  proof  of  particular  propositions.  They  seem  so, 
but  are  not.  It  is  not  from  the  mortality  of  all  men  that  I  conclude 
Prince  Albert  to  be  mortal ;  the  premises  are  elsewhere,  and  in  tbs 
background.  The  general  proposition  is  but  a  memento,  a  sort  of  abbro- 
▼iative  register,  to  which  I  have  consigned  the  fruit  of  my  experience. 
This  memento  may  be  regarded  as  a  notebook  to  which  we  refer  to 
refresh  our  memory ;  but  it  is  not  from  the  book  that  we  draw  our 
knowledge,  but  from  the  objects  which  we  have  seen.  My  memento 
is  valuable  only  for  the  facts  which  it  recalls.  My  general  proposition 
has  no  value  except  for  the  particular  facts  which  it  sums  up. 

*  The  mortality  of  John,  Thomas,  and  company  is,  after  all,  the  whole  evidence 
we  have  for  the  mortality  of  the  Doke  of  ^yellington.  Not  one  iota  is  added  to 
the  proof  hj  interpolating  a  general  proposition.  Since  the  indi\  (dual  cases  are 
lU  the  evidence  we  can  possess,  evidence  which  no  logical  fonr  into  which  w€ 
choose  to  throw  it  can  make  greater  than  it  is ;  and  since  that  e\  idence  it  I  her 
sufficient  in  itself,  or,  if  insufficient  for  the  one  purpose,  cannot  be  sufficient  for 
the  other ;  I  am  unable  to  see  why  we  should  be  forbidden  to  take  the  shortest 
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mi  from  then  snfRoient  pfemises  to  the  conclnsioii,  and  i'4iii§tj>liied  to  ttmL  tt« 
*' high  priori  roftd  "  by  the  arMtraij  fiat  of  logiciana.'^ 

'Tlie  true  reason  which  makes  tis  beliere  that  Prince  Albert  will  dam 
it,  that  his  ancestors,  and  our  ancestors,  and  all  the  other  persons  wIhi 
were  their  contemporaries,  are  dead.  These  facts  are  the  true  premiset 
of  our  reasoning.'  It  is  from  them  that  we  have  drawn  the  general 
proposition ;  they  have  taught  us  its  scope  and  truth  ;  it  confines 
itself  to  mentioning  them  in  a  shorter  form  ;  it  receives  its  whole  sob- 
stance  from  them ;  thej  act  by  it  and  through  it,  to  lead  us  to  the 
eondusion  to  which  it  seems  to  give  rise.  It  is  only  their  representa- 
tive, and  on  occasion  they  do  without  it  Children,  ignorant  people, 
animals  know  that  the  sun  will  rise,  that  water  will  drown  them,  ^al 
fire  will  burn  them,  without  employing  this  general  proposition.  They 
reason,  and  we  reason,  too,  not  from  the  general  to  the  particular,  but 
from  particular  to  particular: 

*  All  inference  is  from  particulars  to  particulars :  General  propositions  an 
merely  registers  of  such  inferences  already  made,  and  short  formnle  for  making 
more :  The  major  premiss  of  a  syllogism,  consequently,  is  a  formula  of  this  de- 
scription :  and  the  condnsion  is  not  an  inference  drawn  from  the  formnla,  bat  an 
inference  drawn  cux&rcUng  to  the  formula :  the  real  logical  antecedent,  or  premissci^ 
being  the  particolar  foots  from  which  the  general  proposition  was  collected  by 
induction.  Those  facts,  and  the  individual  instances  which  supplied  them,  may 
have  been  forgotten  ;  but  a  record  remains,  not  indeed  descriptive  of  the  facts 
themselves,  but  showing  how  those  cases  may  bo  distinguished  respecting  which 
the  facts,  when  known,  were  considered  to  warrant  a  given  inference.  According 
to  the  indications  of  this  record  we  draw  our  conclusion ;  which  is,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  a  conclusion  from  the  foigotten  facts.  For  this  it  is  essential  that 
we  should  read  the  record  correctly :  and  the  rules  of  the  syllogism  are  a  set  of 
precautions  to  ensure  our  doing  so.' * 

'  If  we  had  suffidently  capacious  memories,  and  a  sufficient  power  of  majntsin* 
ing  order  among  a  huge  mass  of  details,  the  reasoning  could  go  on  without  any 
general  propositions ;  they  are  mere  fonnula  for  inferring  particulais  from  par^ 
ticukrs.'' 

Here,  as  before,  logicians  are  mistaken :  they  gave  the  highest  place  to 
verbal  operations,  and  left  the  really  fruitful  operations  in  the  back-' 
ground.  They  gave  the  preference  to  words  over  facts.  They  carried 
on  the  nominalism  of  the  Middle  Ages.  They  mistook  the  explana- 
tion of  names  for  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  transformation  of  ideas 
for  the  progress  of  the  mind.  It  is  for  us  to  overturn  this  order  in 
logic,  as  we  have  overturned  it  in  science,  to  exalt  particular  and  in- 
structive facts,  and  to  give  them  in  our  theories  that  superiority  and 
importance  which  our  practice  has  conferred  upon  them  for  throi 
centuries  past. 

»  MUVs  Loffie,  i.  811.  •  Ibid.  I  21S.  '  Md,  i.  a4a 
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There  remains  a  kind  of  philosophical  fortress  in  which  the  Idealist! 
Iiare  taken  refuge.  At  the  origin  of  all  proof  are  Axioms,  from  which 
all  proofs  are  derived.  Two  straight  lines  cannot  enclose  a  space ;  two 
things,  equal  to  a  third,  ari3  equal  to  one  another ;  if  equals  be  added 
to  equals,  the  wholes  are  equal.  These  are  instructive  propositions,  foi 
they  express,  not  the  meanings  of  words,  but  the  relations  of  things. 
And,  mrreover,  they  are  fertile  propositions;  for  arithmetic,  algebra, 
and  geo^netry  are  all  the  result  of  their  truth.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  are  not  the  work  of  experience,  for  we  need  not  actually  see  with 
our  eyes  two  straight  lines  in  order  to  know  that  they  cannot  enclose  a 
•pace  ;  it  is  enough  for  us  to  refer  to  the  inner  mental  conception  which 
we  have  of  them:  the  evidence  of  our  senses  is  not  needed  for  this 
purpose ;  our  belief  arises  wholly,  with  its  full  force,  from  the  simple 
comparison  of  our  ideas.  Moreover,  experience  follows  these  two  lines 
only  to  a  limited  distance,  ten,  a  hundred,  a  thousand  feet ;  and  the 
axiom  is  true  for  a  thousand,  a  hundred  thousand,  a  million  miles,  and 
for  an  unlimited  distance.  Thus,  beyond  the  point  at  which  experience 
ceases,  it  is  no  longer  experience  which  establishes  the  axiom.  Finally, 
the  axiom  is  a  necessary  truth ;  that  is  to  say,  the  contrary  is  incon- 
ceivable. We  cannot  imagine  a  space  enclosed  by  two  straight  lines : 
as  soon  as  we  imagine  the  space  enclosed,  the  two  lines  cease  to  be 
straight ;  and  as  soon  as  we  imagine  the  two  lines  to  be  straight,  the 
space  ceases  to  be  eaclosed.  In  the  assertion  of  axioms,  the  constituent 
ideas  are  irresistibly  drawn  together.  In  the  negation  of  axioms,  the 
constituent  ideas  inevitably  repel  each  other.  Now  this  does  not 
happen  with  truths  of  experience :  they  state  an  accidental  relation, 
not  a  necessary  connection ;  they  lay  down  that  two  facts  are  connected, 
and  not  that  they  must  be  connected ;  they  show  us  that  bodies  are 
heavy,  not  that  they  must  be  heavy.  Thus,  axioms  are  not,  and  cannot 
be,  the  results  of  "experience.  They  are  nol  so,  because  we  can  form 
them  mentally  without  the  aid  of  experience ;  they  cannot  be  so,  be- 
cause the  nature  and  scope  of  their  truths  lie  without  the  limits  of 
experimental  truths.  They  have  another  and  a  deeper  source.  They 
have  a  wider  scope,  and  they  come  from  elsewhere. 

Not  so,  answers  Mill.  Here  again  you  reason  like  a  schoolman  ;  you 
forget  the  facts  concealed  behind  your  conceptions  ;  for  examine  your 
first  argument  Doubtless  you  can  discover,  without  making  use  of 
your  eyes,  and  by  purely  mental  contemplation,  that  two  straight  lines 
cannot  enclose  a  space ;  but  this  contemplation  is  but  a  displaced  ex- 
periment. Imaginary  lines  here  replace  real  lines :  you  construct  the 
figure  in  your  mind  instead  of  on  paper :  your  imagination  fulfils  the 
office  of  a  diagram  on  paper:  you  trust  to  it  as  you  trust  to  the 
diagrmm,  and  it  is  as  good  as  the  other ;  for  in  regard  to  figures  and 
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finet  the  imaginadon  exactly  reproduces  the  sensation.  What  jou  liaTi 
seen  with  your  eyes  open,  you  will  see  again  exactly  the  same  a  minute 
afterwards  with  your  eyes  dosed ;  and  you  can  study  geometrical  pro- 
perties transferred  to  the  field  of  mental  yision,  as  accurately  as  if 
they  existed  in  the  field  of  actual  sight.  There  are,  therefore,  experi- 
ments of  the  brain  as  there  are  ocular  ones ;  and  it  is  afler  just  such  as 
experiment  that  you  deny  to  two  straight  lines,  indefinitely  prolonged, 
the  property  of  enclosing  a  space.  Tou  need  not  for  this  purposa 
I  pursue  them  to  infinity,  you  need  only  transfer  yourself  in  imaginanon 
to  the  point  where  they  converge,  and  there  you  have  the  impression  of 
a  bent  line,  that  is,  of  one  which  ceases  to  be  straight^  Tour  presence 
there  in  imagination  takes  the  place  of  an  actual  presence ;  you  can  affirm 
by  it  what  you  affirmed  by  your  actual  presence,  and  as  positively.  TTie 
first  is  only  the  second  in  a  more  commodious  form,  with  greater  flexi- 
bility and  scope.  It  is  like  using  a  telescope  instead  of  the  naked  eye; 
the  revelations  of  the  telescope  are  propositions  of  experience;  so  are  those 
of  the  imagination.  As  to  the  argument  which  distinguishes  axioms  from 
propositions  of  experience  under  the  pretext  that  the  contraries  of  the 
latter  are  conceivable,  while  the  contraries  of  axioms  are  inconceivable,  it 
is  nugatory,  for  this  dbtinction  does  not  exist.  Nothing  prevents  the 
contraries  of  certain  propositions  of  experience  from  being  conceivable, 
and  the  contraries  of  others  inconceivable.  That  depends  on  the  consti- 
tution of  our  minds.  It  may  be  that  in  some  cases  the  mind  may  con- 
tradict its  experience,  and  in  others  not  It  is  possible  that  in  certain 
cases  our  conceptions  may  differ  from  our  perceptions,  and  sometimes 
not.  It  may  be  that,  in  certain  cases,  external  sight  is  opposed  to 
internal,  and  in  certain  others  not.  Now,  we  have  already  seen  that  in 
the  case  of  figures,  the  internal  sight  exactly  reproduces  the  extemaL 
Therefore,  in  axioms  of  figures,  the  mental  sight  cannot  be  opposed  to 
the  actual ;  imagination  cannot  contradict  sensation.  In  other  words, 
the  contraries  of  such  axioms  will  be  inconceivable.  Thus  axioms, 
although  their  contraries  are  inconceivable,  are  experiments  of  a  certain 
class,  and  it  is  because  they  are  so  that  their  contraries  are  inconceiv* 

'  *  For  though,  in  order  actually  to  see  that  two  given  lines  never  meet»  it  wo«il4 
be  necessary  to  follow  them  to  infinity  ;  yet  without  doing  so  we  may  know  (bit 
if  they  ever  do  meet,  or  if,  after  diverging  from  one  another,  they  begin  again  te 
approach,  this  must  take  place  not  at  an  infinite,  bnt  at  a  finite  distanf  e.  Sup* 
posing,  therefore,  such  to  be  the  case,  we  can  transport  curselves  thither  in  ima- 
gination, and  can  frame  a  mental  image  of  the  appearance  which  one  or  both  of  tht 
lines  most  present  at  that  point,  which  we  may  rely  on  as  being  precisely  similar 
to  the  reali^.  Now,  whether  we  fix  our  contemplation  upon  this  imaginary  pic- 
lore,  or  call  to  mind  the  generalizations  we  have  had  occasion  to  make  from  fonnei 
ocular  observation,  we  learn  by  the  evidence  of  experience,  that  a  liae  which,  aftel 
diverging  bnm  another  straight  line,  begins  to  approach  to  it,  produces  the  impreti 
sion  on  our  sonses  which  we  describe  by  the  expression  "a  bfut  line/'  nrt 
»v  iho  expression  "  a  Btraight  line."  ' — Mill's  Logic,  I, 
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able.  At  every  point  tbere  results  this  conclusion,  whicli  is  the  abstract 
of  the  system  :  every  instructive  or  fruitful  proposition  is  derived  from 
e^»erienoe,  and  is  simply  a  connecting  together  of  facts. 

VIL 

Hence  it  follows  that  Induction  is  the  only  key  to  nature,  lliit 
theory  is  Mill's  masterpiece.  Only  so  thorough -going  a  partisan  of 
experience  could  have  constructed  the  theory  of  Induction. 

What,  then,  is  Induction  ? 

*  Indnction  is  that  operation  of  the  mind  by  which  we  infer  that  what  m 
know  to  be  tnie  in  a  particular  case  or  caaea,  will  be  true  in  all  cases  which 
resemble  the  former  in  certain  assignable  respects.  In  other  words,  Induction  is 
the  process  by  which  we  conclude  that  what  is  true  of  certain  individuals  of  a 
class  is  true  of  the  whole  class,  or  that  what  is  true  at  certain  times  will  be  true  in 
similar  dieunstances  at  all  times.'  ^ 

This  is  the  reasoning  by  which,  having  observed  that  Peter,  John,  and 
a  greater  or  less  number  of  men  have  died,  we  conclude  that  all  men 
will  die.  In  short,  induction  connects  *  mortality'  with  the  quality  of 
'man;'  that  is  to  say,  connects  two  general  facts  ordinarily  successive, 
and  asserts  that  the  first  is  the  Cause  of  the  second. 

This  amoimts  to  saying  that  the  course  of  nature  is  uniform.  Buv 
induction  does  not  set  out  from  this  axiom,  it  leads  up  to  it ;  we  do  not 
find  it  at  the  beginning,  but  at  the  end,  of  our  researches.'  Funda- 
mentally, experience  presupposes  nothing  beyond  itself.  No  a  pnon 
principle  comes  to  authorise  or  guide  her.  We  observe  that  this  stone 
has  fallen,  that  this  hot  coal  has  burnt  us,  that  this  man  has  died,  and 
we  have  no  other  means  of  induction  except  the  addition  and  compari- 
son of  these  little  isolated  and  transient  facts.  We  learn  by  simple 
practical  experience  that  the  sun  gives  light,  that  bodies  fall,  that  water 
quenches  thirst,  and  we  have  no  other  means  of  extending  or  criticising 
these  inductions  than  by  other  like  inductions.  Every  observation  and 
every  induction  draws  its  value  from  itself,  and  from  similar  ones.  It  is 
always  experience  which  judges  of  experience,  and  induction  of  indue* 
tion.    The  body  of  our  truths  has  not,  then,  a  soul  distinct  from  it,  ana 

*  Mill's  Logic,  i.  816. 

'  '  We  must  first  observe,  that  there  is  a  principle  implied  in  the  Fery  statement 
«f  what  Induction  is  ;  an  assumption  with  regard  to  the  course  of  nature  and  the 
order  of  the  universe  :  namely,  that  there  are  such  things  in  nature  as  i^arallel 
cases  ;  that  what  happens  once,  will,  under  a  sufficient  degree  of  similarity  of  rir- 
eomstances,  happen  again,  and  not  only  a^in,  but  as  often  as  the  same  circiini' 
stances  recur.  Tliis,  1  say,  is  an  assumption,  involved  in  every  case  of  iuductiou. 
And,  if  we  consult  the  actual  course  of  nature,  wo  find  that  the  assumption  is  warw 
ranted.  The  universe,  so  far  as  known  to  us,  is  so  constituted,  that  whatever  it 
true  in  any  one  case,  Is  true  in  all  cases  of  a  certain  defwription  ;  the  only 
difficulty  {»,  to  tind  trhat  dt-scription.' —Mill's  Lfjgic,  i.  837.    GoOqIc 
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TiTifying  it ;  it  subdstt  bj  the  harmony  of  all  its  parts  taken  as  a  whok^ 

and  by  the  ritality  of  each  pan  taken  separately. 

'  Why  IB  it  that,  with  exactly  the  same  amount  of  eridenee^  both  negatiye  tmA 
positiye,  we  did  not  reject  the  assertion  that  there  are  black  swans,  while  we  shoiild 
refdse  credence  to  any  testimony  which  asserted  that  there  were  men  wearing  theii 
heads  underneath  their  shoulders  ?  The  first  assertion  was  more  credible  than  k 
latter.  But  why  more  credible  ?  So  long  as  neither  phenomenon  had  been  acta 
ally  witnessed,  what  reason  was  there  for  finding  the  one  harder  to  be  believed  tliaa 
the  other  ?  Apparently  because  there  is  less  constancy  in  the  colours  of  animal^ 
than  in  the  general  structure  of  their  internal  anatomy.  But  how  do  we  know 
this?  Doubtless  from  experience.  It  appears,  tiien,  that  we  need  experienee  t* 
inform  as  in  what  degree,  and  in  what  cases,  or  sorts  of  cases,  experience  is  to  bs 
relied  on.  Experience  must  be  considted  in  order  to  learn  firom  it  under  what 
circumstances  arguments  from  it  will  be  valid.  We  have  no  ulterior  test  to  which 
we  sulgeot  experience  in  general ;  but  we  make  experience  its  own  test.  Expe- 
rience testifies,  that  among  the  uniformities  which  it  exhibits,  or  seems  to  exhibit^ 
some  are  more  to  be  relied  on  than  others ;  and  uniformity,  therefore,  may  be  pre- 
sumed, frt>m  any  given  number  of  instances,  with  a  greater  degree  of  assurance,  in 
proportion  as  the  case  belongs  to  a  class  in  which  the  uniformities  hare  hitiiazto 
been  found  more  uniform.' ' 

Experience  is  the  only  test,  and  it  is  all  we  can  have. 

Let  us  then  consider  how,  without  any  help  but  that  of  expenenoe, 
we  can  form  general  propositions,  especially  the  most  numerous  and 
important  of  all,  those  which  connect  two  successive  events,  by  saying 
that  the  first  is  the  cause  of  the  second. 

Cause  is  a  great  word ;  let  us  examine  it  It  carries  in  itaelf  a 
whole  philosophy.  From  the  idea  we  have  of  Cause  depend  all  our 
notions  of  nature.  To  give  a  new  idea  of  Causation  is  to  transform 
human  thought ;  and  we  shall  see  how  Mill,  like  Hume  and  Comte, 
but  better  than  them,  has  put  this  idea  into  a  new  shape. 

What  is  a  cause  ?  When  Mill  says  that  the  contact  of  iron  with 
moist  air  produces  rust,  or  that  heat  dilates  bodies,  he  does  not  speak 
of  the  mysterious  bond  by  which  metaphysicians  connect  cause  and 
effect.  He  does  not  busy  himself  with  the  intimate  force  and  generative 
virtue  which  certain  philosophers  insert  between  the  thing  produdnf 
and  the  product.     Mill  says : 

*  The  only  notion  of  a  cause,  which  the  theoiy  of  induction  requires,  is  such  § 
notion  as  can  be  gained  from  experience.  The  Law  of  Cautiition,  the  recogniticB 
of  which  is  the  main  pillar  of  inductive  science,  is  but  tht  familiar  truth,  that 
invariability  of  succession  is  found  by  observation  to  obtain  between  every  ttat  ia 
nature  and  some  other  fact  which  ha?  preceded  it ;  independently  of  all  considen- 
tion  respecting  the  ulterior  mode  ot  production  of  phenomena,  and  of  every  other 
question  regarding  the  nature  of  ''Things  in  themselves.'"' 

No  other  foundation  underlies  these  two  expressions.    We  mean  simply 
that  everywhere,  always,  the  contact  of  iron  with  the  moist  air  will  be 


»  MiU's  Logic,  i.  351. 
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followed  by  tlie  appearance  of  rost;  the  application  of  heat  b/  th% 
dilatation  of  bodies : 

'  The  real  canse,  is  the  whole  of  these  antecedents.' ' 
*  There  is  no  scientific  foundation  for  distinguishing  between  the  oanae 
of  a  phenomenon  and  the  conditions  of  its  happening.  .  .  •  The  dis- 
tinction drawn  between  the  patient  and  the  agent  is  purely  Terbal.* 

'  The  cause,  then,  philosophically  speaking,  is  the  sum  total  of  the  conditional 
positiye  and  negative,  taken  together ;  the  whole  of  the  contingencies  of  eyeijf 
description,  which  being  realised,  the  consequent  invariably  follows.'* 

Much  argument  has  been  expended  on  the  word  necessary : 

'  If  there  he  any  meaning  which  confessedly  belongs  to  the  term  necessity,  it  is 
mmnndUionalness.  That  which  is  necessary,  that  which  miiat  be,  means  that  which 
will  be,  whatever  supposition  we  may  make  in  regard  to  all  other  things.'' 

This  is  all  we  mean  when  we  assert  that  the  notion  of  cause  includes 
the  notion  of  necessity.  We  mean  that  the  antecedent  is  sufficient  and 
complete,  that  there  is  no  need  to  suppose  any  additional  antecedent, 
that  it  contains  all  requisite  conditions,  and  that  no  other  condition 
need  exist.  To  follow  unconditionally,  then,  is  the  whole  notion  of 
cause  and  effect  We  have  none  else.  Philosophers  are  mistaken  when 
they  discover  in  our  will  a  different  type  of  causation,  and  declare  it 
an  example  of  efficient  cause  in  act  and  in  exeicise.  We  see  nothing  of 
the  kind,  but  there,  as  elsewhere,  we  find  only  continuous  successions. 
We  do  not  see  a  fact  engendering  another  fact^  but  a  fact  accompanying 
another.  *  Our  will,'  says  Mill,  *  produces  our  bodily  actions  as  cold 
produces  ice,  or  as  a  spark  produces  an  explosion  of  gunpowder.'  There 
is  here,  as  elsewhere,  an  antecedent,  the  resolution  or  state  of  mind, 
and  a  consequent,  the  effort  or  physical  sensation.  Experience  con- 
nects  them,  and  enables  us  to  foresee  that  the  effort  will  follow  the 
resolution,  as  it  enables  us  to  foresee  that  the  explosion  of  gunpowder 
will  follow  the  contact  of  the  spark.  Let  us  then  have  done  with  all 
these  psychological  illusions,  and  seek  only,  under  the  names  of  cause 
4nd  effect,  for  phenomena  which  form  pairs  without  exception  or 
«>ndition. 

Now,  to  establish  these  connections  of  phenomena.  Mill  discover  "a 
four  methods,  and  only  four, — ^namely,  the  Methods  of  Agreement,*  of 

"  Mill's  Logic,  I  860.  •  Ibid,  L  865.  »  Ibid.  I  872 

^  '  If  we  take  fifty  crucibles  of  molten  matter  and  let  them  cool,  and  fifty  sohi« 
tlons  and  let  them  evaporate,  all  will  crystallize.  Sulphur,  sugar,  alum,  salt — 
substances,  temperatures,  circumstances— all  are  as  different  as  they  can  be.  Wi 
find  one,  and  only  one,  common  fact — the  change  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  stati 
"—and  conclude,  therefore,  that  this  change  is  the  invariable  antecedent  of  crystals 
Wistiititi  Here  we  have  an  example  of  the  Method  of  Agreement.  Its  canon  is  :-• 
•••  L  If  two  or  more  instances  of  the  phenomenon  under  investigation  have 
oily  one  circumstance  in  common,  the  circumstance  in  which  all  the  instances 
agree  Is  ths  cause  (or  effect^  of  the  given  phenomenon."  ' — MiLii's  Logic  i,  4S5> 
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Difference,'  of  Residues,*  and  of  Concomitant  Variations.*  These  aie  \h% 
only  ways  by  which  we  can  penetrate  into  nature.  There  are  no  otheri 
and  these  are  everywhere.  And  they  all  employ  the  same  artifice, 
that  is  to  say,  elimination;  for,  in  fact,  induction  is  nothing  else.  Ton 
have  two  groups,  one  of  antecedents,  the  other  of  consequents,  each  ol 
them  containing  more  or  less  elements,  ten,  for  example.  To  whal 
antecedent  is  each  consequent  joined  ?  Is  the  first  consequent  joined 
to  the  first  antecedent,  or  to  the  third,  or  sixth  ?  The  whole  difiicultj, 
and  the  onlj  possible  solution,  li*e  there.     To  resolve  the  difficulty,  and 

'  '  A  bird  in  the  air  breathes ;  plunged  into  carbonic  acid  gas,  it  ceases  to  breatbe. 
Ib  other  words,  in  the  second  case,  suffocation  ensues.  In  other  respects  the  two 
cases  are  as  similar  as  possible,  since  we  have  the  same  bird  in  both,  and  they  take 
place  in  immediate  succession.  They  differ  only  in  the  circumstance  of  immersioB 
in  carbonic  acid  gas  being  substituted  for  immersion  in  the  atmosphere,  and  wo 
conclude  that  this  circumstance  is  invariably  followed  by  suffocation.  The  Method 
of  Difference  is  here  employed.     Its  canon  is : — 

*  "  II.  If  an  instance  in  which  the  phenomenon  under  investigation  occnrs^  and 
an  instance  in  which  it  does  not  occur,  have  every  circumstance  in  common  save 
one,  that  one  occurring  only  in  the  former ;  the  circumstance  in  which  alone  the 
two  instances  differ,  is  the  effect,  or  the  cause,  or  a  necessary  part  of  the  cansep  of 
the  phenomenon." ' — Mill's  Logic,  i.  423. 

'  ['  A  combination  of  tliese  methods  is  sometimes  employed,  and  is  termed  tiie 
Indirect  Method  of  Difference,  or  the  Joint  Method  of  Agreement  and  Difference. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  double  employment  of  the  Method  of  Agreement,  first  applying 
that  method  to  instances  in  which  the  phenomenon  in  question  occurs^  and  theft 
to  instances  in  which  it  does  not  occur.     The  following  is  its  canon  : — 

'  "  III.  If  two  or  more  instances  in  which  the  phenomenon  occurs  have  only  ons 
circumstance  in  common,  while  two  or  more  instances  in  which  it  does  not  occur 
have  nothing  in  common,  save  the  absence  of  that  circumstance  ;  the  circumstance 
in  which  alone  the  two  sets  of  instances  differ,  is  the  effect,  or  the  cause,  or  a 
necessary  part  of  the  cause,  of  the  phenomenon."']— Mill's  Logic,  L  429. 

'  If  we  take  two  groups — one  of  antecedents  and  one  of  consequents— and  can 
succeed  in  connecting  by  previous  investigations  all  the  antecedents  but  one  to 
their  respective  consequents,  and  all  the  consequents  but  one  to  their  respcctJTt 
antecedents,  we  conclude  that  the  remaining  antecedent  is  connected  to  the  ra- 
maining  consequent  For  example,  scientific  men  had  calculated  what  ought  to 
be  the  velocity  of  sound  according  to  the  laws  of  the  propagation  of  sonoroui 
waves,  but  found  that  a  sound  actually  travelled  quicker  than  their  calculationi 
had  indicated.  This  surplus  or  residue  of  speed  was  a  consequent  for  which  aa 
antecedent  had  to  be  found.  Laplace  discovered  the  antecedent  in  the  heat 
developed  by  the  condensation  of  each  sonorous  wave,  and  this  new  element, 
when  introduced  into  the  calculation,  rendered  it  perfectly  accurate.  This  is  aa 
example  of  the  Method  of  Residues,  the  canon  of  which  is  as  follows : — 

'  **  lY.  Subduct  from  any  phenomenon  such  part  as  is  known  by  previous  in* 
ductions  to  be  the  effect  of  certain  antecedents,  and  the  residue  of  the  phenonMn« 
U  the  eflect  of  the  remaining  antecedents." ' — Mill's  Logic,  L  431. 

s  *  Let  us  take  two  facts — as  the  presence  of  the  earth  and  the  oscillati<m  of  the 
pendulum,  or  again  the  presence  of  the  moon  and  the  flow  oi  the  tide.     To  conneel 
phenomena  directly,  we  should  have  to  suppress  the  first  of  them,  aad  isi 
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to  effect  tbe  soliikion,  we  must  eliminate,  that  is,  exclude  those  ante- 
oedents  which  are  not  connected  with  the  consequent  we  are  consider- 
ing.* But  as  we  cannot  exclude  them  effectually,  and  as  in  nature  th« 
pair  of  phenomena  we  are  seeking  is  always  surrounded  with  circum- 
stances, we  collect  various  cases,  which  by  their  diversity  enable  the 
mind  to  lop  off  these  circumstances,  and  to  discover  the  pair  of  pheno- 
mena distinctly.  In  short,  we  can  only  perform  induction  by  disco ver« 
ing  pairs  of  phenomena :  we  form  these  only  by  isolation ;  we  isolati 
ODiy  by  means  ol  comparisons. 

vm. 

These  are  the  rules;  an  example  will  make  them  clearer.  We 
will  show  you  the  methods  in  exercise;  here  is  an  example  which 
combines  nearly  the  whole  of  them,  namely.  Dr.  Well's  theory  of  dew. 
I  will  give  it  to  you  in  Mill's  own  words,  which  are  so  clear  that  you 
must  have  the  pleasure  of  pondering  over  them  : 

'  We  must  separate  dew  from  rain  and  the  xnoisture  of  fogs,  and  limit  thi 
application  of  the  term  to  what  is  really  meant,  which  is,  the  spontaneous  appear- 
ance of  moisture  on  substances  exposed  in  the  open  air  when  no  rain  or  visible  wet 
is  falling.'* 

What  is  the  cause  of  the  phenomena  we  hare  thus  defined,  and  how 
was  that  cause  discovered  ? 

'  "  Now,  here  we  have  analogous  phenomena  in  the  moisture  which  bedews  a 
oold  metal  or  stone  when  we  breathe  upon  it ;  that  which  appears  on  a  gkss  of 
water  fresh  from  the  well  in  hot  weather ;  that  which  appears  on  the  inside  of 
windows  wlien  sudden  rain  or  hail  chills  the  external  air  ;  that  which  runs  down 

jf  this  snppression  would  occasion  the  stoppage  of  the  second.  Now,  in  both 
instances,  such  suppression  is  impossible.  So  we  employ  an  indirect  means  of 
connecting  the  phenomena.  Wo  observe  that  all  the  variations  of  the  one  corre- 
spond to  certain  variations  of  the  other  ;  that  all  the  oscillations  of  the  pendulum 
eorrcspond  to  certain  different  positions  of  the  earth  ;  that  all  states  of  the  tide 
corrwpond  to  positions  of  the  moon.  From  this  we  conclude  that  the  second  fact 
is  ti.j  ante?edent  of  the  first.  These  are  examples  of  the  Method  of  Concomitant 
Toriations.     Its  canon  is : — 

*  **  V.  Whatever  phenomenon  varies  in  any  manner  whenever  another  p>eno- 
mcnon  varies  in  some  particular  manner,  is  either  a  cause  or  an  effect  of  that 
phenomenon,  or  is  connected  with  it  through  some  fact  of  causation."' — Mill's 
Ir.gif^  i.  435. 

*  '  The  Metliod  of  Agreement,'  says  Mill  (Logic,  i.  424),  '  stands  on  the  ground 
itiX  ^yhate'•er  can  be  eliminated,  is  not  connected  with  the  phenomenon  by  any  law. 
The  Method  of  Difference  has  for  its  fonndation,  that  whatever  can  not  be  eliminated, 
<i  connected  with  the  phenomenon  by  a  law.'  The  Method  of  Residues  is  a  case 
of  the  Method  of  Differences.  The  Method  of  Concomitant  Variations  is  another 
ease  of  the  same  method ;  with  this  distinction,  that  it  is  applied,  not  to  tiit 
phenomena,  but  to  their  variations. 

'  This  quotation,  and  all  the  others  in  this  paragraph,  are  taken  from  MilFi 
Logic,  i.  451-9.    Mr.  Mill  quotes  from  Sir  John  Herschel's  i>»A^ur«e  on  the  Stu4$ 
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oar  walls  when,  after  a  long  frost,  a  warm  moist  thaw  eenm  oa.^  Comparing 
these  cases,  we  find  that  they  all  contain  the  phenomenon  which  was  proposed  as 
the  subject  of  investigation.  Now  "  all  these  instances  agree  in  one  point,  tilt 
coldness  of  the  object  dewed  in  comparison  with  the  air  in  contact  with  it'"  Bmk 
there  still  remains  the  most  important  case  of  all,  that  of  nocturnal  dew :  does  the 
same  circimistance  exist  in  this  case?  "  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  object  dewed  is  colder 
than  the  air  ?  Certainly  not,  one  would  at  first  be  inclined  to  say  ;  for  what  is  te 
-nale  it  so  ?  But .  .  .  the  experiment  is  easy  ;  we  have  only  to  lay  a  thermometer 
In  contact  with  the  dewed  substance,  and  hang  one  at  a  little  distance  above  it,  out 
of  reach  of  its  influence.  The  experiment  has  been  therefore  made  ;  the  question 
has  been  asked,  and  the  answer  has  been  invariably  in  the  affirmative.  Whenerai 
an  object  contracts  dew,  it  t«  colder  than  the  air." 

*  Here  then  is  a  complete  application  of  the  Method  of  Agreement,  estaldishing 
tlie  fetet  of  an  invariable  connection  between  the  deposition  of  dew  on  a  surfiice, 
and  the  coldness  of  that  surface  compared  with  the  external  air.  But  which  of 
these  is  cause,  and  which  efiect  ?  or  are  they  both  effects  of  something  else  ?  Ob 
this  subject  the  Method  of  Agreement  can  afibrd  us  no  light :  we  must  call  in  • 
more  potent  method.  "  We  must  collect  more  facts,  or,  which  comes  to  the  sa^ne 
thing,  vary  the  circumstances ;  since  every  instance  in  which  the  circumstances 
differ  is  a  fresh  fact :  and  especially,  we  must  note  the  contrary  or  negative  casesi^ 
i.e.  where  no  dew  is  produced  :  "  for  a  comparison  between  instances  of  dew  and 
instances  of  no  dew,  is  the  condition  necessary  to  bring  the  Method  of  Differenot 
into  play. 

*  '*  Now,  first,  no  dew  is  prodnoed  on  the  surface  of  polished  metals,  but  it  ll 
very  copiously  on  glass,  both  exposed  with  their  faces  upwards,  and  in  some  cases 
the  under  side  of  a  horizontal  plate  of  glass  is  also  dewed."  Here  is  au  instance 
in  which  the  effect  is  produced,  and  another  instance  in  which  it  is  not  produced  ; 
but  we  cannot  yet  pronounce,  as  the  canon  of  the  Method  of  Difference  requireSy 
that  the  latter  instance  agrees  with  the  former  in  all  its  circumstances  except 
one  :  for  the  differences  between  glass  and  polished  metals  are  manifold,  and  the 
only  thing  we  can  as  yet  be  sure  of  is,  that  the  cause  of  dew  will  be  found 
among  the  circumstances  by  which  the  former  substance  is  distinguished  from  the 
latter.' 

To  detect  this  particular  circumstance  of  difference,  we  have  bnt  one 
practicable  method,  that  of  Concomitant  Variations : 

*  "  In  the  cases  of  polished  metal  and  polished  glass,  the  contrast  shows  evidently 
that  the  substance  has  much  to  do  with  the  phenomenon  ;  therefore  let  the  sub- 
stance alone  be  diversified  as  much  as  possible,  by  exposing  polished  surfaces  :f 
various  kinds.  This  done,  a  scale  of  intensity  becomes  obvious.  Those  polisb«ii 
subitances  are  found  to  be  most  strongly  dewed  which  conduct  heat  worst,  wh;U 
those  which  conduct  well  resist  dew  most  effectually. "... 

*  The  conclusion  obtained  is,  that  cceteris  parifnts  the  deposition  of  dew  is  in 
some  proportion  to  tlie  power  which  the  body  possesses  of  resisting  the  passage  ol 
heat ;  and  that  this,  therefore  (or  something  connected  with  this),  must  be  at  least 
one  of  the  causes  which  assist  in  producing  the  deposition  of  dew  on  the  surlace. 

'  "  But  if  we  expose  rough  surfaces  instead  of  polished,  we  sometimes  find  this 
law  interfered  with.  Thus,  roughened  iron,  especially  if  painted  over  or  blackeoied, 
becomes  dewed  sooner  than  varnished  paper :  the  kind  of  surface,  therefore,  has  a 
great  influence.  Expose,  then,  the  same  material  in  very  diversified  states  as  tt 
surface  *'  (that  is,  employ  the  Method  of  Difference  to  ascertain  concomitance  of 
vaiiations),  **  snd  another  scale  of  intensity  becomes  at  once  apparent ;  thaw 
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mtrfaoes  whicK  pari  wUk  their  heat  most  readily  by  radiation,  are  foxmd  to  contrael 
dew  most  copiously."  .  .  . 

'  The  conclusion  obtained  by  this  new  application  of  the  method  is,  that  eteteru 
paribue  the  deposition  of  dew  is  also  in  some  proportion  to  the  power  of  radiating 
hmt ;  and  that  the  quality  of  doing  this  abundantly  (or  some  cause  on  which  :hat 
quality  depends)  is  another  of  the  causes  which  |kromote  the  deposition  of  dew  on 
the  substance. 

*  **  Again,  the  influence  ascerta^'ned  to  ezist  of  ^ubtkmee  and  eurface  leads  us  te 
eonsiier  that  of  tearture  ;  and  here,  again,  we  are  presented  on  trial  with  remark- 
able differences,  and  with  a  third  scale  of  intensi^,  pointing  out  substances  of  a 
okwe  firm  texture,  such  aa  stones,  metals,  etc,  as  unfavourable,  but  those  of  a 
loose  one,  as  cloth,  velvet,  wool,  eiderdown,  cotton,  etc,  as  eminently  favourable 
to  the  contraction  of  dew. "  The  Method  of  Concomitant  Variations  is  here,  for  the 
third  time,  had  recourse  to ;  and,  as  before,  from  necessity,  since  the  texture  of  no 
■abstance  is  absolutely  firm  or  absolutely  loose.  Looseness  of  texture,  therefore, 
or  something  which  is  the  cause  of  that  quality,  is  another  circumstance  which 
promotes  the  deposition  of  dew  ;  but  this  third  cause  resolves  itself  into  the  first, 
viz.  the  quality  of  resisting  the  passage  of  heat :  for  substances  of  loose  texture 
**  are  precisely  those  which  are  best  adapted  for  clothing,  or  for  impeding  the  free 
passage  of  heat  from  the  skin  into  the  air,  so  as  to  allow  their  outer  -surfaces  to  be 
very  cold,  while  they  remain  warm  within."  .  .  . 

'  It  thus  appears  that  the  instances  in  which  much  dew  is  depoeiteo,  wbicn  are 
very  various,  agree  in  this,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  observe,  in  this  only,  thai 
they  either  radiate  heat  rapidly  or  conduct  it  slowly:  qualities  between  which 
there  is  no  other  circumstance  of  agreement  than  that  by  virtue  of  either,  the 
body  tends  to  lose  heat  from  the  surface  more  rapidly  than  it  can  be  restored  from 
within.  The  instances,  on  the  contrary,  in  which  no  dew,  or  but  a  small  quantity 
of  it,  is  formed,  and  which  are  also  extremely  various,  agree  (so  far  as  we  can 
observe)  in  nothing  except  in  not  having  this  same  property.  .  .  . 

•  This  doubt  we  are  now  able  to  resolve  We  have  found  that,  in  every  such 
Instance,  the  substance  must  be  one  which,  by  its  own  properties  or  laws,  would, 
if  exposed  in  the  night,  become  colder  than  the  surrounding  air.  The  coldness, 
therefore,  being  accounted  for  independently  of  the  dew,  while  it  is  proved  that 
there  is  a  connection  between  the  two,  it  must  be  the  dew  which  depends  on  the 
ooldness  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  coldness  is  the  cause  of  the  dew. 

'  This  law  of  causation,  already  so  amply  establislied,  admits,  however,  of 
efficient  additional  corroboration  in  no  less  than  three  ways.  First,  by  deduction 
from  the  known  laws  of  aqueous  vapour  when  diffused  through  air  or  any  other 
gas  ;  and  though  we  have  not  yet  come  to  the  Deductive  Method,  we  will  not  omit 
what  lb  necessary  to  render  this  speculation  complete.  It  is  known  by  direct 
experiment  that  only  a  limited  quantity  of  water  can  remain  suspended  in  the  state 
of  vapour  at  each  degree  of  temperature,  and  that  this  maximum  grows  less  and 
lev  as  the  temperature  diminishes.  From  this  it  follows  deductively,  tliat  if 
there  is  already  as  much  vapour  suspended  as  the  air  will  contain  at  its  existing 
temperature,  any  lowering  of  that  temperature  will  cause  a  portion  of  the  vapour 
to  be  condensed,  and  become  water.  But,  again,  we  know  deductivel  %  fh)m  the 
laws  of  heat,  that  the  contact  of  the  air  with  a  body  colder  than  itself,  will  neoet- 
larily  lower  the  temperature  of  the  stratum  of  air  immediately  applied  to  itt 
surface ;  and  will  therefore  cause  it  to  part  with  a  portion  of  its  water,  which 
accordingly  will,  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  gravit-tion  or  cohesion,  attach  itself  to  tht 
fuiaoe  of  the  body,  thereby  constituting  dew.    This  deductive  proof,  it  will  have 
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been  leeiif  hu  the  adyaatage  of  proving  at  once  causation  at  well  as  eo-ezisteiiee  ; 
and  it  haa  the  additional  advantage  that  it  also  acconnts  for  the  exeejttions  to  tbi 
occurrence  o^  the  phenomenon,  tiie  cases  in  which,  although  the  body  is  colden 
than  the  air,  yet  no  dew  is  deposited,  by  showing  that  this  will  necessarily  be  tlia 
ease  when  the  «ir  is  so  nnder-snpplied  with  aqneons  vapour,  cmnparatively  to  iti 
temperature,  that  even  when  somewhat  cooled  by  the  contact  of  the  colder  body, 
it  can  still  continue  to  hold  in  suspension  all  ^e  vapour  which  was  previoo^ 
suspended  in  it :  thus  in  a  very  dry  summer  there  are  no  dewa,  in  a  very  dstf 
winter  no  hoar  frost  .  .  . 

'  The  second  corroboration  of  the  theory  is  by  direct  experiment  according  to 
the  canon  of  the  Method  of  Difference.  We  can,  by  cooling  the  surface  of  any 
body,  find  in  all  cases  some  temperature  (more  or  less  inferior  to  that  of  tlis 
surrounding  air,  according  to  its  hygrometric  condition)  at  which  dew  witi  begis 
to  be  deposited.  Here,  too,  therefore,  the  causation  is  directly  proved.  We  can, 
it  is  true,  accomplish  this  only  on  a  small  scale ;  but  we  have  ample  reason  to 
conclude  that  the  same  operation,  if  conducted  in  Nature's  great  laboratory,  would 
squally  produce  the  effect 

'  And,  finally,  even  on  that  great  scale  we  are  able  to  verify  the  result  The 
ease  is  one  of  those  rare  cases,  as  we  have  shown  them  to  be,  in  which  nature 
works  the  experiment  foV  us  in  the  same  manner  in  which  we  ourselves  perform  it ; 
introducing  into  the  previous  state  of  things  a  single  and  perfectly  definite  new 
circumstance,  and  manifesting  the  effect  so  rapidly  that  there  is  not  time  for  any 
other  material  change  in  the  pre-existing  circumstances.  "  It  is  observed  that  dew 
is  never  copiously  deposited  in  situations  much  screened  from  the  open  sky,  and 
not  at  all  in  a  cloudy  night ;  but  if  the  douda  withdraw  even  far  a  few  minmte$f 
and  leave  a  dear  opening,  a  d^fosition  </  dew  preeenUy  begins,  and  goes  <m 
increasing.  .  .  .  Dew  formed  in  clear  intervals  will  often  even  evaporate  again 
when  the  sky  becomes  thickly  overcast"  The  proofs  therefore,  is  complete,  that 
the  presence  or  absence  of  an  uninterrupted  communication  with  the  sky  causes 
the  deposition  or  non-deposition  of  dew.  Now,  since  a  clear  sky  is  nothing  but 
the  absence  of  clouds,  and  it  is  a  known  property  of  clouds,  as  of  all  other  bodies 
between  which  and  any  given  object  notliing  intervenes  but  an  elastic  fluid,  that 
they  tend  to  raise  or  keep  up  the  superficial  temperature  of  the  object  by  radiating 
heat  to  it,  we  see  at  once  that  the  disappearance  of  clouds  will  cause  the  surface  to 
cool ;  so  that  Nature  in  this  case  produces  a  change  in  the  antecedent  by  definite 
and  known  means,  and  the  consequent  follows  accordingly:  a  natoral  experimftit 
which  satisfies  the  requisitions  of  the  Method  of  Difference.* 

IX. 

These  four  are  net  all  the  scientific  methods,  but  they  lead  ap  Is 
the  rest.  They  are  all  linked  together,  and  no  one  has  shown  thoir 
connection  better  than  Mill.  In  many  cnees  these  processes  of  isoia* 
tion  are  powerless;  namely,  in  those  in  which  the  effect,  being  pro- 
duced by  a  concourse  of  causes,  cannot  be  reduced  into  its  elements 
Methods  of  isolation  are  then  impracticable.  We  cannot  eliminate,  and 
consequently  we  cannot  perform  induction.  This  serious  difficulty 
presents  itself  in  almost  all  cases  of  motion,  for  almost  «very  movement 
is  the  effect  of  a  concurrence  of  forces ;  and  the  respective  eflfects  of  the 
Tarious  forces  are  found  so  mixed  up  in  it  that  we  cannot  separate  thena 
without  destroying  it,  so  that  it  seems  impossible  to  teli^hat  uart  eack 
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force  has  in  the  ptoduction  of  this  movement.  Take  a  body  acted  upon 
by  two  forces  whose  directions  form  an  angle:  it  mores  along  th« 
diagonal;  each  part,  each  moment,  each  position,  each  element  of  its 
moyement,  is  the  combined  effect  of  the  two  impelling  forces.  The  twa 
effects  are  so  commingled,  that  we  cannot  isolate  either  of  them  and 
refer  it  to  its  source.  In  order  to  perceive  each  effect  separately,  we 
snould  have  to  consider  the  movements  apart,  that  is,  to  suppress  the 
ac/lual  movement,  and  to  replace  it  by  others.  Neither  the  Method  of 
Agreement,  nor  of  Difference,  nor  of  Residues,  nor  of  Concomitant 
Variations,  which  are  all  decomposing  and  eliminative,  can  avail  against  ^ 
a  phenomenon  which  by  its  nature  excludes  all  elimination  and  decom- 
position. We  must  therefore  evade  the  obstacle ;  and  it  is  here  that 
the  last  key  of  nature  appears,  the  Method  of  Deduction.  We  quit 
the  study  of  the  actual  phenomenon,  we  pass  beside  it,  we  observe  other 
and  simpler  cases ;  we  establish  their  laws,  and  we  connect  each  to  its 
cause  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  induction.  Then,  assuming  the  con- 
currence of  two  or  of  several  of  these  causes,  we  conclude  from  their 
known  laws  what  will  be  their  total  effect.  We  next  satisfy  ourselves 
as  to  whether  the  actual  movement  exactly  coincides  with  the  move- 
ment foretold;  and  if  this  is  so,  we  attribute  it  to  the  causes  from 
which  we  have  deduced  it.  Thus,  in  order  to  discover  the  causes  of  the 
planetary  motions,  we  seek  by  simple  induction  the  laws  of  two  causes : 
first,  the  force  of  primitive  impulsion  in  the  direction  of  the  tangent ; 
next,  an  accelerative  attracting  force.  From  these  inductive  laws  we 
deduce  by  calculation  the  motion  of  a  body  submitted  to  their  combined 
influence ;  and  satisfying  ourselves  that  the  planetary  motions  observed 
coincide  exactly  with  the  predicted  movements,  we  conclude  that  ths 
two  forces  in  question  are  actually  the  causes  of  the  planetary  motions 
*  To  the  Deductive  Method,*  says  Mill,  Hhe  human  mind  is  indebted  for 
its  most  conspicuous  triumphs  in  the  investigation  of  nature.  To  it  we 
owe  all  the  theories  by  which  vast  and  complicated  phenomena  are 
embraced  under  a  few  simple  laws.'  Our  deviations  have  led  us  further 
than  the  direct  path ;  we  have  derived  efficiency  from  imperfection. 

If  we  now  compare  the  two  methods,  their  aptness,  function,  and 
provinces,  we  shall  find,  as  in  an  abstract,  the  history,  divisions,  hopes« 
and  limits  of  human  science.  The  first  appears  at  the  beginning,  the 
eecond  at  the  end.  The  first  necessarily  gained  ascendency  in '  Bacon's 
time,^  and  now  begins  to  lose  it ;  the  second  necessarily  lost  ascendency 
in  Bacon's  time,  and  now  begins  to  regain  it.  So  that  science,  after 
having  passed  from  the  deductive  to  the  experimental  state,  is  now 
passing  from  the  experimental  to  the  deductive.  Induction  has  for  its 
province  phenomena  which  are  capable  of  being  decomposed,  and  on 
which  we  can  experiment.     Deduction  has  for  its  province  indeoom- 
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posable  phenomena,  or  such  on  which  we  cannot  experiment  lie  first 
is  efficacious  in  physics,  chemistry,  zoology,  and  botany,  in  the  earliai 
stages  of  eyery  science,  and  also  whenever  phenomena  are  but  slightly 
complicated,  within  onr  reach,  capable  of  being  modified  by  meant 
at  our  disposal.  The  second  is  efficacious  in  aatronomy,  in  the  higher 
branches  of  physics,  in  physiology,  history,  in  the  higher  grades  of  eyeiy 
science^  whenerer  phenomena  are  Tery  complicated,  as  in  animal  and 
■ocial  lilb,  or  lie  beyond  our  reach,  as  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  and  the  changes  of  the  atmosphere.  When  the  proper  method 
'  is  not  employed,  science  is  at  a  stand-still :  when  it  is  employed,  science 
progresses.  Here  lies  the  whole  secret  of  its  past  and  its  present.  If 
the  physical  sciences  remained  stationary  till  the  time  of  Bacon,  it  was 
because  men  used  deduction  when  they  should  have  used  induction. 
If  physiology  and  the  moral  sciences  are  now  making  slow  progress,  it 
if  because  we  employ  induction  when  deduction  should  be  used.  It 
is  by  deduction,  and  according  to  physical  and  chemical  laws,  that 
we  shall  be  enabled  to  explain  physiological  phenomena.  It  is  by 
deduction,  and  according  to  mental  laws,  that  we  shall  be  enabl^ 
to  explain  historical  phenomena.^  And  that  which  has  become  the 
instrument  of  these  two  sciences,  it  is  the  object  of  all  the  others  to 
employ.  All  tend  to  become  deductive,  and  aim  at  being  summed  up 
in  certain  general  propositions,  from  which  the  rest  may  be  deduced. 
The  less  numerous  these  propositions  are,  the  more  science  advanceii 
The  fewer  suppositions  and  postulates  a  science  requires,  the  more  per- 
fect it  has  become.  Such  a  reduction  is  its  final  condition.  Astro- 
nomy, acoustics,  optics,  present  us  models.  We  shall  know  nature  wh«i 
we  shall  have  deduced  her  nullions  of  facts  from  two  or  three  laws. 
I  venture  to  say  that  the  theory  which  you  have  just  heard  is  perfect 
I  have  omitted  several  of  its  characteristics,  but  you  have  seen  enough 
to  recognise  that  induction  has  nowhere  been  explained  in  so  complete 
and  precise  a  manner,  with  such  an  abundance  of  fine  and  just  distino- 
tions,  with  such  extensive  and  exact  applications,  with  such  a  know- 
ledge of  effectual  practice  and  acquired  discoveries,  with  so  complete  am 
exclusion  of  metaphysical  principles  and  arbitrary  suppositions,  and 
in  a  spirit  more  in  conformity  with  the  rigorous  procedure  of  modem 
experimental  science.  You  asked  me  just  now  what  Englishmen  have 
effected  in  philosophy  ;  I  answer,  the  theory  of  Induction.  Mill  is  the 
last  of  that  great  line  of  philosophers,  which  begins  at  Bacon,  and  which, 
through  Hobbes,  Newton,  Locke,  Hume,  Herschell,  is  continued  down 
to  our  own  times.  They  have  carried  our  national  spirit  into  philo- 
sophy ;  they  have  been  positive  and  practical ;  they  have  not  soared 
above  facts ;  they  have  not  attempted  out-of-the-way  paths ;  they  hav» 

»  See  Chapter  9,  book  vi.  v.  2, 478,  on  Ths  Physical  or  ConereU  DedmOim 

Method  oi  applied  to  Sociology  ;  and  chapter  18»  book  ill.  for  explanatMOt 

fcAep  Ldebig,  of  Decomposition,  Eespiration,  the  Action  of  Poisons,  etc    i 

whole  book  is  devoted  to  the  logic  of  the  moral  Bciences ;  I  know  no  b«tt»« 
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eleared  the  human  minJ  of  its  illnsions,  presumptions,  and  fancies. 
They  have  employed  it  in  the  only  direction  in  which  it  can  act ;  tlipy 
only  wished  to  mark  out  and  lit  up  the  already  well-trodden  ways  of  the 
progressive  sciences.  They  have  not  been  willing  to  spend  their  labour 
Tainly  in  other  than  explored  and  verified  paths ;  they  have  aided  in 
the  great  modem  work,  the  discovery  of  applicable  laws ;  they  have 
contributed,  as  men  of  special  attainments  do,  to  the  increase  of  man's 
power.     Can  you  find  many  philosophers  who  have  done  as  mucl:  ? 

XL 

Tou  will  tell  me  that  our  philosopher  has  clipped  his  wings  in  order 
Id  strengthen  his  legs.  Certainly ;  and  he  has  acted  wisely.  Expe- 
rience limits  the  career  which  it  opens  to  us ;  it  has  given  us  our  goal, 
but  also  our  boundaries.  We  have  only  to  observe  the  elements  of 
which  our  experience  is  composed,  and  the  facts  from  which  it  sets 
out,  to  understand  that  its  range  is  limited.  Its  nature  and  its  method 
confine  its  progress  to  a  few  steps.  And,  in  the  first  place,^  the  ulti- 
mate laws  of  nature  cannot  be  less  numerous  than  the  several  distinct 
species  of  our  sensations.  We  can  easily  reduce  a  movement  to  another 
movement,  but  not  the  sensation  of  heat  to  that  of  smell,  or  of  colour, 
or  of  sound,  nor  either  of  these  to  a  movement.  We  can  easily  con- 
nect together  phenomena  of  different  degrees,  but  not  phenomena 
differing  in  species.  We  find  distinct  sensations  at  the  bottom  of  all 
our  knowledge,  as  simple  indecomposable  elements,  separated  absolutely 
one  from  another,  absolutely  incapable  of  being  reduced  one  to  another. 
Let  experience  do  what  she  will,  she  cannot  suppress  these  diversities 
which  constitute  her  foundation.  On  the  other  hand,  experience,  do 
what  she  will,  cannot  escape  from  the  conditions  under  which  she  acts. 
Whatever  be  her  province,  it  is  bounded  by  time  and  space ;  the  fact 
which  she  observes,  is  limited  and  influenced  by  an  infinite  number  of 
other  facts  to  which  she  cannot  attain.  She  is  obliged  to  suppose  or  re- 
cagnise  some  primordial  condition  from  whence  she  starts,  and  which  she 
docs  not  e-Tplain.*  Every  problem  has  its  accidental  or  arbitrary  data : 
we  deduce  the  rest  from  these,  but  there  is  nothing  from  which  these 
sail  be  deduced.  The  sun,  the  earth,  the  planets,  the  initial  impulsi 
cf  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  primitive  chemical  properties  of  substances. 


*  Mill's  Logic,  \L  4. 

•  '  There  exists  in  natm«  a  number  of  Permanent  Causes,  which  have  subsisted 
ever  since  the  human  race  has  been  in  existence,  and  for  an  indefinite  and  probably 
•n  enormous  length  of  time  previous.  The  sun,  the  earth,  and  planets,  with  theit 
ftrious  constituents,  air,  water,  and  the  other  distinguishable  substances,  whethel 
simple  or  compound,  of  which  nature  is  made  up,  are  such  permanent  CanscB. 
They  have^zisted,  and  the  effects  or  consequences  which  they  were  fitted  to 
prodnce  have  taken  place  (as  often  as  the  other  conditions  of  the  production 
met),  from  the  very  beginning  of  our  experience.  But  we  can  give  no 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  Permanent  Causes  themselves.' — MiLi/s  Liffie 
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are  such  data.^     If  we  possessed  them  all,  w^  could  explain  every  thing 
by  them,  but  we  could  not  explain  these  themselyes.     Mill  says  : 

'  Why  these  particular  natural  agents  existed  originally  and  no  others,  or  wLj 
they  are  commingled  in  such  and  such  proportions,  and  distributed  in  such  and 
such  a  manner  throughout  space,  is  a  question  we  cannot  answer.  Mon-  tlisn  this  . 
we  can  discover  nothing  regular  in  the  distribution  itself ;  we  can  redv.ee  it  to  ftc 
nniformity,  to  no  law.  There  are  no  means  by  which,  from  the  distribntiGO  ol 
these  causes  or  agents  in  one  part  of  space,  we  could  conjecture  whether  a  simiJjf 
distribution  prevails  in  another.' ' 

And  astronomy,  which,  just  now,  afforded  us  the  mode!  of  a  perf^ 
science,  now  affords  us  an  example  of  a  limited  science.  We  can  pre- 
dict the  numberless  positions  of  all  the  planetary  bodies ;  but  we  are 
obliged  to  assume,  beside  the  primitive  impulse  and  its  amount,  not 
only  the  force  of  attraction  and  its  law,  but  also  the  masses  and  dis- 
.  tances  of  all  the  bodies  in  question.  We  understand  millions  of  facts;, 
but  it  is  by  means  of  a  hundred  facts  which  we  do  not  comprehend ; 
we  arrive  at  necessary  results,  but  it  is  only  by  means  of  accidental 
antecedents ;  so  that,  if  the  theory  of  our  universe  were  completed,  there 
would  still  remain  two  great  voids :  one  at  the  commencement  of  the 
physical  world,  the  other  at  the  beginning  of  the  moral  world ;  the  one 
comprising  the  elements  of  being,  the  other  embracing  the  elements 
of  experience  ;  one  containing  primary  sensations,  the  other  primitive 
agents.  '  Our  knowledge,'  says  Royer-Coilard,  '  consists  in  tracing 
ignorance  as  far  back  as  possible.' 

Can  we  at  least  affirm  that  these  irreducible  data  are  so  only  in 
appearance,  and  in  compaiison  with  our  mind  ?  Can  we  say  that  tbey 
have  causes,  like  the  derived  facts  of  which  they  are  the  causes  ?  Can 
we  conclude  that  every  event,  always  and  everywhere,  happens  accord- 
ing to  laws,  and  that  this  little  world  of  ours,  so  well  regulated,  is  a 
sort  of  epitome  of  the  universe  ?  Can  we,  by  the  aid  of  axioms,  quit 
oar  narrow  confines,  and  affirm  anything  of  the  universe  ?    In  no  wise; 

^  '  Tlie  resolution  of  the  laws  of  the  heavenly  motions  established  the  pre^ionali 
unknown  ultimate  property  of  a  mutual  attraction  between  all  bodies :  the  mo* 
lution,  so  far  as  it  has  yet  proceeded,  of  the  laws  of  crjTstallization,  or  chemieal 
composition,  electricity,  magnetism,  etc.,  points  to  various  polarities,  nltimat^y 
inherent  in  the  particles  of  which  bodies  are  composed  ;  the  comparativs  atoaiic 
weights  of  different  kinds  of  bodies  were  ascertained  by  resolving,  into  mon  general 
laws,  the  uniformities  observed  in  the  proportions  in  which  substances  oombint 
with  one  another  ;  and  so  forth.  Thus,  although  every  resolution  of  a  oooplex 
uniformity  into  simpler  and  more  elementary  laws  has  an  apparent  tendency  ts 
diminish  the  number  of  the  ultimate  properties,  and  really  does  remove  many  pro- 
perties fi'om  the  list ;  yet,  (since  the  result  of  this  simplifying  process  is  to  tntcs 
up  an  ever  greater  variety  of  different  effects  to  the  same  agents),  the  further  wt 
advance  in  tMs  direction,  the  greater  number  of  distinct  properties  we  are  foroc^ 
to  recognise  in  one  and  the  same  object ;  the  co-existences  of  which  properties  mu4 
accordingly  bo  ranked  among  the  ultimate  generalities  of  nature.* — Mill's 
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and  it  is  here  that  Mill  pushes  his  principles  to  its  fuithest  conse* 
quences :  for  the  law  which  attributes  a  cause  to  every  event,  has  t« 
him  no  other  foundation,  worth,  or  scope,  than  what  it  derives  from 
experience.  It  has  no  inherent  necessity  ;  it  draws  its  whole  authoritj 
from  the  great  number  of  cases  in  which  we  have  recognised  it  to  bf 
true ;  it  only  sums  up  a  mass  of  observations ;  it  unites  two  data,  which^ 
considered  in  themselves,  have  no  intimate  connection ;  it  joins  ante 
sedents  generally  to  consequents  generally,  just  as  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation joins  a  particular  antecedent  to  a  particular  consequent ;  it 
determines  a  couple,  as  do  all  experimental  laws,  and  shares  in  theif 
uncertainty  and  in  their  restrictions.     Listen  to  this  bold  assertion : 

*  1  am  convinced  that  any  one  accustomed  to  abstraction  and  analysis,  who  will 
fairly  exert  his  faculties  for  the  purpose,  will,  when  his  imagination  has  once 
learnt  to  entertain  the  notion,  find  no  difficulty  in  conceiring  that  in  some  one,  for 
instance,  of  the  many  firmaments  into  which  sidereal  astronomy  now  divides  the 
universe,  events  may  succeed  one  another  at  random,  without  any  fixed  law  ;  nor 
can  anything  in  our  experience,  or  in  our  mental  nature,  constitute  a  sufficient,  or 
indeed  any,  reason  for  believing  that  this  is  nowhere  the  case.  The  grounds, 
therefore,  which  warrant  us  in  rejecting  such  a  supposition  with  respect  to  any  of 
the  phenomena  of  which  we  have  experience,  must  he  sought  elsewhere  than  in 
any  supposed  necessity  of  our  intellectual  faculties.'  ^ 

Practically,  we  may  trust  in  so  well-established  a  law;  but 

'  In  distant  parts  of  the  stellar  regions,  where  the  phenomena  may  be  entirely 
unlike  those  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  it  would  be  folly  to  affirm  confidently 
that  this  general  law  prevails,  any  more  than  those  special  ones  which  we  have 
found  to  hold  univeisaJly  on  our  own  planet.  The  uniformity  in  the  succession  of 
events,  otherwise  called  the  law  of  causation,  must  he  received  not  as  a  law  of  the 
nniverse,  but  of  that  portion  of  it  only  which  is  within  the  range  of  our  means  of 
sure  observation,  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  extension  to  adjacent  cases.  To 
extend  it  further  is  to  make  a  supposition  without  evidence,  and  to  which,  in  the 
absence  of  any  ground  from  experience  for  estimating  its  degree  of  probability,  it 
would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  assign  any.* ' 

We  are,  then,  irrevocably  driven  back  from  the  infinite  ;  our  faculties 
and  our  assertions  cannot  attain  to  it ;  we  remain  confined  in  a  small 
circle ;  our  mind  reaches  not  beyond  its  experience ;  we  can  establish 
no  universal  and  necessary  connection  between  facts ;  such  a  connection 
piobably  does  not  even  exist.  Mill  stops  here ;  but  certainly,  by  carry- 
ing out  his  idea  to  its  full  extent,  we  should  arrive  at  the  conception  of 
the  wo:  Id  as  a  mere  collection  of  facts ;  no  internal  necessity  would 
hiduce  their  connection  or  their  existence ;  they  would  be  simple  arbi- 
trary, accidentally-existing  facts.  Sometimes,  as  in  our  system,  they 
would  be  found  assembled  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  rise  to  regular 
recurrences  ;  sometimes  they  would  be  so  assembled  that  nothing  of  the 
fort  would  occur.  Chance,  as  Democritus  taught,  would  be  at  the 
foundation  of  all  things.  Laws  would  be  the  result  of  chance,  and 
•ometimes  we  should  find  them,  sometimes  not.     It  would  be  with 

'  •  Mill's  X<vfc,H.  95.  *  me^V^@OOgIe 
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•xistenoes  M  with  nnmben — decimal  fractions,  for  instance,  whiel^ 
according  to  the  chance  of  their  two  primitive  factors,  sometimes  recur 
regularly,  and  sometimes  not.  This  is  certainly  an  original  and  loftj 
conception.  It  is  the  final  consequence  of  the  primitive  and  dominant 
idea,  which  we  have  discovered  at  the  beginning  of  the  system,  which 
lias  transformed  the  theories  of  Definition,  of  Propositions,  and  of  the 
Syllogism  ;  which  has  reduced  axioms  to  experimental  truths ;  which 
has  developed  and  perfected  the  theory  of  induction;  which  has  ettab* 
lislied  the  goal,  the  limits,  the  province,  and  the  methods  of  science; 
which  everywhere,  in  nature  and  in  science,  has  suppressed  interior 
connections ;  which  has  replaced  the  necessary  by  the  accidental ;  cause 
by  antecedent;  and  which  consists  in  affirming  that  every  assertion 
which  is  not  merely  verbal  forms  in  effect  a  couple,  that  is  to  waj^ 
joini  together  two  facts  which  were  separate  by  their  nature. 

I  2. — ^ABSTBACnON. 


An  abyss  of  chaooe  and  an  abyss  of  ignorance.     The  prespeet  is 
gloomy :  no  matter,  if  it  be  true.     At  all  events,  this  theory  of  science 
is  a  theory  of  Englbh  science.     Rarely,  I  grant  you,  has  a  thinker 
better  summed  up  in  his  teaching  the  practice  of  his  country  ;  seldom 
has  a  man  better  represented  by  his  negations  and  his  discoveries  the 
limits  and  scope  of  his  race.     The  operations,  of  which  he  composes 
science,  are  those  in  which  you  excel  all  others,  and  those  which  he 
excludes  from  science  are  the  ones  in  which  you  are  deficient  more 
than  any  other  nation.     He  has  described  the  English  mind  whilst  he 
thought  to  describe  the  human  mind.     That  is  his  glory,  but  it  is  also 
his  weakness.     There  is  in  your  idea  of  knowledge  a  flaw  of  which  the 
incessant  repetition  ends  by  creating  the  gulf  of  chance,  from  which, 
according  to  him,  all  things  arise,  and  the  gulf  of  ignorance,  at  whose 
brink,  according  to  him,  our  knowledge  ends.    And  see  what  comes  of 
it.    By  cutting  away  from  science  the  knowledge  of  first  causes,  that  is,  of 
divine  things,  you  reduce  men  to  become  sceptical,  positive,  utUitariaa, 
if  they  are  cool-headed ;  or  mystical,  enthusiastic,  methodistical,  if  thej 
have  lively  imaginations.     In  this  huge  unknown  void  which  you  place 
beyond  our  little  world, hot-headed  men  and  uneasy  consciences  find  rooa 
for  all  their  dreams ;  and  men  of  cold  judgment,  despairing  of  arrivin  j|;  at 
any  certain  knowledge,  have  nothing  left  but  to  sink  down  to  the  seiirch 
for  practical  means  which  may  serve  for  the  amelioration  of  our  condi- 
tion.   It  seems  to  me,  that  these  two  dispositions  are  most  frequently  met 
with  in  an  English  mind.    The  religious  and  the  positive  spirit  dwell  thers 
side  by  side,  but  separate.    This  produces  an  odd  medley,  and  I  confess 
that  I  prefer  the  way  in  which  the  Germans  have  reconciled  science  witk 
faith. — But  their  philosophy  is  but  badly  written  poetry. — Perfaips 
sa-^But  wha(  they  call  reason,  or  intuiUon  of  principles,  is  only  tbs 
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faculty  of  building  Dp  hypotheses. — Perhaps  so. — But  the  systems  which 
tbey  have  constructed  have  not  held  their  ground  before  experience. — 
I  do  not  defend  what  they  have  done. — But  their  absolute,  their  sub* 
ject,  their  object,  and  the  rest,  are  but  big  words. — I  do  not  defend 
their  style. — What,  then,  do  you  defend  ? — ^Their  idea  of  Causation. — 
Xou  believe  with  them  that  causes  are  discovered  by  a  revelation  o/ 
the  reason! — By  no  means. — You  believe  with  us  that  our  knowledge 
of  causes  is  based  on  simple  experience? — Still  less. — ^You  think,  then, 
that  there  is  a  faculty,  other  than  experience  and  reason,  capable  oi 
discovering  causes  ? — Yes. — ^You  think  there  is  an  intermediate  course 
between  illumination  and  observation,  capable  of  arriving  at  principles, 
as  it  is  affirmed  that  the  first  is,  capable  of  arriving  at  truths,  as  we  find 
that  the  second  is? — Yes. — What  is  it? — ^Abstraction.  Let  us  return 
to  your  original  idea;  I  will  endeavour  to  show  in  what  I  think  it  in- 
complete, and  how  you  seem  to  me  to  mutilate  the  human  mind.  But 
joa  aiust  give  me  space ;  it  will  be  a  regular  argument  of  an  advocate. 

IL 
Tour  starting-point  is  good :  man,  in  fact,  does  not  know  anything 
of  substances  ;  he  knows  neither  minds  nor  bodies ;  he  perceives  only 
transient,  isolated,  internal  conditions  ;  he  makes  use  of  these  to  afiBrm 
and  name  exterior  states,  positions,  movements,  changes,  and  avails 
himself  of  them  for  nothing  else.  He  can  only  attain  to  facts,  whether 
within  or  without,  sometimes  transient,  when  his  impression  is  not 
repeated ;  sometimes  permanent,  when  his  impression  many  times 
repeated,  makes  him  suppose  that  it  will  be  repeated,  as  often  as  he 
wishes  to  experience  it.  He  only  grasps  colours,  sounds,  resistances, 
movements,  sometimes  momentary  and  variable,  sometimes  like  one 
another,  and  renewed.  To  group  these  facts  more  advantageously,  he 
supposes,  by  an  artifice  of  language,  qualities  and  properties.  We  go 
even  further  than  you:  we  think  that  there  are  neither  minds  nor 
bodies,  but  simply  groups  of  present  or  possible  movements  or  thoughts. 
We  believe  that  there  are  no  substances,  but  only  systems  of  facts. 
We  regard  the  idea  of  substance  as  a  psychological  illusion.  We  con- 
aider  substance,  force,  and  all  the  modem  metaphysical  e^tences,  as 
tho  remains  of  scholastic  entities.  We  think  that  there  exists  nothing 
but  facts  and  laws,  that  is,  events  and  the  relations  between  them ;  and 
we  recognise,  with  you,  that  all  knowledge  consists  first  of  all  in  con- 
necting or  adding  fact  to  fact.  But  when  this  is  done,  a  new  opera- 
tion begins,  the  most  fertile  of  all,  which  consists  in  reducing  these 
complex  into  simple  facts.  A  splendid  faculty  appears,  the  soiuxse  of 
language,  the  interpreter  of  nature,  the  parent  of  religions  and  philo- 
sophies, the  only  genuine  distinction,  which,  according  to  its  degree, 
separates  man  from  the  brute,  and  great  from  little  men.  I  mean 
Abstraction,  which  is  the  power  of  isolating  the  elements  of  facts,  and 
ef  considering  them  one  by  one.    liy  eyes  follow  the  outline  of  a  square 
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and  abfltraetioii  itolates  its  two  constituent  propertieai  the  equality 
of  its  sides  and  angles.     My  fingers  touch  the  surface  of  a  cylinder, 
and  abstraction   isolates  its  two  generative  elements,  the  idea  of  a 
rectangle,  and  of  the  reyolution  of  this  rectangle  about  one  of  its  sides 
as  an  axis.     A  hundred  thousand  experiments  develop  for  me,  by  an 
infinite  number  of  details,  the  series  of  physiological  operations  which 
constitute  life ;  and  abstraction  derives  the  law  of  this  series,  which  is  a 
I  ound  of  constant  loss  and  continual  reparation.     Twelve  hundred  pages 
teach  me  Mill's  opinion  on  the  various  facts  of  science,  and  abstraction 
isolates  his  fundamental  idea,  namely,  that  the  only  fertile  propositi ona 
are  those  which  connect  a  fact  to  another  not  contained  in  the  first. 
Everywhere  the  case  is  the  same.    A  fact,  or  a  series  of  facts,  can  alwayf 
be  resolved  into  its  components.     It  is  this  resolution  which  forms  oar 
problem,  when  we  ask  what  is  the  nature  of  an  object.    It  is  these  com- 
ponents we  look  for  when  we  wish  to  penetrate  into  the  inner  nature  ol 
a  being.     These  we  designate  under  the  names  of  forces,  causes,  law% 
essences,  primitive  properties.     They  are  not  new  facts  added  to  the 
first,  but  a  portion  or  extract  from  them ;  they  are  contained  in  the  first, 
they  have  no  existence  apart  from  the  facts  themselves.     When  we 
discover  them,  we  do  not  pass  from  one  fact  to  another,  but  from  one 
to  another  aspect  of  the  same  fact ;  from  the  whole  to  a  part,  from  the 
compound  to  the  components.     We  only  see  the  same  thing  under  two 
forms ;  first,  as  a  whole,  then  as  divided :  we  only  translate  the  same 
idea  from  one  language  into  another,  from  the  language  of  the  senaee 
into  abstract  language,  just  as  we  express  a  curve  by  an  equation,  or  a 
cube  as  a  function  of  its  side.     It  signifies  little  whether  this  trans- 
lation be  difficult  or  not ;  or  that  we  generally  need  the  accumulation 
or  comparison  of  a  vast  number  of  facts  to  arrive  at  it,  and  whether  our 
mind  may  not  often  succumb  before  accomplishing  it     However  thif 
may  be,  in  this  operation,  which  is  evidently  fertile,  instead  of  proceed- 
ing from  one  fact  to  another,  we  go  from  the  same  to  the  same ;  instead 
of  adding  experiment  to  experiment,  we  set  aside  some  portion  of  the 
£rst ;  instead  of  advancing,  we  pause  to  examine  the  groimd  we  stand 
on.    There  are,  thus,  instructive  judgments,  which,  however,  are  not  the 
msults  of  experience :  there  are  essential  propositions,  which,  however, 
ai  e  not  merely  verbal :  there  is,  thus,  an  operation,  differing  from  experi- 
ence, which  acts  by  cutting  down  instead  of  by  addition ;  which,  instead 
of  acquiring,  devotes  itself  to  acquired  data ;  and  which,  going  farther 
than  observation,  opening  a  new  field  to  the  sciences,  defines  theii 
nature,  determines  their  progress,  completes  their  resources,  and  marks 
out  their  end. 

This  is  the  great  omission  of  your  system.  Abittraction  is  left  in  the 
background,  barely  mentioned,  concealed  by  the  other  operations  of  ths 
mind,  treated  as  an  appendage  of  Experience ;  we  have  but  to  re-estab- 
lish it  in  the  general  theory,  in  order  to  reform  the  particular  theorin 
m  which  it  is  absejit 
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To  begin  with  Definitions.    Mill  teaches  that  there  is  no  definidcn 
of  things,  and  that  when  you  define  a  sphere  as  the  solid  generated  by 
the  reyolution  of  a  semi -circle  about  its  diameter,  you  only  define  a 
D.ime.     Doubtless  you  tell  me  by  this  the  meaning  of  a  name,  but  you 
also  teach  me  a  good  deal  more.     You  state  that  all  the  properties  of 
every  sphere  are  derived  from  this  generating  formula ;  you  reduce  an 
Infir  Jtely  complex  system  of  facts  to  two  elements;  you  transform  sensible 
into  abstract  data ;  you  express  the  essence  of  the  sphere,  that  is  to 
say,  the  inner  and  primordial  cause  of  all  its  properties.     Such  is  the 
nature  of  every  true  definition;  it  is  not  content  with  explaining  a 
naine,  it  is  not  a  mere  description  ;  it  does  not  simply  indicate  a  dis- 
tinctive property ;  it  does  not  limit  itself  to  ticketing  an  object  which 
will  cause  it  to  be  distinguished  from  all  others.     There  are,  besidet)  its 
definition,  several  other  ways  of  causing  the  object  to  be  recognised ; 
there  are  other  properties  belonging  to  it  exclusively :  we  might  de- 
scribe a  sphere  by  saying  that,  of  all  bodies  having  an  equal  surface, 
it  occupies  the  most  space  ;  or  in  many  other  ways.     But  such  descrip- 
tions are  not  definitions;  they  lay  down  a  characteristic  and  derived 
property,  not  a  generating  and  piimitive  one  ;  they  do  not  reduce  the 
thing  to  its  factors,  and  reconstruct  it  before  our  eyes ;  they  do  not 
show  its  inner  nature  and  its  irreducible  elements.     A  definition  is  a 
proposition  which  marks  in  an  object  that  quidity  from  which  its  others 
are  derived,  but  which  is  not  derivr^  from  others.     Such  a  proposition 
is  not  verbal,  for  it  teaches  the  quality  of  a  thing.     It  is  not  the  afiir- 
mation  of  an  ordinary  quality,  for  it  reveals  to  us  the  quality  which  is 
the  source  of  the  rest.     It  is  an  assertion  of  an  extraordinary  kind,  the 
most  fertile  and  valuable  of  all,  which  sums  up  a  whole  science,  and 
in  which  it  is  the  aim  of  every  science  to  be  summed  up.     There  is 
a  definition  in  every  science,  and  one  for  each  object.     We  do  not  in 
every  case  possess  it,  but  we  search  for  it  everywhere.      We  have 
arrived  at  defining  the  planetary  motion  by  the  tangential  force  and 
attraction  which  compose  it ;  we  can  already  partially  define  a  chemical 
body  by  the  notion  of  equivalent,  and  a  living  body  by  the  notion  of 
type.     We  are  striving  to  transform  every  group  of  phenomena  into 
Certain  laws,  forces,  or  abstract  notions.     We  endeavour  to  attain  in 
every  object  to  the  generating  elements,  as  we  do  attain  them  in  the 
sphere,  the  cylinder,  the  circle,  the  cone,  and  in  all  mathematical  locL 
We  reduce   natural   bodies   to  two   or  three  kinds  of  movement- 
attraction,  vibration,  polarisation — ^as  we  reduce  geometrical  bodies  to 
two  or  three  kinds  of  elements — the  point,  the  movement,  the  line ; 
and  we  consider  our  science  partial  or  complete,  provisional  or  definite, 
according  as  this  reduction  is  approximate  or  absolute,  imperfect  of 
eomplete,  ^         , 
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IV. 

TI16  same  alteration  is  required  in  the  Theory  of  Proof.  AoeorJiiig 
to  Mill,  we  do  not  proye  that  Prince  Albert  will  die  by  premi^ng  that 
all  men  are  mortal,  for  that  would  be  asserting  the  same  thing  twio« 
over ;  but  from  the  facts  that  John,  Peter,  and  others,  in  short,  uji 
men  of  whom  we  have  ever  heard,  have  died. — I  reply  that  the  real 
source  of  our  inference  lies  neither  in  the  mortality  of  John,  Peter, 
and  company,  nor  in  the  mortality  of  all  men,  but  elsewhere.  Wft 
prove  a  fact,  says  Aristotle,^  by  showing  its  cause.  We  shall  therefore 
prove  the  mortality  of  Prince  Albert  by  showing  the  cause  which  pro- 
duces his  death.  And  why  will  he  die  ?  Because  the  human  body, 
being  an  unstable  chemical  compound,  must  in  time  be  resolved ;  in 
other  words,  because  mortality  is  added  to  the  quality  of  man.  Here 
b  the  cause  and  the  proof.  It  is  this  abstract  law  which,  present  in 
nature,  will  cause  the  death  of  the  prince,  and  which,  being  present  to 
my  mind,  shows  me  that  he  will  die.  It  is  this  abstract  proposition 
which  is  demonstrative ;  it  is  neither  the  particular  nor  the  general 
propositions.  In  fact^  the  abstract  proposition  proves  the  others.  If 
John,  Peter,  and  others  are  dead,  it  is  because  mortality  is  added  to 
the  quality  of  man.  If  all  men  are  dead,  or  will  die,  it  is  still  because 
mortality  is  added  to  the  quality  of  man.  Here,  again,  the  part  played 
by  Abstraction  has  been  overlooked.  Mill  has  confounded  it  wiUi 
Experience :  he  has  not  distinguished  the  proof  from  the  materials  of 
the  proof,  the  abstract  law  from  the  finite  or  indefinite  number  of  ita 
applications.  The  applications  contain  the  law  and  the  proof,  but  are 
themselves  neither  law  nor  proof.  The  examples  of  Peter,  John,  and 
others,  contain  the  cause,  but  they  are  not  the  cause.  It  is  not  suiS* 
cient  to  add  up  the  cases,  we  must  extract  from  them  the  law.  It  ia 
not  enough  to  experimentalise,  we  must  abstract  This  is  the  great 
scientific  operation.  Syllogism  does  not  proceed  from  the  particular  to 
the  particular,  as  Mill  says,  nor  from  the  general  to  the  particular,  at 
the  ordinary  logicians  teach,  but  from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete  ;  that 
is  to  say,  from  cause  to  effect.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  it  forms  part 
of  science,  the  links  of  which  it  makes  and  marks  out;  it  connect! 
principles  with  effects ;  it  brings  together  definitions  and  phenomena. 
It  diffuses  through  the  whole  range  of  science  that  Abstraction  whluli 
definition  has  carried  to  its  summit. 

V. 

Abstraction  explains  also  axioms.  According  to  Mill,  if  we  know 
that  when  equal  magnitudes  are  added  to  equal  magnitudes  the  wholes 
are  equal,  or  that  two  straight  lines  cannot  enclose  a  space,  it  ia  by 

'  S«e  the  PoBteplor  Analytics,  which  are  much  superior  to  ihe  Prior— 
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txtemal  oeolar  experiment^  or  by  an  internal  experiment  by  the  aid 
o!  imagination.  Doubtless  we  may  thus  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
two  straight  lines  cannot  enclose  a  space,  but  we  might  recognise  it  also 
in  another  manner.  We  might  represent  a  straight  line  in  imaginatioui 
and  we  may  also  form  a  conception  of  it  by  reason.  We  may  either  study 
its  form  or  its  definition.  We  can  observe  it  in  itself,  or  in  its  generating 
element!.  I  can  represent  to  myself  a  line  ready  drawn,  but  I  can  also 
iesolve  it  into  its  elements.  I  can  go  back  to  its  formation,  and  dia- 
cover  the  abstract  elements  which  produce  it,  as  I  have  watched  the 
formation  of  the  cylinder  and  discover  the  revolution  of  the  rectangle 
which  generated  it  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  a  straight  line  is  the 
shortest  from  one  point  to  another,  for  thiU  is  a  derived  property ;  but . 
I  may  say  that  it  is  the  line  described  by  a  point,  tending  to  approach 
towards  another  point,  and  towards  that  point  only :  which  amounts  to 
saying  that  two  points  suffice  to  determine  a  straight  line ;  in  other 
words,  that  two  straight  lines,  having  two  points  in  common,  coincide 
in  their  entire  length ;  from  which  we  see  that  if  two  straight  lines 
approach  to  enclose  a  space,  they  would  form  but  one  straight  line,  and 
enclose  nothing  at  all.  Here  is  a  second  method  of  arriving  at  a  know* 
ledge  of  the  axiom,  and  it  is  clear  that  it  differs  much  from  the  first. 
In  the  first  we  verify ;  in  the  second  we  deduce  it.  In  the  first  we 
find  by  experience  that  it  is  true ;  in  the  second  we  prove  it  to  be  true. 
In  the  first  we  admit  the  truth  ;  in  the  second  we  explain  it  In  the 
first  we  merely  remark  that  the  contrary  of  the  axiom  is  inconceivable ; 
in  the  second  we  discover  in  addition  that  the  contrary  of  the  axiom  is 
contradictory.  Having  given  the  definition  of  the  straight  line,  we  find 
that  the  axiom  that  two  straight  lines  cannot  enclose  a  space  is  comprised 
in  it,  and  may  be  derived  from  it,  as  a  consequent  from  a  principle.  In 
fact,  it  is  nothing  more  than  an  identical  proposition,  which  means  that 
the  subject  contains  its  attribute;  it  does  not  connect  two  separate 
terms,  irreducible  one  to  the  other ;  it  unites  two  terms,  of  which  the 
second  is  a  part  of  the  first  It  is  a  simple  analysis,  and  so  are  all 
axioms.  We  have  only  to  decompose  them,  in  order  to  see  that  they 
do  not  proceed  from  one  object  to  a  different  one,  but  are  concerned 
with  one  object  only.  We  have  but  to  resolve  the  notions  of  equality, 
cause,  substance,  time,  and  space  into  their  abstracts,  in  order  to  de- 
monstrate the  axioms  of  equality,  substance,  cause,  time,  and  space. 
There  is  but  one  axiom,  that  of  identity.  The  others  are  only  its  ap- 
plications or  its  consequences.  When  this  is  admitted,  we  at  once  se« 
that  the  range  of  our  mind  is  altered.  We  are  no  longer  merely  capable 
of  relative  and  limited  knowledge,  but  also  of  absolute  and  infinite 
knowledge ;  we  possess  in  axioms  facts  which  not  only  accompany  one 
another,  bat  one  of  which  includes  the  other.  If,  as  Mill  says,  they 
merely  accompanied  one  another,  we  should  be  obliged  to  conclude 
with  him,  that  perhaps  thb  might  not  always  be  the  case.  We  should 
not  see  the  inner  necessi^  for  their  connection,  and  should  only  admit 
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ii  as  far  as  osr  experience  went ;  we  shonld  say  that,  tlie  two  foctt 
being  isc^ted  in  their  nature,  drcumstances  might  arise  in  which  they 
would  be  separate;  we  should  affirm  the  truth  of  axioms  only  is 
reference  to  our  world  and  mind.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  two  facts  are 
such  that  the  first  contains  the  second,  we  should  establish  on  this  Teir 
ground  the  necessity  of  their  connection ;  wheresoever  the  first  may  be 
found,  it  will  carry  the  second  with  it,  since  the  second  is  a  part  of  it. 
and  cannot  be  separated  from  it  No  circumstance  can  exist  between 
them  and  divide  them,  for  they  are  but  one  thing  under  different 
aspects.  Their  connection  is  thu^ore  absolute  and  universal ;  and  we 
possess  truths  which  admit  neither  doubt,  nor  limitation,  nor  oonditiou, 
nor  restriction.  Abstraction  restores  to  axioms  their  value,  whilst  it 
shows  their  origin ;  and  vre  restore  to  s<aenoe  her  dispossessed  dominioni 
by  restoring  to  the  mind  the  faculty  of  which  it  had  been  deprived. 

VL 

Induction  remains  to  be  considered,  whidi  seems  to  be  the  tmtmpli 
of  pure  experience,  while  it  is,  in  reality,  the  triumph  of  abstraction. 
When  I  discover  by  induction  that  cold  produces  dew,  or  that  the 
passage  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state  produces  crystallisation,  I 
establish  a  connectioD  between  two  abstract  facts.  Neither  cold,  nor 
dew,  nor  the  passage  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state,  nor  crystallisa- 
tion, exist  in  themselves.  They  are  parts  of  phenomena,  extracts  from 
complex  cases,  simple  elements  included  in  compound  aggregates.  I 
withdraw  and  isolate  them ;  I  isolate  dew  in  general  from  all  local, 
temporary,  special  dews  which  I  observe ;  I  isolate  cold  in  general  from 
all  specisi,  various  distinct  colds  which  may  be  produced  by  all  varieties 
of  texture,  all  diversities  of  substance,  all  inequalities  of  temperature, 
all  complications  of  circumstances.  I  join  an  abstract  antecedent  to  an 
abstract  consequent,  and  I  connect  tiiem,  as  Mill  himself  shows,  by 
subtractions,  suppressions,  eliminations ;  I  expel  from  the  two  groups 
containing  them,  all  the  proximate  circumstances ;  I  discover  the  couple 
under  the  surroundings  which  obscure  it ;  I  detach,  by  a  series  of  com- 
pHrisons  and  experiments,  all  the  subsidiary  accidental  circumstances 
w  hich  have  clung  to  it,  and  thus  I  end  by  laying  it  bare.  I  seem  to 
be  considering  twenty  different  cases,  and  in  reality  I  only  consider  one; 
[  appear  to  proceed  by  addition,  and  in  fact  I  am  performing  subtraction. 
All  the  methods  of  Induction,  therefore,  are  methods  of  Abstiactaoni 
and  all  the  work  of  Induction  b  the  connection  c^  abstract  faictiL 

VII. 
We  see  now  the  two  great  moving  powers  of  science,  and  the  two 
great  manifestations  of  nature.  There  are  two  operations,  experienos 
and  abstraction  ;  there  are  two  kingdoms,  that  of  complex  facts,  and  that 
of  simple  elements.  The  first  is  the  effect,  the  second  the  cause-.  The 
first  is  contained  in  the  second,  and  u  deduced  from  it,  as  a  ooDsequenl 
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from  its  principle.  Both  are  eqtiivalent ;  they  are  one  and  the  samt 
thing  considered  under  two  aspects.  This  magnificent  mnving  universe, 
this  tumultuous  chaos  of  mutually  dependent  events,  this  incessant  life, 
infinitely  varied  and  multiplied,  may  he  all  reduced  to  a  few  element! 
and  their  relations.  Our  whole  efforts  amount  in  passing  from  one  to 
the  other,  from  the  complex  to  the  simple,  from  facts  to  laws,  from 
experiences  to  formule.  And  the  reason  of  this  is  evident ;  for  this 
fact  which  I  perceive  by  the  seises  or  the  consciousness  is  but  a 
fragment  arbitrarily  severed  by  my  senses  or  my  consciousness  from 
the  infinite  and  continuolis  woof  of  existence.  If  they  were  differently 
constituted,  they  would  intercept  other  fragments ;  it  is  the  chance  of 
their  structure  which  determines  what  is  actually  perceived.  They  are 
like  open  compasses,  which  might  be  more  or  less  extended ;  and  the 
area  of  the  circle  which  they  describe  is  not  natural,  but  artificial.  It 
b  so  in  two  ways,  both  externally  and  internally.  For,  when  I  con* 
sider  an  event,  I  isolate  it  artificially  from  its  natural  surroundings,  and 
I  compose  it  artificially  of  elements  which  do  not  form  a  natural  group. 
When  I  see  a  falling  stone,  I  separate  the  fall  from  the  anterior  circum- 
stances which  are  really  connected  with  it ;  and  I  put  together  the  fall, 
the  form,  the  structure,  the  colour,  the  sound,  and  twenty  other  circum- 
stances which  are  really  not  connected  with  it  A  fact,  then,  is  an 
arbitrary  aggregate,  and  at  the  same  time  an  arbitrary  severing ;  ^  that 
is  io  say,  a  factitious  group,  which  separates  things  connected,  and 
connects  things  that  are  separate.  Thus,  so  long  as  we  only  regard 
nature  by  observation,  we  do  not  see  it  as  it  is :  we  have  only  a  pro- 
visional and^  illusory  idea  of  it  Nature  is,  in  reality,  a  tapestry,  of  which 
we  only  see  the  reverse ;  this  is  why  we  try  to  turn  it  We  strive 
to  discover  laws ;  that  is,  the  natural  groups  which  are  really  distinct 
from  their  surroundings,  and  composed  of  elements  really  connected. 
We  discover  couples;  that  b  to  say,  real  compounds  and  real  con« 
nections.  We  pass  from  the  accidental  to  the  necessary,  from  the 
relative  to  the  ^solute,  from  the  appearance  to  the  reality ;  and  having 
found  these  first  couples,  we  practise  upon  them  the  same  operation  as 
we  did  upon  facts,  for,  though  in  a  less  degree,  they  are  of  the  same 
nature.  Though  more  abstract,  they  are  still  complex.  They  may  h% 
decomposed  and  explained.  There  is  some  ulterior  reason  for  their 
existence.  There  is  some  cause  or  other  which  constructs  and  unites 
them.  In  their  case,  as  well  as  for  facts,  we  can  search  for  gimerating 
elements  into  which  they  may  be  resolved,  and  from  which  they  may 
be  deduced.  And  this  operation  may  be  continued  until  we  have 
arrived  at  elenents  wholly  simple;  that  b  to  say,  such  that  their 
decomposition  would  involve  a  contradiction.  Whether  we  can  find 
Ihem  or  not,  they  exist ;  the  axiom  of  causation  would  be  falsified  il 

I  An  eminent  student  of  physical  science  aaid  to  me :  'A  fact  is  a  super 
rftlon  of  !»«'« *  ^  T 
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Ihey  were  abeent  There  are,  then,  indecomposable  elements,  from 
which  are  derived  more  general  laws;  and  from  these,  again,  mor« 
tpecin^  laws ;  and  from  these  the  facts  which  we  obseire ;  just  as  la 
geometry  there  are  two  or  three  primitive  notions,  from  which  nm 
deduced  the  properties  of  lines,  and  from  these  the  properties  of  sur- 
faces,  solids,  and  the  numberless  forms  which  nature  can  produce  or  tha 
mind  imagine.  We  can  now  comprehend  the  value  and  meaning  of 
that  axiom  of  causation  which  governs  all  things,  and  which  Mill  has 
mutilated.  There  is  an  inner  constraining  force  which  gives  rise  to 
eveiy  event,  which  unites  every  compound,  which  engenders  every 
actual  fact  This  signifies,  on  the  one  hand,  that  there  is  a  reason  for 
everything ;  that  every  fact  has  its  law ;  that  every  compound  can  be 
reduced  to  simple  elements ;  that  every  product  implies  factors ;  that 
every  quality  and  every  being  must  be  reducible  from  some  superior 
and  anterior  term.  And  it  signifies,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  pro- 
duct is  equivalent  to  the  factors,  that  both  are  but  the  same  thing  under 
different  aspects;  that  the  cause  does  not  differ  in  nature  from  the 
effect ;  that  the  generating  powers  are  but  elementary  properties ;  thas 
the  active  force  by  which  we  represent  Nature  to  our  minds  is  but 
the  logical  necessity  which  mutually  transforms  the  compound  and 
the  simple,  the  fact  and  the  law.  Thus  we  determine  beforehand  the 
limits  of  every  science ;  and  we  possess  the  potent  formula,  whichf 
establishing  the  invincible  connection  and  the  spontaneous  production 
of  exbtences,  places  in  Nature  the  moving  spring  of  Nature,  whilst  it 
drives  home  and  fixes  in  the  heart  of  every  living  thing  the  iron  £aogs 
of  necessity. 

YIIL 

Can  we  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  these  primary  elements  ?  For  my 
part,  I  think  we  can ;  and  the  reason  is,  tliat,  being  abstractions,  they 
are  not  beyond  the  region  of  facts,  but  are  comprised  in  them,  so  that 
we  have  only  to  extract  them  from  the  facts.  Besides,  being  the  most 
abstract,  that  is,  the  most  general  of  all  things,  there  are  no  facts  which 
do  not  comprise  them,  and  from  which  we  cannot  extract  them.  How- 
evor  limited  our  experience  may  be,  we  can  arrive  at  these  primary 
notions ;  and  it  is  from  this  observation  that  the  modem  German  meta- 
physician^  have  started  in  attempting  their  vast  constructions.  They 
understood  that  there  are  simple  motions,  that  is  to  say,  indecomposable 
abstract  facts,  that  the  combinations  of  these  engender  all  others,  and 
that  the  laws  for  their  mutual  union  or  contrarieties,  are  the  primary 
laws  of  the  universe.  They  tried  to  attain  to  these  ideas,  and  to 
evolve  by  pure  reason  the  world  as  observation  shows  it  to  ua.  They 
have  failed ;  and  their  gigantic  edifice,  factitious  and  fragile,  hangs  in 
aTivr.  reminding  one  of  those  temporary  scaffoldings  which  only  serve 
of  simpout  the  plan  of  a  future  building.  The  reason  is,  that  with  a 
first  our  powers,  they  had  no  exact  view  of  their  limita.    Fof 
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we  are  outflanked  on  all  sides  by  the  infinity  of  time  and  spaco ;  we 
find  ourselves  thrown  in  the  midst  of  this  monstrous  universe  like  a 
shell  on  the  beach,  or  an  ant  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  slope.  Here  Mill  is 
right  Chance  is  at  the  end  of  all  our  knowledge,  as  on  the  threshold 
of  all  our  postulates :  we  vainly  try  to  rise,  and  that  by  conjecture,  to 
An  initial  state;  but  this  state  depends  on  the  preceding  one,  which 
depends  on  another,  and  so  on ;  and  thus  we  are  forced  to  accept  it  as 
a  pure  postulate,  and  to  give  up  the  hope  of  deducing  it,  though  W9 
know  that  it  ought  to  be  deduced.  It  is  so  in  all  sciences,  in  geology, 
natural  history,  physics,  chemistry,  psychology,  history ;  and  the  primi' 
tive  accidental  fact  extends  its  effects  into  all  parts  of  the  sphere  in 
which  it  is  comprised.  If  it  had  been  otherwise,  we  should  have  neither 
the  same  planets,  nor  the  same  chemical  compounds,  nor  the  same 
vegetables,  nor  the  same  animals,  nor  the  same  races  of  men,  nor,  per- 
haps, any  of  these  kinds  of  beings.  If  an  ant  were  taken  into  another 
country,  it  would  see  neither  the  same  trees,  nor  insects,  nor  disposi- 
tions of  the  soil,  nor  changes  of  the  atmosphere,  nor  perhaps  any  of 
these  forms  of  existence.  There  is,  then,  in  every  fact  and  in  every 
object,  an  accidental  and  local  part,  a  vast  portion,  which,  like  the 
rest,  depends  on  primitive  laws,  but  not  directly,  only  through  an 
infinite  circuit  of  consequences,  in  such  a  way  that  between  it  and  the 
primitive  laws  there  is  an  infinite  hiatus,  which  can  only  be  bridged 
over  by  an  infinite  series  of  deductions. 

Such  is  the  inexplicable  part  of  phenomena,  and  this  is  what  the 
German  metaphysicians  tried  to  explain.  They  wished  to  deduce  from 
their  elementary  theorems  the  form  of  the  planetary  system,  the  various 
laws  of  physics  and  chemistry,  the  main  types  of  life,  the  progress 
of  human  civilisations  and  thought  They  contorted  their  universal 
formuhe  with  the  view  of  deriving  from  them  particular  cases ;  they 
took  indirect  and  remote  consequences  as  direct  and  proximate  ones  ; 
they  omitted  or  suppressed  the  great  work  which  is  interposed  between 
the  first  laws  and  the  final  consequences ;  they  discarded  Chance  from 
their  construction,  as  a  basis  unworthy  of  science;  and  the  void  so 
left,  all  but  filled  up  by  deceptive  materials,  caused  the  whole  edifice  to 
fall  to  ruins. 

Dues  this  amount  to  8a3ring,  that  in  the  facts  with  which  this  little 
corner  of  the  universe  furbishes  us,  everything  is  local  ?  By  no  means. 
li  an  ant  were  capable  of  making  experiments,  it  might  attain  to  the 
idea  of  a  physical  law,  a  living  form,  a  representative  sensation,  an 
abstract  thought ;  for  a  foot  of  ground,  on  which  there  is  a  thinking 
brain,  includes  all  these.  Therefore,  however  limited  be  the  field  of  ths 
mind,  it  contains  general  facts ;  that  is,  facts  spread  over  very  vast 
external  territories,  into  which  its  limitation  prevents  it  from  entering. 
If  the  ant  were  capable  of  reasoning,  it  might  construct  arithmetic, 
algebra,  geometry,  mechanics  ;  for  a  movement  of  half  an  inch  contain! 
in  abstract  time,  space,  number,  and  force,  all  the  materials  of  mathe« 
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madcs :  therefore,  however  limited  the  field  of  a  mind^s  researches  Ite, 
it  includes  universal  data ;  that  is,  facts  spread  over  the  whole  region 
of  time  and  space.  Again,  if  the  ant  were  a  philosopher,  it  might 
evolve  the  ideas  of  existence,  of  nothingness,  and  all  the  materials  of 
metaphysics ;  for  any  phenomenon,  interior  or  exterior,  sufEces  to  pie- 
sent  tlicse  materials:  therefore,  however  limited  the  field  of  a  mind 
be,  it  contains  absolute  truths ;  that  is,  such  that  there  is  no  objcol 
from  which  they  could  be  absent  And  this  must  necessarily  be  so  ;  for 
the  more  general  a  fact  is,  the  fewer  objects  need  we  examine  to  meet 
with  it  If  it  is  universal,  we  meet  with  it  everywhere ;  if  it  is  absolute, 
we  cannot  escape  meeting  it  This  is  why,  in  spite  of  the  narrowness 
of  our  experience,  metaphysics,  I  mean  the  search  for  first  cuises,  is 
possible,  but  on  condition  that  we  remain  at  a  great  height,  that  we  do 
not  descend  into  details,  that  we  consider  only  the  most  simple  ele- 
ments of  existence,  and  the  most  general  tendencies  of  nature.  If  any 
one  were  to  collect  the  three  or  four  great  ideas  in  which  our  sciences 
result,  and  the  three  or  four  kinds  of  existence  which  make  up  our 
universe  ;  if  he  were  to  compare  those  two  strange  quantities  which  we 
call  duration  and  extension,  those  principal  forms  or  determinations  of 
quantity  which  we  call  physical  laws,  chemical  types,  and  living  species, 
and  that  marvellous  representative  power,  the  Mind,  which,  without 
falling  into  quantity,  reproduces  the  other  two  and  itself;  if  he  dis- 
covered among  these  three  terms — the  pure  quantity,  the  determined 
quantity,  and  the  suppressed  quantity^ — such  an  order  that  the 
first  must  require  the  second,  and  the  second  the  third ;  if  he  thus 
estabhshed  that  the  pure  quantity  is  the  necessary  commencement  of 
Natiire,  and  that  Thought  is  the  extreme  term  at  which  Nature  it 
wholly  suspended ;  it,  again,  isolating  the  elements  of  these  data,  he 
showed  that  they  must  be  combined  just  as  they  are  combined,  and 
not  otherwise :  if  he  proved,  moreover,  that  there  are  no  other  elements, 
and  that  there  can  be  no  other,  he  would  have  sketched  out  a  system 
of  metiqphysics  without  encroaching  on  the  positive  sciences,  and  have 
attained  the  source  without  being  obliged  to  descend  to  trace  the 
various  streams. 

In  my  opinion,  these  two  great  operations.  Experience  as  yon  have 
described  it,  and  Abstraction,  as  I  have  tried  to  define  it,  comprise 
in  themselves  all  the  resources  of  the  human  mind,  the  one  in  its 
practical,  the  other  in  its  speculative  direction.  The  first  leads  us  to 
consider  nature  as  an  assemblage  of  facts,  the  second  as  a  systen.  of 
laws:  the  exclusive  employment  of  the  first  is  English;  that  of  the 
second,  German.  If  there  is  a  place  between  these  two  nations,  it  is 
ours.  We  have  extended  the  English  ideas  in  the  eighteenth  century; 
and  now  we  can,  in  the  nineteenth,  add  precision  to  Grerman  ideas.  Our 
business  is  to  restrain,  to  correct,  to  complete  the  two  types  of  mind, 

*  Pie  aufgehobene  Quantitftt        ^^  . 
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one  by  the  other,  to  combine  them  together  to  express  tbeii  ideas  in  a 
style  generally  understood,  and  thus  to  produce  from  them  the  univer- 
sal mmd. 

IX 

We  went  out.  As  it  ever  happens  in  similar  circumstances,  each 
had  caused  the  other  to  reflect,  and  neither  had  convinced  the  other. 
But  our  reflections  were  short;  in  the  presence  of  a  lovely  August 
luorning,  all  arguments  fall  to  the  ground.  The  old  walls,  the  rain- 
worn  stones,  smiled  in  the  rising, sun.  A  fresh  light  rested  on  their 
embrasures,  on  the  keystones  of  the  cloisters,  on  the  glossy  ivy  leaves, 
Roses  and  honeysuckles  climbed  the  walls,  and  their  flowers  quivered 
and  sparkled  in  the  light  breeze.  The  fountains  murmured  in  the  large 
lonely  courts.  The  beautiful  town  stood  out  from  the  moming^s  mist, 
as  adorned  and  tranquil  as  a  fairy  palaoe,  and  its  robe  of  soft  rosy 
▼apour  was  indented,  as  an  embroidery  of  the  Renaissance,  by  a  border 
of  towers,  cloisters,  and  palaces,  each  enclosed  in  verdure  and  decked 
with  flowers.  The  architecture  of  all  ages  had  mingled  their  ogives, 
trefoils,  statues,  and  columns ;  time  had  softened  their  tints ;  the  sun 
united  them  in  its  light,  and  the  old  city  seemed  a  shrine  to  which  every 
age  and  every  genius  had  successively  added  a  jewel  Beyond  this, 
the  river  rolled  its  broad  sheets  of  silver ;  the  mowers  stood  up  to  the 
knee  in  the  high  grass  of  the  meadows.  Myriads  of  buttercups  and 
meadow-sweet  grasses,  bending  under  the  weight  of  their  grey  heads, 
plants  sated  with  the  dew  of  the  night,  swarmed  in  the  rich  soiL  Words 
cannot  express  this  freshness  of  tints,  and  their  luxuriance  of  vegetation. 
The  more  the  long  line  of  shade  receded,  the  more  brilliant  and  full  of 
life  the  flowers  appeared.  On  seeing  them,  virgin  and  timid  in  their 
gilded  veil,  I  thought  of  the  blushing  cheeks  and  modest  eyes  of  a 
young  girl  who  puts  on  for  the  first  time  her  necklace  of  jewels. 
Around,  as  though  to  guard  them,  enormous  trees,  four  centuries  old« 
extended  in  regular  lines ;  and  I  found  in  them  a  new  trace  of  that 
practical  good  sense  which  has  effected  revolutions  without  committing 
ravages ;  which,  while  reforming  in  all  directions,  has  destroyed 
nothing ;  which  has  preserved  both  its  trees  and  its  constitution,  which 
has  lopped  off  the  dead  branches  without  levelling  the  trunk ;  whii^h 
alone,  in  our  d2>ys,  among  all  nations,  is  in  the  enjoyment  not  only  of 
the  present,  but  of  the  past 
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CHAPTER   VI 

Poetry. — ^Taim3nion. 

I.  1Wl«iit  mnd  work— Fint  attempts — Wherein  he  was  apposed  to  preoeJag 

poets — Wherein  he  carried  on  their  spirit. 
IL  First  period — ^Female  characters — Delicacy  and  refinement  of  sentiment  aad 
style— Variety  of  his  emotions  and  of  his  subjects — Literary  enriositj  aad 
poetic  dilettantism— 3r/*«  Dying  Swan — The  Loios-EcUertt. 
II L  Second  period — Popularity,  good  fortune,  and  life — Permanent  sensibility  and 
virgin  freshness  of  the  poetic  temperament — Wherein  he  is  at  one  with 
nature — LocksUy  /TaZZ— Change  of  subject  and  style — Violent  outbrrak  and 
personal  feeling — Maud. 

IV.  Return  of  Tennyson  to  his  first  style— /t»  Mtmorkim — El<^;ance,  coldness 
and  lengthiness  of  this  poem — ^The  subject  «nd  the  talent  must  harmonise — 
What  sulirjeots  agree  with  the  dilettante  artist — The  Ptinces$ — Comparison 
with  As  Tou  Like  It — Fanciful  and  picturesque  world — ^How  Tennyson 
repeats  the  di-eams  and  the  style  of  the  Renaissance. 

y.  How  Tennyson  repeats  the  freshness  and  simplicity  of  the  old  epic — Tike 
IdylU  qf  the  King — Why  he  has  restored  the  epic  of  the  Round  Table- 
Purity  and  elevation  of  his  models  and  his  poetry— ^/a»i€ — Morte  d'Arthaar 
— Want  of  individual  and  absorbing  passion — Flexibility  and  disinterested- 
ness of  his  mind — ^I'alent  for  metamorphosis,  embellishment,  and  refine- 
ment. 

VL  His  public— Society  in  England — Country  comfort — ^Elegance — Educati» — 
Habits— Wherein  Tennyson  suits  such  a  society — Society  in  France- 
Parisian  life — Pleasures— Representation — Conversation — Boldness  of  mind 
— ^Wherein  Alfred  de  Musset  suits  such  a  sodefy— CompaiisQii  of  the  twe 
societies  and  >f  the  tw;  poet& 

I. 

WHEN  Tennyson  published  his  first  poems,  the  critios  frond  fault 
with  them.  He  held  his  peace ;  for  ten  yean  no  one  saw  his 
name  in  a  review,  nor  even  in  a  publisher's  catalogue.  But  when  hf 
appeared  again  before  the  public,  his  books  had  made  their  way  alone 
mid  under  the  surface,  and  he  passed  at  once  for  the  greatest  poet  ol 
his  oountry  and  his  time. 

Men  were  surprised,  and  with  a  pleasing  surprise.  The  potent 
gene  ration  of  poets  who  had  just  died  out,  had  passed  like  a  whirlwind. 
Like  their  forerunners  oi  the  sixteenth  ceututy,  they  had  carried  awaj 
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and  hurried  everything  to  its  extremes.  Some  had  culled  the  gigan^ 
tie  legends,  piled  up  dreams,  ransacked  the  East,  Greece,  Arabia,  th< 
Middle  Ages,  and  overloaded  the  human  imagination  with  tones  and 
fancies  from  every  clime.  Others  had  buried  themselves  in  meta- 
physics and  morality,  had  mused  indefatigably  on  the  human  condi- 
tion, and  spent  their  lives  in  the  sublime  and  the  monotonous.  Others, 
making  a  medley  of  crime  and  heroism,  had  conducted,  through  dark- 
ness and  flashes  of  lightning,  a  train  of  contorted  and  terrible  figures, 
desperate  with  remorse,  relieved  by  their  grandeur.  Men  wanted  to 
rest  after  so  many  efforts  and  so  much  excess.  Quitting  the  imaginative 
sentimental  and  Satanic  school,  Tennyson  appeared  exquisite.  All  the 
forms  and  ideas  which  had  pleased  them  were  found  in  him,  but  puri- 
fied, modulated,  set  in  a  splendid  style.  He  completed  an  age ;  he 
enjoyed  that  which  had  agitated  others ;  his  poetry  was  like  the  lovely 
evenings  in  summer :  the  outlines  of  the  landscape  are  then  the  same 
as  in  the  day-time ;  but  the  splendour  of  the  dazzling  dome  is  dulled  ; 
the  re-invigorated  flowers  lift  themselves  up,  and  the  calm  sun,  on  the 
horizon,  harmoniously  blends  in  a  network  of  crimson  rays  the  woods 
and  meadows  which  it  just  before  burned  by  its  brightness. 

11. 
What  first  attracted  people  were  Tennyson's  portraits  of  women. 
i^deline,  Eleanore,  Lilian,  the  May  Queen,  were  keepsake  characters, 
from  the  hand  of  a  lover  and  an  artist.  The  keepsake  is  gilt-edged, 
embossed  with  flowers  and  decorations,  richly  got  up,  soft,  full  of  deli- 
cate figures,  always  elegant  and  always  correct,  which  we  might  take  to 
be  sketched  at  random,  and  which  are  yet  drawn  carefully,  on  white 
▼elium,  sUghtly  touched  by  their  outline,  all  selected  to  rest  and  occupy 
the  tender,  white  hands  of  a  young  bride  or  a  girl.  I  have,  translated 
many  ideas  and  many  styles,  but  I  shall  not  attempt  to  translate  one  of 
these  portraits.  Each  word  of  them  is  like  a  tint,  curiously  deepened  or 
shaded  by  the  neighbouring  tint,  with  all  the  boldness  and  success  of 
the  happiest  refinement  The  least  alteration  would  obscure  all.  And 
there  could  not  be  too  much  of  an  art  so  just,  so  consummate,  in 
painting  the  charming  prettinesses,  the  sudden  hauteurs,  the  half 
blushes,  the  imperceptible  and  fleeting  caprices  of  feminine  beauty- 
He  opposes,  harmonises  them,  makes  them,  as  it  wer^,  into  a  gallery 
Here  is  the  frolicsome  child,  the  little  flirting  fairy,  who  daps  hei 
liny  hands,  who^ 

*  So  innocent-arch,  so  cuming-simpli^ 

From  beneath  her  gathered  wimple 

Glancing  with  black-beaded  eyes. 

Till  the  lightning  langhters  (Umpls 

The  baby-roses  in  her  cheeks ; 

Then  away  she  flies.'* 
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Tbfln  th«  thoughtfiil  fair,  who  thinks,  with  staring  large  blue  ej6t: 

'  Whence  that  aerj  bloom  of  thinflb 
Like  a  lily  which  the  son 
Looks  thio'  in  his  sad  decline. 
And  a  roee-bnsh  leans  npon. 
Then  that  £untly  snulest  stiU, 
As  a  Naiad  in  a  well. 
Looking  at  the  set  of  day.'  * 

Anew  *  the  erer  varying  Madeline,*  now  smiling,  then  frowiung^  Ihet 
joyful  again,  then  angry,  then  uncertain  between  the  tvio: 

'  Frowns  perfect-sweet  along  the  brow 
Light-glooming  over  eyes  divine^ 
Like  little  clouds  sun-fringed.'* 

The  poet  returned  well  pleased  to  all  things,  refined  and  exquisite.  He 
caressed  them  so  carefully,  that  his  verses  appeared  at  times  far-fetched, 
affected,  almost  euphuistic  He  gave  them  too  much  adornment  and 
polishing ;  he  seemed  like  an  epicurean  in  style,  as  well  as  in  beauty* 
He  looked  for  pretty  rustic  scenes,  touching  remembrances,  curious  or 
pure  sentiments.  He  made  them  into  elegies,  pastorals,  and  idyls.  He 
wrote  in  every  accent,  and  delighted  in  entering  into  the  feelings  of  all 
ages.  He  wrote  of  St  Agnes,  St.  Simeon  Stylites,  Ulysses,  CEnone,  Sir 
Galahad,  Lady  Clare,  Fatima,  the  Sleeping  Beauty.  He  imitated  alter- 
nately Homer  and  Chaucer,  Theocritus  and  Spenser,  the  old  English  poeta 
and  the  old  Arabian  poets.  He  gave  life  successively  to  the  little  real 
events  of  English  life,  and  the  great  fantastic  adventures  of  extinguished 
chivalry.  He  was  like  those  musicians  who  use  their  bow  in  the  ser- 
vice of  all  masters.  He  strayed  through  nature  and  history,  with  no 
preoccupation,  without  fierce  passion,  bent  on  feeling,  relishing,  culling 
from  all  parts,  in  the  flower-stand  of  the  drawing-room  and  in  the 
rustic  hedgerows,  the  rare  or  wild  flowers  whose  scent  or  beauty  could 
charm  or  amuse  him.  Men  entered  into  his  pleasure ;  smelt  the 
graceful  bouquets  which  he  knew  so  well  how  to  put  together;  pre« 
ferred  those  which  he  took  from  the  country ;  found  that  his  talent 
was  nowhere  more  easy.  They  admired  the  minute  observation  and 
refined  sentiment  which  knew  how  to  grasp  and  interpret  the  fleeting 
aspects.  In  the  Dt/ing  Swan  they  forgot  that  the  subject  was  almost 
threadbare,  and  tlie  interest  somewhat  slight,  that  they  might  appro* 
oiate  fuch  verses  as  this : 

'Some  blue  peaks  in  the  distance  rose^ 
And  white  against  the  cold-white  sky^ 
Shone  out  their  crowning  snows. 

One  willow  over  the  river  wept. 
And  shook  the  wave  as  the  wind  did  ai^ ; 
Above  in  the  wind  was  the  swallow, 

'  Poems  by  A.  Tennyson,  7th  ed.  1851  ;  Adeline,  33.         *  /^.  Mad<;Une  15 
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Chasing  itself  at  its  own  wild  will. 
And  far  thro*  the  marish  green  and  still 

The  tangled  water-conrees  slept, 
Shot  over  with  porple,  and  green,  and  yellow/' 

But  these  melaiicholy  pictures  did  not  display  him  entirely;  men 
■ooompanied  him  to  the  land  of  the  sun,  toward  the  soft  voluptuousnesi 
of  suuthem  seas ;  they  returned,  with  an  involuntary  fascination,  to  the 
verses  in  which  he  depicts  the  companions  of  Ulysses,  who,  slumbering 
in  the  land  <^  the  Lotos-eaters,  happy  dreamers  like  himself,  forgot 
'  country,  and  renounced  action ; 

'A  land  of  streams !  some,  like  a  downward  smoks^ 
8k>w-diopping  veils  of  thinnest  lawn,  did  go ; 
And  some  thro'  wavering  lights  and  shadows  hroki^ 
Boiling  a  slumbrous  sheet  of  foam  below. 
They  saw  the  gleaming  river  seawai-d  flow 
From  the  inner  land :  far  off,  three  mountain-tops^ 
Three  silent  pinnacles  of  aged  suow. 
Stood  sunset-fluflh'd :  and«  dew'd  with  showery  drops, 
Up-clomb  the  shadowy  pine  above  the  woven  copse.  •  •  • 

There  is  sweet  music  here  that  softer  falls 

Than  petal  from  blown  roses  on  the  grass, 

Or  night-dews  on  still  waters  between  walk 

Of  shadowy  granite,  in  a  gleaming  pass ; 

If  osio  that  gentlier  on  the  spirit  lies, 

Than  tir'd  eyelids  upon  tir'd  eyes  ; 

Ifnsic  that  brings  sweet  sleep  down  from  the  UiasM  sUaii 

Here  are  cool  mosses  deep, 

And  thro'  the  moss  the  ivies  creep. 

And  in  the  stream  the  long-leaved  flowers  weep^ 

And  from  the  craggy  ledge  the  poppy  hangi  in  sletpw  •  •  • 

Lo  I  in  the  middle  of  the  wood, 

The  folded  leaf  is  woo'd  from  out  the  bad 

With  winds  upon  the  branch,  and  there 

Grows  green  aud  broad,  and  takes  no  cais^ 

Sun-steep'd  at  noon,  and  in  the  moon 

Kightly  dew-fed  ;  and  turning  yellow 

Falls,  and  floats  adown  the  air. 

Lo  t  sweetened  with  the  siunmer  lights 

The  frill-juiced  apple,  waxing  over-meUosi^ 

Drops  in  a  silent  autumn  night. 

All  its  allotted  length  of  days, 

The  flower  ripens  in  its  plaoe, 

Bipens  and  fades,  and  falls,  and  hath  no  tolly 

Fast-rooted  in  the  fruitful  soiL  •  •  • 

Bot,  propt  on  beds  of  amaranth  and  moly. 

How  afreet  (while  warm  airs  Inll  ns,  blowing  lowly)^ 
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WWi  balf-dropt  eyelids  still. 

Beneath  a  heaven  dark  and  holj. 

To  watch  the  long  bright  river  drawing  tUmkj 

His  waters  from  the  pnqile  hill — 

To  hear  the  dewy  echoes  calling 

From  cave  to  cave  thro'  the  thick-twined  Tiiift— 

To  watdi  the  emerald-ooloor'd  water  fidling 

Thro'  many  a  wov'n  acanthus-wreath  divine  1 

Only  to  hear  and  see  the  far-off  sparkling  brine^ 

Only  to  boar  mn  •wm:^  stietch'd  out  beneath  tbe  pine.'  * 

IIL 

Was  this  charming  dreamer  simply  a  dilettante?  Moi  liked  la 
consider  him  so ;  he  seemed  too  happy  to  admit  violent  passions.  Fame 
came  to  him  easily  and  quickly,  at  the  age  of  thirty.  The  Queen  had 
justified  the  public  favour  by  creating  him  Poet  Laureate.  A  great 
writer  had  declared  him  a  more  genuine  poet  than  Lord  Byron,  and 
maintained  that  nothing  so  perfect  had  been  seen  since  Shakspeare. 
The  student,  at  Oxford,  put  Tennyson's  works  between  an  annotated 
Euripides  and  a  manual  of  scholastic  philosophy.  Young  ladies  found 
him  amongst  their  marriage  presents.  He  was  called  rich,  venerated 
by  his  family,  admired  by  his  friends,  amiable,  without  affectation, 
even  unsophisticated.  He  lived  in  the  country,  chiefly  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  amongst  books  and  flowers,  free  from  the  annoyances,  rivalries^ 
and  burdens  of  society,  and  his  life  was  easily  imagined  to  be  a  beauti- 
ful dream,  as  sweet  as  those  which  he  had  pictured. 

Yet  the  men  who  looked  closer  saw  that  there  was  a  fire  of  passion 
under  this  smooth  surface.  A  genuine  poetic  temperament  never  fails 
him.  He  feels  too  acutely  to  be  at  peace.  When  we  quiver  at  the  least 
touch,  we  shake  and  tremble  under  great  shocks.  Already  here  and  , 
there,  in  his  pictures  of  country  and  love,  a  brilliant  verse  broke 
with  its  glowing  colour  througli  the  calm  and  correct  outline.  He  had 
felt  that  strange  growth  of  unknown  powers  which  suddenly  arrest  a 
man  with  fixed  gaze  before  revealed  beauty.  The  specialty  of  the 
poet  is  to  be  ever  young,  for  ever  virgin.  For  us,  the  vulgar,  things 
are  threadbare ;  sixty  centuries  of  civilisation  have  worn  out  their 
pi  imitive  freshness ;  we  perceive  them  only  through  a  veil  of  ready-made 
phrases ;  we  employ  them,  we  no  longer  comprehend  them;  we  see  in 
them  no  more  magnificent  flowers,  but  good  vegetables ;  the  luxuriant^ 
primeval  forest  is  to  us  nothing  but  a  well-planned,  over-known, I 
kitchen  garden.  On  the  other  hand,  the  poet^  in  presence  of  this 
world,  is  as  the  first  man  on  the  first  day.  In  a  moment  our  phrases, 
our  reasonings,  all  the  trappings  of  memory  and  prejudice,  vanish 
from  his  mmd ;  things  seem  new  to  him ;  he  is  astonished  and  ravished  ; 
a  headlong  stream  of  sensations  oppresses  him  ;    it  is  the  all -potent 

•  Pof^ins  by  A.  Tennyson,  7th  *»d.  1851 ;  'ITie  Loio^-Ecd^ri,  140. 
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sap  of  hntnaa  invention,  which,  checked  in  us,  beghis  to  flow  in 
hinu  Fools  call  him  mad,  the  truth  being  that  he  is  a  seer :  for  we 
maj  indeed  be  sluggish,  but  nature  is  always  full  of  life ;  the  rising  sun 
is  as  beautiful  as  on  the  first  dawn ;  the  streaming  floods,  the  multiply- 
ing  flowers,  the  trembling  passions,  the  forces  which  hurl  onward  the 
stormy  whirlwind  of  existence,  aspire  and  strive  with  the  same  energy 
as  at  their  birth ;  the  immortal  heart  of  nature  beats  yet,  heaving  its 
coarse  trappings,  and  its  beatings  work  in  the  poet's  heart  when  tLey 
no  longer  echo  in  our  own.  Tennyson  felt  this,  not  indeed  always ; 
but  twice  or  thrice  at  least  he  has  dared  to  make  it  heard.  We  have 
found  the  free  action  of  full  emotion,  and  recognised  the  voice  of  a  maa 
in  these  verses  of  LochsUy  Hall : 

'Then  her  check  was  pale  and  thinner  than  should  be  for  one  so  yomif^ 
And  her  eyes  on  all  my  motions  with  a  mute  observance  hung. 

And  I  said,  '*  My  cousin  Amy,  speak,  and  speak  the  truth  to  me^ 
Trust  me,  cousin,  all  the  current  of  my  being  sets  to  thee." 

On  her  pallid  cheek  and  forehead  came  a  colour  and  a  lights 
As  I  have  seen  the  rosy  red  flushing  in  the  northern  night 

And  she  tum'd— her  bosom  shaken  with  a  sudden  storm  of  si^is— 
All  the  spirit  deeply  dawning  in  the  dark  of  hazel  eyes — 

Sciyi°g»  "  I  have  hid  my  feelings,  fearing  they  should  do  me  wrong  ;** 
Saying  "Dost  thou  love  me,  cousin  f"  weeping,  **  1  have  loved  thee  kngi* 

Ix>ve  took  up  the  glass  of  Time,  and  tum*d  it  in  his  glowing  hands ; 
Every  moment,  lightly  shaken,  ran  itself  in  golden  sands. 

Love  took  up  the  harp  of  Life,  and  smote  on  all  Uio  chonls  with  might ; 
Smote  the  chord  of  Self,  that,  trembling,  pas8*d  in  music  out  of  sight; 

Many  a  morning  on  the  moorland  did  we  hear  the  copses  ring. 
And  her  whisi)er  throng*d  my  pulses  with  the  fulness  of  the  Sprin|^ 

Many  an  evening  by  the  waters  did  we  watch  the  stately  ships^ 
And  our  spirits  rush'd  together  at  the  touching  of  the  lips. 

O  my  cousin,  shallow-hearted  I  O  my  Amy,  mine  no  more  I 
0  the  dreary,  dreary  moorland !  0  the  barren,  barren  shore  t 

Falser  than  all  fancy  fathoms,  falser  than  all  songs  have  sung^ 
Puppet  to  a  father's  threat,  and  servile  to  a  shrewish  tongue  I 

Is  it  well  to  wish  thee  happy!— having  known  me— to  decline 
On  a  range  of  lower  feelings  and  a  narrower  heart  than  mine  t 

Yet  it  shall  be :  thou  shalt  lower  to  his  level  day  by  day. 
What  is  fine  within  thee  growing  coarse  to  sympathise  with  daf* 

As  the  husband  is,  the  wife  is :  thou  art  mated  with  a  down, 

And  the  grossness  of  his  nature  will  have  weight  to  drag  thee  down. 

He  will  hold  thee,  when  his  passion  shall  have  spent  its  novel  fbroe^ 
Something  better  than  his  dog,  a  little  dearer  than  his  horse. 

What  is  this  !  his  eyes  are  heavy :  think  net  tJicy  arc  glazed  with  win* 
€k>  to  him  :  it  is  thy  duty  :  kiss  him  :  take  his  hand  in  thizu».    qqIc 
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It  Bft J  be  my  lord  is  wttry,  that  hii  brain  is  overwitrngbt  i 

Soothe  him  with  thy  finer  fancies,  touch  him  with  thy  lighter  tboai^L 

He  will  answer  to  the  purpose,  easy  things  to  nnderstand — 

Better  thou  wert  dead  before  me^  Uio'  I  slew  thee  with  my  hand  t  '^ 

Hits  is  very  frank  and  strong.  Maud  appeared  still  more  so.  In  M 
tbe  rapture  broke  forth  with  all  its  inequalities,  familiarities,  freedomf 
violence.  The  correct,  measured  poet  gave  himself  up,  seemed  to  think 
and  weep  aloud.  This  book  is  the  secret  diary  of  a  gloom j  young  man,, 
soured  by  great  family  misfortune^  by  long  solitary  meditations,  who 
gradually  became  enamoured,  dared  to  speak,  found  himself  loved.  He 
does  not  sing,  but  speaks;  they  are  the  hazarded,  reckless  words  of 
ordinary  conversation  ;  details  of  everyday  life ;  tbe  description  of  a 
toilet,  a  political  dinner,  a  service  and  sermon  in  a  village  church.  The 
prose  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray  did  not  more  firmly  grasp  real  and 
actual  manners.  And  by  its  side,  most  splendid  poetry  abounded  and 
blossomed,  as  in  fact  it  blossoms  and  abounds  in  the  midst  of  our 
commonplaces.  The  snule  of  a  richly  dressed  girl,  a  sunbeam  on  a 
stormy  sea,  or  on  a  spray  of  roses,  throws  these  sudden  illuminations 
into  impassioned  suuls.  What  verses  are  these,  in  which  he  represents 
himself  in  his  dark  little  garden : 

•  A  million  emeralds  break  from  the  rtiby-budded  lime 
In  the  little  grove  where  I  sit — oh,  wherefore  cannot  I  be 
like  things  of  the  season  gay,  like  the  bouDtifiil  season  bland. 
When  the  far-off  sail  is  blown  by  the  breeze  of  a  softer  dime^ 
Half  lost  in  the  liquid  azure  bloom  of  a  crescent  of  sea. 
The  silent  sapphire-spangled  marriage  ring  of  tlie  land  f ' ' 

What  a  holiday  in  bis  heart  when  he  is  loved  1  What  madness  in  these 
cries,  that  intoxication,  that  tenderness  which  would  pour  itself  on  all, 
and  summon  all  to  tbe  spectacle  and  the  participation  of  his  happiness! 
How  all  is  transfigured  in  his  eyes ;  and  how  constantly  he  is  himself 
transfigured  1  Gaiety,  then  ecstasy,  then  childish  fun,  then  satire,  then 
outpourings,  all  ready  movements,  all  sudden  changes,  like  a  crackling 
and  flaming  fire,  renewing  every  moment  its  shape  and  colour :  how 
rich  is  the  soul,  and  how  it  can  live  a  hundred  years  in  a  day  I  Sur* 
prised  and  instilted  by  the  brother,  he  kills  him  in  a  duel,  and  loses  bet 
whom  he  loved.  He  flees  ;  he  is  seen  wandering  in  London.  What  a 
gloomy  contrast  is  that  of  the  great  busy  careless  town,  and  a  solitaiy 
man  haunted  by  true  grief  I  We  follow  him  down  the  noisy  streets, 
through  the  yellow  fog,  under  the  wan  sun  which  rises  above  the  river 
like  a  '  dull  red  ball,'  and  we  hear  the  heart  full  of  anguish,  deep  sobs, 
insensate  agitation  of  a  soul  which  would  but  cannot  tear  itself  from  its 
memories.     Despair  grows,  and  in  the  end  the  reverie  becomes  a  vision : 

'  Dead,  long  dead. 
Long  dead  t 

Poems  by  A.  Tennyson,  7th  ed.  1851 ;  LockaUy  EaU,26^. 
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And  my  heart  is  a  handful  of  diiit» 

And  the  wheels  go  over  my  head. 

And  my  bones  are  shaken  with  pain. 

For  into  a  shallow  grave  they  are  thnutf 

Only  a  yard  beneath  the  street, 

And  the  hoofs  of  the  horses  beat,  beaty 

The  hoofs  of  the  horses  beat. 

Beat  Into  my  scalp  and  my  brain. 

With  never  an  end  to  the  stream  of  passing  fdt/tf 

Driving,  hurrying,  marrying,  bniying, 

damoor  and  ramble,  and  ringing  and  clattor.*  •  •  • 

0  mel  whyliave  they  not  buried  me  deep  enoa^f 
Is  it  kind  to  have  made  me  a  grave  so  rough. 

He,  that  was  never  a  qniet  sleeper  t 
Haybe  still  I  am  bat  half-dead  ; 
Then  I  cannot  be  wholly  dumb ; 

1  will  cry  to  the  steps  above  my  head, 

And  somebody,  surely,  some  kind  heart  will  conM 
To  bury  me,  bury  me 
Deeper,  ever  so  little  deeper.'  ■ 

HowereTi  he  revives,  and  gradually  rises  ag^iiL     War  breaks  out,  a 
liberal  and  generous  war,  the  war  against  Russia ;  and  the  big,  manij 
heart  Is  healed  by  action  and  courage  of  the  deep  wound  of  love  l 
*  And  I  stood  on  a  giant  deck  and  mix'd  my  breath 
With  a  loyal  people  shouting  a  battle-cry.  .  .  . 
Yet  God's  just  wrath  shall  be  wrcak*d  on  a  giant  liar  | 
And  many  a  darkness  into  the  light  shall  leap, 
And  shine  in  the  sudden  making  of  splendid  nanie% 
And  noble  thought  be  freer  under  the  sun. 
And  the  heart  of  a  people  beat  with  one  desire ; 
For  the  peace,  that  I  deem*d  no  peace,  is  over  and  doM^ 
And  now  by  the  side  of  the  Black  and  the  Baltic  deep^ 
And  deathftil-grinning  mouths  of  the  fortress,  flames 
The  blood-red  blossom  of  war  with  a  heart  of  fire.'  * 

TUb  explosion  of  feeling  was  the  only  one ;  Tennyson  has  not  agam 
encoiuitered  it.  In  spite  of  the  moral  close,  men  said  that  he  was 
imitating  Byron ;  they  oried  out  against  these  bitter  declamations ; 
they  thought  that  they  perceived  the  rebellious  accent  of  the  Satanic 
school ;  they  blamed  this  uneven,  obscure,  excessive  style ;  they  were 
shocked  at  these  crudities  and  incongruities ;  they  called  on  the  poot 
to  return  to  his  first  well-proportioned  style.  He  was  discouraged,  left 
the  storm-clouds,  and  returned  to  the  azure  sky.  lie  was  right ;  he  is 
there  better  than  anywhere  else.  A  line  soul  may  be  transported,  attain 
at  times  to  the  fire  of  the  most  violent  and  the  strongest  beings :  personal 
memories,  they  say,  had  furnished  the  matter  of  Maud  and  ot  Locksley 
Hall;  with  a  woman's  delicacy,  he  had  the  nerves  of  a  woman.     The 

>  Tennyson's  3/itwd,1856.  xx^ii.  1.  p.  99.  «  Ibid,  xxvii.  11,  p.  106. 
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fit  over,  he  fell  again  into  his  *  golden  languors,*  into  his  calm  lererift 
After  Locksletf  Hall  he  had  written  the  Princeu  ;  after  Maud  he  wrou 
the  IdylU  of  the  King. 

IV. 

The  great  task  of  an  artist  is  to  find  subjects  which  suit  his  taknt 
Tennyson  has  not  always  succeeded  in  this.  His  long  poem,  In  Memo- 
rianiy  written  in  praise  and  memory  of  a  friend  who  died  young,  is  cold,  V 
monotonous,  and  often  too  prettily  arranged.  He  goes  into  mourning ; 
but,  like  a  correct  gentleman,  with  bran  new  gloves,  wipes  away  his 
tears  with  a  cambric  handkerchief,  and  displays  throughout  the  reli- 
gious sendee,  which  ends  the  ceremony,  all  the  compunction  of  a 
respectful  and  well-trained  layman.  He  was  to  find  his  subjects  else- 
where. To  be  poetically  happy  b  the  object  of  a  dilettante-artist. 
For  thia  many  things  are  necessary.  First  of  all,  that  the  place,  the 
events,  and  the  characters  shall  not  exbt  Realities  are  coarse,  and  ' 
always,  in  some  sense,  ugly ;  at  least  they  are  heavy :  we  do  not  treat 
them  at  our  pleasure,  they  oppress  the  fancy ;  at  bottom  there  is  no>  « 
thing  truly  sweet  and  beautifiil  in  our  life  but  our  dreams.  We  are  ill 
at  ease  whilst  we  remain  glued  to  earth,  hobbling  along  on  our  two  feet, 
'which  drag  us  wretchedly  here  and  there  in  the  place  which  impounds  ua. 
We  need  to  live  in  another  world,  to  hover  in  the  wide-air  kingdom, 
to  build  palaces  in  the  clouds,  to  see  them  rise  and  crumble,  to  follow  in 
a  hazy  distance  the  whims  of  their  moving  architecture,  and  the  tunu 
of  their  golden  volutes.  In  this  fantastic  world,  again,  all  most  be 
pleasant  and  beautiful,  the  heart  and  senses  must  enjoy  it,  objects  must 
be  smiling  or  picturesque,  sentiments  delicate  or  lofty;  no  omditji 
incongruity,  brutality,  savageness  must  come  to  sully  with  its  excess  the 
modulated  harmony  of  thb  ideal  perfection.  Thia  leads  the  poet  to  the 
legends  of  chivalry.  Here  is  the  fantastic  world,  splendid  to  the  sight, 
noble  and  specially  pore,  in  which  love,  war,  adventures,  generosity, 
courtesy,  all  spectacles  and  all  virtues  which  suit  the  instincts  of  our 
European  races,  are  assembled,  to  furnish  them  with  the  epic  which  they 
love,  and  the  model  which  suits  them. 

The  Princess  is  a  fairy  tale  as  sentimental  as  those  of  Shakspeare. 
1  cnuyson  here  thought  and  felt  like  a  young  knight  of  the  Renaissance. 
The  mark  of  this  kind  of  mind  b  a  superabundance,  as  it  were,  a 
superfluity  of  sap.  In  the  characters  of  the  PrincesSy  as  in  those  of 
As  You  Like  It,  there  is  an  over-fulness  of  fancy  and  enfiotions.  They 
have  recourse,  to  express  their  thought^  to  all  ages  and  lands ;  they 
carry  speech  to  the  must  reckless  rashness ;  they  clothe  and  burden 
every  idea  with  a  sparkling  image,  which  drags  and  glitters  upon  it 
like  a  brocade  clustered  with  jewels.  Their  nature  is  over-rich;  at 
every  shock  there  is  in  them  a  sort  of  rustle  of  joy,  anger,  desire ;  they 
live  more  than  we,  more  warmly  and  more  quickly.  They  are  exces- 
■tve,   refined,  ready  to   weep,  laugh|  adore,  jest,  inclined  to  mingii 
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adoration  and  jests,  urged  by  a  nerrons  rapture  to  contrasts,  and  cyeo 
extremes.  Thej  sally  in  the  poetic  field  with  impetuous  and  changing 
caprice  and  joy.  To  satisfy  the  subtlety  and  superabundance  of  their 
originality,  they  need  fairy-tales  and  masquerades.  In  fact,  the  Princess 
is  both.  The  beautiful  Ida,  daughter  of  King  Gama,  who  is  monarch  of 
the  South  (this  country  is  not  to  be  found  on  tlie  map),  was  affianced 
in  her  childhood  to  a  beautiful  print*e  of  the  North.  When  the  time 
appointed  has  arrived,  she  is  claimed.  She,  proud  and  bred  on  learned 
argmnents,  has  become  irritated  against  the  rule  of  men,  and  in  order  to 
liberate  women  has  founded  a  university  on  the  frontiers,  which  is  to 
nuse  her  sex,  and  to  be  the  colony  of  future  equality.  The  prince  «ets 
out  with  Cyril  and  Florian,  two  friends,  obtains  permission  fron:  ^ood 
King  Gama,  and,  disguised  as  a  girl,  enters  the  maiden  precincts,  where 
DO  man  may  enter  in  on  pain  of  death.  There  is  a  charming  and  rally* 
ing  grace  in  thb  picture  of  a  university  for  girls.  The  poet  sports  with 
beauty ;  no  badinage  could  be  more  romantic  or  tender*  We  smile 
to  hear  long  learned  words  come  from  these  rosy  lips : 

'  There  sat  along  tlie  forma,  like  morning  dovea 
That  sun  their  milky  bosoms  on  the  thatch, 
A  patient  range  of  pupils.'  ^ 

They  listen  to  the  historic  dissertations  and  promises  of  the  social 
revolution,  in  '  Academic  silks,  in  hue  the  lilac,  with  a  silken  hood  to 
each,  and  zoned  with  gold,  .  •  .  as  ricli  as  moth  from  dusk  cocoona.* 
Amongst  these  girls  was  Melissa,  a  child  — 

'  A  rosy  blonde,  and  in  a  college  gown 
That  clad  her  like  an  April  daffodilly 
(Her  mother's  colour)  with  her  lips  apart, 
And  all  her  thoughts  as  fair  within  her  eye^ 
As  bottom  agates  seem  to  wave  and  float 
In  crystal  currents  of  clear  morning  seas.'* 

Be  tare  that  the  place  assists  in  the  magic.  That  plain  title  of  College 
and  Faculty  recalls  in  Frenchmen  only  scant  and  dirty  buildings,  which 
we  might  mistake  for  barracks  or  furnished  lodgings.  Here,  as  in 
an  English  university,  flowers  creep  up  the  porches,  vines  cling  round 
the  bases  of  the  monuments,  roses  strew  the  alleys  with  their  petnl!» ; 
the  laurel  thickets  grow  around  the  gates,  the  courts  pile  up  their 
marble  architecture,  bossed  with  sculptured  frietes,  varied  with  urns 
from  which  droops  the  green  pendage  of  the  plants.  *  The  Pluses  and 
the  Graces,  grouped  in  threes,  enringM  a  billowing  fcuntain  in  the 
midst.*  After  the  lecture,  some  girls,  in  the  deep  meadow  grassy 
*  smoothed  a  petted  peacock  down ;  *  others, 

'  Leaning  there  on  those  balusters,  high 
Above  the  empurpled  champaign,  drank  ths  gtle 
That  blown  about  the  foliage  underneath, 
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And  sated  wi^  the  iimiiinerable  roee 
Beat  balm  Dpon  our  eyelida.'^ 

At  erery  gMtnre,  every  attitude,  we  recognise  young  English  girls ;  it 
b  their  brightness,  their  freshness,  their  innocence  And  here  and 
there,  too,  we  perceive  the  deep  expression  of  their  large  dreamy  eyef : 

*  Tears,  idle  tears,  I  know  not  what  they  mean. 
Tears  from  the  depth  of  some  divine  despair 
Bise  in  the  heart,  and  gather  to  the  eyei^ 
In  looking  on  the  happy  Autnmn-fielda, 
And  thinking  of  the  days  that  are  no  mot%  •  •  • 

Dear  as  remember'd  kisses  after  death. 
And  sweet  as  those  by  hopeless  fancy  feign'4 
On  lips  that  are  for  others  ;  deep  as  lovei, 
Deep  as  first  love,  and  wild  with  all  regret ; 
0  Deatii  in  Life,  the  days  that  are  no  more.'* 

This  is  an  exquisite  and  strange  voluptuousness,  a  reverie  full  of  deligl^t| 
and  full,  too,  of  anguish,  the  shudder  of  delicate  and  melancholy  pas- 
sion which  we  have  already  found  in  WinUt^B  Tale  or  in  Twelfth 
Night. 

The  three  friends  have  gone  forth  with  the  princess  and  her  train, 
all  on  horseback,  and  pause  '  near  a  coppice-feather*d  chasm,* 

'  till  the  Snn 
Grew  broader  toward  his  death  and  fell,  and  all 
The  rosy  heights  came  out  above  the  lawns.' 

Cyril,  heated  by  wine,  begins  to  troll  a  careless  tavern-catch,  and  betrays 
the  secret.  Ida,  indignant,  turns  to  leave ;  her  foot  slips,  and  she  falls 
into  the  river;  the  prince  saves  her,  and  wishes  to  £ee.  But  he  is 
seised  by  the  Proctors  and  brought  before  the  throne,  where  the  haugb^ 
maiden  stands  ready  to  pronounce  sentence.     At  this  moment 

'•  .  .  There  rose 
A  hubbub  in  the  court  of  half  the  maids 
€kther'd  together :  from  the  illumined  hall 
Long  lanes  of  spleudour  slanted  o*er  a  press 
Of  snowy  shoulders,  thick  as  herded  ewes. 
And  rainbow  robes,  and  gems  and  gemlike  eyes^ 
And  gold  and  golden  heads  ;  they  to  and  fro 
Fluctuated,  as  flowers  in  storm,  some  red,  sonis  pal% 
All  open-mouth'd,  all  gazing  to  the  light, 
Some  crying  there  was  an  army  in  the  land. 
And  some  that  men  were  in  the  very  walls. 
And  some  they  cared  not ;  till  a  clamour  grew 
As  of  a  new-world  Babel,  woman-built. 
And  worse -confounded  :  high  above  them  f 
The  placid  marble  Muses,  looking  peace.'* 
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The  father  of  the  prince  has  come  with  his  army  to  deliver  him,  and 
has  seized  King  Gama  as  a  hostage.  The  princess  is  obliged  t)  release 
the  young  man ;  she  comes  to  him  with  distended  nostrils,  waving  hair, 
a  tempest  raging  in  her  heart,  and  thanks  him  with  bitter  irony.  She 
trembles  with  wounded  pride ;  she  stammers,  hesitates ;  she  tries  to 
constrain  herself  in  order  the  better  to  insult  Mm,  and  suddenly  breaks 
oQt: 

*  **  Ton  haTB  done  well  and  like  a  gentleman. 
And  like  a  prince :  yon  hare  our  thanks  for  all : 
And  you  look  well  too  in  yonr  woman's  dress : 
Well  have  yon  done  and  like  a  gentleman. 
You  have  saved  our  life :  we  owe  you  bitter  thanks : 
Better  have  died  and  spilt  our  bones  in  the  flood- 
Then  men  had  said — but  now — What  hinders  me 
To  take  such  bloody  vengeance  on  you  both  f — 
Yet  since  our  father — Wasps  in  our  good  hive, 
You  would-be  quenchers  of  the  light  to  be. 
Barbarians,  grosser  than  your  native  bears — 

0  would  I  had  his  sceptre  for  one  hour  I 

Yon  that  have  dared  to  break  our  bound,  and  gall*d 
Our  servants,  wrong'd  and  lied  and  thwarted  us— 
/  wed  with  thee  f  /  bound  by  precontract 
Your  bride,  your  bondslave  I  not  tho'  all  the  gold 
That  veins  the  world  were  pack'd  to  make  your  crowiiy 
And  every  spoken  tongue  should  lord  you.    Sir, 
Your  falsehood  and  yourself  are  hateful  to  vs : 

1  trample  on  your  offers  and  on  you : 
Begone  :  we  will  not  look  upon  you  more. 
Here,  push  them  out  at  gates." '  ^ 

How  18  this  fierce  heart  to  be  softened,  fevered  with  feminine  soger, 
embittered  by  disappointment  and  insult,  excited  by  long  dreams'  of 
power  and  ascendency,  and  rendered  more  savage  by  its  virginity  1 
But  how  anger  becomes  her,  and  how  lovely  she  is !  And  how  this 
fire  of  sentiment,  this  lofty  declaration  of  independence,  this  chimerical 
ambition  for  reforming  the  future,  reveal  the  generosity  and  pride  of 
a  young  heart,  enamoured  of  the  beautiful!  It  is  agreed  that  the 
quarrel  shall  be  settled  by  a  combat  of  fifty  men  against  fifty  other 
Dien.  The  prince  is  conquered,  and  Ida  sees  him  bleeding  on  the  sand. 
Bbwly,  gradually,  in  spite  of  herself,  she  yields,  receives  the  wounded 
in  her  palace,  and  comes  to  the  bedside  of  the  dying  prince.  Before  his 
weakness  and  his  wild  delirium  pity  expands,  then  tenderness,  then  loTe : 
*  From  all  a  closer  interest  flourish'd  up 

Tenderness  touch  by  touch,  and  last,  to  these^ 

Love,  like  an  Alpine  harebell  hung  with  tears 

By  some  cold  morning  glacier ;  frail  at  first 

And  feeble,  all  unconscious  of  itself, 

But  such  as  gather'd  colour  day  by  day.'  • 

»  The  Princess,  s  Medley,  lv  103.  A  Dnd,  v.  16a 
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One  eTening  he  returns  to  oonscionsneny  exhausted,  his  ejcs  stifl 
troubled  bj  gloomy  visions ;  he  sees  Ida  before  him,  hovering  like  a 
diMiBy  fMunfrilly  opens  his  pale  lips^  and  '  utter'd  -whisperingly  :^ 

.   '  '<  If  you  be,  what  I  think  yon,  some  sweet  dreaoii 
I  would  but  ask  you  to  fulfil  yourself: 
But  if  you  be  that  Ida  whom  I  knew, 
I  ask  you  nothing :  only,  if  a  dream. 
Sweet  dream,  be  perfect     I  aball  die  to-night. 
Stoop  down  and  seem  to  kiss  me  ere  I  die." 
•  •  .  She  turned  ;  sbe  paused  ; 
She  stoop'd  ;  and  out  of  langnor  leapt  a  cry ; 
Leapt  fiery  Passion  from  tlie  brink  of  death ; 
And  I  believe  that  in  the  living  world 
My  spirit  closed  with  Ida's  at  the  lips ; 
Till  back  I  fell,  and  from  mine  arms  she  rose 
Glowing  all  over  noble  shame  ;  and  all 
Her  falser  self  slipt  from  her  like  a  robe. 
And  left  her  woman,  lovelier  in  her  mood 
Than  in  her  mould  that  other,  when  she  came 
From  barren  deeps  to  conquer  all  with  love  ; 
And  down  the  streaming  crystal  dropt ;  and  she 
Far-fleeted  by  the  purple  island-sides, 
Kaked,  a  double  light  in  air  anj^  wav&'  ^ 

This  is  the  accent  of  the  Renaissance,  as  it  left  the  heart  of  Spenwr  and 
Shakspeare ;  they  had  this  voluptuous  adoration  of  form  and  soul,  and 
this  divine  sentiment  of  beauty. 

There  is  another  chivalry,  which  inaugurates  the  Middle  Age,  as 
this  closes  it ;  sung  by  children,  as  this  by  youths ;  and  restored  in  the 
fdyUs  of  the  King,  as  this  in  the  Princess.  It  is  the  legend  of  Arthur, 
Merlin  and  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  With  admirable  art, 
Tennyson  has  renewed  the  feelings  and  the  language ;  this  pliant  H>n] 
takes  all  tones,  in  order  to  give  itself  all  pleasures.  This  time  ht  jas 
become  epic,  antique,  and  ingenuous,  like  Homer,  and  like  the  old 
trouvhres  of  the  chansons  de  Geste,  It  is  pleasant  to  quit  on?  leamed 
civilisation,  to  rise  again  to  the  primitive  age  and  manners,  to  listen  to 
the  peaceful  discourse  which  flows  copiously  and  slowly,  as  a  river  OQ 
a  smooth  slope.  The  mark  of  the  ancient  epic  is  clearness  and  cairn. 
The  ideas  were  new-bom ;  man  was  happy  and  in  his  infancy.  He 
had  not  had  time  to  refine,  to  cut  down  and  adorn  his  thoughts ;  he 
showed  them  bare.  He  was  not  yet  pricked  by  manifold  lusts ;  he 
thought  at  leisure,  ^ery  idea  interested  him ;  he  unfolded  it  curiously, 
and  explained  it.  His  speech  never  jerks  ;  he  goes  step  by  step,  from 
one  object  to  another,  and  every  object  seems  lovely  to  him  ;  he  pausei^ 

*  T/t>e  PriticeM,  a  Medley,  v.  165. 
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observes,  and  takes  pleasure  in  observing.  This  simplicity  and  peace 
are  strange  and  charming ;  we  abandon  ourselves,  it  is  well  with  us ; 
we  do  not  desire  to  go  more  quickly  ;  we  fancy  we  would  gladly  remain 
thus,  and  for  ever.  For  primitive  thought  is  wholesome  thought ;  wo 
have  but  marred  it  by  grafting  and  cultivation ;  we  return  to  it  as 
our  familiar  element,  to  find  contentment  and  repose. 

Bat  of  all  epics,  this  of  the  Round  Table  is  distinguished  by  purity. 
4rthor,  l^>e  irreproachable  king,  has  assembled 

'  A  glorious  company,  the  flower  of  men,  • 

To  serve  as  model  for  the  mighty  worlds 
And  be  the  fair  heginning  of  a  time. 
1  made  them  lay  their  hands  in  mine  and  swear 
To  reverence  the  King,  as  if  he  were 
Their  conscience,  and  their  conscience  as  their  King,  .  •  « 
To  speak  no  slander,  no,  nor  listen  to  it, 
To  lead  sweet  lives  in  purest  chastity, 
To  love  one  maiden  only,  cleave  to  her. 
And  worship  her  by  years  of  noble  deeds.*' 

Tliere  is  a  tort  of  refined  pleasure  in  having  to  do  with  such  a  world ; 
for  there  is  none  in  which  purer  or  more  touching  fruits  could  grow. 
I  will  show  one — *  Elaine,  the  lily  maid  of  Astolat ' — who,  having  seen 
Lancelot  once,  loves  him  when  he  has  departed,  and  for  her  whole  life. 
She  keeps  the  shield,  which  he  has  left,  in  a  tower,  and  every  day  goes 
up  to  contemplate  it,  counting  '  every  dint  a  sword  had  beaten  in  it, 
and  erery  scratch  a  lance  had  made  upon  it,*  and  living  on  her  dreams. 
He  is  wounded  -  she  goes  to  tend  and  heal  him : 

'  She  moi^nr'd,  "  vain,  in  vain :  it  cannot  beu 
He  will  not  love  me  :  how  then  ?  mast  I  dis  I  ** 
Then  as  a  little  helpless  innocent  bird, 
That  has  but  one  plain  passage  of  few  notss^ 
Will  sing  the  simple  pastage  o'er  and  o*er 
For  all  an  April  morning,  till  the  ear 
Wearies  to  hear  it,  so  the  simple  maid 
Went  half  the  night  repeating,  "  must  I  die  I  **  ** 

At  last  ske  confesses  her  secret;  bat  with  what  modesty  and  spirit! 
I  le  cannot  marry  her ;  he  is  tied  to  another.  She  droops  and  fades  / 
oor  father  and  brothers  try  to  console  her,  but  she  will  not  be  consoled. 
She  is  told  that  Lancelot  has  sinned  with  the  queen;  she  does  not 
btlieve  it : 

*  At  last  she  said,  "  Sweet  brothers,  yester  night 
I  seem*d  a  curious  little  maid  again. 
As  happy  as  when  we  dwelt  among  the  woods, 
And  when  you  used  to  take  me  with  the  flood 
Up  the  great  river  ia  the  boatman's  boat 
Only  you  would  not  pass  beyond  the  cape 
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TiMt  hat  the  poplar  on  it ;  there  yon  fist 
Tour  limit,  oft  retnming  with  the  tide. 
And  yet  I  cried  because  yon  would  not  ptaa 
Beyond  it,  and  far  np  the  shining  flood 
UntQ  we  found  the  palace  of  the  king. 
.  .  .  Now  shall  I  hare  my  wilL" '  ^ 

Hm  diM|  and  her  father  and  brothers  did  what  she  had  aiked  : 

'  But  when  the  next  snn  brake  from  nndeigroundy 
.  Then,  those  two  brethren  slowly  with  bent  brows 
Accompanying,  the  sad  chariot-bier 
Past  like  a  shadow  thro'  the  field,  that  shone 
Full  summer,  to  that  stream  whereon  the  bai^ 
Pall'd  all  its  length  in  blackest  samite,  lay. 
There  sat  the  lifelong  creature  of  the  houses 
Loyal,  the  dumb  old  servitor,  on  deck. 
Winking  his  eyes,  and  twisted  all  his  face. 
80  those  two  brethren  from  the  chariot  took 
And  on  the  black  decks  laid  her  in  her  bed. 
Set  in  her  hand  a  lily,  o'er  her  hung 
The  silken  case  with  braided  blaxonings 
And  kiss'd  her  quiet  brows,  and  saying  to  hor : 
**  Sister,  £arewell  for  eyer,"  and  again 
**  Farewell,  sweet  sister,"  parted  all  in  tears. 
Then  rose  the  dumb  old  servitor,  and  the  dead 
Steer'd  by  the  dumb  went  upward  with  the  flood- 
In  her  right  hand  the  lily,  in  her  left 
The  letter — all  her  bright  hair  streaming  dowii^> 
And  all  the  coyerlid  was  cloth  of  gold 
Drawn  to  her  waist,  and  she  herself  in  white 
All  but  her  face,  and  that  clear-featured  face 
Was  lovely,  for  she  did  not  seem  as  dead 
Bnt  fast  aaleep,  and  lay  as  tho'  she  smiled.'* 

rhm  ibcy  arriye  at  Court  in  great  silence,  and  King  Artkur  imA  4m 
letter  before  all  his  knights  and  weeping  ladies : 

*  Most  noble  lord.  Sir  Lancelot  of  the  Lake^ 
I,  sometime  call'd  the  maid  of  Astolat, 
Come,  for  yon  left  me  taking  no  farewell. 
Hither,  to  take  my  last  farewell  of  you. 
I  loved  you,  and  my  love  had  no  return. 
And  therefore  my  true  love  has  been  my  dfiath. 
And  therefore  to  our  lady  Guinevere, 
And  to  all  other  ladies,  I  make  moan. 
Pray  for  my  soul,  and  yield  me  buriaL 
Pray  for  my  soul  thou  too.  Sir  Lancelot^ 
As  thou  art  a  knight  peerless. '  * 

Nothing  more :  she  ends  with  this  word,  full  of  to  sad  a  regret  wmd  m 
»  MffUs  of  tfie  King;  Elaine,  201.  •  Ibid.  206.  «  Ihid.  2J8. 
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tender  an  adxmiation :  we  could  hardly  find  anything  more  simple  of 
more  delicate. 

It  «eems  as  if  an  archeologist  might  reproduce  all  styles  except  the 
grand,  and  Tennyson  has  xeproduced  all,  even  the  grand«  It  is  the 
night  of  the  final  battle ;  all  day  the  tumult  of  the  mighty  fray  '  roIFd 
among  the  mountains  by  the  winter  sea ; '  Arthur's  knights  had  fallen 
man  by  man ;'  he  himself  had  fallen,  'deeply  smitten  through  the  helm,' 
and  Sir  Bediyerei  the  last  of  all  his  knights,  bore  him  to  a  place  hard  bj, 

*  A  chapel  nigh  the  field, 
A  broken  chancel  with  a  broken  cross, 
That  stood  on  a  dark  strait  of  barren  land* 
On  one  side  lay  the  Ocean,  and  on  one 
Lay  a  great  water,  and  the  moon  was  fnlL'* 

Arthur,  feeling  himself  about  to  die,  bids  him  take  his  sword  Excalibur 
'and  fling  him  far  into  the  middle  meer ;'  for  he  had  receiyed  it  from 
the  sea-nymphs,  and  after  him  no  mortal  must  handle  it.  Twice  Sir 
Bedivere  went  to  obey  the  king :  twice  he  paused,  and  came  back  pre- 
'tending  that  he  had  flung  away  the  sword ;  for  his  eyes  were  dazzled 
by  the  wondrous  diamond  setting  which  clustered  and  shone  about  the 
hall.     The  third  time  he  throws  it : 

'  The  great  brand 
Made  lightnings  in  the  splendoor  of  the  moon. 
And  flashing  round  and  roxmd,  and  whirl'd  in  an  aneh. 
Shot  like  a  streamer  of  the  northern  mom, 
Seen  where  the  moving  isles  of  winter  shock 
By  night,  with  noises  of  the  northern  sea. 
So  flash*d  and  fell  the  brand  Excalibur : 
Bnt  ere  he  dipt  the  snrfiace,  rose  an  arm 
Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderfol, 
And  canght  him  by  the  hil^  and  brandish'd  him 
Three  times,  and  drew  him  nnder  in  the  meer.'* 

Then  Arthur,  rising  painfully,  and  scarce  able  to  breaths^  bids  Sir 
Bedivere  take  him  on  his  shoulders  and  'bear  me  to  the  margin.' 

*  Quick,  quick  I  I  fear  it  is  too  late,  and  I  shall  die.'  They  arrive  thui, 
through  '  icy  caves  and  barren  chasms,'  to  the  shores  of  a  lake,  where 
fchey  saw  *  the  long  glories  of  the  winter  moon :' 

'They  saw  then  how  there  hove  a  dusky  baxgt 
Dark  as  a  fdneral  scarf  from  stem  to  stem. 
Beneath  them ;  and  descending  they  were  wan 
That  all  the  decks  were  dense  with  stately  forms 
Black-stoled,  black-hooded,  like  a  dream — ^by  these 
Three  Qneens  with  crowns  of  gold— and  from  them  rose 
A  cry  that  shiver'd  to  the  tingling  stars, 
And,  as  it  were  one  voice,  an  agony 
Of  lamentation,  like  a  wind,  that  shrills 

•  Poems  by  A.  Tennyson,  7th  ed.  1851 ;  MorU  d'Arthui^^J^^^QQ^^>id,  19^ 
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in  nfght  In  ft  waste  land,  where  no  one  oomei, 
Or  hath  come,  since  the  making  of  the  world. 

Then  mnrmnr'd  Arthur :  "  Place  me  in  the  hai^ge," 

And  to  the  barge  they  came.    There  those  three  QoMiif 

Put  forth  their  hands,  and  took  the  King  and  wej^t. 

But  she,  that  rose  the  tallest  of  them  all 

And  fairest,  laid  his  head  upon  her  lap, 

And  loosed  the  shatter*d  casque,  and  chafed  his  hands 

And  call'd  him  by  his  name,  complaining  loud.  .  •  .'  ^ 

Before  the  barge  drifb  away,  King  Arthur,  raising  his  slow  voice,  oon 
soles  Sir  Bedivere,  standing  in  sorrow  on  the  shore,  and  proDOHsoci 
this  heroic  and  solemn  farewell : 

*The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new. 
And  God  fulfils  himself  in  many  ways, 
Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  woild.  •  •  • 
If  thou  shouldst  never  see  my  face  again. 
Pray  for  my  souL     More  things  are  wrought  by  pnjfW 
Than  this  world  dreams  of.  .  .  . 
For  so  the  whole  round  earth  is  eveiy  way 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God. 
But  now  farewelL     I  am  going  a  long  way 
With  these  thou  seest, — ^if  indeed  I  go— 
(For  all  my  mind  is  clouded  with  a  doubt) 
To  the  island-valley  of  Avilion  ; 
Where  falls  not  hail,  or  rain,  or  any  snow. 
Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly ;  but  it  lies 
Deep-meadow*d,  happy,  fair  with  orchard-lawot 
And  bowery  hollows  crown*d  with  summer  sea, 
Where  I  will  heal  me  of  my  grievous  wound.'  * 

Nothing,  I  think,  calmer  and  more  imposing  has  been  seen  since  Goetbei  \ 
How,  in  a  few  words,  shall  we  assemble  all  the  features  of  so  mani- 
fbld  a  talent  ?  Tennyson  is  a  bom  poet,  that  is,  a  builder  of  airy  palaces 
and  imaginary  castles.  But  the  individual  passion  and  absorbing  pre- 
occupations which  generally  guide  the  hands  of  such  men  are  wanting 
to  him ;  he  found  in  himself  no  plan  of  a  new  edifice ;  he  has  built 
after  all  the  rest ;  he  has  simply  chosen  amongst  all  forms  the  most 
elegant,  ornate,  exquisite.  Of  their  beauties  he  has  taken  but  the| 
flower.  At  most,  now  and  then,  he  has  here  and  there  amused  himself 
by  designing  some  genuinely  English  and  modem  cottage.  If  in  this 
choice  of  architecture,  adopted  or  restored,  we  look  for  a  trace  of  him, 
we  shall  find  it,  here  and  there,  in  some  more  finely  sculptured  frieze, 
in  some  more  delicate  and  graceful  sculptured  rose-work ;  but  we  shall 
only  find  it  marked  and  sensible  in  the  purity  and  elevation  of  the  moral 
emotion  which  we  shall  carry  away  with  us  when  we  quit  his  galleij 
of  art. 
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Tlie  fayotuite  poet  of  a  nation,  it  seems,  is  he  whose  works  a  man, 
setting  out  on  a  journey,  prefers  to  put  into  his  pocket  Now-a-days  it 
would  be  Tennyson  in  England,  and  Alfred  de  Musset  in  France.  The 
two  publics  differ :  so  do  their  modes  of  life,  their  reading,  and  their 
pieasures.  Let  us  try  to  describe  them ;  we  shall  better  understand 
the  flowers  if  we  see  them  in  the  garden. 

Here  we  are  at  Newhaven  or  at  Dover,  and  we  glide  over  the 
rails  looking  on  either  side.  On  both  sides  fly  past  country-houses ; 
they  exist  everywhere  in  England,  on  the  margin  of  lakes,  on  the  edge 
of  the  bays,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  in  every  picturesque  point  of 
view.  They  are  the  chosen  abodes ;  London  is  but  a  business*place  ; 
men  of  the  world  live,  amuse  themselves,  visit-  each  other,  in  the 
coimtry.  How  well  ordered  and  pretty  is  this  house  I  If  near  it  there 
was  some  old  edifice,  abbey,  or  castle,  it  has  been  preserved.  The  new 
building  has  been  suited  to  the  old;  even  if  detached  and  modem, 
it  does  not  lack  style;  gable-ends,  mullions,  broad- windows,  turrets 
perched  at  every  comer,  have  a  Gothic  air  in  their  newness.  Even  this 
cottage,  modest  as  it  is,  suited  to  people,  with  a  very  good  income,  is 
pleasant  to  see  with  its  pointed  roofs,  its  porch,  its  bright  brown  bricks, 
all  covered  with  ivy.  Doubtless  grandeur  is  generally  wanting;  in 
these  days  the  men  who  mould  opinion  are  no  longer  great  lords, 
but  rich  gentlemen,  well  brought  up,  and  landholders ;  it  is  pleasantness 
which  appeals  to  them.  But  how  they  understand  the  word!  All 
round  the  house  is  a  lawn  fresh  and  smooth  as  velvet,  rolled  every 
morning.  In  front,  great  rhododendrons  form  a  bright  thicket  in  which 
murmur  swarms  of  bees ;  festoons  of  exotics  creep  and  curve  over  the 
short  grass;  honeysuckles  clamber  up  the  trees;  hundreds  of  roses, 
drooping  over  the  windows,  shed  their  rain  of  petals  on  the  paths.  Fine 
elms,  yew-trees,  great  oaks,  jealously  tended,  everywhere  combine  their 
leafage  or  rear  their  heads.  Trees  have  been  brought  from  Australia 
and  China  to  adorn  the  thickets  with  the  elegance  or  the  singularity 
of  their  foreign  shapes ;  the  copper-beech  stretches  over  the  delicate 
verdure  the  shadow  of  its  dark  metallic-hued  foliage.  How  delicious  is 
the  freshcess  of  this  verdure !  How  it  glistens,  and  how  it  abounds  in 
wild  flowers  brightened  by  the  sun !  What  care,  what  cleanliness,  how 
everything  is  arranged,  kept  up,  refined,  for  the  comfort  of  the  senses 
and  the  pleasure  of  the  eyes  I  If  there  is  a  slope,  streams  have  been 
devised  with  little  islets  in  the  glen,  peopled  with  tufts  of  roses ;  ducks 
of  select  breed  swim  in  the  pools,  where  the  water-lilies  display  their 
satin  stars.  Fat  oxen  lie  in  the  grass,  sheep  as  white  as  if  fresh  from 
the  washing,  all  kinds  of  happy  and  model  animals,  fit  to  delight  the 
eyes  of  an  amateur  and  a  master.  We  return  to  the  house,  and  befors 
entering  I  look  upon  the  view ;  decidedly  the  love  of  Englishmen  foi 
the  country  is  innate ;  how  comfortable  it  will  be  from  that  parlour 
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window  to  look  upon  the  setting  son,  and  the  broad  network  of  sunlight 
spread  across  the  woods  1  And  how  cunningly  they  have  disposed  the 
house,  so  that  the  landscape  may  be  seen  at  distance  between  the  hills, 
and  at  hand  between  the  trees  I  We  enter.  How  nicely  everything 
b  got  up,  and  how  commodious  I  The  least  wants  have  been  foreseeui 
provided  for ;  there  is  nothing  which  is  not  correct  and  perfect ;  W€ 
imagine  that  all  the  objects  have  received  a  prize,  or  at  least  honour- 
able mention,  at  some  industrial  exhibition.  And  the  attendance  of  the 
fervants  is  as  good  as  the  objects ;  cleanliness  is  not  more  scrupulous  m 
Holland ;  Englishmen  have,  in  proportion,  three  times  as  many  servants 
as  Frenchmen;  not  too  many  for  the  minute  details  of  the  service. 
The  domestic  machine  acts  without  interruption,  without  shock,  with- 
out hindrance ;  every  wheel  has  its  movement  and  its  place,  and  the 
comfort  which  it  dispenses  falls  on  the  mouth  like  honeydew,  as  true 
und  as  exquisite  as  the  sugar  of  a  model  refinery  when  quite  purified. 

We  converse  with  our  host  We  very  soon  find  that  his  mind  and 
loul  have  always  been  well  balanced.  When  he  left  college  he  found 
Ids  career  shaped  out  for  him  ;  no  need  for  him  to  revolt  against  the 
Church,  which  is  half  rational ;  nor  against  the  Constitution,  which  if 
nobly  liberal ;  the  faith  and  law  presented  to  him  are  good,  useful, 
moral,  liberal  enough  to  maintain  and  employ  all  diversities  of  sincere 
minds.  He  became  attached  to  them,  he  loves  them,  he  has  received 
from  them  the  whole  system  of  his  practical  and  speculative  ideas ;  he 
does  not  waVer,  he  no  longer  doubts,  he  knows  what  he  ought  to  beHeve 
and  to  do.  He  is  not  carried  away  by  theories,  dulled  by  sloth,  checked 
by  contradictions.  Elsewhere  youth  is  like  a  stagnant  or  scattering 
water ;  here  there  is  a  fine  old  channel  which  receives  and  directs  to 
a  useful  and  sure  end  the  stream  of  its  activities  and  passions.  Ue 
acts,  works,  ndes.  He  is  married,  has  tenants,  is  a  magistrate,  becomes 
a  politician.  He  improves  and  rules  his  parish,  his  estate,  and  his 
family.  He  founds  societies,  speaks  at  meetings,  superintends  schools, 
dispenses  justice,  introduces  improvements ;  he  employs  his  reading 
his  travels,  his  connections,  his  fortime,  and  his  rank,  to  lead  his  neigh* 
hours  and  dependants  amicably  to  some  work  which  profits  themselrea 
and  the  public.  He  is  influential  and  respected.  He  has  the  pleasures 
of  self-esteem  and  the  satisfaction  of  conscience.  He  knows  that  he 
has  authority,  and  that  he  uses  it  loyally,  for  the  good  of  others.  And 
this  healthy  state  of  mind  is  supported  by  a  wholesome  life.  His  mind 
is  beyond  doubt  cultivated  and  occupied  ;  he  is  well-informed,  knows 
sevei^  languages,  has  travelled,  is  fond  of  all  precise  information ;  he 
is  kept  by  his  newspaper  conversant  with  all  new  ideas  and  disoo« 
veries.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  loves  and  practises  all  bodily  exer* 
cises.  He  rides,  takes  long  walks,  hunts,  yachts,  follows  closely  and  bj 
himself  all  the  details  of  breeding  and  agriculture  ;  he  lives  in  the  opel 
air,  he  withstands  the  encroachments  of  a  sedentary  life,  which  alwaj" 
elsewhere  leads  the  modem  man  to  agitation  of  the-4>rain,  weaknett 
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of  the  muscles,  and  excitement  of  the  nenres.  Such  is  this  elegant 
and  common-sense  society,  refined  in  comfort,  regular  in  conduct^ 
whose  dilettante  tastes  and  moral  principles  confine  it  within  a  sort 
of  flowery  border,  and  prevent  it  from  having  its  attention  diverted. 

Does  any  poet  suit  such  a  society  better  than  Tennyson  ?  Without 
being  a  pedant,  he  is  moral ;  he  may  be  read  in  the  family  circle  by 
night ;  he  does  not  rebel  against  society  and  life ;  he  speaks  of  God 
and  the  soul,  nobly,  tenderly,  without  ecclesiastical  prejudice ;  there 
is  no  need  to  reproach  him  like  Lord  Byron ;  he  has  no  violent  and 
abrupt  words,  excessive  and  scandalous  sentiments;  he  will  pervert 
nobody.  We  shall  not  be  troubled  when  we  close  the  book ;  we  may 
listen  when  we  quit  him,  without  contr^t,  to  the  grave  voice  of  the 
master  of  the  house,  who  repeats  the  evening  prayers  before  the 
kneeling  servants.  And  yet,  when  we  quit  him,  we  keep  a  snile  of 
pleasure  on  our  lips.  The  traveller,  the  lover  of  archaeology,  has  been 
pleased  by  the  imitations  of  foreign  and  antique  sentiments.  The 
sportsman,  the  lover  of  the  country,  has  relished  the  little  country  scenes 
and  the  rich  rural  pictures.  The  ladies  have  been  charmed  by  his 
portraits  of  women ;  they  are  so  exquisite  and  pure !  He  has  laid 
such  delicate  blushes  on  those  lovely  cheeks  I  He  has  depicted  so  well 
the  changing  expression  of  those  proud  or  candid  eyes  I  They  like 
him  because  they  feel  that  he  likes  them.  More,  he  honours  them, 
and  rises  in  his  nobility  to  the  height  of  their  purity.  Toung  girls 
weep  in  listening  to  him ;  certainly  when,  a  while  ago,  we  heard  the 
legend  of  Elaine  or  Enid  read,  we  saw  the  fair  heads  drooping  under  the 
flowers  which  adorned  them,  and  white  shoulders  heaving  vrith  furtive 
emotion.  And  how  delicate  was  this  emotion!  He  has  not  rudely 
trenched  upon  truth  and  passion.  He  has  risen  to  the  height  of  noble 
and  tender  sentiments.  He  has  gleaned  from  all  nature  and  all  history 
what  was  most  lofty  and  amiable.  He  has  chosen  hb  ideas,  chiselled 
his  words,  equalled  by  his  artifices,  successes,  and  diversity  of  his  st^le, 
the  pleasantness  and  perfection  of  social  elegance  in  the  midst  of  which 
we  read  him.  His  poetry  is  like  one  of  those  gilt  and  painted  stands 
in  which  flowers  of  the  country  and  exotics  mingle  in  artful  harmony 
their  stalks  and  foliage,  their  clusters  and  cups,  their  scents  and  hues. 
It  seems  made  expressly  for  these  wealthy,  cultivated,  free  business 
men,  heirs  of  the  ancient  nobility,  new  leaders  of  a  new  England.  It 
is  part  of  their  luxury  as  of  their  morality  ;  it  is  an  eloquent  confirma- 
tion of  their  principles,  and  a  precious  article  of  their  drawing-room 
furniture. 

We  return  to  Calais,  and  travel  towards  Paris,  without  pausing 
on  the  road.  There  are  on  the  way  plenty  of  noblemen*s  castles,  and 
houses  of  rich  men  of  business.  But  we  do  not  find  amongst  them,  as 
in  England,  the  thinking  elegant  world,  which,  by  the  refinement  of  its 
tastes  and  the  superiority  of  its  mind,  becomes  the  guide  of  the  nation 
and  the  arbiter  of  the  beautiful.    There  are  two  peoplef4n  France ;  Ihi 
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proTinces  and  Paris ;  the  one  dining,  sleeping,  }rawning,  listening ;  Hm 
other  thinking,  daring,  watching,  and  speaking :  the  first  dra¥m  by  ih% 
second,  as  a  snail  by  a  butterfly,  alternately  amused  and  disturbcKd  by 
the  whims  and  the  audacity  of  its  guide.  It  is  this  guide  we  must  look 
upon  I  Let  us  enter  Paris !  What  a  strange  spectacle  1  It  is  eTening^ 
the  streets  are  aflame,  a  luminous  dust  covers  the  busy  noisy  crowd, 
which  jostles,  elbows,  crushes,  and  swarms  in  front  of  the  theatres, 
^behind  the  windows  of  the  cafi^s.  Have  you  remarked  how  all  these 
faces  are  wrinkled,  frowning,  or  pale  ;  how  anxious  arcf their  looks,  how 
nervDus  their  gestures  ?  A  violent  brightness  falls  on  these  shining 
heads  ;  most  are  bald  before  thirty.  To  find  pleasure  here,  they  must 
have  plenty  of  excitement :  the  dust  of  the  boulevard  settles  on  the 
ice  which  they  are  eating ;  the  smell  of  the  gas  and  the  stoixm  of  the 
pavement,  the  perspiration  left  on  the  walls  dried  up  by  the  fever  of  a 
Parisian  day,  '  the  human  air  full  of  impure  rattle ' — this  is  what  they 
cheerfully  breathe.  They  are  crammed  round  their  little  marbto 
tables,  persecuted  by  the  glaring  light,  the  shouts  of  the  waiters,  the 
jumble  of  mixed  talk,  the  monotonous  motion  of  gloomy  walkers,  the 
flutter  of  loitering  courtesans  moving  anxiously  in  the  shadow.  Doubt 
less  their  homes  are  unpleasing,  or  they  would  not  change  them  fot 
these  bagmen^s  delights.  We  climb  four  flights,  and  find  ourselves  m  a 
polished,  gilded  room,  adorned  with  stuccoed  omaiQents,  plaster  stvtu- 
ettes,  new  furniture  of  old  oak,  with  every  kind  of  pretty  knick-knack 
on  the  mantlepieces  and  the  whatnots.  '  It  makes  a  good  show;*  yoa 
can  ^ve  a  good  reception  to  envious  friends  and  people  of  standmg. 
It  is  an  advertisement,  nothing  more;  we  pass  half  an  hour  there 
agreeably,  and  that  is  alL  You  will  never  make  more  than  a  house  of 
call  out  of  it ;  it  is  low  in  the  ceiling,  close,  inconvenient,  rented  by  the 
year,  dirty  in  six  months,  serving  to  display  a  fictitious  luxury.  All 
the  enjoymputs  of  these  people  are  factitious,  and,  as  it  were,  snatched 
hurriedly ;  they  have  in  them  something  unhealthy  and  irritating.  They 
are  like  the  cookery  of  their  restaurants,  the  splendour  of  their  caf^ 
the  gaiety  of  their  theatres.  They  want  them  too  quick,  too  lively,  too 
manifold.  They  have  not  cultivated  them  patiently,  and  culled  them 
moderately ;  they  have  forced  them  on  an  artificial  and  heating  soil ,  ; 
they  grasp  them  in  haste.  They  are  refined  and  greedy ;  they  need , 
every  day  a  stock  of  coloured  words,  broad  anecdotes,  biting  railleries, 
new  truths,  varied  ideas.  They  soon  get  bored,  and  cannot  endiu^ 
tedium.  They  amuse  themselves  with  all  their  might,  and  find  that 
they  are  hardly  amuised.  They  exaggerate  their  work  and  their  expense, 
their  wants  and  their  efforts.  The  accumulation  of  sensations  and 
fatigue  stretches  their  nervous  machine  to  excess,  and  their  polish  of 
social  gaiety  chips  off  twenty  times  a  day,  displaying  a  basis  of  suffering 
and  ardour. 

But  how  fine  they  are,  and  how  free  is  their  mmd !     How  thif 
incessant  rubbing  has  sharpened  theml     How  ready  they  are  to  grasp 
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and  comprehend  ererything !  How  apt  this  studied  and  manifold 
culture  has  made  them  to  feel  and  relish  tendernesses  and  sadnesses^ 
unknown  to  their  fathers,  deep  feelings,  strange  and  sublime,  whioh 
hitherto  seemed  foreign  to  their  race  I  This  great  city  is  cosmopolitan ; 
here  all  ideas  may  be  born ;  no  barrier  checks  the  mind ;  the  vast  field 
of  thought  opens  before  them  without  a  beaten  or  prescribed  track.  Use 
neither  hinders  nor  guides  them ;  an  official  Grovemment  and  Church 
rid  them  of  the  care  of  leading  the  nation :  the  two  powers  are  sub- 
mi  tte<l  to,  as  we  submit  to  the  beadle  or  the  policeman,  patiently  and 
with  chaff;  they  are  looked  upon  as  a  play.  In  short,  the  world  here 
seems  bat  a  melodrama,  a  subject  of  criticism  and  argumeot.  And  be 
sure  that  criticism  and  argument  have  full  scope.  An  Englishman 
entering  on  life,  finds  to  all  great  questions  an  answer  ready  made.  A 
Frenchman  entering  on  life  finds  to  all  great  questions  simply  suggested 
doubts.  In  thb  conflict  of  opinions  he  must  create  a  faith  for  himself, 
and,  being  mostly  unable  to  do  it,  he  remains  open  to  every  uncertainty, 
and  therefore  to  every  curiosity  and  to  every  pain.  In  this  gulf,  which 
is  like  a  vast  sea,  dreams,  theories,  fancies,  intemperate,  poetic  and 
sickly  desires,  collect  and  chase  each  other  like  clouds.  If  in  this 
tumult  of  moving  forms  we  seek  some  solid  work  to  prepare  a  founda- 
tion for  future  opinions,  we  find  only  the  slowly -rising  edifices  of  the 
sciences,  which  here  and  there  obscurely,  like  submarine  polypes,  con- 
struct of  imperceptible  coral  the  basis  on  which  the  belief  of  Uie  hiunaa 
race  is  to  rest 

Such  is  the  world  for  which  Alfred  de  Musset  wrote :  in  Paris  he 
must  be  read.  Read  ?  We  all  know  him  by  heart.  He  is  dead,  and  it 
seems  as  if  we  daily  hear  him  speak.  A  conversation  among  artists,  as 
they  jest  in  a  studio,  a  beautiful  young  girl  leaning  over  her  box  at 
the  theatre,  a  street  washed  by  the  rain,  making  the  black  pavement 
shine,  a  fresh  smiling  morning  in  the  woods  of  Fontainebleau,  everything 
brings  him  before  us,  as  if  he  were  alive  again.  Was  there  ever  a  more 
vibrating  and  genuine  accent  ?  This  man,  at  least,  has  never  lied.  He 
has  only  said  what  he  felt,  and  he  has  said  it,  as  he  felt  it  He  thought 
aloud.  He  made  the  confession  of  every  man.  He  was  not  admired, 
but  loved ;  he  was  more  than  a  poet,  he  was  a  man.  Every  one  found 
in  him  his  own  feelings,  the  most  transient,  the  most  familiar ;  he  did 
not  restrain  himself,  he  gave  himself  to  all ;  he  had  the  last  virtues 
which  remain  to  us,  generosity  and  sincerity.  And  he  had  the  most 
precious  gift  which  can  seduce  an  old  civilisation,  youth.  As  he  said, 
'  that  hot  youth,  a  tree  with  a  rough  bark,  which  covers  all  with  its 
shadow,  prospect  and  path.'  With  what  fire  did  he  hurl  onward  love, 
jealousy,  the  thirst  of  pleasure,  all  the  impetuous  passions  which  rise 
with  virgin  blood  from  the  depths  of  a  young  heart,  and  how  did  he 
make  them  clash  together  1  Has  any  one  felt  them  more  deeply  ?  He 
was  too  full  of  them,  he  gave  himself  up  to  them,  was  intoxicated 
with  them.     He  rushed  through  life,  like  an  eager  racehorse  in  th« 
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country,  whom  the  soent  of  plants  and  the  splendid  novehv  of  tha 
▼ast  heavens  urge,  breast  foremost,  in  its  mad  career,  which  shatters 
all  before  him,  and  himself  as  welL  He  desired  too  much  ;  he  wished 
strongly  and  greedily  to  taste  life  in  one  draught,  thoroughly;  he 
did  not  glean  or  taste  it ;  he  tore  it  off  like  a  bunch  of  grapes, 
pressed  it,  crushed  it,  twisted  it ;  and  he  i^mains  with  stained  hands, 
as  thirsty  as  before.^  Then  broke  forth  sobs  which  foimd  an  echo 
in  all  hearts.  What  t  so  young,  and  already  so  wearied !  So  many 
precious  gifts,  so  fine  a  mind,  so  delicate  a  tact,  so  rich  and  mobile 
a  fancy,  so  precocious  a  glory,  such  a  sudden  blossom  of  beauty  and 
genius,  And  yet  anguish,  disgust,  tears,  and  cries !  What  a  mixture  t 
With  the  same  attitude  he  adores  and  curses.  Eternal  illusion,  in- 
vincible experience,  keep  side  by  side  in  him  to  fight  and  tear  him. 
He  became  old,  and  remained  young ;  he  is  a  poet,  and  he  is  a  sceptio. 
The  Muse  and  her  peaceful  beauty,  Nature  and  her  immortal  freshness; 
Love  and  his  happy  smile,  all  the  swarm  of  divine  visions  barely  passed 
before  his  eyes,  when  we  see  approaching,  with  curses  and  sarcasms, 
all  the  spectres  of  debauchery  and  death.  He  is  as  a  man  in  a  festive 
scene,  who  drinks  from  a  carven  cup,  standing  up,  in  front,  amidsl 
applause  and  triumphal  music,  his  eyes  laughing,  his  heart  full  of  joy, 
heated  and  excited  by  the  generous  vrine  descending  in  his  breast,  whom 
suddenly  we  see  growing  pale  ;  there  was  poison  in  the  cup ;  he  falls, 
and  the  death-rattle  is  in  his  throat;  his  convulsed  feet  beat  upon 
the  silken  carpet,  and  all  the  terrified  guests  look  on.  This  is  what 
we  felt  on  the  day  when  the  most  beloved,  the  most  brilliant  amongst 
us,  suddenly  quivered  from  an  unseen  attack,  and  was  struck  down, 
with  the  death-rattle  in  his  throat,  amid  the  lying  splendours  and 
gaieties  of  our  banquet 

Well  1  such  as  he  was,  we  love  him  for  ever :  we  cannot  listen  to 
another;  beside  him,  all  seem  cold  or  false.  We  leave  at  midnight 
the  theatre  in  which  he  had  heard  Malibran,  and  we  enter  the  gloomy 
rue  des  Motdinij  where,  on  a  hired  bed,  his  Rolla '  came  to  sleep  and 
die.  The  lamps  cast  flickering  rays  on  the  slippery  pavement  Best- 
less  shadows  march  past  the  doors,  and  trail  along  their  dress  ol 
draggled  silk  to  meet  the  passers-by.  The  windows  are  fastened ;  here 
and  there  a  light  pierces  through  a  half- closed  shutter,  and  shows  a 
dead  dahlia  on  the  edge  of  a  window-sill.  To-morrow  an  jrgan  will 
grind  before  these  panes,  and  the  wan  clouds  will  leave  their  droppings 
on  these  dirty  walls.  From  this  wretched  place  came  the  most  im- 
passioned of  his  poems  1  These  vilenesses  and  vulgarities  :)f  the  stews 
and  the  lodging-house  caused  this  divine  eloquence  to  fiowl  it  was 

' '  O  m^diocriti  1  celui  qui  poor  tout  bien 
T'apporte  h  ce  tripot  d^Atant  de  U  vie 
Est  bien  poltron  au  jeu  s'il  ne  dit :  Tont  on  lisn.' 

•  See  vol.  i  p,  237,  n,  1.  P r^r^olr- 
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these  which  at  such  a  moment  gathered  in  this  brulBod  heart  all  the 
splendours  of  nature  and  history,  to  make  them  spring  up  in  sparkling 
jets,  and  shine  under  the  must  glowing  poetic  sun  that  ever  rose! 
We  feel  pity ;  we  think  of  that  other  poet,  away  there  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  who  amuses  himself  by  dressing  up  lost  epics.  How  happy  he 
is  amongst  bis  fine  books,  his  friends,  his  honeysuckles  and  roses !  No 
matter.  De  Musset,  in  this  very  spot,  in  this  filth  and  misery,  rose 
higher.  From  the  heights  of  his  doubt  and  despair,  he  saw  the  infinite, 
as  we  see  the  sea  from  a  storm-beaten  promontory.  Religions,  their ' 
glory  and  their  decay,  the  human  race,  its  pangs  and  its  destiny,  all  that 
b  sublime  in  the  world,  appeared  there  to  him  in  a  flash  of  lightning.  He 
felt,  at  least  this  once  in  his  life,  the  inner  »«mpest  of  deep  sensation*, 
l^iaut-dreams,  and  intense  voluptuousness,  whose  desire  enabled  him  to 
live,  and  whose  lack  forced  him  to  die.  He  was  no  mere  dilettante;  he 
was  not  content  to  taste  and  enjoy ;  he  left  his  mark  on  human  thought; 
be  told  the  world  what  was  man,  love,  truth,  happiness.  He  suifered, 
but  he  invented ;  he  fainted,  but  he  produced.  He  tore  from  his  entrails 
with  despair  the  idea  which  he  had  conceived,  and  showed  it  to  the  eyes 
of  all,  bloody  but  alive.  That  is  harder  and  lovelier  than  to  go  fondling 
and  gazing  upon  the  ideas  of  others.  There  is  in  the  world  but  one 
work  worthy  of  a  man,  the  production  of  a  truth,  to  which  we  devote 
ourselves,  and  in  which  we  believe.  The  people  who  have  listened 
to  Tennyson  are  better  than  onr  aristocracy  of  townsfolk  Mid  bob«- 
niians;  but  I  prefer  Alfred  de  Musset  to  Tenryson. 
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Glover,  Richard,  a  221. 
Godwin,  William,  a  265. 
Goethe,  L  5, 14,  442,  448;  a  174,  227, 

249,  291-296,  452  seq. 
Go'  'smith,  Oliver,  L  528;  a  73,  182- 

185. 
Goltzius,  L  165. 
Gower,  John,  i.  73,  136. 
Grammont,    Count  de,  i   462,  489, 

490. 
Gray,  Thomas,  a  220. 
Greene,  Robert,  L  173,  176^  177,  236^ 

237,305. 
Grenville,  Georve,  ii.  75. 
Gresset,  J.  B.  Lewis,  iL  204. 
Grey,  Lady  Jane,  L  152,  228. 
Grostdte,  Robert,  i.  73,  77. 
Grote,  George,  a  337. 
Guicciardiui,  Ludovio,  i  146. 
-Guide,  L  13. 
Guizot,  i.  89;  a  409,  414,  433. 
Guy  of  Warwick,  L  62. 

Habinoton,  William,  i.  203. 

Uackluyt,  Richard,  L  207. 

Hale,  Sir  Matthew,  L  363. 

Hales,  John,  L  207,  379,  381;  iL  68. 

Halifax,  Charles  Moutague,  Earl  ot 

u.  91,  90,  117,  121. 
Hall,  Bishop  Joseph,  i.  20S,  379. 
Hallam,  Henry,  i.  98;  ii.  4ia 
Hamilton,  Anthony,  L  462  asg. 
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HamntoD,  Sir  William,  iL  837. 

Hampden,  John,  ii  409. 

Hampole,  i  77. 

Hardy Dg,  John,  L  227. 

Harrington,  Sir  John,  i  200. 

Harrison,  WUliam,  i.  146  <eg. 

Hastings,  Warren,  iL  81,  406,  417  teg., 
421. 

Hawes,  Stephen,  i  138. 

Hegel,  i  14,  17,  133;  ii  406,  465  $eq. 

Heme,  i.  2,  24>  302;  iL  222,  227,  249, 
259. 

Hemling,  Hans,  L  143. 

Henry  Beanderk,  L  61. 

Henry  of  Huntingdon,  L  30,  61. 

Henry  rm.  and  his  Courts  L  227,  362. 

Herbert,  George,  L  203. 

aerbert,  Lord,  L  207. 

Herder,  John  Godfrey  von,  L  ff. 

Herrick,  Robert,  L  201,  202. 

Hertford,  Earl  of,  L  227. 

Hervey,  Lord,  ii.  212. 

Heywood,  Mrs.  Eliza,  ii.  208. 

Heywood,  John,  i.  156,  235. 

HUl,  Aaron,  iL  197. 

History,  philosophy  oL  See  the  Intro- 
duction, pa8Sim. 

flobbes,  Thomas,  L  472-475;  iL  26. 

Hogarth,  William,  u.  190-192.  206. 

Holinshed's  Ghroniclei^  L  148,  207, 
231. 

Holland,  L  23  seq. 

Homer  and  Spenser,  i.  183. 

Hooker,  Richard,  i.  207,  379  stq. 

Horn,  Kinff,  romance  o^  L  62,  bS. 

Hoveden,  John,  i.  73. 

Howard,  John,  ii.  84. 

Howard,  Sir  Robert,  ii  17. 

Howe,  John,  iL  427. 

Hugo,  Victor,  L  ^  139;  iL  42,  248, 
259. 

Hume,  David,  iL  70,  182,  424,  471.  ^ 

liuAler,  William,  martyrdom  of,  L 
376,  377. 

Hutcheson,  Francis,  iL  71,  84,  406. 

TcELANi)  and  its  legends,  L  27,  32. 

Independency  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, L  391  seq.,  425. 

Industry,  British,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  iL  324  seq, 

Irish,  the  ancient,  L  29. 

Italian  writings  and  ideas,  taste  for, 
in  sixteenth  oentury,  L  153 ;  vices 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  352-366. 

James  i.  and  his  Coart^  L  200  seq, 
James  n.,  iL  415. 
Jewell,  Bishop,  L  233. 
Johnson,  Samuel,  L  268 ;  it  69.  84^ 
185-192,  199,  222,  466. 


JoinviUe,  Sire  de,  i.  68. 

Jones,  Inigo,  L  147,  270. 

Jones,  Sir  William,  iL  185.' 

Jonson,  Ben,  L  175,  223,  2SS,  439,  ii 
316  ;  sketch  of  his  life,  L  267-270  { 
his  learning,  style,  etc.,  270-274; 
his  dramas,  275-279 ;  his  comedk% 
279-288;  compared  with  Moli^ 
288 ;  fanoifnl  comedies  and  smalkr 
poems,  289-293. 

Jordaens,  Jacob,  L  150. 

Jowett,  Benjamin,  iL  270,  467. 

Judith,  poem  o^  L  47,  48. 

Junius,  Francis,  L  49. 

Junius,  Letters  of,  iL  76  eeq.,  276. 

Jutet,  the,  and  their  oonnt^,  24  m§, 

KsATS,  John,  iL  295.   ^ 
Kemble,  John  M.,  L  28,  38  Mf. 
Knighton,  Henry,  L  102. 
Knolles,  Richard,  L  207. 
Knox,  John,  L  356,  373 ;  iL  472. 
Kyd,  Thomas,  L  236. 

Lackland,  John,  L  84 

LaHarpe,  iL  466. 

Lamartme,  L  2 ;  iL  249,  259L 

Lamb,  Charles,  iL  248,  250. 

Languet,  Hubert,  L  164. 

Latimer,  Bishop,  L  90,  364,  372  sav. 

Lanfranc,   first  Norman  Arckbiahof 

of  Canterbury,  L  61. 
Lanfftoft,  Peter,  L  73. 
Laud,  Archbishop,  L  382 ;  iL  418. 
Lavergne,  L^once  de,  L  25. 
Law,  William,  iL  70l 
Layamon,  i.  76. 
Lebrun,   Ponce  Denis  Eoonchmrd,  L 

137. 
Lee,  Nathaniel,  iL  18. 
Leibnitz,  iL  210. 

Leighton,  Dr.  Alexander,  L  391,  424. 
Lely,  Sir  Peter,  iL  83. 
Leo  3L,  Pope,  L  353. 
Lessing,  Gotthold  Ephraim,  i  4b 
lingard.  Dr.  John,  i.  26,  27. 
Locke,  John,  L  409 ;  iL  67,  70  mq^ 

84,416. 
Lockhart,  John  Gibson,  iL  252  sef. 
Lodge,  Thomas,  L  172,  235. 
Lonabard,  Peter,  L  132,  134. 
Lom^nie  de  Brienne,  Cardmal,  iL  4391 
London  in  Henry  yiii.*s  time,  L  146 1 

in  the  present  day,  iL  324  seq, 
Longchamps,  William,  L  80. 
Longus,  Greek  romance-writer,  L  176L 
Lorris,  Guillaume  de,  L  69,  79. 
Loyola,  i.  135,  144:  iL  407, 
Ludlow,  Edmund,  i.  392. 
Lulli,  a  renowned  Italian  oompoMTi 
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Lolly,  Faymond,  i.  136. 

Luther,  Martin,  i  20,  144,  S62-35fi. 

Lydgate,  John,  137,  138. 

Lyly,  John,  i.  162. 

Lyly,  William,  i  152. 

\f  ACAiTLAT,  Thomas  Babington  (Lord), 

ii  270 ;  his  works,  402-434. 
lilachiavelli,  i.  154. 
Mackenzie,  Heni^,  ii  219,  230l 
Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  ii.  410. 
Macpherson,  James,  ii.  220. 
Malcolm,  Sir  John,  ii  251. 
Malherbe,  Francis  de,  ii  453. 
Malte-Bnin,  Conrad,  i  24. 
Mandeville,  Bernard,  ii  69. 
Manners  of  the  people  in  the  sixtMiiih 

century,  i  1^  seq, 
Marffuente  of  Navarre,  i  110. 
Marlborough,  Duchess  of,  ii  212. 
Marlborough,  Duke  of,  ii  47,  73,  39G. 
M*rlowe,  Christopher,  i  177,  178, 235, 

ii  248 ;  his  dramas,  i  237-244. 
Marston,  John,  i  269. 
Martyr,  Peter,  i  369. 
Martyrs   in  tt^  reign  of   Maiy,  L 

375378. 
Marvell,  Andrew,  ii  29. 
Masques,  under  James  L,  i  149,  291. 
MassiUon,  i.  373. 
Massinger,  Philip,  ii  235,  236^  249 

MaundeTille,  Sir  John,  i  75,  85. 

May,  Thomas,  i  398. 

Medici,  Lorenxo  de,  i  153. 

Melanchthon,  Philip,  i  361,  3091 

Merlin,  i  62. 

Mennff,  Jean  de,  i  76,  136. 

Michelet,  Jules,  i  ^  45  ;  ii  450l 

Middleton,  Thomas,  i  245. 

Mill,  John  Stuart,  ii  270, 3.33, 477-617. 

MUton,  John,  i  49, 181,  207,  409-419; 

his  prose   writings,  419-433  ;    his 

poetry,  433-456 ;  u.  106,  107,  406. 
Moli^re,  i  179,  300^  302,  504  seg. ; 

ii  164,  359. 
Mommseo,  Theodor,  L  15. 
Montagu,  Lady  Mary  WorUey,  ii 

170,  197.  203. 
Montesouieu,  Ch.,  i  16,  19. 
Moore,  Thomas,  ii  182,  250  seg.,  501. 
More,  Sir  Thomas,  i  207,  232L 
Muller,  Max,  ii  479. 
Muller,  CNitfried,  i  5. 
Murray,  John,  ii  252,  301,  303. 
Musset,  Alfred  de,   i   2,   168,   237, 

272,  300;  ii  40,  222,  249,  259,  535 

Hq. 

Hash,  Thomas,  i  236. 
Nayler,  James,  i  391,  394^  897. 


NeaVs  History  of  the  Puntcms,  I  39i 
424. 

Newcastle,  Duchess  of  (Margaret  1m* 
oas),  503. 

Newspaper,  first  daily,  ii  224 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  ii  58,  68.' 

Nicole,  Peter,  ii  54. 

Norman  Conquest,  the,  i  66,  57,  59 1 
its  effects  on  the  national  language 
and  literature,  72  sea..  102-1<^.  n. 
314. 

Normans,  the,   character  of,  i  60 
how    they   became    French,    60 
their  taste  and  architecture,  61  ^ 
their  literature,  ohiyalry,  and  suc^ 
cess,    61-64 ;    their    position    and 
tyranny  in  England,  71-73,  ii  314. 

Nott,  Dr.  John,  i  161. 

Novel,  the  English — ^its  characteristics, 
i  151  seq.;  the  modem  school  of 
novelists,  ii.  337  seq. 

Nut-brown  Maid,  the, — an  anoiiOil 
ballad,  160. 

Gates,  Titus,  ii  32L 
Occam,  William,  i  135. 
Occleve,  Thomas,  i  137. 
Ochin,  Bernard,  i  369. 
Oliphant,  Mrs.,  ii  169. 
Olivers,  Thomas,  ii  60. 
Orlay,  Bichard  van,  i  144 
Orrery,  Earl  of,  ii.  197. 
Otway,  Thomas,  ii.  18,  24. 
Ouseley,  Sir  William,  ii  251, 
Overbuy,  Sir  Thomas,  208. 
Owen,  John,  39a 

PAOAinsM  of  poetry  and  painting  So 

Italy  in  the  sixteenth  century,  L 

15S  seq. 
Paley,  William,  ii  67. 
Palgrave,  Sir  Francis,  i  25. 
Pamell,  Dr.  Thomas,  ii  194. 
Pascal,  ii.  67,  149,  212,  433. 
Pastoral  poetry,  i  172. 
Peele,  George,  i.  235. 
Penn,  William,  ii.  58,  427. 
Pepys,  Samuel,  i  467,  468,  47L 
Percy,  Thomas,  iL  248. 
Petrarch,  i  106,  156,  I6a 
Philips,  Ambrose,  ii  194. 
Philosophy  and  history,  ii  437  9eq. 
Philosophy  and  poetry,  oonneotion  ai^ 

i  132. 
Picts,  i  29. 

Pickering,  Dr.  Gilbert,  ti.  3. 
Piers  Plowman's  Crede,  i  102. 
Piers  Ploughman,  Vision  of,  i  100 

seq.f  156. 
Pitt,  William,  first  Earl  <^  Chatham. 

ii  48,  75  seq.,  409. 
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Pitt,  William  (seoond  son  of  tiM  pre- 
ceding), ii  76,  81  9eq.,  242. 

Pleiad,  the,  L  14. 

Plnche,  Abb4,  ii  101. 

Poe,  Edffu*  Allen,  ii  154. 

Pope,  Alexaoder,  ii  27,  90,  93,  ISS, 
195-213,  279,  280,  284,  412  seq. 

Prayer-book,  English,  i.  360-371. 

Preaching  ftt  the  Eeformation  period, 
i372. 

Presbyterians  and  Independents  in 
the  sixteenth  centary,  l  391,  425. 

Price,  Dr.  Richard,  ii  71,  84,  406. 

Priestley,  Dr.,  ii  242. 

Prior,  Matthew,  ii  194,  212. 

Proclns,  i  133. 

Prvnne,  William,  i  398. 

Polci,  an  Italian  painter,  i  154. 

Pultock,  Robert,  li  180. 

Purchas,  Samuel,  i  207. 

Puritans,  the,  i  388  seq.,  459  9eq. 

Pattenham,  George,  i  156^  207. 

Pym,  John,  ii  409. 

QuARLis,  Francis,  i  20S,  378. 

Rabeuos,  i  125,  187,  223,  306,  469 ; 

ii.  140,  180. 
Racine,  i  311  ;  ii.  3,  54,  363.  433. 
Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  i  180,  207,  230, 

378.  ^ 
Rapin,  ii  8. 
Ray,  John,  ii  69,  70. 
Reformation  in  England  made  way  for 

by  the  Saxon  character  and    the 

situation  of  the  Norman  Church,  i 

102-104,  139,  356  aft/. 
Reid,  Thomas,  ii.  71,  84,  182. 
Renaissance,  the  English  ;  manners  of 

the  time,  i  143-150  ;  the  theatre  its 

original  product,  222  aeq* 
Renan,  Ernest,  i  15,  107. 
Restoration,  period  of  the,  in  Eng- 
land, i.  457  •eq.,  621. 
Revolution,  period  of  the,  in  England, 

ii.  45  seq. 
Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  L  530 ;  ii  83, 

185. 
Richard  Goeur  de  Lion,  i  84. 
Richardson,  Samuel,  i  462;  ii  69, 

159169,  185,  198,  219. 
Ridley,  Nicholas,  i.  375. 
Ritson,  Joseph,  i.  90  seq. 
Robert  of  Brunne,  i  76,  77. 
Robert  of  Gloucfster,  i.  76. 
Rob<^rt8on,  Dr.  William,  ii.  182,  193, 

222,471. 
Rolje.xjiicrre,  ii.  54. 
Robin  Hood  ballads,  i   90  Me.,  100, 

166. 


Rochester,  Earl  of  (John  WilmoQ^  I 
469  $eq.,  501  ;  ii  98,  214,  303. 

Rogers,  John,  martyrdom  o^  i  37C 

Rogers,  Samuel,  ii  280. 

Roland,  Song  of,  i  62,  66  m§. 

RoUo,  a  Norse  leader,  i  6Ql 

Ronsard,  Peter  de,  i  14. 

Roscelin,  i.  135. 

Roscommon,  Earl  of,  i  50L 

Roses,  wars  of  the,  i  95,  lOI^  141^ 
242. 

Rotheland,  Hugh  de,  i  73. 

Rousseau,  Jean-Baptiste,  ii.  209. 

Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques,  ii  188,  204^ 

2ia 

RoyerGollArd,  Pierre-Paul,  ii  504. 
Rubens,  i  127,  149,  150^  19^  306, 

ii  213. 
Ruckert,  ii  249. 
Russell,  Lord  William,  L  407. 

Sacheverell,  Dr.,  ii  46,  72. 

Sacy,  Lemaistre  de,  i  368. 

Sadeler,  i  165. 

Sainte-Beuve,  i  5. 

Saintr^  Jehan  de,  i  85. 

St.  John.    JSee  Bolingbroke,  Lofd. 

Saint-Simon,  i  2;  ii  362. 

St.  Theresa,  i  135. 

Sand,  George.  i^ecDndeTant^Madaaw 

Savage,  Richard,  ii  206. 

Sawtr^,  William,  i  103. 

Saxons,  the,  i  23  seq.;  charactarisAios 
of  the  race,  56;  contrast  with  the 
Normans,  60;  Uieir  endnranoe,  86 
seq.;  their  invasion  of  England,  iL 
313,  314. 

Scaliger,  ii  466. 

ScheUing,  i  17. 

Schiller,  ii.  227,  249,  259. 

Scotland  in  the  seventeentli  oenton. 
i461. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  i  4,  209,  ii  2  M^., 
117  seq.,  182,  249,  274,  276,  396;  hii 
novels  and  poems,  ii  252-258. 

Scotus,  Duns,  i  133  seq. 

Scaddry,  Mademoiselle  de,  i  164. 

Sedley,  Sir  Gharies.  i  202,  497,  49^ 

Selden,  John,  i.  207. 

Seres,  William,  i  389. 

Settle,  Elkanah,  ii  4,  17. 

S^vigu^  Madame  de,  ii  203,  433. 

Sbadwell,  Thomas,  i  479;  ii  17,  38. 

Shaftesbury,  Anthony  Gooper,  third 
Earl  of,  ii.  71. 

Shakspeare,  Wdliam,  j,  157,  173,  207, 
235,  ii.  8,  15  «e^.,  316;  ceneral  iden 
of,  i  293-295;  his  life  nnd  character, 
297-306;  his  Htyle,  307-311,  and  man- 
nerf),  .'^l  I  -316;  his  dramatis  pefttmm. 
816-320;  his  men  otwitg  820^^;Mi 
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liis  Tillaiiis,  327, 
S28 ;  the  principal  characters  in  his 
plays,  328-340;  fancy,  imagination 
— ideas  of  existence — love;  harmony 
between  ^e  artist  and  his  work, 
340-351. 
Sheffield,  Lord,  i.  157. 


Tasso,  L  187,  193. 

Taylor,  Jeremy,  1.  208,  379,  382387.  " 

Temple,  Sir  William,  L  492 ;  IL  121, 

140.  193,  406. 
Teniers,  David,  iL  25(^ 
iO^ennyson,  Alfred,  iL  270,  337,  518- 

541. 


Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe,  ii  249,  265-  ^Thackeray,  William  M.,  IL  258,  270; 

his  novels,  367-401.     ^ 

Theatre,  the,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
i.  223 ;  after  the  Restoration,  476, 


269,295. 
Shenstone,  William,  it  221. 
Sheridan,  Richard  Brinsley,  L  62i$eq,; 

a  76,  182. 
Sherlock,  Bishop,  iL  60,  68,  159L 
Shirley,  James,  L  236,  476. 
Sidney,  Algernon,  L  2(n,  409,  467. 
Sidney,  Sir  PhiHp,   L   157,   164-172, 

207,224,382;  ii.  316. 
Skelton,  John,  L  139. 
Smart,  Christopher,  IL  22L 
Smith,  Adam,  li.  71,  84. 
Smith,  Sidney,  ii.  53,  270. 
Smollett,  Tobias,  ii.  74,  176-179,  182. 
Society  in  Great  Britain  in  the  present 

day,  iL  328  aeq.;  in  England  and  in 

France,  535  aeq. 
South,  Dr.  Robert,  iL  60,  63,  65-07. 
Southern,  Thomas,  iL  18. 
Southey,  Robert,  iL  180,   247,   250, 

299,  418. 
Speed,  John,  L  207. 
Spelman,  Sir  Henr^,  L  207. 
Spencer,  Herbert,  li.  337. 
Spenser,  Edmund,  L   157,  174,  179, 

207,  409,  442;  his  life,  character, 

and  poetry,   180-200;  ii  14,  316, 

530. 
Stanley,  Arthur  Penrhyn,  iL  270, 457. 
Steele,  Sir  Richard,  iL  76,  90,  396. 
Stendhal,  Count  de,  L  19,  60,  119. 
Sterling,  John,  iL  438  seq. 
Sterne,  Laurence,  iL  179-182,  219L 
Stewart,  Dngald,  iL  84,  182,  238. 
StilUngfleet,  BUhop,  iL  60,  68. 
Stowe,  John,  L  207. 
Strafford,  Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl 

of,  iL  409  aeq, 
Strafford,  WUliam,  L  145. 
Strype,  John,  i.  225. 
Stubbes,  John,  L  14S,  151. 
Suckling,  Sir  John,  L  201,  498.   • 
Sue,  Eug6ne,  iL  364. 
Surrey,   Henry  Howard,  Earl  of,  L 

156-161,  363. 
Swift,  Jonathan,  L  462;  iL  4,  69,  70, 

76,  89  seq„  396,  419;  s&etch  of  his 

life.  117-123;  his  wit,  123-126;  his 

pamphlets,    126-132;   his    poetry, 

132-140;  his  philosophy,  eta,  140- 

150. 

Tailloxb,  I  69^  7S. 


477,  504  ieq.f  iL  5  aeq, 
Theresa,  St.,  L  135. 
Thibaut  of  Champagne,  L  69. 
Thierry,  Augustin,  L  4,  26,  44^  73 ; 

iL433. 
Thiers,  Louis  Adolphe,  ii.  414,  438b 
Thomson,  James,  ii.  217-219. 
Thorpe,  John,  L  37,  43. 
TickeU,  Thomas,  iL  194. 
TillotsoB,  Archbishop,  iL  60  ssf. 
Tindal,  Matthew,  iL  69. 
Titian,  i.  199,  306. 
Tooqueville,  Alexis  de,  L  15. 
Toland,  John,  il  69. 
Toleration  Act,  the,  ii.  427,  428. 
Tomkins,  Thomas,  L  377. 
Townley,  James,  i.  530. 
Turner,  Sharon,  i.  .37,  42  seq, 
Tutchin,  John,  iL  206. 
Tyndale,  WiUiam,  L  366m9.,  378, 3891 

URFi,  Honors  d*,  L  166,  264. 
Usher,  James,  L  207. 

Yakbruoh,  Sir  John,  i.  503-522. 
Vane,  Sir  Harry,  L  468. 
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